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| s a ae ages fats brought toget er + vi 080 or W J 

X reſembles the indigeſted compilation of a news- paper, rather than a r 
regular hiſtory ; the author of the enſuing work eſteems it incumbent'on him o BR”. 2 

| Premile a general viewof the ſubject, anck to fay ſomethi b relating to its execution. = . 5 N r 
Tie hiſtory. of London includes mote than the words at firſt Gght ſeem. % oy 1 
import; local as it may appear, the undertaking is no leſs than an hiſtory of 4 „ | 
operation of manufactures and trade in civilizing the natives of a rude and har - a 1 Mes 64 ; 

| barous iſland. The ancient Britons, ſeparated from the reſt of the world by a 179 ö 


fea little navigated, became an eaſy: prey to foreigners better practiſed and ſkil-. „ 7 

. led in the art of war than themſelves ; and they remained long in a ſtate of ſub-. 
I Jjection that checked all efforts at improvement. Under the antient feudal. „ 1 
tem of policy, when ſoldier and freeman were ſynonymous terms, when. mT 75 
| were deſpiſed, and were no farther exerciſed than to procure an.immediate.ſap-.. 7 
ply of ſuch neceſſaries as ſuited the military ſtile of life then cultivated, artiſans. _ „ 

and traders were little known, and leſs eſteemed . But as the inſular ſituatiuunn 
| of Britain protected the Engliſh greatly from all enemies, excepting the Picts . ẽäã.¾ 

and Scots on the north; they had little occaſion to handle arms in the ſouth, „ 
to decide their own inteſtine quarrels: hence the warlike diſpoſition of the Sa-“. 
ons and Normans at length relaxed and gave way by degrees to more civil inſti-- | „ 
tutions. The utility of manufactures extorted regard from thoſe who required. „ 
them, but would not deign to work at them; and thus it was that artiſts and: | „„ 
_ traders obrained the protection their labours deſerved. UT RO 6 , , 1 „ 
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Borougbs . ne en at their firſt ihnen 0 excellent aſylums , 
for artiſans from the arbitrary claims of their feudal lords; and an early ptivilege 7 
took place, as will appear in the courſe of this work +, that if a ſervant remain Els 17408 


ed a year and a day in the city of London, without being claimed by his lord. Tn 

he became a freeman, and was exempted from the yoke of his former ſervitude; 
| a franchiſe which was afterward extended to all other cities and boroughs. We. 7 

ſee in this inſtance without farther anticipation, that commerce was the origin! 

parent © of Engliſh liberty; they have a ſince mutually advanced each other 5 * 


* Fid. p. 22, note. f Vid. p. 91. 
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and which, however planb in its 4 inſtitution, may, without hs dent 
anti 


cumſpection on the part of the people, be ſome time er other an miſap 


Wealth, the produce of induſtry, as it has always given the citizens of Lat 
p Ps great influence in the general affairs of the nation, of which they form a 
5 ee part; ſo this circumſtance has "uniformly diſpoſed the legiſlature, | 
ig whatever hands it was lodged, ſince civil policy began to be Properly under- 
| ſtood, to protect that commerce. on which their ability to aſſiſt the government 


depended. This mutual convenience generally created a good underſtanding 


between the city and the ruling power for the time being; and may account for 


he conduct of the citizens in particular caſes, which, if not-always conſiſtent, 
was at leaſt often prudent. From theſe cauſes the municipal government of the 
corporation was ſeldom diſturbed from without; and being moſtly engaged on 
the current annual buſineſs within, the materials it furniſhes fit for hiſtory. are 
but occaſional; and having often no chain: of connexion but with the political 
concerns of the nation, theſe muſt be ſo far kept in view. The oh Ha wilt 
hence appear of attending ſomewhat more to thoſe domeſtic fate tranſactions by 
which London was affected, than other hiſtorians of the metropolis have done: 
for where cauſes are not well explained, their effects will be ill underſtood. 1 


As it appeared, ee to enter farther into the cauſes of ſome « events, "than 
bad been done in former works of this nature, ſo the various tranſactions that 
took place afforded occaſional opportunities for general remarks on their ten- 

; . deney and conſequences; and on the influence the advancement. of commerce 
Had on the improvement of civil policy. This taſk has beeg, alſo in great mea- | 
ſure left for the preſent writer to perform in an hiſtory of London : how far he 
has properly availed himſelf of ſuch. opportunities, or uſed. the liberties he . 
has Sen, | muſt be determined wy the Fwy: to whoſe candour his work 8 


_ fubmitted. | dit "IE . 


- The als connexions 8. the city of onde extend wack Kurden than 
1 power of ancient Rome ever reached by the ſword; and the former derives 
more ſolid advantages from a reciprocation of friendly offices with all the world, 
than the latter ever enjoyed from an overgrown. hoſtile dominion. In Rome, 
the ſtate collectively was powerful indeed, but individuals were poor; een 
the plunder of provinces enriched her commanders : when ſhe ſoon fell a prey, 


fut to her own n treacherous i and afterward to rude northern invaders, , 
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% Lenden we. ſg: ihdividuals: wealthy, becaitſe they are Ade reg Io che con. 


V a E TY A ec E. e 1 


veniencies "of poliſhed ſociety being enjoyed, i in ſome degree, by, all ranks -of ke. 


her eitizens : the 2ggreg ate therefore is powerful; for riches are the ſinews f 


war, to à proverb The liberties of the citizens of London have alrbady exiſted 
er a continual increaſe, longer than thoſe of . the aſpiring Romans; and they 


75 2 SS 


Al flouriſh by the cultivation o of the peaceful arts, Which the citizens are nevel- 5 
theleſß always ready and able to protect when diſturbed. But while London = 


appears. ſuperior to Rome, when their circumſtances are thus contraſted; the 
comparative advantages of their hiſtorians are inverted. The glate, of martial 
atchievements, when magnified by, the animating powers of language, Zives 


commerce, where the writer dares not knowingly take any liberty \ with truth, 


and where there are few events to ſurprize and captivate the imagination, ſel- oy, 


dom intereſt any but the ſerious and corittmplative. The ſenators of Rome, 
moreover, were the national legiſlators; the : Idermen and co mon- council- 
men of London are merely municipal lawgivers, ſubordinate to the ſtate; 3 


and whoſe power extends no farther than their own precincts. Hence the 


hiſtory of London is chiefly employed on tranſactions of a lower order, 


(hough not therefore leſs worthy o. attention) and is obliged to deſcend * 
more minute particulars than conſiſt with the objects of national hiſtory. | ; 


Many incidents, that were of a caſual or local nature, unavoidably appear in the 
form 05 detached narratiyes; and. ſometimes interrupt the connexion of matters 


that. haye a natural dependence on each other. For theſe reaſons alone, Were * 


there no other cauſe for diſclaiming pretenſions to it, elegance of diction is more 
than the writer of this hiſtory can promiſe: he will N 8 bis an * 


render the work faithful and accurate. ; : 


The ſeveral charters of the city of London, with Wer pepett of ent re- 
lating to the corporation, neceſſary to be introduced, are claſſed together in an 
| Appendix, properly numbered and duly referred to. By this method the courſe 
of the biſtory is not broken by the interyention of materials, which. thoſe oy. 
who are intereſted in the affairs of the city may want to conſult occaſion ny. 


The eaſual purchaſe of a ſcarce and curious publication; which thi 
long ſought after, but did not procure until his work was nearly compleated at 
the preſs,; and which ought to have been referred to in the due order o time, 
reduced him to the neceſſity of making Addenda to the Appendix ; as it was too 
valuable to be omitted at any rate. This was a ſmall book publiſhed by | autho= 
rity of the corporation, intitled, « The order of the hoſpitals of K. 3 VIII. 
and K. Edward VI. vis! 55 St. — „ Chriſt 8. Beep, * 19 


brilliancy to the epic page: on the contrary, the records of the uſeful labours of 
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% mas} 8. By the! maior, cbiminaltie, and citizens of London, governors of the 


1 poſſeſſions, revenues and goods of the ſayd hoſpitalls:, 1557.” In this laſt 
8 the reader will alſo find ſeveral chronological and other tables, 
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9 0 0 the con edition in 1 1055 was ecken left defeRtive by 12 
ill ate of health, is a very valuable performance, as containing many Hiſtocicat 
facts relating to the metropolis overlooked: by the hiſtorians of England; and 
| Being executed within threeſcore years after the diſſolution df monaſtic founda- 
tions, many local circumſtances were preſerved by him, that could not {6 eaſily, 
If at all, have been recovered after a greater interval of time: in brief, he not 
| byly wrote before the memory of the many alterations produced by reforming 
the national religion was loſt, but before the great fire had deſtroyed the old city. 
'The taſk of his ſubſequent editors was principally to trace the changes produced 
from the time of his writing to thoſe in which they publiſhed ; ; and this was 
bndertaken by two or three hands, the principal of hides was Stry pe. Con- 
ſidering the time when Stow wrote, the diſtribution of his ſubject is clear and 
Eoncile ; and though the diſtance of time between him and his Taft conſiderable 


_ Improver, Maitland, furniſhed the latter with a variety of recent materials to 


enlarge with, yet it is obſervable that he with his continuator have extended 
their details with abundance of frivolous particulars; and have deſtroyed tile 
connexion and unity of the whole, by n at what Proves at laſt to RF; a 
perplexed arrangement. | 


1 * 3 IT 


7% Maitland's Survey of London being . reddebia biltky, Ste diouſly 
Ffolix, though often obviouſly defectiye, ſome crude attempts have been made 
At giving meer abridgements of it with the titles of new en Mich 

have been executed both under real and under fictitio | 


Ep _ ; 
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From this ſhort review it appears that while many esd pens have See . 
exerciſed" in tracing the political hiſtory of Eng land, its commercial hiſtory, 
which belongs properly to the metropolis, has beg too much overlooked; 200 


reſigned to the hands of the lowers of one old Writer, who, after I was father 


a e than an n hiſtoria, This — might be owing to the imtnedfate 
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| meybmente W hy phi n wn white . 
the concerns of commerce were conſidered in ſuch a ſubordinate: point of view: 1 
as to require only occaſional fetnarks: whereas in fact the latter had a ſecret 


progrefhve operation on the ſprmer, firſt by deſtroying perſonal ſlavery, and I 
then by producing: two convulſions of the ſtate, that overthrew the tyranny. 3 . 


an inſolent prieſthood, and reformed theiexerciſe of regal power. Hence tile 
hiſtory of Lond appeared to merit more conſideration than had hitherto been 

: | beſtowed on it, and the only work'obÞ this kind that deſerved notice having, — =: 
: before-mentioned;: been unneceſſarily ſwelled to two bulky volumes in folio, _ — 7 1 
we come down tothe firſt intention of the preſent undertaking. This was ts 7 
brenne na, extenſive in its object, yet to be comprehended in-x - - - 3 

more convenient ſiae, and purchaſed at an eaſier price: by contracting verboſe = 
details to bring the intereſting matter cloſer together; and by a proper 0 

ment of events of leſs moment, to afford room for the due conſideration of thoſe _ 

of more importance. A labour not altogether ſo eaſy, as may at firſt view be WE 

| imagined, nor yet fo honourable as to afford any great rr e en. _— 

40" EO .be e 27 yd bolt Mule +: 18110 $257 — 

Le netther be 2 fi oo 10 k. Re A 28 00 is Boy (nc meds .2 
of Stow and Maitland in the enſuing work: as Maitland followed Stow and = 
Strype, ſo an acknowledgement is here made that his work has been conſulted. as 5 =_ 

a general guide throughout. When different perſons travel the ſame: journey, 1 
it will be almoſt impoſſible for thoſe who! followih laſt to avoid tracing the footſteps -* LE 

of thoſe who went before; eſpecially-in-places where the road Ie to be _ 
| © confined and narrow: nor ought they affect to avoid them without due cauſe. 2M 
Where the writer preferred other relations, as more ſatisfactory, or where he 7 
diſcovered facts that eſcaped his predeceflors, which eircumſtances became fre- = 
quent in the latter periods of the hiſtory ;-the authorities from whence. they 

were derived are — as routhira; rs the com ee and cor: Fi atiefaRtion 1 ed *. 

of the reader. $864 943 Car eee eden 25cm 2803 990+ 2865.00 „ HY 
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The author en it decullarly PEI "EM on — to acknowledge the 3 4 

great aſſiſtance be received = two elaborate and valuable Works; Ander ſon s 5 1 
hiſtory, of Commerce, and Hume's hiſtory \ of England. From the one he 1 

— 3 the knowledge of a variety of curious particulars, the peculiar objects _..__- 

ol his undertaking; ; and from the other, a clear and ingenious Heeg WA the —ͤ 

progreſs c of the Engliſh conſtitution down to its preſent. frame. „ = 


0 1 Was indeed's careful and 22 colleQor of facts. a and ir but Hel - 
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iu appeared:to have collected ſrotn it-already r the preſent writer therefars, to en- 
lucge his ſources of information, pteferred Mr. Hume, whole learning and 
3 pound judgment dictated a hiſtory from more enlarged neue than as meer 
= Journal of events. When this work; prematurely; ending with: the Revolution, 
=: failed of farther aſſiſtance, Tindal's continuation: of Rapin preſented) itſelf as the 
beiſt authority toconſultſo far as it went. This however dlohng. with che reign 
7 ef George I. he then auailed himſelf of Dr. Smollet's hiſtory, which, thaugh 
a  apreeably written, has been open to the objection of not producing authorities 
5 4 $204 for the matters related: but as it was taken up at a late period, almoſt within 
=_. memory, this defect cannot impeach the uſe made of it; eſpecially: as recourſe 
w.õas at the ſame time had to cotemporary materials. From the year 1764. 
dcchere Smollet concludes, Dodſley's Annual Regiſter, and other periodical 
memoirs of our times have been examined to bring the hiſtory doyn to the cloſe 
of the year 1771: and theſe will appear of ſufficient. authority when we con- 
ſider that the public tranſactions not only of the government but of the corpo- 
ration of London have of late years been fully laid before the public by the par. 
ties concerned, and as carefully collected by the induſtry of our periodical com- 
pilers. Other authorities, occaſionally conſulted from time to time, are ſpecified 
in the notes. 33 & e, The 71 N E 5 


As à clear chronology is an indiſpenſable requiſite in hiſtory, the reigns of 
all the kings of England have been traced as head titles to the right-hand pages, 
and the years as conſtantly continued down the margins, to aſſiſt the reader in 
turning back ward or forward to any deſired points of time. Wherever acts of _ 
parliament are mentioned, the particular ſtatutes have been referred to in 
notes at the bottoms of the pages; and as the author has thus given every kind of 
atſſiſtance in his power to prevent confuſion or diſappointment in conſulting this 
work, ſo he hopes no material errors have eſcaped his attention. He, never felt 
any violent inclination to diſtinguiſh himſelf in political controverſy: here 
+, however he has been ſometimes unwarily betrayed into the hazarding inciden - 
tal remarks which the ſubjects before him naturally, ſuggeſted. But as they 
Aare ſuch as reſulted from an obvious view of circumſtances, without being ab- 
ſtruſe or far fetched; the reader, whoſe abilities penetrate deeper into cauſes 
and effects, will rather derive ſatisfaction in diſcovering any miſtaken opinions 
in the relator, than be offended at the free exprefſion of his ſentiments. It is 
| hoped at leaft that his ſincerity will be admitted; ſince had his pen been 
guided by any indirect views, he would certainly have been more reſerved in 
his comments on ſome recent occaſions: he is however bold to ſay, that 
dis ſole view, throughout, was to profiuce every fact he could collect by 
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hs Thus much it was thought. nod 10 hy 14655 hs reader, as to the con: = 
duct of the hiſtorical department of this work; it may be as neee ary to add = 
ſomething relating to the ekecution of the deſeriptive part. 'i bong el 100 5 


As the writer was Porn a citizen of Lads” and has ſpent ihe ler part r 

his life in the metropolis, it may be ſuppoſed his deſoriptions of e eee Es 
gare drawn from actual knowledge; and this ig materially. true in moſt in- 
ſtances, though it cannot extend to all caſes. No faithful accounts of the ſame 
objects can ſubſtantially vary ; and though, for his own eaſe i in ſo. multifarious an 
undertaking, he has frequently availed himſelf of delinestions drawn up, Mg 5 5 
remarks made, by other hands, which in the moſt — inſtances. are ages. „ 1 

- knowledged; (as he wiſhes not to decorate himſelf with borrowed plumes): yet „ 
the frequent correction and addition they required, have in truth giyen him 
an excluſive property in almoſt whatever deſeriptive articles he 1 adopted, | 
His acknowledgements are moreover due to ſeveral gentlemen. for hints of pri- "op 
vate information, as well to fome whoſe names he is not at liberty to mention, „ 

as to en whoſe favours have deen authenticated in the notes. 992 4 ct : gd * N a 1 
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After all, confiderins: "the. ; great compaſs of matter comp Preben in this 
volume, he is far from being 10 confident of his « own care as to ſuppoſe i it clear 


from errors; thoſe already minuted down would have been ſufficient to cheek | *- 
any ſuch. prefumption : : ill as a table of errata appears in any work, it becam PE 4 
a duty to point out what miſtakes were diſcovered; and the author would be i: =” = 
happy to find that the lift is'compleat. Some of theſe errors. admit of being 1 
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corrected with the pen, by ſuch purchaſers as will take the trouble, and 
articles may then he cancelled in the table by drawing a ſtroke over the 8. 25 05 1 F 


The copper plates, though the ſize of the page would not allow them to be 
deſigned upon a large ſcale, will, it is hoped, be found ſufficiently expreſſive to 
convey a diſtinct and agreeable idea of the objects repreſented: one or two of 
them have indeed fallen ſhort of what the author had a juſt right to expect; but 
there are ſeveral of them that do credit to the names of the engravers: the 
general plan of the metropolis, with the map of the country from thirty to forty | 
miles round, may be ace e both i in rs and corn ben to thoſe con- 1 


tained 1 in any other work. a . „ 
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„ making and digeſting it it is a 1 PR few TIES will ſabwit tochemſelyes; 3 
though they may juſtly be ſuppoſed the beſt qualified to ana lyſe their own. com- 
. poſitions. By the general arrangement, head titles, marginal dates, notes and 
rleſerences, any artiele may be cafily' found throughout this volume: bot beſide 
 _ _ theſe chronological outlines, ſome attention has been beſtowed on forming a 
particular and full index of every material hiſtorical circumſtance, perſon, and 
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1 Author declined the taſk of ſoliciting. permiſſion to dedicate; his work 
8 to any particular gentleman, though a reſpectable patron is a ſanction generally 
255 cCoveted: it is obvious that if a performance 1 is found undeſerving public atten- 
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£ tion, no private patronage can ſupport its credit; and if it ſhould- appear to 
5 merit regard, no particular intereſt is neceſſary.” As this volume is not calculated 
55 to ſerve the purpoſes of any party, ſo the writer was: cautious to prevent. the 
Ro Saut of party being fixed on it, by ſheltering it under} the name of either 
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„ is c.ourtier, or patriot of any complexion: dedications are the public proclamations 
| OE We” flattery; while true reſpe& never exceeds: the limits of ſincerity, by adopting 
| te ſtile of adulation. As every citizen of London is intereſted in the welfare 
1/3 50 of the metropolis, this hiſtory is inſcribed to the repreſentative body of the core | 
E poration; the reception it meets with will be the crue Criterion of its merit; 3 
r and the author will only add in conclufion, that he ſhall reap a ſufficient recom- | 
—_— .. pence. from his labours, if he finds they afford his fellow citizens and coun- 
= = in general the ſame ſatisfaction 3 in 2 peruſal, that he derived from Es exe- 
1 Bernard - Inn, Holborn. _ 
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HISTORY OF LONDON Book T. 

flowed from no fixed ſyſtems of poliey, nor 
were they extenſive or laſting in their conſequences. The ties of morality 
and ſocial obligations, were not then ſtrong enough to include any great 
numbers of people, needy and barbarous, becauſe ignorant; what ſocieties 


then exiſted were ſmall, and ſo detached and independent, as to view each 
other only with an eye to rapine; and the ſtronger feldom overlooked an 


opportunity to plunder and deſtroy the weaker : the ſtate of nature, or natural 


ſociety, whatever poetical philoſophers may maintain, being only a ſtate of 


brutal violence. The ſituation of things when Julius Cæſar firſt landed on 


our unhoſpitable ſhores, juſtifies this repreſentationz nor did our anceſtors attain - 


Wowedge and civilization at an eaſier putchaſe than by a hard ſubjettion 


under four ſevere maſters, the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans; and 


the preſent inhabitants of England are a mixture of all theſe ſeveral interlopers 
with the original natives. 


The limits we have preſcribed to this Work, will not allow entering into 
an examination of exploded fabulous ſtories recorded of the ancient Britons, 
with the origin and incredible antiquity attributed to the city of London ; 


neither would ſuch unneceſſary tedious diſcuſſions prove agreeable to thoſe 


feaders whoſe delire of information leads them to require ſuch relations only, 
as are authenticated by the concurrent teſtimony of writers, without engaging: 
themſelves in the labour of diſcrimination. _ V 

It has long been thought a vain expectation to find certainty in any relations 
of the affairs of Britain previous to the arrival of Julius Cæſar, who gives the 
firſt account that can be depended on of this iſland: and the ſcarcity of 
hiſtorical materials relating to London during the reſidence of the Romans here, 
ſubjects hiſtorians to great difficulty and uncertainty. The caſual diſcovery 
of an inſcription on a ſtone or a coin, ſo far obliterated as to require the aid 
of conjecture to furniſh a meaning to it; an equivocal ruin, or meerly the 
ſhape and dimenſions of a brick; are among the precarious evidences on which 


| hiſtorical events are founded, until we arrive at more ſettled times, which afford 
us exiſting monuments and a ſeties of poſitive records. — '' 
Ihe preſent name Lonpon, by which the metropolis of England has been 


long diftinguiſhed, is variouſly derived by the ingenuity of antiquarians *: 

but thete is little dependance to be had on their combinations of names; for 
by the latitude affumed of altering, adding, or ſubſtracting letters, and upon 
occaſion calling in two or three languages to expound the ſyllables, as beſt 
ſaits the hypotheſis they ſet out in the eſtabliſhment of; any name may be made 
o 
It is nevertheleſs as true, that the names of all places had ſome origin, 
as that the original appellations are ſeldom tranſmitted down from rude ages, 
„ e e e without 

„Thus it has been "deduced from Car Lad, or | from the Britiſh word Zilbwn a wood, and Dinar, 
#4 4 F408 ros 'a, ſhip, and Divas a town, the 

from Lingus, à ity of Rhodes; from Lieder a | compound of which implies a town or harbour for 


- Celtic prince ; from Llan Dyn, the temple of Diana; | ſhips; a character which its ſituation well quali- 
; from Lundain or Llandain, the Thames bank town 3 | fies it for ſupporting, | | f 


3 4 
4 * 
* : a 


— 1 * 
— 
5 2 * 
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Chap. I, UNDER THE ROMANS: „„ 
without being ſo much corrupted as to render their 3 very uncert ain, IT: | 
16 not tally inexplicable, Such appears to have been the fate of the term 

London; but that our readers may have ſufficient. choice for their own d eter= .. 

mination, to the conjectures mentioned in the note below, may be added | 
that to which Mr. Maitland gives the preference ſo far as to decide poſi tively =. 
on it. He derives it from the ancient Gaelic or Erſe language, ſtill ſpak en by ß 
the Iriſh, and the Scots Highlanders ; ; in which Lon ſignifies a plain, and cl *.- © 1 2 
or Don, an eminence or hill, than which he obſerves no denomination .can - | "17 
better , ſuit the city of London. Tacitus, who knew London well, calls it 

Londinium, copia negociatorum et commeatu maxime celeberrimum ; London 4; 
famous, for its merchants and merchandiſe . Hence it appears that how- — _ 
ever the Romans came by a name not explicable ; in their language, we can with 2 
ſome degree of certainty trace it thus far, and beyond that there are 215 4 


of old Britiſh ſignifications to chooſe aut of 3 in which every one muſt be 
It has already been obſerved that the eulieſt account. of this country chat 


to his own judgment or fancy. 


merits regard, is given by that illuſtrious Roman Julius Cæſar, who in bis _: 


celebrated Commentaries relates his two expeditions acroſs the channel from 
Gaul to Britain. By the particulars he records of the natives, they appear 
to have had ſome ler. to the preſent North American Indians; only with 
rather more acquaintance with the arts ſuited to their wild way of living: The 
were a fierce people, little accuſtomed to agriculture, were cloathed = 
ſkins, ſubſiſted on milk and fleſh, dwelt in rude huts, and ſhifted. their 1 
habitations as conveniency of paſturage, hape of Plunder, or fear of enemies . 
| prompred them... 1 
Under theſe circumſtances eſtabliſhed towns FE 3 cities are inet J 43 
to be expected; and we may ſafely argue from Cæſar's ſilence reſpecting no ; a 
town where London now. ſtands, though the country about it was te 
theatre of his princi al tranſactions — that if it exiſted at all, R - '-. 5 
no conſideration: at that time. A ſituation ſo advantageous, did not however, . + 
remain long neglected; for in Nero's reign, about an hundred years after, lt 
appears to have been a place of conſequence, though rather, as a town of trade, e 
than as a military colony; and inhabited jointly A Britans and Romans 8 
0 The civil wars among the Romans allowed the Britons. ſome reſpite after 
æſar's 
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ſecond expedition, which had racured little more than a;fimple c. 
knowledgment. of the Roman, authority, In the reign of Claudius, how  ' 
ever, they reſumed. the intention of making a total reduction of the iſland, and l 


Plautius an experienced commander was ſent over hither, where he gained = 
ſome advantages ; 3. Claudius , himſelf followed, and received the ſubmiſſion of 2 -M 
thoſe: nations which inhabited whe ſouth-eaſt parts, f the Suatey. With „ 


. White the 1 remained. Lao the name. diftin8ion ; it being filed a reat und wealthy . 
was altered to Augufta, concerning "the reaſon of by Herodian, in the time of the emperor Severus. 
which | authors are | divided, though it is agree Under the Saxans, however. the old nume w cor- 
hat this new appellation was * as an ene, 3 _— OW: 1. Latin. 1 
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— HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
| . tmeſe nations alliances were formed, with a view of detaching them from 
other Britiſh ſtates, and when occaſion offered, of engaging the former 

fiſt in ſubduing the latter. To eſtabliſh the Roman power till farther, 
their policy was to colonize wherever they conquered, rewarding their veterans 
| thus at the expence of their enemies, and thereby engaging them to. ſapport 
that power by which they obtained and held their poffeſſions. The conquered 
"countries were thus alſo improved by the introduction of the Roman laws, 
arts, and manners; the capital of every colony reſembled the mother city 
Rome, and the elegance of the Roman improvements made their authority 
be more eaſily admitted. Among the reſt, London and Verulam were created 
municipia or free eities, by which grant, the privileges of Roman eitizens 
were conferred on the inhabitants: theſe ſoon increaſed. amazingly in number, 
and by the diſtinction they enjoyed were ſtrongly attached to the Roman 
government. Accordingly we find that in the great revolt of the Britons 
under Queen Boadicea, the Britons directed their vengeance principally againſt 
theſe two cities, where they are recorded to have flaughtered- ſeventy thouſand: 
„„ cen, A Corr Reb! ß 
f This inſurrection was excited by the oppreſſive taxes impoſed by theſe 
rapacious conquerors. © One of theſe was on paſture grounds, or rather on the 
5 0 cattle. that fed on them. This tax was called ſcriptura, becauſe the collectors 
EF; of it viſited the paſtures, took liſts of all the cattle in writing, and demanded 
a certain ſum for each beaſt according to the preſcribed rate. This tax proved. 
| very oppreſſive to the Britons; for, as they abounded in cattle, and were 
deſtitute of money, they were obliged either to fell ſome of their cattle to 
pay the tax, or borrow money from the wealthy Romans at an exorbitant 
intereſt. The famous moraliſt Seneca is on this occaſion ſaid to- have lent. 


the diſtrefſed Britons, the prodigious ſum of three hundred and twenty thou- _ 
ſſand pounds; and, that hisdemanding the payment of his money with rigourz, 
| contributed among other things to this great revolt. 
The firſt notices of London, being thus aſcertained, we: ſhall for a while 
_ ſuſpend the proſecution of the hiſtory, in order to point out its original ſitua- 

; e ane e fe 7 Sq 6 now 2 OFAOas 


When the Romans came firſt into this iſland, they landed near Dover, and 


from thence proceeded toward the city, raifing their military ways, and at 
as every ten miles diſtance fixing their ſtations or camps. e T0337 


= 


© "Their approach was by ſeveral-*ways. both on the fight hand and feft, as 
will appear from the following obſervations- 1. A Roman camp was found 
near Farnborow, a village within ab few miles of Bromley in Kent, and about 


16 miles diſtant from London. 2. At Peckham of late years was dug up in 


the middle of the high-way a famous glafs Roman urn; Which kind ef urns 
are ſcarce and not commonly ſeen. 3. Much about the ſame time, not far 

5 from St. Thomas Watering, in a garden near the road was dug up an ancient 
Auanus's head in marble. 4. Many other Roman antiquities have been found - _ 
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33 8 Henry's Hiſt, Gr. Britain, vol. 1. 
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on the edge of Black- Eeath- 5. On the left hand of Kent - ſtreet in the road. „ 


to London, in the garden ground, (which was a Roman military way, and is, 
n made uſe of upon an extraordinary cavalcade, as it was 8 
on the entrance of King Charles II. at his return from Holland, and at fuch . 


8 is laid open,) they found in digging, ſeveral Roman A TRE atk _ 155 | 


of their coins both in filver-and-brals. © >! 4 ord 1291 weigh. too: 


The firſt thing the Roman general had hate ita: take care: 4 80 Was to "DIP 


fix his camp and fecure the army; which after their firſt landing on this fide, 
was about the middle of the ſtreet now called Baſh-lane, : where: he pitched: his 


tent, which was paved, as was cuſtomary among the Roman generals, and was bs 


encompaſſed” about by the/ ſoldiers both horſe” and foot. This pavement was 


aach in fometime after ir OY fire of 1 1 1 and Ls of Me is now to de Tag 


thoſs Walks ky 3 Hon 7 FT + 20 a 7 4 : Tis 7 be ph 
The architecture of the Whit Tower 15: Ne as BEN” Wie analy bois 
now remaining among u It was-new-caſed by King Charles the Firſt; 7 


in Leland's time (as 95 from a rude draught of it, at the end of the ſecond- * 


tome of his Collectanea) it had four round turrets ;/ three of which have ſince - 
been made ſquare: they all ſeem to have been ſtaircaſes to go to the ſeveral 
offices. This Tower is traditionally reported to have been built by Julius Ceſar; . 
Which may at leaſt be accepted as a good argument to ſſiew ee it is of Roman 


origin. 1 is probable that the Saxons made uſe of the ſame fortification. for 
their ſecurity, after the Romans left the iſland; for when the chapel Was 


fitted up for the reception of the records, e remained many Saxon in- 


ſcriptions. At the other end of the old Roman way, mentioned to lead from 
the Tower, near the Thames was another caſtle, Which the Romans built 
as a watch-tower, and ſtood at the entrance of Black- friars into that part of 
the city. This. tower When demoliſhed” was ſufficient to provide materials for 
building a noble and magnificent houſe for the friars, who met with ſuch. fig- 
nal favour, that part of the wall of the city, which ran-in a: direct line from 


Ludgate to the Thames, was removed on make bd for: take: ſettle et ˖. and: 


turned ſhort to Fleet-diteh nk. 112 
V pon occaſion of digging: a e bot the 0 83 Mary te Bow 


in ae after nw . fre, Sir een Wren, diſcovered the extent 


Ae f 
- ® 8 letter relating to on antiques of Landon, end to the fit vol. of Leland ColleBanca,. 
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5 HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
— or the Roman colony northward, Upon opening the ground, a foundation 
ed firm enough for the intended fabrick, which on inſpection was found 
to be the walls, windows, and pavement, of a temple or church of Roman 

_-workmanſhip, entirely buried under the level of the preſent ſtreet. Hereupon, 
he reſolved to erect his new church over the old; and, as the church ſtood 
about forty feet backward from the high ſtreet, by purchaſing the ground of 
one private houſe, not then rebuilt, he was enabled to bang the ſteeple forward, 

ſo as to range with the houſes in Cheapſide. Here to his ſurprize, he ſunk 
about eighteen feet deep through made ground, and then imagined he was 

come to the natural ſoil, and hard gravel; but, upon full examination, it 
appeared to be a Roman cauſeway of rough ſtone, cloſe and well rammed 
with Roman brick and rubbiſh at the bottom, for a foundation, and all firmly 
cemented. This cauſeway was four feet thick, under it lay the natural clay, 

"which deſcends at leaſt forty feet lower. He determined to lay the foundation 
of the tower upon this Roman cauſeway, as moſt proper to bear a weighty 
and lofty ſtructure. He was of opinion, for divers reaſons, that this highway 
ran along the northern boundary of. the colony. The breadth then north and 
ſouth, was from the cauſeway, now, -Cheapſide, to the river Thames; the 
extent, eaſt and weſt, from Tower-hill to Ludgate; and the principal middle- 
ſtreet, or Prætorian Way, was Watling- ſtreet. V 
The Roman Trajectus, or ferry, interſected the river Thames at Dowgate; 

near which was erected the Milliarium of the Romans, now called London- 

None, in Cannon-ſtreet ; from which None it is ſuppoſed; they meaſured: the 
diſtances to their ſeveral ſtations throughout Britain. At this place centered 
the Roman military ways, the Watling-ſtreet from the ſouth-eaſt and north- 
weſt, the Ermine-ſtreet from the ſouth-weſt and north, and the vicinal 

2 way from Old Ford by Bethnal-green. The firſt entered the city at Do W- 

= gate, and paſſed through Ludgate; ſuppoſed to have been originally termed 

_ Plodgate, from its neighbourhood to the rivulet Flod or Fleet, afterward called 
| Fleetditch. The ſecond accompanied by the Watling from Southwark, like- 
wiſe entered at Dowgate, and paſting through Cripple-gate, took its way hy 

Highbury-barn to Stroud-green, where there is. a much greater appearance of 

a military way, than in any other place in the -ngighbourhood of London. 

The vicinal way, led through Aldgate by Bethnal-green, to the Trajectus at 
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. - Not far diſtant from the Tower there was a Roman burying- place, that 
* of late years was found to be in that ground, which commonly goes by the 
775 name of Goodman s-fields. Theſe fields are mentioned by John Stow, but 


he takes no notice that they were a Roman burying- place. In digging the 

foundations for building of houſes in or about the year 1678-9, there were 

found many urns, together with the aſhes and bones of the dead, and ſeveral 5 
other antiquities, as braſs and ſilver money, with an unuſual urn in copper, . 

curiouſly enamelled in colours, red, blue and yellow, which was dg + Eh 
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, © @ ©. 8 
the then earl of Peterborough, : The like antiquities have been found many — 
Whi 


years ago in Spital- fields, which lie oppoſite Goodman a- fields, croſſing White- 
chapel-ſtreet z where on the farther ſide thereof next Bilhopſgate-ſtreet Was 
another ſtation of the Romans, in that part which formerly bore the name 
of the Old Artillery Ground, and was their field of Mars. In this place | 
the Romans, trained up their young ſoldiers, and likewiſe the youth of the _ 
neighbouring Britons, in the {kill and exerciſe of arms, that they might be "Ml 
more expert in the uſe. of them upon all emergent occaſions: and if any 5 
ſudden tumults or inſurrections ſhould happen in the city, they were then read, 
ond at Td , , f UT ROY, en yg e220 
Another old building of the Romans, was a watch, tower, then and now 2 
called Barbican, but nothing remains of this antique building except the name. : 
Here they kept cohorts of ſoldjers in continual ſervice to watch in the nighglt. 
that if any ſudden fire ſhould happen, they might be in readineſs to extinguiſh _ 0 
it, as alſo to give notice if an enemy were gathering toward the city ta ſurpriſe 7 
them. In Fa it was a watch-tower by day, and at night they lighted DE 
ſome - combuſtible matter on the top of it, to give directions to _ weary _ 2. 
traveller repairing to the city, either with proviſſons, or upon other occaſions, — 
The fame was afterward intended by a lanthorn on the top of Baw-ſteeple* 73 
before the fire of London, though ſeldom made uſe of, for burning of lights 9 
to give direction to travellers, and to the market people that came from te 
northern parts to London. This watch- tower ſtood; much about the ſame ä 
place where the Earl of Bridgwater's houſe ſtood before it was pulled down, . 
and not far from the old military-road of the Romans; which indeed ſee nns 
to be the moſt ancient at this time extant, to this day called Old- ſtreet e. ä 
It has been ſuppoſed that the Romans built a 7 to the goddeſs Diana, — 
on or near the ſpot where St. Paul's cathedral was afterward erected: but Sir 2 
Chriſtopher Wren, whoſe authority in this point is unqueſtionable, aſſures us, 1 
that he met with no indications in all his ſearches in the foundation © 7 
St. Paul's to confirm that ſtory. But it deſerves attention, when he adds, thaoaa are 
the north ſide of the un Ha been a burying- place of great antiquity ; for 
under the graves of the latter ages he found the burial places of the 
Saxon times: and it appeared that they lined their graves with chalk. 
| ſtones in general, though ſome were entombed in ſtone coffins. Deeper ſill were 
the antient Britiſh graves, in which were found ivory and wooden pins 7 
in abundance of about fix inches long, uſed poſſibly to pin up the bodies in *  - _ 
their ſhrouds. In the ſame row, but deeper, Roman urns were intermixed,,  —- 
at the depth of eighteen feet or more. Upon ſearching ſtill deeper for the 7 
natural ground, the ſurveyor obſerved that the foundation of the old chur en 
ſtood upon a layer of very cloſe and hard pot- earth; and he concluded that wthe 
ſame. ground, which had already borne ſo weighty a building, might reaſonably _ _ - 
be truſted again. However, he had the curiofity to dig wells in ſeveral places 
and found this hard pot-carth to be on the north "fide of the - church-yard, _ -* 
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goat ſix feet thick, and more, but thinner and thinner toward the ſouth, 
until it was, upon the declining of the hill; ſcarcel 1 four feet. Beneath this 
he found nothing but dry ſand, 10 looſe that it would run throu the fingers . 
and about the level of ow water mark, he came to water ſand, ized 
with ſea-ſhells, . N that he found a hard clay, which i is the» natural foil of 
the count. | 
By theſe ſhells i was b l that the fa, or current =; the river, had 
- originally extended where now the hill is, on which the cathedral of St. Paul 
| ſtands: and the ſurveyor gave it as his opinion, that the whole country 
between Camberwell-hill and the hills of Eſſex might have been a great Frith, 
or Sinus of the ſea, leaving a large plain of land at low Water, throug 4 
which the river found its way; but in the ſummer ſeaſon, when the ſun dried 
the ſurface of the ſand, and a ſtrong wind happened at the ſame time, before 
the flood came on, the ſands would drive with the wind, and raiſe - -heaps; 
which in time increaſed to large fand-hills; as might be exemplified by the 
ſand- hills raiſed in the ſame manner on the coaſts. of Flanders and Holland. 
The flat ſands on each fide of the river above and below London, now converted 
into good meadows, were gained by large banks till remaining, which 
reduced the river into its preſent channel: a great work this, which no hiſtory 
records! the Britons were too rude to attempt it; the Saxons were employ ed 
An continual. wars; Hangs e it Was n effected dah the ee 


| Romans. 


on the death of their en debeated rg M. Cl. Fel AL aro 
to pillage London, which was preſerved by the providential arrival of a Roman 
ſquadron. But by the Franks entering London without oppoſition, and the 
Romans at their landing falling immediately upon them in the city, it moſt 
probably was not then fortified; and, if ſo, the wall of London myſt have 
been erected between An; 298, and the reign of Honorius in 402, when the 
Romans left Britain, to defend the eity of Rome againſt Alaric the Goth. 
But the builder of it is very uncertain ; ſome. authors aſcribing it to Conſtan- 
tine the Great, and others to his mother Helena. It may with more reaſon be 
referred to the reign of Valentinian the firſt; in whoſe time Britain was re- 
_ © duced” to great miſery, by the joint attacks of the Scots, Picts, Attacots, 
Franks, and Saxons; and the Romans were 1 in divers engagements, 
until the arrival of Theodoſius the elder; who landing in Britain, divided his 
army into ſeveral diviſions, and, marching toward London, routed ſeveral 


Ferdi of the enemy, and entered 125 YA in n triumph, This great ſucceſs 
FOES Eoghan tains 2. 0206 EL 
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of the Romans recovered the drooping ſpirits of the citizens, in hopes of fu- TB. 


ture protection againſt the depredations of ſuch cruel enemies. 


- 


London never was at any time ſo great a ſufferer as at this Jans ue, unleſs 


in the war with Boadicea, therefore never had more occaſion 


as to have baffled all the attempts that could have been made againſt it, by ſuch 
bands of tranſitory enemies. And as we are told that Theodoſius, by repairing 


ſome cities and caſtles, and fortifying others, left every thing fo ſecure, that 


peace was preſerved in Britain till the departure of the Romans in the reign 


* 


of Honorius; we may conclude, that London was at firſt walled in by Theodo - 


ſius, abqut the year 368. 


It has been a difputed point, whether the wall ſurrounded the city on the 
ſide next the river? The principal objection being, that the tides and weather 
could not have ſo totally demoliſhed it as to have left no traces of it. In anſwer 


to this, the known decay of our modern wharfs, though ftrongly built, is ap- 
pealed to; and it is further urged, that we cannot, at this remote diſtance of 
time, expect to. diſcover any of its remains, ſeeing, our modern wharfs extend 


conſiderably farther into the river, than London wall can be ſuppoſed to have 
done; which will appear by the following obſervations. We are told that there 
was a tower Palatine on the eaſt of the city, and two caſtles on the weſt ; the 
firſt whereof was the ſquare white tower of London built at the ſouth-eaſt 


angle of the city wall; and the caſtles on the weſt were thoſe of Baynard, 


and Mountfitchet. Conſidering then that the modern wharfs on the weſt fide of E | 


London bridge run into the river, as far as the fourth pier of the bridge ; which 


piers. being all erected in the Thames, theſe circumſtances. are ſufficient to ſhew * 
that the city wall could not extend ſo far ſouth as the ſaid wharfs do at preſent, nor - 


nearer the river than the north end of the bridge adjoining to Thames-ſtreet.. 
Wherefore theſe wharfs muſt be ſo many incroachments on the river, ſince the 
erection of London»bridge : and we may, by the fituation of thoſe fortreſſes, 


_ ſuppoſe; that they were erected at the extremities of the wall at the river-ſide, 


as places the moſt expoſed to ſudden attacks from the land at low water, The 


Roman military ways that led into the city, have already heen pointed out; and 
it is reaſonable to conclude that at the erection of London-wall, the Ramans 


built the gates over them. Therefore Ludgate, Cripplegate, and Aldgate, three 
of them, muſt at firſt have been erected where they lately ſtood; and the fourth 


being at Dowgate, as aforeſaid, theſe were the four original and only gates built 
for the uſe of the city. The othet gates have from time to time been made for 
the convenience of carriage, and the accommodation of the citizens. Stow 
mentions ſeveral gates along the river beſide Dowgate, as Wolt-gate, Eb-gate, 
Puddledock-gate, Oyſter-gate, Butolphs-gate, Billings-gate, and the Water-gates 
by the Tower and Cuſtom-houſe. But 33 of having ever been real gates 


— 


or a wall than at 
this time: But that it had no wall then is evident; becauſe, if it dad been 
walled in by Conſtantine the Great, or his mother Helena, the wall would then 
have been not above fifty years old, and conſequently in, ſuch a ſtate of defence, 
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HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
wall, were only ſo many wharfs, or places for landing of merchandize, 
368. denominated from their owners, from vicinal places, and from goods uſually 
landed there, and which by their number and names, were without doubt erected 
Atter the diſſolution of the wall, and ſince the conqueſt. The learned Dr. 
Woodward, in his Roman Antiquities, deſcribes the materials and: fabrick of 
London wall, which he had an opportunity of examining by digging near the 
- . wall at Biſhopſgate, for foundations of certain new houſes to be erected there in 
the year 1707. His obſervations will undoubtedly gratify eurious readers, and are 
therefore laid before them. From the foundation, ſays the Doctor, which lay eight 
feet below the preſent ſurface, quite up to the top, which was in all near ten 
feet, it was compiled alternately of layers of broad flat bricks and of rag: ſtone. 
The bricks lay in double ranges; and each brick being but one inch and three 
tenths in thickneſs, the whole layer, with the mortar interpoſed, exceeded not three 
inches. The layers of ſtone were not quite two feet thick, of our meaſure. It 
is probable they were intended for two of the Roman, their rule being ſome- 
what ſhorter than ours. To this height the workmanſhip was after the Roman 
manner; and theſe were the remains of the ancient wall. In this it was very 
obſervable that the mortar was (as uſually in the Roman work) ſo very firm and 
hard, that the ſtone itſelf as eaſily broke, and gave way, as that. It was thus 
far, from the foundation upward, nine feet in thickneſs. The broad thin bricks 
above- mentioned were all of Roman make; and of the ſort, as we learn from Pli- 
ny, that were in common uſe among the Romans; being in length one foot and 
a half of their ſtandard, and in breadth one foot. Meaſuring ſome of theſe very 
carefully, the Doctor found them ſeventeen inches and four tenths in length, 
eleven inches and fix tenths in breadth, and one inch and three tenths in 
> r J ES F 15 
? The old wall having been demoliſhed, was afterward repaired, and carried up, 
of the ſame thickneſs, to eight or nine feet in height; or, if higher, there was 
: no more of that work now ſtanding. All this was apparently additional and of 
gaga mqmankee later than the other part underneath it. The outſide toward the ſuburbs, 
wW.oͤ as faced with a coarſe ſort of ſtone, not compiled with care, nor diſpoſed into a 
regular method; but on the inſide there appeared more marks of workmanſhip 
and qrt. There was not one of the broad thin Roman bricks, mentioned above, 
in all this part, not was the mortar near ſo hard as in that below; but, from the - 
deſcription it may be eaſily collected, that this part, when firſt made and intire, 
with ſo various and orderly a diſpoſition of the materials, flint, ſtone, and bricks, 
could not but carry a very elegant and handſome aſpeddt. 
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5 the City 


Whether this was done at the expence of the Barons, in the reign of king 
John; or of the citizens, in the reign of king Henry the third; or of king 
Richard II. or at what other time, cannot be aſcertained from accounts 
ſo defective and obſcure, as are thoſe which at this day remain of this affair. 
Upon the additional work, now deſcribed, was raiſed a wall wholly of brick; 
only that as it terminated in battlements, theſe were topped with copings of ſtone. 


— 
— : 


Chap. 1 1 N. DE R T HE R 0 M A N 9. . nx 
It was two feet four inches- in thickneſs, and ſomewhat above eight feet in , by, 
height. The bricks of this are of the ſame model and ſize with thoſe of the =. 

rt underneath. How long they had been in ule is uncertain.— This wall. —_ | 
ſtrengthened and embelliſhed: with ſtately. towers, which on the ſouth, together - 4 
with the wall, are long ſince become a prey to the tide and weather: 205 the „ 

remains of thoſe on the land ſide, being fifteen. in number, are {till to be ſeen; < 5 
one whereof, about the middle of Houndſditch, diſcovered by the above named 

antiquary, is of Roman conſtruction, compoſed. of. ſtone, with layers of bricks, 0 

interlaid after the Roman manner. It is ſituated almoſt oppoſite the end of _. 

Grayel-lane, on the weſt of Houndſditch, and is ſtill three ſtories. high, but ſore- „ pF 
Iy Ng, and rent from top to bottom in divers parts. W 

In ſearching for this tower, about eighty paces: ſouth-eaſt. coward Aldgate, WW 

Mr. Maitland diſcovered another of the ſame conſtruction, of the T 
one- and- twenty feet, and much more beautiful than the former; W 
being as ſound as if but ir laid, while the ſtones in moſt parts are become J 
ſacrifice to devouring time. On the ſouth of Aldgate, at the lower end of a 
ſtreet called the Vineyard, is the baſis of another Roman tower, about eight feet 
high, which ſupports a new building of three ſtories; and in the wall is me 1 
large ſtone, with the nnen inſcription, which is ſtill legible. | Rs 
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90 Glory be to God on high, who was graciouſly pleaſed. in a wonderful man- 
ner to preſerve the lifes of all the people in this houſe, twelve in num- 
e ber, when the ould wall of this Bulwark fell down three ſtories high, = 
* and ſo broad, as two cartes might enter a breaſt, and yet without any 
* harm to their perſones. The Lord ſanctify this his great e 


* unto them. Amen and Amen. of 
It was Tueſday, the. 23 September, 165 1. | 


* 


The original height of the Roman wall is conjectured, by its remains, to Ks 
been about twenty two feet, and that of the towers about forty feet. Our fore- 2 
fathers were ſo careful to preſerve it clear from incumbrance and prejudice, that 5 

they made an act, that no tenement ſhould be built vathin. ſixteen feet of the 
walls. | 5 
But to return to our hiſtory he time was now arrived, 1 98 the unweildy 
extent to which the Roman empire had attained, began to give way by the 
falling off of the diſtant provinces: which, either by the Roman governors 
ſetting up independent ſovereignties, or the natives taking advantage of the 
degeneracy and weakneſs of their maſters, began to aſſert pretenſions, to which 2: 
the corrupt government of Rome, haſtening to quick decay alſo from intern]!!! 4 
cauſes, was obliged to give way. This however was not the caſe of Britain; „ 
for, neglected by their maſters, who called home their troops for their own de- 
fence, the diſpirited Britons found themſelves deprived of protection, bar 3 
deſerted and reſtored to freedom. Unable to maintain themſelves againſt the de- — 


predations of their more warlike northern nei gh bours, the Scots and TI 
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HISTORY OF LONDON _ 
and unable to procure aſſiſtance from Rome, * the'Britons at length caſt them- 


ſelves into the arms of the Saxons. 


The Roman Pontiff Gregory the great, having in the year 597, ſent over 


the Engliſh nation, by 
ordain 


N ; 


Mellitus biſhop of the Eaft-Saxons ; Who, upon 
had cc dedicated to St. Paul, erected for him in London, the capital of 
at which time this city was celebrated for its commerce, 
being called by our venerable Bede, London, a ma#? town of many nations which 


1 converting that nation, 


repaired hither by fea and laud. It was not yet dignified with the title of metro- 


due time. 


610. 


764. 


827. 


feribed, the groans of the Britons ; and the tenor of it 


to St. Peter. 


Sometime between the year 605 and 
the iſland of Thorney, ſituated on the 


olis, which ſecnis to have been tlien applied to Canterbury, the reſidence of 
thelbert king of Kent, to whom the Eaſt-Saxons were vaffals; and Sebert, 
their king, his feudatory. Nor indeed did it arrive at the grandeur of either 


Canterbury or Vork, until upward of three hundred years after; as will appear in 


610, Sebert built a church or minſter in 
weſt of London, on the ſpot whereon a 


temple to Apollo had formerly ſtood; which he amply endowed, and dedicated 


But this church was ſoon after deſtroyed by 


y the Danes. The 


work of converſion was however much obſtru&ed by the arrogance of Auguſtine 


and his coadjutors; ſo that on the demiſe of Sebett, the firſt chriſtian king of 
Effex, who was ſucceeded by his ſons Sexred, Seward and Sigbert, they threw 
off the maſk, and publickly returning to paganiſm, 'expelled Mellitus, biſhop of 
London, their dominions. Eadbald, king ef Kent, obtained the biſhop's re- 
75 to his ſee, but the diſguſted Londoners could not be prevailed on to receive 


So defective is hiſtory 


at this time, that after the year 616 the city of London 


is only mentioned for having the plague in- 664 until the year 764, when it be- 


came a great ſufferer by fire; and underwent 


a 


to the wooden buildings and narrow lanes. 


* 


* 


on heptarchy, the people were continually harraſſed by the eontentions of the 


ſeveral princes; until the year 827, when Egbert, king of Weſſex, having ac- 


* The Romans indeed ſent them a legion twice, 
but being harraſſed themſelves, they ſoon grew tired of 
defending the Britons upon meer motives of gene- 
roſity; and after compleating the wall of Severus 
with ſtone, they finally left them, with a hint of ad- 
vice, which was that they ought to defend themſelves; 
and ſupport their independance by their valour. Not 
having ſpirit enough to profit by this counſel, they 
made a third but ineffectual application to Rome, by 
a letter couched in very pathetic terms. It was in- 


ie 4: © quired - 
was ſuitable, he barbarians, ſaid they, en the one hand 
chaſe usinto the ſea, the ſea on the other, throws us bath - 


upon the barbarians ; and aus have only the hard choice 


only the open attempts of tyranny, but allo the ſpe- 
eious pretences, and inſidious arts, continually made 


of mankind! 


* 
a Y 


Auguſtine the monk, with forty affociates, to preach the poſpel to the heathen 
Saxons ; Auguftine at firſt conducted himfelf with ſueh prudence and moderation, 
that he and his brother miſſionaries converted many of them to the Chriſtian 
faith; he was thereupon, by order of pepe Gregory, ordained archbiſhop of 
Etherius, archbiſhop of Arles in France. Auguſtine 


two other conflagrations, owing 


Left us, of periſping by the favord.or by the waves ! If ſla- 

very can/debaſe the human mind to ſuch an abject de- 

- gree, with what vigilance ought we to pppale not 
lſo 


uſe of by magiſtrates to undermine the native rights 


„ 
\ 


While this country remained under the ſeven ſtates which compoſed the 'Sax- 


—_— 


l UNDER THE S AX ON S. „ % ũ ò Y 
uired a ſuperiority i in arms over all his neighbours, conſolidated all theſe EFT ”” .. 
eng. into one, and became ſole monarch of England. He fixed his reſidence *s- - 
at London, which thus became the ſeat of government; and in the year 833, a 74 
witena-gemot, or parliament, was held there, wherein were preſent, Egbert. 
his ſon Ethelwolf, Withlaf the tributary king of Mercia, together with all the | : 
bithops and great men of England. Their deliberations were employed upon . 
the means to prevent the Daniſh piracies and invaſions for the future. England 
had been cruelly harraſſed by theſe northern plunderers, and their ſucceſſes at — x» 
length tempted them to take up their winter quarters in England, and to think 
of reducing it intirely. A body of Danes eſtabliſhed themſelves in the iſle of 
Thanet; and in the ſpring of 8 52, receiving a ſtrong reinforcement of 450 852. 
veſſels, they plundered and burnt the cities of Canterbury and London. Ethel- 
wolf the ſon of Egbert gave them a bloody defeat, but could not diſlodge them . 
from their ſettlement, which they removed to the iſle of Sheepy, where they 
eſtabliſhed their winter quarters, ready for future depredations. 
Alfred, after having been driven from his kingdom by the Danes, 56 
bis loſſes 10 ſucceſsfully, that he reduced them toiterms, and planted colonies of 
them where the country had been deſolated by their former ravages; hoping 
thereby to convert them from mortal enemies into good and peaceful ſubjects. 
He rebuilt all the ruined cities, particularly London, . repaired its wall and tow- 
ers; and having embelliſhed the city with additional buildings, committed the 
government thereof to Ethered, who had married his daughter Ethelfleda, - 
with the title of earl of Mercia. Its beauty however was ſoon ders by 
fire; for in the year 893, it was totally burnt by caſualty. = _ 893. 
The hopes of ſubduing England, ſtill ſubſiſting among the Danes, they i in 894, 894, f 
landed in a conſiderable body under their general Hæſten, on the Eſſex ſhore: 1 
of the Thames, below Tilbury; and erected a ſtrong caſtle at Beamfleote now . 
Southbemfleet, near the iſle of Canvey; from which they made frequent excur- 
ſions, commiting great ravages in the neighbouring W N This rouſed the 
vigilant Alfred, who diſpatched his ſon-in-law Ethered, governer of London, 
againſt them with an army joined by a ſelect body of citizens: they routed _ 
them, and, laying ſiege to their caſtle, took it, and a very rich + booty therein, f 
together with the wife and ſons of Hæſten; who were brought priſoners to , of 
London. In this battle the citizens culnguilired ent by. their intrepid - 
behaviour. TOE 
On the approach of the winter, another body of N Who for ſome time : 
had lain at the iſle of Mæriſige, now Mearſy, at the mouth of the river Coln, 15 
to wait the iſſue of their comrades expedition, finding it neceſſary to retire with 
their fleet to 4/ place of more ſafety; they therefore penetrated as high up the 
Thames as the river Ligan, * and towed: their ſhips up to the town of Ware. 
Here, or at Hertford, the Danes erected a ſtrong which gave the 


| Dane great uncalaneſs, Fong — — of the danger to _ 
225 they 
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* This river in the Saxon WES goes * 23 | Luys, and Lewis 3 at yn the Lea, or H; 2oknop | 
appellations, viz. Ligan, Lygan, Luye, Ley, | river. 
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EF they were expoſed, by having ſuch a neſt of robbers in their neighbourhood; 


894. 


945 


aſtical affairs were the principal objects of the council. 


The citizens, in conjunction with neighbouring auxiliaries, marched out againſt 
them early in the ſpring, with the brave king Alfred at their head; but were re- 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs. Wherefore Alfred, apprehending that he ſhould 
run too great a riſque. by renewing the attack, diſpoſed of his army in the moſt 
convenient poſts in that neighbourhood, to cut off all ſupplies of proviſions 
from the enemy; and at the ſame time diverted the current of the river Lea into 
three channels to prevent the return of the enemy's fleet to the river Thames. 
The Danes finding themſelves thus cooped up, and their ſhips rendered uſeleſs, 
broke up their camp, and retreated. Whereupon the citizens demoliſhed their 
works, reſtored the navigation of the river Lea, brought divers of the beſt of the 
enemy's ſhips to London, and deftroyed the reſt.“ FF 
Alfred was as famous for his civil regulations as for his martial talents. He 
eſtabliſned a powerful marine: he divided his kingdom into counties; the 
counties he ſubdivided into hundreds, and the hundreds into tythings, for the 
more regular government, and adminiſtration of juſtice. He inſtituted the 
office of ſheriff, appointed that moſt equitable mode of trial by juries, the 
grand ſecurity of the lives, property, and liberties of mankind; and, by a long, 
wiſe and upright reign, juſtly merited the name of A//red the Great, and the 
title of Founder of the Eugliſb monarcby. | | 
About the year 939 London ſeems to.have recovered from its late ſufferings by 
the Danes, and to have been in as flouriſhing a condition as any other place in the 
kingdom; for, by a law of Athelſtan, which appointed a certain number of 
coiners to each of the principal cities of England, eight were allowed to 


London, which was conſiderably more than was allotted to any other town, 


Canterbury excepted.; for which the ſame number was appointed. This king 


Athelſtan or Adleſtan, had his palace in Addleſtreet, Aldermanbury, which 


ſtreet we find in ancient records called King Addleftreet. He alſo founded the 
church of St. Alban's Woodſtreet: king Edmund held a wage 111 or parlia- 
ment in London A. D. 945; in which divers good laws were paſſed, but eccleſi- 


The minſter, which we have already mentioned to have been built at Thorney . 


Iſland, and which was called Weſtminſter from its ſituation with reſpect to St. 


Paul's, had been deſtroyed in the Daniſh wars. It was rebuilt by king Edgar and 


Dunſtal biſhop of London, in 958; when twelve monks were placed in it, who 


were but badly ſupported until the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, by whoſe 
piety they were more ſufficiently endowed. A very malignant fever raged 
in London, in the year 961, Which carried off a great number of the citizens; 
and St. Paul's cathedral was conſumed by fire in the ſame year. Land then 
ſold at one ſhilling per acre. In the fourth year of king Ethelred, this eity was 
almoſt wholly deſtroyed by fire. At the ſame time there were but few houſes 
within the city walls, and thoſe irregularly diſperſed. In the heart there 
Nails, pieces of planks, Ge. belonging to theſe ing the preſent Stanſtead Bridge. 27 er 
veſſels, were a few years ago diſcovered at the ——＋ | + Hume's Hill, of England. 


— 


ch ET UNDER THE: 84K O N 6. 


were next to none, (as appears by the city repertory at that "RY called Doom. ; 
day book), the chief and greateſt part of the buildings being then without-Lud= 961. 
gate. However, by what has been ſaid above, relating 10 5 number of coiners, 
this city and Canterbury appear to have been then conſidered as the chief cities 


in England. 


The Danes making preptenitions for e Fi "to on . in 993, "oi; L 


king Ethelred fitted out a numerous fleet at London, to prevent their landing, 
under the command of the earldermen Ealfrick and Thorod, and the. 
biſhops Elſtane and Eſcwige. But when they drew near the enemy' s fleet, the: 
treacherous Ealfrick, by a private ſignal, cautioned them to provide for their ſe- 
curity, and, in the night preceeding the intended engagement, deſerted with 
his ſhip, to the enemy, whereby they had an opportunity of eſcaping. His de- 
ſertion was no ſooner known, than a ſignal was given to purſue; and the Engliſh. 
fleet coming up with the rear of the Danes, one of their ſhips was 3, ah 3 


after the return of the fleet, a ſquadron of Londoners fell in with one of the. 105 


enemy's ſquadrons, which they bravely, attacked, and, after a deſperate engage- 
ment, took the ſhip-of the infamous Ealfrick, bimſelf narrowly. eſcaping. _ 

It is tedious to enter into particular details of the ſucceſſive expeditions of the. 
piratical Danes, who continually harraſſed the Engliſh coaſts, and committed the. 
moſt ſhocking and brutal violence. They were rather invited. than.. withheld . 
from extending their depredations, by the weakneſs of king Ethelred and his 
court, who, inſtead of vigoroully ſpiriting up the nation to keep out theſe rob-.. 
bers, meanly purchaſed their abſence more than once by money. | 

We have before related that Alfred had induced numbers. of. Danes to.ſettle in 
England. They were almoſt - the "ſole inhabitants of Northumberland, Eaſt - 
Anglia and Mercia; and from their hardineſs and bravery, his ſucceſſors kept 
ſeveral bodies of them in pay, who committed many exceſſes and lived at iſe - 
cretion on the country ; ;. being more ready to aſſiſt their foreign countrymen, . 
than thoſe among whom they lived, and whom they were paid to protect. From 
the inſolent conduct of theſe Daniſh mercenaries, the term Lord Dane, cor- 
rupted into Lurdan, became afterward a name of reproach for an idle, inſolent 
fellow; and the animoſity between them and the Engliſh increaſed to ſuch a height, 
that Ethelred, with a cruelty conſiſtent enough with his timidity, cauſed theſe 
Daniſh troops + all to be ed in one day! 

The Danes, who plundered the Engliſh ſo freely without : any quarrel 1 : 
were no doubt glad to ſeize fo fair a pretence to juſtify their hoſtilities z accord- - 


ingly Sweyn king of Denmark, the next year A. H. 1013, entered the river 1013s - 


Humber with a formidable fleet, - breathing revenge and deſtruction. 
wherever he came; and the people, in order to ſecure their ſafety, judged it the 


moſt. prudent. way to ſubmit to his mercy. Accordingly, as bs Wangen the coun- 
| | tries 
In this reign a tax was a5 impoſed under the name | derſtands the maſſacre in this ceſtrifted ſenſe, - againſt - 
of Danegelt ; the produce of which was applied, ei- 1. the opinion of others, who aſſert that all the Danes 
ther in oppoſing the inroads of the Danes, or in pur- in England were cut off; which from the circum- 
chaſing peace of them. ſtances is highly e | 
+; Mr. Hume, on the authority of . un-“ 
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Br = tries adjacent to the place of his landing ſurrendered to him without oppoſition y 
1013. 


red fled with his family into Normandy. 
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and bending his march ſouthward, Oxford and Wincheſter followed their exam- 
ple. He then marched directly to London; but attempting to paſs the river 
Thames, without enquiring either for a ford or bridge, he loſt a great number of 
men: however, not diſcouraged, he continued his march eaſtward, and, ar- 
riving before London, ſummoned it to ſurrender. But the preſence of their 
king ſo animated the citizens, that, reſolving to defend him and their city, they 
ſallied boldly out upon their enemy, and obliged Sweyn to raiſe the ſiege; who 
hereupon marched weſtward. Having reduced the whole kingdom, except 
London, he was determined once more to attempt the conqueſt of that city. 


Whilſt he was preparing for that undertaking, he received advice of Ethelred's 
withdrawing himſelf from thence : and the citizens, thus deſerted by their 


king, judged it the ſafeſt way to ſubmit to the Danes, which they accordingly 
did; and Sweyn was thereupon proclaimed king of England in this city. Ethel- 
The reign of Sweyn over England was not long; for he died at Gainſborough . 
in the very ſpring after his proclamation. Upon this the Engliſh recalled Ethel- 
red from Normandy : he arrived, and reaſſumed the government; but died in 
this city ſoon after his reſtoration, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral. 95 
The Londoners immediately proclaimed Edmund Ironſide, the eldeſt ſon of 
Ethelred, and, by the unanimous conſent of the nobility and citizens, he 
was crowned king by the archbiſhop of Vork, with the greateſt demonſtrations 
of joy. This was the firſt coronation that is recorded to have been performed 
in this city. Yet, notwithſtanding this brave prince was every way deſerving 
the love of his people, he found a formidable rival in Cnut, or Canute, the ſon 
of Sweyn the late Daniſh king. He. was deſerted. by the clergy, and divers of 
the nobility; who awed, as is ſuppoſed, by the Daniſh army, not only declared in 
favour of Canute, and proclaimed him at Southampton, but likewiſe abjured, the 
whole race of Ethelred; whoſe chief ſupport was the loyal city of London. | 
Canute encouraged by this ſupport, fitted out a potent fleet to reduce Lon- 
don, which adhered to his competitor ; but, upon his arrival before that city, 
found, to his no ſmall diſappointment, that he could not paſs the bridge“ 


with his ſhips; which the. citizens had ſtrongly fortified, to prevent ſuch an 
attempt. Wherefore Canute, in order to carry on a ſiege by water, as well as 


Jand, cauſed a cut or canal to be made through the marſhes + , on the ſouth 

ſide the river Thames, deep and broad enough to convey ſhips above the bridge. 
He had no .ſooner- finiſhed his canal, and brought his ſhips on the weſt ſide of 
London-bridge, than he violently aſſaulted the city on all fides. However, the 


| bravery of the citizens as often repulſed him with great loſs, and at laſt, hav- 
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ing received advice of Edmund's march to it's relief, he raiſed the ſiege, and 
4.5, Fg abit 55 e i retired 

This is the firſt mention of a bridge acroſs the] 4 It is a 2 chat cannot perhaps be anſwered 

river at London: and the building even a timber | now, why Canute found it eaſier to cut a new chan 


bridge over ſuch a river as the Thames, is an argu- nel to paſs the bridge, than to d | idge it» : 


en UbER THE DA N E. 8. 1 5 1 
retired to his ſhi ps. But, upon Edmund returning to weſt Saxony to reinforce —— * 
his army, Canis took the advantage of his abſence, and renewed the fiege 1 82 „ 
With greater vigour, though with no better ſucceſs. After ſeveral engagemens 
between them, the principal nobles on each ſide, equally harraſſed by this 
bloody competition, effected a compromiſe between Edmund and Canute, by . 
which the kingdom was divided between them; and Mercia, of which Lon- 5 
don was the capital, falling to Canute's ſhare, the city ſubmitted: to him, 
and he paſſed the winter there. Edmund was murdered about a month after- 
ward, at Oxford, and thus e N eee of A rr came into the 
hands of Canute. 15 „h E e DARK 
In the beginning of his! reli, oute found himſelf under a — of 
loading his new ſubjects with taxes, in order to gratify bis Daniſn army 
who aſſiſted him in acquiring this new dominion. He raiſed ſeventy- two thou- 
ſand pounds from them at one time, excluſive of eleven thouſand pounds le- 
vied in the city of London only: The ability to pay a ſum ſo amazing, con- 
ſidering the value of money in that age, is a clear proof of the riches of the 
city; Which, from this proportion, appears to have been poſſeſſed of above one 
ſeventh of the wealth of the whole kingdom | It is probable, however, that 
Canute intended to - puniſh the citizens by a ſevere erb for their obſtinate 
reſiſtance againſt him under their late king. I 
After thele rigours, Canute wiſely endeavoured to recbwelle the Englic to + 20 
Danddds: government by the juſtice of his 'adminiſtration: He diſbanded and | Y 
ſent back as many of his Daniſh forces as he prudently could and reſtored 
the Saxon laws in a general aſſembly of the ſtates: he incorporated the Danes 
with the Engliſh, between whom he made no diſtinction; and both of them 
being glad to enjoy ſome quiet after the diſtreſſes of war, the kingdom, for a 
ſeaſon, experienced an interval of peace. 
Canute left three ſons, Sweyn king of Norway, Hardicanute king of- Des 
mark, and Harold, who was in England at his father's death. Hardicanute 
the youngeſt, had che good wiſhes of the Engliſh. on his mother Emma's ac- 
count, but Harold was left by his father ſucceſſor to the Engliſh crown. 
Their pretenſions threatened. a renewal of the horrors of civil difcord ; when, 
by the prudent conduct of the chief nobles of both parties, an amicable com- 
promiſe was propoſed; and a witena-gemot, or national council, was, A. D. 
1036, held at Oxford; where earl Leofric, and moſt of the Thanes, on the north 1036. 
fide the river Thames, with the LiSrmcn of London, choſe Harold for their 
king. LiSrmen is by the Saxon annals rendered nautæ, i. e. mariners. But, 
taking Li df men figuratively to mean pilots of the city, the city repreſentatives 5 
at Oxford 4 be 0 8 to be the magiſtrates of London deputed in that i 
eie | 
Thoug h there i is no notice ken of any charter granted to London, ſo early. 
as this 5 yet it is fairly to be inferred from its having a voice in the na- 
tional aſſembly, that it was then a town corporate, reaſoning from the eſtabliſhed 
_ policy of thoſe times. It is well known, that national councils, by whatever 
D name 
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name diſtinguiſhed, were, in feudal times, compoſed entirely of ſuch barons, 
” - chieftains, and- dignified eccleſiaſtics, as held immediately of the crown: while all 


towns depended for protection on the lord of whom they held. They had no 
political exiſtence that could entitle them to. be admitted into legiſlative aſſem- 
blies, until they were enfranchiſed and formed into bodies corporate; When they 
became legal members of the conſtitution, and the perſons free of them, were 
thereby inveſted with all the rights eſſential to free men. Among theſe, the 
moſt valuable was the privilege of a voice in enacting laws, and granting ſupſi- 
dies; which it was natural for cities accuſtomed to municipal government te claim: 
and the wealth and conſequence which arts and trade put into their hands, 
enabled them on favourable occaſions to get this claim admitted. 

Thus though hiſtorical events ought to have a better foundation than con- 
jecture and inference, yet, on the above evidence, and under this acknow- 
ledgment, the exiſtence of London at this time in a corporate capacity is zen- 
dered extremely probable. 11 95 12 e i ino Hoh V dt ni beiv 
HFarold died in 1039, and the nobility: ſent meſſengers to Hardicanute, then 


with his mother at Bruges in Flanders, preparing for a deſcent upon England, 


intreating him to come over, and receive the crown, which he did without 
oppoſition; and upon his demiſe in 1041, Edward, called the Confeſſor, and 
revered as a faint by the monks, the ſon: of Ethelred, and the laſt, of the 
Saxon line, was choſen king, by the general voice of the people. This king 
rebuilt the minſter or monaſtery in Thorney iſland, dedicated to St. Peter, mag: 
nificently; and got the privileges he granted to it confirmed by a bull from 
pope Nicholas. : 25767; t de c 463969, 6.61.26 0X68 203 | 
In the ſixth year of Edward, A. D. 1047; 4 great council. was held in this 
city; wherein it was reſolved to ſend out nine ſhips of war, to protect the 
coaſt againſt the ravages of Daniſh pirates, and five others to remain in port as 
guard-ſhips, to be ready upon all emergencies. 
The powerful Godwin, earl of Kent, having incurred the King's diſpleaſure, 


NI 


— 


by his oppoſition to the Norman influence at the Engliſh court; he was ſum- 


moned to appear before a great council aſſembled in London, to anſwer to the 


charges brought againſt him: but, well knowing, by the intrigues. of bis ene- 


mies, that they were reſolved upon his deſtruction, he refuſed. to appear with- 
out pledges given for his ſafe conduct; which being denied, he determined to 
provide for his own ſecurity, by having recourſe; to arms. He engaged divers 
of the principal citizens in his intereft, ſoon raiſed a conſiderable army, and 


fitted out a potent fleet; with which he ſailed: directly to London; and, being 


arrived at Southwark, he anchored there till the return of the tide ; when, 


meeting with no oppoſition at the bridge from the Londoners, he paſſed: through 


the arches at the ſouth end of the ſame, with a deſign to attack the royalinayy, 


then lying before Weſtminſter, to the number of fifty ſail. At the ſame time, 


his army, being arrived in Southwark, made a formidable appearance along the 
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een DER THE DAN _ 
ſouth Bank ef the Her TMarnes. However, by the interpoſition of many e Woe 
the prime nobility; matters were happily accommodated. between the king and OE” 
the earl, by reſtoring Him and his fons to their hohours and eſtates, and ba- a N 
niſhing his Norman favourites whom Edward regarded with too much partial- „ 
ity, and Who committed gtievous outrages againſt the Engliſh. / pen this 
happy reconciliation; both tlie fleets and armies F diſbanded.) En eng 
A ſtatute, in the 46th! ch apter of the laws of this king is preſerved, wherein 
he grants and. appoints" the time for holding tholbuflirgei in London, in theſe 
words . te. Debet in London que caput regni eſt et legum et ſemper cu- 
« ria domini regis ſingulis ſeptimanis die Junz Huſtyngs ſedere et tenere;;- fun- 
11 data enim Trat olith et edificata ad inſtar magne Traje. Et ad modum et 
« in merrorfa, in (le Ventner in qua ſuper fuit ardua conipota: et anibigua plecta 1 
% corbnt et rum Domini fegis toxius regni predict quia uſas et conſuetudines 
ce ſuias una ſemper inviblabilitate conſervat ubique n ipſe rex fuerit five 1 | 
/ <6 itt expeditione” five alibi propter fatigationes gencium et populorum regni Juxfa 
% yeterès conſuetudines bonorum principum et predeceflorim et omnium prin- 
wy 1 et procerem et ſapientum ſeniorum tocius regni predicti, c. 
ing Edward here ackflewledges the pre-eminence of London over all his 
cities; compares it to ancient Troy ;' confirms to it all its ancient euſtoms and 
uſages; ſo as not to be violated by his ſucceſſors; and particularly grants his 
citizens of London the privilege of holding and keeping the hu/{yngs once a 
week, on every Monday: The fourth charter of king Henry III. has a mani- 
feſt reference to this antient privilege of holding weekly huſtings “ 
Edu/afd having no children, had intimated to Willis. duke of Niormaldy, 
an intention of leaving the ſueceſſion to him, while Harold, the ſon of earl 
Godwin, by every popular meaſure, was preparing the way for his own adyance- 
ment on the death of Edward: but happening to be ſhipwrecked on the coaſt 
of Normandy, William ſo far improved this incident in his favour, as to in- 
duce Harold to forego his own-pretenſions, and enter into a ſolemn obligation 
to affiſt him in obtaining the crown of England. On obtaining his liberty, 
Harold, however, deemed himſelf alfo freed from the obſervance of an ex- 
torted oath, and continued, by every poſſible method, to ſtrengthen. a party in 
bis favour. At the demiſe of Edward, he accordingly mounted the vacant: - 
throne without any obſtruction, having the principal nobility, biſhops, clergy, 1066, 
and citizens of London, all zealous in his ſupport ; and the day after the dea h 
of Edward, he was crowned by Aldred, archbiſhop of York «+ | 
| Upon the news of this event, the duke of Normandy ſent over an embaf 
to reproach Harold with his breach of faith, and to require the fulfilment of 
his contract: but not expecting that any regard would be paid to meer PREY | 
lations, he prepared to affert his claim in a more reſpectable manner. > 
Many circumſtances ' concurred to favour William's intended, deſcent on 
England, and he compleated his levies with great facility. The popes of Rome 
were always fond of being arbiters in political conteſts, and Alexander II. the 
92 | reigning 
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20 | _HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
5 J reigning pontiff, immediately gave his ſanction to William's claim; denounced 
1066. ex communication againſt Harold as a perjured uſurper; and ſent William a 
| - conſecrated ſtandard, with a ring having one of St. Peter's hairs in it: preſents, 
which in thoſe days, were equivalent to an auxiliary army. 
While William was preparing for his Engliſh expedition, he excited the 
Danes and Normans to make a diverſion in his favour in the north of Eng- 


land: they landed with a ſtrong force, and gained ſome advantages, extend- 
ing devaſtation wherever they came; until Harold, whoſe ſubjects chearfully 
crouded under his ſtandard, gave them a total overthrow by land, and got poſ- 


- 


_ -ſeffion of their numerous fleet. ” : OS 5; 
This invaſion was: ſcarcely ſuppreſſed in the north, when Harold heard, that 
the duke of Normandy had landed with a a powerful force in the ſouth. His 


armament conſiſted of zooo veſſels great and ſmall, on board which he croſſed 
the channel with 60,000 men, commanded by many bold chieftains, invited 
by the hopes of ſharing the ſpoils of England. Harold was defeated with the 
loſs of his life at the battle of Haſtings, fought on October 14, 1066, which 
gave William an eaſy poſſeſſion of the dominion he fought for; the aſtoniſhed 
Engliſh, after ſo ſevere a ſtroke and the death of their king, not being able to 
unite under any one leader, or to determine on any plan of meaſures to check 


the victorious Norman. | | KAT: Woe 
The quick ſucceſſion of events in the latter part of this chapter, affording 


no room to introduce the following miſcellaneous remarks, they were there- 
fore reſerved for this place. I „ 
The ſcarcity of money under the Saxons, occaſioned it to bear a very high 
rate, or in other words, occaſioned commodities to be very cheap; as will ap- 
mou by a few compariſons between them; firſt premiſing that the Saxon ſhil- 
ing was one fifth larger than our, and contained but five-pence. In the time 
of Athelſtan, a ſheep was rated at one ſhilling ; an ox was eſtimated at the 
rate of fix ſheep, and a cow at four. Between the years goo and 1000, Ed- 
noth bought a hide of land for about 118 ſhillings, which amounted: to about 
one ſhilling an acre, and that appears to have been the ordinary“ price. Silk 
and cotton were then unknown, and linen, a luxury not eaſily come at. In 
the reign of Edward the Confeſſor, the Saxon chronicle mentions ſo terrible a 
famine, that a quarter of wheat ſold for 60 pennies, about fifteen of our pre- 
ſent ſhillings, then equivalent to about 7/. 10%. In thoſe ignorant un- 
quiet times, agriculture was but badly known, and little attended to. But 
William of Malmſbury, who wrote in the time of- William the Conqueror, re- 
marks, that in the above reign of Edward the Confeſſor, London was a no- 
© ble city, frequented by merchants from all parts of the world :” and though 
the world muſt have had a very confined meaning in common acceptation at 
that time, yet the comparative opulence of the city, may be fairly. inferred 
from this paſſage. That commerce began to claim peculiar attention, appears 
from a law of Athelftane , in 925, which ordained, © That every merchant 
Rn | ---- 6. pe 
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FTE R the battle of Haſtings, Edwin and Morear, earls of Northum- 
berland and Mercia, being arrived at London from the fatal field, with 
the remnants of the army, propoſed to the citizens the ſetting up of Edgar 


Atheling, grandſon of Edmond Ironſide, for king, as the moſt effeftual mea- 


ſure to extricate themſelves and nation from their preſent ſtate of confuſion, 
and to fave the kingdom from becoming a prey to, the Norman invader. But 
in the preſent conſternation, the citizens were divided in opinion; ſome think- 

it more for their intereſt to deliver up the city to the Conqueror, leſt they 


ſhould exaſperate him by reſiſtance, to their deſtruction. Their determinations 


were haſty, unadviſed, and ill conducted ; but Stigand, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, proclaimed Edgar king ; and endeavoured to encourage the citizens of 
London to reſiſt the Normans. 


William loſt no time after his victory, but marched directly toward London wo. 


deprive his enemies of all opportunity for deliberation. The citizens ſallied out 

upon him; and, though they were ſoon repulſed by five hundred Norman horſe 
with conſiderable loſs, convinced the Conqueror, that they were not diſpoſed to a 
ſubmiſſion. To warn them of the fate that might attend their own city, he 


laid Southwark in aſhes, and marched to reduce the weſtern counties. In the 


mean time, ſays Rapin, the clergy in London prevailed” upon the citizens to 
ſubmit to the Conqueror: upon which defection of the citizens, the two brave 


. brothers, Edwin and Morcar, retired into the north. of England to provide for 


their own ſafety. 

When the citizens had concluded apon vun to 195 duke of Normandy, 
Stigand, the primate, with divers of the biſhops, repaired to Beorcham, or 
Berkhamſtead, where they made their ſubmiſſion, and ſwore fealty to the Con- 


queror : and, before he came within ſight of the city, the chief of the nobili- 


ty, and Edgar himſelf went to his camp, and acknowledged him as their ſove- 
reign. 

"William 1 was no ſooner apprized of the city of London's ſubmiſſion, than he 
haſtened his march thither ; where he was received by the magiſtrates and citizens; 
who not only preſented him with the keys of their city, but in conjunction with 
the nobility and prelates then preſent, deſired him to accept the crown. The 
capital city having thus declared for the Conqueror, the reſt of the kingdom 
thought no longer of — ee and William having thus 2 2 
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„As we have already had occaſion to mention the 

( | - » feudal inſtitutions, which by the Norman-conqueſtac- 
wy - aired a more extenſive ſettlement in England, *now 
; | frialy become a feudal government ; and as this mode 
| of government was at length ſubverted by the opera- 
14 tion of commerce; it will be incumbent on us in a 
—_ . ' biſtory of London, the chief mart of trade in the 
1 kingdom, 16 give a ſhort view of the feudal policy 


in as few ,words as poſſible, to illuſtrate our ideas of | thet 
/ _ ]them'perpetn 


Tthe great changes that #fterward took place. 
- When the northern nations of Europe travelled fouth- 
ward, overturned theRoman empire, and ſettled in the | 


"various provinces of it ; they followed their chieftains, his train. His favour Was their greate 


not by conſtraint, or under poſitive command, but as 


| HISTORY OF LONDON 
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1 fenon of the capital, cauſed a fortreſs forthwith e he 
ſtrongly garrifoned to awe the citizens ; while preparations were ma 
ceremony of his coronation, at the abbey of Weſtminſter ®. 
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The vaſſals fell into a greater ſubordination under 
the baron, than the baron himſelf under his ſovereign : 


the great chieftain reſiding at his country ſeat or caſtle, 


which he commonly fortified ; loſt in great meaſure 
his connexion or acquaintance with kis prince, and 
added every day new force to his adthority over the 
vaſſals of the barony. They received from him edu- 
cation in all military enerci ſes þis trofpitatity inxited 
them to enjoy, ſociety in bis ball; their Ieiſure made 
M retdiners on his perſon's. th partook 

of his fports Franeeneß ts „ ark ene yt 
ratifying their ambition but by making a figure. in 
k! « {fhonowr: his 
diſpleaſure expoſed them to contempt and ighominy ; 


volunteers who offered to aceompany him that led them |.and they felt every moment the neceſſity of his pro- 


forth, and ſhare his fortune. They conſidered their 
-eonqueſts as common property which all had a title 
therefore a tribe governed by theſe high ideas of liber- 
ty, ſubdued a large territory, they found it was neceſ- 
5 ſary to keep themſelves ſtill in a military poſture: to 
. maintain their poſſeſſions. They ſeized; ſuch a quan- 
tity of land as was neceſſary for their ſettlement; the | 
prince who led them out received the largeſt ſhare to 


tection in, their controverſies with other vaſſals, and in 
the dafly inioads and depredations they were liable to 


to ſhare, as all had contributed to acquire them: when from the neighbouring barons f. From this ſervile at- 


tendance and entertainment, are derived thoſe tradi- 
tionary reports of old Engliſh hoſpitality, the extinc- 
tion of which is ſo often injudioiouſſy regretted. 
From this chain of dependence, a kingdom may 
be confidered as a great barony, and a barony as a 
ſmall kingdom. The barons were peers to each other 


Auppott his government; the remainder was parcelled in che natidnal council; and in ſome degree compa- 


out among his chief officers; and theſe, after the ex- 
ample of their ſuperior, diſtributed portions of their 
land among their dependants. The prince ſtill conti- 
nued the head of the colony; and the-expreſs condi- 


tion of all cheſe grants was, that the poſſeſſors ſnould p 


nions of the king: the vaſſals were peers to each other 


in a eburt of barony, and companions of che baron 

The ſtate of the common inhabitants of the coun- 
try are now to be conſidered, and the perſons em- 
loyed in vultivating the ground, come under review 


=_ be always ready to take the field under his'ſandard, in three Claſſes. | £ 


with a number of men proportioned to the extent of 


I. The ſervi or ſlaves appear to have been the moſt 


the land they held by this military tenure, to bear numerous claſs, and conſiſted either of captives taken, 
ar nis in his defence, This mode of ſettlement is di- n war, or of perſons over whom. a property was ac- 


F by the name of the feudal ſyſtem; and a 
Feudal kingdom reſembled a military eſtabliſhment ra- 
= - | ther than a civil inſtitution. A victorious army thus 
= \ cantoned out, continued ranged under its proper offi- 
| cers, always ready for action; and the names of ſol- 
dier and freeman, became ſynonimous terms“. | 
Theſe grants which at firſt were capable of being 
reſumed at pleaſure, by the courſe of continued ſettle- 
ment became hereditary, though under the ſame obli- 
$ : gations ; and the protection which the vaſſals received 
| | under their chieftains, occaſioned in ſuch- diſorderly 
times, the proprietors of lands not at firſt included un- 
/ | ger this partition, to reſign their poſſeſſions into the 
hands of the king, or ſome of his chiefs, and then re- 

ceive them back on condition of feudal ſervice; which 

brought ample compenſation for a burthen at once 

eaſy and honourable. The kingdoms of Europe thus 

5 | -at length: became univerſally divided into baronies, 
| ON and theſe again into inferior fiefs, over which the ba- 
ons exerciſed a judicial power . N 
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quired by other means; and their wretched condition 
appears from ſeveral circumſtances. The codes of an- 
tient laws preſcribed puniſhments for ſlaves, different 
from thoſe which were inflicted on free men; the lat- - 
ter paid only fines-or eompenſations, while the former 


were ſubjected to corporal puniſhments; and the cru- 
elty of theſe was. exceflive in many inſtances. They 
had no title to property, and receiving nothing but 


cloaths and ſubſiſtence, all the pfofits of their labour 
accrued to their. maſters; nor were they originally al- 
lowed to marry, but being encouraged to cohabit to- 
gether, the children were born to the ſame baſe con- 
dition as their parents. They were at firſt ſold at 
pleaſure, though afterward they became adſcripii gle- 
be, and were conveyed together with the farm to 
which they belonged, 3 

II. Villani, or, villains; theſe paid a -fixed rent to 
their maſter for the land which they cultivated, and 
enjoyed the fruits of it in property; but were 44. 


Hunt's Hiſt, Append..Jh, 7 1dem. 5 Ii. 
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As Stigand had taken ſo active a part againſt him, William refuſed to receive TRE - 


conſecration at his hands, and appointed Aldred, archbiſhop of Vork, t 


 poſſeſions.. Thus the feudal ſyſtem way pot eſtabliſhed 

at once bet — * of Europe; an 
were, befide, of a. cruel and extirpating. diſpoſition: 
inſtead o ſertling and ſpreading 851 among tho 
| 28 


Jeripti glebæ, or ville, from which they derived their 
"name, and were transferable with itt. 
III, The laſt claſs employed in agriculture, were 
indeed eſteemed free men; who ſeemed to poſſeſs al · 
lodial property in their own right, and beſide that, 
cultivated ſome rented farm of their more wealthy 
neighbours ; and were bound to perform certain rural 
ſervices. to their Iandlord: yet, ſuch was the tyranny 
exerciſed>by the oppreſſive proprietors, of land, over 
hoſe that, ſettled on, their eſtates, that many of theſe, 
free men, in Apa, ſurrendered themſelves as ſlaves 
to their powerf 1 ma ers, or to the biſho! s and abbots; 
that they might partake rather more of the ſecurity, 
ſuch as it was, which vaſſals and flaves enjoyed“. 
"Theſe men, though eſteemed free, could expect no re- 
dreſs of injuries in a court of barony, from lords, 
who thpught; they had a right to tyrannize over them; 
and who were armed with, laws framed to ſupport and 
juſtify opprefſion-?) the towns: were ſituated either 
within the demeſnes of the king, or the lands of the 
great barons, and were almoſt entirely ſubjected to 
5 


: 
pd * 


e abſolutè will of their maſters. The languiſhing 
ſtate of trade, when no encouragement was given to 
manufactures and the arts, kept the inhabitants poor 
and contemptible ; and the political inſtitutions were 
calculated to perpetuate their poverty. Every profeſ- 
ſion but that of arms, ' was held in contempt; and if 
any merchant, ar manufacturer roſe by induſtry, toany 
degree of opulence, he found himſelf but the more ex- 
poſed to injuries from the envy and avidity of the 
e e 6. 

 Antiquirians have long diſputed at what time the 
feudal tem was introduced into England; ſome be- 
ing poſitive, that it was eſtabliſhed among the Saxons, 
Ane others as paſitive that it was firſt introduced by 

the Norman conqueſt: but theſe opinions, by a few 
- conceſſions on both ſides, may perhaps be reconcile- 
able. | Sane e 5 

The Saxons in their own country, had, like the 
other German nations, their princes, their chieftains, 
and their ſlaves who laboured on the land: when fact 
a people ſettled in a eee they naturally 

arcelled out their new po eſſions, as before deſcribed; 
pat the ſame time it is not to be ſup poſed, that the 
whole country was ſo diſtributed or ſo held. The 
Germans in none of their conqueſts aſſumed the pro- 
port: of the whole land; as the ſuperfluity would 

ave been burthenſome, Such of the antient inhabi- 
tants as remained, were allowed to keep their lands 
on their antient footing ; and ſuch of the intruders 
as were not attached to any chieftain, took poſſeſſion 
of vacant land, and enjoyed it in the ſame manner, 
without the tenure of military ſervice : it is this that 


the Saxons 


- | ö 7 


Britons, thoſe laws which that ſettlement would 

produced, they put many of them wantonly te the 
ſword, and drove many more into France and Wales, 
As the ſea ſecured: them againſt new invaders, and as 


| ſubordination. 151 f. a A S330) L 1 
But William, the Norman, came from à country 


riety of theſe laws, and the infinite number of 


was a Norman, and almoſt every 1 had a feudu 
origin: and this gave occaſion to ſu | 
Conqueror firſt brought fiefs into England; -as- ap- 
pears more at large, in the authority from whence th 
reſolution of this doubt is derived]. 

or bodies politic, with the privilege of municipal jufis- 
dition, contributed more perhaps than any other 


ment over Europe. When the cities of Italy, about 
the beginning of the 1ith century, turned their at- 


bliſh ſuch an equal government amon 


"Xx 
ſperous. The rights which many cities acquire 


emperors, Who deemed themſelves 


France; where Louis the Groſs, to create ſome power 
that might counterbalance thoſe potent vaſſals who 
controuled the crown, adopted the plan of conferring 
privileges on the towns ſituated in his own demeſnes; 
which were called charters of community: by which 
he enfranchiſed the inhabitants, aboliſhed all marks 
of ſervitude, and allowed them to be governed by 
magiſtrates of their own nomination. His barons who 
had impoveriſhed themſelves by expeditions into the 
Holy Land, laid hold on this expedient” for raiſing 
money, by the ſale of charters of liberty, withogt 


1 


foreſecing e e eee 
P 


marks the diſtinction between allodial and feudal 
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* Rebertſen, wel. 1, note ix. p. 227. # + Hume“ Hift. App. II. 
perty. chap. Ty | 


quickly ſpread over the feudal kingdoms of Eufope 5. 


I. Daoud, Hit of Feudal Pra: 


— 


they thinned the antient inhabitants, they found it the 

Jeſs neceſſary to preſerve themſelyes in a vigilant mi- 

litary poſture, and ſubmit to the ſtrict ties of feudal 
| E  LHZS "£24 4 #61 


where theſe principles had been more firmly eſtabliſhed; . 
and he introduced many of the laws of his own coun- 
try into his new dominions. By the number and va- 
Tiet Ws, Duni ants 
made by him and his followers; the language of the 
law became more ſtrictly feudal; | when! every judge 


ppoſe that the 


The forming cities into communities, corporations, - 
cauſe, to diffuſe commerce,” arts, and regular govern- 


tention toward commerce, they became impatient 'to 
ſhake off the yoke of their inſolent lords, and to eſta- 
"themſelves, - 
as would render property fecure, and induftry = 


bold or fortunate attempts, others purchaſed from the 
gainers by the 
| fale of immunities they were no longer able to with 
hold; and ſome obtained them gratuitouſly from the 
generoſity or facility of the princes on whom theß 
depended. This innovation ſoon made its way into 


o offi- 1066. 
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. HIS TOENY OF LONDON : Bock 1 
Late at that ceremony. Aldred adminiſtered the coronation-oath to him, by 

_ which he engaged to protect the church, to adminiſter juſtice, to repreſs vio- 
, lence Fl and to govern the Normans and the Englith by equal laws. 
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haviour and lenity, ſo pacified all appearances of diſcontent, that he ven tured 
to viſit his Norman dominions; and at his retufn from thence, in the ſecond 
year of his reign, was received into London with a ſolemn proceſſion. After 
this, at the interceſſion of William, a Norman biſhop of London, he granted 


a charter to the citizens in their own language; a great favour at a time when 


: 


c 
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of four lines and a quarter, beautifully written in the Saxon character, on a 
ſlip of parchment of the length of ſix inches, and breadth of one, which 


is preſerved in the city archives as a great curioſity. 


5 they are ſewed up carefully in a ſilken bag. On one ſide of it is the Con- 

queror on horſeback; and on the reverſe, he is ſitting in a chair of ſtate. The 
rim of the ſeal being almoſt gone, the only letters remaining, are M. WILL. 
but the writing of the charter is ſtill very fair, and No. I. in the Appendix is 
an exact tranſcript of it“. 57540 „ 55 eee e | 


%%% Vb 1 Another 
Mr. Hume obſerves || that the firſt corporation was | explanation, of the Norman government, will throw 
not erected in France, until ſixty years after the con - light upon ſome of the en ſuing tranſaQtions, that would 

queſt of England, by the duke of Normandy ; but | otherwiſe, from the brevity in the relation, appear ob- 
we ie banden poſſeſſed peculiar privileges be- ſcure. As the hiſtory advances, it will however grow 
fore that ra, and the Conqueror granted two char- | more circumſtant iii. 
ters to the city ſoon after he came: therefore London | The learned Brady in his Treatiſe on Engliſh bo- 
was among the firſt cities in Europe that were incor- | roughs, has made the following pertinent notes on 
porated. Even in the earlieſt times of the feudal ſy- | this charter, which have been repeatedly quoted by 
ſem in England, it appears that the princes and lords | hiſtorians of this period. © 
were beginning to encourage ſuch ſettlements : the | 1. The burgeſſes were declared all to be law. worthy. 


* 


Saxon chiefs had allowed the towns to form them- 2. That their children ſhould be their heirs, Now 
ſelves into communities and guilds ; and under the] there were to ways of being law- worthy, or hay- 


f 


petty territories for the ſupport of the community,“ free benefit of the law; but men of ſervile condition 
and in return for theſe favours, exacted ſmall rents | ** had not, eſpecially ſuch as were in dominio, in de- 
in proviſions and horſe- carriages: William, the Con- | ©* meſne ; for they received juſtice from their lords, 
queror, formed many ſuch ſettlements through the | “ were judged by them in moſt caſes, and had not the 
land +, and however flight the original grants of pri-] true benefit of the law: ſo neither, as to the ſecond 
vileges were, they proved fo important at the time, | “ obſervation in this charter, could their children be 
that the inhabitants by their induſtry were enabled to]“ their heirs, - for they held their lands and goods at 
get them extended. In proportion as the powers of | © the will of the lars, and were not ſure to enjoy 
corporations were enlarged, the feudal powers de- | them longer than they pleaſed him. The ſecond 
clined ; until at length commercial freedom triumph- | ** way of being law-worthy was, when men had not 
ed over landed tyran ). 7 committed any crimes, or done any thing for which 
Thus having given the out - lines of that deſpotic] they forfeited the law, and deſerved to be out-law- 
ſyſtem, which now governed the nation, and ſhewn | ©* ed; then they were ſaid to be legales homines, recti 


1 


1 ally reſcued the common people from it; we {ball | ** the firſt ſenſe of the word. 
—_ NR return to the hiſtory of London, where the ſymptoms| © From hence we may make a very probable con- 
= | | of its decay will in due time appear. This previous] jecture at the meaning of this protection or charter 
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Every thing now tending to tranquillity, William by a mixture of reſolu%k be- 


the French tongue began to be the ang; language. This charter conſiſts 


I The ſeal of this charter is of white, and being broken into divers pieces, 


plea of protecting them, walled them round, and] ing the benefft of the law; by the ſtate and con- 
ſometimes put garriſons into them. They beſtowed | ** dition of men's perſons, almoſt all freemen had the 


the firſt ſteps by which commerce and the arts grad: | *© in curia, or law-worthy, but not ſo properly as in 
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Chap. U. | UNDER! W. L. L EA N I. F 
Another lat in the Saxon language, conſiſting of three liaes finely writ- 
ten on a ſlip of parchment, of the length of ſix inches and a half, and breadth 
of three quarters of an inch, is carefully preſerved in the ſame box. with the 
firſt charter above ſpecified. The ſeal of this charter is alſo of white wax, 


and pi Served in a ſilken bag; but is ſo much defaced, that all that can be | 
made of the impreſſion it bore, is ſomething reſembling a gate with ſome ſtee⸗ 
ples or ſpires. However, the writing of. the. e 1s. very fair, and 8 be 


found in the Appendix, No. II. 


This latter charter is conceived in ſuch BEE 3 that it does not even 
point out the perſons to whom the grant is made }: It is alſo obſervable,. that, . 
to whom they are 


Mr. Hume, after Dalrymple*, indeed fays, that the, | 


neither of thele charters is dated; but William, the biſhop, 
both directed, died in 1073. 
famous charter, as it is called (No. I.) of the Conqueror, is nothing but a 


letter of protection, a declaration that the citizens ſhould not be treated. as 
llaves. But even this was a conſiderable immunity at a time when all who. 
were not poſſeſſed of land, were conſidered in that capacity: beſide, domeſtic 
policy was not as yet ſo far improved, as to call for much preciſion in the terms 
What enhanced the value of theſe charters was, that they 
were granted at a time when the feudal ſyſtem obtained a firmer and more ex- 


of public deeds. 


tenfive eſtabliſhment, by the ſettlement of the Norman barons in England, 
under the military tenure. But. we ſhall ſoon ſee that, by our inſular ſituation, 


by induſtry and commerce, this barbarous plan gradually. gave way to a dif- £7 


ferent ſyſtem, introduced by a more general diffuſion of property. 
London received a conſiderable check in the year 1077, by a fie, Piech 
laid it almoſt totally in aſhes; and two years afterward, the king built the 
Tower of London, probably where the fort abovementioned ſtood, to ſe: 
cure the fidelity of the inhabitants : the ſurveyor, of the work was Ingulphus, 
biſhop of N Another fire laid it in ruins, together with the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, in 10863 but, by the vigilance of Maurice, biſhop of Lon- 


land had hitherto ſeen. - 


« It is not to be doubted; but that the heat of | « to the Conqueror for thaw was, that their late N 


— 
A. D. 


1086. 
don, the cathedral was reſtored i in a more noble and een manner 1 Eng- 5 


London had obtained of the Saxon kings ſeveral li- 


A berties and immunities, amongſt which this was one, 


«® to be ſo far free, as not to be in dominio, or ſo ob- 
* noxious to any lord, but that, by reaſon of their 
«« ſtate and condition, they might be /aww-wworthy, that 
< 18, have the free benefit of the law ; and likewiſe 
6 further obtained, (if it was not then a conſeq uent of 

erſonal eſtate and condition) that their chil- 


* their pe 
* dren ſhould be heirs of their lands and goods, and 


in both theſe were free from the injuries and un- 
** reaſonable demands and power of any ſevere lord: 
* fo that all the application made by their biſhop Wil- 
10 "—M and not unlikely by Godfrey the portreve, 


x DIO: on i Feudal Property. Hume' s Hit ATE il. 1 af 25 > 
; i x 


% Edward's days, t 
-©*. heirs, and that they might 3 in both 
«« from the injury and violence of imperious lords; 
„% which by the prevalency of their biſhop were 


T and condition might be the ſame it was in kin 
at their children uy be their 


granted. Conſidering therefore, that by the fore- 
- going inſtances it is clear, that many or moſt bur... 
S eſſes of other burghs were in dominio, either of the 
« Fog or ſome other lords or patron, in the time of 


“ king Edward, and that the Londoners, might fear 
6 the Conqueror would break in upon their priyi- 


« leges, and reduce them to the ſame erw 3 2 


© was a great: privilege obtained.” 
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1099. 


— Tt was in this year, 1086, that the celebrated Doomſday-book, written on 


. Nors, with the ſtate and condition of the various e of Prager at chat time, 
not elſewhere to be met with. | 


Bow, in ſuch Engliſh as was then in uſe. For the ſame reaſon, the firſt arched 


Rufus, or the red haired, under the ſanction of his father's deſtination, took 


ſucceeding to the duchy of Normandy. 


flood. 


% 


* 


HIS P O 1/0/NDON — Book'# 


vellum in Latin, and ſtill exiſting in the Exchequer, was compleated by order 
of William the Conqueror; being a ſurvey of all the lands in England held in 
demeſne, as well in Edward the Confeſſor's time as his own *, By this book, 

according to Dr. Brady, it appears, that cities and towns, were then but in a 
very low ſtate, and were promiſcuouſly called either the one or the other. The 
early immunities poſſeſſed by London, might poſſibly be the reaſon that it was 
not comprehended in this ſurvey; which was alſo the caſe of Wineheſter. This: 
book is eſteemed a moſt valuable treaſure, from which many uſeful and curious 
particulars are gathered, reſpecting tenures, boundaries, corporations, and ma- 


In the reign of William the Codqueror, the oth chiral of St. hey in 
Cheapſide, was built; and being the firſt church that was built with arches of 
ſtone, 1t obtained the name of St. Mary de Arcubus in Latin, or St. Mary-le- 


ſtone bridge, erected at Stratford, four miles (eaſtward of London, gave name 
to that village of Stratford-le-Bow ; which being now much increaſed, is di- 
ſtingutſticd into two, by the names of Bow and Stratford F. 

On the death of William the Conqueror in 1087, his ſeeond 10 William 


poſſeſſion of the Engliſn crown ; ſeized his father's great treaſure at Wincheſter, 
and was crowned: by Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury; his brother ned 
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A moſt terrible hurricane happened in the month: of November, 1091, which 
blew down above 600 houſes in London, ſeveral churches, and even damaged 
the Tower of London, fo lately built by William I. but the moſt cur- 
prizing event was, its. taking off the roof of the church of St.  Mary-le-Bow 
in Cheapſide, which was carried a conſiderable way; and when it fell, it was 
with ſuch violence, that, .by report, four of its rafters, of ſix- and twenty feet 
in length each, were forced into the ground above twenty feet deep! To give 
credit to this relation, we are told, that London was not then paved, and that 
the ground was of a mooriſh nature. As it was in the ſame year, it is likely 
that it was during this ſtorm, that London-bridge was carried away by a great 
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Two years after A. D. 1093, another fire deſtroyed a great part of the city: 
and theſe calamities, inſtead of meeting with any alleviation, were farther increaſed” 
by the vaſt ſums of money levied by the king in 1097, from. all parts of the. 
kingdom, toward the carrying on his works at the Toon of London, Welt- 
minſter, and in building a new bridge. 

By an extraordinary high tide or ſwell of the ſea in 1099; the river Thames 
overflowed its banks in divers places near the ſea ſo violently that ſeveral towns 
and . were laid under — and part of the fomerly belonging to 
Godwin, . 
” Anderſon s Hiſt, Comm. vol. I. p. 65. + Anderſon, vol, I. p. 70. 
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Chap. It UNDER HENRY 1 
' Godwin, earl of Kent, were ſwallowed up by the iſea : By which diſaſter, ole Th 


dangerous ſands were formed, ever ſince called Godwin's ſandds. iter 
he accidental death of William Rufus afforded his young brother Henry, 
then in England, opportunity to ſecure poſſeſſion of the regal power. He ſeized 
the royal treaſure at Wincheſter, and, haſtening to London, got himſelf ſuddenly 
acknowledged king, and immediately aſſumed the exerciſe of royal power. It 
was this king who granted the third charter to the city of London; for having 


1100. ; 


uſurped the crown, in prejudice to Robert, his eldeſt brother, he well knew how r 


difficult it would be to ſecure himſelf upon the throne, without the aſſiſtance 
of the Londoners. . To engage them therefore to ſupport his government, he 


conferred the advantageous privileges on the Nee ape that are contained i in the. 8 


charter, Appendix No. III. 


By this charter the citizens were relieved e FARE" oppredi ive 4aidh which . 


were inconſiſtent with the freedom which commerce requires. They were eaſed 


of the tax called Danegelt, which had been impoſed on the nation by Ethelfed to 


defray the charges of repelling the Daniſh invaſions, and to raiſe the money 
with which he meanly purchaſed temporary ceſſations of their inroads. Taxes are 
not eaſily relinquiſhed even when the occaſion ceaſes, and the kingdom at large 
continued to pay the tax of Danegelt, until the reign of Henry II. They 


were alſo freed from trials by battle. The judicial combat at that time was practi- 
ſed all over Europe; and, being conſidered as an appeal to Providence, was receiv- 


ed as one of the happieſt modes of deciding'the truth of diſputed facts, and even 


abſtruſe points of law. No one could decline the challenge; prieſts, * women, 


minors, and infirm perſons, not able to handle arms themſelves, were obliged 
to produce champions to maintain their cauſes. The judge himſelf was not ex- 


gauntlet, the judge could not without infamy refuſe to accept the defiance. 
The practice was with great difficulty diſcouraged ; a trial by combat was ap- 
pointed in 1571, but queen Elizabeth interpoſed and prevented it: another in- 
{tance occurred ſo late as the reign of Charles I. but was alfo accommodated 
without bloodſhed *. Priſoners at the bar are till queſtioned how they chooſe to 
be tried, though. there is now but one anſwer,” and no choice remaining. 
Another clauſe freed the citizens from the arbitrary power of the portreve, whe 


had uren to quarter the king's domeſtics at diſcretion upon the citizens. 
The privileges of the corporation of London being thus defined and eſtabliſh | 


empted ; for if any party accuſed him of perverting juſtice, and threw down his 


ed, inſtead of being expoſed to the arbitrary caprices of the prince; the citizens 
reduced their municipal cuſtoms, which had as yet only ſubſiſted by preſcription; : 


into written laws. Trade began to afſume a ſyſtematical frame, and the artiſans 


and retailers, after the cuſtom of the free cities of Italy, formed themſelves into 
fraternities or guilds, of which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 


hereafter, As yet however the king retained the appointment of the port- 
reve or chief 5 of the city in his own hands. . 
— 7+ | Early 
Ses Robertſon? 5 Charles v. vol. 1 where this | the moſt antient fellowſhips 210 guilds i in Los 


ſubject is amply diſcuſſed. which is probable enough, conſidering their profeſ- 
+ Madox relates that the weavers and bakers were ons, and the natural wants of n In king 
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HISTORY OF. LONDON 


minſter, by archbiſhop Anſelm under the king's licence, and in the preſence of 
the temporal barons, for the regulation' of eccleſiaſtical matters, and the better 
government of the clergy; Celibacy was enjoined, and fimony condemned ; 
but the clergy not conforming to the decrees relating to celibacy, another ſynod 
was held fix years after, in which it was again ſtrongly ordered. On this ſub- 
je& hiſtorians give us a merry anecdote ; for we learn that the prieſts ſtill not 
caring to be deprived of their wives, pope Calixtus ſent over cardinal John de 
Crema to ſuppreſs this enormity. A ſynod was held by him in 1125, which 


enacted ſevere penalties on the marriage of prieſts: and the cardinal in a public 


oration declared it to be an unpardonable ſacrilege, that a prieſt ſhould dare to 


conſecrate and touch the body of Chriſt, immediately after riſing from the ſide 


of a ſtrumpet; for ſo he characteriſed the wife of a prieſt. Unluckily however 


for the-cardinal, the officers of juſtice, breaking into a diſorderly houſe the 
night following, detected him in bed with a ſtrumpet in the literal ſenſe of the 


word ! A misfortune which cauſed his departure very ſpeedily and quietly*, The 


ſynod broke up, and the clergy no doubt availed themſelves of the diſgrace which 


the adhocates for clerical chaſtity ſuſtained. | | ; 
Henry I. reduced the dukedom of Normandy under ſubjection to the Engliſh 


government ; and thus a ſtate, which had conquered and given a king to England, 
became at length a province to it ; an event which would naturally have reſulted, 
even had they both continued peaceably under one ſovereign. He died Decem- 
ber 1.-1135, on which Stephen, earl of Boulogne and Mortaign, grandſon to 


William the Conqueror, by his daughter Adela, came privately into England ; 


and, notwithſtanding his having ſolemnly ſworn to the ſucceſſion of Matilda or 
Maud, the empreſs, daughter to the late king, he perfidiouſſy attempted to pro- 
cure the ſceptre for himſelf, by the aſſiſtance of Hugh Bigod, ſteward of the 
houſhold, and three perjured prelates, viz. William archbiſhop of Canter- 


| bury; Henry biſhop of Wincheſter (brother to Stephen); and Roger, bithop 


of Saliſbury : who with the reſt of the biſhops and nobility, had ſworn to ſup- 


port Matilda's claim. Having got himſelf crowned, he proceeded to the exer- 
ciſe of ſovereign authority, without even the ſhadow of hereditary right, or the 


countenance of the nobility or people. This uſurpation occaſioned a long and 
bloody war, whereby the city of London greatly ſuffered ; for the citizens, art- 


fully cajoled by thoſe wicked prelates, received Stephen into their city. 

The next year a very great fire happened at London Bridge, which deſtroyed 
all the way weſtward to St. Clement's Danes: But Stow ſays that this dreadful 
conflagration began at the houſe of one Ailward, near London ſtone, and conſumed 
all the way eaſt to Aldgate, and weſt to St. Erkenwald's ſhrine in St. Paul's 


_ cathedral ; both which it deſtroyed, together with London Bridge. Notwith- 


ſtanding which diſaſter in 1139, the citizens were obliged to pay to king Stephen 
R . | 3 "FE 


— 


Henry the I's reign, he ſays, the weavers of London London, concerning their high immunities and pri- 
rendered to the crown, a rent or forme, as it is called | vileges. PITT | 
in the ſtile of the Exchequer, for their guild; and | * Hume's Hiſt. 


had, in after times, great diſputes with the city of 
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— Farly in this reign A. D. 1102. a national ſynod was held at St. Peter's Weſt- 
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Chip. 2 UNDER STEPHEN. „%% 
one hundred "REM of filver, which he exacted of them for a their I.. | 
right to chooſe their own Sheriffs. 7 1 1 
When ſortune had ſo far favoured the e of Matilda, as with a victory N 
over Stephen, to put him alſo into her power; ſhe ſought to gain the affections 
of the clergy by receiving the crown at their hands, rather than from the ſtates 
of the kingdom, regularly called together. Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, bro- 
ther to Stephen having a legatine commiſſion called an eccleſiaſtical council. 
in which her right was acknowledged. The only laymen, who were ſummoned 
to this aſſembly, were the deputies from London, who, arriving the ſecond day 
of the ſeſſion, were required to ſubſcribe to the reſolution of the preceding day. 
The Londoners however were not fo tractable; they endeavoured to ſtipulate for 
the releaſe of the king, which they urged as the common deſire not only of the 
citizens, but likewiſe of all the nobles reſiding 1 in the city: but they were told 
by the. legate, that it ill became the Londoners, who were conſidered as ngblemen 
in England, to take part with thoſe cowardly barons, who had been his ill adviſers, 
and had afterward deſerted him. A negociation was entered into with the city, 
Matilda remaining at St. Alban's waiting the reſult ; but at length the citizens 
thought it prudent to ſubmit to her authority. 
It was not long before the city experienced her reſentment, by a grant ſhe made 
to Geoffrey, ear] of Eſſex, of all the poſſeſſions which his grandfather, father or him- 
ſelf, had held of the crown, in lands, tenements, caſtles, and bailiwicks ; among 
which were the Tower of London and the ſheriffwicks of London and Middle- 
ſex, at a fee-farm rent of 3ool. per ann. as held by his grandfather. She far- 
ther granted to the ſaid Geoffrey the office of juſticiary of the city, and of the 
county of Midleſex ; ſo that no perſon whatſoever could hold pleas either in the 
city or county without his ſpecial permiſſion. 
The Londoners ſoon felt the ſad effects of an agreement, by which ſome of 
their moſt valuable privileges were ſnatched out of their hands. 
The imperious diſpoſition of Matilda quickly ſhewed itſelf in the haughty refu- 
fal of every requeſt made by her new ſubjects, which ſhe knew not how to mitigate 
with affability of behaviour. The wife of Stephen, with many of the nobility, 
petitioned for his liberty, offering to engage for his renouncing all pretenſions to 
the crown, and retiring to a convent ; the legate requeſted that his nephew, 
prince Euſtace, might inherit the patrimonial eſtates of his unfortunate father ; 
the Londoners ſued for the eſtabliſhment of king, Edward's laws, inſtead of 
thoſe of king Henry, which they complained of as being oppreſſive: but all 
theſe applications were anſwered by peremptory and haughty denials. 
The legate, who had already renounced the ties of blood, and broke 
through his oath of allegiance to Matilda, could ſcarcely be expected to adhere 
to her any longer then. ſhe appeared diſpoſed to forward his views. Diſguſted 
therefore to find Matilda as haughty as himſelf, he took advantage of the. 
general ill humour, and tampered with the Londoners to ſtir up a revolt. His 
intrigues were directed to the ſeizing of her perſon, but ſhe faved herſelf by a 
precipate flight to Oxford, which was no ſooner ROW, than her palace Was 
plundered by an of 
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HISTORY OT LONDON Bock l. 
Soon after her retreat from London, ſhe beſieged the legate, who had ſhut 


for aſſiſtance, which being arrived, he aflembled his retainers, and joining the 
Londoners, with ſome of Stephen's mercenary troops, beſieged Matilda in his 
turn, in the city of Wincheſter. Matilda, now being reduced to great extremi- 
ties by famine, was forced to eſcape a ſecond time; but her natural brother 


Robert earl of Glouceſter, who was the chief ſupport of her cauſe, being taken 
by the enemy, in this retreat, ſhe exchanged Stephen for him; and, thus each 


party acquired freſh ſtrength, by the reſtoration of their leaders. 
The future events of this war having no im mediate connexion with the affairs 


of the city of London, it will ſuffice to ſay, that Matilda, with her ſon Henry, 
were at length forced to retire to Normandy, and Stephen reſumed the ſovereign- 


1154. 


ty: his ſon Euſtace dying ſoon after, he entered into treaty with Henry, who was 
declared heir to the crown, and ſucceeded to it by the death of Stephen, October 
25, 1154. 1 
1 0 farther occurs to our purpoſe in the reign of Stephen; we are told 
indeed, that, after a very wet ſummer of the year 11 50, fo great a froſt enſued, 
on the ninth of December, that horſes and carriages croſſed the river Thames 
upon the ice, as ſafely as on firm ground: this froſt held till the month of 


March following. 


1173. 


Henry bore the city of London no good will on his mother Matilda's ac- 


count; for we find he exacted dona or free gifts from it in the years 1158, 


11 59, 1170, 1172, 1173 ; at which times the citizens paid him 104431. 1000 
mark, 666]: and in two years each times 6661. 13s. 4d. which appear to have 
been in lieu of taillages. 8 IM | 


About this time we meet with ſad accounts of the remiſs government of the 


city, and of the abandoned practices of ſome of the citizens, who are charged 


with forming confederacies to break open houſes by night, and with robbing and 


murdering all who were ſo unhappy as to come in their way. How a commercial city 
came to have ſuch depraved inhabitants in it at that time particularly, may not 


be eaſy now to determine; but the diſſenſions and wars, which had lately taken 
place, and divided the people between the pretenſions of Stephen and Matilda, 


had not certainly been favourable to their morals. Perſons once uſed to the 
licences common to a military life, and hardened to the ravages committed on de- 
fenceleſs enemies, do not eafily return to an-induſtrious courſe of life, or con- 
form again to the decorums of civil ſociety. . e 

Among the meaſures made uſe of by the king to drain money out of the 
pockets of the citizens, the following muſt not be forgot. Many artiſans had 
erected themſelves into fraternities or companies, and had acted as bodies cor- 
porate without the royal letters patent; theſe were therefore ſtigmatiſed with 


the name of adulterine guilds,* and the king fined thoſe of the aldermen and others. 


| The 


who acted as preſidents or maſters of them. 


" Among theſe were the goldſmiths, glovers, curriers, butchers, Kc. Anderſon, 


himſelf up in the caſtle of Wincheſter. He ſent to the magiſtrates of London | 
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to them one Iſenbert to finiſh this bridge“. 


The charter in the bene No. IV. was 12860 to * citizens of London © 'A W 
by Henry the ſecond; but being without date, the time when it was given, 117% 


cannot be exactly aſcertained. þ | 
This charter was not anly a cofirthation of that given by Henry I. but grant- 


ed other immunities, which argues the increaſing ſtate of trade; and princes 


now began to perceive it was their true intereſt to aft” and favour arts and . 


* 
. — 


commerce. 


Another proof of the growing conſequence of the ety; was the attention to 


improvement that began to appear by the reſolution formed by the Londoners 1000 


— 


to rebuild their bridge of ſtone. 


By the Saxon annals it appears that there was no bridge at London in the 


year 9933 for we are told that Anlaf, the Dane, in that year failed up the ri- 


ver as far as Staines, with a fleet of ninety-three ſhips, and ravaged the countries 
Now, if there had been a bridge at London, at the time of this 


on both ſides. 


invaſion, it is not to be queſtioned but the citizens would have fortified it in ſuck 


a manner, as to have obſtructed the paſſage of Anlaf, as they did frequently ; 


after that of ſeveral of the moſt potent Daniſh fleets. Hence it is probable a 


pridge was erected in the reign of Ethelred, between the faid year 993, and Anno 


1017, when Canute, king of Denmark, cauſed a canal to be made on the ſouth 


fide of the river for carrying his ſhips through to the welt fide of the bridge, a8 


the reader has been informed in its proper place. 
The continual expences in maintaining and repairing a wooden bridge be- 


coming burthenſome to the people, who, upon extraordinary occaſions, when 
the lands appropriated for that uſe fell ſhort of the charges, were taxed to 


make up 


the deficiencies; it was reſolved to build a ſtone bridge, a little to 
the weſt of that wooden fabrick, whoſe head, in” the days of William T. 
pointed aſhore at Botolph's wharf; and the management of the undertaking. 
was given to Peter, curate of Colechurch, a man choſen for his knowledge of 
building. But this architect did not live to finiſh this great undertaking ; for i in 
the third year of king John's reign, we find among the Tower- records a 


letter from the ſaid king to the mayor and citizens of London, recommending 
There is not the. leaſt mention 


however 


This letter is thus: rendered into Engliſh : x: « all who ſhall paſs the ſame, will, through his 10 


4 John, by the grace of God, king of England, 
* &c. to his faith ful and beloved wy mayor and'citi- 


gens of London, greeting. 


«© Conſidering how the Lord in à ſhort time has 
* wrought, in regard to the e of Xainctes and 
* Rochelle; by the great care and pains of our faith- 


« ful, learned and worthy clerk, Henbert, maſter of | 


« the ſchools of Xainctes: we therefore, by the ad- 
* vice of our reverend father in Chriſt, Hubert, 
* archbiſhop of Canterbury, and that of others, have 


% deſired, directed and injoined him to uſe his beſt 


« endeavours in building your bridge, for your bene- 
« fit, and that of the publick ; for we truft in the 


Lord, = this bridge, ſo nocellary for you, and 


% duſtry, and the divine blefling, ſoon. be finiſhed : 
% wherefore, without prejudice to our right, or that 


of the city of London, we will and grant, that the- 


«© rents and profits of the ſeveral houſes that the ſaid 


0 maſter of the ſchools ſhall cauſe to be erected upon' 


the bridge aforeſaid, be for ever appropriatet to? 
© repair, maintain and uphold the ſame. _ 

And ſeeing that the neceſſary work of the ſaid* 
6 bridge cannot be accompliſhed without your aid, 


and that of others; we charge and exhort you: 


| 


Þ: 


* 


% -kindly to receive and honour” the above - named 


«© Iſenbert, and thoſe employed by him, who will 


ce perform every thing to your advantage and credit, 
" ann} to his 


ions, 128 affording him 
2 66 your 


1201. 


. 


— 


— 
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775” however of any ſuch ſurveyor in all our hiſtorians ; who. unanimouſly declare, 
1201. that the completing-of the work was at Peter's death committed to the care of Serle 

Mercer, William Almaine, and Benedict Botewrite, merchants of London, who 

- 2209 finiſhed. the firſt ſtone- bridge at London in the year 1209. We are alſo 
told that the maſter maſon of this great work not only erected the chapel on the 

ninth pier from the north end, but likewiſe | endowed the fame for two prieſts, 
four clerks, &c. This was the firſt building on the arches of London-Bridge, 
which was afterward augmented with ſo many chanteries, that there were 
four chaplains belonging to it in the 23 Hen. VI. This chapel was de- 
ſtroyed when the houſes were taken from the bridge in the year 175858. 
It has been a vulgar notion that the foundation of this bridge was laid upon 
 woolpacks; an error which might owe its origin to a tax laid upon wool toward 
its erection. But from the ſurveys which were taken of it preparatory to its 
late alterations, and more eſpecially by taking up one pier to widen the centre 
arch, it is now diſcovered that the ſtone piers are founded on vaſt frames of piles, 
which are drove as cloſe as art can effect. On the tops of theſe piles are laid 
long planks or beams of timber, ten inches thick, ſtrongly bolted; whereon 
is placed the baſe of the ſtone pier, nine feet above the bed of the river, and 
three below the ſterlings : on the outſide of this wooden foundation, (and for its 
| preſervation) are drove the piles, called the ſterlings. It is alſo found that the 
lowermoſt layers of ſtones in the piers, were laid in pitch, inſtead of mortar, 
to prevent the water damaging the work. _ E 
But notwithſtanding all the art and charge uſed in the building of the ſtone- 
bridge; yet, in 1289, about ſeventy years after its finiſhing, it was become ſo 
ruinous, that king Edward L in the ninth year of his reign granted to the 
bridge-keeper a brief or licence to aſk and receive the charity of his 
well- diſpoſed ſubjects throughout the kingdom toward repairing the ſame. 
But: this method not raiſing a ſufficient fund, he next year iſſued out other 


c 


CVVT 2 DO L 


letters patent for taking cuſtoms or toll of all - commodities paſſing over the 
bridge, to be applied to the repairs of it. 4+ | . lp: e 
The new ſtone bridge met with many diſaſters: for about four years after its 
being finiſhed, on the roth of July, in the night, a great fire broke out in 
Southwark; which taking hold of the church of our lady of the canons, (St. 
Mary Overy's) the flames were ſpread and communicated to the north fide of 
the bridge by a ſtrong ſouth wind, which ſtopped the return of the multitude of 
people, who had run from London to help to extinguiſh the fire in Southwark: 
and while the croud were in vain ſtriving to force a paſſage to the city through 
thoſe flames on the north end of the bridge, the fire broke out at the ſouth. 
end alſo: ſo, that, being incloſed between two great fires, above three thou- 
land people periſhed in the flames, or were drowned by over-loading the veſlels, 


4 FF 


your joint advice and aſſiſtance in the premiſes: | © we do not believe there will) ſee that the 
for whatever good office or honour you ſhall do | ſame be redreſſed, as ſoon as it comes to your 


to him, you ought to eſteem the-ſame as done to | © knowledge. | x 
us. But ſhould any injury be offered to the ſaid | «+ Witneſs myſelf at Moline], the eighteenth day 
Iſenbert, or the perſons employed by him, (which | « of April,” | N 


% 


ch UNDER Kre RAE B 1 
which FINN to their aſſiſtance, 


the year 1282. 


A draw- bridge was contifved: to give paffage for ſhips with proviſion . to 
Qaeenhithe; at the north end of which ſtood a tower to reſiſt the attempts | 


of an enemy. This tower was begun to be built in the year 1426, but the 


other buildings increaſed very flowly ; however, in Stow's days, both fides were 


built up: ſo that the whole had the appearance of à large well-built ſtreet”; 


there being left only three. openings, with flone breaſt walls; and iron rails over 


them on each ſide for proſpect. 


The width of the river at the bridge is nine hundred and flew feet one inch; 


which was the length of the bridge: the height whereof being forty- three feet 


and ſeven inches. The width of the ſtreet was twenty feet and the depth of 


the houſes on both ſides, three- and- fifty feet; together, ſeyenty- three feet. 
eat number of piers, and ex- 
ings, the courſe of the water is greatly obſtructed, the rapi- 


It conſiſted of twenty unequal arches; and, by the 
tenſion of the ſterli 
dity of the ſtream increaſed, and the charge of repairs much inhanced; The 
improvements and alterations made on this bridge, will be duely noticed in the 
proper order of time. We now return to the regular courſe of the hiſtory. 
The peculiar ſituation of the Jews,. who wherever they reſided kept 5 
ſelves diſtinct from the natives, as a more pure and holy race; inſtead: of 
curing them the regard to which they thought themſelves intitled, expoſed ? (5 
every where in theſe ignorant ages to contempt and ill uſage. 


applied themſelves to the lending out money at intereſt; and their ſuperior in- 
duſtry, and attention to this ſpecies of trade put great part of the money of the 
nation into their hands. The prejudices of theſe times rendered receiving intereſt 
for money univerſally odious; and the great profit made by the Jews who were 
exorbitant in their uſurious bargains, and rigorous in their claims, made them 
ſufficiently infamous, independent of any religious conſideration. 

Whether to ſecure them from inſult, or from the prejudices entertained 
againſt them, Ring Richard I. on his acceſſion A. D. 1189, had iſſued an order that 
no Jews ſhould appear at his coronation. But notwithſtanding this prohibition, 
ſome of them ventured, by bringing large preſents from their nation to the King, 
to ſatisfy their curioſity in ſeeing; him dine in the hall. Being repulſed by the 
royal domeſtics, and expoſed to the inſults of the mob, a rumour ſpread among 
the populace, that the king had given orders for the deſtruction of that people. 


Thus authoriſed'as they thought, the mob, in a moſt.cruel and batbarous manner, 


fell upon the poor defenceleſs Jews and killed all who fell in their way: nor did 


their bre) ſtop here; for they haſtened to London, where, with a fury in- 
flamed by the deſire of plunder, they murdered all they could find, and, after 
pillaging their houſes, burnt them. Nor was this maſſacre confined to Lon- 
don, but extended to other cities, particularly York. The day after, the king 
cauſed: a few of the ringleaders to be apprehended, and hanged immediately, in 
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Unable to eſtabliſn 
themſelves under theſe circumſtances, in any chriſtian country, they generally 


112g. 


We are alſo told that five arches were ws. 
dovyn and deſtroyed, by the Fane floods, after the 5 froſt and deep ſnow i in — 
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—— ſome meaſure to atone for the enormity, but the inquiry ſoon ſtopped, as many 
1189. conſiderable citizens were involved in the guilt, and as the prieſts applauded the 

pious zeal which deſtroyed ſo many enemies to the chriſtian faith. | ia Sts 

At this coronation, the chief magiſtrate of London, then known by the name 

of bailiff, is particularly mentioned to have officiated as chief butler of the 

| kingdom: an office, no doubt, exerciſed by his predeceſſors in the magi- 

% ſtracy; fince it was claimed by preſcription, and allowed in the ſucceeding 

reigns of Rich. II. and III. OH Hes 162:.ut : 8 Ted 

Soon after his coronation Richard prepared to carry his father's intention of a 
cruſade for the recovery of Paleſtine out of the hands of infidels, into execution; 
an undertaking which piety and the love of military glory united to recommend 
to the heroes of theſe times. For this purpoſe he directed his precepts to Henry 
de Cornhill, ſheriff of London, to provide a certain quantity of military ac- 
coutrements, ſtores, and proviſions for the king's uſe. Toward defraying the 
vaſt expence of this great armament, Richard contrived all poſſible ways and 
means to raiſe money, by alienating the crown lands, and ſelling offices of truſt 
and power, regardleſs of the public welfare or his own credit: and when ſome of 
the nobility took the freedom to hint the imprudence of this conduct, he teplied, 
bat, in a time of neceſſity, it was no bad policy for a man to make uſe. of his own <. 
adding, that he would even ſell the city of London itſelf, could be find a pur- 
„ 5 3% eG ee rac biiana tt 
4 is with ſome reaſon conjectured that in the year 1191, the bailiff of Lon- 
don firſt aſſumed the title of mayor: for the next year an order was made, Henry 
Fitz Alwine being then chief magiſtrate, by the court of the mayor and alder- 
men, that * all houſes, thereafter to be erected in London and the liberties. 
« thereof, ſhould be built of ſtone, with party-walls of the ſame and covered 
« with either ſlates or tiles.” Hitherto the buildings in London were nothing 
but timber thatched, which accounts for the extenſive fires already related; and 
the order now mentioned was but little regarded. To prevent ſuch dreadful 

A calamities for the futur © it was alſo provided and ordained to appeaſe con- 

\ * 'tentions among neighbours in the city, upon incloſure between land and 

f «& land, that twelve men, aldermen of the city, ſhould be choſen in full 

e huſtings, and there ſworn, to come at the mayor's ſummons, for executing. 

* the aforeſaid buſineſs.” Es | ir 

Theſe jurats were to regulate the dimenſions of party-walls, which were 

to be atleaſt ſixteen feet in height, and three in thickneſs : and alſo to give di- 

rections about girders, windows, gutters and wells. 5k 


* 


While Richard was abſent on the holy war, the earl of Moreton (afterward 
king John) attended by the archbiſhop of Roan in Normandy, and moſt of the 
nobility and biſhops, together with the citizens of London, convened in St. 
Paul's Church-yard, to deliberate upon the mal-adminiſtration of William 
Longchamp biſhop of Ely, chancellor, and one of the regents of the king 
dom; who, by an unanimous reſolution of the convention, was degraded 
from all his offices, for his tyrannical adminiſtration. The commiſſioners of 

* | | | 4 | = 2 . "= the 
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the regency, were ſo well pleaſed with the ready concurrence of the Londoners DF? 

to the late reſolution, that they ſwore-to maintain to the citizens their com- 14191. 

munity or antient privileges, during the king's pleaſure. In return, the citi> _ 

zens ſwore to be true and faithful to king Richard, and his heirs ; and that, he e 

dying without iſſue, they would receive his brother John as king, ſwearing _. e 

fealty to him againſt all others, ſaving that due to their ſovereign lord king ; 

Richard. This incident ſhews ' what influence the city had acquired, when its 

concurrence was taken in a meaſure ſo 'important during the king's abſence, 

as diſplacing the man, with whom, in conjunction with the biſhop of Durham, 
the whole power of the kingdom was intruſted. 

After the king's return from Paleſtine, and unjuſt impriſonment by the em- 1194, 

peror Henry the VIth, he was received into London with ſuch pomp and mag= + 
nificence, that a German nobleman, who attended the king, inadvertently ſaid, e 
that, had the emperor known the immenſe wealth of England, he would havfye 
infited-upan'a- much; greater an...... ĩrñß;ẽ ͥ‚ nn 
To wipe off the ſtain of his impriſonment, Richard determined to be crowned 
a ſecond time; and at this ceremony the citizens of Wincheſter diſputed with | 
thoſe of London, the office of chief butler; though the ſame had been exe- 1 
cuted by the Londoners at the late coronation. But a free gift of 200 marks * 
to the king obtained his confirmation of this privilege: to the latter. Befide, | 
king Richard, in conſideration of the good deportment of his faithful citizens © 
of London during his long abſence, and in all probability for their contribut- 4 70 
ing 1500 marks toward his ranſom, he ſoon after granted them a charter 
(See Appendix, No. V.) which confirmed their antient rights and immunities. 

The civil government of the city appears to have been ſtill in a very im- 3 
perfect ſtate, and to have preſerved little authority over the licentious part of W 
the inhabitants; as may be gathered from the following ſtrange occurrence „ 
which happened at this time. A certain abandoned lawyer, William Fitz-Oſbert 
by name, but commonly called Long- beard, from his affected length of beard, pro-; - Wo” 

feſſed himſelf the advocate and patron of the poor againſt the oppreſſions of the rich. : 

His popular conduct ſoon enabled him to inſult and injure the more ſubſtantial | 
citizens, who were continually expoſed to the moſt outrageous violences from 
him and his lawleſs emiſſaries. Houſes were broke open and pillaged in open 

day-light, and murders committed in the ſtreet continually; and it was re- 
ported, that he acquired ſuch an aſcendancy over the populace, that 52,000 + 
had entered into an aſſociation to obey his commands. Archbiſhop Hubert, 

who was then chief juſticiary, ſummoned him before the council to anſwer TEES 1 
for his conduct; but he came with ſo formidable à train of followers, that the V 
juſticiary found it conſiſtent with his own ſafety to diſmiſs him with a bare ad- 
monition.. A watchful eye was, nevertheleſs, kept over him, and an attempt was 
made at a favourable opportunity to ſeize him. But Long-beard murdering one 
of the officers, eſcaped with his concubine, and with a ſmall party fortified him- 
{elf in Bow-church ſteeple. He was at laſt, however, forced from his retreat; TT 


condemned and executed, to the infinite regret of all the populace, who ftole 246 
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lis body and gibbet, od carried away as zelics the gart on which his blood | 


A.D. 
1199, 


119%. 


was ſpilled, and ſpread ſtrange reports af the miradles wrought by theſe precious 
King Richard, in the eighth year of his reign, A. D. 1197, granted the city 


another charter, (Appendix No. VI.) for which they paid him tiftoen hundred 


This is the firſt charter by which the city of London claims its juriſdiction, 
and conſervancy of the river Thames: and as it does not preſcribe any bounds, 


or limit the extent over which the city is to take cognizance, but transfers to 


the city all the right and juriſdidtion enjoyed by his majeſty's keeper of the 


Tower; it ſeems clear, that the city's right of juriſdiction includes the whole 


tiver, from its junction with the ſea eaſtward, fo far weſtward as it is known by 
the name of the Thames. But, by the looſe expreſſions of this grant, both the 

extent of the city's juriſdiction and the objects of the city's power, have been 
ſo much conteſted, that it has been found needful to explain and amend this 
charter at times by others. So that for a long ſucceſſion of time, the extent 
of the city's juriſdiction on the river Thames has been admitted from Colne- 
Ditch, a little weſtward of Staines-Bridge, to Yendal, Yenland, or Yenleet, eaſt of 


London- bridge; including part of the rivers Medway and Lea: and its cognizance 


Thames, and conſervation: thereof, was not only 


given to the city of London; but, by their ſpecial | 


on the ſhores *, to preſerve the fiſhery, to ſeize unlawful nets, and to 


extends to the removing all nuſances, encroachments, by buildings or wharfs 
niſh 
the fiſhermen offending againſt the ordinances made for the regulation of aheir 
conduct by city authority. In order to execute the proper orders enacted by 
this authority, the lord-mayor hath a deputy or ſubſtitute, by the name of 
water-bailiff, whoſe office is to diſcover and bring to puniſhment all offenders, 
as to any-of theſe points. - . „5 
At eight ſeveral times yearly, within the four counties of Middleſex, Surry, 
Kent, and Eſſex, the lord-mayor of London holds courts of conſervancy of the 


ſaid river, and charges four juries by oath to make inquiſition after all offences 


committed on the ſaid river, in order to proceed to judgment againſt thoſe who 
ſhall be found guilty. . | 

The advancement and extenſion of trade, now rendered it neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh ſtandard weights and meaſures for the whole kingdom ; than which no- 


thing could better tend to facilitate the intercourſe of fair dealing, which is 
the firſt principle of traffic. This important truſt was referred to the ſheriffs of 


2 . 


London and Middleſex; for, by the king's command, Roger Blunt and Nicholas 
Ducket, ſherifts, provided meaſures, iron rods and weights, for ſtandards; which 
were ſent to every county in England. e i 

. That the ſoil and ground under the river belongs 405 ſuit, the king gave therewithal the ground and ſoil 
alſo to the city, appears from the following tranſcript, “ under the ſame: whereupon, if any that hath. a houſe 
found . . 057 MSS. of lord treaſurer Burleigh, in [“ or land adjoining, do make a ſtrand, ſtairs, or ſuch 
queen Eliza th's reign: . Alſo, for proof of the “ like, they pay forthwith a rent to the eity of Lon- 
** Prince's intereſt in rivers flowing from the ſea, the | ** don, how high ſoever they be above the low-water 

L mark.“ 8 _ 
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Shut, UNDER 1 O HN. | 

In the _— vous « Henry H. thirty-three cows and two Bulls Erd ebe 405 2 
to have coſt eight pounds ſeven ſhillings ; five hundred ſheep, twenty-two * 
pounds ten fhillings: and in the 1oth year of Richard I. ten per cent. intereſt 
was pad for N but the 2 Keen extorted much 1 more. | 
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„ Dae F rom the acceſſion of John, t that F Riward 1. 


N the death of Richard I. without iſſue, his brother John, WP; of Mar 
ton, ſucceeded to the crown, A. D. 1199, who, on his acceſſion, granted 
three charters to the Londoners, which are numbered VII. VIII. IX. in the 
Appendix; and, in the third year, of His reign, they obtained a fourth of him. 


(Appendix, No. X.) 
By the firſt charter, the W rights and privileges were confirmed to the 


citizens, and they were exempted from the payment of all toll or laſtage in the 
king's dominions beyond ſea: this charter coſt the city ' 3000 marks. By the 


ſecond, .the right of conſervancy of the Thames was confirmed and extended to 
the river Medway. By the third, which was obtained within a few days after 


the ſecond, the fee farm of the ſheriffwicks of London -and Middleſex were 


granted at the antient rent, by which they were held before taken away by queen 
Matilda, with the power of chooſing their own ſheriffs. This charter has 
been remarked as -the firſt covenant or conveyance on record, with the legal 


terms to have and to hold, which are now eſteemed eſſential 1 in all conveyances „ 


of property. 

By the fourth charter, the weavers guild or company was expelled the city; 
but for what offence the mayor and citizens could petition the disfranchiſement 
of one of their companies, and agree to pay the king a greater ſum by two 
marks than he had received of that company, does not appear, nor cam be de- 
termined at this diſtance of time. : 

It was probably owing to the diſturbance his nephew Arthur gave him in his 
tranſmarine dominions, where Philip king of France ſupported him in diſputing 
the ſucceſſion with John; that the Londoners experienced ſuch early fayours at 
his hands: and as John was much liked by the city, the citizens had a claim 
upon him from gratitude as well as from policy. | » 

It is worthy to remark, that in the fourth year of King John, Guy de Von 8 
ſtood indebted to the crown in no leſs a ſum than one thouſand and ſix ty- ſtæ 
pounds, eight ſhillings, and four-pence, for the farm of the Cambium or Ex- 
change of London, which he had upon leaſe for a certain term of years, 
as appears by the great roll of the exchequer in the firſt of the ſaid king. 


The chamberlain's office of this city remaining ſtill in the crown, William ?%+. _ 


de St. Michael paid to the king a fine of one hundred pounds: for the ſame, realy 
- year 4 
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3 HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
| a yearly rent of one hundred marks ; which ſhews it to have been a place of 
1204. great profit, even in ſo early a period. 7 (IF LITe Wee [rr abs 
. In times of bigotry it required great art to withſtand the power of a church, 
- whoſe empire included. the chief part of Europe. John had quarrelled with the 
pope about the nomination of an archbiſhop to the ſee of Canterbury, without 
taking any prudent meaſures to ſtrengthen his authority at home; for he 
was alſo at variance with his barons. Thus circumſtanced he could not but be 
1207. diſtreſſed for money, and in 1207, the Londoners not only made him a preſent 
of three hundred pounds, but likewiſe paid him two hundred marks, to be ex- 
cuſed from the quinzieme, or fifteenth, which he then impoſed upon mer- 
chants. However, they were ſoon after charged with the fum of one 
thouſand pounds, which they were obliged to pay toward the king's expedition 
ß ² O oe a ĩ Doane ©t 25 OE 
20g. In 1209, during a ſcarcity of corn, the ſheriffs of London would not ſuffer 
tte king's purveyor to carry out of the city a quantity of corn which they had 
purchaſed there. This produced an order from the king to the city council, 
which then conſiſted of thirty-five members, to degrade the ſherifts and commit 
them to priſon. The command was obeyed ; but the council ſent a deputation 
to the king at Langley, to intercede for their unfortunate ſheriffs; and to aſſure 
his majeſty, that what they had done, was not out of-any diſreſpect to him, but 
purely to prevent an inſurrection, which was then threatened, and at that cri- 
tical juncture might have proved dangerous to the royal affairs. This ſubmiſſion 
#47 | pacified John, and the ſheriffs were diſcharged. R_ VVV 
1 The king's neceſſities ſtill keeping pace with his imprudence, he in the year 
WH. 1210, 1210 ſummoned a parliament to meet him at his palace in St. Bride's pariſh, 
London; where he exacted of the clergy and religious houſes the ſum of one 
— hundred thouſand pounds, and forty thouſand pounds in particular from the 
5 White Monks. | | E | 7 
John continuing to oppoſe the powers claimed by the court of Rome, and to. 
urge his own tyrannical views with equal violence; the pope could not but 
perceive the advantage he had over him: he therefore laid the kingdom under 
an interdict; the conſequences of which were that all churches and church- 
yards were ſhut up; and divine ſervice ceaſed in all places. There was no ad- 
miniſtration of ſacraments, except to anfants, and dying perſons; and, all 
. eccleſiaſtical rites being omitted, the bodies of the dead were buried in the 
Highways and ditches, without the performance of funeral ſervice : the people 
2495 were prohibited the uſe of meat as in lent and times of penance; they were for- 
bid to ſhave: and every circumſtance indicated the national diſtreſs. John. ſtill 
remaining contumacious, ſentence of perſonal excommunication and depoſition 
followed; and Philip of France obtained a grant of the kingdom of England: 
it only remained for him to get poſſeſſion of it. The king, upon ſome diſpleaſure 
conceived againſt ' the Londoners at this time, removed the exchequer from 
Weſtminſter to Northampton. EE? RD | 
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1. The citizens, A. D. 1211, as an additional ſecurity to the city, during ſuch a 
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critical ſituation of . Wo to encompaſs the wall thereof with a ſpacious and A. D 


deep ditch, of two hundred feet wide; which, notwithſtanding the vaſt number 121 


of hands employed therein, took up two years in making. While this great work 


was carrying on, in 1212 happened that great fire in Southwark, menioned p. 34, 1212. 


which, paſſing the new built bridge, ſpread alſo over great part of the city. 


ſohn, who ſhewed ſo little veneration for the Roman pontiff, could not be 


ſuſpected of any high reſpect for the Jews: and, about this time raiſing an army 


for the defence of Ireland, he determined that the Jews ſhould defray the 


expence of the expedition. That unhappy people, whoſe riches expoſed them 


to more misfortunes than their religion, were feized all over the kingdom, and 


cruelly treated till they ranſomed themſelves. © Abraham, a Jew- of Briftol, re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to this extortion ; and John is ſaid to have ordered a tooth to be 


drawn from his mouth every day till he complied with the demand of fo, ooo 
marks. After loſing ſeven teeth he paid this enormous ranſom z a BY "IEP 7 


TIL 


means John raiſed about 60,000 marks in all from the Jews *. 


Robert Fitzwater, caſtellan and ſtandard-bearer of the city, and one of the 
malcontent barons/*rather than give ſecurity fot his fidelity to king John, fled 


into France; upoi which the king diſcharged his vengeance upon his ſtately 
palace 1 in 'London,; called' Baynard's-Caftle, and demoliſhed it. 


Philip of France prepared a ftrong armament to receive the preſent 0 libe— 


rally offered him by the pope ; and John aſſembled his military vaſſals at Dover 
to oppoſe him. Pandolph the legate who was to attend Philip, negotiated pri- 


vately with John, ho terrified at laſt, at the clouds that gathered fo lowering 


around him, agreed to a ſubmiſſion to the pope without any reſervation or con- 


dition: a ſubmiſſion, which Pandolph« exacted and Jon ebenen with the _— | 


humiliating and abject circumſtances. 
In the ſixteenth year of king John, A. D. 1215 this city was tallaged at two 


thouſand marks,” toward taking off the national interdict. About which 


time, the king granted the citizens nr and laſt charter. 3 Appendix 
No. XI.) 


The citizens had not only all theſe antient rights and immunities confirmed, 


by this charter, but likewiſe the additional privilege of chooſing their chief ma- 


giſtrate themſelves, who had hitherto been appointed by the king. Under 
this ſecurity divers erafts or trades began to form themſelves into fraternities, in 


imitation of thoſe already incorporated, without immediately obtaining that 
ſanction. | 

Now John had ſo totally ſubmitted ta the pope, the barons and chief men of 
the kingdom demanded of him the re-eſtabliſhment of king Edward's laws, toge- 
ther with all the- rights and privileges contained in the charter of Henry the 


firſt, The king rejected their petition with the utmoſt indignation; but the 
barons, having a potent army on foot, reſolved to obtain by force what they 
could not obtain from his juſtice, For the more effectually ſtrengthening: their 


121 2 


party and alſo to give a ſanction t to their enterpriae, they entered into x private 
negoeiatien 


w Andeifon's Hit. Comm. vol. I. p. 104. 
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ß negociation: with; ſome. of the principal. Londoners, who found it no difficult 
1415. matter to prevail upon their fellow- citizens to join the barons, in oppoſition, to 
an arbitrary prince, who had often racked: them by illegal and intolerable ex- 
actions. 100 VVFVVVV M2327 27219 386. 445 $51 af „0 n F 
The barons, ſo effectually ſupported, inſtantly began their march for London; 
and, being arrived at Ware, marched from thence by night, and on the four- 
and-twentieth of May, early in the morning, during maſs- time, entered the 
city at Aldgate. (before the king received intelligence of their approach, not- 
withſtanding, his being then in the Tower of London.) Having, ſecured the 
gates, they plundered the houſes of the royaliſts and Jews, the latter of which 


4 — * 


they demoliſhed z. and laid ſiege to the Tower. rr. 
John, finding himſelf thus unhappily circumſtanced, had recourſe to diſſimula- 
tion, by propoſing an accommodation; which being conſented to, and com 
miſſioners appointed by both parties, they agreed upon the fundamental charter 
of our preſent happy conſtitution, called Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, 
wherein a particular regard is had to the city of London: for, in the 
fifteenth article thereof, it is expreſsly ſtipulated, that the city ſhall have all its 
antient privileges, and free cuſtoms, as well by land as by water. The charter 
of foreſts being at the ſame time agreed upon, they were ſolemnly ratified: by. 
the king at Runnemead, near Staines, in Middleſex. But though this arbitrary 
prince was reduced, it was by barons as arbitrary as -hunſel ; and though he; 
granted a public acknowledgment of the liberties of the ſubjects, it was not 
under the conſtitution then exiſting, that the people, in the preſent extenſive, 
acceptation of the word, could claim a ſhare in the privileges recorded in it. 
(See the note p. 22.) „5 | der moet: e 
The barons, from their knowledge of the king's inſincerity, took all the ne- 
ceſſary precautions to oblige him to keep the treaty. Among other things, 
they engaged him to leave them in poſſeſſion of the city and Tower of London, 
till the articles of the treaty were executed. Yet, notwithſtanding all their 
care, they ſoon found, that neither oaths nor treaties were capable of binding 
John,; who not only applied to the pope for an abſolution from his oath, but 
likewiſe to divers foreign princes for aſſiſtance. His promiſes were ſo tempting 
that, in a ſhort time a vaſt number of ſoldiers of fortune flocked over to him 
from Normandy, Poictou, Gaſcony, Brabant, and Flanders. Thus ſtrength- 
ened, he openly recalled. all the liberties he had ſworn to grant his ſubjects: 
the confederate barons were excommunicated, and their lands interdicted, 
together with the. city, that had joined them. But, whilſt the barons. and 
citizens ſeemed. to deſpiſe the pope's thunderbolts,. the king proceeded- in 
ravaging and deſtroying all their lands and caſtles; by which they were reduced 
to a very deplorable condition: therefore, to be revengediof the king, they; with 
the Londoners, had recourſe to a very deſperate remedy, by inviting over Lewis, 
eldeſt ſon to Philip king of France, to hom they offered the crown. Philip, 
who had with great reluctance acquieſced under the accommodation concluded 
between the pope and king John, and the conſequent revocation of the grant of 
. - KH „ fink i CES the 
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Chap Ul. . UNDER HENRY m 4, 
the Eng lim Anon, liſtened with great eagerneſs to this Gerin, and % 9 


p a auh. fleet, with a numerous army, under the command of * 
Lewis his ſon, for whoſe ſafety and the ſincerity * the Evglith baten, he 
received twenty-five hoſtages of noble birth. 4 
The, diſtracted ſtate of the kingdom for ſome time NY's had encour: zed a 
number of pirates who infeſted the mouth of the Thames, and grew ſo for- 
midable, that the city found it neceſſary, and it calls for a particular remark 
that they were able at this juncture, to fit out a N fleet, which took. or 
_ deſtroyed ſixty-five: piratical mile, 
Lewis the French prince landed at Santiwich, and reduced the caſtle of - 
| Rocheſter ; whence marching to London, he was by the citizens received 
in a pompous manner; and at the ſame time he received the homage. and - 
fealties of the | barons and citizens, to whom he ſwore to reſtore. $990: laws, E 
and their loſt eſtates. © 


'o 


The death of John, A. D. 1216, with the iwpadenth of Leis now gave 1216. 


a new turn to affairs; and the fatal conſequences of the raſh meaſure the 
Engliſh had recourſe to, of throwing themſelves into the arms of a foreign 
| power. to get rid of a domeſtic tyrant, began to be perceived in its true light. 
5 It. was but nine years old when his father died, and the earl of 
Penatonks as regent, had prevailed upon forty of the confederate barons to 
eſpouſe the cauſe of the young king. This great defection of the nobility, and 
decreaſe of the French army, by the numerous fieges and ſkirmiſhes they had 
been employed in, reduced Lewis to agree upon a truce, that he might go to 
France, to ſolicit his father for freſh ſupplies; which he obtained, both of men 
and money. The increaſe and ſtrength of the national party however ſoon 
obliged Lewis to keep himſelf cloſe ſhut up in London; where finding himſelf 
beſieged by the royal army, under the command of the regent, he propoſed 
to treat of a peace, conſiſtent with his honour; and the ſafety of thoſe who 
invited him over. In this treaty he took care to ſecure an indemnity for the 
city; a generofity, which the citizens acknowledged, by lending him the 
ſum of five thouſand marks to diſcharge his debts, incurred by this expedition. 
On the departure of Lewis, Henry, the young king, made his public. 
entry into London, where, in all appearance, he was received with the. greateſt 
joy. But this was not ſufficient to wipe off the diſguſt the court had con- 
ceived againſt the city, as may be diſcovered in all the proceedings of this reign. 
In the ſecond year of Henry the third, the citizens paid him a fine, of forty 1218. 
marks, for ſelling a certain ſort of cloth, that was not full two yards within 
the liſts : together with a fifteenth of their perſonal eſtates, for the enjoyment 
of their antient privileges. The foreſt of Middleſex was now disforeſted ; and 
the citizens purchaſed land out of it, whereby the ſuburbs of the city were 
greatly increaſed. At this time the king wrote to- the ſheriffs of London to 
repair the priſon of Newgate; ordering that the money diſburſed by them 
| ſhould be allowed in their accounts: which ſeems to argue that this gpl was not 
then under the direction of the city. . os 
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. HISTORY: 0 F Lo R DON Boo 1. 
. Proclamation was made in London, A. D. 1220, ſtrictly injoining all 
1520. foreigners whatſoever, merchants excepted, to depart. the kingdom by the Mi- 
chaeſmas following. At the ſame. time the citizens of Cologn, who were 
merchants and members of the Hanſeatick league in London, paid the king 
thirty marks, to have ſeiſin or poſſeſſion of their Guildhall -in the 0 Rich 
ſtood where now the Still-yard is in Thames- ſtreet. LCL. 
A trivial occurrence in the year 1222 furniſhed the court with A plaufible 
pretence to exerciſe their reſentment againſt the Londoners. 

There had been a great match of wreſtling between the citizens of London, 

and the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages; in which the Londoners 

claimed the chonour of victory. The ſteward: of the abbot of Weſtminſter, 

Intereſting himſelf in this defeat, and meditating revenge, appointed another 

match, offering a ram as the prize to be wreſtled for. He is ſaid to have 

prepared a number of armed men, inſtead of the expected competitors, who 
when the London wreſtlers appeared, baſely beat and wounded many of them 
and put the reſt to flight. The London populace on this ill uſage; roſe, and 
pulled down ſome houſes belonging to the abbot of Weſtminſter ; a diforder 
that might probably in that rude and tumultuous age have paſſed over without 
much netic, had not ſome indications of the attachment of the citizens 
to the French intereſt, been thought to merit ſerious regard. The mob in the 
courſe of the riot had animated each other with the cry then made uſe of by the 
French ſoldiers ;' Mountjoye, Mountjoye, God help us and our lord Lewis! Hubert 
de Burg, the chief juſticiary, came to the Tower of London with an armed force, 
and ſummoned the mayor and principal citizens before him, to enquire after the 
ripgleaders of the riot. One Conſtantine Fitz Arnulph, a citizen of ſome con- 
| ſequence, was found to have headed the mob, who inſolently juſtified his 
conduct in the julticiary's preſence : he proceeded againſt him by martial law, 
ordered him to be hanged without any legal proceſs, and cut off the feet of many 
of his accomplices. Not contented with this cruel and ſummary proceeding, 
he ſtill farther puniſhed the city by degrading the mayor and other magiſtrates, 
appointing a cuftos over the city, and requiring ſecurity from thirty 
perſons of his own chooſing, for the good behaviour of the reſt of their fellow- 
Citizens. 

The & ohdonerh made complaint of this treatment, as an infraction of the 
Great Charter, and, in a parliament ſummoned at Oxford, ſolicited a confirmation 
of the charter of their liberties; which the ſame juſticiary granted in the 
king's name. It ſhould ſeem, as Mr. Hume remarks, that a law in thoſe days 
loft its validity, if not renewed from time to time. 

In the parliament held at Weſtminſter in the year 1225, the Magna Charta, 
or great charter of liberties, was confirmed ; in the ninth chapter of which, all 
the antient rights and privileges of the city of London are ratified. This clauſe 
coſt the citizens a fifteenth of all their perſonal eſtates. At the fame time 
the king granted the commonalty of the * a — to ** a common n ſeal. He 
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to ſhew himſelf in his proper colours, and to act the tyrant with a high hand. 
The firſt attempt he made this way, was upon the citizens of London, by ex- 
torting rom 1 5 five thouſand marks; declaring, as they had: furniſhed: Lewis, 
his enemy, with that ſum, they ſhould likewiſe give him the ſame: which 
they were obliged to do. However he granted 45 five charters, - on condi- 


tion of paying him a fifteenth. of their perſonal eſtates; which IRENE! are 


numbered XII. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. in the Appendix. . 
The four firſt of theſe charters are confirmations of 3 ai; | the glich 


confers ſeveral privileges on the citizens in the disforetted Warren of Staines -. 
The king granted, alſo, according to Stow, that Sen of theTheriffs ſhould 


have two. clerks and two ſerjeants. - > 40 


In the year 1229, the king, ever rapacious poor wh a nge to be aſfeſſed 


upon the city, partly by a; poll-tax, and partly; by a diſcretionary aſſeſſment 


43 
no ſooner: afamed 1 reins of government into his own' hands, than he began Ig 


1225. 


ub the ſeveral Wards Aut the ſame time the atiegſirates of London or- 


£& + + 


one year,, 6 5 to prevent. their impoſing upon their fellow-citizens, by ex- 


torting money from them. a 
In the year 1232, a. fire happened, which Aron a des part of the 


city; notwithſtanding which, the citizens were obliged to pay the king twenty 
thouſand pounds (an immenſe ſum at that time) to obtain his favour; as it 
is expreſſed by Madox perhaps he was not reconciled to them fince the 
tumult at Weſtminſter. By theſe exactions, Vhich appear ſo irregular and 
arbitrary, we perceive . how ſucceſsfully commerce was cultivated by the 


Londoners : and the growing wealth of the metropolis, was no ſooner per- 


ceived by theſe Norman kings, than they had always ſome pretence ready. 


to ſqueeze MONEY. out of it, neee Weir ceffites or eee re- 
quired ſupplj - T1 bg 7 form 3 5) 21 NE 

Henry's roman demands. on. the city, have been thought owing. to the 
juſticiary Hubert de Burg, who now fell under the king's. diſpleaſure; and 


was ordered to give up an account of all his receipts and disburſements 


during his continuance in office. Hubert fled; and the king was ſo highly 


incenſed, that he cauſed proclamation to be 3 in London, that all per ſons 


who had any complaint againſt the faid Hubert, ſhould immediately apply to 


him for juſtice. The citizens, glad of this opportunity to be revenged on 


their enemy, accuſed him of putting to death Conſtantine Fitz-Arnulph, one 


of their fellow-citizens, without a legal proceſs: and by others he Was ac- 


cuſed of | injuſtice and rapine. Whereupon the king, in a violent rage, ſent 
a precept to the mayor of London, to repair, to the priory of Merton, where 


he had taken ſanctuary, and bring him to London, dead or alive. The king's 
command was no ſooner intimated to the ; citizens; than they quickly and 


joyfully aſſembled, to the number of twenty thouſand men, with a reſolution 
to execute the order without mercy. But the moſt judicious citizens, ap- 
prehenſive of the publick tranquillity; applied to the biſhop of Wincheſter for 
his advice, WhO * told them, that the king muſt be obeyed. But the 
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44 HISTORY o LONDON Bock I. 
p remonſtrance made to the king by Ranulph, earl of Cheſter, had a better ef- 
1232. fect; and he immediately revoked his former precept. Hubert was afterward 
confined in the caſtle of Devizes, efcaped, was expelled the kingdom, yet. was 
at length taken into favour: againby this irreſolute prince. 
In the nineteenth year of this reign, A.D. 123 5. W alter le Bruin, a SAT 
had a piece of ground granted him in the Strand, in the''pariſh' of St. Cle- 
. ment's Danes, whereon to - erect a forge, he rendering at the Exchequer an- 
- nually for the ſame a quit-rent of fix horſe-ſhoes, with the nails belonging 
to them. This quit-rent is ſtill tendered annually at the Exchequer by the 
- ſheriffs-of London, for ar laid piece of ground, e at Preſent loſt 'to the 
city. | ; 
Bens Mjudged artery for W whom he FONT UNY al pro 
moted, to counter-balance his refractory Engliſh barons, ſubjected him to 
great diſquiet. The barons were too opulent and independent to co- operate 
in Henry's defires of ruling by no. other law than his own will; while fo- 
neigners; reſtrained by no hereditary-claims or native attachments, ſtrove only 
to recommend themſelves to the ruling power. The king's marriage with Ele- 
anor, daughter of Raymond, count of Provence, naturally drew over an acceſ- 
fion of ſtrangers from thence, who found a welcome e of which they 
_ avatled themſelves to the. utmoſt. | 
This marriage was ſolemnized January 14, 12 6; with the utmoſt magnifi- | 
cence, at Canterbury; on their way to London, the king and queen were 
met by the mayor, aldermen, and principal citizens, to the number of three 
hundred and ſixty, riding upon ſtately horſes, ſumptuouſſy accoutered, and each 
man carrying a gold or filver cup in his hand, in token of the privilege, 
.claimed..by-the eĩty, of being the chief butler of the kingdom at the king's 
coronation. Phe ' ſtreets of the city, through which this cavalcade paſſed, 
were adorned in the moſt elegant manner, and the citizens attending the king 
and queen to W eſtminſter, had the honour, acoording to euſtom, of officiating 
as butler at the queen's. coronation. At night the city was beautifully illumi- 
nated: and this is thought to- have · been the moſt Pn ſthew rr ever was 
ſeen in London till: that time. 
The foreign merchants, who were prohibited to land their goods i in Londen, 
and were obliged to ſell their merchandiſe on board a ſhip, purchaſed this 
year the privilege of landing and houſing their commodities, at the expence of 
fifty marks per aun. and a fine of one hundred pounds, toward ſupplying the 
city of London with water from Tyburn. This project was pyt-in execution, 
" by! bringing water from {ix fountains or wells in the town ef T'yburn; by leaden 
ipes of a fix-inch bore; which emptied themſelves into ſtone ciſterns; or con- 
- duits lined with lead. The firſt and greateſt of theſe conduits was erected in 
Weſtcheap; but, in proportion to the neceſſities of the citizens, and the in- 
. creaſe of -water-pipes from other wells, and the Thames, they afterward 
198 - - amounted to above nineteen ; which have been rendered uſeleſs for above 3 
| = Century paſt, by the better ſupply and conveyance -of New-River and Thames 
—_. - Water. Stow informs us, that it was eee for the lord-mayor, accom- 
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tember, to viſit the heads from whence the conduits were ſupplied ; hunting a 

hare before dinner, and the fox after dinner, in the fields beyond St. Giles's. - 
The king's firſt ſon Edward, was born at Weſtminſter, in the year 1239; on 

which occaſion great rejoicings were made in all parts of the kingdom, more 


1 


1239. 


eſpecially by the Londoners: ut nothing. could conciliate the king's affections. 
Symond Fitz-Mary had, previous to the election of, ſheriffs, purchaſcd of the 
king a mandamus, directed to the mayor and aldermen, for chuſing him ſheriff * 
for the year enſuing. The magiſtrates, who confidered this injunction as de- 


rogatory to the | F patina immunities of the citizens, choſe a perſon of much 
greater merit to t 


4 


manded them to proceed to anothet election. The citizens, in obedience 


to this command, choſe Gerard Batt; by whoſe good deportment, Henry 


* 


ſwear fealty to his ſon Edward. 


£ * 1 5 * | ” * F 


pretended' to be reconciled to the city, and brought the citizens into a hu- 


mour to 


The antipathy entertained to the Jew 


* 


they were, they would wantonly expoſe themſelves to ill uſage, ſeeing they 


merit to that office.” For this diſobedience they were not only ſeverely 
reprimanded; but Henry degraded William Joiner, the new mayor, and com- 


1240. 


525 Mikey Bbc inen in inbre 
. 42 f 9 4 <> 7 *. 8 4 P »F_ : 4 ; 2 8 uh = 
than one inſtance; and this diſlike expoſed them in à peculiar manner to 
the violence. of the monarch without protection and without pity. Henry 


Peg 


was not behind his predeceſſors in oppreſſing them: and to palliate it, a re- 
port had been raiſed, that the Jews at Norwich had crucified a child by 
way of ridicule of the Chriſtians. It is by no means likely, that, hated as 


made it in general worth their while to continue here at the hazard of it. Be 


this as it may, the Jews were not only puniſhed there, but thoſe in London 


were, on this pretence, obliged to pay the king twenty thouſand marks, or be 


condemned to perpetual impriſonm ent. 5 
In 1241 Gerard Batt was rechoſen mayor of the city, and preſented to the 
king at Woodſtock for his acceptance; but rejected by him, on an informa- 
tion brought againſt him for extorting money from the bakers, brewers, and 


other victuallers. Being convicted of extorting forty pounds from the victu- 


1241. 


allers, in his former Nyoralty, and unwilling to make reſtitution, the king 


was ſo highly enraged, that he ſwore Batt ſhould not then, nor at any time 
elected in his ſtead. Foote ie 2 
It was about this time, that certain fortifications, which were added to the 


thereafter, be mayor of the city. Reyner de Burgay, or Reynald Bongay, was 


Tower of London in the year 1239, and had coſt the king above twelve thou- 


ſand marks, and the citizens of London much uneaſineſs, fell down, to the great 


as priſons. for thoſe citizens, who ſhould contend for the liberties of the city, 
in oppoſition to the King's pleaſure. OAH EE I C5 one wg, 
In the year 1243, the city was compelled to pay a large ſum, by way 


of loan to the king, which was levied on the citizens in ſuch proportion as his 
"officers thought proper to rate them at. Nevertheleſs, the king, arriving ſome 


joy of the Londoners ; who were told, that the ſaid buildings had been erected 


1243. 


time after from Gaſcoigny, was received in a pompous manner, and preſented 
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3 
1263. counteſs of Provence, and mot] 0 


Cinoia, bride to Richard, the king 's brothers ey were 
tals were ſoon. 455 {ol 1 2 
gal, aerorging, 19, 
NE « 
he repeated. tetimopics' t 


0 


He now violently impoſed a hne of fifteen hun- 


1245. 


regard. The nup 
far, at the 1 
thirty thouſand d 
Notwithſtanding t 
deavoured to give of their loyalt 
deſires; he was continually ſtu; 
as well as from the Jews. 
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by the citizens with ſeveral preſents of great value: and when 8 the 
r to the queen, arrived with her daughter 
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by. complying 1 ſo readily: 


LONDON 


o greateſt iſp 


J. with, t | 
Athen Paris, > cre. WEIS no le 


beck 


ech 


e eh with equal 


ndour ; 
ſs. th * 


he citizens * E r en- 
with all the king J 


ing pretences. for extorting money from them, 


dred marks on the city, for ſufferin, Walter Bukerel, who had. been baniſhed 
he Londoners. offered to prove, that the 


for twenty years, to live in it. 


king, by his letters patent, had pardoned Bukerel long before; but the king, 


provided with a ſubterfuge to cover his injuſtice, meanly replied, that Bu- 


obligatory. 


Jo ſooth the Londoners into goo 


kerel had been. paxdoned during | his minority, #d. that theretory, it was not 


d Nusa, add; as if it were to ke F 55 


in ſome ſort an amends, by his condeſcenſion, for th. great Inj juſtice he had 
done them, Henry repaired next year, A. D. 1245, to St. Paul's cathedral, 
before he ſet out on his expedition to Wales, and, in a familiar and af- 


fectionate manner, bade the citizens adieu. 


They were greatly pleaſed with 


this affability; but with little reaſon; for another year 1 a freſh de- 
mand of one thouſand marks; and ſoon. after =” had t 
and their magiſtrates degraded, for a falſe judgment gi en againſt Margaret 
Veil, a poor widow. Arbitrary monarchs generally maintain. juſtice ſo far as 
to ſuffer no wrong to be done but by themſelves, and under their authority. 
ion Haverell and Edward of Weſtminſter, were appointed cuſtodes of the 

who continued in that office. till Lady-day following. 


"The former regulations made for the building of houſes, being little re- 


liberties ſeized, 


garded, it was now again ordained, that all houſes ſhould be covered with 
ſlates or tiles, inſtead of ſtraw, more eſpecially thoſe' that ſtood cloſe together; 
and in the principal ſtreets, which were then but very few.in number: for, where 
Cheapſide now is fituated, . was a, void ſpace, . called Crown. field, from the 


Crown Inn, which ſtood at the eaſt end of it. The mayor and ſheriffs were, 
about this time, commanded, upon the: oaths of twelve worthy Citizens, to 
chooſe one of the beſt artiſts in the city 
keeper of the mint, in the room of Walter le Fleming, deceaſed. They 


# 


choſe John Haſdell; who, being preſented at the Exchequer, was there ſworn 
and admitted. The city this year , purchaſed of Richard, earl of Cornwall, 


the king's brother, his fee-farm, of Queenhithe in T hames-ſtreet, with all the 


rights, cuſtoms and appurtenances thereunto belonging; for which they were 


pounds per annum. 


king in e 1 No. 2 in 1 e 


6.7 
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to pay to the ſaid earl, his heirs, and ſucceſſors for ever, a quit rent of fifty 
The articles of this agreement were 3 by 


bas 


for the king's cuftos cunei, or 


} 


1 . 
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| To'the king's ripacty: muſt be add the dt he church; | Nb ergehen 
cal affairs could be negociated without money at the court of Rome. *Oths, i 


the legate, who was here in 1240, is ſaid, by M. Paris, to have carried 
more money out of the nation than he left behind. Hence, in a parliament 
held at Weſtminſter, Al D. 1247, it was reſolved te ſend letters to tlie pope 
and cardinals; humbly to intreat, that for the future, regard might be Had to 
the miſerable ſtate of the nation, and not intirely to ruin tlie people by their 
intolerable exactions. To the honour of London, if any honour can be de- 


rived from ſo mean an application, thoſe letters, by order of ' parliament, 
„%%% 1 1412 W 44 14 f 3 N 


were ſeated with the city ſe. 


On the 1th of February this year, a terrible earthquake happened in Lon- 


don, which occaſioned abundance of damage by the deſtruction of houſes. 


The king's prodigality now met with a check; for, when the pärliament 


aſſembled at Weſtminſter, A. D. 1248, and the king, according to cuſt oni, re 
quired a pecuniary aid the barons reſolutely told him, theg wondered how he 

could renew his demands without bluſhing, ſeeing he had fo often forfeited 
his word to them! Pereeiving, therefore, no probability of their agreeing 


* 


1248. 


to his requeſt; he diſſolved the parliament: and, being reduced to very great 


ſtraits, ſold his jewels, and plate, to diſcharge his debts. When this reſou! 
was firſt pointed out to him, he aſked where he could find purchaſers ; bein 
anſwered, in London, he replied, F the treaſure of Auguſtus were to be fold, 


the city , London "ould purchaſe' it ! Theſe clowniſh' Londoners, © who” call 


themſehves barons; abound in all things, "while we are reduced to "want! To 
oblige the citizens to ſupply” him with money, he granted a fair to the. ab. 
bot of Weſtminſter, © to be "annually held at Tuthill, or Tothill; command“ 
ing the Londoners, during that time, not to carry on any commerce in the 


city: which tyrannical injunction highly irritated ' the citizens, but produced 


the deſired effect; for they bought it off with à large ſum.', 


4 


Henry's diſlike to the citizens of London, and extravagance, carried him 


unaccountable lengths. He was mean enough, in the year 1249, to keep His 
Chriſtmas at London, begging, as it were, large new-year's gifts of the citi- 
zens: ahd, not content with the money given on this occaſion, he ſoon after tyran- 


nically compelled them to pay the ſum of two thouſand pounds; a very great ſum 


at that time! and many ſhop-keepers were robbed of their goods for the uſe 
1 | Finn Bgty on CS ARTO T2 COTS: .. LOL 24 wa | _ 


of his kitchen. © ö 


33 


Such open violence drove many of the ſubſtantial citizens out of London 
into the country: and the diſcontent and elamour was ſo general, that, fearing 


a continuance of ſuch intolerable rapine would at length depopulate the city, 
his chief reſource in the time of diſtreſs; Henry reſolved to reconcile himſelf 
to them. He ordered the magiſtrates to attend him at Weſtminſter Where, 


in the great hall, he, in the preſence of his nobility, ſolemnly promiſed, that, 


for the future, the citizens ſhould live happily under his government, and not 
be liable to ſuch grievous taxations as formerly. If this aſſurance quieted the 
apprehenſions of the citizens, it anſwered all the purpoſe he intended; for 
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A. he did not long abide by it. He began his eactions again, however, 1. iih ſome 
5 1249. degree of plauſibility. There were in London many Italian uſurers, N car- 
tried on an illicit trade with impunity: for, calling themſelves the pope's mer- 
chants, the clergy durſt not interfere; and, as they were protected by many 
of the nobility, the citizens were afraid to call them to an account. At 
laſt the king thought it might be worth his while to take cognizance of 
them. He commanded them to be proſecuted; and ſeveral of them were 
: committed to pri ſon: the reſt took ſanctuary, till they could accommodate mat - 
ters with the king; who, for a conſiderable ſum, allowed them to carry on 
their deſtructive commerce as formerly. He then thought on another ſcheme 
to raiſe money from his trading ſubjeQs in London; he cauſed the citizens to 
be ſummoned by proclamation to attend him at Weſtminſter, where he pro- 
poſed to them the undertaking the Holy War. To this they ſhewed no great 
inclination; for only three of the whole number accepted his propoſal; theſe 
the king lovingly embraced and kiſſed, calling them his brethren ; but op- 
probriouſly upbraided the reſt of the citizens for a parcel of baſe, ignoble 
mercenaries and ſcoundrels. As a farther evidence of his reſentment, he, in 
a tyrannical manneh compelled them to give him twenty marks in gold, which 
were then two hundred in ſilver; and obliged them to keep all the ſhops in the 
city ſhut, and to go to the above- mentioned fair at Weſtminſter, there to ex- 
poſe their perſons and goods to the inclemency of the weather in the dead of 
winter; and to pay four-pence per day for the maintenance of his white bear 
and its keeper in the Tower of London. This, with other injurious treatment, 
produced an averſion to the king, of which he and his friends ſoon after 
experienced the woful effects. But as he was ever yigilant in ſeeking pre- 
tences to oppreſs them, he now commanded certain of his domeſtics to in- 
terrupt the young citizens in their diverſions at the quintin, where a peacock 
- was Ppeintedd for the prize, and to provoke them to blows. For this fray, 
he compelled them to make ſatisfaction, by the payment of one thouſand 
marks. Soon after, the ſheriffs, by a writ of Exchequer, were ordered to di- 
ſtrain the citizens for the queen's gold; and as it were by way of inſult, they 
received a precept from the court, to provide a muzzle, an iron chain and a 
cord for the king's white bear, and to build a ſtall and provide neceſſaries for 
the elephant and his keeper, in the Tower of London. eters lt 


. * 


Earl Richard, the king's brother, and the citizens, having a difference con- 

cerning the exchange of certain lands; Richard reſented. it to ſuch a degree, 

that he accuſed the mayor of remiſſneſs in not puniſhing the bakers for mak- 

| ing defective bread. For this neglect, the city liberties were again ſeized, and 
aauſtos ſet over it, till the citizens had compromiſed matters, by paying the 
| earl the ſum of ſix hundred marks, and five hundred more to the king, on co- 
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lour of granting the charter, in the Appendix, No. XVIII. 
Provided Henry could but get money from the citizens, he would either 
| give them a confirmation of their liberties, or take the liberty to ſet them 
alide ; which contradictory conduct rendered his grant of charters. a mere 
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joke. However, by this charter, their antient rights oa once more con- 


firmed, with the additional Na of preſenting their new mayor to the ba- 
rons of the Exchequer yea yearly, in the abſence of the king whereas formerly 
they were obliged to repair to e king ee in "any; fan of Eogland, 
to preſent their chief magiſtrate. 14! 4 32H 
In the year 1254, the mayor and theriffs + were Teinenitted to | Marſhal- 


ſea, for the arrears of an aid toward the king's: voyage into Gaſcoigny z upon 
his return from whence, the Londoners, as uſual, ſent a deputation to congra- 
tulate him upon his ſafe arrival, and to preſent him with the ſum of one hun- 
dred pounds, as was cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions. Henry, inſtead of thank 
ing them, ſaid, it was no more than his due, and that, if they would merit his 5 


thanks, they muſt enlarge their preſent. The citizens, unwilling to diſoblige 


their avaritious prince, preſented him with a valuable piece of plate of re 


workmanſhip; which pacified him for the preſent. But one John Gate, a 


priſoner convict in Newgate for the murder of a prior, a relation of the queen, KY 
1 made his 1 Si the king ſent for the mayor and ſtieriffs to the Tower of 


London, and, according to his uſual juſtice, demanded of the city, as an atone- 


ment for the pretended crime, no leſs than the ſum of three thouſand ; marks. 


To give ſanction to his demand, he degraded. both the ſheriffs; and, becauſe the 
citizens did not pay that enormous ſum immediately down, he cauſed many of 


the chief of them to be ſeized, and clapped up in priſon. The ſame year Henry 


obliged the city to comply with the payment of a tallage of three thouſand 
marks ; beſide other ſums, on pretences too tedious to enumerate. 

An affair happened in the year 1257, which occafioned great confulion.i in 
the city: it was thought to be one of Henry's ſchemes to throw the power of 
the city into his hands; but is variouſly related. He pretended to find at Windſor 


a roll of crimes laid to the charge of the city. magiſtrates ; and commanded his 


chief juſtice, John Manſell, to repair to London, and to ſummon a. folkm6te * 
at Paul's croſs ; to read the accuſations, and to-order the aldermen to chooſe out 
of their reſpective wards thirty-ſix inquiſitors to inquire into the facts. Having 


artfully contrived to inflame the minds of the populace, ever ready to liſten to 


any one who profeſſes to redreſs their grievances; he reduced the magiſtrates 
to throw themſelves upon his clemency. Though the reſult of this ſcheme termi- 
nated rather unfavourably, yet the king degraded fix of the aldermen before he 
let the proſecution drop. He then at a folkmote ſummoned. at St. Paul's 

croſs, acquainted the citizens with his intention to croſs the ſeas to his foreign 
dominions ; he promiſed to preſerve all their liberties entire, and further granted 
them certain privileges, namely, That for the future every citizen ſhould 


17 have liberty to plead his own a without being obliged. to employ. a 


. The folkmote, as its name indeed be was liberties of the city. "This aſſembly * 2 introfion 
a general aſſembly of the citizens at large. They met 
in St. Paul's church-yard, and were deemed the diſuſe. The folkmote, in all probability, was the ; 
ſupreme aſſembly of London, to inquire into the con- W of the prvlend common council of the ne {ob 

duct of magiſtrates; and | derermine the cuſtoms and | ; ; 
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of ſtrangers became ſo tumultuous that it grew into 
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— ce lawyer, except in pleas that might concern the crown; that the wiſdom of 


A. D. 


1257. 


« the court being certified of thè truth of the affair, without any colouring, 
« they might decree equal and juſt judgment to the parties concerned.” The 


city walls and bulwarks of London being alſo reported to be ruinous, Henry 


commanded the citizens to repair them, which was effected at a very great 

Notwithſtanding Henry's frequent confirmation of the city rights, he next 
ordered Sir Hugh Bigot, one of the itinerant judges, to hold a court of itine- 
rancy in London; by which court, divers bakers for mal- practices were carried 


and expoſed in the tumbrels or dung-carts, like bawds. The ſaid judge did 


ſeveral other things incompatible with the immunities of the city. 


This ſeaſon being remarkably wet, a dreadful famine happened; | wheat ſold 


at the prodigious rate of one pound four ſhillings the quarter, and according to 
report, no leſs than twenty thouſand perſons died in London. What added to 
the miſery of this terrible dearth was a ſcarcity of money alſo; for, by the 


grievous exactions of the king on the one hand, and the pope on the other, 


together with the vaſt ſums carried into Germany by Richard, king of- the 
Romans, which, according to report, amounted to no leſs than ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds; a very incredible ſum in thoſe days ! the nation was ſo drained 


of ſpecie, that there was hardly any left for circulation. 


. This year the king coined in London a penny of pure gold, weighing two 
ſterlings, which is ſuppoſed to be the firſt gold coined in England. 7 


The nation felt the oppreſſive meaſures of the king fo ſeverely, that the parlia- 


ment which aſſembled at Oxford in 1258, reſolved to lay ſome reſtraints upon 


his future conduct. A council of twenty-four barons was formed, who under- 


took to reform the ſtate; and who in effect deprived the king of all his power. 
Having obliged the king and prince to confirm the conſtitutions or proviſions they 


had made for aſcertaining the rights of the people, they ſent ſome of their mem-_ 
bers as commiſſioners to the city of London, to aſk, whether they would adhere 
to the ſaid ſtatutes, and act in defence thereof, when occaſion ſhould offer? After 


ſome deliberation, the citizens unanimouſly aſſented; and not only obliged 


themſelves by articles under their common ſeal, but likewiſe ſwore to maintain 


and defend the fame againſt all infringers whatſoever. 


The citizens ſoon availed themſelves of theſe ſecurities againſt the king's lawleſs 
conduct; and their former grievances may be imagined by the proclamation 
made in the city, that none of the king's purveyors ſhould take any thing in 


London, without conſent of the owner, except two tuns of wine the king had 


out of every wine ſhip, at two pounds per tun: and as long as the Oxford 


 . proviſions ſubſiſted, the king had nothing in London, but what he paid ready 


money for. A complaint was ſoon after preferred to the king againſt the collectors 
of the money for repairing the city wall, who, inſtead of applying it as it was 


intended, fraudulently appropriated the ſame to their own private uſes. The 
collectors were apprehended, tried and convicted of the fact; but finding means 


to make a friend of Manſell the chief Juſtice, they were all pardoned. 
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Chap. III. DUN DE R HE NR T HI. „ 

Henry, with his brother Richard, king of the Romans, and their queens, \ 5 


made a magnificent public entry into London, on Candlemas 7 1259. And AP. 
ſoon after, Henry, at the deſire of the king of the Romans, confirmed the pri- 
vileges of the company of German or Hanſeatic merchants = _ LEES.” = 


A good underſtanding appeared to be now eſtabliſhed between the king and 
the city; for on the ſixth, of Noyember, this ſame year, the king intending to 
go over to France, came to St. Paul's croſs, where a folkmote being afſembled, 
he took leave of the citizens, faithfully promiſed to maintain all their rights and . - 
privileges; and at the ſame time ſtrictly enjoined the mayor to maintain the peace 
of the city during his abſence.  _ VVV mh 
This was by no means an ill-timed caution ; for during the king's ſtay abroad, ' 2 
a great difference happened between prince Edward and the earl of Glouceſter; 1 
to compromiſe which, a parliament was ſummoned to meet at Weſtminſter, 
| where both the prince and earl arrived, with armed and numerous retinues, and 
propoſed to lodge in the city. Upon this extraordinary emergency, the mayor 
went to adviſe with the regency, who calling to their aſſiſtance the king of the 
Romans, the reſult was, that the mayor ſhould not give admittance to either of 
them, or their followers, and that he ſhould command all the citizens to provide 


? 


_ themſelves with arms, to be ready on all occaſions. + e gets et Fee: Tay 
Ihe intoxicating nature of power ſufficiently hints how cautiouſly and ſpa- 
ringly it ought to be truſted in the hands of any man or body of men. 'The 
council of barons who had aſſumed the whole power of the ſtate, for the purpoſe 
of forming it on a more regular model, were found now to conſult their own + 
private emoluments, inſtead of the public welfare. One good thing indeed they 8 
had done, which proved the deſtruction of their ariſtocracy; and this was 2 
ejecting numerous ſwarms of Italian ecclefiaſtics from their benefices, in favour Ig 
of the national clergy. This irritated the pope; the people were ſtill diſcon- 
tented; and Henry, uneaſy at being ſet aſide, took the advantage of theſe circum 
ſtances, and procured from Rome an abſolution from his oath to obſerve the 1261. 
conſtitutions of Oxford . He then by public proclamation accuſed the earl of 
Leiceſter, and the reſt of the barons aſſociated with him, of mak-conduR, and 
declared that he reſumed the adminiſtration of government for the protection of. | - - ., 
his people. He appointed new officers of ſtate, ordered all the citizens of 
London, from 2 3.4 years and upward, to be ſworn to be faithful to him and 
his heir, that the city ſhould be put in a proper ſtate for defence; and took every — r 
neceſſary precaution beſide, to collect the ſtrength of the kingdom for his ſupport. 23 
Vet all this management had like to have been overturned by the inadvertence „ 
of the conſtable of the Tower, who ſtopped divers ſnips laden with corn, cauſed 


the ſame to be unloaded, and carried into that fortreſs, where he fixed the price x 
according to pleaſure: This proceeding would in all probability have proved 
fatal to the king's cauſe in the city, had it not been happily accommodated by 1 
the chief juſtice Baſſet; who, when the cauſe came before him, decreed, that ' 
whenever the conſtable of the Tower ſhould have occaſion to buy corn for the q 
king, or the inhabitants of the Tower, he ſhould for the future come to the 4 
The DEM EC public : 
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public market in the city, where he ſhould be ſupplied with grain, at two 


tions that a regular watch was appointed nightly in every ward of the city.. 
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pence the quarter cheaper than the common price fixed by the ma or: and if 
the ſaid conſtable, or any of his officers, ſhould act contrary to this ſentence, 


the privy council ſhould give immediate order to have the ſame redrefled. | -* 


4 Oppteſſive as Henry had been, the nation was now taught by experience that 


twenty-four tyrants were worſe than one: when therefore he called a parliament, 
April 23, 1262, the reſtoration of his authority was agreed to by a great majo- 
rity of voices. | N PI OOTY APO OLI TOM. 3d WBon>, gr toS EH 
In a cauſe tried this year in the exchequer, between the Londoners and the 
abbot of Weſtminſter, it was decided by a jury, that the ſheriffs of London had a 
right to enter the town of Weſtminſter, and alſo into all houſes belonging to 


- 


the abbot in Middleſex, to ſummon and diſtrain all and every of his tenants for 


default of appearing. 1 5 # k | , F 

Prince Edward, at his return from his expedition into Wales, immediately 
went to the temple or monaſtery of the knights templars; where, breaking open 
their treaſury, he ſeized ten thouſand pounds depoſited there by the citizens, 


not dreaming that any perſon would be ſo wicked as to rob a treaſury in ſuch a 


ſanctuary. This diſhonourable action enraged them ſo, that they ran to arms, 

lundered the houſes of divers courtiers, and revolted to the party of the barons: 
The earl of Leiceſter had now engaged the diſplaced barons in a rebellion againſt 
the king ; a council of them met in the neighbourhood of Oxford ; where they 


publicly declared both againſt the king and prince, as guilty of perjury, in 


receding from the conſtitutions. They aſſembled a great army, and proceeded. 
to open acts of hoſtility, by deſtroying the eſtates, and plundering the houſes. 
of all thoſe who were in favour with the king and prince: they ſent a letter to 


the mayor and citizens of London, under the ſeal of Simon de Mountfort, earl 


of Leiceſter, their general, to know whether they would aſſiſt them in the reco- 
very of their juſt rights, and the re-eſtabliſhment of the proviſions made at 
Oxford? The mayor, Thomas Fitz-Thomas, carried this letter to Henry in the 
Tower of London. The king preſſed the mayor to tell him the ſentiments of 
the citizens on this occaſion. Fitz-Thomas, -unwilling to declare his own ſenti- 


ments at ſo critical a juncture, begged leave to conſult his brethren the aldermen, 


promiſing quickly to return with their thoughts thereon. But the king inſiſting 
upon his own opinion without farther delay, he boldly anſwered, that he, with 


his brethren the aldermen and commonalty of the city of London, had frequently, 


by his command, been ſworn to obey all ſuch acts and ordinances as had been 
made to the honour of God, the intereſt of the king, and good of the kingdom, 
which oaths they thought themſelves in conſcience obliged to keep; adding, 
that in order to prevent any farther miſunderſtanding between him- and his nobi- 
lity, on the account of foreigners reſiding in London, they had taken a reſolution 
to expel all aliens out of their city. This anſwer cut the king to the heart, but 


as it was a very improper time to ſhew his reſentment he paſſed it: over; 


the barons were ſoon after admitted into the city. It.was during theſe commo- 


+ © The: 


chap. Hl. U N D: E R. HE N R v in r 

The king, ding himſelf diſtrefled and diſappointed of relief on every hides A. e 
thought it ſafeſt to give way to the times, by agreeing to a Treaty,” once more 1253, " Cat 
to obſerve the Oxford ſtatutes. /- | sf 

The queen having laboured to prevent ſo diltiononiatle a peace with FEM . ' Li 
barons, the citizens were ſo-, enraged at her, that ſhe thought it prudent to. 2 
retire from the Tower to Windſor by water: but the populace aſſembled on the 
bridge, where they not only ſaluted her with the moſt opprobrious language,, 
but likewiſe threw vollics of. ſtones and dirt at her; 1 which compelled her to 
return. N 5 

10 barons, ſtill 4 to- gain the affections. of hi Londoners, deſired them ; 4 
to draw up an account of ſuch. of their liberties as had been violated, and alſo x | 0 
| draught of ſuch additional privileges as they judged would be of ſervice: to the 
city : all which they undertook to get granted by the king. But in. this expec- 
tation they were diſappointed; for Henry, never intending to keep the late: 
peace. longet than' to ſerve a turn, was: no ſooner at liberty, than he renewed 
the war; and finding means to draw ſeveral of the barons to his party, Leiceſter. 
and his adherents were declared. rebels; and the king prepared. to reduce them 
by force. But the citizens not only opened.their gates to-him and his army, but Hy 
joined with him to give the king and prince battle in Lambeth. fields; however, 4354." 
both parties were ſo nearly equal in ſtrength, that an accommodation was +2008 
propoſed and accepted by both ſides, to ſubmit their differences to the arbitra- 
tion of Lewis IX king of France. 5 

In. Palm- Sunday week, 1264 adreadful 5 befel the unfortunate Jews 1264. 
in this city; for one of them endeavouring to extort from a chriſtian more | . 
than legal intereſt, which was two-pence. per week for twenty ſhillings, hne 
populace fell upon them in a moſt inhuman manner, maſſacring above five i 
hundred of them, and robbing. and deſtroying. their houſes -and ſynagogue. 

Such of them as were concealed by. perſons of humanity. ANG FODICIONEE; were 
ſent to the Tower of London for their greater: ſecurity. 

The character of Lewis for virtue and equity was ſo exalted; that the con- Wt pre. 1 
tending parties could not have choſen à more diſintereſted arbitrator. He — 
gave a ſolemn award in the ꝑreſence of the ſtates of France at Amiens, where 4 
be annulled the proviſions of Oxford, not only as they were extorted, and 
contrary to the antient conſtitution. of the kingdom, but as being expreſſſy a tem- 
porary expedient. He alſo decreed a general amneſty for all paſt offences. 
© Leiceſter and his partiſans no ſooner underſtood the ſentence Lewis had pro- 
nounced,. than they determined not to abide by it. 

The firſt ſtep they took, was to ſecure the city of. London, into which they 
were readily admitted by the citizens. The populace uſurped the government 
of the city, and at the deſire of the barons rechoſe Thomas Fitz- Thomas for 

mayor; obliging themſelves to appear in arms and to march wherever their 4 

_ officers were pleaſed to lead them. They were firſt called: out by Hugh le -: 

Deſpencer,. then conſtable of the Tower,. whoſe forces they joined; and deſtroyed. | * 
Us palace of the. king of the Romans at Iſleworth, and. the king's peut 5 
4 gue: , 
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body of Londoners, marched into Suſſex, in ſearch of the king; and ſent the 
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houſe near Weſtminſter. This ſo provoked the king, that he marched to 
where he prevailed upon the cinque ports to block up the river Thames, 
ing ſupplies of proviſions to London. In this ſtate 

tration the moſt unheard- of ravages were committed; for the populace 
lundered the houſes of the moſt eminent citizens, under pretence of their being 


| Frends to the king: but their greateſt fury was levelled againſt the Italian uſur- 
ers, and the Jews. | rd rap 


| Leiceſter, calling together his forces, among which were included a great 


biſhops of London and Worceſter to mediate a peace; whoſe propofals 


Henry rejected. An action enſued at Lewes, in which the Londoners being 
raw and undiſciplined, were put to flight by Prince Edward; but purſuing them 


too eagerly he expoſed his father and uncle, who loſt the battle and their liberties 


1265. 


in the interim. 


The king and his brother being thus in Leiceſter's hands, he impoſed his 


own terms on them, to which Prince Edward was obliged to agree: but though 


6 Leiceſter uſurped the whole power of the ſtate and ſtill kept the king and prince 
Edward in his hands, we owe to him the firſt admiſſion of repreſentatives of 


the people into parliament. His tyranny diſguſted many of the barons: prince 


Edward made his eſcape, aſſembled an army, and defeated and killed him at 
Eveſham. | 


Upon this turn of affairs a parliament was held at Wincheſter, or, according 


to others, at Weſtminſter, about Chriſtmas ; wherein it was enacted, that the 
city of London, for its late rebellion, ſhould be diveſted of its liber- 
ties, its poſts and chains taken away, and its principal citizens impriſoned, and 
left to the mercy of the king. | 


Having obtained a parliamentary ſanction for puniſhing the citizens of Lon- 


don, Henry wanted not inclination' to, put it in execution; for, upon his arrival 


at Windſor with a potent army, it was given out, that he intended utterly to de- 


troy the city. It was then adviſed by their beſt friends at court, by a proper 
inſtrument under the city ſeal, to ſubmit their lives and fortunes entirely to the 
king's mercy ; which was done accordingly, and after much difficulty was ac- 
cepted. But their poſts and chains were taken away, and the mayor with forty 
of the principal citizens, were ordered the day after to attend the king at Wind- 
ſor, to confirm the above-mentioned inſtrument: for their ſecurity, they had a 


ſafe- conduct, or paſs, under ſeal, for their coming and going in ſafety, for the 
ſpace of four days. Notwithſtanding their ſafe conduct, Fitz -Thomas, the 
mayor, and four others were delivered up to prince Edward, who impriſoned 


them until he extorted a ranſom from them. The king appointed certain 


commiſſioners, whom he conſtituted guardians of the city. He alſo confiſcat- 
ed the eſtates of many principal citizens, ſeized the ſons of others as hoſtages for 


their parents good behaviour, and ſtill detained Richard Bonaventure, Simon de 


Hadiſtock, William de Kent, and William de Glouceſter; who, it ſeems, 
were, on account of their great riches, to be more effectually fleeced. 
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The citizens aſtoniſhed at this rigorous courſe, reſolved, if poſſible, to come 8 25 
to an end of their miſery. They applied to the king, in the moſt humble man- 1265. 
ner, to know what he inſiſted on as an atonement for their paſt offences.” © 
Henry at firſt demanded the immenſe. ſum of ſixty thouſand marks; but the 
citizens, in a remonſtrance, ſetting forth, that it was the baſer ſort of the peo- 
ple that had been the greateſt offenders, therefore they moſt humbly intreated, 
that his majeſty would be pleaſed to accept of what they were able to give, with- . 1 
out ruining their innocent families. This expoſtulatory declaration had a very . --, 
happy effect; for Henry committed the government of the city and Tower o 

London to Sir John Linde and John Waldren, clerk, by the appellation of -  _ 
ſeneſchals, under whom twenty-four of the principal citizens were entruſted . 1 
with the immediate direction of city affairs: and, in conſideration of their _ 2 
ſufferings in the late troubles, he reduced the fine on the city to 20, ooo marks, 
in full ſatisfaction for all offences. For the payment of which, the citizens having 
given ſecurity, the king ſent a charter of remiſſion, under the broad ſeal, from 
Northampton. (See Appendix No. XIX.) 7930 


e 
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The ſeneſchals or guardians aforeſaid were ſoon after diſmiſſed; in whoſe 
ſtead the citizens choſe William Fitz-Richard for their mayor, and Thomas le 
Ford and Gregory de Rockeſly ſheriffs. This affair was no ſooner ſettled, tan 
the citizens ſet about raiſing the fine payable to the king; for the payment of 
which, not only houſholders, but alſo lodgers and ſervants, were _ afſefſed; 
the aſſeſſment amounting ſo high, that many, rather than pay it, choſe to be 
disfranchiſet. VVV e 
By the Tower records it appears that at this time Henry ordered the 


1 


keepers of the ſeven gates of the city to be paid three pence per day each, 
In the feudal times, inſurre tions were raiſed with great facility by any diſ- 
contented baron; the wonder is to find matters ſo eafily compromiſed, when 
the inſurgents were ſuppreſſed, But every baron was then conſidered as a kind 
of petty ſovereign ; the regal authority had not that ſtability it has ſince ac- 
quired ; and the common people who were the greateſt ſufferers in theſe com- 
motions were little regarded by the turbulent chiefs in their treaties of accom- | 
modation. Gilbert de Clare, earl Glouceſter, who had contributed to the 
eſcape of prince Edward from the hands of Leiceſter, not being rewarded ac- 
cording to his expectation, and having raiſed ſome forces intended to ſerve in | 
France, contrived to get poſſeſſion of London; and with the factious populace 1 
had concerted a rebellion againſt the king. But Henry, who was then curbing ſome 
rebels in the ifle of Ely, being aſſiſted by prince Edward with 30,000 men, 
ſhut him up in London, where being reduced to great difficulties, he was "i 
forced to treat for peace. He obtained more favourable terms than might have _ — 
been expected, and the citizens received a general pardon ; only the king 
of the Romans made them pay 1000 marks for the deſtruction of his country ſeat 
at Iſleworth. £ | | HEY He Ge: 
The citizens of London, whoſe trade rendered them of importance fo long i 
as they were free to purſue it, ſo far recovered the king's favour, that tze 
Py” | 4 og next — 0 
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ert year, 1268, he granted them an ample charter: for which ſee Appendix 
＋6•L»öVn d ß VE 431 ce tf 
By this charter the antient privileges of the city were reſtored, excepting 
only the tight of appointing their magiſtrates : Henry therefore by his precept 
commanded Alen le Souche, the mayor, to preſent to him fix perſons, [eligible 
for ſheriffs, of whom he choſe Walter Harvey and William de Durham; and 
| they were ſworn to collect the city duties for the king's uſe, and to render 
an exact account thereof to the barons of the exchequer. Soon after he 
diſcharged the mayor, and conſtituted Stephen Edworth, conſtable of the Tower, 
Foo 4 oo ON oiegt Dae ear ine VVV 
An odd occurrence is mentioned to have happened at this time. S0 great a 
quarrel aroſe between the companies of goldſmiths and merchant taylors, that 
tity with the friends of each party met one night compleatly armed to the 
number of 500 men to decide it by blows. Many were killed and wounded on 
each fide: nor did they part until the ſheriffs with a body of citizens came 
and apprehended the ring-leaders; thirteen of whom were condemned and 
executed. 5 „ CDS 20 HL NOS OD A 
127: In the year 1270 the king beſtowed the government of London upon his 
ſon Edward; who appointed Hugh Fitz-Otho conſtable of the Tower, and 
cuftas of the city; and William de Hadeſtone and Anketyll Alverne, ſherifts. 
The prince and citizens agreed fo well, that he prevailed on the king to reſtore 
them the privilege of electing their magiſtrates; for which, inſtead of three 
hundred and fifteen pounds for the city farm, the citizens agreed to pay the 
ſum of four hundred pounds per annum. They immediately choſe John Adrien 
for their mayor, and Philip Taylour and Walter Potter for their ſnheriffs, the 
prince doing the city the honour to preſent them to the king at Weſtminſter ; 
where they were admitted and ſworn, and the cſtes diſcharged. For this grace 
the citizens preſented the king with the ſum of one hundred marks, and the 


prince with five hundred, and on the twenty-firſt of July following receiv- 

ada charter, which confirmed all their antient immunities. „ 

* No ſooner were the citizens relieved from political evils, than they were 

diſtreſſed by a natural diſaſter. By exceſlive rains the banks of the Thames 

overflowed and broke down in many places: by which accident immenſe damage was 

done to houſes, lands and the fruits of the earth. Wheat fold at fix pounds eight 

ſhillings the quarter (which is more than fixty, pounds at preſent :) and the 
famine was fo horrible that many poor parents are reported to have eaten their 

own children. VVV . 

The martial ſpiritof Edward, ſtimulated by the king of France, prompted him to aſ- 

ſume the croſs. His abſence and the age of the king were fatal to the internal peace 
1272. of the kingdom; at laſt the king died A. D. 1272 in the 56th year of his reign. 
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From the acceſſion of Edward I. to the death of Edward III. 
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\RINCE Edward was at Sicily, on his return from Paleſtine; when he 


received advice of the death of his father. He diſpatched letters to the 


mayor, ſheriffs and commonalty of London, dated January 19, Anno Regni primo, 


at Caples ; in which, after reciting the many injuries done to his people by the 


1273. 


Flemiſh, he ſtrictly injoined them not to permit any Fleming whatſoever to 


come into, or ſtay in London. He likewiſe charged the magiſtrates, carefully 
to preſerve peace in the city till his return, which he promiſed ſhould be with 


all expedition ; concluding, that as he had not the ſeal of the kingdom by him, 


he had therefore incloſed theſe preſents with the ſeal of the king of Sicily. 


Sd 
F-4 


Teſte me ipſo, &c. _ 


King Edward was received at I . 
joy; but the ſpirit of diſſenſion, which preſently broke out amongſt the citizens, 
at the choice of their next mayor, grew ſo high, that there was no probability 
of a compromiſe: the mob being determined to maintain their nomination of 
Sir Walter Harvey, in oppoſition to the regular choice of Philip le Taylour. 


Edward prudently named a cuſtos of the city, till the citizens could be brought 


to reaſon; and this convinced them of the danger of their inteſtine broils, which 


expoſed them to the regal interpoſition in their civil- gove 
fore in a folkmote choſe Sir Walter Harvey; thoug|! 


cnment.. 
1 they 


London with the greateſt demonſtrations of 


They there- 
were ſo well 


convinced of his mal- practices next year as to degrade him. The new king, 
immediately on his return, began to reform the civil adminiſtration of the king- 


dom; and one of the firſt objects of his attention was to regulate the ſale of 


proviſions: laws were enacted againſt engrofling, foreftalling, and frauds by 
millers and bakers, which the mayor and ſheriffs of London were ordered to ſee 


duly enforced x. 


In conſequence of theſe regulations, the city ma- 
giſtrates publiſhed tables, with eſtabliſhed prices of 
the various torts of poultry and fiſh, which are added, 
to ſhew the difference between the value of money 


then and at the preſent time. | 
PouLTERERS TABLE. 


The beſt hen, at — 
The beſt pullet, at 
The beſt capon, alt — 
The beſt gooſe, from Eaſter to Whitſunday 
Ditto, from ditto-to St. Peter ad vincula 
Ditto, in all other parts of the year, at 
The beſt wild gooſe, at — 

The beſt young pigeons, three for 
The beſt mallard, at 
The beſt cercel, at 

The beſt wild duck, at 

The beſt partridge, at 
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tor, at 


The beſt heron, at 
The beſt corlune, at 
The beſt plover, at 
| The beſt ſwan, at 
The beſt crane, at 
The beſt peacock, at 
The beſt coney, with th 


The beſt bepaters, four for 
The beft larks, a dozen for 
eaſant, at 
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One ditto, without the ſkin, | 
The beſt hare, without the ſkin, at 
The beſt kid, from Chriſtmas to Lent, at 
| Ditto, at other times of the year 
The beſt lamb, from Chriſtmas to Lent 
Ditto, at other times of the year 
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e kin, at 
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HISTORY OF LONDON 


In the third year of this reign, the juries of the ſeveral wards in the city, encou- 


j 
, 


raged by the diſpoſition ſhewn by the king to protect his ſubjects in general againſt 


oppreſſion by equitabl 


e laws, preſented to the juſtices in Eyre at the Tower, the 


7 laints. The mayors and guardians of the city had, they ſaid, 


following comp 


aſſumed a privilege of tallaging the city by their own authority, without the ſanction 


of the king 


's orders, or the conſent of the community, by which means, they were 


illegally loaded with heavy taxes. They added, that ſeveral aldermen, and others, 


had obtained charters of exemption from the late king, fo that the whole burden 
of the taxes fell upon the middling ſort and the poor, to their great oppreſſion. 


This year 1275, was founded the convent of Black Friars or preaching friars, 
by Robert Kilwarby, archbiſhop of Canterbury, which was built with the ſtones 
taken out of the ruins of the tower of Mountfitchet, and from a part of the city 
wall, pulled down to make way for the building“. The king ordered the citizens 
to build a new wall and a tower at the head of it for his reception; which wall 


was to run from Ludgate weſtward behind the houſes to Fleet Ditch, and fouth- 
Toward the execution of this work, he granted 


ward thence to the Thames. 


1277. 


The beſt eonger, at 


The beſt gurnard, at 


them certain duties on merchandize for three years. He ſet out now on the 
reduction of Wales; and for this expedition he raiſed fifty marks on every 
knight's fee, and conſiderable ſums from all his boroughs and cities by way of 
loan; the city of London on this occaſion advanced him no leſs than ei 


thouſand marks, equal to ſixteen thouſand pounds of modern money f. 
'The firſt ordinance of common council we find on record concerning the 


regulation and appointment of markets in this city, was in the 5 Ed; 
which ordained that no market ſhould be kept on London Bridge (it is ſtrange 


ght 


there ſhould be occaſion for ſuch a prohibition !) or elſewhere, except in places 
appointed for that purpoſe ; and that no perſon thould go to buy wares in South- 


wark, that were to be bought in the city, on forfeiture of the goods 


FisHmoncrrs TABL. 


The beſt plaiſe, at — 
The beſt ſoles, the dozen, at 
The beſt freſh mulvel, at 
The beſt falt mulvel, at 
The beſt haddock, at 

The beſt barkey, at 

The beſt (mullet, at 


The beſt turbet, at 
The beſt-dorac, at — 
The beſt bran, ſard, and betule, at 
The beſt mackarel, in Lent, at 

Ditto, out of Lent, at 


The beſt freſh merlings, four for 

The beſt -powdered ditto, twelve for 
The beſt pickled herrings, twenty for 
The beſt freſh herring, before Michael- 
mas, fix for : 


— — — 


Ditto, after ditto, twelve for 5 
The beſt Thames or Severn lamprey, at 
The belt buge ſtock-fiſh, at 


2 See p- To aufe. | 
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Edward, 

| 5. d. g. 
The beſt mulvil ftock-fiſh, at . 8 
The beſt croplings, three at — 01 © 
The beſt freſh oyſters, a gallon for © 2' © 
The beſt freſh falmon from Chriſtmas to } | 
_ Eaſter, at —— — 8 
Ditto, after ditto, at — 0 0 
A piece of rumb, pL and fat, at "WD 
The beſt new pickled balenes, the pound © 2 © 
Ditto of the preceding year, the pound, at © 1 © 
The beſt ſea hog, at - — 6 8 o 
The beſt eels, a ſtike, or a quarter of an | * 

hundred WTñfk; to wt 
The beſt lampreys, in winter, the hun- | Sm 
dred, alt — 3 

Ditto, at other times, the hundred, at o 6 9 
The beſt ſmelts, the hundred, at 8 
The beſt roche, in ſummer, at 0 
Ditto, at other times „CCC. 
The beſt lucy, at — — 5 3 © 
The beſt lamprey of Nauntes, at firſt 1 4 0 
Ditto, a month after, at — 2 11 
[he Thames or Severn ditto, towards } 2 


O 
—ů——ů— nn ' 


Eafter, at 


Anderſan's Hiſt, Comm, vol. I. p. 128. 


ſo bought. 
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UNDER EDWARD. TY 


N Chap. Iv. 


Edward, in 1281, being informed of the ruinous condition of London TY? 


Bridge, beſide his letters patent for a general collection in all parts of the king- . 1681. 


dom toward its repair, empowered the mayor to take a certain toll to enable 
them to perform ſo neceſſary a work, as has been particularly related before. 
The Hanſeatic corporation of merchants, in conſideration of divers privileges 


granted to them by the city, had engaged to uphold, maintain, and defend 


Biſhopſgate ; - which i in 1282, being much decayed, they were called upon to 
fulfil their contract. This demand of the city being rejected, the company was. 
obliged, by the court of exchequer, to perform their covenant. 


The citizens obtained this year, for a certain ſum of money, a pardon for 


whatever they had done to that time contrary to their charters ; which letters 
patent were directed to the mayor, aldermen, citizens and commonalty of Lon- 
don: and in the following year the king granted them certain cuſtoms for the 


reparation and incloſure of the city, by Toners patent, dated at N ettleham, | 


4 Feb. An. Reg. undecimo. 
This winter after a great froſt, the ice carb away five arches of London 


Bridge, as was obſerved, p. 33. 


In 1285, the great conduit in Cheapfide: was firſt built: and John 


Peckham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, commanded the biſhop of London to 


_ deſtroy all the Jews ſynagogues in London. The city was now divided into 


twenty-four wards, as appears by the Liber Albus; and each ward choſe certain 


of the inhabitants to be of council to the aldermen in all affairs of, public 


concern; which council-men were ſworn into their office. © 
The conſequence derived from traffic, and the privileges claimed by corpo- 
rations, were ſo many innovations on the feudal frame of government, which 


though they overturned it at laft, were at firſt with great difficulty admitted. 


The lord treafurer had ſummoned the mayor, aldermen and citizens of London, 


to attend him in the Tower; but Gregory Rockeſley, the mayor, refuſing to 


attend in that quality, laid aſide his enſigns of mayoralty at Barking church, 

and entered the Tower in his private character. The treaſurer ſo highly reſented 
this behaviour, that he committed Rockeſley and the reſt to priſon for contempt : 
and the king not only juſtified the treaſurer, but ſeized upon the city liberties, 


diſcharged the mayor, and on one pretence or other the city was a 4 opted of : 


regular mayors for twelve years after. 

By this ſuſpenſion of the corporation government, all kinds of licentioutnel 
got leave to go forward without controul, until the frequency of robberies and 
murders produced a ſtatute with the following regulations *: That no ftranger 


ſhould wear any weapon, or be ſeen in the ſtreets after the ringing of the coverfeu 


bell at St. Martin s-le-grand: that all vintners and victuallers were not to keep 


open their houſes after the ringing of the ſaid bell, upon the penalty of three 
ſhillings and four pence for the firſt offence, to be gradually advanced to the 


fourth, which was a fine of twenty ſhillings : that whereas it was cuſtomary for 
profligates to learn the art of fencing, who were thereby emboldened to commit 


the moſt unheard-of villainies, no ſuch ſchool ſhould be * in the city for the 


„ 4168p * 
| ® 23 Edw, I. tat. 5. abba . 


1282, 
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HISTORY OF LONDON _ Book I 


future, upon the penalty of forty marks for every offence: and that all the 


| 1285, 


2295. 


been baniſhed after being ſtripped of their 


aldermen ſhould make a thorough ſearch in their ſeveral wards for the detecting 
ſuch offenders, in order to bring them to juſtice, and an exemplary puniſhment. 
| Moſt of the aforeſaid villainies were ſaid to be committed by foreigners, who 
from all parts inceſſantly crouded hither; it was therefore ordered, that no perſon 
not free of the city ſhould be ſuffered to reſide therein; and even many of thoſe 
that were, were obliged to give ſecurity for their good behaviour. i 
It was al ſo enacted, that none but freemen ſhould keep inns in the city; and 
that none ſhould a& as brokers in London, but thoſe who were admitted and 
ſworn by the mayor and aldermen # - | - ©} IE 
In the year 1289, 15 Edw. I. the court of exchequer was removed. to the 
huſtings of London, where probably they audited the city accounts; at which 
time the city was indebted tothe king five hundred thirty-eight pounds fix ſhillings 
and eleven pence. A ſubſidy was this year granted for the repairs of London bridge. 
In 1290, Edward, on his return from France, applied himſelf immediately 
to redreſs the complaints made by his ſubjects againſt the uſuries of the Jews; 
who, as our hiſtorians expreſs it, had eaten his people to the bones; and againft 
his juſticiaries alſo, who, like another kind of Jews, had ruined them with 
delays in their law-ſuits, and enriched themſelves with wicked corruptions. 
By a ſtatute now paſſed, as is ſuppoſed, the Jews. were forbidden to practiſe 


uſury +3 and all uſurers were ordered to wear a badge, or elſe to depart the 


kingdom. Nr was this the only act of power exerciſed againſt this people, 


which Edward, perhaps by his late expedition to the holy land, ſeems to have 
contracted a great antipathy to. The diminution and adulteration of the coin 
became now a ſubject of great complaint; and ſome Jews are reported to have 


been convicted of the crime. The national prejudice being thus ſtrengthened by 
the claims of the law, the Jews were ſeized all over England, and two hundred 
and eighty were hanged in London only. Their goods were ſold and confiſcated, 


and one half of the produce appropriated to be beſtowed on ſuch of them as 


were diſpoſed to become Chriſtians. Few of them accepted this benevolent 
offer at the hands of their perſecutors; ſo that fifteen thouſand, are ſaid to have 
property : ' after this time not many 
of that nation have been found in England. F 

Ralph Sandwich, cu//os of the city, A. D. 1295, diſputed with the prior of 
St. Bartholomew's, concerning the profits ariſing from the fair of that name in 
Smithfield ; alleging, that as the city privileges were forfeited to the crown, all 


the cuſtoms and benefits ariſing within the ſaid city muſt belong to the king. 


Edward, then at Durham, commanded that the matter ſhould be decided by 


his treaſurer and barons: and when he was at Carliſſe, on receiving complaint 


that ſome of the clergy had been impriſoned in the Tun in Cornhill, which 
was a place of confinement for lewd and diſorderly perſons ; he by letter reminded 
the magiſtrates, that by Magna Charta no clerk was to be impriſoned by a 
layman, without his order, or breach of the peace; The citizens perhaps con- 
ceived that a clerk might deſerve to be put in the Tun who did not break the 
| FE | peace ; 


„ St. Civ, Lond. 3 3 Edw. I. flat. 5, I St. de Iudaiſmo, Incerti temp. t Hume. Anderſon. 


Chen v. 4 UN DER EDWARD: ki 


Tun priſon, and ſet the other priſoners at liberty. For this contempt the rioters 


ſand marks: this ſum, with the addition of three thouſand marks more, obtained 
a full reſtoration and confirmation of the city charters and privileges. 'The citizens 


country, he conſtituted William de Breton and Galfred de Norton his repreſenta- 
mation, which was given ſoon after, will be found in the Appendix, N XXI. 


Company of Merchant Adventurers of England; which'is ſaid to have ſprung out 
of the guild of mercers of London, and to have been the firſt who attempted a 
woollen manufacture in England : but they did not aſſume the name of Merchant 
Adventurers, until the reign of Henry VII *. 


ſon againſt king Edward; he ſuffered a cruel and ignominious death in Smithfield. 


1306, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of n * to his . two 
thouſand pounds toward the expence. 

Henry III. had granted a charter to the town of Newcaftle, by which: the 
inhabitants were impowered to dig coal; which is the firſt occaſion on which 
coals are mentioned in England . Thoſe profeſſions which required large fires, 
as dyers, brewers, &c. began now to uſe coal in London; of which the nobi- 
lity and gentry complained to the king, as being a public nuſance: this rr. 
duced a ſevere proclamation againſt the uſe of ſea coals, under certain penalties 4. 


directed his writ from Lanercoſt, in Scotland, to the mayor and ſheriffs of London, 
commanding them to obſerve the ſtatute of Wincheſter, as to the apprehending of 
felons. But the citizens, tenacious of their rights, returned the king an anſwer, 
in which they told him the ſtatute of Wincheſter could not interfere in their 
- Juriſdiction, which they promiſed however to exert as need might require. 
This year, juſt before the death of the king, the mayor, and all the aldermen 
of London, for themſelves and the whole community of the city, agreed to pay: 
the king two thouſand marks for the vintiſme, or twentieth of the goods of the 
{aid community. ; 
Bills of exchange appear to have dein known in this reign, though not well 
underſtood ; for much money having been collected by the pope for tenths, 
Edward laid his injunctions on. the nuncio not to export either coin or bullion, - 
but that the ſums ſo raiſed ſhall be delivered to the merchants i in England, to be 


* remitted to the Pope by way of Things “. 8 1 


2 Anderſon's Hiſt, Comm. vol. I. p. 137. 568 4 of Anderſon? „Hit. Comm. vol. I, Pe 148. 7 
_ + Hume, 4 SE, vol, I. p- 149+ | a 


peace; however Gong they durſt not infringe upon this exemption of ſea 
clergy, nine of the. principal citizens, to expreſs their diſguſt, broke open the 129;. 


were condemned to impriſonment ; and the city was amerced at twenty thou- 4 


immediately choſe Henry Walleys mayor, whoſe private affairs calling him into the : 
tives, to officiate durin gt his abſence. The principal articles, in the charter of confir- 


The year 1296, gave riſe to that famous commercial aſſociation called the 3296s 


A. D. 1305, the brave Sir William Wallace, a Scottiſh ROO was brought a 1305. 
priſoner to 3 and though not a ſubject of England, condemned for high trea- 


When the king conferred the order of knighthood on the prince of Wales, in , 306. 


But wood-· growing more ſcarce and dear, this prejudice ſoon gave way to utility. : 
In the year 1307, London continuing to abound: with robbers, king Edward 30. 
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. The biſhop of St. Andrews, at this time priſoner at Wincheſter, was allowed 


one ſhilling daily for himſelf and ſervants: and not long after, in 1314, king 
Robert Bruce's queen, alſo n here, had twenty ſhillings n to main- 


tain herſelf and family *. 


When Edward the Second came to the e there being left unpaid of the 
two thonſand marks for the vintiſine, the fum of 831. 118. a writ of Fierifacies 


was iſſued by the court of exchequer, to diſtrain the goods and chattels of the 
whole community for the fame. This was followed by another writ out of the 
ſaid court, for the aldermen, collectors of the tallage aforeſaid, to —_—_ in the 


exchequer, and pals their accounts. 


In 1311, the king being indebted to en citizens to the amount of ſeven 


hundred pounds, and alſo the ſum of one thouſand pounds to foreigners, for 
neceſſaries for the royal houſhold, the mayor and citizens undertook to pay the 


debt, in conſideration of the farm and other iſſues of the city, ariſing by aids, 


tallages, &c. being made over for the payment. 
The nation now began to experience the conſequences of having a king 
with weak faculties; which always expoſes a people to the inſolence of unwor- 


thy favourites, to evil government, and to the diſcontent and troubles generated 


by theſe cauſes. Edward I. perceiving his ſon's attachment to Piers Gaveſton, 
a Gaſcon of inſinuating manners, had baniſhed him, and made the prince pro- 
miſe never to recal him. No ſooner however was the old king dead, than 


Gaveſton was invited back, honoured with the earldom of Cornwwal, and mar- 


ried to the young king's niece. 


When Edward went over to France to eſpouſe the princeſs Iſabella, Gaveſton 
was left guardian of the realm, with very ample powers: but when the new 


queen came over, ſhe viewed the aſcendancy Gaveſton had over her huſband 
with an evil eye, and countenanced the diſguſted nobles in their endeavours to 
ruin him. The public commotions threatening rebellion, the king ordered the 
mayor to take care of the city, and not ſuffer any perſon with horſe or arms to 
enter it, without his ſpecial permiſſion. He alſo commiſſioned the barons of 


the exchequer to examine by what right the ſheriffs claimed. certain farms, and 


other dues, demanded for the king's uſe. The barons declared, that the citi- 
zens of London, for the time being, were ſheriffs in fee of London and Mid- 


dleſex; and enjoined the mayor, eight aldermen, and one citizen af London, 


who were preſent on the behalf of the city, to tranſact certain affairs relating 
to the office of ſheriff, which tended to the king's ſervice, as being then virtually 
ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, and W thoſe who. were to be theritfs 


in time to comè. 


. TT The 
Maitland has given us from Dugdale, the fol- | g * 4. d. g. 
toving pre of various forts of proviſions, as they | A bull at — cc MM 0 0 
were fold in London, in the zoth of Edward. I. A. D. A cowwWw at —ʃoü | 6'0 oOo 
1302. & i, 7. A fat mutton at — 1 
A quarter of wheat at — m/ — 4 0 An ewe ſheep at — — o 8 © 
A quarter of ground malt at — 3 4 A capon at — 80 
A quarter of peaſe at — 2 6 OA cock or hen at — 21 - 
A quarter of oats at — 2 © 0 CE 5 | ; 
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The king and his council, propoſing to tax his ſeveral demeſnes; under —_— 
which appellation the city of London was included; the mayor, aldermen, 141. —  _ | 
and ſheriffs of the city, were interrogated by the privy-council, ſitting at Ls: 8 q 
White Friars, in Fleet-ſtreet, if they would fine for their tallage, or, like ; 
others, raiſe the money by a poll-tax, and a general aſſeſſment on their . + 


eſtates ? They returned for anſwer, that the king might tax his demeſnes at plea- 43. 

ſure, but, as-ſuch, the city of London could not be taxed, for by their antient e 

rights and Iiherties, confirmed by divers charters, eſpecially that of Magna Charta, 

they were free; and, in lieu of all ſervices, paid the king a certain annual ſum for 

the fee-farm of their city. The king perſiſting in his demand, the mayor, &c. © 

were ſo intimidated, that they offered a loan of one thouſand pounds, on con- 

dition that the king would, by his letters patent, take care that no tallage 

might be aſſeſſed before the next parliament. To this he aſſented; and the 

money was paid, as appears by a receipt in the chamber of London. 
We find upon the fame record a brief directed to the aſſeſſors of the county 


* 
- 


of Oxon, forbidding them to ceſs the citizens of London, among the inhabi-- 
tants of Henly; to the tallage. . ene ee 
Proviſions of all forts being exceſſive dear, in the year 1314, the parliament 1314 
then ſitting at London, ſettled the prices of divers forts, according to the fol- _ 
lowing table: - | ns 7 | 7 | 
The beſt graſs- fed ox alive, at - oO 16 © 
The beſt grain-fed'ox, alt - + 4Þ 
The beft cow, at — - | - S8 a. 
The beſt hog of two years old, at 9 4 
The beſt ſhorn mutton, at F 
The beſt gooſe, at — 92 he £52 ©. 
The beſt capon, at 76 on 6 ae 
The beſt hen 3 8565 ; 8989 
The beſt chickens, two for = - 60 + 
The beſt young pigeons, three for — 8 &:-2 
Twenty eggs, at - — 8 © 2 
| Theſe limitations in regard to price were found to have a bad tendency, by 
preventing neceſſaries being brought into the city; they were therefore abro- 
gated next year. Indeed, though it is often wiſhed for in our times, it does 
not appear pofſible, to fix or limit the price of proviſions by any law or magi- 
ſtracy, without doing more harm than good. If the laws againſt foreſtalling 
and engroſſing were but duly enforced, the price of neceſſaries will always be 
gulated by the quantity and the demand; the only circumſtances by which 
prices can, or ought to be governed. | | 1 2 
The election of ſheriffs being frequently diſturbed by popular tumults, Ed= 
ward ãſſued a proclamation, forbidding all who were not ſummoned to thoſe . 
elections, to intrude or interfere in them. | . ty : 1 
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HISTORY OF LONDON 


parliament to prevent their being tallaged, and the king's affairs reducing him 


to great ſtraits for money, he appointed commiſſioners to tax the city: but 


by lending government the ſum of ſix hundred marks more, the tallage was 
again poſtponed. . 15 E en 1 279] 
We are told of a great famine in the year 13 16, when wheat is ſaid to 


have riſen to ten ſhillings the buſhel; and the poor to have been driven to 
ſhocking extremities; though by a favourable harveſt following, corn is ſaid 
to have fell to ten- pence. As the great price wheat ſold for on ſuch exigen- 


cies, proves that agriculture was then in a wretched ſtate; ſo the vaſt diſparity 
in price between plenty and ſcarcity, ſhews that wheat was not then a neceſ- 
ſary of life, but a- delicacy which the poor knew little of. When Edward him- 


ſelf lay upon ſtraw *, the huſbandman could hardly be ſuppoſed to threſh the 


grain from it for his own table. COR 
A mud wall had been erected by Henry III. without the Tower, and with- 


in the city wall, and -this year the-citizens took upon themſelves to pull it 
down as an injurious encroachment : for which indifcretion they were, in 


131%, obliged to pay to the king a fine of one thouſand marks. The free- 
holders of London were at this time, however, empowered to recover their 


rents by a writ of gavelet, and in default thereof the lands in demeſne. The 


city magiſtrates had now found the way to ſecure the countenance of the court, 


and to employ it in opprefling their fellow-citizens : the mayor, when he ſuited 


their purpoſe, was continued at pleaſure ; the citizens were taxed at diſcretion, 


while the magiſtrates ſpared themſelves in the aſſeſſments. The citizens not 


able to procure redreſs from the judges itinerant in the Tower, obtained, in 


1318. 


1.318, the royal ſanction to a ſet of conſtitutions for the more regular govern- 


ment of the city, by the annual election of mayor and aldermen, Cc. to which 


the magiſtrates were obliged to conform; and which were afterward taken into 


the city charter by Richard II. as will appear in due time. (See Appendix, 


No. XXII.) | 


The Scots having made great inroads in the north of England, the king iſ- 


ſued writs for a parliament to meet him at Vork three weeks after Michaek 
mas this year, to aſſiſt him at this exigency. The ſheriffs of London received 


a writ for the election of two citizens to repreſent the city, but the return 
mentions three, to whom or two'of them full parliamentary powers were given. 
In this parliament, London was directed to furniſh two hundred men toward 
the army raiſed againſt the Scots; and, as this was five times the number re- 


— 


quired of any other city, we have thereby a comparative eſtimate of its conſe- 


quence at this particular time. 8 
Complaint was made before the barons of the Exchequer by the pope's nun- 


cio, that on Midſummer-day, during veſpers, or evening prayers, four or five 


hundred of the populace, armed, repaired to St. Paul's church, and there in- 
| 25 „ | _ - fulted 


2 Anderſon's Hiſt, Comm, vol. I. P. 112, 
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Book I. 
= - The citizens of London having neglected their propoſed application to the 
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ſulted a certain Lombard, and others in his company. The mayor and alder- "PF> | 3 
men were ordered to attend the treaſurer, barons, and council upon that af- | 321. „ 
fair; by whom they were ſtrictly enjoined to enquire into that riot, and to pu- 1 -M 
niſh- the ringleaders ; which was done accordingly : but this affair, and the OO 
continual broils between the freemen and magiſtrates, which do not appear to 
have ſubſided by the late articles of agreement, had in all probability drawn 
upon the city the uſual fines and forfeiture of their charters, fad not the king's T4 ave A 
affairs required the affections and aid of the citizens. 5 0 
The barons had put Gaveſton to death, and, by that violent act, had grati- 
fed their reſentment againſt an inſolent minion, without obtaining any ſecurity 
againſt future evil adviſers; for nature had not qualified Edward to ſee objects 
in a true light, or even to profit by the diſguſts of his ſubjects. To Gaveſton, 
young Hugh le Deſpencer ſucceeded in his favour, who, with his. father, ac- 
quired ſuch an aſcendancy over the king, that the barons again had recourſe to 
arms. The parliament met at London, A. D. 1321 ; to which, for the pur- 
poſe of impeaching the Spencers, the nobility came attended by great num- 
bers of armed men; which together compoſed a conſiderable army; and took 
up their quarters in the ſuburbs of the city. Such dangerous neighbours obliged 
the city to take the utmoſt precaution for its own ſafety ; for which purpoſe, 
the mayor appointed a guard of a thouſand citizens, compleatly armed, to 'be 
poſted at the gates, and other places, night and day. Two aldermen, attended 
by proper officers, patrolled the ſtreets by night, to keep the watch ſtrictly to . 
their duty; the gates were ordered to be ſhut at nine at night, and not to be | ” 
opened till ſeven in the morning. But the king, not being in a condition to — - 
oppoſe the power of the enraged barons, they took poſſeſſion of London, and 
obliged him to paſs an act of parliament, for the perpetual baniſhment of the 
Spencers, the father and ſon. _ JJC nds ap oj mc; 
Edward had now ſo far loſt the reſpect of his ſubjects, that the queen, not 
long after on a journey into Kent, was denied a night's lodging at the caſtle 
of Leeds, by the lord Badleſmere ; and ſome of her retinue, perhaps for re: 
ſenting this groſs affront, were killed. To revenge this indignity, which no , q, 
one juſtified, the king aſſembled ſome forces, chiefly Londoners, and reduced 4 = 
the caſtle: and in return for their aſſiſtance, Edward granted London a char- - 1 
ter, declaring this voluntary aid ſhould not be drawn into a precedent for oblig- 
ing the citizens to carry on war without the city. See Appendix, No. XXIII. 
As the citizens at this time beſtowed two thouſand marks on the king toward 
his war with Scotland, it was, in all likelihood, the purchaſe-money for this 
privilege of exemption. rt 6. 55 5 
Edward's ſucceſs in this inſtance, and having ſome forces ready when the 
barons were all quiet, gave him courage to recall the Spencers, and retort the 
violence by which he was obliged to baniſh them. He ſeized the caſtles of 
many of the barons, and ſecured their perſons ; reduced and put to death the 
earl of Lancaſter, a chief of the diſaffected party, with ſome others; among 
whom was the unpolite lord Badleſmere abovementioned: and intoxicated with 
| RO Sgt HL bis 
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HISTORY OF LONDON Book L. 


his ſucceſs, and inſtigated by the inſolence and rapacity of young Spencer, he, 
1325. on ſome pretext, ſeized the city liberties, and extorted two 


thouſand marks 


more for the redemption of them. 


The queen no leſs diſguſted than the reſt of the nation with the reſtoration _ 
of the Spencers, went to France in 1325, with her fon young Edward, to ſo- 


licit aid, and collect the Engliſh fugitives together, to expel them. She en- 
gaged her brother with the earl of Hainault to aſſiſt her; and it was on this 
Journey ſhe firſt commenced her criminal intimacy with Roger Mortimer, and 


entered into his conſpiracies, not only againſt the favourites, but alſo againſt 


er huſband. Among other preparations againſt theſe pending ſtorms, the 


king, contrary to his lately granted charter of exemption, required the city of 


2 Oo « 
London to equip and maintain him 100 men at arms, to march wherever 


his ſervice required. This they highly reſented ſoon after, to Edward's no 
ſmall diſadvantage : for, upon the queen's landing, when he demanded a ſup- 
ply of men and money of the city, the citizens, after ſome deliberation, returned for 
anſwer; ©* That they would at all times revere their ſovereign lord the king, 
* the queen, and the prince their ſon, the indubitable Heir of the crown, and 
* ſhut their gates againſt, and to the utmoſt of their power reſiſt, all foreigners 


« and traitors.” But added, ** that they were not willing to march out to 
« fight, unleſs, according to their antient privileges, they could return home 


* the ſame day before ſun-ſet.” Finding, by this reply, how little reliance 
he could have on the city, Edward gave immediate orders for ſtoring the Tower 
of London with military proviſions; and committed the cuſtody of the city to 


Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter. He then ſet out from London to raiſe 
an army in the weſtern parts of England, for the defence of himſelf and his 
unworthy favourites. ee ee 


The queen, in the mean while, made earneſt application to the mayor and 
Citizens for their aſſiſtance, in what ſhe repreſented as the common cauſe. | The 


magiſtrates returned no anſwer to her letters; and the populace, doubtful of 
the part they intended to act, ſeized the mayor, compelled him to fwear obe- 


dience to their orders; and then ran to the biſhop of Exeter's palace, burnt 


down the gates, and not meeting with the biſhop, plundered it of all the va- 
luable effects they could find. The unfortunate biſhop, intending to take ſanc- 
tuary in St. Paul's cathedral, was met at the door, dragged into Cheapſide, 
and there killed, with two of his domeſtics, and their bodies buried in the rub- 
biſh of a tower the biſhop had been building near the river. Their reſentment 
toward the biſhop aroſe from ſome former tranſactions of his, unfavourable to 
their corporation rights, in his office as high treaſurer. They then poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Tower, diſcharged the priſoners, and all the king's officers ; 
appointing others under John of Eltham, the king's ſecond ſon, whom they 
conſtituted guardian of the city and kingdom. The like ſpirit diffuſed itſelf 


throughout the nation, to the terror of the few who ſtill adhered to the king : for 


Baldock the chancellor, to whom many of the national evils were imputed, 
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ſummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter, January 13, 1327, which voted the 


king, ſtrictly enjoining, that no perſon whatſoever preſume to wear any coat of 1 


ſuburbs thereof, on pain of forfeiting all his poſſeſſions. A like order was 7273 


enſued, and proviſions of all ſorts became fo very ſcarce in London, that it occa- 
| greater regard to the welfare of the city, by making a proper proviſion againſt a, 


ns 2 to regulate the Prices of all ſorts of proviſions, ding to the prime 
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E w. UNDER EDS ARD) We 1:1. ©: „ 
was ſeized at Hereford, brought up to London, and lodged in the biſhop' s pr a {4 
ſon; : This priſon, however, not being thought ſecure enough, the populace 322. 5 1 
dragged him from thence toward Newgate, but- they treated him fo — | „ 
fully by the way, that he ſoon after died in great miſery. c : 20 
The ſtrength of the whole kingdom having thus deſerted the king, he was 0 
at laſt ſeized by the earl of Leiceſter, and confined in the caſtle of Kenel worth. 77 3 BY 
The two Spencers being taken, were put to death without the formality xt ol 
trial; and the queen, with her ſon, were chearfully received in London. She „ 0 0 


depoſition of the king for incapacity ; ; and he was accordingly Wen to reſign 
the crown to his ſon. 

Edward III. when eſtabliſhed on the throne, returned the afliſtance given 
by the citizens of London to his advancement, by the valuable charter to be 


found in the Appendix, No. XXIV. He alſo conferred the bailywick of 


Southwark on the city, by the charter numbered XXV. for the reaſons men 
tioned in it; that village being then a refuge for thieves and other diſturbers 

of the public peace. The late troublee, however, had encouraged a licentious 

diſpoſition i in the populace, which was not eaſily reſtrained, when affairs tended 

toward a ſettlement. For, next year, 1328, a dangerous inſurrection happened 1328; 

in London, of the tradeſmen who dealt in proviſions ; (but on what account 

does not appear ;) who, together with others, committed -many outrages. 

The king ſent two ſeveral orders to the mayor, to put a- ſtop to theſe. 

exceſſes; which was at length effected, and the rioters were tried by the 

mayor in virtue of the power conferred on him by the late charter. 

The king in the year 1329, exhibited a ſolemn tournament, for the enter- 1329. | 
tainment of the French ambaſſadors. It was held in Cheapſide, between _ „ 
Wood-ſtreet and Queen-ſtreet ; the ſtreet being covered with ſand to prevent | £m 
the horſes flipping. Acroſs the ſtreet, was erected a ſtately ſcaffold, reſem- . 
bling a tower, whereon the queen and chief ladies of the court ſat to behold 2 — 
the performance; which broke down, without any farther damage than frighten- <4. 1. _ 
ing the ladies. This year we find an order from the king, addreſſed to tic 1 
mayor, to prevent the adulteration of wines by taverg-keepers. 15 | 

In order to ſuppreſs frays in the ſtreets by evil minded perſons, which were | 3 
Kill complained of, a proclamation was publiſhed by ſpecial command of the 1 


plate, or other weapon, in the city of London, or town of Weſtminſter, or the 
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renewed three years after. 
By the great rains which fell in the Spring of the year 1335, an exceſſive Wh 133 75 


ſioned the king to reprimand the mayor and ſheriffs ſharply, for not having a . 


time of ſcarcity. He ſtrictly commanded the mayor, the aldermen and com- 
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"" HISTORY OF LONDON. Book E 
—coſt, to prevent the citizens from being impoſed upon for the future. He like- 
| =" wiſe directed them to reform all abuſes in reſpect to meaſures and weights; and 
to quiet the apprehenſions of the citizens who were jealous of the encouragement 
„ Aiven to foreigners, he ſoon after granted them a third charter of confirmation 
of their immunities, in which it was declared that the privileges allowed' to 
— merchant ſtrangers ſhould nowiſe affect theſe rights nor the general liberties 
| ſecured by the Great Charter. See Appendix No. XVII. 

We learn farther that in the year 1339 the mayor of London for, the time 
being enjoyed a contribution of 50 marks yearly toward the ſupport of the 
mayoralty, from the foreign merchants trading in and about London. + 

Edward reduced himſelf to great difficulties in aſſerting his ill-judged claim 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of France: and the parliament had granted him a 
large ſubſidy to ſupport his pretenfions. But, preſent money being wanted, the 
city of London, at the king's defire, advanced him twenty thouſand marks, 
upon the credit of that part of the aid to be raiſed upon the citizens. Mr. Mait- 
land obſerves that this is the the firſt aſſeſſment that he could find publiſhed : as 
ſuch it will ſhew the reader the comparative riches of the ſeveral wards at that 
time; and may aſſiſt him in extending his compariſons to different times. It is 
therefore given in the note. Þ 17 

Before the king went abroad, he granted the mayor, &c. a commiſſion for the 
conſervation of peace during his abſence; and it was not long before they had 
occaſioned to put it in force. A quarrel between the fiſnmongers and ſkinners 
companies produced a riot and ſkirmiſh; which the magiſtrates endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs, and ſeized ſome of the offenders. But Thomas Haunſart and John 
le Brewere two of the ringleaders reſcued them, uſed the mayor ill, and 
5 wounded one of his officers. Theſe deſperate fellows were however apprehended, 

tried and condemned at Guildhall, and executed in Cheapſide: the king ſo well 
approved this well- timed exertion of authority, that he granted the magiſtrates 


a patent of indemnification for their conduct. 
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| : f Not- 
® The following prices were ſettled, in conſe- | I. 8. d. 
quence of this order s. d.] Vintry-Ward —— 634 16 8 
1 The beſt wheat, the quarter, at — 2 O Breadſtreet- Ward — 461 16 8 
45 The beſt ox, at — nec 6 8 Queenhithe Ward ——— 435 13 4 
1 The beſt ſheep at — o 8 Cordwaynerſtreet- Ward 2108 4 
440 The beſt pigeons, fix for — o 1 Farringdon- Ward within —— — 730 16 8 
4 The beſt gooſe, at — © 2 Farringdon-Ward without 114 13 4 
4 The beſt pig, at — o 1 Cripplegate-Ward — 462 10 0 
1 + Anderion, Colemanſtreet- Ward — 1051 16 0 
1 8 5 Candlewickſtreet- Ward 133 6 8 
1 4 : A 2 The Aſement. J. s. d.] Aldgate-Ward — 30 00 
— 1 ? Tower-Ward — — 365 0 o Portſoken- Ward — 0 
4 1 ö 1 8 Billingſgate-Ward | 763 o o Caſtle-Baynard*%s-Ward mw =———— 63 6 8 
3 VB I Bridge-Ward | 765 6 8| Baſſiſhaw-Ward — 79.13 4 
| 1 EE: - Dowgate- Ward — 660 10 O Alderſgate-Ward | mmm —_ 57 10 © 
4 [ 1 a ee — 352 6 8 : 1 
7 '% 1 5 , a rOKe- Ar 1 11 GH: 0 8 | ; , i 
1 I | Biſhopſgate- Ward — on 6 8 3 | aa 2 CTR {4 
'$. 3 9 Lymeſtreet-Ward — 110 © 0 Though the ward of Farringdon is here divided 
I : . ee — 31s. 8 1 On 171 outer and inner; it was not until the 
1 ap-War — 17 10 o ſtat. 17 R. II. c. 13. ivi on- 
11 re 1 786 95.9 — 27 3. that the diviſion was legally c 
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ſoned him. x 85 . | | 
In the year 1342, the Londoners obtained a general confirmation of the 1342. 
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Notwithſtanding Edward's great preparations againſt France, he had the Te 
mortification to find his allies deſert his cauſe, and without effecting any thing 1339. 


he was forced to make a truce with Philip, and return home, embarraſſed by his 
foreign debts. The ill humour he. contracted abroad he ſought to indulge at 
home; he commiſſioned his itinerant judges to make ſtrict ſcrutiny into the 
management of the collectors of his taxes all over the kingdom. The citizens 
of London ever tenacious of their corporation privileges, would neither ſuffer- 
the judges to fit in the city to make their inquiſition, nor would they obey the 
ſummons to attend them in the Tower. They were ſo turbulent on the o a- 
ſion, that the judges could. not proceed in the city buſineſs: the king was 
enraged, until the diſturbance was repreſented as ſpringing from no worſe cauſe... 


than the fears of the lower part of the citizens of having their liberties 


encroached on : he diſplaced the mayor Andrew Aubrey, however, and impri-- 


charters of Henry III. concerning the mayoralty and ſheriffs of London and 
Middleſex; and likewiſe of the articles for the better government of the city in 
king Edward IId's reign, with a concluding clauſe, which reads thus in Eng- 
liſh: © Moreover, we, being willing to ſhew more abundant favour to the 
« citizens of the city aforeſaid, have granted to them, for us and for our heirs, 


„and by this our charter have confirmed, that, although they or their pre= - 


« deceflors, citizens of the city aforeſaid, have not hitherto fully uſed, upon 
% any emergent occaſion, any of the liberties, acquittals, articles, or free 
« cuſtoms, contained in the ſaid charter and letters; yet the ſame citizens, and 
« their heirs and ſucceſſors, citizens of that city, may henceforth fully enjoy 
e thoſe liberties, acquittals, articles, and free cuſtoms, and any of them, 
« forever.” + NOIR. þ 5 „ 

As Edward ſtill purſued his favourite project of diſputing the crown of France 
with Philip, the prince in poſſeſſion; he ſtill found himſelf in want of money, 
and under difficulties how to raiſe it. One ſcheme was to oblige every citizen of 
London poſſeſſed of 4ol. per ann. to take on him the order of knighthood confor- 
mable to a ſtatute, 1 Edw. IT. But this ſcheme failed becauſe the prudent citizens 
then held knighthood in as light eſtimation as the king did : the one would be- 
ſtowit for money, and the others made uſe of every evaſion to avoid the exchange. 


In the year 1345, the election of the mayor of London was eſtabliſhed on a 5 


more regular plan, and veſted in the mayor and aldermen for the time being, 
together with ſuch of the diſcreet citizens as ſhould be perſonally ſummoned. 


Every alderman abſent at the day of election, without allowance, was ſubjected 


to a fine of 20l. and every mayor elect, who refuſed to ſerve the office, forfeited 

i00 marks. The office was rendered obligatory, becauſe few choſe to ſerve 

the offices of the corporation, on account of ſome new ordinances eſtabliſhed - 

prejudicial to their franchiſes confirmed by Magna Charta, as, that matters 

done in London ſhould be tried by perſons of foreign counties. This grievance 
* Hume. + 15 Edw. III. 3 Junii, apud Turrim Lon. Ex vet. Ma nuſc. 


5 * 


W HIS TORT OH LONDON Book I. 
x , they petitioned againſt in 1348; but with what ſucceſs at that time does not 
TT en eee 
A great peſtilence which firſt appeared in the northern parts of Aſia, now 
ſpread over Europe, and ſenſibly thinned the. inhabitants of every. country it 
invaded. At length it reached London, where the common cemeteries ; were. 
not capacious enough to receive the vaſt number of bodies; ſo that ſeveral well- 
diſpoſed perſons were induced to purchaſe. ground to ſupply that defect. 
Amongſt the reſt Ralph Stratford, biſhop of London, bought à piece of ground 
called No-Man's-Land, which he incloſed with a brick wall, and dedicated to 
the burial of the dead. Adjoining to this was a place called Spittle-Croft, the 
property of St. Bartholomew's Hoſpital, containing thirteen acres and a, rod of 
ground, which was purchaſed for the ſame uſe: of burying the dead by Sir Walter 
Manny; and was long remembered by an inſcription fixed on a ſtone croſs upon 
the premiſes. See the Note. . N 
On this burial ground the Charter-Houſe now ſtands. There was alſo another 
piece of ground purchaſed at the eaſt end of the city, juſt without the wall, by 
one John Corey, a clergyman, for the ſame uſe; on which ſpot was after ward, 
in this ſame reign, founded the abbey of St. Mary of Grace, for Ciſtertian 
monks: it is now covered by the victualling-office, and adjoining houſes. It 
. was aſſerted that not one in ten eſcaped this calamity; and that not leſs than 
1 100,000 perſons died in the whole. ö ts 
Notwithſtanding this ſad misfortune, i the city ſoon recovered itſelf, and 
advanced greatly in its proſperity; as will appear by a charter it obtained in the 
2354. year 13 54 granting the privilege of having gold or ſilver maces carried before 
the chief magiſtrate. See Appendix No. XXVII. Trifling as this diſtinction 
may appear, it becomes important, where we find that all other cities and towns 
in the kingdom were, by a royal precept, expreſſly commanded not to uſe 
maces of any other metal than copper. It was on this occaſion probably that 
the chief magiſtrate began to be called Lord Mayor, as correſponding with the 
\ increaſe of dignity added to his public appearance. Both parties being now in 
Sd good humour, the city made the king a ſubſtantial: return for | the mace, by 
fraaiſing at the corporation expence, five-and-twenty men at arms, and five 
hundred archers, all in one livery ; which gallant company they ſent to his 
army then acting againſt France. N V 
The citizens of London had never ſeen a more glorious ſight than was exhi- 
bited May 24 1357, when Edward, the gallant prince of Wales, who had 
taken John king of France priſoner at the battle of Poictiers, conducted his royal 
captive to London. They landed at Southwark, where they were received by 
A rich cavalcade of citizens, who attended them to the city. King John in royal 
1 55 5 e eee en e ©. amet, 
I Anno Domini 1349, regnante magna peftilentia, conſecra-] of our Lord 1349, this burial-ground was conſe- 
tum fuit hoc cemeterium, in quo, et infra ſepta pre/entis | erated, wherein, and within the bounds of the 
monaſterii, fuerunt mortuorum corpora pluſquam quin- | preſent monaſtery, were buried more than fifty 
guaginta millia, preter alia multa ab hinc uſque ad | thonſand bodies of the dead, beſide many others 


« prafens e quorum animabus propitietur Deus. Amen, | thenceforward to the preſent time: whoſe ſouls the 
I Engliſh: A great plague raging in the year] Lord have mercy upon. Amen. 


1349. 
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ci. + 0NDER EDWARD It 


apparel, was tete on a ſtately white courſer, while the young conqueror, "TS 1 


who treated him with the utmoſt rape, rode by his fide on a little black 1357. 
palfry. At the foot of London: Bridge the mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, and the 
ſeveral companies received them in their formalities, with ſtately pageants; and 
the ſtreets, through which the. proceſſion. paſſed, were decorated in the moſt 
ſplendid. manner, with a diſplay of all the riches of the citizens; but in a more 
eſpecial manner they gloried in their, martial furniture. The concourſe of 
people on this occaſion was ſo a great, that the lee held from 
three in the morning till no. tet 
This truly noble young hero is 9 8 3 $4 the name of the Black 
prince, from the colour of his armour; by which, as well as from the above 
mentioned inſtance of modeſty, it ſhould 7 that he by no means affected 
pomp or finery. His virtues are celebrated by all hiſtorians who mention him, 
and, to the great misfortune of the aten he died before n father, i in the erty - 
ſixth year of his age. j 
This event is Hours anticipated. To return mate to the rogdlar: courſe | 
of the hiſtory; the citizens at this joyful ſeaſon took occaſion to revive: the 
affair of foreign pleas. The ſteward of the royal houſhold uſed frequently to 
oblige the citizens to plead before him out of the city, from which they now 
again petitioned the king to relieve: them; 3 and they received a nb W N | 


k 


by which their ſuit was granted. | 


1n the year 1960 the French iti Suſſex,” with-an 7 of twenty as | 9 


ſand men, where they committed many cruelties, in ſacking and burning of 
towns. Theſe depredations were ſoon retorted; for the city of London, and 
other ports of the kingdom, fitted out a potent fleet of one hundred and ſixty 
fail, whereon were embarked fourteen thouſand men; who failing to the coaſt 
of France, landed where they pleaſed, and ravaged the coaſt at pleaſure. 

The plague making its appearance in France in 1361, the king to guard 1361. 
againſt the contagion ſpreading in London, ordered that all cattle for the uſe 
of the city ſhould be ſlaughtered either at Stratford on one ſide the town, 
or at Knightsbridge on the other ſide; to keep the air free from filthy and 
putrid ſmells. This regulation was certainly wholeſome; but the cloſe 
dwellings of which the city then conſiſted, were always fit receptacles for con- 
tagious diſorders: the plaguetecardinghy came over, and in two days deſtroyed - 
1200 perſons. F ; 

In the year 1363 Henry. Pycard an eminent citizen 1 bad ſerved the office 365 
of mayor, ſome few years before, had the ſingular honour of entertaining four 
kings, the prince of Wales, and many of the nobility, at his table at one time: 
they were the kings of England, Scotland, France, and Cyprus: and it is no 
leſs extraordinary that a citizen of London ſhould at ſuch an early ſeaſon of com- 
merce be able to furnith a feaſt for ſuch illuſtrious Suelts, than that he mould 
have ſuch gueſts to entertain 

The following ordinance was Wide 39 Edi. III. to min What things a . 
tenant 1 in London might not move at his leaving the houſe he had rented in the 

+ 3 . | ns 
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wh oy city or its liberties: and as it ſtill remains in force, tenants will do well to re- 
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21 369. 
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member it for their own ſakes. in Bhe6ht is 
« Tt js ordained, that if any perſon hire a tenement, houſe, or houſes, in 
« the city of London, or in the ſuburbs of the ſaid city, to hold the ſame for 


« the term of life, or of years, or only from year to year, or from quarter to 


« quarter ; if the ſaid tenant ſhall make, or cauſe to be made, any pentyſes or 
* other eaſements in the ſaid tenement, houſe, or houſes, fixed with nails of 
“iron or wooden pegs to the premiſes, or to the ſoil thereof; it ſhall not be 
„ Jawful for ſuch tenant to remove ſuch pentyſes.or eaſements at the end of the 
«© term, or at any other time to deſtroy them; but they ſhall always remain to 


«* the landlord of the ſaid premiſes, as a parcel thereof.” * This was by the 
Lord- Mayor and aldermen confirmed and aſſerted to be agreeable to old cuſtom, 


as appeared by antient records. e Z 

The Engliſh archers were famous all over Europe; but the citizens neglect- 
ing archery for unprofitable ſports, the king wrote to the ſheriffs on that ſub- 
ject, concluding with this injunction that they ſhould © cauſe publick proclama- 
tion to be made, that every one of the ſaid city, ſtrong in body, at leiſure 
e times on holidays, uſe in their recreations bows and arrows, or pellets, or 


KA 


* throwing of ſtones, wood, iron, hand-ball, foot-ball, bandy- ball, cambuck, 
* or cock- fighting, nor ſuch other like vain plays, which have no profit in 
ce them, or concern themſelves therein, under pain of impriſonment. Wit- 
e neſs the king at Weſtminſter, the twelfth day of une. 


% 


In the year 1369 a return of the plague deſtroyed great numbers of inha- 


bitants; and in 1371 the parliament having granted the king a conſiderable 


ſubſidy for his French war, the mayor and certain aldermen advanced four 


thouſand ſix hundred and one pounds three ſhillings and four-pence, upon the 

credit of that aid. I yes, e 15 
It was long before the prejudices entertained by the Engliſh againſt foreigners, 

ſuffered them to ſee that they were amply repaid for any : encouragement _ - 


given to them, by the arts and manufactures introduced by them. The 
citizens of London thought themſelves particularly injured by ſome private 
grants from the crown to-foreigners in 1337 ; and in 1368 we find that the king 


granted licence and protection to three clock-makers from Delft, to come 


and practiſe their occupation in England; which is the firſt mention of clocks in 


this country. The populace ſtimulated probably by envy at the advantages, ſuperior 


ſkill and induſtry procured to foreigners here, inſulted them ſo much, that 
Edward in 1369, wrote to the mayor and ſheriffs, telling them very ſenſibly, 
That he is informed the people of that city were daily offering injuries 
5e and inſults to the merchants and others of Flanders and Lombardy living 


* in and reſorting to London; although the ſaid foreigners came thither 


under his protection and the faith of his proclamation, for the public 


good and advantage of the kingdom. As they have therefore an undoubted 
„ . | claim 
' Vid. Jacob, and other law books, tit. Haſte. BR; | 


bolts, and learn and exerciſe the art of ſhooting ; forbidding all and ſingular 
on our behalf, that they do not after any manner apply themſelves to the 
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Chap lv. DEA ED WAR D nf. 


«+ claim to be protected from all manner of wrongs, he commands the cuid 
mayor and ſheriff to make proclamation. in their city and ſuburbs, that 


to the perſons or goods of the ſaid foreigners, under the ſevereſt penalties“. 3 
The: diſcontent of the citizens howeyer, influenced them to preſent a petition 
to the king in 1372, e in generg) ter ms IO of Une loſs of their 
franchiſes. 


Ts: 7 


A D. 
1369. 


% none of what degree ſoever do preſume” to offer any ſort of injury, either 


13724 


The parliament breaking up ou aper no anfver was given vail the fel | 


lowing year, when they received this reply, — ©* Let them particularly. ſhew 
the breach of any liberty, and they ſhall * anſwered.” On this, another 
petition was drawn up and rene inc which is recited in e sch charter 
of Edward III. + 

Several good regulations were publiſhed by the mayor in 1 3 to cheek 


1374. 


the extortions of ufurers ; which proved ſo effectual, that the king and PRO. 


ment enjoined the reft of the nation to adopt them. 

Some doubts having ariſen as to the conſtruction of words in the charker of 
Edward II. Appendix, No. XXII. relating to the annual election of aldermen; 
the king, by a charter 1 in 1376, ſee Appendix, No. XX VIII. expreſlly declares, 
That aldermen ſhall. be elected annually, and that they ſhall not be re-elected. 


1376. 


He alſo granted another charter, ſee Appendix, No. XXIX. relative to the 


privileges of merchant ſtrangers, in anſwer to the petitions mentioned above. 
The citizens emboldened by the king's readineſs to gratify them, now ſought 


to obtain a parliamentary confirmation of the laſt charter; which ſhews how _ 


zealouſly they purſued the point of diſcouraging foreigners: this however the 
king evaded-by-the anſwer, The king will be farther informed.” They met 


with another repulſe in their attempt to get the appointment of the coroner into 


their own hands, to which Edward replied, © The king will not depart from 
«his antient rights.” Nor had they any better ſucceſs when they petitioned for a 
confirmation of the right of puniſhing all miſdemeanors in Southwark; and 
that command ſhould be given, that the marſhal do not intermeddle with that 


part.of Southwark which is guildable ; for his majeſty anſwered, + The cing 0 


<« cannot do it, without doing wrong to others. 
The citizens ſeem to have endeavoured to preſerve good humour on both fides; 
notwithſtanding thoſe checks. For the unfortunate death of the prince of Wales 


juſt before, having caſt a gloom over the whole nation, the citizens projected a 


maſque to divert prince Richard, his mother the princeſs of Wales, the nobility 
and their attendants, at Kennington, For which purpoſe, on the Sunday before 
Candlemas, one hundred and thirty-two citizens on horſeback in maſquerade, 
attended by a band of muſic, and a vaſt number of flambeaux, marched from 
Newgate through the city and borough of Southwark, to the prince's reſidence 


aforeſaid ; where they were moſt ſumptuouſly entertained. at ſupper, and had 


the honour of dancing with the prince and 4 


* | Anderſon's Hit Comm. vol. I. p. 197. + + ped No. xxx. 8 
| _— The 


7 


hee” ts ot The Engliſh, who had never proved themſelves! the moſt dutiful ſons the 
1376. church of Rome could boaſt, began, even at this early period, to diſcover the 


ſeeds of that happy ſpirit of religious inquiry, which at length enabled Henry 
VIII. to ſet the pope at defiance, and his ſucceſſors to reform the national 
church. John Wickliffe, a ſecular prieſt, had made many diſciples to opinions 
that could not but alarm the clergy, by their novelty, and tendency to weaken 
clerical influence over men's minds. He aſſerted the ſcripture to be the only rule 
of faith, that the church was ſubordinate to the ſtate: he denied the doctrine 


4; of the real preſence, ' the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of 


monaſtic vows; and was a ſtrong predeſtinarian. A bull was procured from 
'* pope Gregory XI. for apprehending Wickliffe and examining his doctrines; 
and he was cited accordingly to appear before the biſhop of London's court at 
St. Paul's church. Among Wickcliffe's diſciples were two who proved of great 
ſervice to him in this dilemma; theſe were John duke of Lancaſter, the 


*king's ſon, and lord Piercy, marſhal of England. Theſe powerful perſons. 


attended him in the biſhop's court, and bad him fit down during his exami- 
nation; which the biſhop reſented as an inſult to his authority. High words 
aroſe, and the clamour of the people preſent occaſioned the court to break up 
before its time; however Wickliffe was prohibited from defending or publithing 
the doctrines contained in the charge exhibited againſt him. . 
The populace took part with their biſhop againſt Lancaſter and Piercy in this 


quarrel, ; and were farther inflamed by the marſhal having impriſoned a citizen 


in his priſon in Southwark, without the limits of the city. They broke open 
the Marſhalſea priſon, carried off the priſoner, ſought for Piercy, but not find- 
ing him they plundered his houſe; and running to the duke of Lancaſter's 
palace at the Savoy, would have demoliſhed. that alſo, - had not the biſhop. inter- 
poſed and pacified them. The duke being preſident of the parliament, in revenge, 
made a motion for depriving the city of its mayor and privileges: but the 
mayor and commonalty, perceiving a cloud gathering, reſolved if poſſible to 
prevent the approaching ſtorm. They ſent a deputation of principal citizens 
to excuſe themſelves to the king with reſpect to the late inſurrection, ſincerely 
declaring, that they exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in ſuppreſſing it, though 
without ſucceſs; and repreſented the great uneaſineſs of the commonalty of the 
city, on being informed that their liberties were to be taken from them by 
parliament. The king then told them, that it had never entered into his thoughts 
to infringe their liberties, but, on the contrary, rather to enlarge them, defiring 
them not to be uneaſy in that reſpect, but to return and keep the city in peace. 
Here the commotion would probably have ended, had not the reſentment of 
ſome perſons againſt the duke of Lancaſter ſhewn itſelf in lampoons which were 
ſtuck up in various parts of the city. This ſo provoked the duke, that he pre- 
vailed on the biſhop of Bangor, on the refuſal of the biſhop of London, ta 
excommunicate all thoſe who ſhould injure his reputation. When the parlia- 
ment was diſſolved, he perſuaded the king to diſmiſs Adam Staple, the mayor, 
and ſeveral of the aldermen, from their offices; and others, by the king's writ, 
were appointed in their places. [PETTY i A. 
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of Richard I. to the 1 of the civil wars between the 
| Houſes of” York and Lancaſter.  ' © 


: £ -Y __ Mt) 4 41 
2 5 f | , : | 14 
From the acceſſion of 
* 1 1 5 Y 3 


| DWARD III. was a prince of great abilities, and making due allowance 
for the unſettled maxims of government in that turbulent age, his long 
reign and prudent adminiſtration was yery favourable to the advancement of 


commerce. Perhaps much more is effected by the extenfion of trade among 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to it, than may be evident at firſt view. 


By promoting a friendly intercourſe and mutual ſupply of each others wants. 


among a rude people, their diſpoſitions are humanized, and their manners 


ſoftened ; their underſtandings are enlarged, and the conveniencies of life are 
multiplied by their united Iabours. It is thus a people are civilized, and though * 


the progreſs.may be filent and flow,” and it may be checked by many unfavour- 


able interruptions, yet traffic will ſurmount them all. For when each man's 
attention is exerted in ſupplying the neceſſities of his neighbours, every barba- 


rous principle muſt give way to a plan of ſuch extenſive utility, which converts 
the intercourſe among, mankind to a general and conſtant barter of good offices. 
The death of Edward III. and of his gallant ſon, were very unpropitious to 
the national tranquillity, and ſoon expofed the kingdom to internal convulſions. 
The crown now reſted on the head of Richard II. ſon of the Black Prince, a 
minor of eleven years old, who was proclaimed June 21, 1377: the admini- 
{tration thus devolved on, others for the preſent, with the uncertainty what the 


I # 


_ ” y 
, 


king himſelf might proye when arrived at maturity. 


* * 


Though the city had failed in obtaining a parliamentary confirmation of the 


late king's charter, relating to merchant ſtrangers, the Houſe of Commons now 


joined in application to the throne for No PRPos the ſuit was granted, and 
they obtained the charter in the Appendix, Ne XXX. which ordered that no 
foreigner thould either buy of, or ſell to, another foreigner, within the city 


declared exempted from all tallages or contributions to government. 1 
The quarrel between the king's uncle, the duke of Lancaſter, and the city, 


liberties. Soon after the widows of citizens were by the king's mandate 


remained ſtill uncompromiſed; but the king and ſome of his council being 


engaged to interpoſe their good offices, a deputation of principal citizens were 

ſent with the city's ſubmiſſion of the matters in diſpute to the king's award. 
The duke, not to be behind hand with the citizens in their pacific intentions, 
fteely diſclaimed all animeſity, and begged of the king to diſcharge thoſe 
citizens who were in confinement on his complaints. As a further proof of his 

ſincere reconciliation, he embraced all the citizens in preſence of the king. 
This troubleſome affair being ended to the great joy of the city, the king made 


7 public entry into London, and the utmoſt cordiality took place between the 
I TN ene Hr £21 . E 7 


royal family, the court, and the city. v7 } 
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1380. 


70 HISTORY OF LONDON Boot I. 
RN The affairs of the Engliſh navy muſt have been greatly neglected at this time, 
578, „to fit out a fleet manned 


when it was left to a private citizen, John Philpot | 
with a thouſand men, to ſuppreſs a Scots pirate who then infeſted the Engliſh 
coaſt, and had even taken every ſhip in the port af Scarborough. The king s 
council felt the diſgrace reflected on government, . univerſal 77 50 
beſtowed on ſo gallant an enterprize ; and ſummoned Philpot to anſwer for his 


not having obtained permiſſion before he. undertook. an affair of ſuch moment. | 


But public utility pleaded. fo much in his favour, that be ſoon obtained his 
acquittal. . | I b at ©} -* . if [$5473.28 7 R081 Hi b 20 191 it, bog FI 
In a ſubſidy granted this year, 1378, in which every man i e e 
to his ſtation in life, we diſcover the ranks attributed to the rd mayor and 
aldermen of London; the former being aſſeſſed as an earl, at four pounds, and 
the latter as barons, at two pounds each. Tradeſmen, with their wives and. 


7 


children, being of the age of fourteen years and above, were taxed at four pence: 


per head; which occaſioned great murmurings among the commonalty, and 


proved the foundation of an inſurrection, as will preſently appear. 


John Philpot, being advanced to the mäyoralty in 1379, contributed very 
largely toward fitting out a fleet to be ſent to the aſſiſtance of the duke of Brit- 
rate of five pence charged upon each houſekeeper, and. by bis influence in par- 
liament, threw, out a bill, very. prejudicial to the city privileges: he and alder- 


5 * 
* - 


man Walworth were joint. treaſurers of the ſupplies granted that ſeſſion. 


old city ſeal was broke, and a new one made. This year was rendered remark- 
able for a,rebellion of a ſingular nature,, which deſerves particular notice. , 
The civil diſcords that had. hitherto, agitated. the nation, aroſe between the 


barons, who were the immediate ſoyereigns over the vaſſals in their reſpective 

baronies or diſtricts; and the king, who was little more than the captain or gene- 
ral over theſe turbulent chiefs. But the nation now grew more fette £ 

ties over the people began to relax from the frequent ſhifting of landed property, 


ed, the feudal 


and an attention to traffic. They began to feel that they were men as well. 
as their haughty lords, and to entertain ſome crude notions of the natural equa- 


| lity of mankind: but theſe ideas not being well underſtood as yet, led the 


populace te extreams, and ſtimulated them to overturn all government and 
authority. 5 | . . 1 


The poll tax already mentioned was to be levied on all perſons who had 


arrived at the age of puberty. The officers in collecting this duty went into a 


blackſmith's ſhop at Dartford in Kent; where, on demanding payment for his 


daughter, the father inſiſted ſhe was not of the legal age. One of the collectors, 
with the inſolence of ſubaltern authority, attempted to obtain an indecent ſatis- 
faction as to that point; which ſo irritated the ſmith, that he knocked out the 
fellow's brains with a hammer. The neighbourhood all juſtified him and flew 
to arms, the inſurrection ſpread, and was farther inflamed by one John Ball, 


a prieſt, This man aſſumed the character of chaplain to the inſurgents, and at 


$ : MMaidſtone 


The next year, 1380, William Walworth was lord mayor, in which year the 


G __ 


R 
4 


| Chaps v. __vunDDs er +- MN 
Maidſtone preached, a ſermon to them from an old proverb, which he took for 5 1 


2 text. 5 1380. „ 
4 When Adam Jelv'd; cond Eve pan, TEL CS WG E 3 
e ee e eee 5 wl 


* 


Fro rom theſs words: be argued that all men were equal by nature, 4 as elifideen 
of Adam; that, if God had appointed any man to flavery, he would have 
declared who ſhould be lords, 2 who ſervants; and that ſervitude which is 
acquired by an unjuſt power, is confirmed by as unjuſt laws: he therefore 
adviſed them to go to the king, and require liberty, which if they could not 
obtain by fair means, to recover the ſame with their ſwords. The multitude 
thus animated, formed themſelves under leaders who aſſumed the names of 
Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, as glorying in their low. 
occupations, which ſuited the levelling ſcheme they undertook to eſtabliſh. 
They then marched to Blackheath, where they were joined by an infinite mob 
from Eſſex and other parts, to the number of oo, oo men. Their pretences 
were for liberty, and the aboliſhing-of evil laws and cuſtoms; eſpecially that 
of villainage, and likewiſe the intolerable exactions and corruptions of lawyers; 
which Ball, their chaplain, told them could not be ſo effectually done as by 
deſtroying all the nobility and lawyers: accordingly they beheaded all they 
could find, and it was capital for a man to have even pen and ink in His: 
poſſeſſion. | 
From Blackheath they / purſued "EY rout to bande eter Bouttwak on 
the 10th of June; beoke open the King's Bench and Marſhalſea priſons; releaſed: .. 
the priſoners, who immediately joined them; and having diſcovered the houſes - 
of lawyers, jurors, and queſtmongers, they inſtantly levelled them with the” 
ground. Then the body of Eſſex rebels were ſent to Lambeth, where they 
madly burnt the archiepiſcopal en wad with all its rich furniture, books, regi- 
ſters, and writings. 
On Corpus Chriſti day they entered London by the fayavi of the populace, 
who joining them, they ran to the duke of Lancaſter's palace at the Savoy, 
which they burned. Here to ſhew their diſintereſted conduct, they proclaimed 
that none ſhould preſume to appropriate any thing belonging to the palace to his 
own uſe, upon pain of death; and flung one of their people into the fire, fos 
having reſerved a curious piece of plate. But it ſeems they were not ſo ſcrupu- 
lous in reſpe& of liquor ; for two and thirty of them having got into the duke's. 
cellar, they carouſed in jollity, forgetful where they were, till the houſe fell 

down upon them! They were heard for ſeven days inceſſantly calling for help, 
but in vain; for they were all ſuffered to periſh without pity. From the Savoy 
they ran to the Temple, (then belonging to the lord high treaſurer} which they 
likewiſe deſtroyed by fire, together with all the records of Chancery, and books 
and papers belonging to the ſtudents of 2 law. All ny ras inns of court 
they ſerved 1 in the ſame manner, — 
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78 „ HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
== Now dividing themſelves into three bodies, one party hurried to the rich 
py priory of St. John of Jeruſalem (at Clerkenwell) near Smithfield, which they. 
*  alfo burned, together with the ſtately manor houſe at Highbury, througtr hatred 
| to Sir Robert Hales, the high treaſurer, prior of the one, and proprietor of the 
other. The ſecond diviſion encamped on Tower Hill; whilſt the third, which 
E - | were the Eſſex party, did the like at Mile End.' This latter body ſummoned 
id the king to attend them unarmed, and without any force; which as the Tower 
was weakly. garriſoned and ill ſupplied, he was forced to yield to. The Tower 
gates being opened on this occaſion, the rebels on the hill burſt in, and mur- 
= dered Simon Sudbury, the primate, Sir Robert Hales, the treaſurer, with other 
—_ perſons of diſtinction they found there and in the city. 
4 Violent as theſe exceſſes were, when the king arrived at Mile End, their 
demands were more reaſonable than the means they employed to extort the grant 
of them: but, as Mr. Hume: juſtly obſerves, the times were not as yet ſuffi- 
ciently prepared for the admiſſion of ſuch equitable principles. They required 
a fixed rent for land, inſtead of the ſervices due by villainage; freedom of com- 
merce in all towns, without toll or impoſt; the abolition. of ſlavery ;. and a 
general pardon. Upon an aſſurance of all theſe privileges, this body diſperſed. 
In the mean time Wat Tyler, with his band, were committing the greateſt 
outrages in the city; particularly againſt foreigners. Being required to pro- 
nounce bread and cheeſe, the poor Flemings, who could only ſay brot and cauſe, 
were thus diſcovered and ſure to be murdered. 3 te 
Upon the king's return to London, it was reſolved to offer Wat Tyler the ſame 
terms that had ſatisfied his companions at Mile End. Wat entered into a treaty, 
but, as it appeared, only to gain time. At laſt a conference was agreed to in 
Smithfield; where the king met him on horſeback. As his deportment was 
very rude, fo, were his demands exorbitant; for beſide the general manumiſ- 
ſion granted by the king to the bondmen, he imperiouſly inſiſted upon all the 
lawyers being beheaded, and the abolition of all the antient laws of the king- 
dom; that all foreſts, parks, and warrens ſhould be made free and common to 
all; ſo that the poor, as well as the rich, might have the liberty to hunt, 
fiſh and fowl in all places; with ſeveral , other extravagant demands. While 
Richard was deliberating upon theſe abſurd terms, Tyler behaved himſelf with 
ſuch a br utiſh inſolence, that thoſe about the king, adviſed him to get him 
arreſted, which Richard approving of, with ſome reluctance, commanded Wil- 
liam Walworth, the mayor of London, to ſeize him as being within his juriſ- 
diction. This Walworth effectually performed, by giving Tyler a ſevere 
blow upon the head with his ſword, which ſtruck him from his horſe; and 
being ſeconded by others, he was ſoon diſpatchee . 
His men aobſerving him fall, furiouſly. cried. out, Our captain is murdered, 
let ui revenge bis death; and to that end immediately bent their bows: on 
; which the king, with a prudence and boldneſs far ſuperior to the age of fifteen, 
55 rode bravely up to the rebels, and with a noble. reſolution ſaid, What, ny 
friends, will you fill your xing? Be not troubled for the loſs of your leader; 1 
1-21 9 2 | | 
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7 | 
will be your captain, and grant what you defire. Theſe words had fo hap py 5 
an effect upon them, that they ſoon changed their reſolution, and marched 1380. 
under his conduct to St. George s-fields ; while Walworth and Philpot 
haſtened to the city, where with W celerity they Taiſed a thouſand citi- 
zens completely armed. 
This little band being ſent to the kin g's afliſtance, the rebels, though near 
thirty thouſand in number, yet having loſt their ring-leader, were ſo amazingly 
ſtruck with a panic, that they threw down their arms, and begged for mercy. 
Thus ended this rebellion, the moſt dangerous that ever happened in England, 
or perhaps in any other kingdom : Jack Straw. was condemned and executed 
ſoon after; and the parliament cancelled the Charters which had been extorted 
from the king at Mile-End *. | : 
The king, in reward of this eiae rab Mats Weibchen 0 © 75 
the honour of knighthood upon William Walworth the mayor, John Philpot, 
Nicholas Brembre, and Robert Laund, aldermen of this city; and granted to 
the firſt, a fee- farm of one hundred pounds per annum; and to the other three, 
ſorty pounds per annum, each of the ſame tenure. I he addition of the dag- 
er to the city arms, which is no otherwiſe ſatisfactorily accounted for, is ge- "23 4 
nerally attributed to a commemoration of the valour of Walworth the mayor, 2 2 
The populace of London having ſhewn a dangerous propenſity to licentiouſ- 1381. 1 
neſs in joining this inſurrection, John Northampton, who ſucceeded Walworth 
in the mayoralty, ſet about correcting the manners of the citizens. The pu- 
niſhments he inflicted on vice, drew on him the cenſure of the clergy for 
uſurping their juriſdiction, though themſelves neglected the exerciſe of it. 
This inconſiſtency was fo notorious and ridiculous, that the mayor carried on 
the work of moral reformation, regardleſs of their menaces. He alſo procured 1382. 
an act of parliament, that no victualler ſhould exerciſe any judicial office in 
London, or any other city, borough, town, or ſea-port in the kingdom; un- 
leſs where no other ſufficient perſon could be found qualified for ſuch offices: 
in which caſe, every ſuch perſon was to abſtain from the exerciſe of ſuch 3 
trade, during the time of his office g. | _— 
In the fixth year of Richard II. the conſtable of the Tower of London, then OR 
dir Thomas Murrieux, obtained from the king a grant of certain tolls in kind, 
from veſſels bringing wine, ſhell-fiſh, and ruſhes, up the river to London, |, 
as alſo forfeits of whatever floated looſe paſting the Tower wharf : to which —  ,""_ 
were added, privileges of a like nature around the Tower by land. This | | 
grant the citizens juſtly eſteemed injurious to their own immunities, and cauſed 
them, through the mediation of the next parliament, to ſolicit a freſh confirm- 
ation of their chartered rights, which appeared to be forgotten. This was ob- 
tained, and in its ſeventy-third article ſets forth, That: © the conſtable: of the 
« Tower of London ſhould make no prizes by land, nor by water, of victual, 
or other thing whatſoever, of the men of the ſaid city, nor of any other 
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3 © ſhips or boats bringing victuals, or other ſuch-like goods, to or from the 
1383, % faid city.“ Yet, by a ſtrange inconſiſtency, the aforeſaid grant to the conſta - 
ble of the Tower, was confirmed by parliament the following year. But the 
proceedings of the legiſlative power had not as yet attained the accuracy of 
more regular and improved times. This contradiction gave riſe to many con- 
teſts between the corporation of London, and the conſtable of the Tower. 
Were the charter grants of the king and parliamentary authority underſtood 
then to have a permanent validity, we ſhould not ſo ſoon as the next year 
find the commons petitioning the king for another confirmation of the city 
liberties. Accordingly, in the parliament, 7 R. II. was paſſed a charter, 
reciting by inſpeximus the ſeveral charters of confirmation, and others rey 
in the preceding reigns, as alſo that charter of confirmation of the city liber- 
ties, paſſed by himſelf in parliament in the firſt year. of his reign. 


1384. 


This important acquiſition produced a proclamation, by the joint authority 
of the king and the lord- mayor, then Sir Nicholas Brembre, which contained 
an expoſition of the generally underſtood ſenſe of the above-mentioned parlia- 
mentary charter. This proclamation is carefully preſerved in the city records, 


P 


| 
'*»  _ Lib. H. fol. 169. @ and 5, a tranſlation from the original Latin of which | 
is printed in our Appendix, No. X XI. EEE 
Though affairs were ſlowly tending to the eſtabliſhment of peace and good 
= order, yet no regular plan of police could have yet taken place, or been duly * 
4 enforced. The city appears now to have been convulſed by party diſſenſions; 1 
„ and John Northampton, the late mayor, and reformer of manners, by a ſtrange v 
1 turn of events, had quarrelled with the company of Fiſhmongers, and was now f. 
i ſtigmatized as a factious, riotous perſon. So far removed as we now. are by 4 
l 3 time, and change of manners, it is impofſible to form a judgment other than v 
= the facts handed down will guid> us; and we find that Northampton was ſen- pt 
2 tenced to a perpetual impriſonment, and forfeiture of goods. His former con- pi 
1 duct in his mayoralty appears, however, in a favourable light; and we find le- ſe 
= gal proceedings ta have been ſtrangely irregular, much later than this time. de 
. At a great meeting of the commons, or a common hall, this 7th of Richard th 
= IT. petitions were preſented to the mayor, ſetting forth, that, for want of ſuf- to 
4 ficient perſons choſen, divers things were paſſed in common-council: more by 6 
4 clamour than reaſon. It was therefore ordained, that the aldermen ſhould cauſe yet 
. to be choſen four of each ward for common-councilmen : which choice of com- ral 
'v mon- councilmen appears by the /ber albus to have been aforetime in certain be 
. myſteries or erafts; ſome of which choſe fix, others four, and others only two. hin 
i By the means alſo of Sir Nicholas Brembre, then mayor, moſt, if not all the alder- ; 
4 men of the city, were turned out by the common- council, and new ones choſen the 
U ; - 2 — I 
4 | in their room for the reſpective wards : the firſt return whereof begins thus: Citi 
1 Bread- ſtreet Dominus Nicholas Brembre, miles, electus eſt in alderman. wards Jeſt 
b Sꝓrædictæ per probos homines ejuſdem warde ; i. e. Bread-ſtreet—Sir Nicho- ſpec 
il nas Brembre, knt. was choſen alderman of the ſaid ward, by the: diſcreet the 
j | 8 | „ Wor 
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* men of the ſaid ward.” Theſe proceedings and elections were confirmed by ww * 
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a warrant from the king; and in the eighth, of Richard II. in a common- 366. 
coupelt, eee the members of that court ſhould be choſen bvfß 
the wards fifteen, days after St, Gregory, and that they ſhould, aſſemble at leaſt 
£14 4 Fl @S 4.4% 44S $44. £ 4 : Ys $5.35 5 : $4 +7 #42 F% *x | 6+ 2 | 
once in a quarter, In the ninth of Richard II. it was ſettled,, that the Wards 
ſhould chooſe. four, ſix, or eight, according to their ſiſe. 


£ 


| * 


In the year 1386, when the nation was threatened with 4 French invaſion, 
the king directed a writ to the mayor, ordering the citizens to repair the city 
wall, end to cleanſe the ditch, then, ſadly neglected. He, for this, purpoſe, 


impowered the mayor and citizens to take a toll of all merchandiſe and pro- 
| | 4% 2 Ee ; 0 425 


”- + 


viſions brought to the city, for the term of ten years. 


"tin Wwe. £/ 4 "oo - #79027 bo od | LS 3» ++ f n 1 os 
A king who ſuffers idle amuſements to draw his attention away from buſi- 
neſs, will always find perſons about him, ready to indulge him with the one, 
and eaſe him of the other. This was now the caſe with young Richard; and 


ſcheme however failed ; and being diſcloſed to the duke, ſpirited him up. to 
deſtroy this faction, which owed its ſtrength to the weakneſs of the ſovereign: © . 
the citizens of London concurred ; and, by a deputation, . defired him 
to take upon himſelf the adminiſtration of a kingdom fo oppreſſively governed. 
Glouceſter, though he did not chooſe at once to go deſperate lengths, 
yet adviſed , them to engage the other cities and towns of the kingdom ſeve- 
rally to addreſs the king upon account of their grievances, and that he would 
be ſure to attend the king on St. George's day following, when they ſhould find 
him and his brother ready to aſſiſt been. 
At the time prefixed, a deputation of about ſixty principal citizens attended 
the king at Windſor, accompanied by deputies from divers other towns and 
cities, Here Sir Simon Sudbury, in behalf of the reſt, acquainted his ma- 
jeſty with their grievances, and humbly intreated, that a parliament might be 
ſpeedily ſummoned, for calling to an account all ſuch as had miſbehaved in 
the adminiſtration of public Frairs and to ſubſtitute in their ſtead men of 
worth and probity. But the king evaded a proper reply, ſaying, That his ſub- 
. 3 1 5 7 1 
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S jeas mould not be his maſters 'by preſcribing to him ; for he never perceived 
1 1386. chat either Himſelf, or thoſe about him, had ever intended any thing elſe but 
Ade and jaſtiee, On this, ne of the 2catdus deputies, boldly Feplied, '**That, 
* „with humble ſubmiſſion, juſtige Was never leſs practiſed in England than at 
« preſent ; and that,” by the ſubtle management of certain perſons, it was im- 
« poſſible for him to come at the truth of things, ſeeing his miniſters found 
« 1t their intereſt to conceal from him the management of his affairs as much 
&« as poſſible ;* in confideration of which, they did not think it conſiſtent with 
their intereſt; 'nor that of the kingdom, to wait the meeting of the parlia- 
„ ment, as a ſpeedier rented} infght be applied, by calling to an account 
« thoſe plunderers, who had embezzled the publick treaſure ;, and to enquire 
KB. - * how toſs immenſe ſums, raiſed for nine years paſt, had been applied; and 
«. that all thoſe who could not diſcharge themſclves honourably, ſhould ſtand 
e ñ ůͤ⸗¶ :: oo cat: : 
; Surprized at this bold and unparalleled fpeech, the king turned to his un- 
cles, his brother the duke of Tork, and the nobility preſent, who all declared, 
185 « they could not ſee any thing unreaſonable in this demand of the commonalty 
N « of his realm.“ Whereupon the parliament was appointed to meet at Weſt- 
= We minſter on the third day of May following, to enquire into the ftate of the 
—_— nation. On this occaſion we may perceive, how the commons acquired an in- 
Ly fluence in government : for in the quarrels the 'nobles had with each other, 
or with their kings, either party occaſionally availed themſelves of the aſſiſtance 
of the people, to ſtrengthen their oppofition ; and thus the people gained new 
| ſtrength by theſe diſputes, the viciſſitudes in which continually looſened the 
< feudal ties of ſubordination on all ſide. por: NG - 
1387. Neither party waited quietly for the meeting of parliament; the duke of Ire- 
land, countenanced by the king, raiſed forces in Wales, and the duke of Glou- 
ceſter collected an army, chiefly of ' Londoners, to withſtand him. Glouceſter 
—_— . > was victorious in an action at Oxford, and drove his antagoniſt out of the 
we kingdom,. while the king ſhut himſelf up in the Tower of London ; from 
i | whence he iſſued a proclamation, rendering it penal to afford any ſupplies to 
| the army under the duke of Glouceſter. The confederate barons on the other 
hand, brought their army to London, and publiſhed a manifeſto addreſſed to 
the city magiſtrates, ſigned by the duke of Glouceſter, with the earls. of Arun- 
del and Warwick. The keys of the city were immediately carried by Nicho- 
las Exton, the mayor, to the duke of Glouceſter, whoſe army alſo was 
plentifully ſupplied with neceſſariee. | 


1 1331, A parliament meeting under the influence of ſo formidable an oppoſition, 
TOON was not likely to prove favourable either to the king or his miniſters. The 
archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Tre- 
filian, chief juſtice of the king's bench, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, were im- 
peached as evil counſellors : and, as forms of juſtice were not then very ſtrict, 
thoſe who did not appear, were, without examining a fact, declared guilty F 
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importation, of corn from abroad. 


Jace: threatened to be fired by the = This produced a ſevere inquiſition 


from the corporation, when the members of it ventured to withſtand the royal 


RR RICHARD. ; 11 


big h Gelen es end Brembre, he was in oonrt, had 3 very * 5 
Tref lian was taken, and was, to gether with Brembre, already in cuſtody, ex- 4 
ecuted at Tyburn. Shortly e in 1389, Richard, then twenty-three. years 1 
of age, declared himſelf in council to be of full age to aſſume the powers of — 
1 his Wen waYt admitted. and the wien once more reſtored ede . 
tran Ys Sy 1311 

n qu 0 res <p king iche ep a great tournament to be. held at 1390. 
Smithfield, on the Sende after Michaelmas, 1390; and ſent heralds to pro- 
claim it in all the principal courts of Europe. Divers princes and noblemen 
came over to participate of the ſolemnity; which began on Sunday afternoon, > 
from the Tower of London, with a pompous, cayalcade of ſixty ladies, magni - 
ficently dreſſed, and mounted, each leading an armed knight by a chain of | 3 


ver, n by their eſquires of honour. The juſts continued four days, with 


a great variety of noble entertainments, in the preſence of the king, who juſted - : 
himſelf on the ſecond day, the queen, and the whole FG: e an e Gn, 
number of ſpectators of all conditions. i] | 
The ſtreets ef London were ſo obſtructed with filth, at this time, that „ 
proclamation was publiſhed by order of parliament, prohibiting the caſting any 
dung, garbage, or offal, pans any ftreet, ditch, &c. on penalty of 204. By SE 
act of parliament alſo, in 1391, the ſtaple was removed from Calais to Eng- © 15 
land r which proved ſuch a check to the exportation of wool, that the price 1391. 
was reduced to twenty=pence the ſtone. OM 
This year is diſtinguiſhed by the firſt notice of the Gn fung. * the 
price of wheat being riſen to ſixteen ſhillings and eight-pence, per ee. 
2000 marks were taken out of this fund in the chamber of London, by Adam 
Bamme the mayor, to which the aldermen eee 20 J. each, for. the 


The king, who is repreſented as attached to expenſive.) 1 and * 
have kept 6000 perſons in his palace, beſide his queen's bouſhold 45 found 
himſelf ſoon! reduced to apply to the city of London to horrow . money 3 
which his credit was not only too bad to obtain, but a Lombard merchant 
was cruelly abuſed and beaten, for offering to advance the money. The ci- 
tizens who appear to be ſtill riotouſſy diſpoſed, ſoon furniſhed an occaſion for 
the king to revenge this indignity, by a fray which happened in F leet · ſtreet, 
in which one of the biſhop I Sdliſbury's domeſtics was ill uſed, and his pa- 


into the conduct of the city magiſtrates, which ended in the king's impriſon- 
ing them and ſeizing their charter, withdrawing from London. wich all Aa 
bility, and removing the courts of juſtice to York. _ 

Seizing the city charter was then a never-failing expedient to extort money - 1 
pleaſure. Richard relented again, with ſo much prudence, as to make two 5 
good bargains for the return of his fayour ; for, on payment of a fine of 3000 

* Hume. 1800 Stat. 14 R. I. c. 1. 4 1 e Hiſt, of Comm. vol. 1. p. 218, 5 
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a pomp, which ſutficiently ſhewed- what a value the eitizens had put upon his 
gracious condeſcenſion. The next day the magiſtrates waited on the king with 
many rich preſents, to obtain a full reconeiliation z they preſented him with 


two ſilver gilt baſons, each containing a thouſand nobles of gold, together with 


a curious picture of the Trinity, valued at 8001. With theſe they gave a ſil- 
ver gilt tablet for an altar, worth 1000 marks, with other- gifts of value, all 
which he received, but inſiſted on 10,000/. more, before he would allow:them 
to appoint their mayor. This was uſage the citizens could not forget; and 


Hey: remembered it at a time when the affections of the citizens of London 


3 have been of more ſervice to him, than all the money in their pockets. 
_ © The' parliament" held at Wincheſter, enacted, That all the filth of a certain 
Tay-Rall upon the bank of the river Thames be forthwith removed; and, for 
preventing the like for the future, the butchers of London were, before: the en- 
ſuing Eaſter, to ere a houſe or houſes, in a proper place, for the reception of 
all the ordure, thence to be carried in boats into the middle of the ſaid river, 
and there to be thibwn in at the turn of the tide at high water; and that no 
perſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to throw any muck, rubbith, layſtage, or 
other ordure, in at the ſides of the Thames, or lay any filth or natinek on 


the banks of the ſame, between the palace of Weſtminſter, and the Tower of 


331 


T-ondon, upon the penalty of 101. 


For the better preſerving the city liberties axainſt al future attempts of the 


prince, the parliament enacted, That it is not the king's meaning or intent, 
„ nor the meaning of the ſtatute made in the 28th of Edward III. that the mayor, 
« aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, that have been, now are, or hereafter. 
5 ſhall be, ſhould incur the penalty contained in the ſaid ſtatute, for any er- 


roneous judgment given, or to be given, in the faid city.” | But oo were 


to be anſwerable for all other miſdemeanors * . 
It was likewiſe by the faid ' parliament: enated; That bib lende fürth hb 


Alden of the city ſhall not be annually elected, but ſhall remain in their 
offices during their good behaviour +. The great ward of Farringdon was di- 
vided into the out and in-wards; with a right for each to chooſe its aldermen : 


by which a five-and-twentieth' ward was conſtituted. "THEY enen were 


alſo ſettled toward the aſſeſſment of a fifteenth3. 

A ſtatute was farther paſſed, which empowered the mayor of Boden to 
ſearch all malt brought to the city, to prevent the frauds of the country 
malſters; fo that the purchaſer might have full meaſure of clean malt 8. 
About this time the ee ae and N hall at Weſtminſter 1 was built 
by Richard. | eve TOTS 
The magiſtrates of London were ſo cautious of i injuring their: own immuni- 
ties, that, on preſenting the ſheriffs to the barons of the Exchequer for ad- 


miſfion; they had _ times in this reign refuſed their being ſworn there 
. 


9 stat. 17 R. II. e. 12. + Idem, e. 11. 1 Idem. c. 13. C Idem. 0.4. || kinderton; vol. . p. 219. 
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te the city liberties were reſtored,” with a reſerve however of the right 
1395. of chooſing the mayor. He came back to the city, where he Was received with 
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or any where out of the city. But they now yielded up their point, as they 
found the ſheriffs could not otherwiſe be qualified. to act. 2155 y 


— 


age, and brought his little queen over, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and a ſelect 


body of citizens, handſomely mounted, received them at Blackheath, and waited 
on them to Kennington, and from thence to the Tower of London. This al- 
liance was very unpopular, and gave the duke of Glouceſter freſh opportunity 


to foment the public diſcontent, and enter into cabals againſt his government. 


AD. 
36. ine . 2 525 1390, 
In 1396, when the king married Iſabella of France, then but ſeven years of 


The king got him arreſted and conveyed over to Calais, where he died a ſuſ- 


picious death; and, being apprehenſive of new troubles, he mutkeat and re- 
viewed the citizens of London upon Blackheath, where their appearance gave 
him much ſatisfaction. 1 „ | 1 


1 2 


It was in the year 1397, that the mayor and commonalty of London 
purchaſed the houſe named Blackwell-Hall, and converted it into a market- 


houſe for the ſale of woollen cloth; for which purpoſe it has ſerved ever ſince * 


The citizens gave great umbrage to the court, by petitioning for relief 


againſt the heavy taxes impoſed for the French war; and, as a connexion was now: 
formed with that kingdom, that no treaty might take place for the reſtitution 
of Calais. Money, as uſual, was on this occaſion extorted from the principal 
citizens, who had been the moſt active in promoting this petition. Theſe 


13971 


and other tyrannical meaſures of the king, afforded Henry, ſon of the late 


duke of Lancaſter, then in exile, opportunity to come over and raiſe forces 


to redreſs his own private injuries; next, to undertake the reformation of go- 


vernment; and laſtly, on finding himſelf maſter of the kingdom, to ſeat him- 


ſelf on the throne, out of which he had thruſt Richard. The unhappy Richard 
ended his life in Pomfret-caſtle, like moſt other depoſed princes, by a violent 


death, +243. eee et ee et 10 21720 ee 
Henry, the fourth of that name, having abruptly declared himſelf king, in 


the parliament, and procured his claim to be as quickly admitted on the ſame 


day, the laſt of September, 1399, was crowned on the 13th of October fol- 
lowing ; the lord- mayor of London officiating as chief butler, aſſiſted by the 


aldermen in their formalities. The enſuing parliament paſſed ſome good laws 


in favour of the city of London. The ſtatute 28 Edward III. c. 10. by 


which the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs of London, in default of good go- 
vernment, were to be tried by foreign jurors, was repealed . It was enacted, 


that the merchants of London ſhould have the ſame liberty of packing their 


cloths as foreign merchants have within the city : and all- foreign fiſhermen, 


in amity with the king, as well as domeſtic, were allowed the priviigge of 


retailing their fiſh in the city, to all perſons whatſoever, excluſive of fiſhmongers. 
Henry ſhewed great good ſenſe. in thus ſecuring the affections of ſo conſider- 


able a body of his ſubjects as the citizens of London: for though he arrived 


at the ſovereign power by irregular ſteps, yet the Londoners: had been ſo ill- 


treated by Richard, that it was natural for them to incline to one who mani- 


| *: Anderſon, vol. I. p. 223. + 1 Henry IV. c. 15. 1 Idem, c. 16. 
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. eſted a better diſpoſition toward them. They ſoon had opportunity to render 

1400, him important ſervice, on occaſion of a conſpiracy formed by ſome diſguſted 

noblemen againſt his life. Henry; having intimation of the plot, haſtily came 

from Windſor to London, by which the ſcheme was diſconcerted ; he ordered 

the mayor to raiſe the citizens, and was quickly ſupplied with 6000 Londoners 

completely armed. Theſe, with other forces, amounting in the whole to 

20, ooo men, ſo intimidated his enemies, that they diſperſed : the heads of the 

conſpiracy were ſoon ſeized, and put to death, without the ceremony of 
trial. | © | „ 0448 OTE e 

To cultivate the good underſtanding thus commenced with the city, the 

king now granted them a charter, dated the twenty-fifth of May, in the firſt 
year of his reign ; wherein is contained the following clauſe: © 

A HE And moreover, of our ample grace, we have granted for us and our heirs, 

= a as much as in us is, to the ſame citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, as afore- 

| e ſaid, that they ſhall have the cuſtody, as well of the gates of Newgate 

408 and Ludgate, as all other the gates and poſterns of the ſame city; and alſo 

= the office of gathering of the tolls and cuſtoms in Cheap and Billingſgate 

_ * and Smithfield, there rightfully to be taken and accuſtomed ; and alſo the 

ee tronage, that is to ſay, the weighing of lead, wax, pepper, allom, madder, 

* and other like wares, within the ſaid city for ever; as by the ſaid charters, 

e amongſt other things, more plainly may appear.” rt. | 

' Before Henry came to the throne, he was thought to be inclined to the 

. doctrines of Wickcliffe, as well as his father ; but all principles give way to 

reaſons of ſtate: and, circumſtanced as he was, the good-will of the clergy 

was of no ſmall conſequence to obtain. No law had rendered it dangerous 

«to think, while few were guilty of offending that way; but when people 

= began to queſtion the dictates of the church, the ſanguinary ſpirit of ecclefiaſtics 

2 | made them eagerly with to check ſo dangerous a diſpoſition. Henry gratified 

ES them, and the parliament paſſed an act“, by which all heretics, who refuſed 

| to abjure their opinions, or who relapſed, were to be delivered over to the 

civil magiſtrate, and committed to the flames! Had the king been more ſe- 

, curely ſettled in the ſovereignty, he would not, perhaps, have armed the hands 

== of churchmen with ſuch dangerous power; but if we may ſuppoſe he had one 

of. thought beyond the preſent ſecurity of their friendſhip, the beſt excuſe that 

| can be made for him will be, that he ſuppoſed opinions would yield to ſeverity, 

and not brave the dreadful penalties decreed againſt them. Be this as it may, 

the inſtant this power was obtained, a writ de Bæretico comburendo was iflued 

for the burning of William Sautre, rector of St. Oſythe in London: and this 

cruel vengeance taken on a falſe brother, was a terrible example of what others 

might expect on impeaching the wiſdom of thoſe who claimed a divine right 

oyer the. conſciences of their fellow- creatures. fe | 248 

PE Let The priſon called the Tun in Cornhill was, in 1401, converted into a ciſtern 

or conduit for Tyburn water; on one fide of which was erected a cage, with 

'V Stat, 2 Hen, IV. c. 15. This inhuman law, though long obſolete, was not repealed till 2g Car. 11 9. 
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a pair of ſtockes over it, for the puhiſhment of night-walkers; 1 kogether with "Dor 2 5 


for the puniſhment of offending bakers and millers. 

a law now Falte all woollen cloths made in London were directed to 
bare a leaden ſeal fixed to them, to prevent deceits in the fale of them *, But 
the prices of proviſions continuing to advance in proportion to the incteifs of 
trade, the clothiers gradually removed the manufacture to diſtant: counties f. 


a pillory, Y» 
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The nation ſtill felt the balance of foreign trade to continue againſt it, which | 


the parliament thought to remedy by enacting, that all merchant ſtrangers, who 
brongft merchandize into the real, and fold the ſame for Engliſh money, 
ſhould not carry that money or bullion abroad, but lay it out in merchandize to 
be exported F. This might obſtruct the carrying ſpecie abroad, bur could not 
alter he nature of things, while the Engliſh required more goods of foteigniers 
than they could pay for WI their own commodities. 

The Lombard merchants in England, by which we are to underſtand thoſe 
of the four Italian republics, Genoa, Lucca, Florence, and Venice, were 
eſteemed very rich; they advanced money to the king, which they had the 

cuſtoms and duties ariſing from their trade made over to them for the repay- 


ment of l. They 
lodge as directed by the mayor and aldermen, and were allowed to take lodgings 


alſo obtained a repeal of the law which obliged them to 


for themſelves $. The ſaid merchants alſo obtained, that in all actions of debt, 


accompts, or treſpaſſes, they ſhould be tried before the king's council, —_— 
or aldermen of London, according to the laws of merchants, and not by in 


queſt. © Beſide this, country chapmen being debarred for ſome time en 


ſelling their goods in London to foreign merchants, they, regarding this as an 


unjuſtifiable impoſition, had recourſe alſo to parliament for redreſs; by which 


they had their. ancient privileges reſtored. | 

| The lord-mayor, by reſtraining the abuſes of gbermeg,; and removing 
wears, which he cauſed to be deſtroyed, from Staines to the Medway *, gave 
great umbrage to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and others, who brought their 
actions for property in the river; but the cauſe Was adjudged in Favour” of the 
city, and the conſervancy confirmed. 


The Engliſh company of Merchant-adventurers, then known by the name of 


the Brotherhood of St. Thomas a Becket, obtained a charter from the king in 
1406: this charter, however, gave them no excluſive powers, but merely 
authority for the regulation of their own concerns, and to chooſe a governor . 
The following year a deſtructive plague carried off 30, ooo inhabitants, and 
reduced the price of corn to three ſhillings and four-pence a quarter. This 


year, the: famous Sir Richard Me IE) late lord-mayor of London, , 


of 


oy rity of Maitland. If the Lombard merchants ob- 
| tained any thing relating to that point, it was pro- 
bably merely an exception in 2heir favour ; but 


| Maitland is very an by vi in citing, authorities. 
Which he did by virtue of the ſtat. 17 R. II. 


— 


H. . 1 * 
+ Anderſon's Hiſt. Comm. vol. I. p. 229. | 
I 4 Hen. IV. c. 15. See alſo 5 Hen. IV, c. 9. 
[| Anderſon, vol. I. p 
$ This law was the 5 K. tv. c. 9. juſt mentioned, 
which was again enforced by 18 H. VI. c. 4. The 
repeal of this recent law 1s given ſolely on the autho- J 


pg Anderſon, vol. I. p. 233. 
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140. 


1409, 


ſent moſt of the nobility, and; gentry; who from thence. went to Smi 


1410. 


— 


of whom tradition hands down ſome improbable ſtories, was ſo opulent, as 
to contribute a thouſand pounds toward a loan negotiated by the king for the 
maintenance of the garriſon of Calais. He alſo rebuilt the gaol of e | 
of prieſts in the ſtreet ſtill named College-hitl. ii oral 
In the year 1409 we read, that the, company, of pariſh-clerks. of. this city 
ated, with great applauſe, for eight days ſucceſſively, at Skinners-well, near 
Clerkenwell, a play concerning the creation of the world; at which e 

ho from thence. went to Smithfield, 
where ſolemn juſts were held between the Marſhal of Henault, and divers of 
his countrymen, challengers, and the earl of Somerſet, and the like number 
of Engliſh gentlemen, defendants; in which engagement the laſt gained abun- 
dance of honour, and were knighted for their proweſs. The next year the king 
ranted to his ſon, the prince of Wales, by a writ of privy ſeal, a magnificent 
building in Thames-ſtreet, in the ward of Dowgate,, called Cold-Herbergh, 
(that is, Cold Inn) probably ſo denominated from its vicinity to the river. 


the library of the Grey Friars, part of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, and a college 


- o > 
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The place is at preſent called Cold-harbour-lane. /- JO oo 
; . - e neee fe” of 
In the month of March, this year, the clergy gratified their vindictive fpirit 


with the blood of another fincere votary to heterodox opinions, John Bradby, a 
taylor, who was burnt in a pipe or caſłk in Smithfield. Henry prince of Wales 


was very deſirous of ſaving him; and offered him a pardon, if he would recant, 
before the fire was kindled. - He refuſed, and the prince was ſo greatly affected 
with his outcries, that he immediately commanded him to be taken out of the 


fire, earneſtly exhorting him to renounce his errors, and as the fire had already 


lamed him, Henry offered him a penſion of three-pence per day during life: 
but this offer being reſolutely rejected, he was reſigned to his fate. 555 


The market- houſe called the Stocks, near the church of St. Mary Wool- 


church, was this year begun to be built; and many inconveniences ariſing 


from the want of room in the Guildhall in Aldermanbury, the city ſet about 


erecting the preſent Guildhall; Which is well calculated for tranſacting all 


141 2. 


4414. 


public affairs belonging to the corporation. 8 2 5 
Henry died March 20, 1412; and the people had conceived a diſadvantageous 
opinion of the prince of Wales, whoſe diſorderly frolics are preſerved to re- 
membrance by Shakeſpeare's pen. But he no ſooner found himſelf inveſted 
with ſovereign authority, than he became ſenſible of the dignity of his office, 
and reſolved to practiſe thoſe virtues he expected in his ſubjects. He diſmiſſed 
his former licentious companions; but his bad character afforded pretences to 
the enemies of his family to ſtir up trouble in the beginning of his reign. Being 
informed of a conſpiracy againſt his life, he commanded Sir Thomas Falconer, 
mayor of London, to apprehend all ſuſpicious perſons. Falconer cauſed a 


ſtrong guard to be kept by every alderman in his ward; and, about midnight 
following, went to the Axe without Biſhopſgate, and apprehended eight ſuſpected 


-perſons, who confeſſed the deſign they had entered into. To prevent the city 
125 97 < eee eee, e 
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cauſed the city ditch to be cleanſed, which was in many places choaked with 
filth : he alſo enforced the laws againſt public nuſances in the river T hames. 


Moorgate was built this year. 


The diſciples of Wickcliffe, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Lollards, had 


become very formidable by their numbers; and the principal man of the party, 
at preſent, was Sir John Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf by his military abilities both in the laſt and preſent reign. The clergy, 


who, in the former reign, had been gratified with a power over the lives of 
all, who ſhewed more good ſenſe than was conſiſtent with eccleſiaſtical domi- 
nation; by obtaining two victims, were familiarized to the ſhedding of human 


1414. 


blood in the moſt horrid manner. Their ſecret luſt of power, proſecuted un- 


der a pretended zeal for the Chriſtian faith, was ſuffered to choak up all inter- 
fering ſentiments of humanity; and Arundel, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ap- 


plied to the king, for his concurrence, in proſecuting lord Cobham for hereſy. 


Henry, unwilling to ſacrifice a man of Cobham's diſtinction and merit, under- 
took himſelf to convince him of his errors, and attempt his converſion ; but 


Cobham, not yielding to arguments, was at length reſigned to puniſhment. He 


was ſentenced to the flames by the primate, and three of his ſuffragans, the bi- 
ſhops of London, Wincheſter, and St. David's, but ſaved his life for the pre- 
ſent, by eſcaping from the Tower. Menaced with ſo ſhocking a death, it was 
no wonder that he ſnhould now have recourſe to the ſtrength of his party, and 
endeavour to defend himſelf by arms; an expedient, which, however, only ren- 


dered his deſtruction more ſure on failure. His ſcheme was to ſeize the kin g's 


perſon, and retort the puniſhment of death on his perſecutors. His party was 


to rendezyous in St. Giles's fields; but the king diſconcerted them by his vigi- 


lance: he ſhut the city gates to prevent the Lollards in London from joining 


them, and then ſeized thoſe who aſſembled. Of theſe ſome were executed ; 
but Cobham was not taken till four years after; when he was hanged for his 
rebellion, and his body afterward burnt for his hereſy'*; This conſpiracy 
brought great diſgrace on the reformers, and the parliament paſſed' an act , 


by which convicted Lollards, ſhould, beſide capital puniſhment, forfeit lands 


were to take an oath to ſuppreſs hereſy to the utmoſt of their power. 

Though the-parliament was ſo far duped by a zeal for religion, as thus to 
ſtrengthen the dangerous power before granted to the church; yet when the 

king ſolicited a ſupply of money, he was adviſed by the- ſame parliament to 


and goods to the king; and officers of ſtate, ſheriffs, and other magiſtrates, 


ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues. The clergy ſatisfied Henry for the preſent, 


by a compromiſe, the burthen of which fell upon abbies belonging to them in 
Normandy; and, to divert his attention, Chichely, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
ſtimulated him, in the preſent diſtracted ſtate of France, to aſſert his claim to 
the crown of that kingdom . The king's' affairs in France occupied ſo much 


of his time, and his abſence producing no commotions at home, that nothing 
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90 HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
AI occurs to our purpoſe, until his return after the memorable battle of Agin- 
1416. court*. He was received by the magiſtrates of London, with the utmoſt ma- 
 . nifeſtations of joy and triumph; which were renewed on the arrival of the em- 
peror Sigiſmund, May 7, 1416, who came over with the good intention of 
mediating a peace between England and France. r 
In the year 1417, the king taking notice, that the highway, named Hol- 
born, in London, {alta via regia in Holbourne, Londonia } was ſo deep and 
miry, that many obſtructions happened to his carriages, as well as thoſe of 
his ſubjects; employed two veſſels of twenty tons burden, to bring ſtones at 
his own expence for paving it T. This ſo early improvement of that road, is 
an evidence of the growing ſtate of the metropolis, and extenſion of the ſub- 
urbs, at that time. 1 TLM | 928 1 toc 
5 The king afterward meditated another expedition to France, to proſecute his 
former advantage; but the aid ſupplied him by parliament was ſo inadequate to the 
expences of the enterprize, that he was forced to make up the deficiency by 
pawning his crown and jewels : the former to the biſhop of Wincheſter, fo 
20, ooo marks, and the latter for 10, ooo, to the citizens of London 
1419. In the year 1419, Sir Simon Eyre, who had ſerved mayor of London, ſome 
time before, built Leadenhall, at his proper expence, at it now appears, to 
be employed as a publick granary for laying up corn againſt a time of 
ſcarcity. How the original deſtination failed does not. appear; but at preſent, 
it is converted into . warehouſes, and the area into a market, for leather and 
proviſions of all kinds. 4 2terts as to meaty =_ 
Henry concluded a peace with France, at Troyes, by which he was acknow- - | 
ledged heir to that monarchy, and was entruſted with the preſent adminiſtra- : | 
tion; and France and England were for ever to be united under one, king. 
Happily for this country, the parties to this treaty proved unable to carry it 
into execution; ſo that it eventually only protracted a war which, when France 
recovered its diſtracted ſtate, put an end to the Engliſh pretenſions. Henry, 
however, married the princeſs Catherine of France, but died two years after- 
1422. ward, Auguſt 31, 1422, leaving an infant fon and his kingdom expoſed to the 
uncertainties attending a minority. — 5 DIY 
Henry VI. then but eight months and odd days old, was advanced to the 
| throne under the guardianſhip of his uncles, the dukes of Glouceſter and Bed- 
ford. On the 14th of November, he was carried on his mother's lap in an 
open chair through the city in great ſtate to the parliament, then ſitting at 
Weſtminſter, who recognized his acceſſion. . . N 
1423. The gaol of Newgate was rebuilt in the year 1423, purſuant to the will of 
Sir Richard Whittington, as mentioned above. Water conduits were alſo now 
firſt erected at Billingſgate, Paul's Wharf, and St. Giles's Cripplegote, for ſup- 
plying thoſe neighbourhoods with wattteree . 
When every one thought that things tended to a peaceable eſtabliſhment, the 
nation, and London in particular, were diſturbed by the ambitious projects of 
the haughty biſhop of Wincheſter, This prelate, uncle to the protector, and 
| great 
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great uncle to the young king, aſpiring to the chief management. of govern- 
ment, formed a ſcheme to ſurprize the city of London, in the night of the 


lord-mayor's day, 1426, when the citizens were engaged in banqueting and. 
rejoicing in honour of their new magiſtrate. His intrigues were however 
fruſtrated ; for the protector, having intimation of the deſign, warned the mayor, 
John Coventry, who, by his prudence, repulſed the biſhop's faction, when 


forcing their way from Southwark over the bridge. The duke of Bedford, re- 
gent of France, and brother to the protector, for the good of the public, 


judged it neceſſary. to come over to accommodate the controverſy. At his 
landing, he was met by a great number of the nobility, and by the mayor, 


aldermen, and many of. the citizens of London, on horſeback. The day after, 


the mayor and citizens preſented him with 1000 marks of gold, in two gilt 
ſilver baſons; but met with a very cold reception, owing to the ill offices of 


the diſappointed biſhop. 


The ſtately palace of Baynard's-caſtle was, this year, deſtroyed by fire ; but, 


in a ſhort time after, magnificently rebuilt by the ſaid duke of Glouceſter. 


A letter ſent in the king's name to the mayor and aldermen of London, 


in the year 1428, inquiring-after a cuſtom of ſervants gaining the freedom of 
the city; furniſhes us, by the anſwer of the mayor, Henry Barton, with a cu- 


rious article of information. It is ſaid in this letter to the king, that from the 


time of king Edward the Confeſſor, and before that beyond all remembrance, 


« every ſervant, whoſoever he were, that came to the city of London, and 
« tarried in it for a year and a day, without reclamation of his lord there, 


«© afterward he may, ought, and hath accuſtomed through his whole life, fo 


« freely and ſecurely to tarry there, as it were in the houſe or chamber of 
5e the king.” This evinces the antient pre-eminence of the corporation, and 


as a farther proof of the early diſtinction paid to trading bodies, it is added, 


that by the laws of king William, the Conqueror, this privilege was extended 


to all boroughs. The words are—* that if ſervants remain, without com- 
« plaint, by a year and a day in a burgh compaſſed with a wall, or in caſtles, 
« or in the cities of the ſaid king; whence the ſaid city of London, to that 
« time, and from all time before, was one, and the more principal of the 
* whole kingdom, as is ſaid before; from that day let them become freemen, 
e and let them be for ever free and quit from the yoke of their ſervitude.” 


Particular references are made to records for the proof of this privilege ; 


which, with others in favour of trading bodies, ſucceſſively obtained, had a na- 
_ tural, though perhaps an unforeſeen tendency, to ſap the foundations of the 
feudal inſtitutions ; by affording apportunities to the peaſantry of eſcaping from 
the bonds of villainage. That the obligations to military ſervice, were now 
much weakened, may be collected from the pecuniary difficulties the late king 
was put to, in proſecuting his wars in France: and the decreaſe ,of vaſ- 
fals, might occaſion this inquiry into the cuſtoms of London, for admitting 
ſuch as members of the corporation. OT ; 
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ue laviſh ties of feudal ſubordination began, however, manifeſtly to yield 


to the influence of trade, and more liberal notions. By a late act, no perſon 
who had not twenty ſhillings a year in land, was permitted to bind his ſon ap- 
prentice to a trade; and a penalty was impoſed on thoſe tradeſmen who took 
ſuch unqualified children“. This act ſhewed with what a jealous eye the 
landed intereſt regarded. that ſpringing from commerce. But- this reſtriftion, 
being deemed oppreflive by the citizens, they now applied to parliament, and 
procured it to be taken away F. _ 3 | 


Though the Engliſh power in France was haſtening ſwift toward extinction, 


: yet the duke of Bedford took the opportunity of conferring the tranſient ho- 


1431. 


1434: 


nour on the young king, of having him crowned at Paris. . On his return Fe- 


bruary 21, 1431, he was received by the magiſtrates of London, at Blackheath, 


with particular pomp, and conducted to town. Two days after, they again at- 
tended him at Weſtminſter, and inſured their welcome by the preſent of a gol- 


Water was at this time conveyed from Tyburn into the ſtandard in Cheap- 


den hamper, containing 1000 J. in nobles. 


fide, by Sir John Wells, the late mayor, at his own charges. In 1434, a gfeat 


froſt began on the 24th of November, and held till the roth of February fol- 


lowing: the Thames was ſo ſtrongly frozen, that merchandize and proviſions 


brought into the mouth of the river were unladen, and brought by land to 


the city. The great rains of the preceding autumn raiſed the price of corn 


to one pound, ſix ſhillings and eight pence a quarter. F 

The ducheſs of Bedford was ſiſter to Philip, duke of Burgundy, and 
his ſpeedy marriage after her death, ſo affronted the brother, that he renounced 
his alliance with England, and returned to that of his lawful prince. This de- 
fection was a fatal ſtroke to the Engliſh intereſts in that kingdom; Burgundy 


ſent a herald to London, to apologize for his return to his allegiance; and the 


Engliſh” council, by way of inſult, lodged him at a ſhoemaker's houſe. The 
populace were ſo enraged, that, had not the duke of Glouceſter granted him a 

uard, this innocent meſſenger had been ſacrificed for his maſter's conduct. But 
the Flemings and Burgundians, ſubjects of chap were openly inſulted in the 
city, and ſome of them murdered ; violences, w 


the nation in general, that all the cities and towns of the kingdom were com- 


manded to raiſe a certain number of men, for its relief. The citizens of Lon- 
don diſtinguiſhed themſelves in an extraordinary manner; for they not only 
got their quota ready, but undertook to maintain them at their own expence. 


On the arrival of this ſuccour, the fiege was immediately raiſed. 


An accident that happened about this time, gave name to Rock-lock under 


London bridge. Two arches at the ſouth end, together with the Bridge-gate, 


fell down; and the ruins being ſuffered to remain, have, by length of time, 


{o cemented. with ſand and mud, as to be immoveable, and to be miſtaken 
— EM > _ for 


* Henry IV. c. 17. + 8 Henry VI. c. 11. 


| | , which appeared to juſtify his fu- - 
ture enmity to England. He undertook the fiege of Calais; which ſo alarmed 
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the intended work of carrying it to London ſhould draw the water from an- 


On occaſion of a riot at the election of mayor, the king, in 1443, renewed 1443. 


common- council made a ſevere law, for preventing all perſons buying and ſell- 


Chap. VL. N DER HENRY VI ö = 


for a natural rock in the bed of the river. All late attempts to remove this ob- 5 
ſtruction have been ineffectu l. i 1 thi 
Conduits were erected in Fleet-ſtreet, Aldermanbury, and Cripplegate, in , 
1438, by Sir William Eaſtfield, knight of the Bath and ord- mayor, which 

were ſupplied, with water from Highbury-Barn, and Tyburn. The abbot of 
Weſtminſter alſo made a grant to the corporation of London, the next year, 1439. 

of a head of water, with all its ſprings, in the manor of Paddington; on the 

reſerved rent of two pepper-corns annually. But the grant was to be void, if „ 


tient wells in the manor of Hida. This grant was confirmed by the king with 
farther adam rbb ehe bon Mann 3603, has, — 

The burning of heretics becoming common oecurrences, will afford no far.. 
ther leiſure to reflect on the nature of ſuch enormities; but muſt paſs as ordi- 

nary events. In 1440, Sir Richard Wick, vicar of Hermetſworth in Eſſex, 1440. 

was burnt on Tower-Hill; and the vicar of Barking- church, who was probably 
inclined himſelf, to the new opinions, / concerted a ſcheme to confer: honour on 
the unhappy victim, by a popiſhi artifice. He ſecretly mixed powder of ſpices 
with the aſhes, and by publiſhing their miraculous fragrancy, excited the peo- 
ple to an idolatrous veneration for, the ſacred relics; and made a good market 
of this pious manufacture. But holy ingenuity was not allowed to be ſo pro- 
ſtituted, and retorted upon the church; the fraud was therefore quickly ex- 
poſed, and the contriver puniſhed. VVV 
The following year, the croſs which had been erected in Cheapſide, in me- 1441. 
mory of queen Eleanor, by her huſband Edward I. being decayed; John Ha- . 
therly, the mayor, applied for leave to re-edify this monument for the orna- 
ment of the city, and petitioned for aid toward repairing the city granary, the 
conduits, and for other improvements. All which the king granted according 
E 03 923951 305 17 vindh $5 tie aft onto in 


\ f \ ; 


the ordinance formerly publiſhed by Edward II: to. regulate ſuch elections ; and 
to prohibit any perſons from interfering, who were not ſummoned for that 
purpoſe *, , ds | 

A.general diſregard prevailing with regard to the ſabbath-day, the court of 
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ing, and artificers from working, on that day. A thouſand marks were alſo 

granted toward building a new conduit at the weſtern end of Cheapfide, near 

St. Paul's gate, and for the repair of other conduits. The executors of Sir John 

Wells, late mayor of London, obtained the king's authority for repairing, that 

part of the highway. before the palace of the Savoy; in the Strand; which was 

now paved for the extent of 500 feet. CC 

The ſteeple of St. Paul's cathedral was, on the iſt of February, 1444, ſet! 1444 

on fire by lightning, and being N extinguiſhed, the five broke out again, 

and conſumed the greateſt part of the frame work. . dined 
| Seo p. 63. ante. 
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. HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 


>> The method of determining cauſes by the judicial combat, was not yet totally 


16. diſuſed, notwithſtanding. the privilege of exemption heretofore granted to the 
- eitizens*: and the abſurdity of ſuch appeals to Providence appears clearly by an 
inſtance which occurred at this time. William Catur, an armourer, was ac- 
cuſed of high treaſon, by his ſervant John David, who, for want of- other proof, 
offered to make good his charge by combat. The defendant's friends knowing 
his timorous:nature, fortified his ſpirits for the- conteſt with plenty of wine. 
Catur entering the liſts intoxicated, was killed by his ſervant ; who being af- 
terward convicted of felony, confeſſed the falſehood of: his charge againſt his 
unhappy maſter. If this prejudice of ignorant and barbarous ages was yet cre- 
dited, that ſtrength and courage would always ſupport the innocent, how could. 
this poor man's Fiends juſtify their indirect expedient for exalting his ſpirits! 
Juriſprudence was as yet indeed but ill -underſtood, and the turbulent am- 
: bition. of the nobles occaſioned the general principles of equity to be worſe 
practiſed; as will appear by the cruel fate of the worthy duke of Glouceſter, 
the king's uncle. The biſhop of Wincheſter, now created a cardinal, conti- 
nued ſtill his inveterate enemy; and the duke of Glouceſter had the mortifi- 
cation to ſ his ducheſs tried, condemned to public penance, and impriſon- 
ment for life, on an idle accuſation of attempting to deſtroy the king by ma- 
gical arts. The high eſteem in which the duke continued, was his ruin; for 
the cardinal procured him to be impeached in a parliament ſummoned at St. 


2. Edmundſbury, in 14473 for London was too well affected to him to truſt his 


fate in. that town. He was impriſoned, and ſoon after found dead in his bed; 
a ſure method of executing that vengeance, which. it was apprehended the par- 
liament would not authorize in a judicial manner. 
The great neglect of the education of youth was now taken into conſide 
ation by four clergymen of London; who, with a laudable ſpirit of promoting 
learning, petitioned the parliament, 25 Henry VI. for leave to eſtabliſh gram- 
mat=ſchools in their four pariſhes of St. Andrew Holborn, St. Peter Cornhill, 
Great Allhallows, and St. Mary Colechurch. This petition, which is now 
among the Tower records, was deſervedly granted. | 


8 ——_—— —__ — 
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From the rebellion of Pack Cade, to the acceffion of Henry VII. 


E now arrive at troubleſome times; to which the natural circumſtances 
of the nation in general did not a little contribute. Though the peo- 
ple, by the influence of trade, had, in good meaſure, broke the bands which 
linked them under feudal ſubjection; yet, as no other ſyſtem had as yet taken 
;Place, this unſettled ſtate of political ſociety bred much confuſion. The na- 


tion was now at full leiſure to occupy itſelf with inteſtine broils; Henry, THe 


* 27. ante. 
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Chap. II. UNDER HENRY I. 3 
had been crowned at Paris, was ſo compleatly expelled the country, that he 
had loſt even the antient provinces of Normandy and Guienne, and retained 
only the town of Calais to ſupport his empty title of king of France. A 
reat alteration of affairs was taking place; the enſuing conteſts between 
the Princes, of the houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, the convulſions in changing 
the national religion, all tended to reduce the antient power of the nobles, on 
whom, during theſe changes, both the king and people continually gained 
ground. The property diffuſing by commerce; raiſed up a rival, monied in- 


95 
A. D. 
1447. 


tereſt, to that of land, and at length produced a new frame of government, 
better ſuited to the general rights of mankind. This, however, was long in ef- 
fecting: the great criſis did not take place, until the important ſtruggle between 
king Charles I. and the houſe of commons: nor was it decided until the Re- 
volution. It was thought proper to anticipate thus much, that this general 
view may conduct us through the detail of events, in which the city of Lon- 
don often acted a conſiderable part; and becauſe the chain of theſe tranſactions 


will be often broken by particulars of a more local nature. 


— * 


Henry VI. was a prince of very ſlender abilities, and his private good 
qualities could not enſure a quiet reign. to him, when he was ſurrounded © 
by a boiſterous nobility ; men, whoſe ambitious projects, unreſtrained by virtuous 

principles, led them to take advantage of their prince's weakneſs, ' His grand- 


father, Henry, of Lancaſter, had, by ſtrong talents, ſupported a weak claim to 


the crown, under circumſtances ſimilar to the preſent: and Richard, duke of 


York, alſo a deſcendant from Edward III. prepared to attempt a reyolution in 
his own favour. His cautious temper, however, with-held him from bold ef- 
forts; and his plan was to take a more deliberate advantage of public diſcon- 
tents: hence he only prepared the way for the advancement. of his ſon, 
whoſe character was better ſuited to hazardous enterprizes. 13 

The royal demeſnes had been greatly impoveriſhed by the wars in France during 
Henry's minority; he was involved in debt, and the expences of the crown 
were ſupported by arbitrary exactions. The popular clamours were all directed 
againſt his miniſter, the duke of Suffolk; and as ſome ſacrifice muſt be made 
on ſuch occaſions, Suffolk was impeached in parliament; and, ſubmitting to the 
king's mercy, was baniſhed, and murdered on his paſſage. What ſhare the 
duke of York had in this tranſaction, is not decided, as he was then in Ire- 
land; but the following inſurrection has been aſcribed to his intrigues. 

John Cade, an Iriſh refugee, from his reſemblance to Sir John Mortimer, of 
the family of March, who had been irregularly put to death early in this reign, 
on an accuſation of treaſon, aſſumed the character of his ſon; and during the 
preſent difcontents, A. D. 1450, on the profeſſion of redreſſing grievances, aſ- 
iembled 20,000 men under his ſtandard in Kent. A force was ſent to reduce 
him under Sir Humphrey Stafford; who being defeated and killed, he encamped 
on Blackheath ; from whence he ſent very plauſible propoſitions, to the court. 
The gates of the city were obliged to be opened to him; and Cade, who aſ- 
. ſumed the merit of exact difci pline, publiſhed ſevere edits againſt all exceſſes; 

/ 1 ok 3 leading 


1450. | 
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96 
. leading his men out into the fields every night. He ſacriſiced the treaſurer, 
1450. lord Say, and Sir James Cromer, the kieh cb ſheriff of Kent, however, to the fury 


of his adherents ; and the king and council withdrew to Kenelworth. But as 
popular inſurrections under vulgar leaders ſeldom preſerve that moderation and 
order, which give permanent ſucceſs to better concerted enterprizes; 3 Jack 
Cade and his men could not long bear the power their ſtrength ſo ſuddenly 

rocured them. Some merchants had their houſes plundered; particularly two, 
wherein Cade had been generouſly entertained ; the citizens, therefore, reſolved, 
that when Cade was marched into Southwark, they would ſhut the gates, and 
oppoſe his return; This reſolution was communicated to the lord Scales, con- 
ſtable of the Tower of London, and his lieutenant; who greatly encouraged 


his utmoſt affiſtance, but aſſured them, that, if the rebels ſhould attack the 
bridge, he would drive them from thence by his artillery in the Tower. 


attack and force his paſſage over the bridge; but the citizens being prepared to 
receive him, the draw bridge was obſtinately diſputed; great numbers of 
citizens were killed; but, at laſt, Cade was obliged to retire. By this gallant 
defence of the citizens, the rebels were much diſcouraged; and Cade found 
himſelf obliged to recruit his army with the priſoners of the King's-Bench and 
Marſhalſea priſons. But John Stafford, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and high 
chancellor, being informed, that the rebels by their bad ſucceſs in the late 
engagement were greatly diſpirited, wiſely improved the opportunity, and, with 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, immediately drew up an act of indemnity to all who 
ſhould diſperſe, giving it the ſanction of the great ſeal. This being proclaimed 
in Southwark the night following, produced ſo ſudden an effect, that before day 


ſhift for himſelf. 


he ſent by water » Rocheſter ; and he himſelf in diſguiſe fled into the woody 
part of Suſſex. A proclamation was iſſued by the government, offering 1000 
marks to any perſon that ſhould bring him, either dead or alive. He was diſ- 
covered lurking in a garden at Hothfield i in Suſſex, by Alexander Eden, a Kentiſn 


ondon, ' where he received the promiſed reward. His head with thoſe of nine 
of his aſſociates, were placed on London Bridge; ; and ſome other of the ring- 
leaders were tried and executed. Quiet was thus reſtored ; but the diſperſed 
populace carried home with them ſentiments, - which fomenting the public diſ- 
content, diſpoſed the people to liſten to the duke of York's Ppretentions,” which 

now became a general topic of diſcuſſion. | 
1452. [t was probably for ſervices during this infurreQtion, that Godfrey Fielding 

who was elected . in 1452, was * a 2 counſellor. | 
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the citizens to perſevere in their laudable deſign: and not only promiſed them 


Cade no ſooner underſtood that he was excluded the City, than he advanced to- 


Cade was deſerted by moſt of kite followers ; z who returning home, left him to 


Perceiving that his affairs were now become Acer Cade thought it Abit 
able to provide for his own ſafety, together with that of his rich booty, which 


F who killed him, and, having put his body into a cart, brought it to 


- 
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Chap. vI. UNDER HENRY VII. 

a halfpenny in the pound on all rents in the city of London, as offerings to the 
pariſh prieſts, on Sundays and feſtivals. This payment had been long demand- 
ed, and refuſed by the citizens; but the penalty of the greater excommunica- 


Ev; =... ab 
A bull was obtained in 1453 from pope Nicholas, to inforce the payment of "AD. 


1453+ 


tion now denounced on the refuſal, prevailed on them to enter into a compoſi- | 


tion with the clergy for this demand, which was concluded afterward in 1457. 


The preſent euſtom of the lord mayor of London going by water to Weſt- 


minſter to qualify himſelf for that office, had its origin in the year 1454. Before 


this time they uſed to ride; but John Norman, lord mayor elect, now built 
a ſtately barge at his own expence, and the city companies building others for 
themſelves in like manner, their former cavalcade was altered to a naval folem- 
nity, to the great joy of the watermen, who compoſed a ſong on the occaſion. 


The duke of York had in the year 1452 raiſed a force of 10,000 men, with 


which he marched toward London, demanding a reformation of government, 
and the diſmiſſion of the duke of Somerſet from his authority. Finding the city 
gates ſhut againſt him, he retired into Kent, hoping erg to increaſe his 
force with ſome of thoſe who had before joined Jack Cade ; but the king fol- 
lowed him with a ſuperior army, and by perſuading him to a parley, had got 
poſſeſſion of his perſon. He was too powerful to proceed to extremities 


1454. 


with; ſo was only diſmiſſed to his ſeat on the borders of Wales. Though 


he thus loſt the fruits of this armament, yet the king at this time having his 


natural weakneſs of mind increaſed by diſorder, his party had influence enough 
to get him appointed protector, and to ſend Somerſet to the Tower. The whole 


ower of the kingdom was now in his hands; yet, inſtead of improving it to 


eſtabliſh himfelf in the royalty which he aimed at, his irreſolution appeared in 
the cautions'uſe of the powers conferred on him. He was too moderate for the 
time and for the occaſion ; as a more deciſive conduct might have ſaved much of 
the blood afterward ſhed in the conteſt © . 
The king's recovery once more altered the ſtate of affairs, by his reſuming the 
regal power, and reinſtating the duke of Somerſet. The duke of Vork, ſenſible 
of his danger, levied an army; and the battle of St. Alban's *, in which the 
duke of Somerſet was killed, put him in poſſeſſion of the king's perſon. Though 
a priſoner, Henry was treated with great reſpe& ; he was ſent to London, and 


lodged in the biſhop's palace, till the parliament called to fit at Weſtminſter, 


again conſtituted the duke of York protector of the kingdom, and removed from 
the king all his evil counſellors. 75 4 7D 
During convulſions of government, the authority of civil magiſtrates under it 
cannot be duly maintained, and the London populace were now guilty of many 
Outrages and tumults. Thoſe of the liberty of St. Martin's-le-Grand inſulting 
the citizens, the magiſtrates forced the monaſtery there, where the rioters had 
taken refuge, and ſeized them; which the dean of Weſtminſter complained of 


as a violation of his privileges. A young mercer having wounded an Italian in a 
fray, he was apprehended, but reſcued by the mob, who availing themſelves of the 


| 9 cCccaſion, 
® Fought May 22, 1455. 2 3 


1455. 


1456. 
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> occaſion, plundered the houſes of - ſome Italian merchants ; and blood was 
1456. ſhed before the tumult was quelled. The queen, who ſu 175 the Vork par 


1458. 


1459. 


his authority, reſtored quiet, when the commiſſioners returne 


to foment theſe diſorders, ſent the dukes of Exeter an Buckingham, wit 

others impowered by a ſpecial commiſſion, to affiſt the magiſtrates in trying the 
offenders. The mob however put a ſtop to theſe proceedings, and ſo intimidated 
the commiſſioners, that they left the city; until the mayor by a Pope: exertion of 


executed upon ſeveral of the offenders. 
Several {mall ſchools being now ſet up by illiterate fa the archbiſhop 


of Canterbury and the biſhop of London, added five more ſchools to the four 


lately mentioned; namely, in St. Paul's church-yard; the collegiate church of 
St, Martin-le-Grand, at St. Mary de Arcubus, or Bow church, at St. Dunſtan 


in the eaſt, and at the hoſpital of St. Anthony. 
ucen Margaret ſtill maintained a party in her huſband's fayour, which with 


the heſitating conduct of the duke of York, kept the nation for ſome time in 


ſuſpence. In his abſence ſhe produced her huſband in the houſe of lords; where 
declaring an intention of reſuming his power, he was reinſtated, and yet no 


diſturbance enſued. A general reconciliation was even attempted, and it was 
agreed that all the principal leaders of both ſides ſhould meet for this purpoſe in 


London. They arrived with numerous retinues; and Godfrey Buloine, the 
mayor, during this formidable congreſs, cauſed 5000 armed citizens to keep 


guard every day, and 2000 by night, under the command of three aldermen, 


to ſecure the peace of the city. An outward reconciliation was effected; and to 


give public manifeſtation of cordiality, a ſolemn proceſſion was made to St. 
Paul's, in which the duke of York led queen Margaret; and the chiefs of the 


| York and Lancaſter parties marched hand in hand with each other “. 


This accommodation wanted however only an occaſion to be broken. A 
quarrel happened between a ſervant of the king, and one belonging to the ear] 
of Warwick ; their comrades on each fide took part; a fray enſued; the earl 
fled to his government of Calais, and both parties renewed their preparations 
for hoſtilities. Though a hiſtory of theſe tranſactions, where London is not 
immediately concerned, is rather beyond our plan, yet ſome particulars ſeem- 
ingly foreign to it mult neceffarily be hinted at, to preſerve a chain of con- 
nexion. The earls of Warwick, Saliſbury, and March landed with forces 


in Kent; lord Scales ſecured the Tower for the king, and demanded admiſſion 
into the city, to defend it, as he ſaid, from the attempts of the traiterous in- 
vaders. But the Londoners favouring the York party, the mayor replied, that 


he wanted no help either to defend or govern the city,. and that he would not 
permit an armed force to come within his juriſdiction. Scales threatened to 
batter the town and lay it in aſhes ; but theſe menaces failed of effect; for upon 


the arrival of the earl of March, the gates were immediately opened, and he 


| While 


entered into London laluted with loud acclamations. 


f 5 Hume. I Son of the duke of York, afterward Edward IV. 


and Juſtice Was 
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Chap. VI. UNDER HEMWM YF V4 
Saliſbury with a conſiderable power to. defend the city againſt the attempts of 
the lord Scales in the Tower, who inceſſantly plied the town with his ordnance, 
and beat down a number of houſes. Saliſbury on this blocked up that fortreſs 
on all fides ; and, by erecting a battery on the adverſe bank of the Thames, he 
annoyed the garriſon ſo much, that Scales was ſoon obliged to deſiſt. 
The earl of March routed the king's army near Northampton; he was again 
taken priſoner, brought to London, and lodged once more in the biſhop's palace. 
Lord Scales, now deſpairing of relief, delivered up the Tower upon terms; 
imagining, however, that the articles of ſurrender were not ſufficient to ſecure 
him from the fury of the citizens, whom he had fo highly injured, he endea- 
voured to eſcape by water: but, being unfortunately diſcovered by ſome of the 
earl of Warwick's' watermen, they knocked him on the head, and, ſtripping 


him, left his naked corpſe on the ſhore. | 


* 


The duke of Vork had not hitherto openly made pretenſions to the crown: 
he now arrived from Ireland; and a parliament meeting in the king's name, he 


While the earl of March ſet out to face the royal army, he left the earl of 
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pleaded his title to the crown in ſo cool and mild a manner, that as he inſpired 


no courage into his friends, ſo he derived no encouragement from them. He 


left the peers to conſider his claim; they admitted his title, acknowledged him 


heir to the monarchy, veſted him with the preſent adminiſtration, but adjudged 
Henry to retain the dignity in conſideration of his long reign. LY 
The queen, after the defeat at Northampton, retired to the north of England, 
where ſhe raiſed forces; the duke of York followed: her, but was killed in an 
imprudent engagement: ſhe ordered his head to be cut off, and in ridicule 
placed it on the gate of York, decorated with a paper crown. Upon this lucky 
turn of affairs, ſhe began her march ſouthward ; but at Barnard's Heath near 


St. Alban's, met the earl of Warwick's army from London. A terrible battle 


enſued ; which, by the treachery of Lovelace, in keeping back the principal 
part of Warwick's army, went in favour of the queen; who not only became 
a ſecond time victorious, but alſo recovered the king from captivity. 
This ſucceſs emboldened the queen, while ſhe lay at St. Alban's, to demand 
a ſupply of proviſions from London; the mayor readily complied; but the 
populace ſtopped the carts at Cripplegate, and would not let them proceed. 
The mayor ſent a deputation to account for his non-compliance ; but young 
Edward, now duke of York, ſoon rendered theſe apologies needleſs, by giving 
her a defeat, after which he was received with great joy into London. 
Edward, graced with victory, and poſſeſſed of the popular favour, reſolved 
with the ardor of youthful courage to claim the crown while circumſtances en- 
abled him; by which ſtroke the other party would at once become traitors 
againſt lawful authority. He did not wait for a parliament, but aſſembled his 
army in St. John's fields, where a well calculated harangue procured him an 
election by the mixed multitude thus collected. By a convention of nobility at 
Baynard's caſtle, Henry was formally depoſed, and Edward IV. was proclaimed the 
next day, March 5, 1461. He left it to the parliament to ratify theſe acts at leiſure. 
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Thus ended the long reign of Henry VI. a reign full of the moſt whimſical 


* viciflitudes of fortune. His infipid character rendered him equally a tool to 


which-ever party got poſſeſſion of him; he was too inoffenſive in himſelf to be 
ill uſed even by his enemies, who had him often in their hands; nor had for- 


tune even now done making her ſport of him. 


It was in this reign that the qualification of electors of knights of ſhires, was 
fixed to the. poſſeſſion of 40 ſhillings clear annual income in land, which was 


then nearly equal to 20/. of preſent money “. SIE 5 8 

Edward ſtained his character by the firſt act of his reign, which all hiſtorians 
have thought worthy of notice, as it ſhewed what the nation might expect in 
future. While he remained at Baynard caſtle, Walter Walker, a grocer, who 
lived at the ſign of the Crown in Cheapſide, had jocoſely ſaid he would make 
his fon heir to the crown: this harmleſs pun was officiouſly carried to the king, 


who with a mean cruelty ordered the grocer to be beheaded in Smithfield. He ſet 


out the fame day in queſt of Henry, and having defeated him at Towton in 
Yorkſhire, where he gave no quarter to his enemies, he returned; and, June 29, 
was crowned with great ſolemnity and rejoicing at the abbey church of St. Peter, 
Weſtminſter. | | 1 

The city of London, which had always ſhewn an inclination in favour of his 
family, obtained, in the ſecond year of his reign, the ample charter, No. XXXII. 


| in the Appendix. 


1463. 


nominal ſum ſhould be raiſed ; but this would con- 


the greater alteration in our political conſtitution, 


bega cogeptang. oo the antient pe ivileges of the corporation, the following | 


rights were now added by this charter. The mayor, recorder, and aldermen 
aſt the chair, were appointed perpetual juſtices of the peace, and juſtices of 


Oyer and Terminer for the trial of malefactors within the city juriſdiction. The 


mayor and aldermen, by the mouth of the recorder, might decide all points of 
controverſy as to the cuſtoms of the city. They were exempted from ſerving 
in all foreign aſſizes or public duties without the juriſdiction of the city; the 

rant of the borough of Southwark was confirmed, with power to hold an an- 


nual fair there, at the antient fee-farm rent of 10/. per annum. 
Another charter was ſoon after obtained, which granted the tronage, weigh- 


ing, and meaſuring of wool, at Leadenhall : in conſequence of which, certain 


perſons were appointed to regulate the prices for the execution of this power. 


See Appendix, No. XXXIII. 8 5 
The high idea the magiſtrates of London entertained of their dignity, ap- 
peared by an incident that now happened. On a call of new ſerjeants at law, 


a grand feaſt was given at Ely houſe, Holborn; to which the magiſtrates and 


ſome 


* Stat, 8 Hen. VI. c. 7. 10 Hen. VI. c. 2. To | now renders it abſurd. To conform to preſent cir- 
recur to the original intention of this regulation the | cumſtances, the privilege for voting for members of 
| parliament ought to be extended to every houſe- 
tract the privilege of voting, under an extenſion of } holder- paying taxes; the number of which would 
property, and thus include a contradiction: again, | render bribery impracticable and it is feared, that 
while the great alteration in the value of money has | very reaſon will prove an effectual one againſt the 
deſtroyed the original purpoſe of this limitation 3; | meaſure, s | SY 
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lord ti eaſurer, baron Ruthen, took the moſt honourable place; this the lord 
mayor diſputed with him, inſiſting, that, as the king's repreſentative, he had 
the pre- eminence of all perſons within the liberties of the city. As the trea- 
ſurer would not give place, the mayor reſented it with becoming ſpirit, by 
withdrawing and giving an entertainment to his brother magiſtrates and com- 


pany in the city. LOOT poet 7 „ 
On occaſion of the queen's coronation, Thomas Cook, lord mayor of Lon- 


don, was inſtalled a knight of the Bath, in the Tower, May 15, 1465. 
The unfortunate Henry once more fell into the hands of his enemies; for 
after being ſecreted by ſome friends in Lancaſhire, he was at length hetrayed to. 


Edward, who ſhut him up in the Tower of London. His queen having before: 


retired to her father's court, Edward now found. himſelf in full poſſeſſion of the 
overnment. * | | 


| | 101 
ſome principal citizens of London were invited. On fitting down at table, the 


— 


2 
A. D. 


1463. 


1469. 


Edward had employed the earl of Warwick to negociate a marriage for him. 


with the ſiſter to the queen of France; the treaty was concluded, but in the 
interim Edward had indiſcreetly ſuffered himſelf to be enticed to marry the: 


widow of Sir John Gray *. _ Warwick reſented this indignity, and. ſoon entered. 


into cabals againſt Edward's government ; of which hiſtorians have left us but. 
unſatisfaftory. particulars, and which we cannot ſpare time to enter into: ſuch; 


rapid revolutions deſerving only a brief mention. Thus much is certain, how-- 
Pl S Ony | 


ever unlikely, that Warwick obliged the king to fly beyond ſea; his queen, 
Elizabeth, leaving the Tower, took ſanctuary in Weſtminſter, and the cuſtody, 
of that fortreſs was entruſted; to Sir Richard Lee, lord mayor of London, and the 
aldermen, who took poſſefſion of it. Henry was once more exalted to the 
throne, and the parliament concurred in the revolution; but, on account of 
Henry's known incapacity, the earl of Warwick and the duke of Clarence 
obtained the regency. - 5 8 * i 
There are always violent men void of principle, ready to take advantage of 


confuſion. Sir Geoffrey Gates, a man of abandoned character, collected a num 


ber of men as profligate as himſelf in the city, and plundered the houſes of 
ſome Flemiſh merchants. He then retired to Kent, where augmenting his. 
ſtrength, he returned to pillage the city; but not being able to effect this, he 
plundered Southwark, St. Catharine's, Ratcliffe, and Limehouſe, until he was 
reduced by the earl of Warwick, and the duke of Clarence. „ 
Affairs, however, ſoon underwent another change; for the duke of Burgundy, 
Edward's brother-in-law, fitted out a ſmall armament in his favour, with which 


1470s 


Edward landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. Warwick aſſembled an army at. 1471. 


Leiceſter to march againſt him; but Edward paſſing him by another road, ar- 
rived at London, the gates of which were joyfully thrown open to receive him. 
Two reaſons have been aſſigned for this attachment of the city to Edward; he 
was deeply indebted to the citizens, whoſe hopes of payment depended on his 
reſtoration z and the wives of ſome of the principal citizens are ſaid to have 


Hume. 


retained: 


% 
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«tained an affection for a young gallant prince on the ſcore of reciprocal fayours 


A. D. 
147 


that had formerly paſſed between them. | 7 
Edward thus reinſtated in the ſeat of government, the metropolis, took par- 


ticular care to put'it in a poſture of defence, and then marched out to meet the 


earl of Warwick, who advanced toward London with a ſtrong army. He came 


as far as Barnet; where, the night before the battle, the duke of Clarence deſerted 
to Edward, and carried with him a body of 12000 men. Notwithſtanding this 


loſs, Warwick engaged Edward; and, after an obſtinate battle, in which no quar- 
ter was given on the royal fide, his defeat and death gave ſecurity to the king, 


who was now fully reſtored, after an exile of fix months. Henry was finally 
remanded to his old priſon in the Tower ; his queen, and her young ſon, who 


landed after the battle at Barnet, hazarded an action with a ſmall force, and 
were taken priſoners at the batle of Teukeſbury, The young prince was un- 


generouſly put to death, and his mother confined in the Tower ; where Henry 


died ſuſpiciouſly ſoon after. 


During Edward's abſence, Thomas Neville, natural ſon of Lord.Falconbridge, 
known by the name of the baſtard of Falconbridge, and who ſubſiſted by piracy ; 
under colour of aſſiſting the captive king, laid a ſcheme for plundering the city 
of London. He collected a force of 17,000 freebooters, and partiſans of the 


houſe of Lancaſter, at the head of whom he marched for London ; and not being 


able to enter the city, quartered his men in Southwark. His ſtrength was waſted 


in ſeveral attacks at Aldgate, Biſhopſgate, and the Bridge, from whence the 
citizens repulſed him with great ſpirit, being afliſted by a detachment from the 


Tower under earl Rivers. The king returning, purſued them into Kent, and 


1472. 


1473. 


each have ſixteen ſerjeants, and every one his yeoman; and alſo fix clerks, viz. 


totally diſperſed them; the ringleaders were executed, together with the baſtard, 
who was ſoon after taken; and their heads fixed on the bridge. Twelve 


aldermen, together with the recorder, were knighted for their ſervices on this 
occaſion, | | | Es 3 be 

Sir William Hampton, lord mayor in 1472, ordered ſtocks to be placed in 
every ward, for the puniſhment of vagrants; the city ſtocks in the market 
which they gave name to, not being found ſufficient. He alſo endeavoured to 
ſuppreſs the common proſtitutes which infeſted the city, by corporal puniſh- 
ment, and expoſing them through the ſtreets in an ignominious manner. 

It was ordained in 1473, that the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex ſhould 


a ſecondary, clerk of the papers, and four others, beſide the under-ſheriff's clerks. 

Edward now found himſelf at leiſure to endeavour. at popularity ; and no 
means at that time being more favourable than attempts to recover the national 
loſſes in France, he liſtened to overtures from the duke of Burgundy to unite 
their arms againſt that crown. Diſpoſed as 'the people were to undertake a 
French war, they had been ſo much harraſſed by internal commotions, that the 


_ parliament voted but ſmall ſupplies, and ſo cautiouſly, that the money levied 


was not put into the king's hands, but placed in religious houſes, to be refunded, 


ſhould the French expedition not take place, Edward therefore had NIE 12 
5 | 8 Go 
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the arbitrary exactions, then termed benevolences, which every one was to give 


in proportion to his ſubſtance; and thus raiſed money from the wealthy Lon- 
doners and other gentlemen of property, which enabled him to carry an army over 
to Calais. But his foreign allies, and even the duke of Burgundy himſelf, failing 
in their engagements, he was obliged to liſten to the overtures made him by 


Lewis for peace; who purchaſed his abſence for 75,000 crowns, agreed to pay him 


50,000 crowns.yearly during their joint 1ives, and ranſomed queen Margaret for 

0,000 more. Peace was; thus concluded at Pecquigni, without ſtriking a 
blow, little to the credit of either prince, though the pecuniary advantage reſted 
o ow oo = u | 
The year 1474 is rendered memorable by the introduction of the art of print- 
ing into England. What little learning hitherto exiſted, remained in the hands 


of the clergy, who perverted it to ſuit ſiniſter purpoſes. Few books were writ- 


ten except idle legendary tales to keep up a ſpirit of ſuperſtition ; and manuſcript 
copies bore too high a price to come into common hands. The eaſy multiplica- 
tion of books at the printing preſs, firſt enabled people to read, and then to 
write; and diffuſed uſeful knowledge through the nation. The importation of 


this invaluable art we owe to William Caxton, mercer of London ; and' the firſt 
book he printed in England was a Treatiſe on the game of Cheſs, tranſlated by 


himſelf from the French. He was patroniſed by the earl of Rivers, who 
tranſlating A collection of the dictates and ſayings of the Philoſophers, this is 
reputed to be the ſecond of Caxton's impreſſions. We are informed by the 
honourable Mr. Walpole, that a fair manuſcript of this tranſlation is preſerved 
in the archbiſhop's library at Lambeth ; with an illumination repreſenting the 
ear] introducing Caxton to Edward IV. his queen and the prince. A copy of 


1 023 


1 
1 


A. D. 


1474. 


this drawing is prefixed as a frontiſpiece to that gentleman's Catalogue of royal 


and noble Authors. | 5 1 

By the treaty concluded between Edward IV. and the Hanſeatic league, * thoſe 
merchants, beſide other privileges, had their great hall, then called Guyha/lda 
Teutonicorum, but now the Stillyard or Steelyard in Thames-ſtreet, confirmed. 


to them, on the payment of 70/. a year to the corporation of London, with 


ſome other petty rents to private perſons for houſes adjoining. In their ware- 

houſes here, they kept ſuch commodities as they imported into England ; and. 

by the ſame treaty two other houſes were aſſigned chem at Boſton and Lynn. 
By act of common council in 1475, the election of lord mayor and ſherifts. 


was veſted in the maſters, wardens, and liveries of the city companies, 1 the; 


form that continues to this day. Farther privileges were ſoon after purchaſed of 
the crown, as will appear by the charters No. XXXIV. XXXV. in the Appendix. 
The next year Sir Ralph Joceline the mayor, with the court of common council, 
took the repair of the city wall into conſideration ; bricks for that purpoſe being 
prepared in Moorfields. Several of the city companies undertook each of them 
a part of this great work; and, by act of common council, each pariſhioner 
was ordered to pay ſix pence every Sunday at church toward theſe repairs. The 

town ditch was cleanſed the year after. 2 
| | | | The 
* Anderſon's Hiſt, Comm. vol. I. p. 291. 
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the daughter of Maximilian. Edward, in reſentment of this affront, projected 
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The plague attacked the city of London in September 1479, and continued 
to November in the following year, during which unhappy viſitation incredible 


numbers of people periſhed. 7b 8 . 
The princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter to Edward IV. had been contracted 


to the Dauphin of France, by the treaty of Pecquigni mentioned aboye; but 


other views now taking place with the French monarch, he married his ſon to 


another attack on France; and Lewis, to divert the blow, prevailed on the Scots 
king to invade England. The king negociated a loan of 5000 marks from the 
city to enable him to repel the invaſion; which was effected by the duke of 
Glouceſter, who reduced the Scots to peace. During theſe tranſactions, the king, 


to ſhew his regard for the corporation of London, invited the mayor, aldermen, 


and chief citizens, to a grand hunt on Waltham foreſt; and entertained them 
in a ſtately arbour erected for the occaſion. He did not forget the city ladies, 


but preſerved his good underſtanding with them the Auguſt following, by a 


preſent of two harts, fix bucks, and a ton of wine, to the lady mayoreſs, who 


entertained the aldermen's ladies and others with this royal donation at Dra- 


1483. 


's-hall. 1 | 
Edward IV. died April gth 1483; and the conduct of his brother the duke 
of Glouceſter toward his young nephew Edward V. whoſe perſon he ſeized out 
of the hands of the earl of Rivers, who was conducting him from Ludlow to 
London, in a manner that made his bad intentions juſtly ſuſpected; alarmed 
the nation in general, and the city of London in particular. It was of impor- 


tance to Glouceſter to keep the metropolis quiet ; he therefore ſent forward the 
Lord Haſtings to aſſure the Londoners of the uprightneſs of his intentions. 
Having ſucceeded in deceiving the citizens, and got the king in his power, his 


the Tower; and the queen, juſtly apprehenſive of treachery, taking ſanctuary at 


next ſtep was to get poſſeſſion of the duke, of York. He lodged the king in 


Weſtminſter with her younger ſon the duke of Vork; he prevailed on the 


archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, to perſuade her to deliver him up alſo ; and 


very day thoſe murders were committing at Pomfret. His invention was too 


then procured himſelf to be appointed protector. * 

His principal prey being thus ſecured, Glouceſter, prompted by his headlong 
ambition, determined to remove every one out of the way that would not co- 
operate in his perfidious purpoſe. The earl of Rivers, who was the queen's 
brother, her fon Sir Richard Gray, and other principal perſons of the houſhold, 
being priſoners in Pomfret caſtle, he firſt ſent orders for them to be beheaded; 
and formed a ſcheme to take off the Lord Haſtings in the Tower, on the 


groſs to deceive, and he gave himſelf little trouble to ſave appearances ; he 
complained at council of a conſpiracy between the Lord Haſtings and Jane 
Shore, a miſtreſs of the late king, to deſtroy him by witchcraft ; and before 
the perſons preſent recovered from their conſternation, Haſtings was hurried 
but of the chamber and beheaded on a log that lay in the court of the Tower. 
Deſirous however to excuſe himſelf to the city, he inſtantly ſent for the lord- 

| | , | mayor 
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mayor and aldermen, pleaded the emergency of the occaſion for thus puniſhing” 1 
Haſtings without legal proceſs ; and, leſt this apology ſhould fail in appeaſing 1483. 
the public apprehenſions, he ſent a herald into the city, who read a long laboured * 8 
proclamation to the ſame effect fairly written on parchment, to account for tze 9 
death of ſo popular a nobleman. This being within two hours after the e 
event, convinced people that his death was predetermined; and a merchant 4 
remarked that this proclamation was certainly drawn up by the ſpirit of pro . 
hecy. LS ks 515 | | {5 C 
| Te fltengthen his intereſt in the city, he took Sir Edmund Shaw the lord 
mayor into the privy council, and thus gained over his brother Dr. Shaw a EE 
popular preacher; who in a ſermon at Paul's croſs the following Sunday from 2 
the words in the Wiſdom of Solomon, Baſtard flips ſhall take no deep root, en- 
deavoured to prove not only Edward's ſons illegitimate, but the father alſo, and 
therefore that they had no title to the crown. Then raiſing his voice, he added 
“ But my lord protector, that noble prince, that pattern of all virtue and 
« heroic actions, carries in his air, in his mein, and in his ſoul, the perfect 
« image of his illuſtrious father the late duke of York.” Glouceſter was to 
have appeared as by accident at the pronouncing thoſe words, but not coming 
at the proper time, the preacher was diſconcerted ; and when he came, the 
audience ſhewed no figns of this diſcourſe having had the deſired effect on them. 
The mayor was next ordered to ſummon a common hall, where the duke of Buck- 
ingham addreſſed thelivery on the vices of Edward, and on the virtues of the duke - 
of Glouceſter, whom he recommended to their choice for king, as the beſt ex- * + 
pedient for avoiding the inconveniences of a minority. The amazement of the 
people kept them filent : but after he had repeated his harangue, and the recor- 
der had affiſted him; the duke's ſervants, with a few rabble throwing up their 
hats, and crying out God ſave King Richard, he was forced to reſt upon this as 
a popular election. Buckingham and the mayor went the next day to Baynard's- 
caſtle, where they made the duke a tender of the crown, which he accepted with - 
great ſeeming reluctance. 3 ; VV 
After Richard had thus obtained the ſupream power, it is almoſt needleſs 
to add that the murder of the two young princes followed. They were ſmother- 
ed by Sir James Tyrrel, who buried their bodies under a ſtaircaſe; where, upon 
ſome repairs of that part of the Tower, their bones were found in the reign of 
king Charles II. 0 55 ; 2 7 
Richard, with the ſuſpicion which uſually attends evil minds, diſtruſting 
the fidelity of the city of London, preparatory to his coronation ſent for 5000 
| 7 + men 


Mr. Walpole in his Hiforic Doubts concerning | perverſion of facts happening in our own country, 
the life of Richard III. has taken great pains to | could not be effected in the growing ſtate of literature: 
exculpate that prince from the heavy accuſations caſt | and that whatever becomes of other accuſations, the 
upon him: on the pleas. that his ſuceeſſor was in- | manner of his aſſuming. the crown, to the prejudice . 
tereſted in blackening his character, and that our | of his nephews, their total diſappearance under his 
accounts of him are through the medium of the | cuſtody, the diſcovery of their bones in the place 
Lancaftrian hiſtorians, ſtrengthened by the poetical | where they were reported to have been laid; all 


miſrepreſentations of him in Shakeſpeare's plays. | theſe particulars tend to leave the character of Richard 
ut without entering into a juſtification of the charac- | nearly in the ſame point of view in which his ingeni⸗ 
ter of Henry VII. it may be obſerved, that ſo total a I ous apologiſt found it. | 
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Lobo men from the northern parts of ' the kingdom to guard him during that ſfolem- 


A. 
1483. 


1485. 


palace. 


P. nity ; they arrived ill conditioned and badly armed, and returned ſoon after: 


not venturing alſo to aſæ money from his doubtful ſubjects, he defrayed his 


preſent expences by the ſale of parcels of the crown plate to his friend Sir Ed. 


mund Shaw the mayor. | 
The great reſort of foreign merchants and artificers to London, occaſioning 


heavy complaints by the citizens, Richard gratified them by renewing the 
reſtrictions formerly laid on merchant aliens, to prevent their carrying away 


the balance of trade in ſpecie ; they were alſo prohibited from carrying on ma- 
nufactures in England.“ A great fire this year conſumed a number of 


houſes, together with Leadenhall, and all the merchandize and warlike ſtores 
contained in it. | 

The battle of Boſworth field fought Auguſt 22, 1485, put an end to the 
ſhort uſurpation of Richard III. and placed the crown on the head of Henry. 


earl of Richmond, of the line of Lancaſter; whoſe pretenſions to the 
| throne, however weak, were greatly ſtrengthened by the uneaſineſs of the 


people under a ſubjection to a prince ſtained with ſo many enormous crimes, 


He was received by the magiſtrates of London in their formalites at Highgate, as 


their deliverer; and conducted to St. Paul's cathedral, where he offered 
the ſtandards taken in the battle, and then took up his refidence in the epiſcopal 
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From the acceſſion of Henry VII. to the death of Henry VIII. 


HE battle at Boſworth finally decided the diſputes between the houſes 


of York and Lancaſter, in which ſo much Engliſh blood had been ſhed. 


Henry VII. was the victorious repreſentative of the houſe of Lancaſter, and 


the male heirs of Edward IV. being now dead, he united the claims of both 


houſes by a marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth. | 
As the cultivation of trade and arts had enabled the common people to 
acquire property, the encreaſe and circulation of money by a general induſtry, 


produced a relaxation of the feudal tyranny which tied the villain to the 
land, and gave riſe to perſonal freedom. The mode of ſubordination altered 
accordingly ; rents were given in lieu of ſervices, and the huſbandman tilling 


land for his own profit, agriculture was proportionably improved, to the 


greater profit of the lord as well as the tenant. . In this ſlight review, the art of 


printing muſt not be overlooked : letters releaſed from their long confinement 


in the cloiſter, began now to ſpread abroad; men became thinking beings, 
and civilization thus powerfully aſſiſted, made a greater progreſs during the 


century following the importation of that uſeful art, than it had done in all the 
centuries from the Norman invaſion down to that tine. | 


| Shortly 


® Stat. 1. Rich. III. e. g. 
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| Shortly after Henry came to London, a new and till then unknown diſtemper PF 
attacked the city, called the ſweating ſickneſs. It began the 21ſt of September, 1485. 


and continued to the end of October: it is ſaid to have firſt appeared among the 


troops he brought with him from France. In that ſhort time it deftroyed 
many thouſands of perſons, and, among the reſt, three lord mayors, and three 


ſheriffs. It proved mortal in twenty four hours; but thoſe who ſurvived that 


ſuppoſed peculiar to England and Engliſhmen was termed Sudor Anglicanus ; 
but Dr. Mead has controverted that opinion. RO ET e 
Henry had recourſe to the city of London for a loan of 6000 marks, to 


time generally recovered. It returned four times in ſixty-ſix years, and being 


_ diſcharge the debts incurred in France to equip himſelf for his late expedition. 


The citizens were rather backward in parting with their money to a king to 


whoſe diſpoſition they were as yet ſtrangers : however they raifed half the ſum, 
and his majeſty eſtabliſhed his credit by punctual payment at the ſtipulated 
time. 17 . | | „ 


Ihe croſs in Weſt Cheap or Cheapſide, which had been magnificently reſtored, 


was finiſhed at the private expence of particular citizens; ameng which the 


name of John Fiſher a mercer, is recorded, for having given 600 marks. 
Among other regulations an a& of common council paſſed this year to prevent 
improper perſons obtaining the freedom of the corporation ; and it is probable 
from this circumſtance, that the country people, ſeeing the great chance of riſing 
in circumſtances by trade, were generally deſirous to make their children citizens 
of London. This city law imported, that no apprentice ſhould be taken, or 
the freedom given, excepting they were gentlemen born ; agreeable to that 
clauſe in the freeman's oath, which ſays © Ye ſhall take none apprentice but 


il he be free born; that is to ſay, no bondſman's fon, nor the ſon of an 


« alien.” | 


Another act of common council was paſſed in 1487 calculated to draw a reſort 


to the city, by prohibiting the citizens from carrying goods to any market or fair 
within the kingdom for ſeven years; but this was deemed ſo oppreſſive, that it 
was ſet aſide by parliament. * The king rebuilt Baynard's caſtle - this 
year, not as before, with towers and battlements, but fit for a princely habi- 
tation, | | 1 


The king's marriage with Elizabeth of the houſe of York, was ſuch a favou- 
rite point with the nation, who hoped thereby to conſolidate - both pretenſions, 
that it was with great diſguſt the people ſaw the king ſo far retain his early 


party-prepoſſefſions and political jealouſy as not only to treat her. harſhly, but 
to ſhew a reluctance to conferring on her the ceremony of coronation. Edward 
Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, ſon of the duke of Clarence, had been kept 


impriſoned in Yorkſhire, by Richard III. Henry no leſs ſuſpicious, removed 
him to the Tower, where he ſtill retained him in confinement. A report 
had ſpread of his eſcape from thence ; and this report was made uſe of by one 


Richard Simon an Oxford prieſt, as the foundation of a plan to diſturb Henry's 


T8 government, 


Stat. 3. Hen. VII. C. 9. 
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government, countenanced as was thought, by the queen dowager, in reſent- 
1487. ment for her daughter's ill uſage. Lambert Simnel, a baker's ſon, was inſtruc- 
5 a ted to perſonate Warwick in Ireland, where his father had been much reſpected. 
| Here the people crouded under his ſtandard, and proclaimed him king by the 
name of Edward VI. Henry confined the, queen dowager in a nunnery, and 
ſeized her lands and revenue: and, to convince the people of the impoſture, 
cauſed the unhappy young earl to be conducted publickly through the city to 
St. Paul's church; and thence back to his priſon. Lambert landed in Eng- 
land, was defeated by the king at the battle of Stoke; was pardoned, ' em- 
— ployed as a ſcullion in the king's kitchen, and afterward made one of his 
falconers. 7 To | 8 | 
14889 In 1488 the king applied to the city for 40001. on the plea of aſſiſting the 
duke of Brittany then oppreſſed by the French king, which he readily obtained, 
with 2000l. more: yet he ſuffered him to be reduced, and the dutchy to be 
annexed to France. The parliament this year taking into conſideration the 
ſtench and filth occaſioned by the flaughter-houſes in London, paſſed an act to 
prevent the killing of beaſts within the walls of London, or any other walled 
town.“ The ſame parliament confirmed the city's right to the conſervation 
of breaches in the Thames, ſo far as the tide ebbed and flowed. + _ 
1492. Henry's ruling vice was avarice; and in 1492 he levied a benevolence on his 
ſubjects on the pretence of 4 French war, the moſt popular plea he could 
make uſe of; and this impoſition was ſo highly rated by the aſſeſſors, that 
the city of London alone, including the contributions of the aldermen, produced 
nearly 15,000]. Archbiſhop Morton the chancellor, on this occaſion made 
uſe of a dilemma that no one could evade; if the parties applied to, lived 
frugally, they were told their parſimony muſt undoubtedly have made 
them wealthy; if they lived generouſly, they were aſflefled accordingly, as 
opulent perſons. 4 N . | . 
The countenance ſhewn by the dutcheſs of Burgundy in Flanders to Perkin 
Warbec, who perfonated the duke of York, murdered by Richard in the Tower; 
induced Henry to baniſh all Flemings from London, to recal his own ſubjects 
from Flanders, and to cut off all commerce with the Low Countries. While the 
Engliſh Merchant-adventurers were great ſufferers by this prohibition, the 
Hanſeatic merchants availed themſelves much of a circumſtance which 
threw the trade with Flanders into their hands. A riot enſued; their ware- 
houſes at the Still-yard were plundered ; but affiſtance being procured by water 
from Southwark, and the lord mayor bringing a body of armed men to protect 
them, the rioters were diſperſed, and thoſe of them chat were taken were brought 
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to juſtice. | | 1 3 
1494 In the year 1494 was publiſhed a Chronicle of England and France col- 
lected by Robert Fabian alderman and ſheriff of London; from whoſe 
1 55 many particulars reſpecting Engliſh affairs, have been taken by later 
iſtorians. — * | | — 
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Chap. Vll. UNDER HENRY VIL es 


Henry in the ninth year of his reign gave an entertainment to the magiſtrates 7, 
and principal citizens of London on Twelfth day at Weſtminſter. After dinner 1494. 

he knighted Ralph Auſtrey the mayor, and detained him and his brethren to 
ſee the paſtimes in Weſtminſter-hall at night, when it was richly hung with 
tapeſtry and ſtaged on both ſides. After the ſports, the king, queen, and 
courtiers, being ſeated at a table of ſtone, ſixty knights with their eſquires ſerved 
fixty diſhes to the king's meſs, as many to the queen's, with twenty four 
to the mayor, neither of fiſh or fleſh; with plenty of wine. At break 
of day the king and queen retired, and the citizens returned home in their 
barges. | 5 e e 

As there is no character more reſpectable than an upright lawyer, ſo there is 
no character more infamous and terrible than one who employs the forms of 
juſtice to the oppreſſion of mankind, The king's paſſion for money was noto- 
rious ; and he found two fit inſtruments to gratify his inſatiable covetouſneſs, in 
Empſon and Dudley, two proſtitute lawyers, who, by the moſt arbitrary pro- 
ceedings upon the penal ſtatutes, fines, forfeitures, and compoſitions, preyed 
upon the people to fill their maſter's coffers. Sir William Capel, an alderman 
of London was fined 2700l. but by great interceſſion it was compounded for 
16001: and this, which was the firſt remarkable inſtance of their oppreſſion, ſoon 
became a precedent for extending the practice of legal extortion. * That extream 
* juſtice is extream injuſtice, is an adage well known, and this ſhews the happi- 
neſs of trials by juries,” to interpoſe between the ſubject and the rigour of law. But 

proud as we may well be of this privilege, it proves of little ſecurity in iniqui- 
tous times. Thoſe cauſes which came to a hearing were tried by packed juries, 
who were either bribed or intimidated : and theſe practices became ſo flagrant 
as to call for the interpoſition of parliament ; which limited the qualifications. 
of London jurymen, and laid penalties on default of appearance, unjuſt verdicts, - 
and on the receiving and giving bribes. * 

The ſyſtem of rapacity purſued by Henry excited general murmurs and diſ- 
content; an inſurrection of Corniſhmen was headed by the Lord Audley, who 
marched them up, hoping to meet with a reinforcement as they paſſed, eſpecially 
from Kent. The mayor and ſheriffs took proper precautions for the ſecurity 
of the city, until the king brought ſouthward an army levied to oppoſe the 
Scots ; and with this force he routed the inſurgents on Blackheath. 

Certain grounds on the north fide of Chiſwell-ſtreet, and in the manor of 
Finſbury, were, in the year 1498, converted into a ſpacious field, incloſed for 
the uſe of the London archers, or trained bands, and denominated the Artillery- 
ground, where they are ſtill muſtered and exerciſed at ſtated times. Other parts 
northward of the Artillery-ground were uſed during the great plague in 1665, 
as a common cemetery ; and the Diſſenters of London now have a burial-ground 
on the RE. 57. | | | OE 

The Flemiſh merchants, who ſeverely felt their prohibition from all com- 
merce with England, prevailed on the archduke Philip to ſend n to 
5 ndon 
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London to treãt of an accommodation: the Flemiſh court agreed that all Engliſh 


rebels ſhould be excluded the Low Countries ; with other articles, for the mutual 
ſecurity of their commercial intereſts : this treaty was ſo agreeable to the 


Treaty; and the intercourſe was reſumed with much joy, on both ſides &. Perkin 


4 


Flemings, that it was dignified with the name of Intercurſus Magnus, the Great 


. Warbec thus deprived of a retreat in Flanders, and alſo in Scotland, hid himſelf 


for a while in Ireland; till at laſt, willing to try his fortune among the till diſ- 
contented Corniſhmen, he landed in the, weſt of England under the title of 


Richard IV. Numbers flocking to his ſtandard, he beſieged Exeter; but the 
king marching againſt him, he deſpaired of ſucceſs, and took ſanctuary at 
Beaulieu, in the New Foreſt. He ſurrendered himſelf at length, under 


promiſe of pardon, was conducted through the ſtreets of London in a kind of 


mock triumph, and impriſoned. Mr. Walpole's ſuppoſition, that he might 
have been the true duke of York, is diſcredited by a confeffion which was now 
obtained from him, and publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the nation. He made 
his eſcape ; but, being retaken, was, for greater contempt, ſet in the ſtocks, 


and obliged to read his confeſſion aloud to the people, and was then confined 


in the Tower. Here he entered into a correſpondence with the unhappy earl of 
Warwick, whoſe long impriſonment had impaired his faculties, and a ſcheme 
was concerted for the recovery of their liberty, for which they were both 

The plague made ſuch ravages in the kingdom in 1500, and particularly in 
London, that the king, after ſhifting from place to place, removed with the 
queen over to Calais for greater ſecurity. Here he had an interview with Philip 


archduke of Auſtria, whoſe whole behaviour ſhewed an earneſt-defire to cultivate 
a friendſhip with England. The king ſo far honoured the city of London, as 


to ſend an account of this meeting to the lord-mayor and aldermen. A mar- 
riage was concluded in 1501 between Arthur prince of Wales, and Catharine 
the Infanta of Spain: ſhe made her public entry October 4, and was received 


by the magiſtrates of London in their formalities with great pomp. But the 


young prince died a few months afterward, leaving the ſucceſſion to the king- 
dom, and to his widow, open to his brother Henry; for the king, unwilling 


to loſe her dowry, forced his ſecond ſon to marry her, and procured a papal . 
diſpenſation for that purpoſe. This event, without any thanks being due to 


any of the parties, prepared the way for one of the moſt happy revolutions this 


kingdom ever experienced, as will appear in due time. | 
Sir John Shaw, the lord-mayor for this year, firſt introduced the cuſtom of 


his brethren the aldermen attending their mayor on horſeback to the river, when 
he took barge for Weſtminſter : he alſo, by a contribution from the city com- 


panies, built proper offices at Guildhall for public entertainments, which, for 
want of theſe conveniences, had been hitherto given at Grocers-hall. | 
In this year was alſo celebrated the marriage of the princeſs Margaret, by 
proxy, with James IV. of Scotland ; which laid the firſt foundation of the 
4 as - | I | future 
Hume and Anderſon vol. I, p. 319. + Hume, 
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future union o 16 
though their ſituation ſo naturally dictated an union of intereſts. It was objected 


to Henry in council, that by this marriage England might fall under the 


dominion of Scotland; but the king acutely replied, *<* that in ſuch caſe Scotland 
« would only become an acceſſion to England; for that the greater would 
% draw the leſs *.” He this year took down a chapel of the Virgin Mary, 
and a tavern, at the eaſtern end of Weſtminſter abbey, and at the expence of 
14,000. erected that noble chapel which ſtill bears his name. „„ 

Fleet dyke or ditch, part of the antient river Wells, was this year well cleanſed 


and rendered navigable for barges up to Old born, or Holborn bridge; and 


that noxious place called Houndſditch, part of the city ditch under the eaſtern 


* 
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f two kingdoms, that had hitherto been at continual variance, "PF" 
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1502, 


: 


wall, ſo called from the filth, carrion, and dead dogs uſually caſt there, was 


arched over and paved. The company of Taylors, firſt incorporated by Ed- 
ward IV. were now re- incorporated by the name of Merchant Taylors. 


The city obtained a charter of confirmation in 1505, dated July 23d, in the 1808. 


20th of Henry VII. but the greedy king exacted 5000 marks for the purchaſe of 
it. The principal objects of this charter were to reſtrain the encroachments of 
foreign merchants on the franchiſes and cuſtoms of the citizens; and to regulate 
the qualifications of brokers : what relates to theſe two points will be found in 
the Appendix No. XXXVI. 3 | | „ 
King Henry this year alſo confirmed to the merchants trading with woollen 
cloths to the Netherlands, all their former privileges, by the name now firſt given 
to them, of —< the fellowſhip of Merchants Adventurers of England.” At the 
fame time the Stillyard merchants were prohibited from carrying Engliſh cloths 


to the place of reſidence of the Merchants Adventurers in the Low Countries: 
and-the aldermen of the Stillyard were obliged to enter into a recognizance of 


2000 marks for the obſervance of this reſtriction 4. 

When bad men draw toward their latter end, they are often ſeen to attempt 
redeeming their characters rather than atoning for their faults, by acts of piety. 
and oftentatious charity. Thus it fared with Henry; who having amaſſed 


prodigious wealth by private oppreſſion, now thought it high time to apply 


ſome part of it to efface the odium of the means by which he acquired the 
whole. While his extortions were carrying on with one hand by the means of 


Empſon and Dudley, he employed the other in endowing religious foundations, 


in giving liberal alms ; and in 1507, he diſcharged, at his own coſt, all thoſe 1597. 


priſoners in London whoſe debts did not exceed forty ſhillings, How little real 
expence he put himſelf to on theſe hypocritical occaſions, may be eaſily conceived, 
when we find that Thomas Kneſworth, who had been mayor two years before, 
and Richard Shoare and Roger Grove his ſheriffs, were dragged to the Mar- 
ſnalſea on the plea of abuſes in the exerciſes of their reſpective offices; and, 
without any legal proceſs, were obliged to purchaſe their freedom, by the 


payment of 1400 J. Chriſtopher Haws, alderman, being ſeized in like man- 
| 2 1 


* Anderſon from Verulam. + Anderſon, vol. I. p. 333. | 
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ner, and dreading the hands he fell into, died of grief. Sir William Capel, 
who ſerved lord- mayor in 1503, was ſeized in 1 508, on an accuſation of neg- 


1508. 


delivered him and many others from their apprehenſions of this ſpecies of vio- 


ryog. 


Paul's, who appointed ſalaries for the maſters, &c. under the regulation of the 


— 
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le& in proſecuting ſome coiners, and fined 2000 J. but not ſubmitting to ſuch 
arbitrary proceedings, he was detained in priſon ; until the death of the king 


. 


1 . | "I | 
St. Paul's ſchool was about this time founded by Dr. Collet, dean of St. 


company of mercers. | 1 . en | 
By the operation of commerce, and the many deaths and confiſcations during 
the late civil wars, the feudal eſtabliſhment was now nearly deſtroyed ; Henry's 
ſuſpicious temper co-operated to reduce the power of the nobles, as he found . 
his ſecurity and the regal power much ſtrengthened by theſe means; thus ; 
ſerving his people without being influenced by their welfare as an object. The 3 
commercial ſyſtem was alſo favoured in this reign, by the memorable diſcovery ; 
of America, by Chriſtopher Columbus, which opened a field for traffic, manu- f 
factures and colonization, the limits of which remain yet unknown. Though 
Henry miſſed the honour of being the patron of this diſcovery, he neglected 
not the improvement of it: he fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, who diſcovered the F 
main land of North America in 1498, where our colonies now flouriſh to that 1 
degree, as almoſt to rival the mother country that gave them being. 
Brick and ſtone were, as yet, very ſeldom employed, except in public build- | l 
ings; the reſt were either cottages with mud walls in the country, or timber f 
and lath houſes in towns: gentlemens houſes indeed came to be ſtrongly framed 3 
with oak, and the intervals filled with brick and mortar *. . 4 
By the death of prince Arthur, already mentioned, the crown came to - 
Henry VIII. whoſe acceſſion, April 22, 1509, was celebrated with great Joy, 5 
by a people wearied with oppreſſion. He immediately cleared the ſtreets of 
London of foreign vagrants ; and endeared himſelf to his new ſubje&s, by com- * 
mitting Sir Richard Empſon, knt. and Edward Dudley, eſq. ſerjeant at law | 
to the Tower. To ſcreen his father's character, by whoſe ſecret orders they P 
had acted, they were not charged with the abuſe of their profeſſion, but with 5 
a conſpiracy againſt the government +; a charge which, whether juſt or not, 
their jurors were in no humour to acquit them of : their condemnation was con- op 
firmed by an attainder in parliament, and they were beheaded on Tower-Hill; 0 
while their inferior agents were pilloried and expoſed to public diſgrace, ” 
Henry proved himſelf a prodigal young heir; and his taſte for gaiety ſpeedily he 
diſſipated the great treaſure his father had ſovcarefully collected, in tilts, tour- | 
naments, and other magnificent amuſements ſuited to that age. a 
The care of watching the city was then properly executed by the citizens, of T 
every ward, themſelves, under due regulations; and they had ſtately proceſſions E. 
or marches yearly, on the vigil of St. John the baptiſt, and on that of St. ws 


, Peter 
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h * Anderſon, vol, I. p. 337. : + Hume. 
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Peter and St: Paul. Henry, on the eve of St. John, 1510,: diſguiſed in the wwe 

habit of one of his yeomen, of the guard, came into the city to ſee this jc." 

' nocturnal. pomp; and was ſo well pleaſed, with it, that on the eve of St. Peter N 

following, he brought his queen, attended by the principal nobility, into — 

r . along lajndgt 
The next year Roger Achily lord- mayor cauſed Leadenhall to be ſtored 1511. 

with grain, to guard againſt a ſcarcity. In this mayoralty. Moorfields were 

levelled, with proper cauſeways and bridges carried over them, for the con- 
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veniency' of dd Sow eb 400k tar 
Learning now began to aſſume ſome form, and the art of healing to engage 
the attention of legiſlature, who reſtrained the practice to licenſed profeſſors, 
to guard the ſubject from quacks and empirics. In the 3d of Henry VIII. 
it was provided, that no one ſhould practiſe phyſic and ſurgery within the city - 
of London, or ſeven miles round, without being firſt examined and approved 
by the biſhop of London, or dean of St. Paul's, they calling to their aſſiſtance 
four of. the faculty ) oe ionuh oor 5 0 ingdo broadens Daw : 
The ſheriffs of London and Middleſex were, in 1512, firſt impewered- by 1512. 
parliament to impannel jurors for the city courts, under certain qualifications. - 
mentioned in the ſtatute +. # Fs N 
The growing attention to agriculture had cauſed the landholders of the 
villages of Iflington, Hoxton, and Shoreditch, in the neighbourhood of the 
city, to incloſe their grounds: the citizens were hereby reſtrained in their 
field exerciſes and ſports, which, if they purſued, they were indicted. for treſ- 
paſſes. The populace were enraged, and excited to a riot, by a fellow. diſ- 
uiſed in a merry Andrew's eoat, who ran up and down the ſtreets calling for 
ſpades and ſhovels : with which implements they ſoon levelled the new banks 
and ditches. A commiſſion, was granted by the king to inquire into this diſ- 
order, and the city magiſtrates were reprimanded for their inattention in ſuf- 
fering it. But it is obſervable, that the populace at all times, in all places, 
preſerve an obſtinate attachment to old cuſtoms, and ſhew a. correſponding in- 
veteracy againſt every innovation, even for the moſt obvious improvements; 
which frequently require force to carry them into execution, | 
, Every thing in this world is continually fluctuating ; corporations had now / 517. 
anſwered the firſt end of their creation: their excluſive privileges had thel= | 
tered and protected artiſans againſt the feudal claims; hut that tyranny was now 2 
no more; and the limitations of theſe ſeminaries of traders began, under the 
increaſe of traffic, to operate to their diſadvantage. Strangers ſhut out of cor- 
porations, ſettled round the walls; hence the trade without, being clear from 
municipal reſtrictions and burdens, grew formidable to the trade carried on within. 
This now began to be the caſe with London; foreigners to their juriſdiction, | | 
whether natives or not, were always regarded with a jealous antipathy, and pF 
were frequently ſufferers by. tumultuous violence. A remarkable inſtance of | 
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HISTORY OF LONDON _ Book! 
this nature happened in 1517, when the uſual paſtimes on May-day were con- 


verted, by the London ſervants and apprentices, watermen, and other working 


people, into an outrageons inſurreckion againſt foreigners. Preparatory to this 
commotion, one John Lincoln, a broker, engaged Dr. Bell, who was to preach 
2 Spital ſermon in Eaſter week, to inflame the people by a repteſentation of the 
grievances the London artificers ſuffered from the ſtrangers who ſettled round 


the city, and from the commerce carried on by foreign merchants *. The 
heart-burnings thus excited diſcovering many indications of an approaching 


About three o'clock the mob began to diſperſe; and then the magiſtrates ſeized 


was tt 


tumult, ſome riotous perſons, were committed to priſon, and inſtructions given 
to the citizens to take care of. their ſervants. Whether they were unwilling 
or unable to reſtrain their dependants, is uncertain; but on May eve the tumult 
began: the croud gathered from all parts; their companions were forcibly taken 
from priſon, and then running to the out parts, they plundered and deſtroyed 
the houſes and warehouſes of ſtrangers and foreigners until the dawn of day. 


and committed about 300 of them to ſeveral priſons. Cardinal Wolſey, who 
imer, ſent ſome forces inſo the city; but the diſorder being over, 


nothing remained but to puniſh thoſe who had been ſecured for the parts they 


r | y | | | 
A commiſſion was directed to the duke of Norfolk and other noblemen to 
try the rioters; ſome of whom were executed on moveable gibbets, which 
were drawn from ſtreet to ſtreet for that purpoſe, to extend the terror of the 

uniſhment. But the numbers now in cuſtody were ſo great, that they were 
brought before the king in Weſtminſter-hall, to the number of 400, among 
which were eleven women ; they appeared in their ſhirts, bound with ropes, 


and with halters about their necks, imploring the king for mercy : after a very 


fevere reproof he pronounced their pardon, and upon being thus favourably 
diſmiſſed, they toſſed up their halters with great ſhouts of God fave the king! 


The day on which this riot happened, was long known by the name of Evil 


May day, and in great meaſure checked the future May games which uſed to 


be exhibited on ſetting up the great ſhaft or May-pole in Leadenhall-ftreet, 


before the church thence termed the church of St. Andrew Underſhaft. 
The magiſtrates of London were not reſtored to the king's favour, but 

through the means of cardinal Wolſey, who had an' entire aſcendancy over 

Henry, and was thought to have been well paid by them, for his good offices 


on the occaſion. 


On the 1ſt of February this year, an act of 'common-council erected the firſt 
court of Requeſts, otherwiſe termed a court of Conſcience, in the city of Lon- 


don. It was ordered by this act, « That the lord-mayor and aldermen for the 


** time being, ſhould monthly aſſign and appoint, two aldermen and four diſ- 
«- creet commoners, to fit at Guildhall in a judicial manner twice a week, 
% v2. on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, there to hear and determine all matters 
60 brought before them, between party and party, being citizens and —_— 
| - RN ey LE | | 66 0 


* Anderſon, vol, I, p. 348. 


Chap. VII. N DER HEN R VJ VII. 3 i 
« of London, in all caſes where the due debt ar damage dit not execed forty A. P.“ 


found very ſalutary in preventing trivial litigations in higher and more expen | 
ſive courts, it was continued by the fame authority until it was made 
by king, James I. | 19% 1 KG | Wi. 


9 Ae 


perpetual 
This year the ſweating ſickneſs again made its appearance, and deſtroyed 
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The ſeſſions for the peace of London; Had hitherto been kept at the mo- 1519. 


licenſe all practitioners of phyſic within ſeven miles round the cit 
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In 1521, Henry entered the liſts of controverſy againſt Martin Luther, the 1521. 


= 


The emperor paid Henry another viſit in 1522, and was entertained at 1522. 
in 152 5, to the levy of a benevolence : but this arbitrary exaction, being firſt 525. 5 


Journeymen, and granting powers to the corporations of handicrafts for the 
Wr _ 2 F 
Anderſon, vol. I. p. 350. + Hume, Robertſon. 4 Idemz Anderſon. I Maitland, from Hall's Chron. 
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* * examining and ſtamping their works; * we have the extent of the ſuburbs 
1525. of London, at that time expreſſed, over which the juriſdiction of the wardens 

of theſe companies were by that act extended. Their limits of examination 
reached * two miles from the city; viz. within the town of Weſtminſter, the 
« pariſhes of St. Martin in the fields, our lady of the Strand, St. Clements 
« Danes without Temple Bar, St. Giles in the fields, St. Andrew Holborn, 
« the town and borough of Southwark, | Shoreditch, Whitechapel pariſh, St. 
« John's Street, (in Clerkenwell) Clerkenwell pariſh, St. Botolph without 
« Aldgate, St. Katharine's near the Tower of London, and Bermondſey ftreet.” 
This is eſteemed an accurate view of the ſeveral ſuburbs of London in the 
year 1524. But all theſe ſuburbs were not yet united to each other by a con- 
tiguity of dwellings, as appears by a map of London publiſhed about 1 560, 
which is ſtill extant : for St. Giles was then ſtiled the town of St. Giles, great 
part of St, Martin's pariſh was literally in the fields, as was the upper part of 
St. Andrew's Holborn, with Weſtminſter, Clerkenwell, Shoreditch and 
Whitechapel ; and the ſtreet called the Strand, was chiefly taken up by the 


houſes of mpbility with large adjoining gardens. | | 
1528. The ſweating ſickneſs returned in 1528, and again carried off great numbers 
of the Londoners ; and thereby prevented the annual grand march of the city 
watch; which, on account of its great expence, was diſcontinued for the remain- 
der of this reign. | FC 9g 1 | 
The legality of the king's marriage with Catharine of Arragon, his brother 
rthur's widow, now became an object of ſerious diſcuſſion, It had been 
concluded on by his father on mercenary motives ; but, on his death-bed, he 
had directed his ſon not to finiſh an alliance expoſed to ſo many objections. 


* 


Henry's youth and diſſipation had however made him overlook his ſcruples, - 
until they were revived by thoſe of the reſt of the world. The ſtates of Caſ- "A 
tille oppoſed the emperor's margiage with the princeſs Mary, Henry's daughter, 7,1 

on the plea of her iNegitimacyPwhich was again urged by the French ambaſ- 
ſador, when a negociation was opened for betrothing her to Francis, or to the 
duke of Orleans : but what probably weighed moſt with Henry, in attempt- | 
ing a divorce, were that the queen was older than himſelf by fix years, he was t 
impatient of having male iſſue, and her growing infirmities rendered her per- 1 
ſon leſs acceptable. Being alſo a great caſuiſt, the early death of all their 
anden, but this daughter, armed him farther with the curſe in the Moſaical d 

law againſt thoſe who eſpouſe their brother's widow. 1 Nor were the people P 
totally indifferent in this matter; they had wofully felt the evils reſulting MW ; E 
from diſputed ſucceſſions to the crown, and were deſirous of any event which { 
might ſecure the national tranquillity in future. -=- 
1. When Henry applied to pope Clement for a divorce, that pontiff was ſo t 
unfortunately circumſtanced, that the emperor Charles, who was then in fact K 
ba ene Or: 3 „ e his | 

* 14 and 15 Hen, VIII. c. 2. _ oſed to juſtify this marriage, the ſame authority would 

+ Hume. ä > have afforded him a dire® precept for it. Deut. XXV,5- 


I 4 Levit. XX, 21. Had Henry however been diſ- 


. 


. | | | „ i „ 
Chap“ VII. N DER HENRY VI Fj 
his maſter, withheld him from granting the full powers required ; his conduct 25 >; 62 


was therefore ambiguous, but he ſent over cardinal Campeggio with a com- 


miſſion to him and Wolſey to try the validity of the kings marriage. The 
court ſat in Blackfriars London May 31. 1529: the queen was cited before it: 
ſhe appeared; and, after a pathetic ſpeech, refuſed ſubmiſſion to the court, but 
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appealed to Rome: and the emperor, who as her nephew was unwilling to ſee 


her repudiated, prevailed on the pope to revoke his commiſſion. This event 


was followed by the diſgrace of cardinal Wolſey; and Sir Thomas More Was 


appointed chancellor in his room. | 


Henry, diſappointed in his application to the pope, referred the caſe of his 


marriage to the moſt eminent univerſities abroad and at home, who pronounced 
it invalid ; as did the convocations of York and Canterbury. Thus. fortified, 
he again applied to the pope, who cited him to appear at Rome, either per- 
ſonally or by proxy; Henry refuſed the condition, and his quarrel with the 
pope, gave ſtrength to the national diſguſts againſt the arbitrary exerciſe of the 


papal authority over the Engliſh church and people. The king married the 
lady Anne Boleyn, who was brought from Greenwich to London with great 


magnificence : ſeveral laws were paſſed to looſen the connexions of the nation 
with the ſee of Rome ; but what chiefly contributed to prepare the people for 


an alteration of religion, while the king continued attached to the papal doc- 


trines, was, that Tindal and other Engliſh reformers, then refugees at Antwerp, 


not only wrote and circulated books againſt the corruptions of the church of 
Rome, but actually made a tranſlation of the ſcriptures into the vulgar tongue. 


This great work was at firſt inaccurately executed; and Tindal was too poor 
to ſacrifice the firſt impreſſion : he was however enabled to print a more correct 
edition by the zeal of Tonſtal biſhop of London, who hoping to diſcourage theſe 


A patent having been granted by the king in@he_ 13th. year of his reign to 
Sir William Sidney, conſtituting him keeper of the great beam, or common 


this grant by a charter (See Appendix No. XXXVUI.) which reſtored that office 


1n full right to the corporation. 


-_ bs 


By an act of parliament paſſed about this time, all butchers meat was firſt 
directed to be fold by weight; and no perſon was to take above one half-penny 
per pound for beef or pork, nor above three farthings for mutton or veal +. 


innovations, bought up all the copies he could procure, and burnt them pub- 
lickly at Paul's Croſs *. | | 5 


1530. 


balance of weight in the city of London; he in the 22d of his reign revoked 


But ſuch fixed prices not accommodating themſelves to the fluctuations of ſea- 
ſonable or unſeaſonable years, this limitation was afterward juſtly repealed, and 


the regulation of prices referred to a committee of the privy council. At this time 
the number of butchers ih London and its ſuburbs did not exceed eighty, each 
of whom killed nine oxen a week, which in forty- ſix weeks, none being then 
killed in Lent, amount to 33, 120 oxen yearly t. „1492 IDE = 

3 ; Fhe 


* Hume. + Stat. 24 Hen. VIII. c. 3. t Anderſon vol. I. p. 362. 
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adjoining lands; and by another act + all Holborn, between the bridge 


and the bars, and the ſtreets of Southwark, were alſo ordered to be paved. 


The king's marriage and the meaſures purſued by parliament derogatory. to 


the papal authority, had ſo irritated the conclave at Rome, that the king's 


4534 


1535. 


. 


Charter houſe, in London. 


marriage with Catharine of Arragon was pronounced valid, and he was declared 


excommunicated if he refuſed to adhere to it. Henry was no way diſconcerted 


by this denunciation ; for, ſupported by his parliament and the Engliſh clergy, 
he totally deprived it of all force by a bold ſtroke; and, to compleat his title as 
Defender of the Faith, took the ſupremacy of the church into his own hands: 
ſo ſtrenuouſly did he aſſert his character as head of the church, that Fiſher 
biſhop of Rocheſter, and Sir Thomas More lord chancellor, were both beheaded 
on Tower hill for refuſing their aſſent to it. © © © 33 b l Hits. of 

The common council of London in the year 1535 granted two fifteenths for 
bringing water from Hackney to Aldgate, where a conduit was erected. for the 
uſe of the eaſtern part of the city. | n 5 . 

In virtue of his newly aſſumed eceleſiaſtical character, Henry determined on 


the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, whoſe revenues were applied to the ſupport 
of idleneſs and ſuperſtition, both of them equally deſtructive to the true intereſts 
of ſociety. Cromwel, then ſecretary of ſtate, was conſtituted vicar general to 


1536. 8 
monaſteries, the king became poſſeſſed of their revenues to the amount of 


carry this reform into execution. By the ſuppreſſion of 376 of the leſſer 


32,0007. a year; beſide their plate and goods, which were eſtimated at 
1 oo, ooo J. more 4. Among theſe were the convents of St. Thomas a Becket, 
the Blackfriars, Whitefriars, Greyfriars, and the 0 Carthuſian monks of the 

Queen Anne Boleyn, who had brought the king a daughter, afterward our 
famous queen Elizabeth, had by an indiſcreet levity of behaviour, excited the 


king's jealouſy; and his love at the ſame time being transferred to another object, 
ſhe had the formality of a trial previous to her execution, and he married the 


lady Jane Seymour, the very next day. This indecent precipitation has been 
juſtly remarked as a ſtrong evidence of the innocence of this unfortunate 


lady. Queen Jane gratified the king's ardent deſire of having a fon, by the 


birth of prince Edward, who ſucceeded him; but ſhe died in child- bed. 
An act of parliament & had paſſed for the preſervation. of the banks of the 


Thames; and ordering all ſhips that took in ballaſt in the! river, to take for 
_ parcel thereof, the gravel and ſand of the . ſhelfs, between Greenwich and 
Richmond. In purſuance of this ſtatute for the conſervation of. the navigation 
of the river, the court of common council paſſed an act to enforce the obſer- 


vance of it, which {till remains not only unrepealed, but by the preſent com- 
laints of the ſtate of this river alſo unexecuted. That ſuch bye law may be 


the more publickly known to be in being, and to ſhew the care our fore- 


Fathers took of the river, it is inſerted in the Appendix No XXXIX. 
5 = 73 f ; e We 


c. 11. + 25 Hen. VIII. c. 8. 4 Hume. 5 27 Hen. VIII. e. 18. 
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The ſame parliament * directed the Strand to be paved by the owners of the 
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We are told that the court of common council had ſo high an opinion of "T7" 
the ſagacity of one Paul Wythyn Pool, that they made an order dated October 1539. 
22d. 1539, which gave him the privilege of being - preſent at all their meet= - 

ings and debates; an irregularity, which had he been a natural born ſubject, 
might have been avoided by taking him into the corporation, and procuring his 
election as a member. But this circumſtance does not appear. 11 


1 


England had long been famous for archery ; ſeveral laws had been made 
from time to time for the promotion of this art, and for the importation and 
manufacture of bows and arrows. Henry was himſelf fond of the exerciſe: 
he uſed to go to Mile End to ſee the London archers at their ſports; and in . 
the 29th year of his feign he granted them a charter of incorporation, by the 
name of the fraternity of St. George. On this occaſion the following anecdote _— 
is perſerved. Henry having appointed a ſhooting match at Windſor, one | 
Barlow a citizen of London, and inhabitant of Shoreditch, out-ſhot all the 
reſt; which pleaſed the king ſo much, that he told Barlow, he ſhould be 
called the duke of Shoreditch : this nominal dignity was long preſerved by the 
captain of the London archers, who uſed to ſummon the officers of his ſeveral 
diviſions, by the ſtile of the marquiſſes of Barlow, Clerkenwell, Iſlington, Hoxton, 
and Shacklewell ; the earl of Pancras, &c. The uſe of fire arms has however 
long ſince ſapplanted that of bows and arrows all over Europe, and even 
among thoſe nations elſewhere that carry on any intercourſe with Europeans. 
A tranſlation of the ſcriptures had been agreed to by the convocation, which 
was finiſhed and printed at Paris in the year 1538; by which we learn that 
the French were as yet better printers than the Engliſh : but Henry was very 
cautious in publiſhing it. A copy was only allowed to ſome pariſh churches, 
where it was fixed to a-chain, and by proclamation the people were exhorted 
to uſe it moderately, for the increaſe of virtue and not of ſtrife *. Several 
points of reformation had been agreed too, and the king entered into a negocia- 
tion for an union with the German proteſtants; but he was ſo much a 
theologian himſelf, that no agreement could take place between them. A 
new viſitation was appointed of all the remaining monaſteries; the conſequences 
of which being foreſeen, moſt of the abbots were induced to ſurrender their 
houſes into the king's hands: ſuch alſo of the monks as had adopted the 
reformed doctrines and wiſhed: to be releaſed from their vows, chearfully con- 
curred ; ſo that in leſs than two years Henry got poſſeſſion of all their reve- 
nues. To'reconcile the people to this meaſure, their relics, and miraculous 
tricks, with the immoral lives of the friars, were expoſed to public deriſion. 
Among the reſt, a great wooden idol called Darvel Gatherin, was brought 
From Wales to London, where it was cut up and employed to burn friar 
Foreſt, R who wis thus wantonly executed for denying the ſupremacy of our 
Engliſh" pope, "Henry. The whole revenue of the religious foundations 1 — 5 
"IF 5 T "FEOF? | a had 
CCC d +. vations in religion, before the meeting of a general 
_+ The reformers in Germany obtained the name | council. See Robertſon's Charles V. vol. II p. 327. 


of Proteſtants, by their ſolemn, proteſt” agaioſt - the [| 1 Hume. 
decree of the diet at Spires, which prohibited all inno- of | 
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had been deſtroyed, amounted to the enormous ſum of 161,100 /. * and the 

- 1539: king took effectual care to intereſt his ſubjects in the ſupport of theſe altera- 
tions, by. granting, ſelling,” and | exchanging the lands, to his favourites and 


courtiers. _ n 4. HR} "$7 COTE ITC ee 
But though theſe alterations were advantageous to the nation in general, by 
ſhutting out the pope, and by diſperſing the wealth accumulated by the clergy; 
Henry, who was bigotted to the doctrine of the real preſence, was found as 
intolerant as the infallible pontiff at Rome, and was ſo much the more terrible 
by being nearer at hand. He engaged in a public e in Weſtminſter 
hall, with one Lambert a ſchool-maſter in London; who though not convinced, 
could not fail of being ſilenced by ſo formidable an opponent, armed with all 
the powers of magiſtracy. It was not to be imagined that Henry the ſupream Wn 
head of the church, had any other view in this diſputation, than to ſhew. how 
well he was qualified by his learning, to ſuſtain that high character. To 


compleat his mean triumph, Lambert was burnt at a flow fire: and about te 
- ſame time ſix Dutch anabaptiſts were treated in the ſame unchriſtian like s . 
manner ; three men-and a woman being burnt at Paul's croſs, and a man and f 
woman in Smithfield. + Set | - 1 3 { 
Neither conſiſtency nor conſtancy made any part of -Henry's character: while 8 
he denied the papal authority, he ſupported with bigotted ſuperſtition many ] 
tenets which flowed from that ſource; he deſtroyed monaſtic inſtitutions, c 
while he maintained the obligation of vows of chaſtity ; and while he puniſhed 1 
| heretics againſt his new model of popery with unrelenting fury, he ſeemed to * 
. give a latitude to private judgement by extending the free uſe of the bible to all 3 
families: a cruel indulgence, as it only prepared thoſe who profited by it, to be 
brought to the ſtake. = | | 5 EO u 
The death of his queen Jane Seymour was ſucceeded by Henry's marriage with MF 4 
the princeſs Anne of Cleves; who was ſent over and received with great pomp. c 
He was ſcrupulous in his choice, and loved women who were largely made like RW ne 
himſelf; but when ſhe arrived, he thought her tqo large and coarſe, ſwore & 
ſhe was a great Flanders mare; and, to increaſe his mortification, ſhe could 4 
ſpeak nothing but Dutch, of which he did not underſtand a word. He com- wa 
| 1 his marriage however; but when Cromwel aſked him next morning how 7 
; he liked his ſpouſe, he replied that he hated her worſe than ever. She 
1540. was therefore divorced, and he married the lady Catharine Howard. Las 
Three catholics and three proteſtants this year ſuffered for hereſy ; and as if thi 
it was intended to manifeſt the abſurdity of this indiſcriminate cruelty, they 1 
were drawn to the place of execution on three hurdles, a catholic and 2 qu 
roteſtant on each: the catholic ſufferers exclaimed bitterly on this diſgrace. þ inf 
Notwithſtanding Henry took ſo much irregular trouble to fix himſelf comfor- fon 
2542. tably in the matrimonial ſtate, he was deſtined to be unfortunate in his wives: ba: 


Catharine Howard was diſcovered to be a woman of diſſolute manners, who 


Had criminal attachments both before and fince her marriage; and being brought 


. * a 4 


Hume. 3 4 den. 


A 


Chap. VII. IND E R HE N R Y I. 3 
to trial, ſhe was beheaded: on Tower-Hill, and her paramours were alſo exe- 
cuted. He now married a widow, Catharine Parr, the reli& of lord Latimer, 
who had the good fortune to ſurvive ſo fickle and dangerous a huſband. 

A great mortality happening 7 the cattle in 1543, a ſumptuary law 
was made by the common council of London to reſtrain luxurious feaſting : 
it was ordained, that the lord- mayor ſhould not have more than ſeven diſhes 


at dinner or ſupper ; aldermen and ſheriffs were limited to ſix, the ſword-" 


bearer to four, and the mayor's and ſheriffs' officers to three; upon penalty of 


40s. for every ſupernumerary diſh, Beſide this reſtriction, they were prohi- 

'bited after the enſuing Eaſter, from buying either ſwan, crane, or buſtard, 

under a penalty: of- 30 5. eee tft 745577 ret end ee. 
The plague rendered London fo dangerous this year, that the term was ad- 


* 


* 


journed to St. Alban's; as appears by an inſcription ſtill remaining in the abbey 


chief! gr nr 1 
The conveniences of trade now called for an attention to the bad ſtate of the 
ſtreets; and the parliament ordered, that the ſtreet from Aldgate to White- 


Holywell-ſtreet near St. Clement's Danes, the Strand from Temple-Bar to 
Strand- bridge, Petty-France in Weſtminſter, Water-lane in Fleet-ſtreet, 
Long-lane in Smithfield, and the Butcher-Row without Temple-Bar. The 
mayor and aldermen were impowered to puniſh defaulters in paving the ſtreets; 
as alſo to make and repair the city conduits P. 5 

The twelve city companies in 1545 advanced the king 21, 263 J. 6s. 8 d. 
upon a mortgage of crown lands, toward the charges of his war with Scotland. 


Alfter that, he determined to raiſe a farther ſum by a benevolence, and ſent 


commiſſioners into the city to aſſeſs the Londoners. Alderman Richard Read 
not only objected to this arbitrary meaſure, but poſitively refuſed to pay the 
ſum demanded of him; for which, Henry, whoſe tyrannical ſpirit would en- 
dure no oppoſition, enrolled him as a foot ſoldier, and ſent him to Scotland 
with the army, where, after great hardſhips, he was taken priſoner, and obliged 
to pay a conſiderable ranſom for his liberty. VVV 

Henry's brutal zeal was, the next year, exerciſed againſt Anne Aſcue, a young 
lady of the queen's court ; who was accuſed of denying his favourite poſition of 


the real preſence in the ſacrament. She was moſt inhumanly put to the rack 


in the Tower, to make her diſcover her patrons at court, among whom the 
queen herſelf was not entirely clear from ſuſpicion of being the chief ; but her 
inflexible conſtancy and fidelity reflected no leſs honour on the unhappy ſuf- 


terer, than ſhame on her tyrannical perſecutor.. She was condemned to be 
burned alive, and was fo diflocated by the torture ſhe had been put to, that 


ſhe was obliged to be carried to the ſtake in a chair. She ſuffered with three 
other heretics who had all offended in the ſame delicate point . ny arg 


| | OE ; b 


chapel church, Chancery-lane, High Holborn,” Gray's-Inn-lane, Fetter-lane, 
and Shoe-lane, ſhould be paved with ſtone*. This was followed by an act 
for paving the ſtreets called Whitecroſs-ſtreet, Chiſwell-ſtreet, Grub- ſtreet, 
Shoreditch, Goſwell-ſtreet, St. John's-ſtreet, Cowcroſs-ſtreet, Wych-ſtreet, 
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Though the citizens had diſpleaſed the king by their oppoſition to the 


1546. benevolence, they recovered. his good opinion by raiſing and fitting out a 
| regiment of foot, conſiſting of 1000, men, which they ſent to reinforce his 
A | army then in France, A conduit was this year erected in Lothbury, for water 
; : brought from the ſpring of Dame Annis the Clear, at Hoxton. Henry died 

1547- ß, dd . os Te, e e 
A military ſpirit was kept up among the people during this reign; every 
man was ordered to have a bow *; butts were erected in every pariſn; and fre- 
quent muſters and arrays were made of the people even in time of peace. They 
Vere thus kept ready for defence in time of danger, and the city of London 
was aligns able qç „%%% 7 ooo ooo . OW 
The firſt legal rate of intereſt for money was fixed in 1546, and limited to ten 
per cent. t; and the firſt law reſpecting bankrupts occurs in this reign . Which 
two circumſtances were ſure indications of the great increaſe of mercantile 

%% A „ pans, ifprat! 

. So little were vegetables cultivated, or gardening underſtood as yet, that in 
the year 1509, queen Catharine could not procure a ſallad, till Henry ſent to 
the Netherlands, and engaged a gardener to come over to raiſe the proper ar- 
ticles here 8. | . ns 2 0 ; 
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From the acceſſion of Edward VI. 70 the death of queen Mary. P 


'S OVERNMENT at this time began to aſſume a more popular form. 


J The antient nobility had been much diminiſhed, by the murders, at- tl 
tainders, and executions, during. the fluctuations of the crown, between the ag 
families of York and Lancaſter ; the two laſt Henries, in whom both claims m 
were united, had alſo from motives of policy, endeavoured to depreſs the for- W. 
midable power of the nobles, by elevating and conferring offices of truſt on Cit 
new men; which circumſtances co-operated with trade to diffuſe property, T] 
and give weight to the commons in their legiſlative capacity. The reformation . po 


had made great progreſs in Germany, and ſecretly in England; Henry's late 
reſentment againſt the papal ſee, had relieved the kingdom from the yoke of a 

foreign prieſthood, and rendered it independent in a religious as well as civil 
capacity. The doors of monaſteries had been flung open, their inſtitutions 
deſtroyed, and their reyenues. had reverted to the laity. The Bible was in 

the hands of the people, who had now diſcovered that the papal doctrines were 

not derived from that acknowledged fountain of all religious tenets. The united 

HE effect of theſe happy circumſtances had rendered the people ripe for a refor- 
| mation of church diſcipline, ' when Edward VI. a youth of nine years of age, 
aſcended the throne. In this particular inſtance, the minority of their king 

5 3 Hen. VIII. c. 3. f Hume. 4 37 Hen, VIII. c. . 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 4. & Anderſon, vol. I. p.338. 
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was of ſervice to his people, though his premature death afterward caſt * 1 24 85 
temporary gloom over the expectations of the nation. The earl of Hertford, | 
the king's maternal uncle, created duke of Somerſet, was made protector; 


and having long been a ſecret fayourer, of reformation, now openly expreſſec 
his intentions of correcting religious abuſes. The young king, who was greatly 


attached to his uncle, received a ſuitable education; and all men, foreſceing a 


total abolition of the catholic faith, gladly contributed to facilitate ſo deſirable 
a change. . 8 


123 5 


5 al 


» 


/ 


Edward was crowned with great pomp at Weſtminſter, February 28; o 


which occaſion the city was richly embelliſhed, ſtately pageants were erected; 
and the people were particularly amuſed by a Spaniard, who undertodk to fly 
from the ſteeple of St. Paul's cathedral; which he performed according to his 
own ſenſe of the word, by ſliding on his breaſt head foremoſt, with his arms 
and legs-extended, down a rope from the battlements of, the ſteeple, to. the 
dean's gate in the churchyard. 1 * : 
Some good ſtatutes were paſſed in Edward's - firſt parliament, of which 
London reaped benefit in common with the reſt of the nation. The many 


late laws againft treaſon were abrogated, and thoſe crimes reduced to the ſta- 


tute 25 Edward III. * the ſtatutes againſt Lollards and hereſies were repealed ; 
private maſſes were aboliſhed ; the cup was granted to the laity ; biſhops were 


to be elected by letters patent from the king, and to hold their courts in his 


name +; and the ſuppreſſion of convents having filled the nation with ſtrolling 
prieſts, and other mendicants, a very ſevere law was enacted againſt vaga- 
bonds ?! 3: T2324 ts odor ad: 125 

By an act in the 2d and 3d of Edward VI. || conſpiracies of artificers and 
labourers to raiſe their prices, or to alter their hours of working, ſubjected 
them to fines, impriſonment, and the pillory; and punithment was provided 
againſt combinations of dealers in proviſions, to raiſe the prices of their com- 
modities. A clauſe was added to this ſtatute, for licencing all manner of 


workmen relating to building of houſes, &c. to exerciſe their occupations in 


cities and towns corporate, though they were not free of ſuch corporations. 
This ſhews that inconveniences were felt from the excluſive privileges of cor- 


porations, which began to call for ſome relaxation. The city of London had 


influence enough, however, to get this clauſe repealed , by the following par- 
liament ; the preamble to which repeal pleaded the coſts and charges their 
craftſmen were ſubject to, for the national as well as for corporation taxes, and 
the great danger of the decay of cunning, by driving freemen away, if fo- 
reigners were admitted to come in among them. But theſe very reaſons againſt 
admitting cheaper workmen into corporations are ſtrong evidence that their 


reſtrictions and privileges had a tendency to check their trade, and throw it 


into the hands of unprivileged manufacturers. See p. 113. ante. 


| , 7" OS: +147 Te 
* 1 Edw, VI. c. 12.. been turned out of doors deſtitute of all proviſion for 
ft 1 Edw, VI. c. 2. — ſubſiſtence. j ; - 


i Edw. VI. c. 3. This law, cruel in the terms || 2 & 3 Edw. VI. e. 1 * 
of it, was ſtill more ſo to thoſe poor monks who had] F 3 & 4 Edw. VI. c. 20. 
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YO. The government had, however, happily overcome this narrow policy; for | 


1549- in this year, by the advice of archbiſhop Cranmer, encouragement was given 
to perſecuted foreign proteſtants to come over and ſettle in England, where 
they were allowed the free exerciſe of their religion; and in return, enriched 
the nation by the manufactures they brought in with them. They ſettled 


principally at London, (in the ſuburbs probably) Southwark, Canterbury, 


and other great towns in that part of the country x. „ 

| Other capital advantages were now gained over the papal mode of worſhip; 
for, by order of council, images were removed from churches ; and a new 
communion-ſervice was framed, in the preface to which, auricular confeſſion, 
that great ſource of prieſtly dominion over men's minds, was treated as a mat- 
ter of indifference ; a circumſtance of which the laity would not fail to avail 


themſelves. But the minds of men being now diſtracted between oppoſite per- 


ſuaſions, it was plain that religion could not long remain in this looſe uncer- 


tain ſtate : to put a ſtop to pulpit controverſies, which were greedily attended 
to, a total filence was impoſed on all preachers. Theſe meaſures were followed 


by the publication of a new liturgy in the vulgar tongue, in which the invoca- 


tion of ſaints, and ſome other ſuperſtitions, were omitted . Prieſts were 
alſo allowed to marry, but at the ſame time were exhorted againſt it . 
Such great alterations could not be expected to take place without difh- 
culty ; and the prejudices of thoſe who retained an attachment to the old ſu- 
erſtitions, would not be overlooked by ſuch of the clergy as were not diſ- 
poſed to conformity. Theſe prejudices uniting with the diſcontent of the peo- 
le on the ſubject of incloſures, vented themſelves in inſurrections in ſeveral 
| parts of the kingdom, which, though they were ſuppreſſed, the unquiet minds 
of the malcontent nobles, rendered the power of the protector Somerſet ſtill 
inſecure. He gave great offence by the magnificent palace he built in the 
Strand; to make room for which he pulled down the pariſh church of St. 
Mary, with the houſes of three biſhops, and applied the materials to the 
ſtructure. He alſo made an attempt to demoliſh the church of St. Margaret 
Weſtminſter, for the ſake of the ſtones ; but the pariſhioners roſe and drove 
away his ſacrilegious workmen : this repulſe, however, did not prevent him 
from laying hands on a chapel, cloiſter, and charnel houſe, in St. Paul's church- 
yard, together with a church of St. John of Jeruſalem, for the uſe of his 
building; by which the monuments of the dead were deſtroyed, and the bones 
carried away to unconſecrated ground ||. | | 
Theſe and other imprudences were taken advantage of, and fome of the 
members of the council entered into a cabal againſt the protector: they met 


at Ely houſe, and arrogating the whole authority of the board, acted inde- 


pendent 


remaining in the church, which being now no longer 
neceſſary, afford juſt cauſe for diſguſt, and cannot 
defended but upon principles that would have de. 
prived us of all the religious reformation we poſſeſs. 
Hume. | | | | 


'* Anderſon, vol. I. p. 380. 

+ Hume. | | 42 

| Stat. 2 & 3 Edw. VI. c. 21. This temporizing 
conduct, which was neceſſary in altering the national 
religion, to allure thoſe over who were wavering in 
their opinions; may account for many things ſtill 
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pendent of him. They ſent injunctions to the. magiſtrates of London, and 557 
the lieutenant of the Tower, to obey no orders from Somerſet, but to keep 154 
the city and Tower in a ſtate of defence: and having drawn up a- charge 
againſt the duke of Somerſet, it was, with the mayor's concurrence, pro- 
claimed in ſeveral parts of the city. The party againſt the protector now grew 
formidable enough to intimidate. him; the members of the council carried their + 
complaints to the king ; the city of London deputed Sir Philip Hobby on the 
fame errand; and their repreſentations had ſuch weight, that Somerſet was 
committed priſoner to the-Tower. Dudley, earl of Warwick, who had taken 
the lead in depriving Somerſet of his power, retained the chief management 
of affairs; and Somerſet, after a fine which the king remitted, was reſtored to 
liberty, and again took his place at the council *. 5 „„ 
In the year 1551, the ſweating ſickneſs viſited England for the laſt time; 13551 
and carried off great numbers of perſons of all ranks in life. 1 N 
The city of London, in the fourth year of Edward's reign, obtained a char- 
tet, (See Appendix, No. XL.) by which the corporation became entitled to 
divers lands and tenements in Southwark 3 the manor and appurtenances 
thereof; the aſſize of bread, wine, beer, and ale; and a fair for three days: 
moreover, the offices of coroner, eſcheator, and clerk of the market, are for 
ever veſted in the lord-mayor for the time being. bs 9 
ohn Alaſco, a Poliſh nobleman, who was expelled his country by the rigours 
of the Catholics, and had become preacher to a reformed congregation at Emb- 
den in Eaſt Friezland ; foreſeeing perſecution there, brought his congregation 
over to London. The council, willing to encourage induſtrious refugees, gave 
.them the Auguſtine Friars church for their religious worſhip, and granted them 
a charter of incorporation, by which they were erected into an eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhment independent of the church of England; conſiſting of a ſuper- 
intendant and four aſſiſting miniſters +. The liturgy underwent a reviſal this 
year, and ſome rites which had given offence, were omitted. | 
- The principal trade of the kingdom had hitherto been carried on by fo- 
reigners, who, notwithſtanding the reſtrictions and duties impoſed on them as 
aliens, had found it worth their while to ſupply us with foreign commodities ; 
and the Hanſeatic merchants in particular, had obtained an eſtabliſhment with 
many peculiar immunities. . 'The Engliſh company of . Merchant Adventurers,. 
now entertaimed thoughts of excluding them, and certainly the intereſt of the 
nation called for encouraging the ſhipping and traffic of natives in preference 
to all others. The Merchant Adventurers made preſſing applications to the 
council; and procured a revocation of the privileges granted to the Hanſeatic 
merchants of the Stillyard ; which reduced them to trade here on the ſame 
terms allowed to merchant ſtrangers in general. Our merchants fo well availed. 
_ themſelyes of this turn of affairs in their favour, that they exported 40,000 
cloths this year to Flanders 7, 3 <A $9 53 
A commercial treaty was alſo entered into with Guſtavus Ericſon, king of 
Sweden, which enabled the king to reform the coinage, by recalling the baſe 
£ metal, 
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* Hume. + Idem. t Anderſon, vol. I. p. 383. 
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N 126 ; | 
$ h. metal, and iſſuing good ſpecie. It was ſtipulated that if Guſtavus ſent bullion 
1351. into England, he might carry away Engliſh commodities free of cuſtoms; 


cured ſet the mint to work, greatly to the encouragement of trade. 


the mayor a recognizance to indemnify the city in this tranſaction. 


had procured Somerſet to be degraded from his high offices, yet ſo far envied the 
remaining influence and popularity of that nobleman, that he determined on 


1552. 5 


than the morals of the people, ſome reſtriction would yet be obſerved in the 
diſcretionary power of granting licences to public houſes. There are villages 


to tempt the people from ſobriety. But it is doubtful whether we are not too 
far gone in debauchery to recur to ſuch reflections as theſe. 


. 


HISTORY OF LONDON Bock I. 


that he ſhould carry no bullion elſewhere; if he ſent ozimus, ſteel copper, &c. 
he ſhould pay cuſtom as an Engliſhman ; if he ſent merchandize, he ſhould trade 
upon the ſame footing as other merchant ſtrangers. Though Sweden, could not 
be ſuppoſed to furniſh any great ſtore of bullion, the quantity thus pro- 


The king, this year, borrowed a large ſum of money of Anthony Fugger 
and company, bankers at Antwerp, and the corporation of London were 
jointly bound with him for the payment. Edward gave Sir Andrew Jud 


= 


The earl of Warwick now created duke of Northumberland, though he 


his deſtruction. By caballing with his friends and dependants, and thence 
betraying him into unguarded words and actions, he at laſt obtained ſufficient 
advantages over him to commence ſuch a proſecution for intended rebellion, as 
in the imperfe& modes of trial in thoſe days were ſufficient to convict him. 
Northumberland himſelf with other enemies of the duke, made part of the 
jury of peers that condemned him; he was beheaded on Tower hill January 
22d 1552, and the people revered him ſo much as fo dip their handkerchiefs in 
his blood, which were preſerved as relics. TE, | *}] © 

The increaſe of taverns and wine vaults now engaged the attention of parlia- 
ment; and it was enacted that the number of taverns or retailers of wine in 
London, ſhould not exceed forty, nor thoſe of Weſtminſter exceed three . 
If the increaſe of the revenue was not thought of more national conſequence 


in remote country places, which can date the commencement of their poor rates 
from the introduction of a public houſe ; and the rulers of the land complain of 
the licentiouſneſs of the populace to little purpoſe, while other views cauſe them 


Buy acquiring the manor of Southwark, the city became poſſeſſed of an 
hoſpital dedicated to St. Thomas the apoſtle, which fell at the diflolution of 
religious houſes; it was now repaired and enlarged for the reception of poor 
fick and helpleſs objects. Edward alſo founded Chriſt's hoſpital in the Grey 
friars convent, for the education of children; and granted the old palace of 
Bridewell for the lodging of poor wayfaring people, and for the correction 
and employment of vagabonds, ſtrumpets, and idle perſons. By his charter for 
that purpoſe dated june 6th, 7th Edw. VI. the mayor, commonalty, and citi- 
zens of London in ſucceſſion were incorporated as governors of the hoſpitals of 
St. Thomas the apJfile, St. B.rtholemew, Chriſt, and Bridewell; with poſſeſ- 


ſion of the gocds and revenues belonging to them, 2: 
W | Edward, 


„Hume. + Stat. 7 Edw. VI. c. 5. 
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Chap. VIII. UNDER. MARY. 


Edward, of en the: nation conceived ſuch | great 0 died of a decline 
July 6. 1553, in the fixteenth year of his age; and Northumberland having 
prevailed on him to appoint the lady Jane Gray to ſucceed him, ſhe was pro- 
claimed in London with the cuſtomary ſolemnities. But the people not 
acquieſcing in this meaſure, the council met at Baynard's caſtle, where, con- 


ſulting with the lord mayor and aldermen, they all proceeded” in cavalcade to 
Cheapſide and proclaimed. the princeſs Mary, daughter of Henry VIII, by 


Catharine of Arragon. Mary was received ſo chearfully by the citizens on: her 


arrival, that ſhe returned the lord mayor her thanks on the occaſion. _ 
thumberland and two others were tried and executed, but his ſon the lord 


_ - Guilford Dudley, and the lady Jane Gray, neither of Which young couple were 


yet arrived to ſeventeen years of age, were reſpited. 
Mary was a bigoted catholic, and during the laſt reign could never be pre- 


vailed on to conform to the new regulations of religious worſhip, and doctrines. She 
now reſtored. the catholic biſhops, filenced all preachers but ſuch as had licences 


ranted them, which none but catholics obtained; and many reformers who 


ſaw how affairs were tending retired to foreign parts. 
The queen's intended marriage with Philip II. of Spain, as gloomy a bigot 


as herſelf, gave univerſal diſcontent to the whole nation, both on political and 
religious motives. A general rebellion was concerted; and though the imprudent 


haſte of ſome defeated the plans projected in other parts, Sir Thomas Wyat 
raiſed a formidable inſurrection in Kent. The duke of Norfolk marched againſt 
him with ſome. forces, among which were 500 Londoners commanded by 
Alexander Brett, who at Rocheſter carried his men over to Wyat : a deſertion 
which raiſed the hopes of the inſurgents, and diſpirited the queen's forces ſo 
much, that the duke of Norfolk fled, and left his ordnance, ammunition, and field 
equipage a prey to the enemy. | 

As this deſertion of Brett and his men 8 to argue a general diſaffection of 
the city, the queen went to Guildhall, where ſhe harangued the magiſtrates 


and city companies on the ſubject of this inſurrection, and her propoſed mar- 
riage. 


She juſtiſied her title to the crown, declared ſhe was wedded to her 
people, and to the laws of her country; that ſhe loved her ſubjects with a 
maternal affection, and that if this marriage ſhould not be approved by the 
nobility and commons aſſembled in parliament, ſhe was neither ſo wilful nor 
amorous, but that ſhe was able to live and die in a ſingle ſtate. She concluded 
with exhorting the citizens to ſtand faſt by theirlawful prince againſt the rebels; 


and told them, the left the Lord Howard, and the lord 5 to aſſiſt the 
mayor, in preſerving the city from ſpoil and arkage, which were the only ob- 


jects of this rebellious company. 


Wyat in the mean time continued his march to London, and 1 he arrived \. 


at Southwark, he ſent his propoſals to the queen; but not being able to 
penetrate into the city, he marched up to Kingſton, where he paſſed the river 
with 4000 men, and continued his route back toward London on this fide the 


Inſtead of . his ä it * diminiſhed ; and though: 
. | ly he 


— 
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and implored forgiveneſs and abſolution. 
holineſs, gave the parliament and kingdom abſolution, freed: them from 


| - | | 4/8 : i 3 x 
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was cut off at Temple Bar by Pembroke's horſe : he was therefore reduced to 


ſurrender himſelf to Sir Maurice Berkeley. He was executed on Tower hill: four 
| hundred of his followers are ſaid to have ſuffered for their rebellion; and four 
hundred more, being conducted before the queen with ropes about their necks, 


were diſmiſſed with a pardon. . . 
This rebellion proved fatal to the * Jane Gray and her huſband, who now 


ſuffered in conſequence of their former ſentence ; and as this young accompliſh- 


ed pair were univerſally pitied, the people were ' ſufficiently. appriſed of the 
queen's unrelenting diſpoſition. The lady Elizabeth alſo, who had hitherto 


been very unkindly treated by her ſiſter, was committed priſoner to the Tower; 


which fortreſs and all other priſons were filled with thoſe who became objects of 


the queen's ſuſpicion. | & 2 a 
Philip arrived at Southampton July 19th, and married the queen a few days 


afterward at Weſtminſter ; they made their public entry into London - Auguſt 


12, with great pomp and oftentation : but the haughty reſerve he maintained in 


his carriage toward his new ſubjects by no means tended to correct the prejudices 


the Engliſh nation had already received of his character. Cardinal Pole came 
over in quality of legate, and invited the parliament to a reconciliation with. the 
holy apoſtolic ſee, from which the nation nad been ſo long unhappily ſeparated. 
There is nothing, however deſtructive to the true intereſts of the people, that a 
bribed parliament will ſcruple to agree to : Spaniſh gold had bought a parliament 
that profeſſed a ſincere repentance for their paſt tranſgreſſions; declared their 
intentions of repealing all laws enacted to the prejudice of the church of Rome, 
The legate in the name of his 


all cenſures, and received them again into the boſom of the church *®. 
A law was now paſſed to -prohibit linen drapers, woollen drapers, haber- 


daſhers, grocers, and mercers, who lived in the open country, and were not free 


of any city, borough, or corporation-town, from vending their wares in the faid 
towns, except in open fairs, and by wholeſale. + Another law, flowing from 
a confined policy, or rather ſpringing meerly from pride, was alſo enacted : it 


imported that whoſoever ſhall wear ſilk in or upon his hat, bonnet, girdle, 
* {cabbard, hoſe, ſhoes, or ſpur leather, ſhall-be impriſoned for three months, 


and forfeit 10 J. excepting magiſtrates of corporations, and perſons of higher 
„rank: and if any perſon knowing his ſervant to offend againſt this law, do 


not put him forth from his ſervice within fourteen days, or ſhall retain him 


again, he ſhall forfeit 100 71 f.“ We may eaſily perceive how much the condi- 
tion of the common people was altered, when it was thought proper to reſtrain 
them from ornamenting their apparel with filk. But while it is owned that 
ſuch reſtrictions are palpably injurious not only to liberty, but to that trade with 

| 7 | = ty enables 


Hume. + 1 and 2 Phil. and Mar. e. 7. I 1 and 2 Phil. and Mar. c. 2. repealed by 1 Jac, 1. e. 25. 


Book I. 


he entered Weſtminſter, he found himſelf again ſtopped at Ludgate, and ex- 
:5. poſed to the ſcoffs and deriſion of thoſe within. He was now ſurrounded by 
enemies who gathered from all quarters; and endeavouring to return, his retreat 
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enables perſons to indulge their fancies in_the article of dreſs; it muſt be confel- B. 
ſed, that with reſpect to ſervants, it is difficult to draw the line between private 1553 
and public good. An undue ſpirit of emulation among ſervants to rival the 
appearance of ſuperior claſſes in life, ſometimes tempts them to have recourſe 
to improper methods of ſupporting it: at beſt, it tends to keep them: in be "Mi 
a ſtate of ſervitude, a circumſtance which they would do well to confider. The. - - 
imaginary conſequence derived from dreſſing out of character, can only take RY ; 
effect among themſelves, or among ſtrangers ; while it injures them in the opi- 25 
-nions of their ſuperiors to whom they are known. VVV | ' 

The citizens of London appear to have always diſtinguiſhed themſelves by | „ 
keeping good tables; for Maitland informs us, that the city magiſtrates lived — = 
in ſuch a ſumptuous extravagant way, that many citizens choſe to evade ſerving 
thoſe expenſive offices. A law of the common council had been made in 1543 

do reſtrain luxurious feaſting * : but it appears to have been little tegarded ; for 
it was now renewed, with ſmall variation. LT 

= The keeper of the compter in Breadſtreet having been repeatedly cenſured 

and proſecuted for miſuſing his priſoners, and making his houte a receptacle fot 
diſorderly perſons, without effect; the magiſtrates removed the priſoners out of 

his cuſtody into a large convenient houſe which they built for a compter, in 
Woodſtreet ; and which {till continues to be uſed for that purpoſe. e-. Ws 

The city mechanics obtained another order or act of common council againſt 

the admiſſion of foreign workmen ; but it is worthy noting, that it was found 
neceſſary to make an exception in favour. of brewers, felt makers, cap 

thickers, carders, ſpinners, and knitters: by which it may be conceived 

that this order could not be obſerved even by other profeſſions without incon- 

We PO yo pn ne 3 

In January 1556, alderman Draper of Cordwainers ward, firſt inſtituted 1556. 
che office of bellman, whoſe care, agreeable to the prevailing prejudices at that 

time, extended even to the dead. He was to go about the ward by night, and 
W ringing his bell at certain places, exhort the inhabitants with an audible voice - 

W to take care of their fires and lights, to help the poor, and t pray for the dead. © 
betting the dead aſide, and referring the care of the poor to the day time, the firſt 

admonition was certainly ſeaſonably adapted to every family; the cuſtom there- 


fore extended to the other wards. 17225 2 Se 
The queen, who continued extravagantly fond of her huſband, practiſed many - 

extortions on her ſubjects to gratify his demands for money; and though his 
neglect of her, and the reſtraints he found his authority ſubjected to, had made 

him leave England, yet the influence of Spaniſh councils precipitated the king- 

dom into a war with France. To carry on this war, ſhe obtained a loan of 1550. 
20, ooo J. from the city companies, on the ſecurity of certain lands, for which 
ſhe agreed to pay F intereſt. The only conſequence of this war to 

W England, was the loſs of Calais; Which affected the queen fo much, that added 

b her dejection on not obtaining Philip's affections, and a dropſy, which ſhe 

„ See p. 121. : | 
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Under the government of two ſuch confirmed bigots as Philip and Mary, the 
Romith religion, if ſuch a ſyſtem of prieſtly dominion can be called a religion, 
returned on the nation with all its horrors! a detail of the cruel perſecutions 
carried on in the ſhort ſpace of five years is too ſhocking to enter into. It may 
ſuffice to obſerve, that puniſhment was not confined to perſons convicted of 


teaching opinions contrary to thoſe preſcribed by the infallible head of the 


church; but perſons ſuſpected of hereſy were ſeized, and if they refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the articles offered to them, they were immediately conſigned to the 
flames. It is computed that in yarious places 277 perſons were brought to the 
ſtake for their opinions; among which were five biſhops, twenty one clergymen, 
eight gentlemen, eighty four tradeſmen, fifty five women, and four children, 
beſide huſbandmen, ſervants and labourers; and beſide thoſe puniſhed by 


| fines, impriſonment, and confiſcations k. Bonner biſhop of London, was the 
moſt cruelly active inſtrument in this bloody work; and the fires ſo frequently Wi 


lighted in Smithfield will perpetuate his infamy as long as hiſtory exiſts. 
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. 
During the reign of queen Elizabeth. 


HE princeſs Elizabeth, who was at Hatfield when her ſiſter died, was 
- met on the road by the lord mayor, aldermen, and citizens in their for- 
malities, and was conducted to London in great ſtate, amidſt the univerſal and 


unfeigned acclamations of the populace. _ 3 
The people had been too much enlightened in religious matters in the latter 
park of the reign of Henry VIII. and during the reign of Edward VI. and had 

een too much diſguſted by the. return 5 popery under Mary; to render it 
difficult for Elizabeth to reſtore the proteſtant religion. To this ſhe was no lels 


determined from motives of policy, than from inclination : the marriage of 


Henry with her mother had produced thoſe eccleſiaſtical anathemas againſt him, 


which could not eafily be recalled in her favour who was the produce of that 
union. She had indeed notified her acceſſion to pope Paul ; but he expreſſed 


himſelf with ſo much diſpleaſure on her aſſuming the crown under her illegiti- 
macy, without his ſanction, and required ſuch conceſſions from her, that ſhe 


reſolved to reſt on the affections of her people, who were as. averſe as herſelf, 
from any ſubmiſfion to the ſee of Rome. | . 
Elizabeth proceeded cautiouſly however in the work of reformation ; ſhe 
began with recalling all exiles, and releaſing all priſoners confined on account 
of religion. On this occaſion one Rainsford told the queen he had a petition 
to offer on behalf of four other priſoners, called Matthew, Mark, — AR 


2 Hume. 


Book l. 
75” was fond at firſt of miſtaking for a pregnancy, ſhe died November 17th 1558, 
1558, unregretted by her ſubjects. I 


““,, ¶⁰y 
John: ſhe artfully replied, it firſt behoved her to conſult the priſoners themſelves, T5 
to learn whether they deſired that liberty he ſought for them“ . To check the 1558. 
progreſs of diſ putation, ſhe had recourſe to the expedient formerly put in practice, 
of impoſing ſilence on all preachers; and though this order was difpenſed with 
in favour of ſome few reformers, ſhe took care they ſhould be only the moſt 
moderate of the party. On Sunday January 1. -1559, the Engliſh liturgy was 1559. 
by proclamation allowed to be read in all the churches in London; and theſe | 
manifeſtations of her intended reformation ſo diſpleaſed the biſhops, that they 
refuſed to officiate at her coronation : the biſhop of Carliſle was however pru« 
dent enough to relax, and affiſt at that ceremony. In her proceſſion through 
London on this folemnity, a boy, who repreſented Truth, was let down from 

one of the triumphal arches, and preſented the Bible to her ; which ſhe received 

in a moſt gracious manner, and putting it next her boſom, declared 

that of all the coſtly teſtimonies the city had given of their attachment to her 

that day, this was by far the moſt acceptable and precious . = 

Under the countenance of ſuch proceedings the elections for the enſuing 

parliament went entirely againſt the catholic intereſt; and all that had been 
done in Mary's reign in favour of popery, was in the firſt ſeſſion gradually 
undone: the crown was veſted with the whole ſpiritual power; and in deter- 
mining hereſy, the ſovereign was only limited by the authority of the ſcrip- 
tures, by the four firſt general councils, or any other which - followed the 
ſcriptures as their rule, or by the future determinations of parliament and 
convocation . e ES EY 
To ſhew the queen how much ſhe might-depend on the ſupport of the city, 
the twelve principal corporations ſent out twelve companies, amounting to 
1400 men, which were muſtered on July 2 before her in Greenwich park. 
Of theſe, 800 were pikemen in bright armour, 400 harquebuſſiers in coats of 
mail, and helmets, and 200 halberdiers in German rivets. Sir William Hewet 
was lord mayor; and the populace at this time deſtroyed not only all the 


LAS 


CY: OE _._ WE- WE IND No 


it pictures and images of ſaints in the churches, but alſo all the rich prieſtly 

5 robes, altar cloths, and ſepulchral banners they could come at. | 

of In 1560 Richard Hill, merchant taylor, gave 500/. toward the pur- 1560. 
n, chaſe of a houſe then called the manor of the Roſe, for the purpole of 

at erecting a free ſchool in London, which the company of merchant taylors erec- 


ted accordingly. | 
The ſpire, tower, and great part of the body of St. Paul's cathedral, were on. _ 
July 4. 1561, conſumed by lightning; which began at the top of the ſpire, 1561. 
ad afliſted by a high wind, burnt furiouſly downward. Experience and late 
umprovements in natural philoſophy, have now taught us, that the points of 
high buildings, eſpecially where any kind of metal is concerned, naturally 
W #ttract the lightning; hence we have learned to fix pointed iron rods to 
de tops of buildings, and by a continued communication of metal to con- 
duct the electrical fire down into the earth, where it ſpends itſelf inoffenſively * | 
8 2 Yes : The 
* Hume, + Tdem, + Stat. 1 Eliz, c. 1. 1 Vid. the ingenious Dr, Benj. Franklyn's tracts on Electricity. 7 
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A. D. 1563, was fo far reduced by hardſhips, diſappointment of ſuccour, and 


the plague breaking out among his men ; that he was obliged to capitulate. He 


brought the plague over with his garriſon to England, where great multitudes were 


ſwept away by it: London received the infection; and, though many regulations 


y the magiſtrates to check the communication of it, above 20,000 


were made by gi 


money, from the ſtagnation of buſineſs, contributed, at the fame unhappy 


. 


ble deſire to facilitate commercial tranſactions, made a noble offer to the cor- 
poration, of erecting, at his own expence, a convenient bourſe or exchange, 


for the accommodation of merchants, to meet and negociate their buſineſs in; 
if a proper ſituation was provided for him. The city accordingly purchaſed 


fourſcore houſes, which compoſed two alleys leading out of Cornhill into 


Threadneedle · ſtreet, called new St. Chriſtopher's, and Swan alleys, for 3532 /. 


They fold the materials of theſe houſes for 478 J. and Sir Thomas Greſham, 


7566. 


with ſome of the aldermen, laid the firſt bricks of the new building, June 7, 


1 566, each alderman laying one, with a piece of gold for the workmen: and the 
work was purſued with ſuch alacrity, as to be roofed in by the month of No- 


vember, in the following year. The queen would not have it called, as in other 


countries, the Bourſe; but, when it was finiſhed, came and dined with the 
founder, and with the heralds at arms, by ſound of trumpets, proclaimed. it by 


the name, of the Royal Exchange. | | 
By. his laſt will, dated November 26, 1579, Sir Thomas bequeathed: this 
ſtately building to the mayor, and citizens of London, and the Mercers com- 


pany.; on condition, that the citizens, out of their moiety, ſhould appoint four 


lecturers to read lectures on divinity, aſtronomy, geometry, and muſic, at his 


manſion - houſe in Broad-ſtreet, afterward Greſham college, at the yearly ſalary 
of 504. each; and pay 67. 1.35. 4 d. per annum to eight alms perſons living be- 
hind the ſaid college; and 104. yearly. to each of the priſons of Newgate, Lud- 
gate, King's Bench, Marſhalſea, and Wood-ſtreet compter: The Mercers, 


„ 
Under the, fatal year 1665, the plague, the checking its progreſs, will be particularly attended to- 
management of it, with the precautions uſed for | + Anderſon, vol. I. p. 403. 
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out of their moiety, were to pay 50 J. per annum each, to three lecturers on t 


to expend 100 J. per annum, on four quarterly dinners at their own hall, for the 


entertainment of their company; with 10/. yearly to Chriſt's; St. Bartholomew's, 


= 
- 


Sir Thomas Rowe, lord- mayor in 1568, of the Merchant Taylors com- 568. 
ave a burial ground, at the north eaſterly corner of Moorfields, fince 


pany, g 


called Old Bethlehem buriäal- ground, and containing about an acre of land, 
far the burial of poor citizens gratis. He inclofed it with a brick wall, and 
appointed a ſermon to be preached on it every Whitſunday in the morning be- 
fore the lord-mayor and aldermen ; and gave other legacies to his own com- 
= pany. A conduit was this year erected at the corner of Wallbrook, to ſupply” 
= the citizens with Thames water. 199 T:T90 e OT UTTER 
On January 1 1th, 1569, the firſt lottery mentioned in Engliſh hiſtory, began 1569. 
drawing at the weſtern door of St. Paul's cathedral. Whether this was on pri- 
vate or public account does not appear; but, either from the largeneſs of the 
concern, or from the imperfection of the plan, it continued drawing day and 


night without intermiſſion until the öth of May following. 

It may be worth obſerving, to. ſhew the improved ſtate of mercantile tranſ- 
actions at this time, -that- Anderſon, the laborious collector of commercial 
anecdotes, relates, that he had in his poſſeſſion a treatiſe on merchants ac- 
counts, in the Italian method of Book- keeping by Double Etitry, written by 


James Peale; printed at London, 1569: and he remarks, that though the 
{tile is obſolete, the method is correct“. N IA . 


The Orphan's fund, which has been before- mentioned to be firſt taken no- 
tice of in the year 1391 /, now occurs. as paying regular intereſt for their 


wat. - 


An order was made in April I 569, for the 16 beadles belonging to the hoſpi- 


tals, to clear the ſtreets of vagrants and ſturdy beggars, which were to be carried 
to Bridewell; the ſick, lame, blind, and aged, were to be taken to St. Bartholo- 
mew's; and children beggars, under the age of ſixteen, to Chriſt's hoſpital. Regu- 


lar circuits were appointed for cheſe beadles, and the nature of their duty laid 
down for their obſervance, under certain penalties: but this regulation failing 
of the deſired effect, gave occaſion to the firſt inſtitution of the office of City 


Marthale-- = Eon 915 | 1 2 
William Sympſon and John Read were the two marſhals firſt appointed, 


who were allowed 6s. 8 d. each, for themſelves and horſes, per diem; with ſix 


aſſiſtants under each of them, of their own chooſing,- at 12 J. a man. They 
were veſted with proper powers for the execution of their offices; and re- 
quring a month's pay in advance, to furniſh themſelves for entering on their 


charge, it was granted, and their future pay ſettled on a weekly eſtabliſnment. 
The pompous cavalcade of the city watch was this ſummer finally laid aſide as 


Anderſon, Vol. I. P- 408. | | t Anderſon,” This fund will be more particularly 
| dee p. 8 3 ane. : I mentioned under the years 1693 and 1747. 
5 , 5 a a ; + +, 


vn 
122 5 


ſubjects of law, phyſic, and rhetoric, to read likewiſe at his manſion houſe; and 1567. 
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n uſeleſs expence; and a ſtated watch appointed at the charge of each ward. 


The plague now occaſioned an adjournment of the Michaelmas term; and re- 
gulations were made to prevent the ſpreading of the infection. 


Upon a diſpute between the corporation of London and the biſhop of Ely, 


who denied the juriſdiction of the lord- mayor over his tenants in Holborn ; the 


_ conteſt was referred, by botli parties, to the determination of the lord-keeper, 


— 


1572. 


/ 


* 


the chancellor of the Exchequer, and two chief juſtices: their arbitration was 
in favour of the city, and they declared, that the lord-mayor might as freely 


exerciſe his authority in the biſhop's rents, as in any other part of London. 


The duke of Alva had ſtopped our communication with the city of Antwerp, 


from whence the kings of England had uſed to borrow money upon emergen- 
cies; the queen, therefore, applied for a loan to the company of Merchant 


Adventurers, by a general court of whom her demand was rejected. This re- 


fuſal was reſented by a letter from the ſecretary of ſtate, and a loan of 16,0001], 


was obtained from ſome of the aldermen and merchants, for ſix months, at ſix 


per cent. which agreement was afterward prolonged for another half year. 
The dangerous intrigues carried on by Mary queen of Scots with Elizabeth's 

catholic ſubjects, as well as with the French and Spaniards, who patronized 

her pretenſions to the crown of England, produced an order from the queen 


to the lord-mayor in 1572, to train the young able-bodied citizens to the uſe 


of arms. In obedience to this precept, the ſeveral fraternities met at their re- 
ſpective halls, where -3000 ſizeable young citizens were ſelected and em- 
bodied under able officers.: of theſe, ſome were made muſqueteers, the reſt 

ikemen; and they were armed with breaſt-plates and head-pieces. This was 
performed the latter end of March; and fo vigilantly was the inſtruction of them 


purſued, that they were found expert enough 'to be reviewed by the queen at 


Greenwich, in the beginning of May. 
The magiſtrates this year, to reſtrain the combinations of poulterers, pub- 


liſhed a table of prices of the fowls of various ſorts then brought to market; 


from which two or three familiar inſtances may be produced, to ſhew the cur- 
rent value of money at this time. 7 


| 9. d. 15 4. d. 
The beſt gooſe in a ſhop - 1 2 — Ditto at market I 
The beſt hen = „ ko Mr on” e 
The beſt chickens = o 4 — | | O 3 
The beſt pigeons, per doz. I 2 — Ditto = AM 13 
The beſt wild mallard o 6 — Ditto = ef Oo 5 
The beſt rabbits PN es IH + | 
The beſt eggs till Michael- 4 

mas, five for - fo I 
Ditto till Aſh- Wedneſday, four ; 


The beſt butter per Ib. till 
Allhallows - Boa — ESE 
The plague broke out at London in 1574; on which account, the queen, to 
Pr event the concourſe of people from ſpreading the contagion, deſired the lord- 


— 


mayor 


. N ©. a " CY IP} 8 & 4 "RA F 4 


— 
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mayor not to give any entert 
entering on his office. r ee ee, e 
The exhibition of ſtage plays and interludes, which uſed to be occaſionally 
ractiſed by ingenious tradeſmen and gentlemen's ſervants, was now become 
a regular profeſſion; and being commonly acted on Sundays and feſtivals, 
the playhouſes, which were large rooms in inns, were thronged, while the 
churches were neglected. The plague being looked upon as a judgment for 
the diſſoluteneſs thus occaſioned, the common council impoſed penalties on the 


ainment at Guildhall, on the anniverſary of his 
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ating any plays containing immodeſt or ſeditious matter; and ordered, that 


none ſhould be acted without being peruſed and allowed by the lord- mayor 


and court of aldermen, who were alſo to licenſe the actors; and a tax was im- 


poſed on theſe licences for the uſe of the poor, to which purpoſe all fines and 
forfeitures for diſobedience, were likewiſe to be applied *. Theſe regulations 


' 


were followed by other reſtrictions. They were enjoined not to play on Sun- 


day, and not to act after dark, 
return home before ſun- ſetting. 
The number of taverns had lately bee 


but to conclude ſo that the audience might 


- 


n limited; but the increaſe of pub- | 


lic houſes was among the grievances noted by the lord chancellor Bacon in. 


the Star- chamber. The lord-mayor was applied to on this. fubject; who, with 
the magiſtrates of Southwark and Lambeth, ſuppreſſed above 200 alehouſes 
in their ſeveral juriſdictions; and the example was followed by Weſtminſter, 
and other places round London. TITS 77 ˙²· ns 

William Lamb, citizen and clothworker, in the year 1577, drew together 
ſeveral ſprings into a head, at the upper end of Red- lion ſtreet, Holborn, fince 


— 


1577 


denominated from him Lamb's conduit; and at the expence of 1500. con- 


veyed the water in a leaden pipe to Snow-Hill; where he laid 
conduit, which he repaired for that purpoſe. 


April 6, 1580, an earthquake, which laſted 
ſhattered: ſeveral c 
fall. : | 


but a minute, is recorded to have 


it into an old 


hurches and houſes, and to have killed ſome people by their 


The pope had excommunicated Elizabeth, and releaſed her ſubjects, as 
much as the thunders of the Vatican could operate, from all allegiance to her. 
His fulminations had now, however, very little effect within the kingdom; 
but, as the queen had reaſon to keep a watchful eye on the ſchemes that 
might be formed by her neighbours, ſhe ordered an account to be taken of all 
foreigners reſiding in London; who were found to amount to 6462. This 
review gave riſe to another conſideration, which was the increaſe of buildings 
in London; the lord- mayor made repreſentations of this matter to the mini- 
ſtry, as an affair from which bad conſequences were to be apprehended, both 
to the city and to the nation: and it was thought expedient to publiſh a pro- 


clamation to prevent the laying of new foundations. That the reader may 


* The great avidity we have now contracted for | ments well able to bear a part of that national burden 


pub 
Performers on the ſtage, render theatrical entertain» | poor and induſtrious part of the community. 


— 


ſee 


the 


4 


lic diverfions, and the -enormous ſums given to | which as yet principally reſts on the ſhoulders of the 


1580. 
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the reaſons given for this prohibition, the proclamation is inſerted in the Ap. 

1580. pendix, No. XLI. 5 + eo SG | 

EPR» + O indulge in a (hart digr eſſion on this point. | The actual meonveniences of 

cloſe dwellings crouded with inmates, cannot be denied; the frequent con- 


tagious diſorders. were a fatal 1 of them: but as the people had not then 
found out that opening their reets would enable them to live more healthily | 

and commodiouſly, which would have been the beſt motive for extending the 

city; ſo the apprehenſions, expreſſed in the proclamation, proceeded alſo from 
narrow views. A metropolis ſituated on an open navigable river near the ſea, 
will increaſe more in proportion than one not having an advantage which af. 

fords an eaſy carriage 155 the neceſſaries the inhabitants require. The 
dearneſs of proviſions in London is ſtill attributed to the enormous conſumption 


of neceſſaries in it; but unleſs it alſo appears, that theſe high prices are owing 
to our markets not being ſufficiently ſupplied, we muſt ſeek for ſome other 


8 1 


cauſe. The gradual enlargement of a city enriches all the country round it, . 
and extends its demands to the remoteſt corners: it alſo affords employment 
for all the ſupernumerary uſeleſs hands that refort to it; which ſufficiently ' 
accounts for the objection often made againſt the healthineſs of London, not- a 
withſtandi gall its late improvements, where the deaths fo greatly exceed the | 
births“. A perſon without knowing this fact might with a little reflection ; 
infer it: multitudes who were born in various Fs of England, end their days | 
in London; and numbers of the inhabitants of London being Diſſenters of ſe- b 
Vveral denominations, no regiſter of their births appears, while that of their } 
deaths 1s generally recorded. If it is replied, that London nevertheleſs appears . 
' to be a gulph, that continually requires filling; it ſhould he confidered, that f 
it not only receives, but ſends out inhabitants to various parts, America and 
the Eaſt- Indies particularly. Buſineſs and pleaſure alſo, keep many of the in- : 
habitants in a ſtate of celibacy ; labourers, ſervants, ſailors, and the three re- 5 
- -giments of guards, are generally ſingle men. Rapin expreſſed his fears that 0 
the head was too big for the body +; but the natural circumſtances of coun- | 
tries, will always preſcribe limits to the growth of cities; while no others can _ 
be fixed. London, valt as it is, ſtill enlarges t; how long this increment may 
Though the,operation of trade has cauſed a pro- obtaining chiefly in towns, they will hence increaſe 
greſſi ve increaſe of the metropolis from the firſt, yet this faſter than the acceſſion of new comers will occaſion, al 
increaſe has been accelerated during the laſt thirty orf + Rapin, vol. II. p. 111. 2 th 
forty years, from a cauſe well known though little} t This enlargement is nevertheleſs. in ſome degree _ 
ge of in this point of view; and which has af-fallacious; for while the ſuburbs are extending, the tu 
fected other towns as well as London, It is found ſ number of houſes in the middle is evidently decreaſing, w 
upon an average, that the natural ſmall-pox deſtroys | being rebuilt much larger than they uſed to be. This co 
one in ſeven ; it is now above forty years ſince this] indeed renders the central parts of the metropolis 
diſorder began to be inoculated upon prepared bo-] more airy: but at the ſame time it muſt be obſerved, that 
dies, of which the biſhop of Worceſter, in his cele- there are extreams in all things; and while middling rit 
brated ſermon on this ſubject, informs us, but one in| tradeſmen are thus turned out of their old dwellings, | 
5oo were found to die: hence in every 00 children no new habitations are provided for them, palaces tel 
7 inoculated, 70 lives are preſerved to ſociety, though |rather than houſes being erected in their ſtead: à tir 
few reflect how much this circumſtance muſt advance practice ſomewhat analogous to that pernicious one in G 
population! Since the biſhop of Worceſter's time, the the country, of uniting {mall farms. | | 
hazard 1s almoſt reduced to nothing; and the practice] © up 
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when the augmentation becomes injurious, it will, like all other natural evils, 

correct itſelf. B = | | by Za 7 
We now return to the time from whence theſe remarks have drawn us. The 

croſs in Cheapſide, from the increaſe of trade, was found to be an obſtruction 

in the highway; and remaining decorated with popiſh images, became diſ- 


* 


agreeable, now a reformation had taken place. It had been preſented frequently 


by the inqueſt as a public nuſance without effect; ſo that the populace, who 
ſeldom fail in the dernier reſort to redreſs themſelves, in 1581 pulled it down 
in the night time. 2 YT. | 


The .common council in 1582, made a ſumptuary regulation to prevent the- 


expenſive dreſs of apprentices ; who being bond ſervants, at a dangerous time 


A. D. 


1580, : 


1581. 


1582 


of life, are certainly, of all other parts of the community, the moſt proper ob- 


jects of legal attention. 


engineer, to the lord- mayor and aldermen, for ſupplying the city with Thames 
water by a mill, to be worked by the water- fall at the return of the tide under 
London Bridge. Unhappily for the navigation of the river, this fcheme was 
adopted; by which meaſure, under all the improvements that have ſince taken 
place, this pernicious water-fall has been induſtriouſly preſerved for a partial 


This year is memorable for a ſcheme preſented by Peter Maurice, a German 


purpoſe, to a general hurt. Maurice obtained a leaſe of one arch, for a term 
of 500: years, at 105. per annum rent, and fixed his mill; and two years after 


he obtained a ſecond arch. The original proprietor, and his poſterity, acquired 


great wealth by the improvement of, this machine ; which continued in the fa- 


mily until the year 1701, when the property was ſold to Richard Soams, a 
goldſmith, for 36,000/. The wheels now occupied four arches ; and Soams, 


after procuring from the city a confirmation of the. leaſes to Maurice, eſta- 


bliſhed the undertaking into a company, by dividing the property into 300 
The queen had fo provoked the Spaniſh court by the league ſhe entered into 
with the United Provinces ſoon after their revolt, that in'1585, it was thought 
prudent to keep the nation prepared againſt any unforeſeen attack. The navy 


was put on a reſpectable fogting ; her ſubjects were diſciplined to the uſe of 


arms; and the ſeveral city companies furniſhed a body of 5000 men armed at 
their own expence, which encamped on Blackheath, where they were ſeveral 
times reviewed by the queen. The earl of Leiceſter being ſoon'after ſent over 
with an auxiliary force to the aſſiſtance of the Dutch, the companies ſent a 
conſiderable body of men, armed and cloathed in a red uniform, with him. 

It was this year we firſt find the cuſtom of the lord-mayor nominating ſhe- 


ritfs, by drinking to the perſon he approved of for that office'; though we af- 


terward, in 1641, find the cuſtom pleaded as of 300 years ſtanding. Some- 
ume in the month of July, there were two great feaſts at London, one at 
Grocers Hall, and another at Haberdaſhers Hall, and perhaps in all the reſt, 

upon ſome publick occaſion. Sir Edward Oſborne, mayor, and ſęveral of 
3 . „ 2 a» PRTT the 
For a mechanical deſcription of the London-Bridge water- works, ſee Deſagulier's Experimental Philoſophy. 


78 
, 


1589. 


continue, cannot . be foreſeen; but it may ſafely be predicted, that | 
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. dhe aldermen, with the recorder, 


195 


« had, and as I truſt ſhall have.“ 


ſilver, were ſuſpended, hung about with hawk's bells, an 


- 
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were at Haberdaſhers Hall ; where. the mayor, 


% 


er the ſecond courſe was come in, ne Fan Dex! heltT+y | 
Sallie Garret, being full of hypocraſe, and filence being commanded, 
he, with a loud voice, uſed theſe words: Mr. Recorder o f London, and 
6 you. my good brethren the aldermen, bear witneſs | that I drink unto Mr, 
« 51derman Maſfam, as ſheriff of London and Middleſex, from Michaelmas 
« next coming, for one whole year; and I do beleech God' to give him as 
« quiet and peaceable a year, 


„ vſelf, and brethren the ſheriffs now being, have hitherto 
e ee a Ae This ſpoken, all men deſired the ſame. 


The ſword-bearer then went to the Grocers feaſt, where Mr. alderman Maſſam 


was at dinner, and reported the words th 
man anſwered very modeſtly, | God, Who, through his grea 
« goodneſs, hath called me from a very poor and mean degree unto this wor- 
« ſhipful ſtate. Secondly, I thank her majeſty for her gracious goodneſs in 
allowing to us theſe great and ample franchiſes. . And, thirdly, I thank my 
„ Jord-mayor for having ſo honourable an opinion of this my company of 
„ Grocers, as to make choice of me, being a poor member of the ſame. 


And this ſaid, both he and all his company pledged my lord, and gave him 

At the ſeſſion in July this year, the bench employed a day in diſcovering 
the houſes that harboured the cut-purſers and robbers, who inteſted the cit 
Among the reſt a regular ſchool for pick-pockets was found out at 9 75 85 
Key, near Billingſgate; where a pocket with counters in it, and a purſe with 
| | d a little ſacring bell 
over them : the teſt of- proficiency was to pick the pocket, and take Hilver out 
of the purſe, without jingling the bells. 
Babington's conſpiracy - againſt the life of queen Elizabeth, and 10 
Mary, queen of Scots, on the throne, occaſioned the trial and execution 0 
Mary, who had given her concurrence to that, plot. , The ſentence pronounce 
againſt her was publicly proclaimed in ſeveral parts of the city by the 75 
mayor and aldermen in their formalities ;, with the aſſiſtance of ſeveral of the 
nobility, who attended this ſingular publication. The diſcovery of this trea- 
ſonable plan calculated to reſtore popery, occaſioned ſuch, rejoicings throughout 
the city, that the queen wrote a letter of acknowledgments to the lord-mayor, 
and defired it might be communicated to the citizens at large. 

The nation' was now alarmed by 2 


the immenſe preparations made by the 
Spaniards for the reduction of England. The queen was no way A 
in her defenſive meaſures; nor her ſubjects in contributing aſſiſtance againir | 


common danger : ſhe ordered the lord-mayor to raiſe 10,000 men in the city, 


_ . o : a f * PA i if Wa 32 OY 18 * n Fo ; . © 
which was performed accordingly ; * and the common council applied to 15 
„ f 8 , 1 2 — 8 ; 4 4 1 - 1. 12 H p 9 


* The levies were made in the ſeveral wards according to the following proportions : 
| men « - „ Men | 2 


men 


Farringdon ward within 807 Baſſiſha =- 177 _ - Bread-ſtreet | SI: 
Aldgate 5 5 — 347 | Billingſgate ,, 36 5 ARREST. --- © 
Coleman-ſtreet 229 ] Broad-ftreet »- 373 Bridge ward within 
— of . 


took the great ſtanding cup, the gift or 


vith as good and gracious favour of her ma- 


at the lord- mayor had uſed.” The alder. 
« Firſt, I thank God, who, through his great 


who infeſted the city. 
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privy council for power 
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All the commercial towr 
the royal navy: London 
ſhew their zeal in the pul 
largeſt ſhips in the Tha 
plentifully ſtored. with w 
mented to thirty eight. 

The Invincible Armada 
fleet, had been three yea 
nearly T00 were galleons 

Europe. It had on board 
2630 braſs cannon, Tt 
{ſmaller veſſels called caray 
ment, overcome no leſs by 
at ſea, than by the ſkill at 
perſed and ruined: not - 
who eſcaped, in alleviatic 
of the deſperate valour of 
ſurrounded the coaſt of Er 

A fleet had been fitte 

queen, under Drake and D 

failing in its object, the me 

der, entered into a ſchem. 

the lord- mayor having t 

raiſed 2000 men, which « 

either ſide. The city this ye: 
her with 1000 men to af 


France. 


By a combination of the 
of coals was in London rai 


year, the lord high adn 


port of London. But the 1 
tenſions were ſet aſide, and 
obtained of the queen a con 


In 1591 and 1592, the p- 


this diſmal oecaſion adjouri 
firſt made December 21. 1. 


Dongate N 8 
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Caſtle. baynard — 591 | 
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N DER E LIZ AB E T. H. „ 
or power to oblige the inhabitants of ſeveral vrivileged, places RR 
, and all ſtrangers, to contribute toward the neceſſary expences. 1588, 
rcial towns in England were required to furniſh-fhips to reinforce 

: London was to- furniſh fifteen, but the common council to 

in the public cauſe, immediately voted a ſupply of fixteen of the 

the Thames and four pinnaces or light frigates ; which they 
d with warlike neceſſaries. The number was afterward aug- 
„eight. ä 
le Armada, as the Spaniards preſumptuouſly filled their formidable : 7 
three years in fitting out: it conſiſted of 130 veſſels, of which | b 
e galleons, of a larger ſize than had ever beſore been ſeen in 

on board 19, 29 5 ſoldiers, 8456 mariners, 2088 galley ſlaves, and 
non. It was victualled for ſix months, and attended with 20 
alled caravals, and 10 falves of fix oars T. This proud arma- 
e no leſs by its own unwieldineſs, and the diſaſters it met with 
the ſkill and courage of the Engliſh admirals, was totally diſ- 
ed: not half of the veſſels ever returned home, and the men 
1 alleviation of their diſgrace filled Spain with amazing ſtories 

valour of the Engliſh, and of the tempeſtuous ocean Which 
coaſt of England. | 
been fitted out by private ſubſcription countenanced by the 152g. - 
rake and Norris to eſtabliſh Don Antonio in Portugal; which 
ect, the men who compoſed this armament, familiarized to plun- 
o a ſcheme when diſbanded to pillage Bartholomew fair: but 

having timely notice of this deſperate - ſcheme, inſtantly 
1, Which cauſed the rioters to diſperſe, without bloodſhed on 
city this year lent the queen-15,000 J. at ten per cent. and ſupplied 
men to aſſiſt in placing Henry of Navarre on the throne of 


tion of the owners of coal-pits at 11 in 1 1590, the price 1590. 
ondon raiſed from 48. to 98. per chaldron ; and the following 
high admiral claimed a right to the coal metage at the 
But the mayor and citizens invalidating - this claim, his pre- 
aſide, and by the intereſt of the lord treaſurer Burleigh, , 
queen a confirmation of the city's right to this office. 
592, the plagye deſtroyed 10,675 citizens, and the term was on 1 1592. 
ſion adjourned to Hertford, Weekly bills of mortality were 
mber 21. 1592, on occaſion of this plague, and were continued 


1 2 + till, . 
men 1 mes 11 od. - : 
- 1 Farringdon without >.. 1206... &- Fortoren =: 8a - 
- 191 | Cordwainers - 301 | Candlewickk « 216 
= $51. | Tower-ftreet - - 444 | Cripplegate 925 
- 99 } Wallbrook'-- - 290 | Biſhopſgate 1 326 : 
= 358 | Vimcy -  - 364 | Langhown <= "369 
97.0 404 | 1 | 5 
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nl December 1595. when they were laid aſide on the ceaſing of that dreadful 


1:03. diſorder *. . 8 TRY 
The numerous levies lately diſbanded, produced in the beginning of 1 593, a 


proclamation from the queen, for the ſuppreſſion of vagrants, beggars, and 
thieves; which the lord mayor was to carry into execution within three miles 
round London. It is the hard fate of mercenary ſoldiers, that their ſervices 
in time of war, renders them a nuſance to their country in time of peace. It is 
not eaſy for them to reſume the employments which they deſerted for a military 
life; and the habits of licentiouſneſs they contract as ſoldiers, indiſpoſes them 
to return again to induſtry for a ſubſiſtence. Theſe are ſtrong reaſons in favour 
of a regular militia for defence at home, and as an iſland, to engage as little as 
poſſible in foreign connections. Nee OO EL NOR Th 
In obedience to the queen's deſire in 1594, the mayor and common council 
fitted out fix ſhips of war, with two pinnaces ; to which they added 450 ſol- 
diers: the expence being defrayed by a fifteenth raiſed from the citizens. Theſe 
FRO compoſed part of the armament ſent this year under Sir Martin Fro- 
iſher and Norris, to drive the Spaniſh forces out of Brittany. = . 
An ineffectual attempt was made this year to ſupply the weſtern parts of the BW 
city with Thames water, by a horſe engine, erected with four pumps at 
Broken wharf in Thames ſtreet ; but it was too expenſive in its working to 


1594- 


n 


ſubſiſt. The wetneſs of the ſeaſon advanced wheat to 3 J. 48. per quarter; 

great quantities were imported, and the companies were ordered to lay up ſtores 

of it for ſupply until the next harveſt came round. | | 4 

| The licentiouſneſs of the populace, who drew in the London apprentices to / 

1595. join them, produced ſuch alarming riots in 1595, that it was judged . 

expedient to proceed againſt theſe dangerous inſurgents in a- ſummary way by 0 

martial law. _ Sir Thomas Wilford was appointed provoſt marthal, who pa- 0 

trolling the ſtreets with an armed force, apprehended many rioters, of whom fl 

five were executed on Tower hill; which intimidated the reſt, and reſtored fe 
quiet to the city. This extra- judicial method of proceeding was a ſure indica- 

tion of a bad domeſtic government, and of an imperfect police. e ſu 

The magiſtrates received notice from the lord keeper that the queen had pi 

referred the recorder of London, and in conſequence of this promotion he he 

required of them the names of thoſe intended to be put in nomination to ſucceed th 

him. This the citizens warily apprehended to be an attempt of the court to w. 

get the appointment of the recorder out of their hands; to avoid therefore all 

the inconveniences of a conteſt, they prudently returned only one perſon for a 

10 


that office, Mr. James Altham of Gray's Inn. This return was accompanied 
with a letter from the lord mayor, Sir John Spencer, to the lord treaſurer in 
recommendation of this gentleman as reſident in the city, and explaining the 
inconveniences reſulting from recorders who are abſentees from their truſt. 
How this affair ended, does not appear, farther than that another name ſtands 


on the liſt, as elected at this time. 


* Pariſh clerk's regiſter, in Maitland, They revived in 1603. 


- 


r.. nennen,, ww 


In 1596, while the lord mayor and aldermen were attending a ſermon at Ne 


o 


Paul's-croſs they received an order from the queen to raiſe 1000 able bodied 1596. 
men for immediate ſervice: leaving their devotion, therefore, they preſſed  - 
the required number before 8 o'clock that night, and had them armed and ready | | 
for marching before next morning. They were deſtined. for the relief of the 
French in Calais againſt the Spaniards ; but the order being countermanded that 
afternoon, this little army was diſbanded before it had exiſted twenty-four hours. 
The like order was. renewed on Eaſter day in the morning, when the lord mayor 
with proper officers went from church to church during divine ſervice, where 
ſhutting the doors, they ſoon compleated the levy : theſe men marched: the night 
after for Dover ; but advice arriving that Calais was reduced, they returned to 
the city after a week's abſence, They ſoon after made other rigorous levies on 
the rumour of another intended Spaniſh invaſion. Fo 1 
The failing of the harveſt this year advanced wheat to the enormous price of 
51.48. the gaser. 8 7 „„ EBT 


The Hanſe towns joining their intereſt with that of Spain at the imperial 
court, procured the Engliſh Merchant Adventurers in 1597, to be ſhut out of 1597. 
Germany; the Hanſeatics flattering themſelves with - procuring a reſtoration of 
their obſolete privileges in England, as an equivalent for reitoring the Merchant 
Adventurers to the commerce with Germany. But herein they were much 
miſtaken ; circumſtances had greatly altered for the better in England; foreign 
= commerce was now too ſucceſsfully cultivated by natives, to be reſigned again ; 
= into alien hands. Inſtead therefore of reaping the benefit of this fineſſe, Eli- 
zabeth, after a refuſal from the court of Germany, of reſtoring the- former 
privileges of the Merchant Adventurers, retaliated the injury, by directing a 
commiſſion to the mayor and ſheriffs of London, totally to ſhut the merchants 
of the Hanſe towns out of their houſe at the Stillyard ; and baniſhed all Germans 
= from England. From this time the Stillyard was neyer applied- to the uſe of 
foreign merchants as before *. Ids x 1 1 i e 
W The maſculine reſolution of Elizabeth in affairs of government, made her 
ſubjects willingly overlook the weakneſſes of the woman. Of ſeveral marriages 
propoſed to her, none had taken place; political and perhaps private motives 
had overruled them all. Though ordinary in her perſon, ſhe wag: anxious for 
the reputation of beauty; and in her tranſactions with the Scots queen, who 
was really handſome, a mean ſpirit of rivalſhip had often diſcovered itſelf : ſhe 
alſo, tolerated ſuch groſs flattery in her courtiers, even when ſhe grew in years, 
as only ſhewed how much great talents will ſometimes give way to little paſ- 
hons +, While her prudent adminiſtration proved that ſhe knew how to ſelect 
able miniſters, ſhe was not without her perſonal attachments, and beſtowed 
her favour ſometimes imprudently : but how far ſhe might carry her condeſ- 
cenſion as a woman, as it produced no political conſequences, is no object 

„ The | Wy ef 


“ Anderſon, vol. I. p. . countenance. He adds, that a die ſtruck of her in 
U Mr. Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal and No- the latter part of her reign, of which he gives a 

ble uthors, informs us ſhe never would allow the | print, and which repreſents her as very ugly, was 

lines of her face to be ſhaded in pictures of her, ſaying | broke probably on that account. | 

that ſhades were accidents and not eſſential to the | 3 f 
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men raiſed by the biſhop of London, and commanded by Sir John Leviſon. 
Even his followers began to deſert him; with the reſt therefore he went 


to fortify himfelf with the utmoſt haſte. Here he was inveſted by ſome troops 


10 o'clock that night, and was committed to the Tower. ; 


. FR 
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zf political diſcuſſion. After the death of the earl of Leiceſter, the young hot. 
| ſpirited earl of Eſſex ſucceeded” to her favour ;' yet ſhe was rather apt to 

oder the decorums of behaviour, than her own dignity ; for in a diſpute 
with Eſſex, ſhe once reſented his rudeneſs by a box on the ear; and his 
anger, on this occaſion, was more unbecoming than the inſult itſelf, from a 
female ſovereign. CVVT | 555088 
Eſſex however obtained the lord- lieutenantſhip of Ireland, where his impry- 
dence was little ſuited to quiet the diſtractions in which that nation was involved. 
He made a precipitate journey to London, contrary to orders, to juſtify himfelf 
perſonally before the queen; but by the influence of his enemies, he was dif. 
graced, confined, and ſuperſeded in his appointment. In political conteſts the 
people generally take part with thoſe who incur the diſpleaſure of the court, 
eſpecially if they are men of ſpirit. Eſſex unhappily for himſelf had too much, 
and was well beloved: on the ſtrength of his popularity, he entered into cabals 
againſt the government, and concerted an inſurrection with other malcontents 
at Drury houſe. He was perſuaded that if he only made his appearance in 
London, all the citizens would riſe in his favour; and upon intiniation that his 
ſeditious intentions were diſcovered, he madly made the eXpetitffent. With 
about 200 attendants, armed only with ſwords, he iſſued fro 4 houſe; 
and in his paſſage to the city, he was joined by the earl of Bed $ wth Lord 
Cromwel. He cried out, For the queen, for. the queen, my lifg1s in danger! 
which he often repeated as he rode along. The ſurprized zel flocked about 
him, but though he exhorted them inſtantly to arm, no one ſhewed a diſpoſition 
to join him. He proceeded to the houſe of Thomas Smith, one of the ſheriff 
in Fenchurch ſtreet, who he was made to believe would aſſiſt him with 1000 
men ; but the ſheriff ſhewed more prudence; for on his approach he retired 
by a back door. To add to his confuſion, he was informed that the earl of 
Cumberland and the Lord Burleigh with heralds at arms had proclaimed him 
as a traitor in ſeveral parts of the city. He now thought only of returning 
to his own. houſe, but found the ſtreets barricaded and guarded by a number of 


down to Queenhithe and returned by water to Efſex-houſe, where he began 


under the earl of Nottingham; but ſenſible of his dangerous ſituation, and ſmall 
expectations of mercy, he at firſt determined to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 
tremity : his ſpirit however giving way at laſt, he ſurrendered at diſcretion about 


This was a ſevere ſtroke to the queen, as her attachment to Eſſex could not 
overlook ſo flagrant an outrage againſt government: he was brought to trial, 
with his moſt conſiderable affociates, and ſentence of death was pronounced on 
them. Elizabeth had before, during the warmth of her affection, on his 
expreſſing fears of the ill offices of his enemies, preſented him with a ring, 
accompanied with aſſurances that whatever diſgrace he might in future fall 

| | into, 
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into, ſhe ſhould immediately on ſight of it, recollect her former tenderneſs, and 


lend a favourable ear to him. She now ĩmpatiently expected he would avail him- 


for his execution. On his part, he had intruſted the ring to lady Nottingham, 


— 


and as cagerly waited for the effect of it: but the counteſs, by the influence 
of her huſband, treacherouſly withheld the pledge; and Eſſex was be headed 


* * 


* 


privately at his own requeſt, in the Tower &. 


” 


The queen returned particular thanks to the mayor and citizens, for their 
behaviour during this diſturbance. S ; ·˙ A 
Our own Turkey merchants, and the Dutch, who had got the ſtart of us ĩn 
the Eaſt India trade, kept up the price of pepper ſo high, and we being at war 
with Spain, could get none from Liſbon; that Elizabeth determined to encou- 


rage her ſubjects to enter into a commerce with the Eaſt Indies. Accordingly, 


December 31, 1600, ſhe had granted a charter of incorporation to George earl of 
Cumberland, with 215 knights, aldermen, and merchants, by the name of 
the governor, and company of merchants. of London, trading to the Eaſt In- 


dies: in which company, the original ſhares ſubſcribed were 50 J. each . 
Five ſhips, with a victualler, were fitted out on this new undertaking, com- 
manded by James Lancaſter, which making a ſucceſsful return, encouraged 


the company to proſecute the commerce . 


* 


The depredations of the Spaniſh privateers, Nernps 8 great interruption to 


the trade on the Engliſh coaſts, a number of ſhips of war were ordered for the 
protection of the navigation. No leſs than five fifteenths were raiſed in Lon- 
don toward this purpoſe ; and the debtors in the ſeveral priſons of London, 
were encouraged to enter on board the ſhips, by a proclamation which diſ- 
charged them from the demands of their creditors on that condition. 

Foreign huckſters, hawkers, and pedlars, being ſtill complained of, and their 
ſtalls encumbering the ſtreets; the common council made a bye law inflicting a 
penalty of 20s. on every inhabitant: who lett, or permitted any ſtall to ſtand, 
before their houſes : the forfeiture of goods, and a fine of 205. were alſo. im- 


poſed on every hawker, or ſtall-keeper, ſo offending. The. proclamation 


againſt enlarging the metropolis, was renewed this r 
The next year, by the queen's command, the city fitted out and maintained 
two ſhips and a tender, at the annual expence of 6000 /. and it is obſerved by 


hiſtorians, that by the frequent calls of the crown; upon the Londoners, | they 


never ſuffered more pecuniary oppreſſion than they did in this reign. Eliza- 
beth inherited her father's arbitrary diſpoſition, and excelled. principally in the 
RT Rog a En OT TT 


* Hume. F + <4 at LS 

+ Anderſon, vol. I. p. 4499. Icompany has now acquired an actual ſovereignty in 

As boroughs were firſt erected to encourage trade | the, eaſt, Where their ſervants rapidly gain aſtoniſhing 
in general, ſo excluſi ve companies are of uſe to eſta - fortunes, themſelves, and the poor natives beſt know 
bliſh particular hazardous branches of commerce: how. Were the crown to take the acquired dominion 
but when the ends are anſwered, and the firſt under- | into its own hands, and diſſolve the company, Britain 
takers ſufficiently indemnified, the general intereſts of | and Bengal might both be the better for the altera- 
the nation ſeem to require, that the ſettled trade ſhould | tion. 
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of this circumſtance, and long heſitated. before ſhe would diſpatch the warrant 
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1602, 


1603. 


de freed from its ſhackles and thrown open. This 


outlines of government, which rendered her adminiſtration more brilliant 


abroad, than eaſy to her ſubjects at home; for, with all her good qualities, 


1653. 
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trade was little obliged to her: Mr. Hume produces an aſtonifhing liſt of patents 
for monopohes which ſhe granted to her courtiers and ſervants; and they dil. 
poling of thera to others, commodities were raiſed to the molt arbitrary prices, 
When the lift was read in parliament, a member aſked, if brrad was not in the 
number; and when every one repeated the word with amazement, he replied, 
that if affairs went on at this rate, bread would be reduced to a monopoly before 
next parliament. The clamours of the people procured ſeveral of theſe patents 


to be called in!“. „ R $2 afloat nk 47-1 | 
The ſequel to the ſtory of the earl of Eſſex will terminate the reign of this 


princeſs. The counteſs of N who had ſecreted the ring ſhe was 
fa 


intruſted with by the unhappy earl, falling ſick, was ſeized with compunction for 
her treachery ; and on her death-bed requeſted to fee the queen, to whom the 
diſcloſed the ſecret, and implored her forgiveneſs. Elizabeth, ſtrack with this 


fatal intelligence, flew into a furious rage, and ſhaking the dying offender in 
her bed, told her, That God might pardon her, but ſhe never could. She burſt 


out of the room, and never recovered the ſhock ; but reſigning herſelf up to 
grief, flung herſelf on the floor, and refuſed all food, remedies, and conſo- 
lation. Ten days and nights ſhe lay on the carpet without entering a bed; 
till, at laſt, her conſtitution giving way to her anxiety, ſhe ſunk into a lethargy, 
mm / Ho TE TITOT YET? 
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During the reign of James I. 


3 the extinction of the direct line of the Engliſh royal family with Eli- 
zabeth, the ſueceſſion was peaceably admitted to be in James VI. of Scot- 
land, as great grandſon of Margaret, eldeſt daughter of Henry VII; who, 
as uſual with all new kings, was proclaimed with great demonſtrations of 
joy: an additional circumſtance however concurred in the preſent inſtance 


to add to the national ſatisfaction, which was, the proſpect of future peace 


and harmony between the two kingdoms, now united under one prince. The 
only check to the general feſtivity on James's arrival, was that old enemy of 
the metropolis, the plague; which, this year, deſtroyed 430, 578 perſons. The 
lord-mayor aſſiſted at the coronation according to cuſtom, and with the other 
- magiſtrates not already dignified, received the honour of knighthood the ſuc- 
ceeding day. James was indeed ſo profuſe in his honorary favours, that the 

diſtinction thereby intended was deſtroyed ; and a paſquinade was fixed on St. 

Paul's church, promiſing an art to aſſiſt weak memories, in retaining the 

names of the new nobility . — 4 15 — 
| | | To 


* Anderſon, vol. L p. 455, + Hume, f See p. 111. ae. 8 Harris“ Life of James B. p. 59. note, 
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To anticipate a little for the fake-of connection: We find that the number 5 


of city knights ſoon gave riſe to a diſpute on the point of precedency, be- 
tween the aldermen who were knights, and the knights commoners. The lat- 
ter pleaded, that precedence was due to ſeniority; the former, that their ma- 
giſtracy gave them precedence independent of knighthood. The junior ladies 
took the lead ſo warmly in this important conteſt, that the mayor and alder- 
men petitioned the king, that the affair might be determined by the earl mar- 


ſhal; to reſtore. quiet to the city. The pleas on both ſides were learnedly 


argued; but at length the commoners tacitly giving up the point by default 
of appearance, the marſhal's court decided in favour of the aldermen; with 
this diſtinction among the commoners, that an honourable employment con- 
ferred on a junior knight, ſhould give him place before a ſenior : this diſtinction 


was eſtabliſhed in favour of Sir Thomas Smith, who had been employed on an 
embaſſy to Ruſſia. 5 28 


Among the firſt 
of the plague, to prohibit all fairs- that year within fifty miles of London; 
and a renewal of the proclamation againſt laying new foundations in and 


1603. 


acts of James's government, was a proclamation on account | 


about the city. The firſt parliament alſo paſſed an act for the recovery of ſmall 


debts within the city and liberties* ; by which ſtatute, the court of Conſcience, 
which hitherto had ſubſiſted b 


by national authority. 


December 21, 1603, the making bills of mortality was revived and continued; 
but they were not publiſned weekly; a general account being annually made up 


y acts of the corporation, was now eſtabliſned 


and given. They underwent ſeveral alterations in ſubſequent years, as the li- 


mits of them were extended. 0 
While England remained under the church of Rome, 


the people confined | 


to preſcribed rituals they did not underſtand, and furniſhed” with viſible ob- : 


jects of worſhip, never troubled their heads about principles and doctrines; 
nor did the prieſts deſire that they ſhould. But the caſe was far otherwiſe under 
the reformation : idols, with the pageantry of religion, being taken away, 
and the Bible put into the hands of the people; the right of private judgment 
thus received a tacit ſanction, which the new eſtabliſhment, however diſpoſed, 


was unable afterward to check. This right was by no means ſuffered to lie 


dormant : befide thoſe of the eſtabliſhed church, which was in ſome reſpects 
a compromiſe with the Catholics ; there were others who went ſtill farther 
lengths in their departure from the old religion, and theſe were denominated 


Puritans. By their numbers and. inflexible hatred of every thing that bore the 


leaft reſemblance to popery, they had proved the principal bulwark againſt all 
attempts to reſtore that eſtabliſhment : dividing afterward in doctrinal points 
among themſelves, they produced different ſects, of oppoſite and even extra- 


vagant tenets, till mellowed by the courſe of time; but that time was yet diſtant. 


They had been greatly depreſſed by the late queen; and James, who had been 
plagued with the Puritans in Scotland, bore them no good will; but being 


U a great 
1 Jac. I. c. 14. amended by 3 Jac, I. c. 15. 
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him on his acceſſion, to abate the rigour of the laws againſt them; but nei. 


ther that petition, nor the conferences, produced any thing. but a few alterations. 


in the liturgy, which by no means ſatisfied the Nonconformiſts. The great 
ſhare the Puritans took in ſome followin 


* 


duce them in proper tine. 1 Cs . 
| ts for monopolies which had been. 


Tames called in thoſe numerous paten 


granted by his predeceſſor, and were ſuch fetters on internal commerce ; but. 


the foreign trade ſtill remained principally in the hands of excluſive companies, 


Almoſt the whole commerce of the nation centered in London, where the 


cuſtoms amounted. to 110,000 J. yearly, while the reſt of the kingdom pro- 


duced only 17,000/. Mr. Hume, who cites this eſtimate from the parlia-. 
mentary journals, adds from the ſame authority, that the whole trade of Lon- 


don was confined to about 200 citizens, who were able to fix their own 


prices, on exports and imports : We ſhall not therefore be ſurprized at the city 

being able to lend the king 60,000 JI. which he borrowed in the year 1604. 
In the year 1605, a moſt extraordinary plot was concerted, by two catholic 
gentlemen, Cateſby, of an antient family, and Piercy, related to the earl of 


Northumberland, to blow up the king and both houſes of parliament on the 
firſt day of the meeting ! They adminiſtered the ſacrament to all whom they 


ü | 
aſſociated. in this grand ſcheme of wickedneſs, intended to deſtroy the heads 


of hereſy thus collected together, and then to reſtore popery.. The only ob- 


jection that occurred to theſe diabolical conſpirators was, that many Catholics. 
muſt of neceſſity be involved in this general ruin: but Teſmond a Jeſuit, and. 


Garnet, G@perior of that order in England, obviated this ſcruple, by arguing 


that the intereſts-of religion required, in this inſtance, that the innocent ſhould 
be ſacrificed with the guilty. A cellar was hired under the Houſe of Lords, in 


which 36 barrels of powder were lodged, covered up with faggots ; and Guy. 


Fawkes, an officer in the Spaniſh ſervice, fetched from Flanders on purpoſe, 


was entruſted with the execution of the affair. Happily the compunction of 


one of the conſpirators withſtood the arguments of the Jeſuits, and an anony- 
mous letter ſent to the lord Monteagle ten days before the opening the ſeſſion, 
containing dark hints of the danger of his going to the parliament, and admoniſh- 
ing him to retire into the country and wait the event; proved the means of unra- 
velling the plot, and ſaving the lives of all the great men in the kingdom. Lord 

Monteagle carried the letter to lord Saliſbury, and Saliſbury laid it before the 
king, who luckily. conjecturing the truth, the vault was ſearched, Fawkes. 


ſeized, and the conſpirators diſcovered and brought to puniſhment *. The 
providential eſcape, was ordered to be for ever comme- 


anniverſary of this 


morated . | 
In the third year of his reign, the king granted the city of London his 
es be- 


_ tween. 


gcit.charter; (ſee Appendix, No. XLII.) by which charter, the diſput 


Hume. 4 Stat. 3 Jac, I. c. 1. 
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a great caſuiſt, he opened a conference at Hampton court between the church 
clergy and the Puritans, in order to bring about a comprehenſion of both par- 
ties. A. petition ſigned by 750 of the Puritan clergy, had been preſented to 


g events rendered it neceſſary to intro- 


. 
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tween the corporation and the lieutenant of the Tower, about the metage of 


coals, &c. were prevented in future. 


June 12th, 1606, the king paid his former debt; and was magnificently 


Vs 
by 
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entertained at Clothworkers hall, where he accepted the freedom of the com- 


pany, and granted them yearly two brace of bucks, for the anniverſary feaſt on 
the election of the maſter and wardens. 
prince Henry, dined with the Merchant Taylors; and on their ſhewing him 
a roll containing a liſt of the kings and illuſtrious perſons who had been free 
of their company; he told them he belonged to another company, but that 
his ſon ſhould become a member. Prince Henry was accordingly admitted; and, 


at his deſire, ſuch alſo of the nobility then preſent as had not entered into other 


companies. 


The metropolis till increaſing, the former prohibitions againſt new buildings 


were revived, and offenders were - proſecuted in the Star- chamber: in con- 
fideration of the decay of wood, perſons were alſo ordered to front their houſes 
with brick or ſtone. The common-council, moreover, revived the prohibition 
of hawkers erecting ſtalls or vending 
however, in favour of perſons who brought proviſions into the city. : 

December 22d, a hard froſt enabled people to keep a fair. for all forts of 
commodities, on the Thames; and to carry on their diverſions on the ice. 

By his former punctuality, James, in May 1607, obtained another loan of 
63, ooo. and, in 1608, he granted the city a ſecond charter of confirmation; 
which, moreover,. extended the juriſdiction of the corporation over Duke's Place, 
St. Bartholomew the Greater and Leſs, Black and White Friars, and Cold 
Harbour. See Appendix, No. XLIII. 5 


Ireland being reduced to a ſtate of peace; the king, for the purpoſe of peo- 


pling the province of Ulſter with Engliſh Proteſtants, made a tender to the 


city of London, in 1609, of the forfeited lands there ; which, after due con- 


fideration, and proper ſurveys taken, the common- council thankfully accepted, 


and paſſed an act for raiſing 20, ooo J. for the purpoſe of ſettling a colony upon 
them. The lands were greatly improved; and Ulſter, from being the wildeſt, 
is now become the beſt cultivated province in the country. This grant will 
be more particularly explained in another place. 17 04 | 
The apprehenſions of the too great increaſe of London ſtill continuing, the 
king, with the advice of his privy council, revived the prohibition of new 
foundations; but it was found, that political regulations are unable to check 
the natural tendency of things. James loved peace; peace advanced commerce 
and commerce will draw people together. Spital fields were at this time built 
2 inhabited by weavers: Wapping, heretofore a diſtinct village, was 
now, by 
ſide of Weſt-Smithfield, uſed to be a large pond of water; but this being 
filled up, was occupied by Cow-lane, Hoſier-lane, and Chick-lane, &'c. Where the 
fields, and gardens of the great priory of St. John of Jeruſalem, and of another 
convent on the north fide of Clerkenwell-green ſtood, were now built upon a 
009 Hema, Ho i TOs?! ͤV 11 nqat + one nt lon, cob bl 
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goods in the city, with an exception, 


the increaſe of mariners, connected to Tower-Hill : On the weſtern 


On July 15th, he with his eldeſt fon 


160g. 
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and Holborn was gradually continued up to the village of. St. Giles's in the 4 

1609. fields *. The old ruinous gate at the eaſtern entrance of the city, called Ald- : 

gate, was rebuilt in the ſame year. Fa | © pet ens { 

1610, In the eighth year of his reign, king James granted a commiſſion on behalf 1 
of the London archers, to level all ditches, banks, and other incloſures within 

two miles of the ſuburbs; and to reduce the fields to the ſame ſtate wherein 4 

they were found, in the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII . This " 

was indeed a retrograde proceeding, which removed to a diſtance the ſupplies c 

F of a growing metropolis; but, by the nature of things, could not long be b 
maintained. A following regulation ſprang from rather better policy; twelve 

new public granaries were eſtabliſhed in Bridewell, able to contain 6000 quar- Þ 

ters of corn, to be ſold to the poor at prime coſt, in times of ſcarcity. 5 2 

James has, by ſome writers, been taxed with inclining toward popery; and n 

it will be difficult perhaps to clear him totally from the imputation, while ſuch 1 

a ſtrong evidence exiſts as that of Elizabeth's ambaſſador at Paris, Sir Henry ſe 

| Neville. | Elizabeth's miniſters were all inſtructed to have a watchful eye over 0! 

—_ the tranſactions of .the Scots king ; and Neville procured intelligence of the ye 
[ negociations of baron Ogilby in Spain, who offered, in the name of James, 

| « to be reconciled to the apoſtolic ſee, and to enter into a confederacy with t 

« that crown, in order to reſcue himſelf from the dangers he was expoſed fe 

= “ to from Elizabeth, on whom he offered (upon condition of being aſſiſted of 

= « with 12,000 men armed and paid all the time the war ſhould laſt, and in 

At . Foo, ooo ducats to begin it) to make war immediately 4.“ Should this. Fir 

oi 1 be palliated on the plea of reſentment, it was certainly going great lengths cc 

nw! | in his anger: however, two inſtances more directly in our way, will ſhew, - dc 

that if he was not actually a devotee to Rome, policy more than perſuaſion kr 

with-held him, as he was gifted with the true catholic ſpirit of perſecution, to 

1611. Bartholomew Legate, a man well read in the ſcriptures, and of unblameable in 

5 life, was charged with Socinian tenets, and with ſaying, that the Nicene and fa 

Athanaſian Creeds did not contain a profeſſion of, the true Chriſtian Faith, thi 

James, like his learned predeceſſor Henry VIII. graciouſly attempted his con- H 

verſion; but his royal arguments failing of effect, he directed the writ de h- ret 

retico comburendo to the ſheriffs of London, and Legate was burnt to aſhes in thi 

= Smithfield in 1611, for perſiſting in the unity of the Divine Being ! Edward of 

; Wightman, another unfortunate victim, was, to the ſhame of our Proteſtant eye 

church, burnt for hereſy the ſame year, at Litchfield. T0 

The religious houſe of the Carthuſian monks near Smithfield, called the der 

Charterhouſe, had, on its diſſolution, fallen into the hands of the earl of Wil 

Suffolk, Mr. Thomas Sutton, a rich old bachelor, now purchaſed it of that reſ 

family for 13, ooo /; and expended 7, ooo /. more upon fitting it up for his ſon 

intended charitable foundation for penſioners and ſcholars. He obtained a pa- anc 

tent in 1611, which was afterward confirmed by parliament, and endowed it ope 

with lands then producing 4490 J. per annum, but now valued at 6, ooo J. for cla; 


2 Anderſon, vol. I. p. 444. + See p. 113 ane. f Harris's Life of James I. p. 19. $ Idem, p. 121. 
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the ſupport of Ady penſioners who ought to be For Cen: mer⸗- TH 
chants, or ſoldiers; and for the maintenance and education of forty-four 1611. 5 
ſcholars, ſome for the univerſities, and ſome for traiſes with handſome _ 
lowances. 
Sir Baptiſt Hicks, ien one of the juſtices of the peace. "a Middleſex, but 
afterward created” lord viſcount Camden, in the tenth year of James I. built a 
ſeſſions-houſe of brick and ſtone in St. John's-ſtreet, for the juſtices to hold their 
uarter ſeffions in; which uſed, before this accommodation was provided, to 5 
be held at the Caſtle-inn. It ill preſerves the name of Hicks's-hall. _ : 
The elector palatine Frederic, who afterward aſſumed the title of king of 1612. 
Bohemia, arrived at London, October 16, 1612, to marry t the princeſs El 
zabeth, the king's only daughter; from which marriage the preſent royal fa- 
mily of Great Britain are deſcended. On the 2gth he was entertained at 
| Guildhall by the lord-mayor and his company, who gave him feyeral pre 
ſents; and on the wedding-day the city preſented the bride with a — 9 9 0 
of oriental pearls valued at 2000 J. This year died ent prince of Wales, a 
youth of the moſt promiſing good qualities. 
The great enlargement of London and its ſuburbs had ſtarted a ſcheme for- 
the ſupplying the numerous inhabitants with water more commodiouſly, and ef- 
fectually than by the city conduits; and a ſupply. of water for the prevention 
of fires entered alſo into this conſideration. An act had been paſſed in 160 5 *, 
impowering the corporation of London to make a trench for bringing a 
ſtream of freſh water from the ſprings of Chadwell and Amwell, &c. in the 
county of Hertford. Mr. Hugh Middleton, citizen and goldſmith of Lon- 
don, was the projector and manager of this great work, and was thereupon. 1 
knighted by the king . The channel, though conducted in a winding manner, 
to accommodate it as much as poſſible to the natural level of the ground, wass; —_ 
in ſome places, obliged to be cut full 30 feet deep, through ſubterranean paſ- 
fages arched over; and is carried over two vallies in troughs lined with lead. 
the one at Buſhill 600 feet in length, and 30 feet high, and the other near = by 
Highbury 462 feet long, and 17 feet high. Its, courſe from Ware to the BY 
reſervoir at Clerkenwell near. Iflington, meaſures 384 miles, 16 poles: from 
thence the water is diſtributed by elm pipes through the ſtreets, like the veins: __ 
of the human body, to all parts of the city and ſuburbs; and conveyed into 
every houſe that ſubſcribes for it, by ſmall leaden pipes of 2 of an inch bore. 
On Michaelmas-day 1613, when Sir Thomas Middleton, brother to the un- 161 3. 
dertaker, was elected lord- mayor, Sir John Swinnerton, then the acting mayor, 
with many of the heads of the corporation, went in ſolemn cavalcade to this 
reſervoir, ſince improperly termed the New river head. The labourers, hand- 
ſomely dreſſed, walked with their tools three times round, preceded by drums 
and trumpets, and addreſſing the mayor in a copy of verſes, the ſluices were 
opened under the diſcharge of cannon, the ound of muß and che loud ac- 
clamations of all the pratoinrs. 5 55 


— 


„ Niotwich | 
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I Notwithſtanding the extenfive utility and great profits ſince ariſing to the 
: 3613. proprietors of this uſeful work, we are ſorry to remark that Sir Hugh Mid- 
daleton was ruined by it. Having ſpent his whole fortune; he was forced th 
part with half the property for money advanced by the king, and | to ſell many 
other ſhares: the undertaking continued long in a declining way, until the ad- 
vantages of it were generally perceived. The proprietors are incorporated, and 
compoſe now one of the moſt flouriſhing companies exiſting; though the pre. 
ſent high price of the ſhares, when they come abroad, reduces the profits to a 
general average with all other purchaſes. OB 0 0 Offs } 
Weſt Smithfield was paved, by the king's order to the lord- mayor in 1614, 
at the expence of 1600/7. | Being the public market for cattle, horſes, and hay, 
it was almoſt impaſſable in rainy weather; and therefore well anſwered the 
charges beſtowed on it. The citizens now alſo began to pave the margins of 
the ſtreets before their doors with broad flag ſtones for the accommodation of 
foot paſſengers. CCC [LI een Dow 051” e bn 
| : About this time the city obtained a third charter from the king; (fee Ap- 
== pendix, No. XLIV.) which confirmed to the corporation the admeaſurement 
and metage of coals in the port of London, from Yenleet to Staines-bridge. 
Sir Peter Proby, alderman of London and governor of the colony of Ul- 
ſter, was ſent over by a ſpecial commiſſion from the king and city of Lon- 
don in 1616, to regulate the Engliſh plantation there. Londonderry, and Cole- 
rain, two good towns, had been raiſed ; the former of which the king had 
erected into a city, and the latter into a corporate town under a. mayor. 
Proby carried over two rich ſwords of ſtate, .as preſents from the city of Lon- 
don, for the uſe of their chief magiſtrates. Alderſgate was rebuilt this year. 
When king James made a progreſs to Scotland in 1617, he iſſued an ex- 
traordinary proclamation, commanding * all noblemen, knights, and gentle- 
„% men, who have manſion-houſes in the country, to depart within twenty 
« days after the date hereof, with their wives and families, out of the city 
«© and ſuburbs of London, and to return to their ſeveral habitations in the 
* country, there to continue and abide until the end of the ſummer vacation, 
* to perform the duties and charge of their places and ſervice; and likewiſe 
by houſekeeping to be a comfort unto their neighbours, in order to renew 
and revive the laudable cuſtom of hoſpitality in their reſpective countries. 
« Excepting, however, ſuch as have neceſſary occaſion to attend in our city of 
London for Term bufineſs, or other urgent occafions, to be ſignified to, 
/ and approved by, our privy council“ .“ The true motive of this arbitrary 
= mandate appears to be, that James found his parliaments become refractory, and 
5 thought that if the gentry were diſperſed in their country ſeats, they could not 
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ſo readily concert meaſures of oppoſition during his abſence, as they might if people 
he left them living collected together in the metropolis. He renewed this pro- * 
clamation ſeveral times in the courſe of his reigg. 8 . 
In his journies between London and Edinburgh, James had obſerved a tho re 
Paritanical ſtrictneſs in the obſervance of what the people affectedly termed and to 


* Anderſon, vol. I. p. 497. 


ß . wn 
the Sabbath or Lord gcday, in oppolition to the popular term Sunday, which _— | 
they rejected as of heathen” origin. In catholic countries, after ſervice on 167 
feſtivals, the people dedicated the-remainder of the day to ſports and paſtimes ; 
which was a ſufficient reaſon to exclude them in the preſent temper of the times. 
ames therefore undertook by another ſingular proclamation to authoriſe the : 
practice of lawful games and exerciſes on that day, to the great aſtoniſhment” 
and grief of his pious ſubjects *. Certain rules were drawn up under the title of 
The book of Sports, which the parochial miniſters were-enjoined to read in their 
reſpective churches; but many of them refuſing obedience, were proſecuted in 
that ſpecies of inquiſition called the High Commiſſion court. The lord- mayor 
of London allo proved refractory, by ſtopping the king's carriages from travel- 
ling through the city during divine ſervice ; which when the king heard, he 
ſwore he thought there were no more kings in England. beſide himſelf; and 
{ent an order to the mayor to let them paſs. The mayor pacifted him by a well- 
timed conceſſion, the terms of which gratified the king: he ſaid, while it was Pe, 
« in my power, I did my duty; but that being taken away by a higher power, it 
« is my duty to obey.” TIRES” ee 1 5875 | | 
In 1618 a ſpecial commiſſion was iſſued by the King, to ſeveral lords and 1618. _ 
gentlemen, among whom was that great architect Inigo Jones, then ſurveyor- ; 5 
general of his works, for laying out and improving the ground called Lincoln's- I 
Inn fields; under the direction of that gentleman. The expence of laying 
out the grounds was to be levied on the ſurrounding pariſhes and inns of court; 
and ſeveral of the buildings round the ſquare originally conſtructed by Inigo 
Jones, {till remain, on the ſouth and welt ſides; as alſo on the ſouthern ſide 
of the adjoining ſtreet called Great Queen ſtreet FTP. OT HS) 
Though James was a_ ſtrenuous aſſerter of eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and So 
orthodox opinions, he was a latitudinarian in morals; as appears not only by _—_ 
his Book of Sports above mentioned; but alſo by a grant he gave in 1620 to | = 
Clement Cotrel Eſq. groom porter of his houſhold, to licenſe gaming houſes . 
for cards, dice, bowling allies, and tennis courts. The numbers allowed, 
were, in London and Weſtminſter, including the ſuburbs, 24 bowling allies : in 
Southwark 4; in St. Catharine's 1; in Shoreditch 1; and in Lambeth 2: i 
every other town or village within two miles of London and Weſtminſter, was 5 2 
allowed one. Within theſe limits alſo, 14 tennis courts were tolerated, and 40 = 
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taverns or ordinaries, for playing at cards and dice. The motives. expreſſed in 


* See Harris's life of Charles I. p. 46. In a politi- 
cal view, the inſtitution of the Sabbath, is admirably 
calculated to afford a periodical receſs from labour 
both to man and beaft ; which could not be ſecured 


without ſtamping a divine ſanQion on it. Working 
people on this day dreſs, themſelves neatly ; they have 
leiſure to reflect that they are rational beings ; and, 


after this interval of reſt, they return to their occupa- 
tions with recruited ſpirits and freſh alacrity. Under 
ths reſtriction of laws againſt immorality, the people 
have a natural right to walk abroad for freſh air, 
and to indulge themſelves in all innocent recreations : 


ad this liberty they will naturally take , without | | 


the 


poſitive injunctions, which were ridiculous enough. 


They indulged themſelves; but the humour then was 


to return to 4 Judaical celebration of the Sabbath; 
if this gratified his ſubjects, James ſhould have over- 


looked it, for people ſeldom continue long in ex- 
treams. But with all his Lingcraft, he was an ärrant 


bungler in affairs of government; and would have 


made a better figure as preſident of a diſputing club, 


had any Robinhood ſociety . exiſted at that time. By 


his ſelf-conceit and injudiciouſly thwarting his ſub- 


jects, he haſtened ; thoſe domeſtic. confuſions, that.: 


ruined his ſon after him, 


+ Anderſon, vol. I. p. 499. 
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« tion of good and civil people, who for their quality and ability, may lawfully 
% uſe the games of bowling, tennis, dice, cards, tables, nineholes, or any 
* gther game hereafter to be invented“ 1785 ; LT. 5-7 
In 1620, the king impelled rather by the defires of his ſubjects, than his 
own inclination, thought of giving ſome aſſiſtance to his ſon in law, the Elector 


Palatine ; and on the plea of the urgency of the caſe, he attempted to raiſe 2 


* benevolence on his ſubjects. The lord mayor and citizens were required to 


* 


contribute 20, ooo J. but this on deliberation being thought too exorbitant, 
they advanced only half the ſum, which was raiſed by the ſeveral companies. 


We are told that one Barnes a citizen, was the firſt who refuſed to contribute 


any thing ; and that in conſequence of-this refuſal, the treaſurer ſent him notice 
to prepare immediately to carry by poſt a diſpatch to Ireland: he was glad to 
buy off this duty with 100/. and no one after that ventured to refuſe their contri. 
bution +. This arbitrary meaſure not ſufficiently anſwering, the king was 


obliged to have recourſe to parliament ; but the commons, after a vote of money, 
preſented him with remonſtrances againſt grievances, beginning firſt with 


patents granted for monopolies : theſe attacks on his prerogatives were but ill 


reliſhed by James, who at length diſſolved them. 


1522. 


* 


Among other abuſes diſcovered, that great man the lord chancellor Bacon 
was convicted of taking bribes in the execution of his high office, and was de- 

raded. The natural powers of his mind, and his literary abilities, rendered 
this weakneſs the more inexcuſable; though a perverſion of juſtice was by no 
means added to the charges againſt him tf. | 


A great froſt in 1620 enabled the people to carry on all manner of tele and; * 
ſports on the Thames. TS | 


The king's negociations with Spain, particularly that for a marriage between 
Charles, now prince of Wales, and the Infanta, were fo little reliſhed by 
the people, that Gondamar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, who was perceived to have 
great influence over the king, was inſulted in paſſing the ſtreets. This brought 


the king in a great rage to Guildhall, where he ſeverely reprimanded the city 
magiſtrates for the inſolence of the populace, and threatened to reſtrain them 


by military power. The royal anger was appeaſed by the whipping one poor 


fellow from Aldgate to Temple bar, for diſreſpectful words againſt this foreign 


favourite. n : 3 
In the year 1622, king James iſſued a commiſſion for licenſing, regiſtering, 
and raiſing a tax from all aliens and foreigners, for the liberty of exerciſing their 


profeſſions under the reſtrictions formerly impoſed on them &: an expedient 


which obviouſly ſhews the ſhort- ſighted policy that actuated this prince, whom the 
flatterers of that age honoured with the title of the Second Solomon. It may 


ſuffice to remark in general, that commerce was more favoured by the interval of 


ſopher in too ſtrong terms. | | 
« If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd; 
„The wiſeſt, brighteſt, neaneſt, of mankind.” 


$ -Anderſon, vol. II. p. 10. 


Auderſon, vol. II. p. 8. 4 Hume. 

1 Hume. The following couplet from Pope, ta- 
king all the circumſtances of his caſe together, may | 
De thought to mark the character of this great philo- 


Book 5 


FT. the grant, for this indulgence, were for the honeſt and reaſonable reczea. 4 
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Chap; XI "UNDER CHARLES EE 
eace enjoyed during this reign, than by any well calculated endeavours of James 
to promote it: rather by his want of courage, than by his want of inclination to 
oppreſs his people. E * 
Though the king was ſo ill diſpoſed toward the inoffenſive Puritans, and 


ſador's houſe in Blackfriars to hear one Drury a famous Jeſuiſt preacher; the 
floor of the room uſed for a chapel, which was three tories high, gave way 


great encouragement, and conſequent increaſe and inſolence of the papiſts, 


. 


had been complained of, in a, remonſtrance preſented by the commons 


Calais, no orders had been received there for their admiſſion: they were therefore 
barkation. Mean while a peſtilential diſorder ſeized the ſoldiers by their 


unable to march to the place of their deſtination +. Nothing more clearly 
demonſtrates how much the known temper of tlie prince influences all 


| reluctant ill- concerted armament, and thoſe of the gallant Elizabeth who pre- 
ceded- hin ² 5 nintes „%%% pts. x eons | 
Intereſt of money was in the latter part of this reign reduced from ten to eight 
per cent. by parliament T. 32 | | 
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Fron the acceſſion of Charles I. to the commencement of the civil war between hin 
| CIDER OH and the parliament. TE: . | 


N the demiſe of James, which happened March 27th 162 5; his ſecond 
ſon Charles, by the death of his elder brother Henry, ſucceeded to the 


intended public entry of the new king and his conſort Henrietta of Erance, on 
June 18, was laid afide on account of the plague, which in the ſpace of a year 
lwept away 35,417 perſons ; a terrible amount, which added to- thoſe reported 


X 


3 | 1 One 
Hume. T Idem. 


*% 


dean, zi Jace 2-07 5 


* 


had even burnt two Schiſmatics, it is plain he tolerated papiſts, notwithſtand- 
ing the imminent danger he was once in from their bloody machinationg: 
in 1623, a congregation of 300 perſons being aſſembled at the French ambaſ- 


to the weight, and burſting through the next, the preacher with nearly 100 


of his auditors were kilied, and. moſt of the reſt were more or leſs wounded. The 


James at laſt when it was too late, levied an army for the relief of his fon 
in law, toward which the city of London raiſed 2000 men. This army was fo 
march through France to the Palatinate ; but when the tranſports arrived at 


obliged to fail for Zealand, where no meaſures had been taken for their diſem- 


crown, and was pgoclaimed the enſuing day with the..uſual ſolemnity. The : 


to have died of other diſorders, made the whole number of deaths 54,205, 


— 


to the king, againſt the Spaniſh match, and to intreat him to ſupport the 


: 
— 
1622 


* 


1624. 


confinement on board: one half of them died, and the other half was found 


who act under his authority, than a compariſon between the event of this 


1625. 
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154 C LCWDOUN Bock I. * | 
one third of the computed inhabitants | this calamity in all likelihood was the 
N rig occaſion of his not being crowned until the ad of February following. 
Charles came to the crown at an unfortunate ſeaſon. The commons were 
now ſenſible of their weight and influence in legiſlation, and had conceived 
an idea of attempting a reformation in government, and enlarging the political 
rights of the people. Trade had increaſed and diffuſed property; reformation 
in religion had diminiſhed eccleſiaſtical tyranny; and they now juſtly 
expected that the royal power ought to be circumſcribed conformable to the 
alterations of circumſtances. The houſe of commons had begun ta queſtion 
the undue exertions of the regal prerogatives under James, who had anſwered 
them by pleading the divine right of kings: but the Puritanical party was 
prevalent, and underſtood common ſenſe and ſcripture too well to acquieſce 
under ſuch tyrannic principles. The point of liberty was ſtill to be purſued; 
and in this ill humour the young king found his firſt parliament, before he had 
opportunity to offend them otherwiſe than by his imprudent attachment to his 
father's favourite the duke of Buckingham, who was deſervedly odious to the 
whole nation. oo, | . | . 
Though the houſe of commons were ſufficiently apprized of Charles's needy 
fituation, a very inadequate ſupply was voted : the parliament on account of the 
plague was adjourned to Oxford, when the king laid his neceſſities before 
them; ſaid this was the firſt requeſt he had made to them; that if he met with 
kind and dutiful ufage, it would endear the uſe of parliaments to him, and 
preſerve harmony between him and his people. The commons however, for 
reaſons not incumbent on us to enter into, remained inflexible, and anſwered his 
pleas for ſupply with complaints; he therefore took advantage of the appearance 
of the plague at Oxford and diflolved the parliament *. _ EE 
It was in the year 1625, that we firſt meet with accounts of hackney coach- 
es plying for hire in London: at that time they were only 20 in number, and 
| did not ſtand in the ſtreets as they now do, but were ready for call at the inns, 
0 as is {till the caſe in-country towns. In ten years time they increaſed fo much 
in number, as to be reſtrained by order of council TP. SY OR 
The king entered into a project for making falt petre, which. he took 
into his own hands, and publiſhed proclamations whereby the floors of ſtables 
and dovehouſes were ordered to be unpaved, for collecting the ſalt in the 
ſoft earth, which his ſalt petre men were impowered to dig at pleaſure. In 
1627. 1627 he publiſhed another proclamation, commanding all his ſubjects of 
| London, Weſtminſter &c. near the place where the ſalt petre work was 
_ erected, upon notice given to them reſpeCtively, carefully to keep in proper 
_ veſſels, all human urine throughout the, year, together with as much of that 
of beaſts as could be ſaved, for the patentees to carry away from time to time I. 
This was a filthy tax upon his metropolitan ſubjects, and the only one perhaps, 
which they would wiſh to have frequently and duly collected. LE 
4 | * | * 3 E626 Charles, «1k 
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* Hume, + Anderſon, vol. II. p. 20. 4 Idem, p. 21. 26. 
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Chap. XI. 5 5 8 UNDER o H EEE 1 FI 15 
Charles, though with more good ſenſe than his father, entertained equally 57 


high notions of the ſacred character of a king, and was now driven to have 1 
recourſe to the prerogatives often exerciſed by his predeceſſors on caſes of - 


emergency. He exacted loans of his ſubjects; and 100,000 I. was demanded 


from the city of London; but the temper of the times was altered, and the 


citizens endeavoured to excuſe themſelves to the privy council, though without 


effect; the demand was reiterated, but to little purpoſe, as will preſently 

appear. Another order was iſſued for the equipment of a fleet, and London 
was rated at 20 ſhips; which was the firſt inſtance of ſhip money in this reign, 
that afterward- hred ſo much general diſguſt. It was not the leaſt unpopular- 
meaſure for raiſing money which was alſo employed, when a commiſſion: was 


' openly granted to compound with the catholics, for diſpenſing with the penal 


laws againſt them*. We alſo find that he pawned his crown jewels to the 
Dutch ſtates for 300,000/7. and afterward redeemed them by caſting and furniſh-- 
ing the Dutch with 610 pieces of iron cannon; which amounted in weight to 
4000 tons . ; OY; ORIEL: | A 

The required loans met with a general oppoſition. ; many perſons of fortune 


were thrown into priſon for refuſal, among whom were 20 principal citizens 


of London; and thoſe. of lower conditions of life were preſſed into land and ſea 


ſervice. But as perſecution in religion increaſes hereſy, ſo the ſpirit of liberty 


only ſpread the wider and acquired ſtrength by this political oppreſſion: an order 
of council was therefore ifſued for the releaſe of thoſe who had been impriſon- 


„Hume. It is difficult to bend facts to a com-| And I do not eſteem it a greater honour to be deſ- 


pliance with opinions propagated in oppoſition to | ©* cended from ſo great princes, than to imitate them 


them; and whatever the apologiſts of Charles may | ©© in the zeal of their piety ; in which it helps me 
ſay of his proteſtant principles, it is beyond a doubt,“ very much to have known the mind and will 
that this king and his father wanted little more tian | of our thrice honoured lord and father, and the 
the power, to return to the religion of Rome. We | holy intentions of his catholic majeſty, to give 
have ſeen that James while in Scotland made an over- | © a happy concurrence to ſo laudable a deſign ! for 
ture to that end on proper ſupport; and when | ©* it grieves him extremely to ſee the great evil, that 
Charles, then prince of Wales, was in Spain, and | grows from the diviſton of chriſtian princes, which 
Pope Gregory XV. invited him by letter to return | “' the wiſdom of your holineſs foreſaw, when it 
to the boſom of the church, his anſwer contains | ** judged the marriage, which you pleaſed to deſign, 
the following paſſage which is well worth tranſcrib- | «© þetween the infanta of Spain and myſelf, ay, 


Ing,—< It was an unſpeakable pleaſure to me to | «© neceſſary to procure ſo great a good. For it is very 


« read the generous exploits of the kings my prede- | certain, that I ſhall never be ſo extremely affec- - 
* eeſſors, to whoſe memory poſterity hath not given (' tionate to any thing in the werld, as to endeavour - - 
* thoſe praiſes and eulogies of honour, as were due to | an alliance with a prince that hath the ſame ap- 
* them. I do believe that your holineſs hath ſet | © prehenſion of true religion with myſelf. Therefore 
* their examples before my eyes, to the end, that | I intreat your holineſs to believe, that I have been 
might imitate them in all my actions; for, in | always very far from encouraging novelties, or to 
„truth, they have often expoſed their eſtates and Eos be a partizan of any faction againſt the catholic. 
« lives for the exaltation of the holy chair. And | * Roman religion; but, on the cogtrary, I have 
* the courage with which they have affaulted the | © ſought all occaſions to take away the ſuſpicion that 
** enemies of the croſs of 7e/us Chrift, hath not been] might reſt upon me, and that Iwill employ myſelf 
„ leſs than the care and thought which I have, | (“ for the time to come, to have but one religion and 
* to the end, that the peace and intelligence, which | one faith, ſeeing that we ali believe in Jeſus Chriſt; . 
* hath hitherto been wanting in Chriſtendom might'| having reſolved in myſelf to ſpare nothing, that I 
* be bound with the bond of a true concord. For | © have in the world, and to ſuffer all manner of diſ- 
like as the common enemy of peace watcheth | © commodities, even to the hazarding of my eſtate 
* always to put hatred and diſſention between the f“ and life, for a thing ſo pleaſing anto God. Har- 
* chriſtian princes, ſo I believe that the glory of God | ** ris's Life of Charles I. p. 118, 4 | 
** requires, that we ſhould endeavour to unite them. + Anderſon, vol. II. p. 36. 


627. 
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ed; and the lord- mayor of London received a hint to proceed with modera- 


A. D. 
1627. 


1629. 


privy council, in 1629, very frivolous in its object, which was to confine the 
Soldſmiths to Cheapſide and Lombard ſtreet, and to prevent mean trades from 


eame in ſo ſlowly and left ſuch ill humour among the people, that recourſe m 
was once more had to a parliament. The commons however appeared to be 


which after it had paſſed both houſes, the king was with great difficulty prevailed 
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tion in his demands of the loan within his juriſdiction. A plauſible pre- 
tence however ſoon offered for procuring a ſum from the city in a more 
peremptory manner; for during theſe diſguſts, the populace had ſeized on Dr. 
Lamb, a partiſan of the duke of Buckingham, and a reputed conjurer, who 
was ſo ill uſed by beating and dragging him about the ſtreets, that he died under 
their hands. For this outrage the citizens were threatened with. the forfeiture 
of their charter; and none of the rioters being delivered up, a fine of 6600 J. 
was impoſed on them, though as an inſtance of lenity, it was afterward com- 
pounded for 1500 marks. 12 18 5 ˙ TON 

New duties were now impoſed on merchandize by order of privy council 
without parliamentary authority; but the money thus raiſed by prerogative, 


actuated by the ſame independent ſpirit as their predeceſſors: they paſſed a vote 
againſt arbitrary impriſonments and forced loans, voted five ſubſidies to the 
king, and then employed themſelves in framing the celebrated petition of right; 


on to give the full uſual aſſent to +. 1 . | 2 cl 

In the following ſeſſion, the debates coneerning the king's right to levy 
tonnage and poundage, together with theological controverſies between the 
Puritans and Arminians, occupied the houſe of commons. The officers of the 
cuſtom houſe were ſummoned before them to give an account by what authority EF 80 
they had ſeized the goods of merchants on non-payment of theſe duties; and co 
one of the ſheriffs of London was committed to the Tower for ſupporting the 
officers in theſe exactions. Charles, with an obſtinacy that courtiers might 
then perhaps applaud under the name of firmneſs, put an end to their proceedl- 
ings by a forcible diſſolution of the parliament, with a determined reſolu- 


tion to call no more, until the people ſhewed a more compliant diſpoſition 2. cc 
The ſouthern ſide of Cheapſide from the Old Change to Buckerſbury, was hi 
then called Goldſmiths-row, being inhabited intirely by Goldſmiths, four Pe 


ſhops excepted, and made a ſplendid ſhew : this produced an order from the 


mixing among them. The lord mayor, Sir Richard Deane, employed his au- Int 
thority to better purpoſe, by publiſhing an order againſt vending of goods on 
the ſabbath day; and to enforce a more regular obſervance of it. 

_ Eccleſiaſtical grievances were as much complained of as thoſe of a political vi 
nature; Laud, then biſnop of London, was ſtrenuous in oppoſing the Puritans, 
and in introducing new ſuperſtitious rites, when the diſpoſition of the people 


would ill bear ſuch odious innovations. His zeal was ſo favourably regarded at alſ 
8 | ; 5 | . Rome, 
Five gentlemen who had been impriſoned, Sir | the queſtion to a trial in the court of King's Bench | fol 


Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir Walter Earl, | where their detention was pronounced illegal. Hume. 
Sir John Heveningham, and Sir Edmond Hambden, + Idem. 3.Car.I. c. 1. . 
had ſpirit enough to demand their liberty, and bring | 1 Idem. 


— 


though he declined the promotion, the very offer ſhews what the Roman pon 


tiff thought of him. Add to this his idolatrous behaviour at the conſecration 


that ſacred college. On approaching the weſtern door of the church, a loud 


enter in Immediately the doors flew open and the bifhop entered: falling on 


munion table. After going round the church with his attendants, repeating 
ſome of the pſalms, he pronounced a form of prayer ending with theſe words: 
We conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto thee as holy ground, not to be 
profaned any more to common uſes. Ile then denounced many imprecations on 


that ſacred edifice ; with the ſame formality. When the ſermon was over, he 
approached the communion table with many lowly reverences, and on coming 


back a ſtep or two, and let it fall; bowed three times to it, and then ventured 
to open it again. The ſame idolatrous geſticulations were repeated on uncovering 
the wine, before he adminiſtered the ſacrament ; to the great ſcandal and offence 


high, while a ſpirit of liberty and enthuſiaſm prevailed fo ſtrongly among the 
people, the ferment could not but produce national diſtraction”  . - 
This year the king revived the proclamation againſt enlarging the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter by laying new foundations within three miles of the 
gates of London, or of the palace of Weſtminſter ; alſo againſt the entertaining 
inmates, © which, ſays the proclamation, would multiply the inhabitants to 
* ſuch an exceſſive number, that they could neither be governed nor fed.” He 
alſo enjoined the rebuilding old houſes with brick or ſtone, forbad cellars for 


victualling houſes, and ſheds or other annoyances in the ſtreets +. He ſoon 


ſtantly in London with their families; adding among other reaſons, that this 
alſo © draws great numbers of looſe and idle people to London and Weſtmin- 
* ſter, which thereby are not ſo eaſily governed as formerly .“ That he 


| 3 princes 
Hume. * | 1 Anderſon, vol. IT, p. 45. Many perſons were fined 
T Anderſon, vol. II. p. 39. . 1 by the Star- chamber, for diſobedieace to this edict. 


his knees, and expanding his arms, he ſaid, with elevated eyes, This place is 
holy ; the ground is holy; in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pronounce 
it holy ! Going toward the chancel, he took up ſome of the duſt from the 
ground, and flung it in the air ſeveral times, and bowed frequently to the com- 


where the bread and wine lay, he bowed ſeven times: he gently lifted up the 
corner of the napkin that covered the bread, and, as ſoon as he ſaw it, he ſtarted 


Rome, that an offer of a cardinal's hat was twice privately made to him 1 


of the church of St. Katharine Cree in Leadenhall ſtreet, which will lead us 
to think that policy, more than averſion, with-held him from becoming one of 


voice cried out, Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of glory may 


ſuch as ſhould pollute that holy place by muſters of ſoldiers, keeping profane 
law courts in it, or carrying burthens through it; and at the concluſion of every 
curſe, bowing to the eaſt, he cried let all the people ſay Amen. He next be- 
ſtowed as many bleſſings on ſuch. as had or ſhould contribute any thing toward 


of all who were witneſſes to it“. Laud had great influence over the king in 
eccleſiaſtical affairs; and when prerogative and ſuperſtition were ſtrained fo .. 


1631. 


after iſſued a new proclamation againſt the nobility and gentry reſiding con- 


found his people not fo eaſily governed as formerly, was true enough; and all 
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| I princes who reign over powerful nations that aſpire to freedom, will find 
* the ſame, when ſuch people perceive the true ends of government to be 
perverted. . e „ n 1583 

The common council, in 1631, again took into conſideration the ſtalls of 


1633. 


particuſars of it : 
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fruiterers, fiſh, and tripe women, bakers, butchers, &c. which notwithſtanding 
former ordinances to the contrary, ſtill encumbered the ſtreets ; and — 
their prohibition of ſuch nuſances. IP COLES 

| Upon a complaint of the bad practices of vintners, bakers, &c. in London, 
the Star-chamber, in 1633, iſſued a decree to reform the abuſes; and it was a. 
ſubje& of national alarm, that this court encraached upon the juriſdictions of 
other courts, impoſing heavy fines and inflicting ſevere: puniſhments, beyond. 


the uſual courſe of juſtice. Inſtances of its unwarrantable cruel proceedings 


are to be found in all the hiſtories of England.  _ Es 
The king, this year, made a journey to Scotland to paſs the ceremony of 


coronation there, and to hold a parliament : on his return, the gentlemen of 


the four inns of court, entertained him with a. ſplendid proceſſion of maſques, 
the expence of which amounted to above 21,000/. Among theſe maſquerades 
were ſome in burleſque characters indirectly intended by the contrivers, among 
whom was the famous lawyer Noy, to convey hints of reproof to the king, 
on the many patents granted for monopolies and projects. They proceeded in 
grand cavalcade from Ely-houfe Holborn to Whitehall, where the king and 
queen viewed them from a window of the Banqueting houſe. They then 
were received into the palace, where they were entertained; and the whole: 
concluded with a ball. The queen in particular was ſo delighted with the 
ſcene, that upon her intimating a wiſh to have it repeated, Ralph Freeman, 


then lord-mayor of London, invited their majeſties to dine at Merchant Tay- 


lor's hall, and engaged the maſquers to renew their exhibition in the city . 


The famous Mr. Whitelocke, one of the commit- | ** habit was exceeding rich and glorieus, his horſe- 
tee to prepare this maſquerade, gives the following] manſhip very gallant ; and beſides his-marſhal's- 
| © men, he had two lacquies, who earried torches by 

« On Candlemas-day in the afternoon, the maſq- | him, and a page in livery that went by him, car- 
& uers, horſemen, muſicians, dancers, and all. that] rying his cloak. —- | 
« were actors in this buſineſs, according to order, % After him followed one hundred gentlemen of 
* met at Ely-houſe in Holbourn: there the grand | the Inns of Court, twenty- five choſen out of each 
committee ſat all day, to order all affairs; and | “ houſe, of the moſt, proper and handſome young 
« when the evening was come, all things being in | © gentlemen. of the ſocieties; every one-of them was 


„ full readineſs, they began to ſet forth in this order 2 mounted on the beſt horſes, and with the 
„ down Chancery-lane to Whitehall. 60 


| ſt furniture, that the king's ſtable and the ſtables 
„The firſt that marched were twenty footmen in] of the noblemen in town would afford; and they 
« ſcarlet liveries, with filver lace, each one having | ©* were forward on this occafion to lend them to the 
* his ſword by his fide, a baton in his hand, and a] Inns of Court. 1 A 
„ torch lighted. in the other hand; theſe were the | Every one of. theſe hundred gentlemen were in 
* marſhal's men, who cleared the ſtreets, made way, | „ very rich cloaths, ſcarce any thing but gold and 
« and were all about the marſhal, waiting his com-“ filver lace to be ſeen of them; and each gentle- 
« mands. After them, and ſometimes in the mid{it | ** man. had a page and two lacquies waiting on bim 
«« of them, came the marſhal, then Mr. Darael, af- | © in his livery. by his horſe's fide : the lacquies car- 
« terwards knighted by the Ing 5 he was of Lin-] ried torches, and the page his maſter's cloak. The 
« coln's-inn, an extraordinary. handfome, proper] richneſs of their apparel and furniture glittering by 
« gentleman ; he was mounted upon one of the] the light of a multitude of torches attending on 


« King's beſt horſes, and richeſt ſaddles, and his own „them, with the motion and ſtirring of their mettled 


6 horſes 


: Bock 2 
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very tran 


tions on Sundays, which all the clergy were ordered to read after divine ſer- 
vice, tended to inflame the Puritans, whoſe principles were too ſevere to con- 
ſider it in any other light than as a prophanation of religion. The encouragement 


« horſes, and the many and various gay liveries of | 
« their ſervants, but eſpecially the perſonal beauty 
% and gallantry of the handſome young gentlemen, 
« made the moſt glorious and ſplendid appearance 
4 that ever was beheld in England. {\— | 

« After the horſemen, came the anti-maſquers : 
« And as the horſemen had their muſick, about a 
« dozen of the beſt trumpeters proper for them, and | 
« in their livery, ſounding before them; fo the firſt 
« antimaſque, being of .cripples and beggars on 
« horſeback, had their muſick of keys and tongs, and 
« the like, ſnapping, yet playing in a concert before 
„ them. | 8 Mey * Fay: 
«© Theſe beggars were alſo mounted, but on the 
« pooreſt, leaneſt jades that could be gotten out of 
„the dirt-carts, or elfewhere; and the variety and 
« change from ſuch noble muſick and gallant horſes 
« that went before them, unto their proper mulick 
« and pitiful horſes, made both of them the more 
« pleaſing. 2 1 ä 

„The habits and properties of theſe cripples and 
« beggars were moſt ingeniouſly fitted (as of all the 
«.reſt} by the commiſſioners direction; wherein (as 
„ in the whole buſineſs) Mr. Attorney Noy, Sir John 
% Finch, Sir Edward Herbert, and Mr. Selden, thoſe 
„ great and eminent perſons, as all the reſt of the 
« committee, had often meetings, and took extraor- 
« dinary care and pains in the ordering of this bu- 

© fineſs, and it ſeemed a pleaſure to them,  _ 
After the beggars antimaſque came men on horſe- 
e back, playing upon pipes, whiſtles, and inſtru- 
„ ments, ſounding notes like thoſe of birds of all 
« ſorts, and in excellent concert, and were followed 
*«. by the antimaſque of birds: this was an owl in an 
„ jvy-buſh, with many ſeveral ſorts of other birds 
« in cluſter about the owl, gazing, as it were, upon 
ber. Theſe were little boys put in covers of the 
* ſhapes of thoſe birds, rarely fitted, and fitting on | 
« ſmall horſes with footmen going by them with 
© torches in their hands; and here were ſome beſides | 
* to look unto the children; and this was very plea- 
« ſant to the beholders, | | 

After this antimaſque came other muſicians on 
e horſeback, playing upon bagpipes, hornpipes, 
« and ſuch kink of northern muſick, ſpeaking the 
“following antimaſque of projectors to be of the 
* Scotch and northern quarters; and theſe, as all 
* the reſt, had many footmen with torches waiting 
« on them. 

** Firſt in this antimaſque rode a fellow upon a 
« little horſe, with a great bit in his mouth, and 
upon the man's head was a bit, with headſtall and 
* reins faſtened, and ſignified a projector, who beg- 
 ged a patent, that none in the kingdom mig 1 


e 


: 
Er oe 
Rn ow — 2 


5 19 and 
« ride their horſes, but with ſach bits as they ſhould 


— 


% buy of him. 


« Then came another fellow with a bunch of r. 


** rots upon his head, and a capon upon his fiſt, deſ- 
* cribing a N who begged a patent of mono- 
rf poly as the. firſt inventor of the art to feed capons 
„% fat with carrots ; and that none but himſelf ſhould 
„make uſe of that invention, and have the privi- 


| <* lege for fourteen years, according to the ſtatute. 


*: Several other projectors were in like manner 


1 * 
* 


This appearance of good humour between the king and his ſubjects, was ws 7 25 


tranſitory; a renewal of his father's edict for allowing ſports and recrea- 263 " 


- 


; 


«« perſonated in this antimaſque; and it pleaſed the 


** ſpeCtators the more, becauſe by it an information 
„was Covertly given to the king of theꝰ unf tneſs and 


* ridiculouſneſs of theſe projects againſt the la ; 


and the attorney Noy, who had moſt knowledge 
of them, had a great hand in this antimaſque of 
n ro " 

After this, and the reſt of the antimaſques were 
«6 paſt, all which are not here remembered, there 
came fix of the chief muſicians on horſeback upon 
** foot-cloths, and in the habits of heathen prieſts, 
and footmen carrying of torches by them. py 

After theſe muſicians followed a large, open 


« chariot, drawn with fix brave horſes, with large 
* plumes of feathers on their heads and buttocks ; 
the coachman and poſtilion in rich antique liveries, 


In the chariot were about a dozen perſons, in ſe- 


| © veral habits of gods and goddeſſes, and by them 


«© many footmen on all ſides bearing torches. | 

© After this chariot followed fix more of the muſi- 
* cians on horſeback, with foot-cloths, habited, 
« and attended with torches, as the former were. 


After them came another large open chariot: 


% like the former, drawn with ſix gallant horſes, 
«© with feathers, liveries, and torches, as the other had. 

„ Theſg chariots were made purpoſely for this 
e occaſion ; and in this latter chariot were about + 
«© dozen muſicians in like habit (but all with ſome 


% variety and diſtinction) as thoſe in the firſt chariot, 


« Theſe going immediately before the grand maſ- 
« quers Chariots, played upon excellent and loud 


% muſick all the way as they went. 


« After this chariot came ſix more muſicians 


* on foot-cloth horſes, habited and attended as the 
«© Other. | | * 
« Then came the firſt chariot of the grand maſ- 
« quers, which was not ſo large as thoſe that went 
«© before, but moſt curiouſly framed, carved and 
«© painted with exquiſite art, and purpoſely for this 
Ee and occaſion. The form of it was after 


« that of the Roman triumphant chariots, as near 
« as could be gathered by ſome old prints and pic- 


& tures extant of them. The ſeats in it were made 


« of an oval form in the back end of the chariot, ſo 


that 
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1633. ales, and other chearful feſtivals; were beheld with the ſame: abhorrence *. On 


| - ſuch occaſions the people affected ſolemnity, and the maxims of the court were 


palpably abſurd, to make the people merry contrary to their inclinations, 
that then prevailed, diſpleaſed only the Puritans, - the general extenſion of ſhi 

money diffuſed a univerſal diſcontent; and more than ever indiſpoſed the peo- 
ple to ſuffer their attention to important concerns to be drawn off, by ſports 


on the ſeaſons dedicated to religious exerciſes. The firft writs for ſhip money, 
1634. had been only directed to ſea- port towns; but in 1634 it was levied on the 


whole kingdom: and the amount of the money demanded, or the application 
of it were. not ſo much conſidered, as the precedent ; and the undue authority 


by which that demand was made. Upon the receipt of this writ in London, 


a common council was called, who preſented a petition to the king againſt it, 


as contrary to their known liberties ; though without redreſs. EN EVE 
We have this year the firſt origin of ſedan chairs in London, in king Charles's 
grant to Sir Sanders Duncomb, which repreſents, that“ whereas the ſtreets 
re of our cities of London and Weſtminſter, and their ſuburbs, are.of late fo 
„ much encumbered with the unneceſſary multitude of coaches, that many 


« of our ſubjects are thereby expoſed to great danger; and the neceſſary uſe 


„ of carts, and carriages for proviſions, thereby much hindered : — and Sir 
« Sanders Duncomb's petition repreſenting that in many parts beyond ſea, 
&« people are much carried in chairs that are covered; whereby few coaches 
« are uſed among them: — wherefore we have granted to him the ſole privi- 

| I | | 8 46 lege 

„„ After this chariot came ſix more muſicians on 

« foot-cloths, and in habits like the former; theſe 


| 4 | 
& that there was no precedence in them, and the 


But if theſe meaſures, calculated to check the ſour principles in religion 


faces of all that ſat in it might be ſeen og Pair | 
1 


„ The colours of the firſt chariot were 


«6 
10 
«c 


crimſon, given by the lot to Gray's-Inn, as I re- 


member, The chariot was all over painted richly | 


with theſe colours, even the wheels of it moſt arti- 
ficially laid on; and the carved work of it was as 


curious for that art, and it made a ſtately ſhow. It 
was drawn by four horſes all on breaſt, and they 


were covered to their heels all over with cloth of 


tiſſue, of the colours of crimſon and ſilver, huge 


plumes of red and white feathers on their heads 
and buttocks, The coachman's cap and feather, 


his long coat, and his very whip and cuſhion of 


the ſame ſtuff and colour. 


In this chariot fat the four grand maſquers of 


Gray's Inn, their habits, doublets, trunkhoſe and 
caps of moſt 

thick with ſilver ſpangles as they could be placed; 
large white ſilk ſtockings up to their trunk-hoſe, 
and rich ſprigs in their caps ; themſelves proper 
and beautiful young gentlemen. 


On each fide of the chariot were four footmen, 


in liveries of the colour of the chariot, carrying 


huge flamboys in their hands, which, with the 
torches, gave ſuch a luſtre to the paintings, ſpan · 
gles and habits that hardly any thing could be in- 
vented to appear more glorious. 


rich cloth of tiſſue, and wrought as | 


- 


Iver and] were followed by the ſecond chariot, as the lot 


fell for the Middle-temple. This differed not in 
any thing from the former, but in cofours only, 
which were of this chariot filver and blue. The 
chariot and horſes were covered and decked with 
cloth of tiſſue, of blue and filver, as the former 


was with filver and crimſon, | 


In this ſecond chariot were the four grand maſ- 


cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
60 
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cc 


quers of the Middle-temple, in the ſame habits as 
the other maſquers were, and with the like atten- 
dance, torches, and flamboys with the former, 
After theſe followed the third and fourth chariots, 
and fix muſicians between each chariot, habit 
on foot-cloths ang; horſes as before. The chariots 
were all of the fame make, and alike carved an 
painted, differing only in the colours. 

In the third chariot rode the grand maſquers of the 
Inner- temple; and in the fourth chariot went tho 
ot Lincoln's-Ion according to the lot of each 0 
them. c | | e 8 

«« The habits of the ſixteen grand maſquers were 
all the ſame, their perſons moſt handſome and 
lovely, the equipage fo full of ſtate and height 
of gallantry, that it never was outdone by any 
repreſentation mentioned in our former ſtories,” 

* Hume, 2 | 


Chap. XI. UNDER CHARCES DT 
« lege to uſe, let, or hire, a number of the. ſaid covered chairs for fourteen ' 5 
. «.years*,”: This is only one of the many monopolies. granted about that time; 
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but the chief objection to this is to. be inferred: from the reaſons given for it: 
for as the ſtreets were then narrow, the ſame plea againſt coaches for obſtruct- 


ing other carriages, lay againſt this effeminate mode of carriage, as a nuſance 


to foot paſſengers ; we ſtill find it fo, notwithſtanding the great improvement 


of the ſtreets. 2 


46 


cc 


e the ſame. And allo that no perſon ſhall. go in a coach in the faid ſtreets, 


60 


This patent was 


conſort the queen, the nobility, and others of place and degree, in their 
paſſage through the ſtreets; but the ſtreets themſelves were ſo peſtered, and 


the pavements ſo broken up, that the common paſſage is thereby hindered 


1 


ö _—  - 


followed by a proclamation in 1635, againſt hackney 1635. 
_ coaches, which were not only a great diſturbance to his majeſty, his deareſt 


and made dangerous; and the prices of hay, provender, &c. thereby made 


exceeding dear. Wherefore we expreſſly command and forbid, that no hack - 
ney coaches, or hired coaches, be uſed or ſuffered in London, Weſtminſter, 
or the ſuburbs thereof, except they be to travel at leaſt three miles out of 


except the owner of the coach 
our ſervice, when required . 


ſhall conſtantly keep up four able horſes for 
The plague this year carried off 10, 400 citizens and Bartholomew and | 


Southwark fairs were forbidden, to prevent the ſpreading of the infection. 


The raifing of ſhip money till continued to be oppoſed every where: Mr. 


Richard Chambers, a merchant, refuſed payment, and Sir Edward Bromfield, 
the lord- mayor, committed him to priſon; for which Chambers brought his 
action againſt the mayor. There is ſeldom any want of proſtitute lawyers to 
ſupport arbitrary meaſures; ſince all who act under princes that aſſume undue 
powers, participate in the exerciſe and emolument of them 4: judge Berkely, 
one of the juſtices of the court of King's Bench, would not ſuffer the legality 
of ſhip money to be argued by the council, but declared in open court, that 
there is a rule of law, and another of government, and that many things that 


* could not be done by the rule of law, might be done by that of government.” 
Having thus aſſerted that government was independent of law, in conformity to 


his own principle, he quaſhed the cauſe. | 75 ry Nos y 

This diſtinction was too flagrant to be overlooked ; the citizens became more 
refractory than before; and an order from the privy council requiring ſub- 
miſſion met with but a diſagreeable return: another order was received, which, 


produced a petition for an abatement of his majeſty's demands, praying that 


he would accept of ten ſhips inſtead of the twenty he required; but this pro- 


_ poſed compromiſe was rejected. To plague the citizens ſtill more, the privy 


council reſumed the affair of excluding all other trades but goldſmiths from 


Y Goldſmiths 


* Anderſon, vol, II. p. 49. | council, to make the beſt of whatever cauſe, or which 

+ Idem, . 9 8 F , . 
The orofeliian of the law, noble as it is in ſpe- 
culation, unhappily debauches the mind, and leads 
of the moſt ignoble ſpecies of proſtitution, that of 
he mental faculties! which are equally exerted by 


* 


ſoever fide of a cauſe, they undertake. It is fortunate 
where council can leave the principles of this trade- 
rotally behind them when they mount the bench; 
and employ their knowledge ſolely to detect the in- 


| tentional miſrepreſentations of their former brethren, - 
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. HISTORY OF LONDON Book J. 
- Goldfmiths row in Cheapſide; and peremptory letters were ſent in the kings 
name to ſhut up other ſhops there. This was farther enforced by a decree > | 
the Star- chamber, declaring, that if the alderman or his deputy did not ſhut 
up ſuch ſhops, they ſhould be committed to priſon by warrant from the 
In the year 1636, king Charles ſending to the lord-mayor to make a ſeru- 
tiny of what number of Roman catholics and ſtrangers there were in the city; 
he took that opportunity to make a cenſus of all the people: and there were 
of men, women, and children, about 700,000 that lived within the bars of his 
„„ „„ - | | . 
About this time we are informed that Charles monopolized the ballaſt raiſed 
from the river Thames; ordering, by proclamation, that no one ſhould buy 
any ballaſt from thence, but a perſon employed by him for that purpoſe. He 
alſo, poſſibly with a view to future opportunities for taxation, erected a rival 
corporation to London, by incorporating © all the tradeſmen and artgicers, in- 
„ habiting ſuch places in the city of London, as are exempted from the free. 
« dom thereof, as alſo thoſe in the out parts of Weſtminſter and Middleſex, 
ic within three miles of the ſaid city of London 1. | 573 
It was probably to ſooth the citizens amidſt theſe general diſcontents, that 
Charles, in 1638, granted the corporation of London the ample charter No. 
XLV. in the Appendix. His inſincerity was well known; and when it ſuited 
his preſent occaſions, he made no difficulty in making conceſſions with legal 
ſanctions, which he was always fertile in expedients for evading, when they in- 
terfered with his rule of government; according to the principle eſtabliſned by 
judge Berkeley, as mentioned above. His judicious biographer Harris, ſhrewdly 
remarks, that he imagined there was magic in the name of KING, which 
MN gave him the liberty of doing as he pleaſed, and the power of bending all to 
. e PTY 
Theſe recently confirmed privileges were not leng reſpected ; for, an occaſionot 
complaint being ſought againſt the city of London, a proſecution was commenced 
in the Star-chamber, for non performance of the conditions on which Londonderry 
in Ireland had been granted; on this pretence the Star- chamber impoſed a fine 
of 70,000 J. on the corporation, and deprived them of this plantation. Such 
violent oppreſſion ſo imbittered the ſpirits of the citizens, that though they 
were ſingularly applied to for loans of money, and had great plenty of it, 
yet they would not contribute any aſſiſtance to his majeſty in his expedition 
againſt the Scots covenanters ; who had then taken arms to oppoſe the violent 
impoſition of epiſcopal government and the Engliſh liturgy on them ||. The 
houſe of commons, however, took theſe proceedings into conſideration, and 


_ reſolved that this deprivation was unlawful and unjuſt. Charles 


* Dated, Star Chamber, July 7, 1637. might contain more people then, than they do in 
+ Anderſon, vol. II. p. 70, from Howells Londino- | our time. HA | 
polis. This eſtimate ſeems large for the time and | Þ Anderſon, vol. II. p. sf 
the boundaries, but if the . Nag in Queen | 5 P. 310... 
Elizabeth's proclamation againſt new buildings (App. | || Harris's Life of Charles I. p. 269. 
No. XLI.) were not exaggerated; the ſame limits | | ; 8 


— 


1 


Charles had exhauſted all the money he had raiſed by violent 


ſures were no Jeſs: oppoſed there than here, the covenanters having even taken 


fore forced once more to have recourſe ta a parliament, which met April 3, 


ſtrengthening the hands of oppreſſion by a ſupply, the commons entered im- 


heads; thoſe regarding privileges of. parliament, the property of the ſubject, 
and religion l. The king was imprudent enough to diſſolve the parliament; and 
thus both parties remaining obſtinate to their. reſpective purpoſes, Charles was once 
more driven to his prerogatives for a ſupply. The convocation was, however, 
ſtill allowed to ſit; and the members of it granted the king a ſupply from the 


univerſities, by which they ſwore to maintain the eſtabliſhed government of the 


1200 were required from London, who were accordingly raiſed: and ſhipped at 
Blackwall; but not without much diſcontent on the part of the populace. On 
the ꝙth of May, an-incendiary paper was ftuck on the Royal Exchange, inviting 


palace at Lambeth. Accordingly on the 11th at night above 500 aſſembled 
and went 'to Lambeth ; but the archbiſhop, already-apprized of the defign, had 
made. ſo goad à diſpoſition for defence, that the rabble were beat off and forced 
to retire. Nor was this all; above 26090 of the populace ruſhed into St. Paul's, 
when the High Commiſſion court was fitting ; where they tore down all the 


and an order was ſent by the privy council to the lord-mayor to keep a double 
watch in the city; and to inake every houſholder anſwerable for the behaviour 


no reſtraint on governmenf, ſo the populace thought themſelves alſo releaſed 
from it, and paſquinades were ſtuck up in various parts of the city, exciting 
the people to a general inſurrection: this produced another letter from the 
council, directing. the lord- mayor to keep the trained bands in readineſs to ſup- 
preſs alt diſorderly meetings. N ; : Re, | 
Notwithſtanding all theſe indications of general diſaffection, Charles conti- 
nued frm to his -infatudted purpoſe of ſubduing the ſpirit of the people. The 
lord-mayor and aldermen were ſummoned to attend the privy council, there to 
give in the names of ſuch citizens in each ward, as were able to advance money 
for the king's ſervice: 200, J. was the ſum demanded, which they were 


ate are EN «required 
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arms againſt the ſurplice and liturgy.” He was involved in debt, and was there- 


mediately on the pational grievances, which they claſſed regularly under three 


ſpirituality : they impoſed an oath on all the clergy, and the graduates at the | 


church, by atchbiſhops, biſhops, deans, chapters, Gc. Theſe meaſures pur- 
ſued by an odious aſſembly without the ſanction of ; parliament, ſo aggravated . 
the people, that che convocation had guards appointed for their protection + ., 
A general levy of men being required in 1640, to ſerve againſt the Scots, 


the city apprentices and others to plunder and deſtroy the archbiſhop's (Laud's) 


benches, crying out — No Hiſbop, no high commiſſion f. The court was alarmed, 


of his ſervants, until further orders. But as the rule of /aw was found to be 


11 
jand on his expedition againſt the Scots, to very little purpeſe; for his mea- 558 


1649; after eleven years interval indiſcreetly employed in irritating the peo- 
ple, of whom he now ſolicited twelve ſubſidies, about 600, ooo J. Inſtead of 
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A. D. 


1640. 


their common cauſe. 


HISTORY OF LONDON Book I. 
required to raiſe according to the abilities of the reſpective wards. Four of the 
aldermen refuſed obedience, for which they were committed to different priſons; 
and an order was iflued to take away the ſword of ſtate from the lord- mayor &. 
The king demanded alſo 4000 men from London for his army againſt Scotland, 
with coat and conduct- money for them: (he had no need at this time to go ſo far 
as Scotland to find enemies) the city magiſtrates ſhewing no diſpoſition: to obey 
all theſe commands, he ordered them to be proſecuted in the Star- chamber. 
The money in the Mint, belonging to private perſons was ſeized, until the 
owners conſented to lend him 40,000 /:' and he bought up all the pepper the 
merchants had in ſtore under the Old Exchange, on credit; which he imme- 
diately ſold again conſiderably under value, for preſent money . Such def. 
perate expedients made him truly appear in the light of a prodigal heir, who 
came to a fine eſtate which he did not underſtand how to manage. | 


While the crown continued thus violently exerting undue: powers, to the de- 


ſtruction of the general rights of the ſubject, it might ſeem an odd time for 
London to obtain charters for corporation privileges: yet ſuch were Charles's 
difficulties at this time, that provided he thought he could facilitate his main 
purpoſe, he would agree to any thing that did not interfere with it. The ci- 
tizens therefore, in hopes of putting them into better. temper; procured a ſe- 
cond charter from the king; (Appendix, No; XEVT:) confirming the former 
right, and eſtabliſhing to the city an office for the ſcavage, ſurveying, baillage, 
package, carriage, and portage, of all goods; the fees for which were pre- 
ſcribed in a ſchedule annexed. We have added that ſchedule in the Appendix, 


_ notwithſtanding its length; for, though common readers may overlook it, the 


— 


merchant may be gratified by it. in N 8 | 
The views of the Scots concurred ſo nearly with thoſe of the Engliſh, eſpe- 
cially in religion, that when the former, after their victory over the king's 
diſaffected forces at Newburn, obtained poſſeſſion of Newcaſtle | upon Tyne, 
they protected the London trade for coals with that town; and by a letter to the 
lord-mayor of London informed the city of their amicable diſpoſition to ſupport 
This letter which was doubtleſs interpreted by the citizens as an aſſurance of 
farther ſtrength to the popular cauſe, probably invigorated their intentions to peti- 


tion his majeſty then at Vork, to call another parliament ; though this meaſure 


was condemned by a diſſuaſive letter from the privy council. As this petition, 
juſt upon the eve of the civil war, contains a ſhort ſummary of the complaints 


which then agitated the people, it is given in the note below g. 
h 2805 Geh i This 


Ludlow's Memoirs. 8 „1. The preſſing and unuſual. impoſitions upon 
+ Harris's Life of Charles I. p. 311. Anderſon, | “ merchandize, importing and exporting, andthe 
vol. II. p. 6 | Fa; e urging and levying of ſhip-money, notwithſtand- 
+ <©© Moſt gracious ſovereign, “ ing both which, merchants ſhips and goods have 
„Being moved with the duty and obedience, | * been taken and deftroyed both by Turkiſh and 
which by the laws your petitioners owe unto your || other pirates. | 
« ſacred majeſty, they humbly preſent unto your | | 2. The multitude of monopolies, patents, and 
„ princely and pious wiſdom the ſeveral prefling | ** warrants, whereby trade in the city, and other 


« grievances following, viz. * parts of the kingdom is much decayed. The 
ö | 3. The 


— * 


— 
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romiſed; but a requeſt was a ed. for a loan of 200, of. from the city, to 


offered to join in ſecuri 


LE 


terms: the loan was accordingly negociate. 


Std þ 
2 


modated with a large houſe near London ſtone. An adjoining church, St. 
Swithin or St. Antholin, was aſſigned for their devotions, where one of their 


flocked with ſuch eagerneſs to their ſermons, that their church was thronged 
all day on Sundays, and thoſe who could not enter, were happy in crouding 
round the doors. The complexion of their / diſcourſes | may eaſily be imagined 
from this circumſtance.” 1341451 7 KI 

The long parliament met November 3, 1640. Had Charles early in theſe 
diſputes with his ſubjects, ſhewn a ſincere diſpoſition to terminate them, and 


tained by the great council of the nation; an accommodation hondurable and 
ſafe might have reſtored tranquillity to the kingdom. But the happy opportuni- 
ty was irrecoverably loſt ; he ſaw not that the alteration of circumſtances in the 
people, required a relaxation on the part of the king: it remained then only 
to force thoſe powers out of his hands that he would not reſign with a good 
grace. As the diſcontents of the nation increaſed, the popular demands in- 
creaſed alſo, and nothing leſs than abſolute ſubmiſſion from the king was now 


earl of Strafford and archbiſhop Laud, the king's two principal counſellors, 
equally obnoxious to the people in their civil and eccleſiaſtical capacities ; and 


4 3, The ſundry innovations in matters of reli- | ** poſed unto in the preſent war, and the various 


of peers that attended the kin „in which the calling of a parliament was 1640. 
„ 5 | 113 . 7 1 N . 

enable the king to pay his troops, and conduct the negociation with. the Scots 

to an honourable concluſion. For the re- payment of this loan, thoſe: peers 

y; and a deputation of them was appointed to ſettle the 

The treaty begun with the Scots at Rippon was adjourned to be finiſhed at 

London, where the Scots commiſſioners arrived with great ſtate and were accom- 


chaplains always preached; and it was remarked that the citizens and others 


to have the limits of-the regal power which were as yet undefined, clearly aſcer- 


expected. The firſt buſineſs the commons entered upon was impeaching the 


« gion. | 
4 4. The oath and canons lately enjoyned by the 
« late convocation, whereby your petitioners are in 
« danger to be deprived of their miniſters. 

F. The great concourſe of papiſts, and their 
« inhabitations in London, and the ſuburbs, where- 
„by they have more means and opportunities of 


religion eſtabliſhed. 


_ © of parliaments, without the redreſs of your ſub- 
« jets grievances. 4 

7. The impriſonment of divers citizens for non- 
payment of ſhip- money, and impoſitions; and 

the proſecution of many others in the Star-cham- 

* ber, for not conforming. themſelves to committees 

la patents of monopolies, whereby trade is re- 

« ſtrained. | 


*« plotting and executing their deſigns againſt the | 


* 6. The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diflolutions | 


fears that ſeized upon your petitioners and their 
families by reaſon thereof; which griev4nces and 
«© fears have occaſioned ſo great a ſtop and diſtrac- 


tion in trade, that your petitioners can neither 


© buy, ſell, receive, or pay as formerly, and tends 


to the utter ruin of the inhabitants of this city, 
the decay of navigation, and clothing, and the 
manufactures of this kingdom. Fi 


„ Your humble petitioners conceiving, that the 


ſaid grievances are contrary to the laws of this 
kingdom, and finding by experience, that they 
are not redreſſed by the ordinary courſe of juſtice, 
do therefore moſt humbly beſeech your moſt ſacred 
majeſty, to cauſe a parliament to be ſummoned 
with all convenient ſpeed, whereby they may be 
relieved in the premiſes. Wes CM 


d. EPR. | | * And your petitioners and loyal ſubjects ſhall ever 
* 8, The great danger your ſacred perſon is ex- la: r 


„ pray, c. 
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This petition had effect ſo far, as to be anſwered by a letter from the council A 1 
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166 | 
* they entered with great ſteadineſs into a ſevere ſcrutiny concerning abuſes in the 


1 


640. 


Ihe payment of both the Engliſh and Scots armies, depended now upon the 
Engliſh parliament, which therefore ſent a committee of peers and 


ting his private buſin 


roots, and branches: it being found by woful experience, to be a main 
cauſe and occaſion of many foul evils, preſſures and grievances of a very 
high nature, unto his majeſty's ſubjects, in their - own conſciences, Iiberties 


| | 5 . 
HISTORY OF LONDON .. Book I, 
various departments of government . The fame ardour- for reformation, 
ſpread among the people of London and Weſtminſter; and every man neglee. 

1 appeared wholly intent on the defence of liberty and 
religion . 519 | 13; anoihflen 0. ldewmoatth io 

The effects of the preſbyterian doctrines inculcated by the Scots Miniſters 
in the city, began” now to appear ;- a petition ſigned by 15,009 citizens was 
preſented to the houſe by alderman Pennington, member for London, praying 
the aboliſhment of [epiſcopal - church government, with all its dependencies; 


« and eſtates,” * Theſe allegations. were exemplified in a long ſchedule of par- 
ticulars; branched out under twenty eight heads. What reception this extra- 
ordinary petition was likely to meet with in parliament, may be eaſily conceived, 
when we are informed that Marſhal and Burgeſs, two puritanical clergymen 
appointed to preach before them, entertained them with diſcourſes ſeven hours 
in length f. e | 


commoners 
to treat with the city for a loan of 100, ooo. upon the credit of the ſubſidy bills, 
But diſpoſed as the city might be to ſupport the parliament, the apprehenſion 
of its abrupt diſſolution $, withheld the citizens from advancing money on ſo 
precarious a ſecurity: the magiſtrates replied by the recorder, that they could 


only perſuade, but not compel, the citizens to lend their money for any purpoſe 


pected, was then rejected by the N though it was 


they will give themſelves wholly to that vocation. 


foreign to the corporation. 


Ludlow. 
+ Hume. n 
t Idem. A bill was framed by the commons 
4% for taking away the biſhops votes in parliament ; 


« and for diſabling them to exerciſe any temporal | 


office in the kingdom ;?”” which as might be ex- 


afterward extended to the abolition of the order. 
The reaſons given by the commons for this biil, are 


worth tranſcribing, as there are no traces of fanati- | 


ciſm to be found in them, 'They are taken from 
Harris's Life of Charles I. p. 329. 3 
1. Becauſe it (the voting of biſhops in parlia- 
% ment) is a very great hinderance to - 6 exerciſe of 
their miniſterial function. | EF 
2. Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their 
«© ordination, when they enter into holy orders, that 


3. Becauſe councils and canons, in ſeveral 
** ages, do forbid them to meddle with ſecular af- 
« fairs, | Act, . 

4+ ** Becauſe the twenty-four biſhops have a de- 
« pendency upon the archbiſhops, and becauſe of 


* their canonical obedience to them. 


„ of others. | 


: Charles 


« the honours, inheritances, perſons, and liberties 


6. Becauſe of biſhops dependency and expec- 
t“ tancy of tranſlations to places of greater profit. 
7. * The ſeveral biſhops have of late much en- 
« croached upon the conſciences and properties of 
the ſubject: and they and their ſucceſſors will be 
© much encouraged ſtill to encroach, and the ſub- 
&« je& will be much diſcouraged from complaining 
« againſt ſuch encrbachments, if twenty-ſix of that 
% order bee to bee judges upon thefe complaints, 
The ſame reaſon extends to their legiſlative power, 
in any bill to paſs for the reformation of their 
« power upon any inconvenience by it. 

8. Becauſe the whole number of them 1s inte- 
c refſed to maintaine the juriſdiction of biſhops, 
„ which ' hath been found fo grievous to the three 
«© kingdoms, that Scotland hath utter}y aboliſhed it, 
« and multitudes in England and Ireland have peti - 
« tioned againſt it. 5 

9. ** Becauſe biſhops being lords of parliament, it 
& ſetteth too great a diſtance between them and the 
5 reſt of their brethren in the miniſtry, which occa- 
« ſioneth pride in them, diſcontent in others, and 
“ diſquiet in the church.” ny 


5. © Becauſe they are but for their lives, and | 
** therefore are not fit to have legiſlative power over 


§ Ludlow. 


„ 


4 


Chap. IXI. UNDER CHARLES I. 3 
| Charles at length gave ſome indications of a complying diſpoſition; he paſſed T 
the bill which veſted the right of granting tonnage and poundage in the parlia- 1644. 
ment; the trennial bill, which ſecured the parliament from prorogation or 
diſſolution without their own conſent for the ſpace of 30 days after aſſembling: 
for all which he received the folemn thanks of both houſes *. But this ſhort | 
return toward cordiality was ſoon checked by the vigorous profecution of the 
earl of Strafford; which-a petition ſigned by 20, ooo citizens, to the houſe of 
Lords, for juſtice againſt him, contributed to haſten . 

As the ſpirit of the people was now ſo violent againſt epiſcopacy, there is 


py 


farther inſults, but prevented the popith citizens from reſorting thither . 
| | | | F es 


gation they may enter into with them; and indul- 
gences for the perpetration of any violence againſt 
them: who conſign their ſouls to hell, and where | ..- 
they have magiſterial authority condemn their bo- | W 
dies to the moſt brutal tortures: if ſuch a pro- 
feſſion of faith exiſts; the principles of toleration, 
which every inoffenſive member of ſociety is ſo elear- 
ly intitled to, cannot in reaſon, ought not in juſtice 
to the community, extend to ſo dangerous a perſua- 


a . 


1 Hume. 5 

1 This violence againſt the Spaniſn ambaſſador 
happened at an extraordinary crifis ; but the queſtion 
till remains, whether ambaſſadors of a religion we 
have ſtrong reaſons to dread, ought to be ſuffered to 
open their chapel doors for the encouragement of | 
Engliſh catholics ? If there is a religion exiſting fo far 
at enmity with all mankind, out of the communion, 
4 to teach that no faith nor humanity are due to 
them ; and the profeſſors of which, can on proper | ſion. 
occaſions, procure diſpenſations from every obli- 1 | 
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Sunday all the Puritanical preachers declaimed loudly on the neceſſity of execut- 
ing juſtice upon great delinquents “: and a diſcoyery having been made of 2 
project formed with the king's approbation, for bringing up the Engliſh army 
from the north, to awe the parliament ; the plunder 'of London being by ſome 
of the contrivers propoſed as a reward to the army for this ſervice; all theſe 
circumſtances united in. irritating the populace. About ,þooo. of the citizens 
armed with ſwords and ſtaves, the next day ran to Weſtminſter, and ſurrounded 
all the avenues of the parliament houſe calling out for juſtice againſt Strafford; 
and thoſe commoners who had voted againſt his attainder, were expoſed. to all 
the inſults of this ungovernable multitude, Nor did they diſcontinue their 


aſſembling in this manner,. until they were ſhewn the proteſtation ſubſcribed 


by the members of both houſes, whereby they engaged to maintain the power 
and privileges of parliament, the rights of the people, to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to bring to condign puniſhment all thoſe: who, ſhould by force or 


otherwiſe, do any thing to the contrary ; and to ſtand by and juſtify all ſuch 


ſhould do any thing in proſecution of the ſaid proteſtation 7. 

The houſe-of commons ſoon after, on divers rumours of conſpiracies, ſent 
orders to the lord-mayor to diſarm all papiſts within three days, and alſo to all 
juſtices of the peace within the bills of mortality, to uſe their beſt endeavours 
to prevent his majeſty's ſubjects from frequenting the chapels of popiſh am- 
baſſadors. FE tr 


A diſpute now began between the lord-mayor and commonalty of the city 


about the right of chuſing ſheriffs ; the commoners denying the mayor's power 
of appointing one , which he claimed by a preſcription of 300 years; without 
their approbation and confirmation. The lord-mayor and aldermen appealed 
to the king by petition ; but, as he did not chuſe to interfere perſonally, in ſo 
critical a time when his own power was publicly diſputed, he referred them 


to the houſe of lords. The peers firſt recommended an accommodation among 


themſelves; but when that failed, and Midſummer-day, the time of election, 
was elapſed, the peers ordered the commonalty to elect both, recommending 
to them, however, the mayor's nomination to be one of them, and declaring 


that this order ſhould not prejudice the rights or prerogatives of the mayors 


for the time to come. The preſent emergency was thus, provided for, but no- 


thing farther. 


After Charles with great reluctance, had been prevailed on to paſs the bill 
for Strafford's execution, which he did by commiſſion; another was tendered 
to him during his preſent agitation, which enacted that the parliament ſhould 
not be adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own confent: 2 
meaſure which gave ample ſecurity to their future proceedings, and totally 
ſtripped the king of all power independent on them. Important as the criſis 


Was, this law proved ultimately as injurious to the people as fatal to the king; 


ſo far as it tended to perpetuate a plenitude of power in the hands of the /ame 1 
5 | : | _ 0 


i 


* Hume, + Ludlow. Harris, t Ludlow, 8 dee p. 137 ante. 


HISTORY OF LONDON Chap. XI. | 
1 5 When the attainder of Strafford had paſſed the commons, the enſuing I 
1641. 
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chap. XI. | OCLTEHENDER CHATEES. I. 
being the beſt ſecurity againſt the worſt ſpecies of tyranny. WET: 

The execution of Strafford was followed by the abolition of thoſe two violent 
inſtruments of regal and ecclefiaſtical oppreſſion, the high commiſſion court, 
and the Star-chamber ; the juriſdiction of the council was limited, and its autho- 

rity. abridged *. Many other regulations were made in the early part of this 
_ parliament equally for the ſecurity and welfare of the people. . 


rather enduring the ſecond mortification of having his authority as much 
diſmembered there as it had been in England; both nations were equally 
ſhocked at the accounts brought over from Ireland, of the general maſſacre of 
the Engliſh proteſtants in all parts by the Iriſh catholics. Great pains have 
been taken even down to our own times, to load the memory of Charles with 
the heavy imputation of authorizing this horrible tragedy ; but as no clear 
roofs have been preduced againſt him, we ſhould incline to the charitable 
{ide of the queſtion. Indeed he took no correſponding meaſures to lead us to 
any conjecture , what ſuirable profit he was to gain by ſo extravagant a 
manœuvre; and his improvement of it ought to have been as ſudden as the 
ſtroke: on the contrary, he remained in the ſame paſſive ſtate to which he 
was before reduced, only communicating his intelligence to the Engliſh parlia- 


inſurgents T. 7 e | 
Be this as it may, the parliament either believed, or affected to believe, an 


firſt ſtep was to improve this diſaſter, by raiſing money to affiſt the remains 
of the diſtreſſed Englith in Ireland, and to carry on the war there, and they 
obtained 50,000/7. by loan from the city for theſe purpoſes. Part of the money 
ſtrengthening themſelves at home. _ 3 ole os $34 fav 
Notwithſtanding the increaſing diſaffection of the people, Charles once more 
received an exterior teſtimony of regard from the city of London on his return 
from Scotland. The mayor Richard Gournay made extraordinary preparations 
to give him a magnificent reception; and met him at Kinglland, November 
25, 1641, where the recorder made him a congratulatory ſpeech on his ſafe 
return, told him he was warranted to aſſure his majeſty that the citizens met 
him with as much love and affection, as ever they met any of his royal progeni- 
tors, and with as hearty a deſire to ſhew it fully. He added---** we doubt not 
* but your majeſty will continue the defence of our .eſtabliſhed religion, and 
* the clear current of juſtice, through all the ſtreams of which your majeſty is 
*the royal fountain.” Charles returned the citizens thanks for this inſtance of 
o 1 EF bs their 


* 16. Car T6 | 44 | O Neale, having found a royal patent in the houſe of 
1 ThelIriſh rebels pleaded authority from the king | Lord Caufield whom he had murdered, he took off 
and queen to maintain their cauſe againſt the Puritans; | the ſeal and fixed it toa-commiſſion forged by himſelf, 
and ſhewed a commiſſion from the == for what they | Hume. Harris's Life of Charles I. p. 33%. / 
did. But it was afterward diſcovered that Sir Phelim | 5 | 1 8s 


3 


While the king was in Scotland, ſettling the affairs of that kingdom, or 


ment, to whom he recommended a vigorous proſecution of the war againſt the 


accuſation which ſerved to juſtify farther violences againſt the king; but their 


thus raiſed was remitted to Ireland, and the remainder was employed in 


ME as. 
of men : frequent. changes of the individuals that compoſe legiſlative bodies, 9 
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AAA t their love to him, promiſed to maintain the proteſtant religion at the hazard of 
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ö ditation. 


of Ireland was recovered, he would reſtore to the city that part of Londonderry 
of which it had been deprived. He was however deluded with the ceremony 


| ſhewed the fatal miſtake princes are but too apt to fall into, of deſpiſing the bulk 


in grand cavalcade proceeded to Guildhall, amidſt the city companies in their 


hall, after which the magiſtrates conducted them to Whitehall; where at parting 


to thank the whole city in his name. 


thoſe grievances which had been redreſſed, and provided agaiuſt in future. The 


laid for the introduction of popery and ſuperſtition inveighed againſt ; and as a 
_ remedy for all theſe evils, he was deſired to entruſt every office and command, 


diſperſed an anſwer to this remonſtrance, in which he made warm profeſſions 
But the prejudices of the people againſt the king, were now too much confirmed 


ber a petition ſubſcribed by above 20000 citizens was preſented to the houſe of 
commons, by Mr. Fookes a merchant, attended by 200 more in coaches; 
entitled © The humble petition of the aldermen, common council men, fub- 


and requeſted that the popiſh lords and biſhops might be removed from the 
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his life, and all that was dear to him; that he would govern all, his ſubjectz, 
according to the laws of the kingdom; and declared that when the kingdom 


and pageantry on the preſent formal occaſion; and made a remark, which 


of their ſubjects; in whoſe affections alone, their wealth, ſtrength, and ſecurity 
conſiſt. He ſaid -- now I ſee, that all theſe tumults and diſorders have only 
« ariſen from the meaner ſort of people; and that the affections of the better and 
e main part of the city have ever been loyal and affectionate to my perſon and 


„government.“ 5 
The lord- mayor and recorder were knighted, and the whole united company 


ſtands on each fide of the ſtreets; the city conduits running with various ſorts of 
wine. The king and the royal family partook of a grand entertainment at Guild. * 
the king embraced the lord-mayor, returned him thanks, and gave him in charge 
The publication of the famous remonſtrance of the houſe of commons, 
revived again all the latent ſeeds of diſcontent: this remonſtrance not only 
mentioned their preſent apprehenſions, but recapitulated in harſh language all 


king's concurrence in the Iriſh rebellion was plainly inſinuated, the ſcheme 


to perſons in whom his parliament ſhould have cauſe to confide x. Charles 


of ſincerity in the proteſtant religion, promiſed indulgence to tender conſcience 
with regard to the ceremonies of the church, mentioned his $reat conceſſions to 
national liberty, complained of the libels diſperſed againſt his perſon and the 
national religion, and of the reproaches thrown out in this remonſtrance + 


to pay any great attention to what he might ſay in his own defence; nor was 
he ſufficiently apprized of the farther alterations of government then in me— 


The city again took part in theſe political conteſts. On the 11th of Decem- 


* fidy men, and other inhabitants of the city of London and the ſuburbs there- 
of.” This petition complained of the toleration and inſolence of - papiſis; 
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ford by the king to ſuperſede Sir William Balfour as heutenant of the Tower; 


gave riſe to another petition to the houſe of commons, ſtiled © the humble 


« petition of divers common council men and others of the city of London:“ 
in this petition it Was alleged - that Sir William Balfour, a perſon of honour 


« and truſt, is diſplaced from the office of licutenant.; and the ſame. place 


« beſtowed upon. colonel Lunsford, a man outlawed, and moſt. notorious for 


* qutrages, and therefore fit for any dangerous attempt: the petitioners, and 


many more who have intelligence thereof, are thereby put into ſuch an height. 
« of fear and jealouſy, as makes them reſtleſs till they have diſcharged. their 
duty in repreſenting the ſame to this honourable houſe.” The confidence 
the people then had in the houſe of commons, threw the whole power of the 
nation into their hands; every one applied to them; even the city apprentices 


petitioned the ſame day againſt papiſts, and deſired that prelacy might be rooted. 


aut. The commons deſired a conference with the lords, to addreſs the king on 
Lunsford's appointment, which the latter refuſed as an infringement of the 
regal prerogative. However, on the lord-mayor's repreſentation of the turbu- 
lent diſpoſition of the apprentices on occaſion of this promotion, Charles: com- 


plied with the removal of Lunsford from his command. Sir John Biron, who 
was placed in his room, was ſoon forced to give way to Sir John Conyers *, 


and it was at laſt intruſted to the lord-mayor of London ＋. 


The bill for taking away the biſhops votes in parliament was again introduced 
and ſent up to the lords, with an irregular demand, that the biſhops, as being 
parties, ſhould have no vote in that queſtion; the pulpits reſounded with the 
danger that threatened religion from papiſts and malignants; and tumults ſtill 


continued about Weſtminſter and Whitehall, where the populace continually 


cried out againſt biſhops and rotten hearted lords. The biſhop of Lincoln 
ſeized one young fellow, whom his companions reſcued; and one captain 


Hide threatening to cut the throats of thoſe round headed dogs + that bawled 


againſt the biſhops, gave riſe to the diſtinction that afterward obtained between 


roundbeads and cavaliers. On drawing his ſword, he was apprehended, and 


carried before the houſe of commons, who caſhiered him and ſent him to 
priſon. Colonel Lunsford alſo drawing his ſword in Weſtminſter-hall, excited 
ſuch a commotion in the city, that the mayor was forced to raiſe the trained 
bands to preſerve the peace. The king on this occaſion. ſent. a meſſage to the 
common council, calculated to quiet the apprehenſions of the citizens. Twelve 


of the biſhops intimidated from attending parliament drew up a proteſtation 


againſt all laws, votes, and reſolutions, which ſhould” paſs during their forced 


| abſence ; which Charles indiſcreetly approved: for this meaſure they were im- 


peached, and committed to cuſtody. 


| . t : The 
Hume. TO '| aflaelations were entered into againſt long hair. At 
+ Ludlow's Memoirs. the reſtoration when a contrary extream took place, 


{ The city apprentices then had their hair cut and people ſtudied to appear in all things oppoſite to 
ort round their heads. This regulation was adopt- the Puritans, was the æra of wearing moſt enormous 
ed by the Puritans both here and in America; and large wigs. 1 b 


£ houſe. of peers; and was favourably received. The appointment of colonel Luns == 
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as the moſt active in oppoſition to him. A ſerjeant at arms, demanded them 
of the houſe, meſſengers were employed to arreſt them, their trunks, ſtudies 


— 
— 
— 
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The king perceiving the increaſe of theſe confuſions, was prompted by the 
queen and others to exert himſelf in checking the progreſs of them; and 
the attorney general in his name entered an accuſation of high treaſon in the 
houſe of peers, againſt the lord Kimbolton, and five commoners, Denzil Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Hazebig, Pym, Strode, and Hambden,; who were diſtinguiſhed 


and chambers were locked and ſealed: in return, the houſe voted all thoſe 


violences to be breach of privilege, and commanded every one to protect the 
liberty of the members. The flame of diſcord now began to blaze without 


_ reſtraint ; the accuſed members receiving intimation from lady Carliſle of the 


king's intention to ſeize them the next day Or 
into the city of London, where the citizens armed themſelves to protect them 


_ againſt all violence. Charles accordingly went January 4th 1642, with a retinue 


of 200 men to the houſe, and taking the ſpeaker's chair, aſked him whether 

theſe members were there: the-ſpeaker with becoming dignity falling on his 

knee, returned this prudent anſwer. e 25 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, | 5 h 1 hnes 

* I have neither eyes to ſee, nor tongue to ſpeak in this place, but as the 

e houſe is pleaſed to direct me, whoſe ſervant I am here; and humbly beg 


* your majeſty's pardon, that I cannot give any other anſwer than this, to what 


vanced up 


“your majeſty is pleaſed to demand of me.” Thus diſappointed, he returned, 
amidſt the cry of privilege, privilege ! from many of the members. 
On his departure the houſe immediately adjourned to the next day, when they 


met with the greateſt appearance of terror; and voted this action of the king 


to be a high breach of the rights and privilege of parliament, and inconſiſtent 


with the liberties and freedom thereof. They then again adjourned for ſeveral 


days, appointing a committee in the mean time to fit for greater ſecurity at 
Merchant Taylor's-hall in the city* : from whence, for more conveniency, they 
ſoon removed to Grocer's-hall. | ; | 

The day after this raſh meaſure, the king ordered the lord-mayor to call a 
common-council immediately. He went to Guildhall attended by only three 
or four lords, and on his way thither, privilege of parliament ! reſounded from 


the croud on every ſide: one of the populace more inſolent than the reſt, ad- 


ſpirit in the people than if they had expreſſed themſelves in their own vulgar 
idioms. When he came into the common-council room, he addreſſed himſelf 
to the aſſembly in the following terms.” | 
« Gentlemen, OE} at 
L come to demand ſuch perſons as I have already accuſed of high treaſon, 
* and do believe are ſhrouded in the city. I hope no good man will keep 
them from me; their offences are treaſon and miſdemeanours of an bigh 
Fe ns | ö | nature. 
* Lullow's Memoirs. Harris'FLife of Charles I, Hume's Hiſt. 


in the houſe, retired for ſecurity 


to the coach, and called out with a loud voice, To your tents, 0 
Tjrael ! a ſcripture phraſe the adopting of which indicated a more determined 
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GG UNDER CHARLES I. 
« nature. I deſire your loving affiſtance herein, that they may be brought to 
« a legal trial. „ ITT ONT #T EY Ho" . „ 
« And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed that J am a favourer of the 
« popiſh religion, I do profeſs, in the name of a king, that I did and ever will, 


- 


« and that to the utmoſt of my power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhall 
« any ways oppoſe the laws. and ſtatutes of this kingdom, either Papiſts or 


« Separatiſts ; and not only ſo, but I will maintain and defend that true 
« proteſtant religion which my. father did profeſs, and I will continue in it dur- 
bee 25 . 


66 ing 


without that applauſe which he expected. 


The citizens no better pleaſed with this general declaration of his majeſty's 


good intentions, than with the particular demand of the accuſed members; 


reſented him a petition expreſſing their fears of the progreſs of the bloody 
rebels in Ireland; their diſſatisfaction at his removing perſons of honour and 


truſt from the command of the Tower; at the warlike preparations there and at 


He then told one of the ſheriffs, who of the two was eſteemed the leaſt inclin- i 
ed to his ſervice, that he would dine with him; and departed from Guildhall 


173 
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Whitehall; and at his alarming method of going with an armed force to ſeize 
members in parliament: for all which they prayed relief; and that the accuſed 


members might not be reſtrained of liberty, or proceeded with otherwiſe 


than according to the privileges of parliament. The king returned an anſwer, in 


which he endeavoured to ſatisfy them with regard to all theſe points, by general 


profeſſions. In this interim the committee then at Grocer's-hall, had appointed 
a ſub-committee to concert meaſures for a ſafe return to Weſtminſter on the 
day when the parliament was to meet; who making the moſt of their appre- 
henſions, reſolved that the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex ſhould raiſe the 
poſſe comitatus to guard the king and parliament on that day. The mariners 


by petition to the committee figned by 1000. hands, offered to conduct them 
by water to Weſtminſter, which was accepted; they 
proper arms and artillery, but all of them unloaded, unleſs reſiſtance ſhould 
render it neceſſary: the apprentices alſo offered their ſervices, which were 
_ thankfully declined. „„ e | 
On the 11th the committee with the lord Kimbolton and the five accuſed 
members took water at the Three Cranes with great naval ſtate, attended 


- „ 


by forty long boats, armed with ſmall pieces of ordnance, the Thames being. 


covered with boats and barges : while the London trained bands marched by 
land to Weſtminſter ; accompanied by vaſt crouds, -who, inſtead of feathers, 
wore the proteſtation in their hats. The ſheriffs, and the ſea captains who had 
commanded the boats were called into the houſe, where they were thanked for 
their ſervices, by the ſpeaker, and were indemnified from any future queſtion: 
for their conduct on this occaſion. Two companies of the London trained 
bands were ordered to attend the houſe daily for their protection under 


major Skippon, and a guard was ordered to be. placed. round the Tower by 


The 


land and water, to prevent military ſtores being taken away from thence. 


ur 
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were ordered to provide. 
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than for the reduction of Ireland, or for the payment of, the Scots troops; on 
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and he retited to Hampton court, where he had ſufficient opportunity to repent 


of the injudicious meaſure which gave riſe to them. The commons applied 
by a committee to the city of London for a loan of 100,000 J. Which was 
anſwered by an expoſtulatory remonſtrance, in whieh the lord- mayor and 
citizens renewed the former plea of having no power to raiſe money for foreign 


uſes. They alſo recapitulated grievances. unredreſſed, and pleaded that no ef- 
fectual aſſiſtance had been ſent to the Iriſh proteſtants in conſequence. of the 


former loan. Petitions now flowed in from all parts; among others the porters, 


who declared themſelves 15,000 in number, concluded with ſaying- -“ that 


« jf ſuch remedies were any longer ſuſpended, they would be forced to extre- 


« mities not fit to be named, and make good the ſaying that neceſſity bas no 


% /aw.” Several poor people, or beggars, in the name of many thouſands more, 
preſented a petition which propoſed * that thoſe noble worthies of the houſe 
of peers, Who concur with the happy votes of the commons, may ſeparate 


* themſelves from the reſt, and ſit and vote as one entire body *.“ The 
encouragement given to ſuch ridiculous applications, by the thankful reception 


of them, ſhews how ſtudiouſly the commons cultivated the good will of the 


lower orders of the people to ſtrengthen them in the great reform of regal 


and church authority which was now projected. The very women beſtirred 


themſelves on this momentous occaſion. A brewer's wife, followed by many 


thouſands of her fiſter politicians, brought their petition to the houſe, (it was a 
mercy to the members it was not a verbal one) wherein they claimed an equal 


right with the men of declaring their ſenſe of the public cauſe, © becauſe Chriſt 
Chad purchaſed them at as dear a rate, and in the free enjoyment of Chriſt, 


« conlifts equally the happineſs of both ſexes.” Pym came to the door of the 
houſe, told them their petition was ſeaſonably offered, and thankfully accepted; 


and begged that their prayers for the ſucceſs of the commons might follow their 


_ petition. T. However trivial theſe incidents may now appear, they ſerve 


to ſhew how ſtrong the tide flowed to overwhelm the unhappy king. 
Charles, informed of the application the 22 had made to the city for 
money, expreſſly forbad the citizens to advance money for any other purpoſes 


the penalty of his diſpleaſure and the forfeiture of their charters: which pro- 


thus the civil war commenced. 


duced a declaration from the parliament juſtifying their demands, and promiſing 


protection to all who ſhould aid and aſſiſt them. The commons, ſecure of the 
Tower of London, Hull, and Portſmouth, proceeded to get the militia into 


their own hands; but this transfer the king could by no means be prevailed on 


to conſent to: the parliament aſſumed the command of the militia, by their 
own authority; the king, in oppoſition, iſſued commiſſions of array; the nation 
was divided by the exertion of theſe counter authorities; the troops intended 


for Ireland were augmented under the earl of Eſſex for the ſervice of the parlia- 
ment at home; the king erected his ſtandard at Nothingham, Auguſt 22: and 
| CHAT. 


Hume. | + Idem. 


| Book I. 
be effect of theſe extraordinary proceedings on the minds of the people, 
1642. 


may be eaſily imagined; the king was not without apprehenſions on his part; 
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From tbe commencement F the civil aar, to the execution of Charles I. 


- 


O well affected were the citizens of London toward the cauſe of the par- 
liament, that no leſs than 4000 of them enliſted under the earl of Eſſex 
in one day *; the parliament committed the lord-mayor -Sir Richard Gournay 
to the Tower, and preferred articles of impeachment againſt him, for cauſin 
his majeſty's commiſſion of array to be proclaimed in the city: for this offence 
he was degraded from the magiſtracy, rendered incapable of any office or honour, 
and ordered to continue in priſon during the pleaſure of the lords. On the 
king's approach toward London, the parliament ordered the trained bands to 
be in readineſs, and the paſſages and avenues of the city to be properly ſecured 
with poſts, chains, and courts of guard: the citizens were much alarmed; 
great numbers offered their labour to put the city in a proper poſture of defence; 
and they applied themſelves to the work ſo vigilantly that it was ſoon accom- 
plihed. All ranks, ages, and ſexes were ſeen digging, carrying earth and 
other materials; which laudable induſtry, the Royaliſts, or Cavalier party, 
endeavoured to burleſque in a ballad, intitled, © Round-headed cuckolds, 
come dig.“ 2 . SR e th 
After the drawn battle of Edge Hill +, of which both parties claimed an 
advantage that neither of them reaped, the earl of Eſſex: ſent the earls of Pem- 
broke and Holland, the lords Wharton and Say, with Mr, Strode to London, 
to give the lord- mayor, aldermen, and citizens, the moſt favourable repreſenta- 
tions of that action, and to animate them to a vigorous ſupport of the parlia- 
mentary forces. They exerted themſelves in haranguing the corporation at 
Guildhall on theſe topics; and by every popular argument, clenched with texts 
of ſcripture, exhorted them all to arm themſelves and apprentices to aſſert their 
common cauſe. The king endeavoured to counteract the effect of this correſ- 
pondence by a proclamation, promiſing indemnity for all paſt offences, ſome 
perſons excepted by name, but threatening puniſhment for any future aſſiſtance 
to the parliament by money or perſonal ſervice againſt him, and concluding 
with promiling a redreſs of grievances. The king however was diſtant, and 
diſliked; the parliament was at hand and confided in: they therefore improved all 
theſe circumſtances ; and, to recruit their forces, publiſhed a#{ordinance to en- 
courage apprentices to enlift ; promiſing them ſecurity againſt the forfeiture of in- 
dentures, bonds, or infranchiſement; and that, when the public ſervice was end- 
ed, their maſters ſhould be compelled to receive them without puniſhment or pre- 
judice. The maſters alſo were -promiſed ſatisfaction from the public for any 
conſiderable loſſes by the abſence. of ſuch apprentices. This order, though 
it may at firſt view appear injurious to the citizens, was an artful expedient ; 
as it was calculated to draw away the moſt licentious only, and who therefore 
| could 


\ 


* Hume, I Fought Oc. 23. 1642. 


1 ce ould beſt be ſpared: it is true they would be much worſe on a return; but 
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1 172 it was highly probable their indentures would run out and terminate in the 


e | „ CREW 
After the engagement at Edge hill, the king advanced as near as Reading, 
and afterward to Colabrook, where the parliament ſent him freſh overtures for 
an accommodation. Charles agreed to enter into a treaty; and Eſſex by haſty | 
marches reached London. The parliament ſent orders to their troops for a 
ceſſation of arms, expecting the like on the king's part“; but the next day 
under cover of a thick miſt, he advanced to Brentford, hoping to ſurprize the 
train of artillery then at Hammerſmith ; and finally the parliament and city: 
he was however, unexpectedly and vigorouſly-repulſed by a party which lay at 
Brentford. This attack, while a treaty was depending, cauſed a general con- 
ſternation ; Eſſex immediately drew his forces together, to ſtop the king's pro- 
greſs; and an order being ſent to the city for the trained bands to be drawn 
out, they marched immediately under major Skippon, and joined the earl of 

' Effex, at Turnham Green; which induced the king to retire to Oxford. 
It is obſerved that civil wars are more deſtructive than any other: this is per- 
haps unhappily neceſſary to inſure ſuceſs, where the reſources of the contending 
parties are confined to the ſpot on which they are fighting. It has however 
been alſo obſerved, to the honour of our countrymen, that this war was con- 
daucted upon more humane principles than inteſtine wars uſually are in other 
countries. But while both parties profeſſed themfelves the champions of 
liberty and good government, whatever their ſecret intentions might be, they 
could not, according to Engliſh ideas, but preſerve ſome degree of generoſity in 
their proceedings toward each other, and the country in general. Had Charles 
employed all opportunities to diſtreſs the trade of the city of London, he might 
have rendered the citizens more inveterate againſt him; but he would at the 
ſame time have thrown them into confuſion, and obſtructed the aſſiſtance they 
ſo quietly afforded his opponents. On the contrary, his lenity and regard for 
them merit more praiſe than- his policy under this conteſt ; eſpecially if he 
thought thereby to cultivate their good will: for he iſſued a proclamation from 

Oxford, dated December 8, ordering his officers and ſoldiers to give no inter- 
ruption to the carrying of merchandize to the city of London, on pain of ſevere 
and exemplary puniſhment. +20 „ 

In return, as it may be ſuppoſed, for this act of favour, the citizens ſent a 
petition to his Wijeſty, by a deputation of two aldermen and four commoners, 
lamenting the unhappy diviſions between him and the parliament, and the 

cauſeleſs diſtruſt he entertained of the citizens; aſſuring him of their loyalty 
and affection, and inviting him to return to the parliament without any martial 
attendants, in order to ſettle the differences between them: a requeſt ſuth- 
ciently abſurd in the preſent poſture of affairs, and only calculated to repre- 
ſent him averſe to the reſtoration of peace and order, by the certainty of a 
refuſal. The king returned his anſwer by one of his own attendants, to 
ſecure 


| oP) P 1 


ft ond 


Hume. + Ludlow's Memoirs. 


VV 
ſecure it from being ſuppreſſed; a caution by no means unneceſſary, when DF 


authority, or any army, in rebellion againſt him. i 
When his anſwer was read, the earl of Mancheſter and Mr. Pym, two of 
the committee of parliament preſent, ſeverally addreſſed the common hall, 
anſwering the ſeveral allegations contained in it, and juſtifying the views and 
proceedings of parliament; in which they ſucceeded ſo effeftually, that the 
aſſembly declared with loud acclamations their determination to live and die 
with the parliament. On the news of this reſolution, the king ſent a letter to 
the ſheriffs of London, ordering them to apprehend the lord mayor, Fulke, 
Venn, and Manwaring, as before; an act which was morally impoſſible for 
them to execute, had they been ſo difpoſed : and that the ſeveral companies 
mould be aſſembled by the maſters and wardens, with all free-men and appren- 
tices, at the ſeveral halls, for the purpoſe of having his former letters read to 
them. He added moreover, that he ſhould henceforward keep a very inquiſitive 
eye over the conduct of all his ſubjects; and that he ſhould take care that thoſe 
who did not behave as good ſubjects in this kingdom, ſhould not receive advan- 
tages as his ſubjects in any other; to ſhew how eaſy it was for him to puniſh 
their diſloyalties abroad, who might for a while avoid his juſtice at home. 
In ſhort, the civil war could not but continue, while the propoſitions of each 
party continued inadmiſſible by the other; and while their oppoſite, authorities 
were ſo ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, that every individual was driven into one party or 
other, without the poſſibility of maintaining either neutrality or moderation 
between them, er ee er | 88 
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on the occaſion. 


: HISTORY OF LONDON 
The ſheriffs immediately laid this letter before the parliament, while the 
ſters of ſome of the companies were taken into cuſtody for attempting obe. 
d a declaration of indemnity was iſſued for the ſheriffs behaviour 
The conduct of the city was now deciſive: by order of the 
common council, the city wall was cleared of all ſheds and buildings without; 


ma 
dience to it; an 


its bulwarks were repaired and mounted with artillery, and new works added 


at the parts moſt expoſed. The parliament which confirmed this act of com- 


mon council, March 7, extended the plan of fortification ſo -as to include 


London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark. They were ſurrounded by a chain of 


forts, connected by lines of communication; all the ways leading to the city 


were ſtopped up, excepting thoſe entering at Charing Croſs, St. Giles's in the 


fields, St. 


ohn's-ſtreet, Shoreditch, and Whitechapel; the extremities of 
which ſtreets were fortified with breaſtworks, muſket proof. For the expence 


of theſe great works, eight fifteenths. were levied on all the wards in the city; 
and they were proſecuted with ſuch alacri | 


ty, that the ramparts and redoubts 
were compleated in a'ſhort ſpace of time. hots af 

While freſh negociations were ineffectually opened between the king and 
parliament, the latter eſtabliſhed an aſſeſſment on the city of London, which 


excluſive of Weſtminſter and the ſuburbs, was to pay the almoſt- incredible 


ſum of 10,000 J. weekly! the reſt of the kingdom was charged with 23,518/.*, 

Sir Nicholas Criſpe, with other royaliſts in the city, entered into a ſcheme 
to ſeize the king's children out of the hands of the parliament, to ſurprize the 
Tower, to let the king's troops into the city, and to get poſſeſſion of the par- 


liament. For this purpoſe they obtained a commiſſion from the king under the 


reat ſeal, conſtituting them a council of war for the cities of London and 


8 

Weſtminſter, the borough of Southwark, and county of Middleſex. But the 
ſervant of one of the aſſociation diſcovering the conſpiracy, two of them were 
executed before their own doors, in Holborn and Cornhill, others of them died 


in priſon, and the eſtates of the reſt were confiſcated +. ft | 
The common council, on April 27, ordered the city members to apply to 
parliament for leave to deſtroy the croſs in Cheapſide, with all its ſuperſtitious 


ornaments ; and on May 10, the ſheriffs by order of parliament cauſed the 


a reciprocal return of favours. He therefore by a proclamation, dated July 17, 


2 wv 


Book of Sports to be burned in Cheapſide, by the common hangman. 

The open part the city of London had now taken againſt the king, 
aggravated by the diſcovery and puniſhment of the plotters abovementioned, 
occaſioned him to reflect, that by allowing the trade of the city to continue 
undiſturbed, he only ſtrengthened the hands of enemies nowiſe diſpoſed to grant 


prohibited all intercourſe and trade with the city of London ; or with any other 
| dread of death, procured his reſpite from mere four 
aſſion, until he recovered the uſe of his reaſon ; 20 
his pious attention to the miniſters who viſited him, 
together with his liberality to them, at length gan 
his pardon on a fine of 10,000/, Hume. 


Hume. Anderſon,  _ | 
. Edmund Waller, the Poet, was one of this aſſoci- 
ciation, and was condemned to death with Tomkins 
and Challoner, who were hanged ; but Waller ſaved 
his life by confeſſion and impeaching his friends. 
His puſillanimity which was extraodinary under the | 
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Chap. XIII. N DER CHARLES. I. 
aà loan of 50, ooo 4. to be employed in the ſervice of the city; and at the ſame 


. 17 da . 2 ö 33 x Fe $244.55 DA T0 in ens. 
Charles was this ſummer ſucceſsful in his military operations, and the par- 
liament proportionably diſcouraged : Eſſex returned toward London, with ſhat- 


J N ebellion againſt him. While this meaſure was purſued at Oxford, 


6 the common council of London, equally alert, paſſed an act, July 1 8, for raiſing 


time agreed to move the parliament for an ordinance to compel all monied- men 


179 


— 


— 
A. D. 


1663. 


within the bills of mortality, to advance money on 'this occaſion, according to 


tered diſpirited troops; the gallant Hambden was killed, whoſe, loſs was 
eſteemed equal to that of an army; the king's troops had taken Exeter, Briſtol, 


jeſty for peace, and very long and warm debates, were the conſequences of this 
declared. intention. But, the London clergy the following ſunday, declaimed 
violently. on the, proſpect of ruin to the city, if peace was now offered to the 


king: papers were alſo ſtuck up in all parts, requiring the well affected to riſe 


and fat down before Glouceſter *. Theſe diſaſters occaſioned, a conference 
between the lords and commons about renewing their propoſitions to his ma- 


as one man the next morning, and go to the houſe of commons, where the 


malignant party had out- voted the good. The city petitioned: the parliament 


againſt an accommodation, and this petition was carried up, Auguſt 7, by Sir 


Ilaac Pennington, the lord- mayor, attended by ſuch a multitude of citizens, 


that many members withdrew from fear, and the parliament were awed into a 
renunciation of their amicable intentions. It was however recommended to the 


lord-mayor, to prevent ſuch riotous applications for the future. 


Nor was this the only danger the parliament had to apprehend ; for no 


ſooner had they declared againſt a pacification, than they were furiouſly attacked 


on the other ſide, and by the other ſex. The women frightened by the pre- 


ſent inconveniences, of the war, and not reaſoning to remote. conſequences, - 


framed a petition, intitled © The Humble Petition of many civilly diſpoſed 


cloaths; they crouded about the door of the houſe, calling peace, peace ! Give 
us thoſe traitors that are againſt peace, that we may tear them to pieces Give 


us that dog Pym ! Theſe civilly diſpoſed women proving ſuch arrant terma- 


gants, it was found neceſlary to oppoſe them by force; ſome of the trained 


bands were ſent for, who, being ſaluted with vollies of brick bats and ſtones, 
were provoked to fire among them: ſome being thus killed and others wounded; 


the reſt thought proper to run away. Nor ought the trained bands to be ac- 


| #* Ludlow's Memoirs. 555 


Women, inhabiting in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, the ſuburbs 
« and parts adjacent. This petition which prayed for the ſpeedy ſettlement 
of the nation and the renovation of trade, was carried up by 2 or 3000 mean 
women, with white ribbons in their hats. The commons told them they did 
not doubt anſwering the end of their petition in a ſhort time; and deſired them 
in the mean while to return quietly to their habitations. This vague anſwer 
not ſatisfying them, they continued clamourouſly about the houſe, where their 
numbers increaſed, and among them were ſeveral men dreſſed in women's 
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HISTORY OF LONDON 
cuſed of tarniſhing their military renown in this rencounter; for when the 
gentle ſex can ſo flagrantly renounce their character, and make ſuch: formidable 
attacks on the men, they certainly forfeit the polite treatment due to them 
as women. rot} ING F A Tanh.. 4 

The relief of Glouceſter was now the object of immediate conſideration : the 
common council ordered the city companies to advance 50, ooo /. more; all 
ſhops within the lines of communication were commanded to be ſhut until 
the ſiege of Glouceſter was raiſed; and ſix regiments, one of horſe, two of 
trained bands, and three of auxiliaries, raiſed with amazing ſpeed, joined the 
main army under Eſſex, to effect this important object. The relief of Gloy. 
ceſter, followed by the battle of Newbury, in which the city trained bands 
are allowed to have greatly diſtinguiſned themſelves, gave a more favourable 
turn to the popular cauſe. Theſe events checked the king's progreſs, revived 


o 


the ſpirits of thoſe already engaged on the fide of the parliament, and deter. 


mined thoſe dubious perſons who waited to declare for the ſtrongeſt party. 
When Eſſex returned to London, he was received in a triumphant manner 
by the lord-mayor and aldermen in their formalities, who congratulated him on 
his return and ſucceſs, as the protector of their lives and fortunes _ 
The trained bands who had now ſeen ſervice and acquired ſome military 
experience, ſoon found another opportunity of ſignalizing themſelves, in aſſiſt- 
ing Eſſex to diſpoſſeſs the king's troops under Sir Lewis Dives, of the town 


of Newport Pagnel, which he was fortifying. The Orange regiment is par- | 


ticularly celebrated for its fine appearance and martial dicipline, under colonel 
Wilſon, a gallant young gentleman, in partnerſhip with his father, a con- 
fiderable merchant. As his connexion with trade could be no diſparagement 
to his military character; ſo the poſſeſſion of property independent of mere 
wages, is the beſt ſecurity for the fidelity of a ſoldier to the true intereſtt of 
his country. 5 | e 

On September 17, the parliament, who had themſelves ſubſcribed to the 
ſolemn league and covenant framed at Edinburgh, under the influence of Sir 
Henry Vane, the younger, ordered it to be received by all who acted under 
their authority: no one therefore was admitted to the common council of the 
city, but thoſe who conformed to this teſt of religious principles. By this 
meaſure the Scots, pleaſed with the hopes of extending the Preſbyterian diſci- 
pline over both kingdoms, and thus totally to expel the ſurplice and liturgy, 
were induced to ſend an army of 20,000 men to the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh 
parliament F _ IDES $ | n 5 

The common council on October 2, appointed an armed watch of the 
inhabitants of all the wards and precincts of the city, to keep guard by night: 
the numbers allotted to each diviſion, amounted in the whole to 197. 

October 17, the king renewed his proclamation againſt all communication 
with the city of London, or any other city or town in arms againſt him; 
nevertheleſs a private negociation was projected by Sir Bazil Brook, colonel 


Read, and others, independently of the parliament, for the city to treat _ 


Hume. 
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Chap. Xll. 


the king was induced once more to write a letter, dated December 26, to the 1644. 
mayor, aldermen, and well affected ſubjects in the city; to be read to them at 
common hall: but this buſineſs being diſcovered to the parliament, the 
managers of it were taken into cuſtody, together with the king's letter; and a 
committee of eight lords and ſixteen commoners were deputed to lay this. under- 
hand tranſaction before a common hall. The earl of Northumberland there 
ſpoke ſo ſtrongly againſt a deſign, which he repreſented as a popiſſi ſcheme to 
diſunite the parliament and the city, that new aſſurances were reciprocall given 
of abiding by each other, and both Wan were Wife to, ome with, the cor- 
poration, at Merchant- Taylors Hall. 81181415 

The firſt introduction of exciſe Abts in England. 18 1700 at this 5 
the parliament at Weſtminſter voted a tax on beer, ale, tobacco, and other 
commodities, and called it the exciſe ; the king's parliament at Oxford imitated 
the example, and impoſed the like duties on all places under their power; 
after which they never met any more . The parliament at Weſtminſter went 
farther, they ordered all the inhabitants of London and its neighbourhood, to 
retrench onè meal in a week, and contribute the value of it for the ſupport of 
the public cauſe . However this tax might be raiſed, it is highly probable 
that the citizens excuſed.their bellies altogether from contributing to it. | 

An important victory was gained March 29th 1644, by Sir Williame Waller, 6, 
over the royaliſts under Sir Ralph Hopton, at Cheriton. near. Wincheſter, where ey 
the city troops behaved with great gallantry ; and a public thankſgiving Was 
ordered to be obſerved within the bills of mortality on April 9, for this ſucceſs. 
In conſequence of this victory the parliament had publiſhed an order for drawing 
all their forces together to improve the advantage, and put a ſpeedy end to the 
miſeries of the nation: and their great reliance on the ſupport of the city of 
London in this ſtruggle, will appear by the pains the parliament took to revive 
their zeal from time to time. A common hall was ordered to be ſummoned on 
the evening of the thankſgiving day; at which a committee of the lords and 
commons attended; when the earls of Warwick, Eſſex, and Pembroke, Sir 
Henry Vane, Denzil Hollis, and Glyn the recorder, exerted all their rhetoric, 
to engage the citizens to a vigorous co-operation with the parliament in bring- 
ing this war to a final iſſue. The city next on May the 16th. preſented: an 
addreſs or petition. to the parliament to exhort them to perſeverance: they 
thanked the parliament for their eſpecial care of the Tower of London and caſtle 
of Windſor ; but expreſſed their apprehenſions at the diſcontinuance of the 
committee of parliament, at the want of execution upon delinquents, the not 
putting Tilbury fort into ſafe hands, and at the endeavours of divers members 
of parliament to gain re-admittance, after having betrayed their truſt by bearing 
arms againſt the parliament. The commons in their anſwer promiſed the city 
ſatisfaction as to all theſe points. 

The city of London was now materially diſtreſſed, two ways; the PH weſt- 
ward by water was obſtructed by (his garriſons of Greenland and . : 

ituate 


® Anderſon, vol. II. p. . 15 bes + Hume, 
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the king, and Fs to mediate: between them. As a foundation to this treaty ＋ I 
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any biſhop, dean, or chapter. 


had indeed altered t 


and received thanks for their paſt ſervices; the earl of Eſſex in partic 


—ſituated near the river Thames: and the marquis of Newcaſtle, - then in 


HISTORY OF LONDON 


ſſeſſion of the town of Newcaſtle upon Tyne, with the adjacent country, had 


4 4 r | . \ » * 
rohibited the exportation of coals to London. For the reſtoration of the navi. 


gation of the Thames, the city, notwithſtanding its former numerous levies, 


ſent out two brigades under the command of colonel Brown, on whom the 


parliament conferred the rank of ſerjeant major general: and for the temporaty 
ſupply of the city with fuel, the parliament iſſued an ordinance, impowering the 
corporation to dig turf and peat upon any ſequeſtered: lands, or upon any 
grounds, gardens and orchards excepted, belonging to the king or. queen, or 


? 


_ Amidſt theſe military operations, the parliament though they had in a great 
degree unſettled the eſtabliſhed” religion, had not found ſufficient leiſure to new 
model the church upon any other plan: an aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, 
articles of the church, aboliſhed the liturgy, and eſtabliſh- 
ed a new directory for public worſhip; but the liberty of praying and preaching 
being under no reſtraint, new opinions and ſectaries, were continually forming. 
The London clergy therefore preſented a petition to the parliament complaining 
of the confuſed ſtate of religion; and requeſting, in virtue of the folemn 


covenant they had entered into, the eſtabliſhment of a pure diſcipline and 


government, according to the word of God, and the example of the heſt reform- 
ed churches. This petition being read September 18th, the petitioners received 
the thanks of the houſe; and a committee of twenty three miniſters was ap- 


pointed, pro tempore, any ſeven of which were impowered to ordain miniſters: 
and any perſon preſuming to exerciſe the miniſterial function in the city, with- 


- 


out their ordination, were ſubjected to puniſhment. 
March 4th 1645, a common hall was ſummoned by order of parliament, 
where their commiſſioners informed the citizens of the whole proceedings in 
their ineffectual negociation with the king at Uxbridge: for the continuation 
of the war therefore, a loan of 80,000 J. was defired of the city. roy 75h 
The monied men in the city, uſed to depoſit their money in the mint in the 


Tower of London, as a kind of bank for ſafety; but Charles in the year 1640, 


having made free with the money there, they after that kept it at home. But 
on the breaking out of the civil war, apprentices and ſervants often leaving 
their maſters to go into the army; merchants and tradeſmen in ſuch unſettled 
times could no longer confide in them. They therefore about this year 1645, 


began to lodge their caſh in the hands of Goldſmiths,. both to receive and pay 


for them: which was the firſt origin of bankers in London &. Archbiſhop Laud 


was brought to trial and beheaded, about this time. it 
By a wiſe regulation, the parliament now paſſed what was called the ſell. 


denying ordinance; which excluded the members of both houſes, from al 
civil and military offices: but unhappily ſome few exceptions were admitted in 
plan calculated to preſerve the fountain of legiſlation pure from contamination. 


In conſequence of this ordinance many members reſigned their commands, 
ular was 


4. allowed 


®* Anderſon's Hiſt, Comm. vol. II. p. 77. 


, 


1 


obliged to quit his office of lieutenant of the Tower; and the houſe of commons 
referring the choice of a ſucceſſor to that important truſt, to the lord-mayor 


Chap. XIII. (UNDER) CHARLES ja 3183 
allowed a penſion of - 10,000/. per annum *; alderman Pennington alſo wasn 


1645. 


and common- council; they nominated colonel Weſt, who was approved of by 


the houſe. Oliver Crom wel, one of the moſt actiye in this regulation, artfully 


procured his on obedience:to be diſpenſed with f; and thus by preſerving his 
influence in both army and parliament, was at length by his great talents 
enabled to maſter both, and erect his o] uſurpation on the ruins of the regal 


Among the ſectaries which now prevailed, and which, however they 
differed on points of religion, had hitherto concurred in their endeavours for 


civil liberty; the Preſbyterians and Independents are to be diſtinguiſhed... The 


former, who were the majority in the parliament, and in the nation, ' coincided 
with the Scots in their plan of church government: the latter, of whom 


Cromwel and - Vane were principal leaders, predominated in the army; they 


rejected all eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments, creeds, and ſyſtems ; they taught that 
every congregation compoſed a ſeparate church, independent of every other, and 
whoſe power was limited to its members: in politics they adopted a- levelling 
principle. The independents were of courſe the moſt averſe to granting reaſon- 
able terms to the king; and were zealous for the eſtabliſhment of a republican : 


form of government. 


On Saturday June 14th 1645, was fought the deciſive battle of Naſeby, ; 


which was followed by the ſpeedy ruin of the king's affairs in all quarters. 


On the 19th both houſes: of parliament attended a thankſgiving ſermon at Chriſt- 
church in Newgate-ſtreet on account of this victory; after which they dined - 
with the lord-mayor, aldermen and common-council, at Grocer's hall. When 


the dinner was over, they ſung. the 49th pſalm together, and then ſeparated. 


| Prophane wits may perhaps ſmile at this mode of celebrating a day of joy; but 
had the king and his party been as good pſalm fingers as the parliamentarians, 
his affairs might have terminated otherwiſe than they did. A few days after 


a committee from the parliament ſolicited a loan from the city of 30, ooo 1. to 
enable them to pay arrears due to the Scots army: and the corporation received 


the thanks of both houſes for their ready compliance. ) 


* 


In conſequence of a petition from the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common 
council to the houſe of Lords, for a ſpeedy ſettlement of church government, 
according to the covenant, the parliament undertook this great work; and by 
an ordinance eſtabliſhed the Preſbyterian model, in all its forms of congrega- 
tional, claſſical, provincial, and national aſſemblies . The city of London 
received a letter of thanks on this occaſion, from the Scots parliament for their 


4 
1 


zeal and fidelity in doing and ſuffering for the cauſe of God d. 


* 


1 # x 


* Hume, | | | r S 1 
+ Harris's Life of Cromwel p. 120. Ludlow's Me- | $ Dated St. Andrew's Januory 27th 1645-6, - 
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HISTORY OP LONDON 


retired to London, which alarmed the parliament, leſt this reſort. ſhould giye 
birth to ſome dangerous enterprize : they therefore by an ordinance impowered 


the city trained bands to ſearch for'delinquents, and expel them from all places 


within the bills of-mortality. Upon apprehenſion. of the king himſelf coming 
privately to London, they alſo publiſhed three * ordinances ;. the firſt 1mpowering 
the city militia to ſecure his perſon; the ſecond commanding all papiſts, and 
thoſe Who had borne arms againſt the parliament, to depart out of the lines of 
communication round London and Weſtminſter, on pain of being treated by 
the rules of war as ſpies ; and the third declaring that whoever ſhould; harbour 


or conceal the perſon of the king, ſhould be proceeded againſt, as a traitor to the 
-GOMMmon: wealth. ß Wee e 


The king however inſtead of coming to London, where the independent par. 
ty was now much inereaſed, thought he had milder treatment to expect from the 
Preſbyterians; he therefore privately retired from Oxford to the Scots army then 
before Newark; which ſoon after removed northward with him to Newcaſtle, 


From this place he wrote to the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, expreſſing 
his full reſolution to comply with the parliaments of both kingdoms in every 


thing for ſettling truth and peace. But peace was farther diſtant than ever, 


though one party in the diſpute was ſubdued, and a fugitive. Fi 

The popular party having now no common object to employ their arms againſt, 
.indulged their animoſities againſt each other, and the diviſions between the Preſ- 
byterians and Independents began to appear more evidently. The corporation of 


London on May 26th 1646, preſented a long remonſtrance to the parliament, under 
ſeveral hegds, ſome of them complaining of political grievances, but principally 


of the ſwarm of ſectaries which diſcovered themſelves every where, and who 


if they ſhould get into places of honour and truſt, might diſturb. the public peace 


both in the church and commonwealth. The lords returned thanks for this 


teſtimony of duty and good affection; but the independent party in the houſe 
of commons took it very ill that the preſbyterian party in the city ſhould 
pretend to preſcribe laws to parliament. That houſe only replied that they 
would take the remonſtrance into conſideration on a proper occaſion. But 
though this remonſtrance was ſo coolly received by the commons, a warm letter 
of pious thanks was tranſmitted from the general aſſembly of Scotland to the 
citizens for their zeal againſt ſectaries, and adherence to the ſolemn league and 
covenant. In the mean time the Independents in the city prepared a counter 


petition figned by ſeveral thouſands of the citizens, in which they prayed the 


parliament to proceed in managing the affairs of the kingdom according to their 
:own wiſdom, and the truſt repoſed in them; and that they would never ſuffer 
any other to ſhare with the parliament, or to. preſcribe to them in the govern- 


ment or power of the nation. For this petition ſo aceeptable to the preſent 


views of the commons, the thanks of the houſe were given. 5 
Notwithſtanding theſe indications of diſagreement, the city advanced two 


Joans to the parliament of 200, ooo J. each; the one on the ſecurity of 4 
| EXC 
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exciſe and biſhops lands, toward arrears due to the Scots army &, and the other 


continuance of this civil war, the parliament had raiſed up ward of forty millions; 


beſide what the king raiſed on his fide, in thoſe places over which his power ex- 
tended . The ability to anſwer ſueh heavy demands, was a ſtrong proof of 


the commercial wealth of the nation. 1171 ne ae W 
The advance of the mutinous army toward London, under Fairfax and 
Cromwell, after ſeizing the king out of the hands of the parliamentary com- 


miſſioners, cauſed great apprehenſions in the city; and produced a petition 


1646. 


1647. 


March iyth, 1647, from the citizens to the parliament, in which they profeſſed 


their zeal for the parliament and the coyenant ; requeſted the diſbanding of the 


they preſented another petition, in which after deſiring that any honourable 
means may be uſed to prevent the farther effuſion of chriſtian blood, and a renewal 
of the power, of ſearching for ſuſpected perſons and arms; they added“ that 
« according to our allegiance, the covenant and agreement of both nations, his 


« majeſty's royal perſon may be preſerved, and ſo diſpoſed of, that. the parlia- 


« ments of hoth kingdoms, may have free acceſs unto him, that thereby a right 
* underſtanding may be obtained between them; and this tottering church and 
kingdom, after all our fears, ſorrows and ſufferings, may enjoy the bleſs- 
ing of a well-grounded and Jong-defired peace; whereby this kingdom may 
ebe the better enabled to ſend ſpeedy relief and help to miſerable. bleeding 


army, and that they might annually chuſe their committee of militia. The 
commons replied that theſe particulars were then under conſideration. June 8th 


Ireland.“ The petition concluded thus. And as this city, from the 


beginning of theſe troubles,” have faithfully adhered to the parliament;; ſo we 
* are reſolved,” by the bleſſing of God, never to deſert the ſame ; but, with the 
* utmoſt of our lives and eſtates, will ſtand and fall, live and die, with the 
* parliament of England, according to our covenant.” The petitioners were 


thanked, received the like profeſſions of attachment from the houſe, and an ordi- 


nance was iſſued according to defire. A committee of both houſes was alſo. ap- 
pointed to deliberate with the committee of the London militia, on the arming all 
perſons in London, Weſtminſter, and within the lines of communication; for 


the ſafety of the parliament and the city. 


by Fairfax, Cromwell, and other of the commanders, was ſent to the lord- 


mayor &c. of London; explaining their pretenſions in plauſible, terms, which 
amounted to defiring a ſettlement of the kingdom before the army was diſbanded: 
inſiſting that their being ſoldiers, did not ſtrip them of their intereſt as Engliſh- 


men in the great cauſe for which the parliament invited them to take up arms; 


and concluding with a menace if the city ſhould think of oppoſing them by 


force. This letter was laid before the parliament, who ordered a committee 


to conſult with the committee of the London militia on the neceſſary meaſures on 
3 1 1 eb lM 
* Theſe arrears were ſettled at 400,000 l. of which | delivering up the king's perſon to the Engliſh parlia- 
wy were to receive the half inſtantly, and the other | ment. Hume, 258 7 ö 
balf at two ſubſeguent payments, on condition of | + Anderſon, vol. II. p. 80. 


When the army had advanced to Royſton, a letter dated June 10th, and ſigned 


« rights and authority, according to the covenant.” They concluded thus. 
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. ſo dangerous a juncture. The army was deſired not to come within 25 miles . 
1647, of the city, but intelligence arriving that it had approached nearer, and that 0 
the horſe would be in town before noon the next day; a general confuſion and 7 
conſternation enſued : all ſhops were ordered to be ſhut up, and the trained | 
bands to arm inſtantly; but upon farther thought theſe orders were revoked, 1 
and only ſtrong guards placed round the lines which incompaſſed the metropolis, fi 
An anſwer to their letter was ſent on the 12th by a deputation of four aldermen h 
and eight commoners, who were impowered to treat with the general about x pe 
right underſtanding between the city and the army. In this letter the good | 
ſervices the army had performed were acknowledged; they were requeſted not W. 
to quarter within 30 miles of the city, to prevent increaſing the price of provi- co 
ſions; they were told that the citizens deteſted the thoughts of a new war, but co 
that under the uncertainty of what might enſue, they had put themſelves ina in! 
poſture of defence, but without the leaſt intention to do any prejudice to that act 
army which had been ſo eminent an inſtrument of their deliverance and ſafety ; for 
and that they had recommended their demands to the parliament. pre 
The citizens now entered into a correſpondence upon very unequal terms, with | 
a licentious army juſt at their doors: and flattered themſelves with the idea of for 
acting a mediatorial part between the parliament and their troops. The army the 
required that no forces ſhould be raiſed in the city ; the citizens with the con- wh 
ſent of the parliament, agreed, and promiſed to move the parliament for their req 
better payment, that they might be enabled to remove to a greater diſtance; and 
which however ſoon after appeared to be no part of the ſerious intentions of the met 
ſoldiery. 7 e this 
This parliament which obtained the name of the long parliament, had fat fea 
an undue length of time; and having ſecured themſelves from diſſolution from into 
the beginning, the long continuance of the ſupream authority in the hands of parl, 
the ſame body of men, generated new grievances which took place of thoſe the! 
they had removed. It may be ſuppoſed that the repreſentations made by the rity, 
army, who availed themſelves of the popular complaints, had ſome influence men 
with the corporation, as well as the power with which they were inforced; comi 
when the lord- mayor &c. preſented another petition to the parliament, com- ſuch 
plaining of bad management, and preſcribing rules for the better regulation of whic 
government. They complained of the arbitrary power. exerciſed by their com- high 
mittees and others, by whom good ſubjects had been oftener oppreſſed, than more 
delinquents ſuppreſſed ; of the embezzilment of the public money ; which had comn 
raiſed the diſcontents of the ſoldiery for want of their pay; and for theſe and the m 
other ſpecified grievances, redreſs was prayed. They defired “ that the parlia- lame 
* ment would for the preſent pleaſe to lay aſide all buſineſſes of leſſer conſe- with 
*« quence, of private concernment, and improve their time, and utmoſt endez- patch, 
_ ** vour, that ſuch laws may be prepared for his majeſty's royal concurrence, 3 | oppoſ 
may ſettle the government of the church, ſecure the people from all unlawful windo 
< and arbitrary power whatſoever in future, and reſtore his majeſty to his jult the pa 
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« And laſtly, that ſatisfaction being made by delinquents, according to T. 


« wiſdom of parliament, an act of oblivion may be paſſed for an utter abolition 
« and final reconcilement of all parties and differences. 


The allegations in this | petition had real foundation; and the parliament 
ſtrength from this circumſtance; that the petitioners had the thanks of both 


houſes, for this arraignment of their conduct 3 and they were acquainted that the iy 


petition being long, ſhould be conſidered in due time. 


The city was now diſtracted by the two principal factions, the Preſbyterians, My 


who were for an aceommodation with the king, and a ſettlement of religion ac- 


cording to the eovendnt 3 and the Independents, who wers for eſtablilhing 4 
commonwealth to the excluſion of the king and the covenant : and each party 


inſtigated their apprentices and others to preſent petitions to the parliament 


according to theſe” different principles. Two counter petitions were there- 


fore framed and delivered under the names of thoſe of the young men and ap- 
prentices of London. Se eg en G4. e 3 = 
The government of the city was however in the hands of Preſbyterians, there- 

fore when the parliament iſſued their ordinance for chuſing a new committee of 


the militia to provide for the ſecurity of the city; none were elected but ſuch 


who were of that perſuaſion. General Fairfax on this, ſent a letter to the city, 
requiring the militia to be reſtored into thoſe hands out of which it was taken; 
and though the corporation did not N 7, the apprehenſions of the parlia- 
ment procured a'reverſal of the order. The Preſbyterians were ſo enraged at 
this meaſure, that all the officers-and ſoldiers of the trained bands and auxiliaries, 
ſea commanders, ſeamen and watermen, young men and apprentices, entered 
into a ſolemn engagement, to endeavour that his majeſty ſhould come up to the 
parliament, with honour, ſafety, and freedom; to ſettle all differences with 


the parliament, with the Scots commiſſioners; and defend his perſon and autho- 


rity, the privileges of parliament, and the liberty of the ſubject. This engage- 
ment was preſented to the lord-mayor and common council, and cauſed great 
commotions in the city. The general wrote to the parliament to put a ſtop to 


ſuch dangerous combinations; and a declaration was accordingly publiſhed by 


which all perſons who ſhould ſubſcribe that engagement were deemed guilty of 
high treaſon; Far from having the defired effect the Preſbyterians became only 
more outrageous, and in conſequence of two petitions to the lord- mayor and 
common=-council, the corporation petitioned the parliament for re-eſtabliſhing 
the militia ; which was followed by a petition from the young men &c. to the 
lame effect. Theſe latter petitioners rudely preſſing into the houſe of commons 
with their hats on, and . — open the doors, cried vote, vote, agree, dife 
batch, we'll wait no longer ] exclaiming inceflantly to have thoſe members who 
oppoſed their will, delivered up to them: and ſome of them getting to the 
windows of the houſe of lords, threw ſtones in upon them with many threats *: 
the parliament thus beſet on all fides, found themſelves neceſſitated to yield to 
758 . 7 5 whatever 
„ Ludlom. Hume. 8 
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Hyde-Park, and congratulated his excellency on his arrival; the common- 75 
council ſaluted him at Charing-Croſs, and by an ordinance of parliament, he 1647. 


was that day made conſtable of the Tower. 


P N 


The army was thus become maſters both of the city of London and the parlia- 
ment; and the following day Auguſt 6th 20, ooo troops marched triumphantly 
through the city; but preſerved the greateſt order, decency, and appearance of 
humility. The general on the plea of buſineſs declined an invitation to dine in 
the city, but made no objection to the preſent of a golden haſon and ewer valued 
at 1200/7. A loan of o, ooo l. was then required of the city for the payment 
of the ſoldiers, which not being complied with, the parliament · at the deſire of 
the army paſſed a vote for the demoliſhing the fortifications which ſurrounded 
the cities of London, Weſtminſter; and borough of Southwark. The general 
then wrote a peremptory letter to the lord- mayor &c. to raiſe the money, but 
this not producing'a ready compliance, the cauſes of the late riots at the parlia- 
ment-houſe were examined into; and the committee for that purpoſe declaring 
there were ſufficient grounds for impeaching Sir John Gayer the lord-mayor, 
and four of the aldermen; they with the recorder were committed to the Tower, 
and articles of impeachment ordered to be drawn up againſt them. Cromwell 
then ſecretly labouring for his own: exaltation delivered it as his judgment, 
« that a confiderable part of the chief citizens of London, and ſome in every 
county, be clapt up in caſtles and garriſons, for the more quiet and ſubmiſſive 


carriage of every place to which they belong: further ſaying, that, from the ik 
« riſing of the late tumult in London, there ſhould be an occaſion taken to hang 
the recorder and aldermen of London, then in the Tower, that the city might 1 
* ſee the more they did ſtir in oppoſition, the more they -ſhould ſuffer; adding, 1 
* that the city muſt firſt be made an example kx 0D f 


The city now deprived of its mayor, choſe alderman Warner on September 

27th to be lord- mayor for the remainder of that year and for the year following; 

but the money for the troops not being yet raiſed, the general informed the 

citizens of his intention to quarter 1000 men in the city under colonel Hewſon 

to enforce the levying theſe arrears. However, the houſe of commons deſired 3 
lieutenant general Cromwell to write to Fairfax, to defer this meaſure; for 


* * EF. 
. 8 . 
r 


which they had the thanks of the corporation. 
The parliament receiving a petition which tliey adjudged to be deſtructive to 
the being of parliaments, committed the preſenters of it to priſon: but if their 
conduct was arraigned before this revolution, their authority was now diſ- 
regarded. The next week numbers of citizens attended the houſe with another 
petition, highly reflecting on the partiality of the commons, and deſiring the 
immediate diſcharge of the former petitioners. The court of common council 
alſo, on the firſt of December, petitioned for the proviſion of the army, to enable 
them to remove farther from the city; that free quarter might be prevented, and 
ſurpernumerary forces diſbanded ; that the government might be ſettled; the 
A | 0 1875 n ie 1187191 5 197 0 ö covenant 
Major Nobert Huntington's Reaſon's for laying | triumphed over Huntington's charges againſt him; - 
#ewn his commiſſion : in Harris's Life of Cromevell. | the full view of his conduct reflects credit on them. 
P. 152, Though Cromwell's power at that time N 
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HISTORY, OF LONDON 
covenant obſerved; and that the impriſoned aldermen and recorder. might be 


diſcharged, The citizens were indeed thanked, and due regard promiſed to 
2 ition. But in order to check the future oppoſition of the city, the 


their pet 0 | | 
3 of a conſpiracy was made uſe of, as the foundation of an ordinance to 


regulate the election of common- council men: wherein it was ordered, that ng 
perſon. who had been puniſhed for malignancy againſt parliament, that had 
adhered to the king againſt the parliament during the unnatural war, that had 
entered into the late engagement, which preceded. the horrid force againſt the 


houſes of parliament, or who had any hand in that force; ſhould for one whole 


year be elected into any office in the city of London, or have a voice in ſuch 
elections. fe: $546 f af | l 
During theſe ſubordinate ſtruggles for power, the great national buſineſs of 
ſettling the government, was no farther entered upon, than by each faction 
tampering with the captive king while he remained with the army, to ſtrike 
up a ſeparate bargain with him. He on the other hand, ſeeing himſelf courted 


on each ſide, unhappily conceived that neither party could do without him, and 


2648, 
lioentiouſneſs. Numbers of diſorderly 


therefore from an overſtrained policy cloſed with neither, ſtill waiting for better 
terms. The Independents however had only temporized until they had ſubdued 
the city of Londog and the parliament ; when finding himſelf more ſtricth 
guarded, the king was deluded by the arts of Cromwell * into an attempt of 


making his eſcape; but was only betrayed more compleatly into his power by 


being conducted to Cariſbrook caſtle in the iſle of Wight. 950 n 
The diſcordance of men's minds in the mean time bred general confuſion and 
perſons, having aſſembled on Sunday 
April 10, 1648, to tipple and divert themſelves; a practice which though 
authorized from the pulpit, during the two laſt reigns, the ſeverity of the pre- 
ſent times would not allow; they were oppoſed by a party of the trained bands 
ſtationed at Finſbury to prevent ſuch prophanation of the Sabbath. The trained 
bands avere diſperſed by the mob, who ſeized their colours, and inereaſing 
their numbers, divided themſelves, and ran to different parts. One body went 
to Smithfield, where they doubtleſs collected auxiliaries ; another to Whitechapel, 
where they took the colours from a captain's company; while the greater part 


ran to Whitehall. Being diſperſed by the parliament's guards at the Meuſe, | 


they returned in great fury, and uniting with the reſt, broke open priſons, ma- 
gazines and houſes, me he off arms, money, plate, and other valuable effects; 


and ſeizing the drums then beating for the trained bands, applied them to 
raiſe recruits for God and king Charles. They then took poſſeſſien of the city 


gates, forced the guard at the lord-mayor's houſe, carried off a piece of ordnance 
which enabled them to gain the magazine of arms at Leaden-hall. Early 
next morning however two regiments .of regulars detached by general Fairfax, 


totally routed them; and by ten o'clock, the city gates were opened and quis | 


Though the common; council applied to parliament the next day to * 


; * 
* * 0 . 
Book I. 


chap. XI. UNDER CHARLES I. 1 
their abhorrence of this tumult, to requeſt the appointment of a thankſgiving for "RI 
its ſuppreſſion, and for a ſpecial commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer to try the 1648, 
priſoners 3 yet a garrifon of 1000 foot and 100 horſe was placed in the Tower 

to awe the citizens, the poſts and chains in and about the city were taken down 

and a ſcheme was formed by the army to diſarm the city, and arm only 
their own friends there, who would thus, be able to command all the reſt by mili- | 
tary law. This humiliating treatment was averted by petition to the parlia- 
ment; and inſurreCtions of the royaliſts in other parts of the kingdom, drawing 
the army away from the .metropolis, the parliament applied to the city for a. 
guard; the citizens took this opportunity to ſolicit the power of regulating their 
militia, of nominating the lieutenant of the Tower, and that the garriſon 

there might be removed: when each granted the others deſires to their mutual 
ſatisfaction. 2 1 75 2 Ws 7 n | 

The cavaliers were not idle in the city; for the honſe of commons communi- 

cated to the lord-mayor and common- council, the intelligence they had received, 

of a dangerous conſpiracy, to deſtroy the parliament and city, Preſbyterians and - * 
Independents, and roundheads in general; for which deſperate purpoſe many 135 


. . > 
* > A = „ 
FE 
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thouſands were enliſted and ſworn to ſecreſy. For the defeat of this ſcheme 
the committee of the London militia, were deſired to keep the ſeveral regiments 
of trained bands ready for immediate ſervice; and the city was invited to unite 
with the parliament for their common ſecurity. The corporation returned their 
acknowledgements for this information, declared that their intereſts were inſepa- 
rable; and that they would live and die with the parliament according to the 
proteſtation. By an ordinance of both houſes, all diſaffected perſons were order- 
ed to depart from London and within twenty miles thereof. ob: Lag 
The city and parliament improved this reſpite from preſent violence which 
the abſence of the army now afforded ; and the good correſpondence thus renew- 
ed, encouraged the corporation to petition for the enlargement of their magiſ- 
trates from the Tower; in which petition they expreſſed their ſatisfaction at 
the parliamentary votes and reſolutions not to alter the fundamental government 
of the kingdom, by king, lords, and commons; to adhere to the ſolemn league 
and covenant, and the treaties between the two - kingdoms. The recorder 
Glyn, was accordingly releaſed, with ſome others of inferior note; but with 
regard to the aldermen, the commons ſaid the affair was of ſuch importance as to 
require farther conſideration : which was acknowledging that though the army 
was removed, their apprehenſions of it, were not. NB A IH 67 
The lord-mayor and common-council next laid before the parliament a letter 
from the Kentiſh royaliſts, defiring affiſtance, and inviting the corporation to an 
aſſociation with them : for which they received the thanks of - both houſes, who 
in return, ventured to diſcharge three of their aldermen from confinement. 
But ſtill anxious for the ſettlement of the nation, the citizens renewed their 
applications for a perſonal treaty between the king and both houſes, conſiſtent 
with his majeſty's honour and the ſafety of parliament; for the compoſing: of 
differences, and concluding a laſting peace: and that all armies might be 
3 | diſbanded, 
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E= Jiſbanded, and the ſoldiers arrears juſtly paid. A committee was appointed for 


Ec 3: s: - thi ſalutary purpoſe ; but finding the buſineſs remiſlly proſecuted, the citizens 2 
again petitioned on theſe points, and that the city might have power to unite 

the militia of London and the outparts by one committee; and if © requilite; p 

to raiſe horſe for the ſecurity of his majeſty's perſon, the parliament and city, 3 

The duke of Buckingham, and the earls of Holland and Peterborough wrote 61 

to the city for aſſiſtance in their intentions to join with the forces of Surrey, Kd 

Suſſex and Middleſex, to releaſe the king and bring him up to parliament, ine 

This letter being communicated to the two houſes, the commons voted that Wo 

thoſe peers ſhould be proceeded. againſt as traitors. - A ſpirit of diſcontent had 15 

extended to the fleet; ſeventeen ſhips lying in the mouth of the river, had declated * 

for the king ; and putting Rainſporro- their admiral on ſhore, ſailed over vid 

to Holland, where the prince of Wales took the command of them“. He ſent 1 

a letter and declaration to the lord- mayor and common- council of London, who har 

delivered copies to the houſe of commons; upon which the houſe ordered the the 

originals to be laid before them, and that the citizens ſhould return no anſwer qua 

nor proceed in any thing relating to them without their eſpecial licence. The 7 

citizens however, ſteady. in the purpoſe of reſtoring order to government, again gal 

petitioned both houſes to that end; for the effectual obſervance of the ſelf. oon 

denying ordinance; and for the relief of thoſe merchants whoſe property had of t 

| ſuffered by the revolted ſhips under prince Charles. king 
| Other petitions followed, but the people by their attention to politics being edt 
of excited" in theſe diſputes, were too much divided in opinion as to the future doo! 
| frames of government and religion, to have any treaties with the king take effect. to b 
| The Independents or Com monwealths-men, were numerous in the houſe of and 
94 commons, in the city and all over the nation; for when people ſtudy to ſhun to a 
Us one extream, they too often ruſh to the: oppoſite one. Theſe had the caſ- was 
. ting vote, by having the army on their fide; who after ſuppreſſing the the | 
i royaliſts in other parts of the kingdom, were now returning to deſtroy after 
N the parliament and the king himſelf, the only preſent enemies remaining. Ti 
I he city of London had advanced 10,000 J. for defraying the. charges attend- many 

ing the treaty with the king at Newport in the iſle of Wight; but the treaty any c 

being prolonged, the parliament were negociating an additional loan for that even 

1 purpoſe, when a letter from general Fairfax, dated at Windſor November goth theſe 
_ 1648, arrived, demanding 40,0004. from the city by the next night for the expre 
arrears of the army; otherwiſe the citizens were given to underſtand the army aſſura 

would be quartered upon them, or in plain terms, upon pain of military execu- mind 

tion. The citizens referring the conſideration of this letter to the houſe of the n; 

commons, they reſolved that conſidering the arrears due from the city, the 

money ſhould be paid: they certainly confidered that a contrary reſolution Ha 
would ſignify little now the army was again hovering over the. ks 
© In oppoſition to the treaty entered into with the king by the parliament, ſo long! 
the council of general officers had ſent a remonſtrance to the parliament, where- 1 
een FP. 467 E 3 95860 lte 1 355 VV In ceeded a; 
i | „Hume. war putt 
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in they MOR, of this treaty ; demanded. that the king mould be brought 
to juſtice, as the capital cauſe of the blood ſpilt during the war; and that a 

riod ſnhould be put to the preſent parliament, and proviſion be made for a 
more equal repreſentation: in coneluſion they added their hopes that theſe things 
would “ not be taken ill becauſe from an army, and ſo ſervants, when their 
« maſters are ſervants, and truſtees for the kingdom #. PDurin 155 the confterna- 
tion of the parliament at the ſudden declaration of theſe intentions, the army 
increaſed their alarm by ſeizing the king's perſon, and pan him to be 
caſtle, and from thence to the army at Windſor Tx. 1 

wo days after the letter above- mentioned, 1 + ther army {I AY in the 
neighbourhood of London, and quartered in . 


bare floors without firing; the general wrote to the magiſtrates either to provide 
the ſoldiers with bedding, to be deducted out of their ret or to find them 
varters in the city. A 
The parliament though this: farrounded by the army, proven ſteadily to 
gail the treaty with the king; and after a debate of — days, the houſe of 
commons had reſolved, by à majority of 129 againſt 83, that the conceſſions 


of the king were a-foundation fobthe houſes to proceed upon a ſettlement of the 


kingdom F. The next day, which was December 6th, two regiments ſurround- 
ed the parliament houſe, and Colonel Pride who commanded the guard at the 


doors, having a liſt of ſuch members of the Preſbyterian party, as were intended 


to be excluded from fitting, forcibly arreſted them in their paſſage to the houſe; 
and ſuffered none but the determined Independents to enter, who amounted. not 
to above fifty or ſixty F. This military violence on the parliament, which 
was ludicroully termed Pride's purge, was a ſure means of ſecuring a majority in 
the houſe ; and will ſufficiently account for the extraordinary meaſures that were 


afterward purſued ſheltered under a parliamentary ſanctionn OE" 


"Theſe ſudden and violent revolutions excited general atoacthinent] 3 terror 3 
many began to withdraw their effects beyond ſea; foreigners ſcrupled to give 
any credit to a people ſo torn by faction, and oppreſſed by military uſurpation : 
even the internal trade of the kingdom began to ſtagnate; and in order to remedy. 

theſe 2 evils, the generals publiſhed a declaration, in which they 
expreſſe 
aſſurance, nor the plauſibility of their following profeſſions, could in ſenſible 


_ cure, or atone for, the violence which Was $.employeg to impoſe them on 
the nation. {01-7 01-2 | 
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* Harris's "_ 4 Charks J. p. 404. Singular as tiontherefore is to be b . in the light of 
the reſolution was of bringing the king to a trial, it | the after thonght of a party, now ſenſible of their own 
appeared with a much worſe grace after detaining bim ſtrength, and reſolved to exert it to the Fo extent. 
ſo long in expectation of a reſtoration, and treating | + Ludlow's Wee 
with him in the mean time to that end; than if they | 1 Hume. 

ad, deſtitute as they! were of law or precedent, pro- | 5 Ludlow. Hume. 
creded againſt him judicially, as ſoonas the event of the | 1 . 
war put them in poſſeſſion of his perſon. This tranſac- | 


eſtminſter, the out parts, and 
villages near at hand; the remainder were the next day quartered in the ſuburbs 
round London, ' where many of them in great houſes being obliged to lie on the 


d their reſolution to ſupport law and juſtice [. But neither this 
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lf chis choſen remnant. of a garbled aſſembly, may in compliance with the 
= uſual forms of ſpeech, be honoured with the name of a houſe of commons; 
we may proceed to relate, that a committee of the houſe was appointed to form 
a charge againſt the king: on the report of which committee a vote paſſed, 
declaring it treaſon in a king to levy war againſt his parliament *. It is ſaying 
all that can be ſaid on this remarkable occaſion, to add that the event points out 
the traitors ; and that had Charles been victorious, he would certainly have uſed 
the heads of the popular party in the ſame manner. But it is doubtful whether 
this will juſtify the appointment of a court of juſtice compoſed of has acculers, 
in oppoſition: to the few-peers who remained in the upper houſe, to try the king's 
former conduct by this recent declaration. Pride's purge however affords the 
belt expoſition of the diſputed merits of this tranſaction, o. 
For the more effectual ſecurity in carrying on ſo ſingular a proſecution, the 
city trained hands were diſmiſſed from their attendance, and in their ſtead a 
regiment of horſe with another of foot, were appointed to guard the houſe of 
commons. The money demanded from the city by the army, not being yet 
paid, two regiments of foot, with ſome troops of horſe, alſo entered the city, 
and quartered in Blackfriars and its neighbourhood: from whence, by the 
eneral's order, they went and ſeized the treaſure in Weavers, Haberdaſhers, 
and Goldſmiths halls ; from the firſt of which they carried off 20,000 J. An- 
other regiment of horſe was quartered in the city the following day, to awe the 
city from any reſentment of theſe acts of violence, 
The nation now felt the danger of employing a military force to redreſs their 
grievances. The army raiſed to ſubdue: the king, having performed that 
a ſervice, aſſumed the privilege of arbiters, and next reſolved to ſubdue the people. 
They were maſters of the metropolis, had purged the parliament of all oppoſers; 
and now employed them as their ſervants to purge the corporation in like 
manner. The commons paſſed an ordinance to incapacitate all thoſe citizens 
who had ſubſcribed the petition for a treaty with the king, and for bringing him 
to London, from being elected mayor, aldermen, or common-council men of 
the city: by which act of excluſion, very few of the old body remained in the 
election which then took place for the next year. N 
January th 1649, the ſerjeant at arms, by order of the houſe of commons, 


dah 
W proclaimed the king's trial in Cheapſide, to invite all perſons to bring accuſa- 
i tions againſt him; and ſtill more to remove all obſtructions to their intentions, 
Fairfax iſſued a proclamation commanding all papiſts, delinquents and diſ- 
x affected perſons to depart from London and within ten miles of it, within twenty 


four hours, and not to return for the ſpace of one month. 2 505 

The new-modelled court of common- council, as might be expected, added 
their ſanction to the preſent procedure againſt the king, by petitioning the houſ- 
3 of commons to bring him to juſtice: but it is obſervable that Sir Abranam 
f Reynardſon the lord- mayor, with ſeveral of the aldermen, the common ſerjeant, 


and the town clerk, left the court, rather than concur in ſo — a 
| 1 meaſute. 


4 


Ludlow, Hume. 
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meaſure. The commons highly pleaſed with this encouragement, returned the 3 2 | 
petitioners thanks, and declared for its being entered on the books, among the 1649 
other acts of the common-council. r 
It would be ſuperfluous to ſwell this work by deſcribing the trial and execu -- 
tion of the unfortunate king; the particulars are univerſally known; and it is . 
ſufficient to have explained the immediate cauſes to ſo ſingular a cataſtrophe, that 1 
vye may perceive the foundation on which it reſted, The writers of the Parlia- 
mentary Hiſtory, obſerve very juſtly----** that thoſe great and able members 
« who firſt engaged in behalf of the liberties of the people, againſt the encroach- 
« ments of the prerogative, meant no more than to oblige: the king to rule 
« according to law; not to bring him to the ſcaffold: and that monarchy and 
« the peerage were not deſtroyed, till the liberties of parliament had been firſt 
« ſubverted by an army of their own raifing *.“ 5 ps... 
A ſhort retroſpective view of the general leading cauſes to this great criſis 
in our hiſtory, will find a natural place when we arrive at the revolution in 1688. 
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From the execution of Charles I. to the reftoration of Charles II. 
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H E death of the king, who was executed January 3oth, was followed by . 
the diſſolution of monarchical government. The houſe of commons | 
paſſed a vote for the aboliſhmerit of the houſe of lords, as uſeleſs and dangerous, £10 
and another for the aboliſhment of monarchy : the forms of all public buſineſs = 
were altered from being in the king's name, to that of the keepers of the liber- | | 
ties of England : and it was declared high treaſon, - to proclaim or otherwiſe - _— 
acknowledge Charles Stuart, n called prines of Wales +. Even the i 
king's ſtatues at St. Paul's and in the Royal Exchange were pulled down, and 
in the niche of the latter was placed the following inſcription Exit tyrannus, 
regum ultimus .; © the tyrant, the laſt of the kings, is gone.” The prince and 
duke of York were then abroad, and the commons, agreeable to their levelling 
principles, are ſaid to have intended to bind the Princeſs Elizabeth ap- 
prentice to a button maker, and her brother to ſome other mechanical 
profeſſion: but the former died of grief, and Cromwel ſent the other beyond 
oa a” 6h | 3 LON" 1 5 
N the lord- mayor of London had refuſed his ſanction to the petition of the 
common- council for the king's proſecution; ſo he refuſed obedience to the 
order of the houſe of commons for proclaiming the abolition of monarchy, and 


* 


the erection of a commonwealth ; for which contempt he was fined 2000 I]. 
e 6 88 degraded 
_ * See Harris's Life of Charles I. p. 406. | ſaying 1hy kingdom come, they are reported to have ſaid 


+ Ludloau. The court of King's bench, was cal- | thy commonwealth come, Hume, | 
led the court of Public bench; and ſome republicans t Harris's Life of Cromwel, p. 221. 

| were ſo cautious of acknowledging monarchy any Hume. | 8 
where, that in repęating the Lord's: prayer, inſtead off ; 
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parliament Was ap 
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and to unite them the ſtronger, the parliament made the citizens a preſent. of 


1550. N 


another mayor, alderman Atkins, being choſen in his room on April 3, for the 
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degraded from the magiſtracy, and committed to the Tower for two months; 


D m ¶ retire tae Re 0 
"Cromwel Having obtained the. lieutenancy of Ireland, a committee of the 
pointed to treat with the citizens of London for a loan of 
120,000/, for the charges of his expedition, which was complied” with on 
ſatisfactory ſecurity : - but his journey was delayed by diſcontents which threaten. 
ed diſturbance to the preſent plan of government. An engagement was framed 
and impoſed on the nation to ſupport the commonwealth without king or houſe 
of peers ; but the independents were not ſo numerous in the nation as to procure 
a general ſubſcription to it: and ſuch obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the 
people, that the parliament was obliged to deſiſt from impoſing it “. Even enthu- 
fiaſtic notions now went greater lengths than the enthuſiaſtic governors - wiſhed ; 
and divers fanatics taught that all government was unneceſſary, now Chriſt had 
deſcended into the hearts of his ſaints and enlightened them with his inſpiration. 
'Theſe abſolute. levelling principles had infected the ſoldiery, an inſurrection of 
whom was with difficulty ſuppreſſed ; and a thankſgiving was appointed on the 
occaſion. The corporation of London invited the houſe of commons to dine 
in the city at Grocer's-hall on that day, which was thankfully accepted. After 
hearing two ſermons at Chriſt-church in Newgate ſtreet, the houſe of commons, 
eneral officers, and council of ſtate with their proper officers, walked in pro- 
ceſſion to the hall to dinner, where their muſic was only drums and «trumpets. 
Yet the diſaffection of the people rendered them ſo ſuſpicious, that it is related 
the cooks were ſworn to ſerve them with nothing but wholeſome food +. The 
remainder of the proviſions with 400 J. in money, were diſtributed to the poor, 
The next day. the houſe of commons returned the lord-mayor and common 
council their thanks by a committee for their generous entertainment. A deputa- 
tion of the common-council at the fame time waited on general Fairfax, and 
as a teſtimonial of the eſteem of the city preſented him with another baſon and 
ewer of mafly gold. Lieutenant general Cromwel alſo received 300 pounds 
worth of plate, and a purſe containing 200 pieces of gold. 8 
The parliament and city were once more on good terms with each other; 
Richmond park, ſeveral houſes, with 1000 J. in money for the city poor: 
the lord- mayor and common-council in an addreſs of thanks acknowledged theſe 
favours; and declared their firm reſolutions of ſtanding by the parliament with 


their lives and fortunes on all emergencies. | 3 
On January 4, 1650, a fad accident happened, which ſhews the wiſdom oſ 
the reſtrictions ſince impoſed on the keeping gunpowder in London . A ſhip- 
chandler oppofite Barking church in Tower-ſtreet, being barrelling up gut» 
powder; by ſome heedleſsneſs it took fire: there were 27 barrels in all, and 
the exploſion deſtroyed: about 60 houſes with all their inhabitants. The num- 
ber of ſufferers in this calamity, was much increaſed: by a pariſh feaſt 175 
4 | n of 


Hume. +. Idem, + Stat. 5 Geo, I, c. 26, 11 Geo: I. c. 23. 15 Geo. II. c. 32. 
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Roſe tavern, which was the next door but one; and where great numbers of 2 5 


— 


mangled bodies and limbs were afterward dug out of the ruins. Two extraor- 


- 


dinary caſes were remarked on. this diſmal occaſion ; the one was, that the miſ- 
treſs of the tavern: was found fitting upright in the bar, and a drawer ſtanding. 


without, with a pot in his hand; both of them preſerved from any external 
injury, by the caſual falling of the timber, but ſuffocated: the other was a 
child in a cradle, blown upon the leads of Barking church, from whence it 
was taken down the next day unhurt. This child, which was a girl, was af- 
terward taken care of by a charitable perſon, 'it not being known to whom ſhe 
belonged. $i | f 3233 2 | | 


The parliament in 1651, taking into conſideration the diſadvantages reſulting 


| 1650. © 


from the intereſt of money 3 higher in England than it was in foreign 


countries; and the effects high intereſt had in keeping down the price of land; 


very prudently reduced the legal intereſt of money from eight, to ſix, per cent x. 


and unſettled as the political ſtate of the nation was at home, it is rather matter 
of wonder than otherwiſe, that this regulation was practicable. WS 


The military experience gained in the late civil wars, during which men roſe 
to command not by birth but by perſonal abilities, enabled the commonwealth 
to exert itſelf vigorouſly in its warlike operations; but the fanatical notions. of 


thoſe who. remained at the head of. affairs, were too narrow to acquire popula- 
rity, or to ſettle a durable frame of domeſtic policy. Ireland and Scotland were 
reduced by Cromwel,. who returned. to crown his ſucceſſes by a final victory 


over. the remnant of the long parliament, which was the only legiſlative autho- 


rity now ſubſiſting. They had increaſed the maritime power, - encouraged the : 


fleet, and ventured to think of reducing the land forces, the authors of their pre- 


ſent excluſive. power. The army remonſtrated for their arrears, and required a new 
arliament to be ſummoned ; inſtead of which the members came to a reſolu- 


tion not to diſſolve themſelves, and entered into the conſideration of filling up 
the vacancies by new elections T. Upon this intelligence Cromwel in a rage, 


carried a party of foldiers-to-the houſe, and on April 20, 1653, gave it an effec- 


tual purge, by turning all the members out, himſelf” going out laſt, and order- 


— 


ing the door to be locked 4. . 


Every eye was now turned toward the man who had taken ſuch a bold ſtep 'E 
a man who, though till lately he had been only the ſecond in command of the 


however ſo entirely devoted to his meaſures as. to acquieſce ſilently to ſuch re- 
peated violations: of all government: many of the aldermen and citizens 


therefore addreſſed him to reinſtate the parliament. But a counter addreſs was 


procured from other citizens, expreſſing their diſſent from the former addreſs, 
and aſſuring him of their firm reſolution to adhere to him. Other addreſſes of 
this complexion arriving from the army, fleet, and country, Cromwel by the 
advice of his council of officers, and by his own ſingle authority, ſummoned a 

5 : ports 
* Anderſon vol. H. p. 85. . t Ludlow's Memoirs, Harris's Life of Cromwel, 
7. Hume, | , 8 321. ne: 


— 
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army, had been the prime director of every late meaſure. The city was not 


* 
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uſe of to produce this event, we are not to wonder 
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I new parliament of his own chuſing, to whom he devolved all the power of 


the ſtate *. | „ 
The whole legiſlative authority was now more degraded than ever, being ex- 


erciſed by a ſet of fanatical men appointed by military nomination; yet the 


city countenanced them ſo far as to preſent a petition to them in the name of 
the corporation, for godly miniſters, a legal maintenance for them, and for the 
.encouragement of the univerſities. Though after all, the citizens may well be 


excuſed; for to what power could they 


Cromwel however was either diſſatisfied 


apply, but to that in actual poſſeſſion? 
with his new parliament,” or employed 


it meerly as preparatory to his own ſovereignty ; for after a ſhort ſitting, ſome 


of the principal members by his own 


procurement meeting earlier than ordi. 


nary, ſurrendered their power again into his hands by a formal deed : the re- 
mainder of them were once more turned out by a file of muſquetiers.+ A 
council of officers then veſted Oliver Cromwel with the ſovereign power, under 


the title of Lord Protector. 


þ 


The Protector was inaugurated in Weſtminſter-hall, December 16, 16 53. 
with great pomp, having firſt ſolemnly ſworn to an inſtrument of government), 


* This parliament, choſen principally for their ſpi- 
ritual gifts, was denominated Barebone's parliament, 
from Praiſe God Barebone, a leather-ſeller in Fleet- 
ſtreet, who was an eminent ſpeaker in it. Harris, 


P-. 335, | 
+ Idem. p. 339. | | 
t Whatever may be thought of the means made 


that after the antient government was deſtroyed, and 
no certain plan was adopted to take place of it; the ta- 
lents of ſome one man ſhould enable him to ſwallow 
up the whole power ſo diſcordantly exerciſed. Go- 
vernment implies ſubmiſſion ; but thoſe commands 
are generally ſooneſt yielded to, that are moſt readily 
delivered, promptly enforced, and where obedience 
4s beſt rewarded : and theſe generally happen when 
power reſides in a fingle hand; which may account 
for Cromwel's exaltation. 5 

All government ſeems to require a centre of autho- 
rity ſomewhere to execute legiſlative orders. The 
determinations of great bodies however regularly 
formed, can only be collected by majority of votes; 
which in conteſted points obſtructs their proceedings, 
and defeats them in exigencies when ſecrecy and 
prompt execution are requiſite. Hence in thoſe go- 
vernments which preſerve ſomething of a republican 
form, a chief magiſtrate is nevertheleſs generally 
found at the head of them'; and while his power is. 

roperly limited, it is immaterial whether he is called 
Emperor, King, Stadtholder, Doge, or Protector. 
Even when cet ſupream offices are violently obtain- 
ed, as in the preſent caſe, the uſurpers generally find. 
t prudent to make conceſſions, ſimilar to preſcribed. 
conditions -where they are conferred, To ſuch ma- 
giſtrates the legiſlative authority delegate the execu- 


tive power; and the true principles of wholeſome 
government, conſiſt in preſerving the latter authority | 


\ 


— 


drawn 


in ſubordination to the former. The chief magiſtrate 
may be ſuperior in _— and power, to any indi- 
viduals which compoſe the body politic; but it is 


body, whatever its frame may be, which conſtitutes 


| lawful abſolute power: and abſolute power is found 


in all ſtates. 
Neither Oliver Cromwel, nor Julius Cæſar were per- 


| haps actuated by public motives, to eſtabliſh their per- 


ſonal authorities ; even patriotiſm itſelf is very ſeldom 
untainted with private views : yet when government 
is diſlocated, and a nation diſtracted by violent par- 
ties; it admits of a queſtion whether a man of ta- 
lents may not do. public ſervice by taking the helm of 


the whole, afford a reſpite from confuſion to rectify the 
ſubordinate parts of government? 
conduct muſt determine this queſtion. The event 
ſhewed that as Rome was then circumſtanced, to 
the patriotic Brutus and Caſſius, were greater enemies 
their country than Cæſar; who in the main be- 
haved well'; and the meer cutting him off, only left 
his ſeat vacant for far worſe tyrants to fight for. Here 
the parallel fails in part, as Oliver died a natural 


death, while the clouds of danger were gathering over 


his head: and as his character will admit of no com- 
pariſon with that of the unfortunate king, he contri- 
buted ſo largely to deſtroy; ſo perhaps it will do the 
memories of Charles II. and James II. no ſervice to 
compare them with Oliver Cromwel, ſach as his o 
natural temper and that of the times, formed him. 
F Extraordinary as this ſettlement of the govern- 
ment might be, the inſtrument ſubſcribed to by Oli- 
ver ſhews that he was not altogether ſo lawleſs an 
uſurper as the rancour of party ſometimes repreſents 
him. The heads of it as collected from Ludlow, 


Harris and Hume, are theſe. | 


4. He 


Book 1. 
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the full concurrence only of the ſeveral parts of this 


ſtate into his own hands, and by an uniform ſteerage of 


His ſubſequent 
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Chap. XIII. UNDER OLIVER CROMWETL. 


turned the compliment of the city, and entertained the magiſtrates of London. 


in an elegant manner. 


Cromwel by aſſuming the ſupream power, had increaſed the number of his 
enemies; and to the royaliſts were now. added the zealous republicans, who 
were much enraged to find their labours and projects terminated by one of their 
companions ſeating himſelf in that throne, out of which they had ſo lately. 
pulled the king. The royaliſts firſt entered into a conſpiracy againſt his life, 
which being diſcovered, two of them, Gerard and Vowel were executed. He- 
ifued a proclamation for taking an account of all diſaffected perſons within the 
bills of mortality; and ſending for the lord mayor, aldermen, and fixty of the 
common council to Whitehall, he earneſtly recommended the peace of the city 
to them, and to engage them ſtill farther, granted a commiſſion by which, a 
committee of the citizens were inveſted with the intire direction of the city mi- 
litta, They were impowered to raiſe any forces they judged neceſſary, to be 


K I 

drawn up by his council, The lord mayor, aldermen and recorder of London, . 
attended his inſtallation in their ſcarlet gowns ; the lord mayor carrying the city 1653. 
ſword before him, and the earl of Warwick, the ſword of ſtate. Soon after 
the corporation of London invited him to dine with them at Grocer's-hall; he 
was received with regal honours, the city companies in their ſtands lined the 
ſtreets through which he paſſed, and he was met and attended by the lord mayor, 

_ who carried the ſword before him bare-headed,* and by the aldermen on horſe- : 
back in their formalities. After being ſumptuouſly entertained, he at his de- 
arture in virtue of his ſovereign character, conferred the honour of knighthood _ 
on Thomas Vyner the lord mayor.F On May 16, 1654, the protector re- 1654 


commanded by their old favourite officer major general Skippon. He alſo re- 


mitted ſome of their taxes, and ſoon after at the deſire of this committee, re- 


vived the artillery company. 


When Cromwel's parliament met, he was greatly ſurprized to find them en- 
ter into a diſcuſſion of his inſtrument of government, and of the authority he 


had aſſumed over the nation. He cauſed a guard to be ſet at the door of the 


houſe early in the morning, and ſent to the mayor of London to explain his 


75 i — 
1. He was to call a parliament every three years: ; and land, to be in the protector and parliament 
the repreſentatives. were proportioned to the con-{ while fſitting-; in the intervals, in him with his 
tributions of the reſpective counties toward the council. | | 
public expences ; to the number of 400 for Eng-] 7. Magiſtrates to be appointed, honours conferred, . 
land, zo for Scotland, and zo for Ireland. the power of pardoning, and benefit of for- 
2. No parliament was to be diſſolved before it had | feitures to be enjoyed, by the protector. ZI 
fat five months, OE oa | 8. The protector and his council to govern the 
3. All bills paſſed by the parhament, and preſented nation during the intervals of parliament. 
to the protector, if not ſigned by him within | 9. On the death of the protector, a new one to be 
twenty days, were to have the force of laws | choſen by the council. LF 
without his aſſent. >, a 10. No future protector t6 be general ef the army. 
4+ The protector was to be aſſiſted by a council not | 11. A ſtanding army for Britain and Ireland, of 
to exceed twenty one, nor to be leſs than thirteen 20,000 foot and 10, ooo horſe, was eſtabliſned; 
1 nmmber, 20” | which was not to be diminiſhed without the pro- 
5. The power of making alliances, war or peace, | teQtor's conſent ; and this was the only. negative 
were the proteQor's prerogatives aſſiſted by his | he aſſumed. | „ ö 
council. þ : | * Ludlow. + Idem. 


6. The power of the militia, and the forces by ſea | 
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1654. came att 


conduct, that he might prevent any diſorders in the city. When the members 


protector in the painted chamber, where he told them that nothing could be 
more abſurd than for them to diſpute his title; when the ſame. inſtrument, 
' which made them a parliament, had inveſted him with the protectorſpip: he 
informed them, moreover, that none of them ſhould ſit in the parliament, un- 
leſs they ſubſcribed an acknowledgment of the government. by a, ſingle perſon 
and a parliament. But this was far from ſecuring their future compliance, ſo 
that at length he diſſolved them*®. _ F 5 EFRE 

This parliament in 1654, paſſed an act which limited the number of hackney 
coaches within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and ſix miles round the late 


lines of communication, to 300, with 600 hackney coach horſes; the govern- 
ment and regulation of them, to be in the court of aldermen, and every coach 


to pay a duty of 208. yearly for the expences of regulating them. 


The protector about this time gave a commendable earneſt of his reſolution 
to aſſert rigorous juſtice againſt offenders. The Portugueze ambaſſador being in 
London negociating a treaty with Cromwel; his brother, don Pantaleon Sa, 
who was joined with him in the commiſſion, fancying himſelf inſulted, came 


upon Change with his maſter of horſe, and other armed attendants, aſſaſſinated 

a gentleman by miſtake, who proved not to be the perſon who affronted him, 
and then took refuge in the ambaſſador's houſe. The mob threatened to burn 
the houſe; but Cromwel ſending a guard ſeized the criminals, and regardleſs of 


the ambaſſador's plea of privilege brought them to trialfſ. They were con- 


demned and ordered for execution on July 10, 1654: the ambaſſador ſigned the 


treaty at eight o'clock in the morning with the protector; departed from 
Graveſend at ten; and in the afternoon don Pantaleon was beheaded on Tower- 


hill, and his accomplice the mafter of the horſe, was hanged at Tyburn.h 
Cromwel's conduct with regard to foreign nations, was indeed becoming. a good 
prince; and being well ſeconded by the able and vigilant officers, he employed, 
rendered the Engliſh nation reſpected all over Europe: and though . theſe are 
matters beyond our cognizance, it is worth mentioning that when: he read the 
letters acquainting him of Blake's ſpirited behaviour in the mediterranean, to 
his council, he remarked with great ſatisfaction, that he hoped to make the 
name of an Engliſhman as great as that of a Roman had been. His imme- 
diate ſucceſſors on the reſtoration, bad no ſuch, exalted views. _ | | 
 Cromwel's adminiſtration at home, though in many reſpects praiſe-worthy, 
yet was ſometimes; perhaps owing to the peculiarity of his circumſtances, open 


to cenſure ; of which an inſtance lies in our way. Mr. George Cony a mer- 


chant having on ſome plea refuſed payment of cuſtom, it was violently taken 
from him, for which he ſued the collectors: Cromwel reſolving to check ſuch 
oppoſition, committed his three counſel to the Tower, and they forſook the 
defence of their client by petitioning the protector for their liberty. Being thus 


+ Anderſon vol. II. 0 * 
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he uſual hour, they were denied admittance, and ordered to attend the 
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Chap, XIII. UN DER OLIVER CROMWEL. 
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thorized by parliament, ought to be paid by the law of the land? The judge 


to be a good plea in law, firſt to make neceſſities and then to plead them. The 
judge took time until the next term to conſider what rule to make in the caſe; 


was appointed to ſucceed him, but found means to accommodate the buſineſs 


patation.F  - 


of coals in London was then uſually above 208. a chaldron ; and that there 


136 chaldrons of that meaſure, made 217 chaldrons of Lendon meaſure. 
Thus we have a ſummary view of the annual conſumption of coals in the me- 
tropolis at that time; ſubject nevertheleſs to a doubt, whether all the coals thus 
eſtimated were ſhipped for the port of London only. 
light as this impoſition. Was, compared with thoſe laid on coals in our times, 
the protector granted a licence to the corporation to import 4000 chaldrons year- 
ly for the eaſe of poor citizens, duty free. | V 
increaſing his revenue, liſtened to an overture of the Jews for permiſſion to ſet- 
tle again in England; which they obtained, 36 5 years ſince their expulſion by 
Edward I. in the year 1290 4. The Jews found an able advocate in Manaſſeh 
Ben Iſrael an eminent Jew who tiled himſelf a divine, and doctor of phyſic; 
and utility plead in favour of liberty of conſcience. | 

In the year 1656, Cromwel with his new parliament, again revived the pro- 
hibitions againſt new buildings in and near London. An act was paſſed which 
impoſed a fine of one year's rent on all houſes and edifices erected on new foun- 
dations in the ſuburbs or within ten miles of the walls of London, ſince the 


ment of previous offences before the penalty was declared, had probably no 
other motive. than the raiſing of money; but a fine of 1o0ol. was with more 
equity, if not with more reaſon, impoſed on future erections contrary to this 
condition. All houſes, were alſo ordered to be built of brick or ſtone ; upright, 
and without projecting the upper ſtories into the ſtreet.f]fR]:t:?])N 
Some exceptions were made by this act in favour of new buildings then 
carrying on, which inform us that Clare market was juſt then finiſhed, in the 
# - , r | = 
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fearing to determine in his favour, told him that ſome allowance was to be 
made in caſes of neceſſity; to which Mr. Cony replied, that it was not thought 


. By a treatiſe un che cog] trade publiſhed in the year i6ge, wo find the price 


A duty of one ſhilling a chaldron was then paid on coals at London; and 


In this year alſo Cromwel influenced by a deſire of improving commerce and 


and the protector had too much good ſenſe not to perceive how ſtrongly reaſon | 


year 1620, that had not four acres of freehold land laid to them. This puniſh- 


_ 
: ; | * GagH THR fp | « ER 8 1 — PORE | | 
deſerted, Mr. Cony was under a neceſſity of pleading his own. cauſe ; and he . 


* 
— 
. 
* 


and in the interim diſliking his ſituation applied for diſmiſſion: ſerjeant Glynn 


with Cony before he fat on the bench, to the great injury of Cony's re- 


were 420 keels or lighters employed at Newcaſtle, each of which was com- 
ted to carry 800 chaldron Newcaſtle meaſure on board the ſhips : and that 


1656, 


x 


referred it to the chief juſtice Rolls whether the tax in diſpute, not being au- 1658. 
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—— fields called Clement's inn fields and it was by this act declared to be a free 


1656. 


The motion was proſecuted by one of the city members, Pack, a proſtitute 


1657. 


carried the city ſword, ſtood on the left. mW 


of the commonwealth” of England, Scotland, and Ireland [. The lord-mayor, 


market every Tueſday, Thurſday, and Saturday. All buildings below London 
bridge, within two fürlongs of the Thames, belonging to mariners and ſhip 
builders, with ſome other places, were alſo excepted *. This limitation of 
diſtance from the river, may in fome degree account for the narrowneſs 
of the ſtreets and cloſeneſs of the houſes in the parts about Wapping and 
J THT Ee FOO HT in th 112 
Ambition covets one object after another with ſuch childiſh cravings, that 
Cromwel after finding himſelf king in effect, entertained the wiſh to be gratified 
with the jingle of the name. Had his party added to the reproach of killing 
the late king, and aboliſhing regal government, the inconſiſtency of Teviving 
it in favour of one of their companions, and great lengths were already gone 
that way; Cromwel would then like all other kings, have thought the name 
little worth, without he conld alſo reach at abſolute power, and eſtabliſh his 
dictates as laws. However this might have been, the fact was, that after he 
had made ufe of his major generals, to cruſh the party which adhered to the 
exiled royal family, he thought room was made to introduce his own: and 
having weeded his ſecond parliament as he had, though unſucceſsfully done 
the former, he ventured to try how far their complaiſance would extend. Colo- 
nel Jephſon made the motion in parliament of beſtowing the crown on the 
protector, which was received without ſurprize ; and Cromwel gave him after- 
ward a jocoſe reproof equivalent to thanks and promoted him and his ſon + 


alderman ; but he was roughly treated by the military party in the houſe for his 
officiouſneſs : and Cromwel finding it likely to raiſe freſh diſturbances, pru- 
dently Cropped the ſcheme, though the diſappointment is ſaid to have contributed 
When Cromwel thought proper to decline the regal dignity, he determined 
to eſtabliſh his protectoral office upon a better foundation than the appointment 
of a council of officers; the inſtrument of government framed by them was 
therefore ſet aſide by a parliamentary act, which was underſtood as à popular 
election: and now thinking his office legally confirmed, he was again on May 
25th 1657, ſolemnly inaugurated 'in -Weſtminſter-hall 'as' Lord protector 
and aldermen of London attended, with the judges ; Sir Thomas Widdrington, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, adminiſtered the oath to the protector, and 
preſented him with a ſword, a ſceptre, and a bible. The earl of Warwick, 
the only nobleman preſent *, carried the ſword of ftate, and ſtood at the right 
ſide of the protector's chair, during the ſolemnity; and the lord-mayor, who 
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This was not long before his death; he called a new parliament, to which 
he added a motley houſe of lords; but as popular aſſemblies are not eaſily pre- 
vailed on to ſupport uſurped authority, he found it convenient to impoſe a 

| 3% 7 7 928 Ig, | TIk tf ONTO) 2 | diſſolution 


Anderſon, vol. II. p. 100, + Ludlow. "3 Idem, $ Harris, pe 493. || Idem. p. 491. ** Ludlow, 
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Chap. XIII. UN DER RICHARD CROMWE L. 


proclaimed in the city, a$\his ſucceſſor, by the privy- council, attended by the 
lord- mayor. The body of the late protector lay in great funeral ſtate at Somerſet 
houſe until the firſt of November *; the next day the lord- mayor and aldermen 
alſiſted at his obſequies, with great numbers of the principal citizens. 

Richard Cromwel was by no means qualified to ſupport the power gained by 
the aſpiring talents of his father; and to which he ſucceeded at a juncture when 
even that father found great difficulty in upholding it. He was of a moderate 
unambitious temper, fond of private life, and untainted with that fanatical ſpirit 
which Oliver ſo profitably cultivated. Of this deficiency he gave a very ill 
judged ſpecimen ſoon after he came into action; for an objection being made 
againſt one whom he had promoted, he in a deriding manner aſked whether they 


« who can neither pray nor preach ; and yet I will truſt him before ye all .“ It 


could not be reaſonably thought that preachers and prayers who as yet compoſed + 
the ſtrength of the nation, would admire, ſupport, or truſt, a man ſo unſanctifi- 


ed and profane. 1 e | YC 

The. diſlike entertained of the new protector, added to the diſcontents of 
the people on the ſeverities of the late military government, again revived the 
diſtraction of parties: and while the republicans on one hand conceived a defign 


| diſſolution on this parliament alſo. - Diſcontents produced conſpiracies ; C- 
wel grew ſuſpicious of every body, and his anxiety brought on à diſorder that 
terminated his life on September 3d 1658. His eldeſt ſon Richard was then 


| wanted him to prefer none but the godly ? Here, ſaid he, is Dick Ingoldſby, | 


of ſetting Richard aſide ; the royaliſts were forming ſchemes for the reſtoration 


of the young exiled king. FEE | cn pg 

A new parliament had been called, of which the houſe of commons were 
elected after the antient manner; they met January 7th 1659, but their pro- 
ceedings were ſo refractory as to give great alarm to the friends of the young 
protector. A military cabal was alſo formed againſt Richard, under the generals 
Lambert and Fleetwood, who met in the apartments of the latter at Walling - 
ford houſe ; and betrayed Richard into the meaſure of calling a general council 


of officers, . to conſider the affairs of the army. This council voted a remon- 


ſtrance in which they lamented that the good old cauſe,” meaning that for 
which they had engaged againſt the late king, was entirely neglected: they 
therefore propoſed that the command of the army might be entruſted ſo ſome 
perſon in whom they might all confide ; the city militia. alſo expreſſed the 


lame reſolution of adhering to the good old cauſe, by the influence of ſome of 


the aldermen. The protector was alarmed at their proceedings, and got his 


friends in parliament to procure a vote that the officers of the army ſhould no 


more meet as a general council; they alſo appointed Richard general of the 
army. But the only effect of theſe proceedings was that the officers inſiſted on 
the diffolution of the parliament ;, and with this diſſolution ended all, the 
authority of Richard Cromwel. He ſoon after ſigned his reſignation in form; 


and lived in a retired life, unmoleſted to a good old age 7. ht 4 
a 2 | The 
Ludlow. + Idem at the great age of 90. Harris's Charles II. vol. I. 


t lan. Hume, Richard Cromwel died in 1712, | p. 217. 


1659. 
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2%... HISTORY OF LONDON _  Booky, 
— The council of officers, to preſerve ſome ſhadow of civil adminiſtration, 
155 agreed to revive the long parliament, which they faid had been ſuſpended by 
| violence, but could not be diſſolved without their own conſent : the remains 
of them were therefore aſſembled to about the number of ſeventy mem. 

bers, and theſe conſtituted what was in derifion termed the rump parliament, 
The motions of the royaliſts occaſioned the lord- mayor and aldermen to be 
ſummoned to attend the council of ſtate ; where the preſident informed them 

of the dangerous ſchemes entered into for bringing in the king; and exhorted 

the magiſtrates to perſevere in their attachment to the parliament for the mutual 
ſafety of the city and kingdom. The ruling party generally found it convenient to 
maintain a good underſtanding with the city, which alſo found it prudent to be on 

good terms with the prevailing power. This harmony had however like to have 

been interrupted by the ſchemes of the army; for alderman Ireton then lord- 
mayor of London, being in their intereſt, they perſuaded ſome of their friends 

in parliament to move for an order to continue him in office for another year. 
The city then petitioned the parliament to be allowed the privilege of elec- 
ting their mayor; promiſing to.employ that favour and all that they had, for 
their ſervice. This motion was therefore ſet aſide, and Sir Thomas Allen, a 
moderate man, being choſen ; he in return invited the parliament, council of 
ſtate, and principal officers of the army to dine at Grocer's-hall, on October 6th 

the day of thankſgiving for the victory obtained by general Lambert over the 
royaliſts under Sir George Booth, in the weſt : which they accepted, and were 
ſplendidly entertained “. wh i 3 | 
Military power never willingly ſubmits to civil reſtraint; a truth which no 
circumſtances ought ever cauſe us to forget: the royaliſts were no ſooner quelled 
than the army projected a new model for themſelves, for which the parliament 
caſhiered. ſeveral of the officers. The conſequence was that the army diſmiſſed 
the rump parliament, as eaſily as they were collected; and formed an aſſembly 

of twenty three, officers and others, under the name of a committee of ſafety, 

in their ſtead +. General Monk who then commanded the army in Scotland, 
PpProteſted againſt this violent overthrow of parliamentary authority, and marched 
toward London: he was ſuſpected of having other intentions than meerly reſto- 

ring ſo defective a legiſlature ; and indeed any ſettlement that promiſed perma- 

nency was preferable to the fluctuating diſtractions produced by. armed enthu- 

ſiaſts, intoxicated with viſionary abſurdities and the luſt of power. 

The new committee of ſafety, ſent a deputation to the city, to acquaint the | 

; lord-mayor and common-council, with their ſuſpicions of Monk's intentions, 
who they ſaid intended to bring in the king. To prevent therefore a new war, 
they were exhorted to take every precaution for the peace and fafety of the city; 
and to join with the committee for the ſecurity of the kingdom. The citizens 
acted with prudent reſerve not declaring either in favour of the army or the 
parhament while the event of things was ſo uncertain : the apprentices however 


had not learned ſo much caution, but aſſembling in great numbers, with many 
royaliſts 


; Ludlow. Maitland, + Hume, 
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Chap. XIII. UNDER THE RUM PARLIAMENT. 20 
royaliſts among them, declared openly for a free parliament. Colonel Hewetſon KY 
who marched into the city with a regiment of foot, being openly inſulted and 1659. 
fired at from the windows and the tops of the houſes, killed ſome of : theſe a 


oung rioters ; but this only inflamed the citizens, who ſaid the army was now 


kept to murder them. Soldiers were ſent almoſt every day to ſuppreſs riots, and 

colonel Deſborough behaved ſo roughly to ſome of the moſt eminent citizens, 
that the diſaffection became general“. The court of common council appointed 
a committee of their own body, to give their opinion on this critical juncture, 


who voted, © That they conceived the city of London to be in imminent and 


« extraordinary danger; that they judged it abſolutely neceſſary to put the city 


« forthwith into a poſture of defence; that the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
% mon- council, ſhould forthwith ſettle fix regiments of trained-bands, with 


« officers of their own appointment, and their commiſſions to be ſealed in open 
« court with the common ſeal of the city; and that commiſſioners ſhould be 


« appointed to confer with the officers of the army and fleet, in order to the 


| « ſafety of the city, and the peace and ſettlement. of the nation ; to give an 
« anſwer to general Monk; and to propound the convention of a free par- 


« lament.” GE EAT TT „„ | . | 

The common-council alſo agreed upon a paper to be preſented to-the council 
of officers, in which they diſowned the late tumults, complained of the guards 
that were kept in the city, of the killing the citizens; deſired that they might 
be withdrawn, and the guard of the city left to the civil magiſtrate ; who could 
not otherwiſe undertake to ſecure the peace ; and that a free parliament might 
be forthwith called. This remonſtrance was preſented by a deputation of alder- 
men and commoners ; and being read, it was reſolved, that if the aldermen 


and common-council, would declare againſt the family of the Stuarts, and 
* promiſe to be true and faithful to the commonwealth, without a king, ſingle - 
* pezſon, or houſe of lords, they would withdraw their ſoldiers, and leave the 
« city to guard itſelf,” They then had a conference with ſix of the council at 
Whitehall, and lieutenant general Ludlow, one of the moſt ſincerely honeſt of 
that party with which he was now unwillingly connected, acted a conciliatory 
part; and adviſed the citizens not to be deluded by their common enemy, who 
notwithſtanding any profeſſions at preſent, would never forget the ſupport they . 
had afforded to the parliament during the late war. Alderman Fowke and ſome 


of the others expreſſed their approbation, and promiſed to act accerdingly, pro- 


vided they might be aſſured of not being governed by an army... Ludlow -aflured : 
them in return that his judgment concurred with theirs, which his actions ſhould - 


always demonſtrate F. | 


If the behaviour of the citizens mortified the committee of ſafety, the revolt 
of ſome of their regiments, and of the ſquadron under admiral Lawſon, all of 
whom declared for the parliament ; diſconcerted them ſtill more. Lenthal the. - 
ſpeaker was once more invited to reſume his authority, he ſummoned the mem- 


bers together on December 26th," removed the lieutenant of the Tower, ap- 
9 1 F pointed 


* Ludlow, + Idem. 
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_a- - | 
pointed by the committee of ſafety, and put another in his, place. The late 
confuſions had occaſioned ſuch an interruption of - receipts and cuſtoms, that 


the parliament though now aſſembled, found themſelves totally deſtitute of 
money for all neceſſary expences; a ſupply therefore became the immediate 


object of conſideration, and the city of London appeared the readieſt reſource t 


relieve the public neceſſities. The corporation had ſent a deputation of the 
common=-council to general Monk then adyancing from Scotland, who met 


him at Morpeth, and ſolicited his intereſt for the calling a free parliament +; 
and when the parliament applied to the common-council for the arrears of 
former taxes and for a loan; they received an abſolute. denial, and were told, 
the city would not ſubmit to any impoſition, unleſs granted by a free and lawful 
parliament. + mee x} 71 | 


2 


The citizens encouraged by the reſolution then ſhewn by their magiſtrates 
and repreſentatives, preſented on the 8th of January 1660, a remonſtrance to 
the court of common-council, thanking them for their late conduct, and hum- 
bly deſiring that no power whatever might impoſe any law or tax upon the 
citizens, with whoſe general concernment that court was intruſted, until the 
authority thereof be derived from their repreſentatives in parliament. By which 
they doubted not, under God, to have their languiſhing trade revived, and 
their hearts and purſes together enlarged to a chearful and liberal contribution, 
toward their lawful government and protection according to Magna Charta and 


the Petition of Right. 1 53 OT 2h 


When this remonſtrance was received by the court, a queſtion was moved, 


whether ſuch lawful means ſhould be proſecuted, as might lead to the attain- 


ment of a free parliament, &c.? But the lord mayor diſſenting, the ſenſe of 


the court was tranſmitted to the council of ſtate. Monk with his army was 


now arrived, and quartered in Weſtminſter ; but he had been ſo cautious and 


myſterious in his conduct, that every one was left at a loſs to gueſs at his fu- 
ture intentions. He had indeed declared againſt the late expulſion of this par- 
liament, and it remained to fee what uſe he would make of his preſent power 


over that aſſembly and the metropolis. The parliament reſolved to make an 


experiment of their own authority and of his obedience : and as the late reſo- 
lution of the corporation of London, would if ſubmitted to, deſtroy: all their 
future power, Monk received orders from the council of ſtate to reduce the 


city to obedience, and to ſeize twelve perſons the moſt active againſt the parlia- 


5 ment, with any of the officers that had been ordered to leave the town for the 


late interruption to it: to take away the poſts and chains from all the ſtreets, 
and to unhinge and deſtroy their gates and portcullices +. 


Py 


Every one was ſeized with conſternation to find Monk early in the morning 
February the th, prepare for the execution of this ſevere order; but regardlls 


_of the entreaties of his friends, the remonſtrances of his officers, or the crics 
and execrations of the people, he entered the city with ſeveral regiments of 


| Horſe and foot; placed guards at the gates, and apprehending as many of the 


- ä 


Gs proſcribed 


\ 


+ Harris's Life of Charles II. p. 321. 


time for their diflolution and the aſſembling a new parliament . 


chip. XIII. UNDER THE RU MP? PARLIAMENT. 
-ofcribed perſons as he could find; he ſent them to the Tower. He proceeded 
to deſtroy the gates and portcullices ; but his zeal now began to cool; he wrote 


a letter to the ſpeaker, dated from Guildhall, informing the houſe of his pro- 


ceedings, and that he wanted tools and inſtruments to finiſh the work, having al- 
ready Poiled thoſe that he brought with him : he added that the mayor,, and 


citizens had promiſed obedience. to the parliament. for the time to come; and 
therefore deſired they, would teſpite the execution of what remained of his in- 
The parliament in anſwer, fent him a copy of their reſolutions, 


ſtructions. | 
confirming the orders of the council of ſtate ; to which they required his ohe- 


207 
A. D. 


160. 


dience: they added alſo a reſolution, that the preſent election of the common- 
council, be diſcontinued; and that it be referred to a committee to bring in a 


bill for the choice of another common- council, with ſuch qualifications as the 


parliament ſhall. think fit. Monk was much diſturbed at the ſecond orders, to 


which however he yielded little or no obedience; but lay that night in the 
city, and the next day marched his forces back to Whitehall“. e 
When Monk began to reflect ſeriouſly on the diſagreeable buſineſs in which 
he had been engaged, which had drawn him off from the reſerve he had hitherto 
maintained ; he complained of being employed in ſuch odious ſervice, and in a 
letter to the houſe reproached them with their cabals, and encouraging fanatical 
petitions, one being juſt then preſented to them by Praiſe God Barebone ; he 
required them to iſſue writs within a week for filling up the houſe; and to fix a 
Having thus begun the work of atonement, he again returned to the city 
with his army, and defired Allen the mayor to ſummon a common-council : he 
apologized to that afſembly for executing orders which had given ſo much un- 
eafineſs to them; but which he ſaid he was under a neceſſity of doing, or elſe 
of throwing up his commiſhon which he judged neceſſary to keep for the good 
of the city and kingdom, whoſe proſperity no one had more at heart than him- 
ſelf, He communicated to them the letter he had ſent to the parliament ; and 


propoſed a mutual engagement between the city and the army, to ſupport- each 


other in their endeavours for the ſettlement and happineſs of the commonwealth. 


the populace were mixed with all the figns of ſcorn and contempt for the rump 
parliament as it was called, that their inventions furniſhed them with: and there 


The general dined with the mayor, and this happy alliance was ſoon proclaimed 
by the ringing of bells, illuminations, bonfires, and ſuch univerſal acclamations 
as ſufficiently ſhewed how weary the citizens were of anarchy. The exultations of 


was ſcarcely a bonfire, where a rump of ſome animal, or the reſemblance of 


one, was not roaſted on a gibbet, to celebrate, as they profeſſed, the funeral of 
this parliament, - off 24 MDT inp yiids 5 


Having recovered the confidence of the Londoners, and ſettled meaſures for 
a future correſpondence with them, Monk returned to his quarters at Whitehall; 
and though the parliament ſent a committee to treat with him, and even to offer 


Ludlow. 1 Hume. 
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28 - HISTORY OF LONDON | Book 
him the ſupream power of government, he would not liſten to ſuch overtures, nor 
1660. treat with them until the ſecluded members were reſtored to their ſeats.* The ſe- 
cluded members ſoon appeared to be the majority, and moſt of the independents left 
the houſe : among other regulations, an ordinance was made to reſtore the com. 
mon- council to their antient rights; the impriſoned apprentices were releaſed; 
nr the gates and portcullices of the city, and their poſts and chains, were replaced. 
The citizens returned hearty thanks for this reverſal of the rigor lately exerciſed 
_ againſt them; choſe Monk major-general of their forces; advanced 60,0090, 
toward the ſupport of the fleet and army; and Monk adviſing them to difarm 
all dangerous perſons, and to keep a ſtrong guard to ſecure the peace of the 
city, the general with the council of ſtate were invited to reſide in London for 
their greater ſafety, an offer which they thankfully declined. „ 
Frequent entertainments were however made by the city companies at their 
halls, for the general, his officers, and council of ſtate: at one of theſe feaſts, 
a perſon was introduced after dinner, who addreſſed himſelf to Monk in 2 
poetical ſtrain for the return of the king, and was heard without reproof. 
Ihe preſent compoſure of the kingdom being provided for, the long parliament 
was now finally diflolved by their own act, and writs iſſued for the immediate 
aſſembling a new one; a council of ſtate was formed for the intermediate time, 
and Monk continued to remove ſuch officers in the army as he judged neceſlary, 
in favour of thoſe in whom he had greater confidence. Indeed conſidering what 
- hands the power of the nation was lodged in, when Monk came up from Scotland; 
it required no little addreſs to change them: and nothing but their diſcordance 
rendered it feafible. . Sir Henry Vane's penetration was juſtified, when, on 
| Monk's agreement with the city, he obſerved, as Ludlow informs us, that un- 

leſs he were much miſtaken, Monk had yet ſeveral maſques to pull off. 
Whether Monk originally intended the revolution he finally effected, or 
whether he altered his views according to events; it was remarked. that during 
all theſe meaſures, he maintained no correſpondence with Charles, and always 
profeſſed himſelf zealous for a commonwealth. Hence he has been reproached 
with diſſimulation by ſome who nevertheleſs were willingly deluded by a ſet of 
| hypocrites who ſought only worldly power, while they profeſſed in their long 
cCanting prayers to ſeeꝶ the Lord. Let it be remembered however that if Monk 
temporized, he ſaved the effuſion of more blood in a work that now became 
neceſſary. One circumſtance was indeed fatally wanting to compleat his merit 
; with the nation, and this was to receive the exiled king upon expreſs conditions, 
for the limitation of his prerogatives, and ſecuring the liberties of his ſubject. 
Charles then without money, without-power, and a refugee, would have agreed 
to any thing; but this fine opportunity was loſt by Monk's deſire to claim merit 


7 


with the king rather than with the people: and ſurely no man ever leſs juſtified 


1 4e 


od. 


Lan» Yu 


* 1 


the unlimited confidence placed in him than did Charles II. 92 24; 

. No difficulties occurred on behalf or the people ; for. the elections of mem- 
bers went every where in favour of the royaliſts, with whom the preſbyterians 

| — | ——— now 
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. | | Hume. f + Ludlow, 
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Chip. XII. "UNDER CHARLES It. 


A now united: and affairs being ripe for execution Charles ſent over fir John Gren- 
and to the parliament. That to the city was laid before the common-council, 


body, to carry to his majeſty aſſurances of their fidelity and chearful ſubmiffion, in 
confidence of his royal grace and protection. They a 
mond-park, to the king, which Oliver Cromwelhad conferred upon them; aſſuring 
him that they had kept it with no other view than as ſtewards for the royal in- 


ville and lord Mordaunt, with letters to general Monk, the city of London *, 16 
who preſented the welcome meſſengers with 300. and deputed fourteen of their 


alſo voted a ſurrender of Rich- 


tereſt. It was worth accepting in their own manner, whether he believed them 


The letter to the lord-mayor, &c. of London 
was as follows : | 

« CHARLES REX. | 
« Truſty and well-beloved, we greet yu well. 
In theſe great revolutions of late happened in 
« that our kingdom, to the wonder and amazement 
« of all the world, there is none that we have looked 
« ypon with more comfort, than the ſo frequent and 
« publick manifeſtations of their affections to us in 
«© the city of London; which hath exceedingly raiſed 
« our ſpirits, and which, no doubt, hath proceeded 
« from the Spirit of God, and his extraordinary mer- 
« cy to the nation; which hath been encouraged by 
„you, and your good example, to aſſert that go- 


« years enjoyed as great felicity as any nation in 
« Europe, and to diſcountenance the imaginations of 
“ thoſe, who would ſubject our ſubjects to a govern- 
« ment they have not yet deviſed ; and, to ſatis fy 
te the pride and ambition of a few ill men, would 
« introduce the moſt arbitrary and tyrannical power 
„that was ever yet heard of. How long we have all 
« ſuffered under thoſe and the like devices, all the 

«© world takes notice, to the no ſmall reproach of the 
« Engliſh nation ; which we hope is now providing 
« for its own ſecurity and redemption, and will be 
no longer bewitched by thoſe inventions, 

„How deſirous we are to contribute to the ob- 
* taining the peace and happineſs of our ſubjects, 
without effuſion of blood; and how far we are from 
*« defiring to recover what belongs to us by a war, 


66 the incloſed declaration z which, together with 
** this our letter, we have intruſted our right truſty 
and well beloved couſin, the lord viſcount Mor- 
** daunt, and our truſty and well-beloved ſervant, 
** fir John Greenvile, knight, one of the gentlemen 
of our bed-chamber, to deliver to you; to the 
end that you, and all the reſt of our good ſubjects 
* Of that our city of London (to whom we defire it 
1 ſhould be publiſhed) may know, how far we are 
L from the deſire of revenge, or that the peace, hap- 
2 pineſs, and ſecurity of the kingdom ſhould be 

raiſed upon any other foundation than the affec- 


E 


« yernment, under which it hath ſo many hundred 


* if it can be otherwiſe done, will appear to you by | 


or not +. The letter to the parliament was received with equal joy; a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare an anſwer : the peers ventured to return, found 
the doors of their houſe open, and took their ſhare in the re-ſettlement of the 
nation. Thus without the prudence of any ſtipulations, was Charles II. re- 
| ſtored to the crown on the meer credit of his voluntary general profeſſions ; con- 

| C . EE trary 


« tions and hearts of our ſubjects, and their own 
« conſents. | — 
«© We have not the leaſt doubt of your juſt ſenſe 


% of theſe our condeſcenſions, or of your zeal to ad- 


% vance and promote the ſame good end, by diſpoſing 
* all men to meet us with the ſame affection and ten- 
«« derneſs, in reſtoring the fundamental laws to that 
* reverence that is due to them, and upon the pre- 
„ ſervation whereof all our happineſs depends. And 
“% you will have no reaſon to doubt of enjoying your 
«© full ſhare in that happineſs, and of the improving 
ce it, by our particular affection to you. It is very 


«« natural for all men to do all the good they can for 


«© their native country, and to advance the bonour of 
te it ; and as we have that full affection for the king- 
% dom in general, ſo we would not be thought to 

“% without ſome extraordinary kindneſs for our native 
« city in particular ; which we ſhall manifeſt on all 
* occaſions, not only by renewing their charter, and 
« confirming all thoſe privileges which they have re- 
« ceived from our predeceſſors, but by adding and 
«« granting any new favours, which may advance the 
ce trade, wealth and honour of that our native city; 
4 for which we will be ſo ſolicitous, that we doubt 


„ not but that it will, in due time, receive ſome be- 


te nefit and advantage in all thoſe reſpects, even from 
te our own obſervation and experience abroad. And 
«© we are moſt confident, we ſhall never be diſap- 
pointed in our expectation of all poſſible ſervice 
« from your affections: and ſo we bid you farewell. 
«© Given at our court at Breda, the 14th day of 
&« mourn.” 5 | 

+ A committee was alſo ordered to ſearch the city 
records, and make a complete liſt of all the proceedings 
and tranſactions, writings, petitions, declarations, re- 


monſtrances, covenants, contratts, and agreements, 


made or done by the common-council of this city from 
the firſt beginning of the late rebellion, in order to 
paſs arr act, whereby they might in a moſt ſolemn and 
public manner Gferow and every ſuch act and deed 
as ſhould be found contrary to their duty and loyalty 
to the king : bur the report was not completed till 


1633, as may be ſeen under that year. 


April, 1660, in the twelfth year of our 
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en. trary to the plaineſt dictates of common ſenſe. The remark of a ſenſible Ita 


A. B. 
| 1660. 


% expence of blood and treaſure, as again to ſet up the ſaid government 


the preſented his majeſty with 10, ooo J. they were graciouſly received, and had 


ever had a particular affection for the city of London, the place of his birth; and 
that he was exceedingly pleaſed at their bearing ſo good a part in his reſtoration, | 


magnificent tent pitched for the occaſion ; after which he was conducted through 


Three troops, two of 300, and one of 100 men, all —— habited- 403 gal- 


HISTORY O-F LONDON Bock T 


lian at Leghorn, tranſmitted over to Thurloe, when this event was expected, 
though he was miſtaken, is worth copying. It cannot be imagined, ſaid he, 
« that ſo grave and wile a body as the parliament, will ſoon fo forget the late | 


# am 


« that cauſed it; which would be an action of ſuch levity, not to fay folly, 
9 that ſo wiſe a body * not * be guilty of *. 


© . 


From tbe reforation of Charles II. to the deferudtion of 7 FI n by the roy gien mn 
1666. | 


ING Charles II. was proclaimed May the 8th 1660, at the alba places 
with great ſtate; the two houſes RS. as did the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, recorder, and ſheriffs, with the trained bands. In the mean time the 
city deputies atrived-at the Hague, where in the name of the city of London 


— * 


— 


Le 
T 
the honour of knighthood conferred on them. The king told them, that he 


for which hereturned them his thanks. 

The king landed at Dover on the 26th, and on the 29th which was his birth 
day, he was met in St. George's fields by the lord- mayor and aldermen of Lon- 
don ; the former of whom preſenting him with the city ſword, received it back 
with the honour of knighthood. The king here partook of a collation in a 


London to Whitehall with triumphal pomp ; the corporations and trained 
bands lining the ſtreets and the conduits running with diverts forts of wine. 
The order of this magnificent cavalcade, is thus delivered down to us. 


A troop of gentlemen i in cloth of filver, brandiſhing their ſwords, 
led by major general Brown. 

Another troop of 200, in velvet coats, attended by footmen in purple liveries. 
Alderman Robinſon's troop in buff coats, with cloth of ſilyer SEV and very cyde 
rich green ſcarves. 
Andtber troop of 200 men, in blue uniform, trimmed with filver; attended by 
ſix trumpeters and footmen in ſea-green, trimmed with ſilver lace. | 
A troop of 220, with thirty footmen in grey and filver liveries, and four trumpe- Polit 
ters richly clothed. _ 
Another troop of 105, in grey uniform, with ſix trumpets, 

Another troop of 70, with five trumpets. 


a 


lantly mounted. 
Two trumpets with the king s arms. os 
4 Eig 7 
2 See Harris's Life of Charles Ih vols I. p. 349+ | 
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Chap. xv. - * WNin ER 4 % © 
Eighty ſheriff's men in red cloaks, W 06A: with filver, 1 1. kms piled: in Io 
their 33 WEN 
Six huadres Wepa of the city companies, on heckkack; in black velvet 
coats and Sold chains, each company having footmen in their: N 
proper liveries, carrying ſtreamers... . 
Ebrdde drums and trumpets, with ſtream ers. 
Twelve miniſters at the head of his majeſty's GO of horſe, 
commanded by lord Gerard. 
City wirſkal; and eight footmen in divers colours, attended by the city. waits 
| and officers. in due order. . | 
The two ſheriffs. | 5 
The Ades webe in thei Geet "gowns on horſeback, inn hk trappings, and 
footmen in red liveries, trimmed with filver and cloth of gold. | 
_ _.  Heralds and maces in rich coats. | 
1457 MAYOR, carrying the hgh” _ r by the general and duke of 
uckin t 
The Hind on horſeback, between his brothers the dukes of York and Glouceſter. | 
A troop of horſe, with white colours. 5 
The generals ü led by Sir Philip Howard. 
Another troop of gentry. _ 
Five regiments pf horſe, with back, breaſt, and head pieces. | 
Still farther to obliterate the remembrance of all former animoſities, the 
corporation, on July th, entertained the king, his brothers, the great officers 
of ſtate, and both houſes of parliament at Guildhall. 
Monarchy being now reſtored, prelacy was revived, and the Aicarhs of go- 
vernment returned to their former channels. The intereſt of money had been 
reduced from 8 to 6 per cent. in 16 51; but this, though a proper meaſure, be- 
ing thought to be done by improper hands, it now. was enacted by the compleat 
legiſlative authority *, and furniſhes a convincing proof, that commerce had ſuf⸗ 
tered no material injury during the late commotions. 

Tea which is now in ſuch general uſe as to be conſidered as a tics of life 
among all ranks of people ; is firſt mentioned in the ſtatutes of this year, by the 
act which ſettled on the king during his life an exciſe on malt liquors, 
cher, perry, mead, ſpirits, or ſtrong waters, coffee, tea, ſnerbet and cho- 
colate f. 

The exile and diſtreſſes of Charles, had furniſhed him with: more experience 
of mankind than uſually falls to the ſhare of kings; he was ſociable in his dif- 
_ poſition, rather diſſolute in his morals; and his court wore an appearance of 
gaiety quite oppoſite to the ſour manners of the ſectaries that had fo long enjoyed 
the power of the kingdom: in ſhort grimace and fanaticiſm were giving place 
to lioentiouſneſs. Vet the fumes of enthufiaſm did not ſubſide at once, or eva- 
porate quietly, without ſhewing another inſtance of what madneſs they were 
0 of inſpiring. On Venner a cooper, ang preacher among the Millen- 
E e 2 narians, 


* Stat. 12 Car. II. c. 13. " + 12 Car. II. c. 24. 


\ 
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WY narians, or fifth-monarchy men, irritated at the confinement of ſome of his flock 
1661. for their extravagancies ; aſſembled about ſixty of his followers in their mceting 

houſe in' Swan-alley Coleman-ftreet, on Sunday: January 6th 1661, and' formed 
a deſign the moſt frantic that heated imaginations could conceive. Poſſeſſed with 
the deluſion <* That no weapons formed againſt them ſhould proſper, nor a 
*« hair of their heads be touched; and that one of them ſhould chaſe a thouſang, 
« and two put ten thouſand to flight; they determined to erect a fifth monarchy 
for the perſonal reign of 'Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. In their declaration they. 
profeſſed that they would never ſheathe their ſwords till Babylon [monarchy] be- 
« came an hifling and a curſe, and there. be left neither remnant, ſon nor nephew. 
« That, when they had led captivity captivein England, they would gointo France; 
Spain, Germany, &c. and rather die than take the wicked oaths of ſupre. 
% macy and allegiance : that they would not make any league with monarchiſts; 
« but would rite up againſt the carnal, to poſſeſs the gate, or the world, 74 

&« bind their kings in chains, and their nobles with fetters of iron. | | 
When they were ſufficiently intoxicated for this glorious enterprize, they 
ſallied forth well armed and declared for King Jeſus. They marched into St. 
Paul's church-yard, where queſtioning one unhappy man,- who he was for, and 
he anſwering * for God and King Charles,” they inſtantly murdered him. 
The lord-mayor, Sir Richard Brown receiving notice of this inſurrection, 
haſtened with a party of the trained bands to ſuppreſs it, but was ſoon routed' by 
theſe infatuated enemies: they then marched up one ſtreet and down another, 
proclaiming King Jeſus, who they ſaid was their inviſible leader; but being 

informed that a party of horſe was ſent againſt them they thought proper to 
retreat. In Beech-lane, they killed a headborough who ventured to obſtru&t 
them ; and retired to Cane-wood near Hampſtead, where they paſſed the night. 
The next morning a party of horſe and foot drove them out of the wood, and 
took ſome of them priſoners z but the remainder of them aſſembled and returned 
to London the next day, where they divided into two parties. The one ad- 
vanced toward Leadenhall, but being purſued by a body of the trained bands, 
they were diſperſed after a ſmart {kirmiſh in Little Eaſtcheap : Venner at the 
head of the other attempted to ſurprize the lord- mayor at Haberdaſher's-hall in 
Maiden-lane ; but not meeting with him there, they were encountered in Wood- 
ſtreet by a party of the trained bands whom they again | deſperately withſtood. 
But a body of horſe arriving, Venner was at length wounded and taken, and 
two others killed; on which the reſt retreated in good order toward Cripplegate, 
where they took poſſeſſion of an alehouſe, which was obſtinately defended 
until ſeven of them were killed. The ſubduing theſe mad enthuſiaſts coſt the 
| lives of 20 of the king's troops beſide ſome of the trained bands and others: of 
the inſurgents about 20 were killed, 14 were taken, 11 of whom were executed; 
and theſe perſiſted to the laſt in affirming, that if they were deceived, it was the 
Lord that had deceived them *. | a be” $4. inp 3 
The king's coronation was appointed for the 23d of April, and on the day 
| l pre- 


% 


— 


receding, conformable to antient cuſtom, he rode in ſolemn cavalcade from > 
the Tower of London through the city to Weſtminſter. The city on this occa- 1661+ 
ſion exhibited the utmoſt ſplendour and magnificence; four emblematical trium- 
hal arches were erected; the one in Leaden-hall- ſtreet, of the Doric order, 
repreſenting his majeity's arrival; the ſecond near the Royal-Exchange in Corn- 
hill, was adorned with naval trophies ; the third in Cheapſide, near the end of 
Woodſtreet, of the Corinthian and Compoſite orders, repreſented Concord; and 
the fourth which ſtood in Fleet-ſtreet near Whitefriars, of the Doric and Tonic 
orders, exhibited the emblems of Plenty. As the king paſſed through the city, 
the London miniſters attended him with acclamations, and by the hands of Mr. 
Arthur Jackſon, preſented him with a bible richly adovagd ; which when he 
received, he aſſured them it ſhould be the rule of his actions ͤ . How well he 
obſerved this promiſe, let the hiſtorians of his profligate life and inglorious reign 
declare. e „ FFG. 
The number of hackney coaches in London and Weſtminſter, now amounted 
to 400, and. in conſideration of the extraordinary wearing of the pavement by 
their means, it was enacted that all hackney coaches ſhould pay 51. a year toward 
paving and cleanſing the ſtreets: and that every load of hay thould pay 64: 
and of ſtraw 2d. The ſame ſtatute alſo impowered the city to enlarge the 
paſſages into Stocks market; from the Fleet conduit into St. Paul's church- yard; 
the paſſage and gate-way out of Cheapſide into St. Paul's church- yard; the 
paſſage at St. Dunſtan's-church Fleet-ſtreet ; from Cheapſide into Bucklerſbury ; 
the paſſage at Temple-bar ; and ſeveral more in the out parts. It alſo directed 
the following ſtreets to be paved; Pall-mall, St. James's-ſtreet, Hedge-lane, 
and from Petty France to St. James's houſe TP. 5 | „ 
The king by letters patent dated April roth 1662, confirmed to the corpora- 662. 
tion of London, their property in the Iriſh eſtates, of which they had been 
deprived by a decree of the Star- chamber. The original grant by king James J. 
has been already mentioned in its proper place ; and it may be farther obſerved 
on occaſion of this confirmation, by which thoſe eſtates are now held; that 
after the original grant, the committee nominated by the city were then incor- 
porated by the name of the ſociety of the governor and aſſiſtants, London, of the 
new plantation in Uliter, within the realm of Ireland. It was directed that the 
committee ſhould conſiſt of a governor, deputy-governor, and twenty-four 
affiſtants; whereof the governor and five of the aſſiſtants were to be aldermen; 
the recorder for the time being to be an affiſtant, and the deputy-governor and 


1 a 


# 


the reſt of the affiſtants to be commoners. 

To this ſociety and their ſucceſſors King James granted, the city, fort, and 
_ town of Derry, and the whole iſland of Derry, town of Colerain, and all the 
caſtles, towns, villages, and lands, in the county of Londonderry: to hold 
the city of Londonderry. and 4000 acres of land adjoining upon, Derry fide, and 
the town of Colerain and 3ooo acres next adjoining, of the king, his heirs. 

and ſucceſſors, in free burgage, as of his caſtle of Dublin: and to hold the- 
: : * —. 5 e 1 e | | 2 N ret 
* Harris's Life of Charles II. vol. II. p. 16. +, 13 and 14 Car. II. c. 2. Þt See p. 147+ antes. 
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HISTORY OF LONDON Bock! 
p reſt of the caſtles, manors, lands, and tenements, of the king, and his hein 
1662. and ſucceſſors, as of the caſtle of Dublin, by fealty only, in free and commyy 
Fecgge, and hot in capite, or by Age ſervice. In purſuance of which charte, 

the city expended: great ſums of money to improve the premiſes, and divided 
the whole county of Londonderry into thirteen. parts: the firſt part, containing 
the city of Londonderry and town of Colerain, and ſome lands adjoining to each 
of them and the fiſheries, was retained by the ſociety in their own poſſeſſion, 
to defray the charge of the general work of the plantation, and to anſwer the 
other purpoſes of the charter; and the ſurplus, if any, to be divided amongſt 
the twelve companies and other of the companies that had contributed toward 
the expence of tha tion. The other parts being divided into twelve lots, 
as near in value ould poſſibly be done, the twelve companies drew lots for 
them: and the {ty created or erected each lot into a manor, by virtue of the 
faid grant; and by licence from the crown conveyed to each of the companies 


the lands fallen to it by lot, to hold the ſame in perpetuity. 


N 7 ” : 


This was the condition of the Iriſh eſtate, at the time the Star-chamber 


. 


* % 


wreſted it out of the hands of the citizens of London, under, a pretence that 
the charter had been unduly obtained, and the conditions not fulfilled. | 
Oliver Cromwell, in the year 1657, reſtored. this eſtate to the citizens by a 
new charter; under which the ſociety made new conveyances to the twelve com- 
panies of their reſpective parts or lots. King Charles II. without taking any 
notice of Oliver's charter, granted the ſaid lands, &c. again to the city of Lon- 
don, and incorporated the ſociety for the plantation in Ulſter a-new : and by 2 
charter of licence empowered them to re-grant the manors and lands to the reſ- 
pective companies. The ſociety accordingly conveyed to each of the twelve 
companies the manor and lands which formerly belonged to it, which they have 
quietly enjoyed ever ſince. e ee ot tae ae ot, 1 
The members of the ſociety are choſen annually, and all bye laws made by the 
corporation of Londonderry, muſt be confirmed by them before they are valid. 
The right of preſentation to the churches in Londonderry and Colerain is in the 
ſociety, who have a general agent in Ireland, to conduct their affairs there; and 
a receiver to collect their rents. TRE e E 
The ſettlement of internal peace now allowing the citizens leiſure to turn 
their attention to the adyancement and regulation of their commerce; the lord- 
mayor &c. petitioned the houſe of commons this year, to erect four new 
corporations or excluſive companies of merchants, for confining the trade to 
France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, wholly to natives: the plea for this requeſt 
was, that moſt part of the export trade was in the hands of aliens, on whom they 
wanted to impoſe double duties for all draperies by them exported. They 
alſo, and ſundry merchants of London in, behalf of themſelves and the Engliſh 
merchants of the out ports, petitioned that the companies already incorporated, 
as the Merchant Wventurers, of the Levant, of Eaſtland, of Rufiia, and of Eatt- 
India; might be farther privileged and confirmed by parliament, excluſive 
of foreigners. But the houſe of commons conſidering it im prudent to check 5 
| | | ng ex POT 
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came to nothing * 


The following year was diſtinguiſhed by the inſtitution of the Royal Society; 
that name being then conferred by the king on a philoſophical ſociety of learned 


college, until the death of the protector; when the confuſions that enſued, and 
the college being converted into a barrack, diſperſed them. On the: reſtoration 


ſupport of their laudable ſcheme of improving experimental knowledge; until 
filver mace to be carried before the preſident, befide other benefactions. This 


| Tranſa#ions. . 


London toward his reſtoration, and other inſtances of loyalty, the king this 
year granted the citizens the confirmation of all their former chartered liberties: 
ratifies them in the form contained in No. XLVII of our Appendix. 3 415 

By a ſtatute paſſed about this time for the regulation of the ſilk trade in 


had then arrived; for it is in that act recited “ that the ſilk throwers in London 
* having petitioned the parliament for an enlargement of their former charter, 
* they therein repreſent that above 40,000 men women and children, are 
* employed therein:“ and it was enacted * that no one ſhould ſet up that trade, 
* but ſuch as ſhould have ſerved ſeven years apprenticeſhip to it, and ſhould make 
* themſelves free of that company.” f_ ys N 

In proportion as trade increaſed, ſo the principles of commerce came to be 
better underftood. There is not perhaps a more evident propoſition than that 
lo long as a nation continues to import more commodities, value for value, than 
they can export, the balance of trade muſt be paid in coin or bullion. England 
was long in this fituition, and as the effects of deficiency in export trade 
could not but be felt, the legiſlature had from time to time endeavoured to remedy 
it by frequent prohibitions of exporting gold and ſilver 8. The inexpediency of 


4 


theſe 


| . Birch's Life of the honourable Robert Boyle pre- | 5 R. II. ſt. 1. c. 2. 4 Hen. IV. c. 15, 2 Hen. VI. c. 6. 
xed to the folio edition of his works, 1744» | 17 Edw. IV. c. 1. 4 Hen, VII. c. 23. 3 Hen. VIII. 
7 Stat. 13 and 14 Car, II. c. 15. 7 r . | | 
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men in London, Who firſt began to aſſociate weekly in the year 1645; the idea 
of the ſociety being ſaid to be originally formed by Mr. Theodore Haak a German 
then reſident in London. About the year 1648, ſome of them removing toOxford, 
theſe met there in like manner, and joined the others on their return T. After 
meeting at firſt privately at each other's houſes, they at length met in Greſham 


their meetings were reſumed, they purchaſed inſtruments forahe making experi- 
ments, and entered into an obligation to defray the neceſſary expences for the 


they were honoured with the royal ſanction and patronage. Their charter was 
dated April the 22d 1664, and the king preſented them with a handſome gilt 


fciety has ſinee its formation made itſelf ſufficiently known by the many valuable- 
improt ments and diſcoveries communicated to the world in their Philoſophical 


As an acknowledgement of the aſſiſtance afforded by the corporation of 


luch reſtrictions was now diſcovered ;' and free liberty was allowed of carrying . 


* Anderſon, vol. II. p. 120. = | $ 9 Edw. III. ſt. 2. C. 1. 38 Edw. III. ft, 1. c. 22 
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which after a recital of the charters conferred on the city by his royal predeceſſors, 


London , we ate informed to what a flouriſhing ſtate the filk manufacture 


n it judgedioyptioibns happily <pget 


\ 


1663, 


| bullion been allowed while our imports were great, our exports ſmall, and 


managed the chief of our foreign trade, were obliged to lay out the money 


much in the light of commodities for traffic as the produce of our own lands 


tions not material to enter into; a rupture enſued during the receſs of parlis- 


aſſiſtance to government when they approve of the purpoſe for which their aid 1s 


#% Y 
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e eee er anden Book! 
theſe metals abroad in expreſs. words. The reaſons are given in the following 


clauſe of the ſtatute. And forafmuch as ſeveral confiderable and advantage. 
« ous trades, cannot be conveniently driven and carried on, without the ſpecies 
&« of money and bullion, and that it is found by experience, that they are carr. 
« ed in greateſt- abundance (as to a common market) to ſuch places as give 
« free liberty for exporting the ſame; and the better to keep in and increaſe the 
« eurrent coins of this kingdom, Be it enacted that it ſhall be lawful to export 
<« out of any cuſtom-houſe or port of England, all forts of foreign coin, or bul- 
« lion of gold or filver, firſt entering the ſame at the cuſtom-houſe, without 
paying any duty or cuſtom for the ſame *.“ | in 


. 


But though this licence was found expedient at the time it was adopted, and 
though our forefathers have been cenſured for not permitting it ſooner; yet 
the miſtake is in the cenſurers, if they judge by rules not applicable to times, 
Let us for a moment try what apology can be framed for our anceſtors in with- 


holding all the ſpecie they could retain. Had the free exportation of coin or 


money ſcarce; foreigners would have exhauſted us ſo much as not to leave 
ſufficient coin for home circulation; our trade both at home and abroad would 
in the reſult have been reduced to bare neceſſaries obtained by meer barter, and 
the nation have ſunk back to barbariſm. The legiſlature was not all this while 
inattentive to the only practicable means of encouraging manufactures at home, 
to bring the balance to the right ſide; for merchant ſtrangers or aliens, who 


they received here, in Engliſh commodities : and that this was as good a regu- 
lation as the circumſtances of the times admitted, appears, if we find that 
manufactures and trade continued improving under ſuch management. But the 
diſcovery of America had now altered the ſtate of affairs in Europe; the continual | 
influx of bullion from the weſt relieved us from the apprehenſion of being 
drained of our ſpecie; and hence gold and filver came to be conſidered as 


and labour. . | 
The proſecution of trade began to be a general object of attention; and the 
nation thinking themſelves ill treated by the Dutch in ſome commercial tranſac- 


ment an 1664, and Charles was therefore deſtitute of ſupplies to carry on the 
war. In this exigence he negociated with the city of London for a loan of 
100,000//. which was chearfully advanced: a circumſtance which may be men- 
tioned to their honour ; for the citizens can never be reproached with denying 


required. Another Io, oO. was wanted; it was. produced with the fame 
alacrity : and this.ready concurrence, was ſo. well taken by parliament, when it 
met, that a vote of thanks was agreed to, and ſent to the court of common 
council November 25th by a deputation from both houſes. <a 


* ax Car II. e. 7. 12, ; 57 95 4. 27 Hen. VI, e. 3: 4 Edw. IV. c. 6, 17 Ed. IU. 
4 Hen. IV. c. 15. 5 Hen. IV. c. 9. 18 Hen. VI. Ic. I. 1 R. III. c. 9. 3 Hen. VII. c. 8. 
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which demand particular notice. 


burgh, 


in vain; for about the cloſe of the year 


* For a repreſentation of the crouded manner of 
living in London, ſee queen Elizabeth*s proclamation 
againſt new buildings; Appendix No. XLI. As this 
and the following proclamations were not much re- 
garded, and as the number of inhabitants continued 
iocreafing, it is not probable their ways of living 
were as yet much improved in point of wholeſome- 
neſs ; though a taſte for improvement-began to appear. 
Mr, Evelyn in his Fumifugium, publiſhed in 1661, 
complains in pathetic terms of the foul unwholeſome 
ſtate of the metropolis. ** That this glorious and an- 
tient city, which from wood might be rendered 
« brick, and (like another Rome) from brick made 
« ſtone and marble ; which commands the proud 
« ocean to the Indies, and reaches the fartheſt An- 
« tipodes, ſhould wrap her ſtately head in clowds of 
« ſmoake and ſulphur, ſo full of ſtink and darkneſſe, 
« [ deplore with juſt indignation. That the buildings 
« ſhould be compoſed of ſuch a congeſtion of miſhapen 
and extravagant houſes ; that the ſtreets ſhould be 
« ſo narrow and incommodious in the very centre, 
« and buſieſt places of intercourſe; that there ſhould. 
« beſo1ll and uneaſie a form of 5 under foot, 
&« ſo troubleſome and malicious a diſpoſure of the 
« ſpouts and gutters overhead, are particulars wor- 
« thy of reproof and reformation ; becauſe it is here- 
« by rendered a labyrinth in its principal paſſages, 
and a continual wet day after the ſtorm is over. —, 
The immoderate uſe of, and indulgence to ſea- | 
1 coale alone in the city of London, expoſes it to one 
« of the fowleſt inconveniences and reproaches, that 
can poſſibly befall ſo noble, and otherwiſe incom- 
« parable city: and that, not from the culinary fires, 
* which for being weak, and leſſe often fed below, 
„is with ſuch eaie diſpelled and ſcattered above, as 
dit is hardly at all diſcernible, but from ſome few 
particular tunnells and iſſues, belonging only to 
„ brewers, diers, lime-burners, falt, and ſope · boy- 
lers, and ſome other private trades, one of whoſe 
** ſpiracles alone, does manifeſtly infect the aer, more 
* than all the chimnies of London put together be- 
* tides. And that this is not the leaſt hyperbolie, 
* let the beſt of judges decide it, which I take to be 
our ſenſes : whilſt theſe are belching it forth their 


in ſome Levant goods that came from Holland. 


UNDER CHARLES Hl. 
This unfortunate. city was ſoon however reduced to the greateſt imaginable 
giſtreſs by two dreadful calamities that immediately ſucceeded each other, and 


1664, it was brought over to London 


— 


The narrowneſs of the ſtreets and lanes in | London, the cloſeneſs of the 
houſes, and their being crouded with 28 *, rendered the inhabitants very 


liable 


“ rather of mount Etna, the court of Volcan, 


— 
* 


our incomparable monarch. For when in all other 
places the aer is moſt ſerene and pure, it is here 


*« thole piercing and acrimonious ſpirits which ac- 
„ company its tulphure ; and executing more in one 


“year, than expoſed to the pure aer of the country 


«« 1t could effect in ſome hundreds. It is this horrid 


“ ſmoake which obſcures our churches, and makes 
our palaces look old, which fouls our clothes, and 
*« corrupts the waters, ſo as the very rain and refreſh- 


ing dews which fall in the ſeveral ſeaſons, precipi- 


„tate this impure vapour, which with its black and 


* tenacious quality, ſpots and cqntaminates whatever 
«© 1s Expoſed to it. 


« nus to fowl, and kills our bees and flowers abroad, 
“ ſuffering nothing in our gardens to bud, diſplay 
“ themſelves or ripen; ſo as our. anemonies and 


6 made to blow in London, or the rere of it, 
« unleſſe they be raiſed on a hot- bed, and governed 


ce ſpringing ; imparting a bitter and ungrateful taft 
% to thoſe few wretched fruits, which never arriving 
4% to their defired maturity, ſeem, like the apples of 
«© Sodome, to fall even to duſt, when they are but 


« touched. Not therefore to be forgotten, is that 


=. 


* footy jaws, the city of London reſembles the face | 
wk ” 


« which was by many obſerved, that in the year (1944) 
BE | Fu ys ER | 6 Whea 


” > 


| A.D. . 


« ecclipſed with ſuch a cloud of ſulphure, as the ſun ' 
*« itlelf, which gives day to all the world beſides, is 

hardly able to penetrate and impart it here; and 
% the weary traveller, at many miles diſtance, ſooner. 
*« ſmells, than ſees the city to which he repairs. 
* This is that pernicious ſmoake which ſullyes all 
her glory, ſuperinducing a ſooty eruſt or furr upon 
£6 all that it lights, ſpoyling the moveables, tarniſi- 
“ing the plate, gildings, and furniture, and corrod- 

„ding the very iron bars and hardeſt ſtones with - 


It is this which ſcatters and 
« ſtrews about thoſe black and ſmutty atomes upon 
“all things where it comes, inſinuating itſelf into 
our very ſecret cabinets, and moſt precious repoſi- 
te tories : finally, it is this which diffuſes and ſpreads 
«« a yellowneſſe upon our choyſeſt pictures and hang- 
« ings: which does this miſchief at home, is Aver- 


e with extraordinary artifice to accellerate their 


- , - (> 
» 
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| 1664. 5 


In the year 1663 the plague made ſhocking ravages in Amſterdam and Ham- 
which occaſioned their neighbours to cut off all communication with 
thoſe places: our government had timely notice of it, and ſeveral councils were 
held with great privacy to conſider of meaſures to prevent its importation, but all 


« Stromboli, or the ſuburbs of hell, than an afſem- - 
ee bly of rational creatures, and the imperial ſeat of 


% many other choyceſt flowers, will by no induſtry be 


F ; 
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I 
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liable to ſuffer infectious diſorders in ſickly ſeaſons; and the plagye 


1664. was almoſt continually among the diſeaſes enumerated in the bills of mortality, 


1665, 


medical conſideration of the plague, are thus enumerated by Dr. Hodges, who 


4 tiply plants and fruits, without which no vegetable 


where he died; and thus the plague got into the city. 


\ 


The goods above mentioned were carried to a houſe in Long Acre near Dr 
Lane, where'they were firſt opened, Here two Frenchmen died, the diſorder 
e to other houſes in the neighbourhood, and infected the pariqh 
officers who were employed about the dead. Another Frenchman who lived near 
the infected houſes, removed for fear of the diſtemper into Bearbinder-lane, 


The farther progreſs of this cruel diſorder was ſtopped during a hard froſt 
which fet in this winter and continued till March 1665; when its virulence was 
revived by the advance of the ſpring : at firlt it ſeized one here, then another 2 
mile or more diſtant, after which it appeared again where it was obſerved before, 
juſt as accident furniſhed it with conveyance, and according to the time when 
perſons contracted the diſtemper. 5 3 

The uſual ſymptons of infection, for it is not propoſed to enter into a ſtrict 
lived in London at that fatal time, and attended patients in all ſtages of the 
diſorder. Firſt, a horror, vomiting, delirium, dizzineſs, head ach, and 
ſtupefaction; then a fever, watching, palpitation of the heart, bleeding at the 
noſe, and a great heat about the precordia: but the ſigns more peculiar to the 
peſtilence were thoſe puſtules which the common people called blains, buboes, 
carbuncles, ſpots, and thoſe marks called tokens. The buboes were hard 
painful tumours, with inflammation and gathering upon the glands, behind the 


„ Hertſord's in the Strand, my lord Bridgewater's, 
and ſome others about Barbican). were obſerved to 


„ the owners-rightly imputed to the penury cf coales, 


of men; for that can never be aer fit for them. to 


ears, the armpits, and the groin, Theſe tumours at their firſt appearance 


© when Newcaſtle was befieged and blocked up in!“ intolerable ; becauſe it kills not at once, but al- 
„ ways, ſince fill to languiſh, is worſe than even 
„ death itſelf. For is there under Heaven ſuch 


« our late wars, ſo as through the great dearth and. 
% ſcargity of coales, thoſe tumous. works many of 
* them were either left off, or ſpent but few coales in 
«© compariſon to what they now uſe : divers. gardens 
% and orchards, planted: even in the very heart of 
« London, (as in particular my Lord Marqueſſe of 


« bear ſuch plentiful and infinite quantities of fruits, 
«© as they never produced the like either before or 
% ſince, to their great aſtoniſhment : but it was by 


% and the little ſmoake, which they took. notice to 
« infeſt them that year: for there is a virtue in the 
„ acer, to penetrate, alter, nouriſh, yea and to mul- 


ac could poflibly thrive,-So as it was not ill ſaid 
« by Paracelſus, that of all things, aer only 
could be truly affirmed to have life, ſeeing to. 
« all things it gave life. Argument ſofficient to 
% demonſtrate how. prejudicial it is to the bodies 


« breathe in, where nor fruits nor flowers do ripen, or 
* come 1e a ſeaſonable perfection. London, *tis con- 
« feſſed, is not the only city moſt obnoxious to the 
* peſlilence; but it is yet never clear of this ſmoake 


Mr. Evelyn very juſily recommended the removing 


the river below Greenwich; that rio cattle ſhould be 


buried within London; for he adds, „I am perſuaded 


tude to his fancy by propoſing to make __ planta- 
tions of ſweet ſhrubs and flowers all roun 

that their perfumes might be wafted into the tow", 
and refreſſi the inhabitants with grateful odours. Tbe 
great fire ſoon after, afforded an opportunity to Cari 
the moſt important hints he gave, into, immediate 
execution, and that the full advantage of it was not 


* which is a plague ſo many other ways and indeed taken, is ever to be regretted. 


Were 


* coughing and ſnuffing to be heard, as in the Lon- 
«© don churches and aſſemblies of people, where the 
„ barking and the ſpitting is uneeſſant and moſt im- 
cc portunate.” Edit. 1772. p. 8. 9, 19.— 22. 25, 26. 

To rectify theſe inconveniencies, which probably 
were not diminiſhed in this repreſentation of them, 


ſuch trades as conſume great quantities of coals, down 


killed in town, but butchers and other profeſſions that 
produce. unwholeſome ſmells, removed to diſtant 
places near the river; that the dead ſhould not be 


* that the frequency of churchyards, and charnel 
«© houſes, contaminate the aer, in many parts of this | 
« town, as well as the pumps and waters which are 
« any thing near unto them,“ He alſo gave a lati- 


the ci ty, 


4 
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were hard, and the event of the diſorder was prognoſticated from their ſadden 


or flow increaſe, from their genuine or untoward ſuppuration, and from 16 


the virulence of their contents. The peſtilential ſpots. appeared chiefly in the 
neck, breaſt, and back, and were not eaſily diſtinguiſhable from fleabites. 


forewarnings of death, were minute diſtinct blaſts, which had their origin from 


— 


The genuine peſtilential characters, commonly called tokens, as being the 


within, and roſe up in little pyramidal protuberances, ſometimes as ſmall as 


in-heads, other times as large as a ſilver penny, having the peſtilential poiſon 
chiefly collected at their baſes; gradually tainting the neighbouring parts, and 
reaching the ſurface, as the configuration of the veſſels and pores favoured their 


ſpreading. They were alſo derivable from external cauſes, as from the injuries 


A. D. 
68. 


of air, when the peſtilential aiarmata were pent up and condenſed ; and by that 


means their virulence increaſed ſo, that life was immediately extinguiſhed when 
they reached the nobler organs. „ EY 
In the treatment of the ſick, all phyſicians agreed in throwing out the peſti- 
lential malignity as ſoon as poſſible by alexipharmics, and to theſe as ſoon as 
the belly was looſened, recourſe was had as to a ſacred refuge: in extremity 
ſome had recourſe to mineral preparations, as mineral bezoar, ſulphur auratum, 
aurum vitæ, &c. in order to drive out the peſtilence by meer force. For ex- 


ternal applications they uſed bliſters and cataplaſms; the buboes were opened 


by incition ; and the eſchar formed by the virulent ichor, diſcharged by the 


carbuncles, was chiefly got off by actual cautery : nor were the bliſters, ulcers, 


or inciſions, . ſuffered to heal until the malignity of the diſeaſe was ſpent. But 


ſuch was the deluſory appearance of this peſtilence, that. many patients were 


loſt, when they were thought in a ſafe recovery ; whereas others ſurvived who 


were given over for loſt ; much to the diſcredit of the medical art. 
The apprehenſions of the people were greatly increaſed by the crafty pre- 


ditions of fortune-tellers, cunning-men, aſtrologers, and quacks ; who hung 


out their ſigns in every ſtreet, and found their account in heightening the gene- 


ral terror: nor was their trade ſtopped, until theſe men of ſuperior knowledge | 


in the decrees of providence, were themſelves ſwept away in the common cala- 
mity. As ſoon as the magiſtrates found that the contagion extended into ſeve- 
ral pariſhes, an order was iſſued for ſhutting up infected houſes, to ſtop the 
communication of the diſorder. Theſe houſes had red crofles painted on the doors, 


with this inſcription, Lord have mercy upon us; and watchmen were placed be- 


fore them, who were duly relieved, to hand neceffaries and medicines in to the 
confined families, and to reſtrain them from coming abroad until forty days after 


recovery. But though theſe regulations were ſtrictly executed, the propriety 


of them was much controverted, and the hardſhip univerſally complained of: 


for if a freſh perſon was ſeized in the ſame houſe, but-a day before this quaran- 


tine expired, it. was again renewed ; which intolerable tedious impriſonment 
of the healthy with the fick, frequently ended with the deaths of whole fami- 
lies, Neither did this confinement of the ſick prove effectual; for each houſe 
having but one guard, and many houſes having avenues behind, it was impoſſi- 

| . V 5255 ble 
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i ble to ſecure all paſſages: ſo that ſome would amuſe the watchmen with diſcourſe ö 
1665. on one. ſide of the houſe, while the reſt of the family made their eſcape at the 
other ; until at length the men were left to watch empty houſes. Some watch- ' 
men were publicly whipped through the ſtreets for taking bribes to let perſons | 
out privately ; and where ſuch opportunities did not offer, the watchmen were c 
ſometimes ill treated: one near Coleman-ſtreet was blown up by gunpoweder, e 
and while he lay diſabled by the exploſion, thoſe who had ſtrength eſcaped out y 
of the houſe. Some perſons alſo would let themſelves down from the windows, b 
armed with ſwords and piſtols in the ſight of the watchmen, and threaten them 
with inſtant death, if they called out or ſtirred. Many of them were even d 
killed in diſputes with thoſe they were charged with the care of guarding. n 
It is a ſad, though true character of human nature, to remark, that there c 
are always miſcreants ready to take advantage of public calamities; and what p 
greatly contributed to the loſs of perſons thus ſhut up, was the villanous beha- p! 
viour of ſome nurſes. Theſe wretches from an inhuman greedineſs to plunder en 
the dead, would not only ſtrangle their patients and charge their deaths to the Pe 
diſtemper in their throats; but would ſecretly convey the peſtilential taint from I 
the ſores of the ſick to thoſe who were well. Yet though they were without di 
witneſſes in theſe diabolical practices, they often fell themſelves the juſt victims 
of their own unguarded preſumption. - ne TR Eo an 
Dogs and cats, being domeſtic animals, apt to run from houſe to houſe, and m 
being ſuppoſed to convey the noxious effluvia in their fur or hair; an early or- to 
der was made by the lord- mayor and other magiſtrates, by the advice of phyſi- tri 
cians, that they ſhould all be immediately killed : -and an officer was appointed an 
for that purpoſe. It was computed that 40,000 dogs, and five times as many gil 
cats, were maſſacred in conſequence of this profcription ; and all poſſible endea- toc 
vours were uſed to exterminate rats and mice by poiſon on the ſame account. irc 
It was inconceivable, as the plague increaſed, with what precipitation ſuck 8a 
inhabitants of the city as were able to leave it, deſerted into the country: for ch; 
ſome weeks it was difficult to get to the lord-mayor's: door, for the throngs that the 
crouded in to get paſſes and certificates of health; without which none were ha: 
permitted to travel through, or lodge in, any towns on the road. The nobility, 1 
gentry, and richer tradeſmen, retired firſt, and in the broad ſtreets leading out of 
of town, nothing was to be ſeen but waggons and carts, loaded with goods, anc 
and ſervants ; coaches full of families, and horſemen, all hurrying away; with inf; 
empty carriages returning for freſh loads,  _ 5 5 ver 
Some families that had no country retreats, laid up a ſtore of proviſions, and 
ſhut themſelves up ſo carefully, as not to be heard of or ſeen, until the plague * 
ceaſed; when they came abroad ſafe and well: among theſe were ſeveral Dutch paſſe 
merchants, who kept their houſes like garriſons befieged, ſuffering no one to 2 
go out or come in, and thus preſerved themſelves in health. Many merchants hen? 
and ſhip-owners ſhut themſelves up on board ſhips, and as the plague increaſed 1 


removed down the river; nor was it heard that the diſorder reached any veſſels 


below Deptford, Poorer perſons took refuge in hoys, ſmacks, and fiſhing 
| " % a ; | i 3 ; - 2 % 6 Pi \ boats, 
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boats, but theſe took the infection; others went up the river in boats, lodging 


would ſupply them with proviſions, they would not receive them into their 
houſes. The poor who ran abroad in their extremities into the country, were 
often ill uſed and driven back, which cauſed great exclamation againſt the cru- 
elty of the country towns; but ſelf-preſervation extinguiſhed humanity, and 


et notwithſtanding all their care, there was not a town within twenty miles 


but ſuffered more or leſs by the diforder. 


Thus the diſtemper was left chiefly to prey on the common people 1 which * 
did to ſuch a degree, as to obtain the name of the poor's plague, The lord- 


mayor, ſheriffs, aldermen, or their deputies, with many of the common- 
council, very humanely to compoſe the minds of the people as much as poſſible, 
publiſhed their reſolution not to quit the city, but to be always ready at hand to 
preſerve order, and do juſtice on all occaſions. The lord-mayor held councils 
eyery day, making neceſſary diſpoſitions for preſerving the public peace; the 
people were treated with all the gentleneſs circumſtances would allow; while 
preſumptuous rogues, houſebreakers, and plunderers of the ſick or dead, were 


duly puniſhed, and ſevere declarations iſſued againſt them. 


It was one of their principal concerns to ſee the regulations for the freedom 
and good ſupply of the markets, obſerved; and every market day the lord- 
mayor, Sir John Lawrence, or the ſheriffs, attended vigilantly on horſeback, 
to ſee their orders executed. The neceſſity of going to market was greatly con- 
tributory to the ruin of the city, as there the people caught the infection one of 
another, and it was ſuſpected that even the proviſions were tainted: all ima- 

inable precautions were however uſed in theſe negociations; for cuſtomers 
took the meat from off the hooks themſelves, that they might not receive it 


from the butcher; and for his ſecurity, dropped their money into pans of vine- 


gar; always carrying ſmall money with them, that they might receive no 
change. Every one that could procure them carried ſcents and perfumes about 
them, while the pooreſt inhabitants were forced on all occaſions to run all 
hazards. tz Fa 7 55 
The infection, notwithſtanding every caution, continued through the months 


of May and June *, with more or leſs ſeverity; ſometimes raging in one part, 
and then in another: about the latter end of June, above twenty pariſhes, were 


infected, and their majeſties removed from Whitehall to Hampton- court. Go- 
vernment was not however inattentive to the diſtreſſes of the metropolis; for 
15 1 dee 


* On the firſt of June the court of common council | and all coal ſacks and meaſures were to be ſealed at 
paſſed an act to remedy the complaints againſt car- | Guildhall. 5 3 
men, and to redreſs abuſes in the retail trade of coals Then followed an excellent proviſion for the ſupply 
in the city; of which the following are the principal of coals for the poor, during winter, which if it were 
heads, Ee rae Ka dren wee er IE ill put in practice, would reſcue them from the petty 

The number of carts were limited to 420, and were | extortions of retailers, who both in money and meaſure 
placed under the regulation of the preſident and go- | take oppreſſive advantages of the a——_— poor at 

difference, 


were to be limited yearly by the -court of aldermen; | they have the beſt claim to fair dealing and humanity. 
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e aaa, 
by night in tents made of their ſails, on ſhore : for though the country people & D: 
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—_ HISTORY. OF LONDON Book }, <q 
ß. beſide appointing a monthly faſt for public prayer, the king commanded the 4 
' 4665. college of phyſicians to compoſe and publiſh an Engliſh directory of general ag. 4 
vice in this calamitous ſeaſon. Some of the college were appointed to attend co 
the ſick on all occaſions, and two out of the court of aldermen were required 5 
to ſee this hazardous duty performed: nor were other eminent phyficians want. 15 
ing who voluntarily and couragiouſly gave their aſſiſtance in ſo dangerous an nit 
employment; eight or nine of whom were deſtroyed in the duty. ' | | | 
| In the firſt week of July, the bill roſe to 725, the next week to 1089, the * 
third week to 1843, and the next week to 2010. About the middle of the ca 
month, the diſorder which had chiefly raged in St. Giles's, Holborn, and to- 1 
ward Weſtminſter, began to travel eaſtward, and over the river to Lambeth of 
and Southwark : but kept principally in the out pariſhes which; were fulleſt of tha 
oor. When it abated in the weſtern parithes, it exerted its violence in Cler. in > 
kenwell, Cripplegate, Shoreditch, Biſhopſgate, Alderſgate, Whitechapel, and cart 
Stepney. In the months of Auguſt and September the diſorder made molt ter- any 
Tible ſlaughter ; three, four, or five thouſand died in a week; the deaths one 116 
week amounted to. 8000, and were believed to extend to 10, ooo! for the re- 7 
iſters in ſuch confuſion were not kept with great accuracy. 1 5 ſabl 
: Under theſe ſhocking circumſtances, when the people were in the greateſt peat 
want of ſpiritual conſolation, they were in general forſaken by their parochial in t 
miniſters; and ſad as the minds of the people were, there were not wanting in V 
ſome who ſatirized them in lampoons, for this ſcandalous deſertion of their ried 
diſtreſſed flocks. When on ſome church doors were written, Here is a pulpit wh 
For a conſtant ſupply of ſea-coal for the uſe of the | Cooks, 230 Seriveners, 60 of ( 
poor in times of ſcarcity, and to defeat the combina- | Coopers, 52 Fruiterers, 7 . 
tions of coal dealers, the ſeveral city companies un- Tylers and Bricklayers, 19 Plaiſterers, 8 eta. 
dermentioned were ordered to purchaſe and lay up Bowyers. 3 Brown-Bakers, 12 riſdi. 
early between Lady-day and Michaelmas, the fol- Fletchers, —< 3 Stationers, 75 with 
3 quantities of coals; which in dear times were Blackſmiths, 15 Imbroiderers, 30 | 
to be vended in ſuch manner and at ſuch prices, as | Apochecaries, „„ Upholders,. .' 2 the « 
the lord mayor and court of aldermen ſhould by writ- | Joyners, = 22 Muſicians, by tl 
ten precept direct; ſo that the coals ſhould not be Weavers, - 27 Turners, 13 
ſold to loſs. | 8 | | Woolmen, / 3 Baſketmakers, 6 were 
Chald. Chald. | Wootlmongers, 60 Glakers, - 6 the r 
Mercers, 488 White-bakers, 45 | Such magazines of coals. opened in November or f 
Grocers, . 675 Wax-chandlers,  19| December, as the ſeaſon dictated, and ſold in ſmall iS m 
Drapers, 562 Tallow-chandlers, 97 quantities not exceeding a ſack of three buſhels, Titles 
Fiſhmongers, 465 Armourers, - 19 would prove a much more prudent aſſiſtance to for ſe 
_ Goldfmiths, 525 Girdlers, | 105 | poor working families in hard weather, than double 
Skinners, 3i5 Butchers, / -* 08} the purchaſe money diſtributed gratuitouſſy. How Tt 
Merchant-taylors, 750 Sadlers, 90 this laudable regulation ſunk into diſuſe does not order 
Haberdaſhers, 578 Carpenters, | 38 | appear, but as the city halls are diſperſed in va- the 6 
Salters, 360 Cordwainers, 60 | rious parts of the town, the ſcheme was excellent; | * ( 
Ironmongers, 255 Barber-ſurgeons, 60 and it is to be lamented lat the corporation ſhould their 
Vintners, 375 Painterſtainers, 12 | forget it, and leave attempts of this nature to private in m. 
Clothworkers, 412 Curriers, | _ 41 | undertakers, © | „„ f 
Dyers, | 105 Maſons, x 22 | The ſame act prohibited all retail dealers in coals, Crane: 
Brewers, 104 Plumbers, 19 | from meeting the veſſels, or by their agents, con- ſtreets 
Leacherſellers, 210 Iaholders, 45 | trating for coals, before the ſhips were arrived in the 1 
Pewterers, 52 Founders, 7 port of London; on penalty of five. ſhillings for every 5 
Welten 


Cutlers, 137507, :44 28 FRO . -; 12 chaldron of coals ſo foreſtalled or bought by precontrac. 
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Chap XIV9o UNDER CHARLES Ill. | 
j let, and on others, A pulpit to be fold, then it was that the ejected non- IB. 
conforming miniſters, ſhewed that diſintereſted concern for the people, that 1665. 
conſtitutes the true eſſence of the clerical character: for unmindful of their le- 
al diſability and regardleſs of the frrounding danger, they reſolutely mounted 
the vacant pulpits, often twice a day, and ſoothed the griefs of crouded audi- 
ences by their pious diſcouſſes and other religious exerciſes. Dein bible n 
When deaths became fo numerous, the church- yards were unable to con- 
tain the bodies, and the uſual modes of interment were no longer obſerved: oc- 
caſional pits of great capacity were dug in ſeveral parts, to which the dead 
were brought by cartloads, collected by the ring of a bell, and the doleful cry 
of Bring out your dead] They were put into the carts with no other covering 
than rugs or ſheets tied. round them by their friends, if they had any ſurviv- 
ing ; and were ſhot down in promiſcuous heaps ! Sometimes the drivers of theſe: 
carts would drop in their employments, and the carts would be found without 
any conductor; in the pariſh of Stepney it was ſaid they loſt within the year, 
116 ſextons, grave-diggers, and their aſſiſtants ſ. dojo ee 42 
Trade was at a ftand, ſhops were fhut up, every day looked like a ſolemn 
ſabbath; few-were to be feen in the ſtreets; and neither cart nor coach ap- 
ared but ſuch as were employed for immediate acts of neceſſity: grafs grew 
in the moſt public ſtreets, and in the Royal-Exchange ; and the; broad ſtreet 
in Whitechapel might be miſtaken for a green field, Thoſe families who car- 
ried on retail trades, or ſubfiſted by labour, were now fupported by charity, 
which is recorded to have been worthily extended by thoſe who had ability to- 
beſtow it. The king contributed 1000/. a week; and Dr. Sheldon archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who remained at Lambeth the whole time, beſide his own be- 
nefactions, procured great ſums to be remitted from the dioceſes under his ju- 
riſdiction, by his affecting letters to the biſhops; Monk now duke of Albemarle, 
with lord Craven, remained in London, and-exerted all their abilities to alleviate: 
the diſtreſſes they were witneſs to. Though the city was in general abandoned 
by the rich, yet theſe did not forget thoſe who were left behind; large ſums | 
were ſent up by them to the magiſtrates, as well as from the trading towns. in 
the remoteſt parts of England. The degree of general diſtreſs in the, metropo- 
lis may be ſuppoſed void of exaggeration, when it is ſaid that beſide private cha- 
ities, the lord mayor and aldermen were enabled to beftow 100,0001. a week 
for ſeveral weeks together to the poor ! 5 | 


. * " 


That nothing might be left untried to diſperſe the contagion, large fires were 
ordered to be made in the public ſtreets ;. yet the phyſicians were very diffident of 
the ſucceſs of this expenfive experiment, and the trial ſoon. decided in favour of 
their doubts. Coals were then 41. per chaldron, and 200 chaldron were applied 
in making fires at the Cuſtom-houſe, Billingſgate, at the Bridge-foot, Three 

cranes, Queenhithe, Bridewell-gate, the corner of Leadenhall and Gracechurch- 
ſtreets, at the north and ſouth gates of the Royal Exchange, Guildhall; Black- 
well-hall, at the lord mayor's door in St. Helen's, at Bow church, and at the 
weſtern end of St. Paul's cathedral . Theſe fires continued for three days, and 
Were 


The ſame experiment was tried at Marſcilles in 1720, without any ſacceſs, 
DT, — x / 
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5 AIS TOR FDF LONDON __— 
8 "were: then almoſt extinguiſhed! by a {mart rain; but the following night, from 
7. whatever cauſe it might proceed, was the molt fatal of the whole, for more than 
| 4000 then expired! and this unfortunate-event was a eee to "_ 4 
farther attempts of that nature. M 4 
When the diſcaſe was at the greateſt height, little W Was had to the gin, 4 
ing medical aſſiſtance, for many of the moſt emin&t phyſicians and ſurgeons, 
were already dead; and it was in vain to keep houſes"ſhut up, when they were 1 
moſtly empty with their doors and windows open and. ſhattering with the wind 
At length the diſorder after having braved the art of man, gave way to the courſes, 1 
of nature at the decline of the ſummer ſeaſon; when though the numbers of te 
infected were not obſerved to leſſen, yet the diſorder grew weaker ; more in pros 
tion recovered, and the deaths ſenſibly diminiſhed. When this began to be 
received, the dread that had invaded the minds of the people wore off, and co. 
tributed to their recovery; and whereas in the height of the diſorder i it wh Þ 
killed perſons in two or three days, and not above one in five- recovered ; no it 
did not kill under eight or ten days, and not above two in five miſcarried: the 
nurſes alſo grew either more cautious or more faithful; ſo that after a little white i 1 
a dawn of health appeared as ſuddenly as it was unexpected. In een 1 
of November the face of affairs was quite altered; though the funerals were yet 
frequent, yet the citizens began to return without fear, and in December the? 
erouded back as faſt as they had fled in the ſpring. Such as were cautious took: i 
great care in ſeaſoning their houſes, and abundance of coſtly things were conſum 
ed which not only anſwered their own particular purpoſes, but filled the air wih 
rateful ſmells, which were ſerviceable to their neighbours : ſome burnt pitch," 
 brimſtone, and gunpowder, to purge their houſes and goods; while others 8 
through eagerneſs and careleſſneſs entered their dwellings without any prepata- 
tion. Earl Craven and the other juſtices of Weſtminſter cauſed the bedding: 
and goods of infected houſes to be well dried and aired, the rooms to be new 
whitewaſhed, and the churchyards to be covered two feet thick with freſh earthy 1 
to prevent as far as poſlible any revival of the peſtilential taint. _ 4 
5 The winter gave the moſt effectual check toward ſuppreſſing this owl 1 
enemy of mankind 3 and though ſome remains of the contagion appeal 
in the ſucceeding ſpring, it was no more than could be eafily conquered" 
8 ae and the 91 thus got rid of the infection and returned to periech 1 
ealt 5 bu 
The bills of mortality computed the number of hurde this year at 97, 306, of | 
which 68, 596 were attributed to the plague; but this eſtimate was univerſally. 
received as very erroneous, as it was not difficult to ſhew from circumſtances 
that the account was manifeſtly defective. At the beginning of the diſorder. | 
there were great knavery and colluſion in the reports of deaths; for while it was? 
. flible to conceal the infection, they were attributed to fevers of all kinds, 
25 mh began-to {well the bills; this was done to prevent: houſes being ſhut ub. 
and families being Hunned by their neighbours. Add to this that the dead cats 
. working i in the dark, no exact accounts were re kept; the clerks and ſextons ven | 
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naturally averſe to ſo dangerous a duty, and frequently falling ſick themſelves DF. r 
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* From Monday, September 3, to Monday, September 10, 16665. 
/ V __ 
3 HE ordinary courſe of this paper having been interrupted. by a ſad ang 


hath been thought fit for ſatisfy ingethe minds of ſo many of his majeſties god, 
2 | a | > | . N — 9 f i p . © " . - 1 7 f "oth S* 4 

4 The above particulars relating tothe great plague | Remembrancer, originally begun by Dr. Harvey of - mM 
collected from Quincy's tranſistion of Hodges's | the Tower, and iaMhed, by ong of bis family; 8% 
4 I * 4 14 ; 3 ; q * | of 21 5 N © 4 4 ET 


ſlory of this plague, 8vo, 1721. and from The City | 2 vols. 1769. 
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26 . . HISTORY OF LONDON Book 1. 
“ ſubjects who muſt needs be concerned for the iſſue of ſo great an accident, to 
1666. give. this ſhort, but true accompt of it. e Of Von) 


1 taken for the timely preventing the further diffuſion of it, by pulling down 


all in vain, the fire ſeifing upon the timber and rubbiſh'and ſo continuing 


* ſo well that day, aſſiſted in fome parts by the lords of the councel before and 


« at the middle of Mark- lane, and at the Tower- dock, 


Wo perſon, by the great labours and diligence uſed, and eſpecially by ap- 


. 
== 


On the ſecond inſtant, at one of the clock of the morning, there happened 
© to break out, a ſad and deplorable fire, in Pudding-lane neer Fiſhſtreet, 
% which falling out at that hour of the night, and in a quarter of the town ſo 
« cloſe built with wooden pitched houſes, ſpread itſelf ſo far before day, and 
«© with ſuch diſtraction to the inhabitants and neighbours, that care was not 


© houſes, as ought to have been; ſo that this lamentable fire in a ſhort time 
« became too big to be maſtred by any engines or working neer it. It fell out moſt 
«© unhappily too, that a violent eaſterly wind fomented it, and kept it burning 
« all that day, and the night following, ſpreading itſelf up to Grace-Church- 
« ſtreet, and downwards from Cannon-ſtreet to the water-ſide, as far as the 
« Three Cranes in the Vintrey. N 5 Fee e e | 

„The people in all parts about it diſtracted by the vaſtneſs of it, and their 
particular care to carry away their goods, many attempts were made to prevent 
« the ſpreading of it by pulling down houſes, and making great intervals, but 


« itſelf, even through thoſe ſpaces, and raging in a bright flame all Monday 
« and Tueſday, notwithſtanding his majeſties own, and his royal highneſss 
« indefatigable and perſonal pains to apply all poflible remedies to prevent it, 
calling upon and helping the people with their guards, and a great number 
« of nobility and gentry unwearied aſſiſting therein, for which they were requit- 
« ed with a thouſand bleſſings from the poor diſtreſſed people. By the favour of 
«© God, the wind ſlackned a little on Tueſday night and the flames meeting with 
e brick-buildings at the Temple, by little and little it was obſerved to loſe its 
« force on that fide, ſo that on Wedneſday morning we began to hope well, 


and his royal highneſs never deſpairing or ſlackning his perſonal care, wrought 


„ behind it, that a ſtop was put to it at the Temple-Church, neer Holborn- 
«© Bridge, Pie-Corner, Alderſgate, Cripplegate, neer the lower end of Cole- 
% man-ftreet, at the end of Baſing-hall-ſtreet, by the Poſtern, at the upper 
« end of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, and Leadenhall-ſtreet, at the ſtandard in Cornhull, 
et, neer Clothworkers-Hall in Mincing-lane, 


« at the church in Fan-church-ſtre 
« On Thurſday by the bleſſing of God it was wholly beat down and extin- 
% guiſned. But ſo as that evening it unhappily burſt out again a freſh at the 
Temple, by the falling of ſome ſparks (as is ſuppoſed) upon a pile of wooden 
<« buildings; but his royal highneſs, who watched there that whole night in 


« plying powder to blow up the houſes about it, before day moſt happily 


« maſtered it. | 7 8 
Divers ſtrangers, Dutch, and French were, during the fire, apprehended, 
« upon ſuſpicion that they contributed miſchieyouſly to it, who are all impn- 


we ſoned, 


3 
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Chap. XI. U N DER CHARLES H. 
e ſoned, and informations prepared to make a ſevere inquiſition, thereupon by 
% my lord chief juſtice Keeling, afliſted by ſome. of the lords of the privy-coun- 


« cions, the manner of the burning all along in a train, and ſo blowen forwards 


7 
1 a | 1 f rr. 1666. 
« cel, and ſome principal members of the city, notwithſtanding which ſuſpi- 


« jn all its way by ſtrong winds, makes us conclude the whole was an effect of 
« an unhappy chance, or to ſpeak better, the heavy hand of God upon us 
« for our ſins, ſhewing us the terrour of his judgment in thus raiſing the fire, 


and immediately after his miraculous and never enough to be acknowledged 


« continued making rounds about the city in all parts of it where the danger and 
« miſchief was greateſt, till this morning that he hath ſent his grace the duke of 
« Albemarle, whom he hath called for to affiſt him in this great occaſion, 


« (deliverance. 


; F 


F rr a ro i bn ia, 
About the Tower the ſeaſonable-orders given for plucking down houſes 
being up the wind, notwithſtanding which it came almoſt to the very gates 
Tower were entirely ſaved : and we have further this infinite cauſe to give 


majeſties naval ſtores ate kept, ſo as though it hath pleaſed God to viſit 
* us with his own hand, he hath not, by disfurniſhing us with the means of 
carrying on the war, ſubjected us to our enemies, © 


It muſt be obſerved, that this fire happened in a part of the town, where 


not well be removed, ſo that the inhabitants of that part where it firſt began 
* have ſuſtained; very great loſs, but by the beſt enquiry we can make, the 
other parts of the town, where the commodities were of great value, took 
the alarum fo early, that they ſaved moſt of their goods of value, which 
poſſibly may have diminiſhed the loſs, tho' ſome think, that if the whole in- 
* duſtry of the inhabitants had been applyed to the ſtopping of the fire, and 
not to the ſaving their particular goods, the ſucceſs might have been 


own particulars. bans hert agus ie . | 
Through this ſad accident it is eaſy to be imagined how many perſons 
were neceſſitated to remove ernte and goods into the open fields, where 
they were forced to continue {ome time, which. could not but work compaſſion 
in the beholders ; but his majeſties care was moſt ſignal in this occaſion, 
who, beſides his perſonal .pains, was frequent in conſulting all wayes for 
relieving thoſe diſtreſſed perſons ; which produced fo good effect, aſwell by 
his majeſties proclamations, and the orders iſſued to neighbour juſtices of the 
peace to encourage the ſending in proviſions to the markets, which are 


t 3 


« mercy in putting a ſtop to it when we were in the laſt deſpair, and that all 
attempts for the quenching it however induſtriouſly purſued, ſeemed. in- 
« ſufficient. His majeſty. then fat, hourly in councel, and ever ſince hath 


«to put his happy and ſucceſsful hand to the finiſhing this memorable 


to ſecure the magazins of powder, was more eſpecially ſucceſsful, that part 
of it, ſo as by this early proviſion, the ſeveral ſtores of war lodged in the 


God thanks, that the fire did not happen in any of thoſe places where his 


« tho' the commodities were very rich, yet they were ſo DOSY that they could 


much better, not only to the publick, but to many of them in their 


"2 
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WC ip ro te per eerc Fooge, 
1666. left ther orders might not yet have been ſufficient, had: commanded the 
« victualler of his navy to ſend bread into Moore- fields for the relief of the poor: 

« which for the more ſpeedy ſupply he ſent in biſket out of the ſea ſtores; it 

« was. found that the markets had been already ſo well ſopplyed, that 

« the people, being unaceuſtomed to that kind of bread, declined it, and for it 

« was returned in great part to his majeſties ſtores again, without any uſe 

4 made of it. os | f 1 „„ 14 5 55 


„0 


% And we canno 


4 10t but. obſerve to the confideration of all his majeſties ene- 

% mies, who endeavour to perſuade the World abroad of great parties and diſ. 
2 „ in eb, ABN) £4 ru 4k. e „ wn | 

« affection at home againſt his majeſties government; that a greater inſtance of 
« the affections of this city could-never. be given than hath been now given in 
e this ſad and deplorable accident, when if at any time diſorder might haye' 
been expected from the loſſes, diſtraction, and almoſt deſperation of ſome 
« perſons in their private fortunes, thoufands of people not having had habita- 
tions to cqver them,, And yet in all this time it hath been fo far from any 
«« appearance of deſigns or attempts againſt his majeſties government, that his 
% majeſty and his royal brother, out of their care to ſtop and prevent the fite, 
frequently expoſing their perſons with very ſmall attendants in all parts of 
*« the town,. ſometimes even to be intermixed with thoſe who laboured in the 
buſineſs, yet nevertheleſs there hath not been obſerved ſo much as a murmur- 
ing word to fall from any, but on the contrary, even thoſe perſons whole loſſes 
rendered their conditions. moſt deſperate, and to be fit objects of others 
« prayers, beholding thoſe frequent inſtances of his majeſties care of his people, 
*«« forgot their own miſery, and filled the ftreets with their prayers for his majeſ- 
« ty whoſe trouble they ſeemed to compaſſionate before their own.” 
1 ＋. this general account from the Gazette, ſome other particulars may be 
added. The fire firſt broke out at the houſe of one Farryner a baker in Pudding- 
lane, whoſe, houſe was a wooden building, pitched: on the outſide, as all the 
reſt in that lane alſo were: the lane was exceeding narrow, and the projecting 

ſtories on each ſide almoſt met at the top; for the new regulations in building 
took place only as old houſes were occaſionally rebuilt. The houſe where the 
fire began being full of faggots and bruſh- wood, the fire raged; with great fury, 
and ſpreading four ways at once, fell upon the Star-inn then full of hay and 
ſtraw; in Thames- ſtreet it found magazines of all kinds of combuſtibles. The 
buildings on London- bridge were ſoon conſumed, together with the water 
machines underneath; whereby the people were deprived of water from 
that ſource *. The fire ſoon croſſed Cornhill by the train of wood that lay in the 
ſtreet from houſes pulled down to prevent its ſpreading, and then proceeded on 

both ſides with equal fury. V 2 


A ſtrange coneurrence of cauſes contributed to extend the conflagration. 
The combuſtible nature of the buildings in general, has been already hinted. 


It 


To cut off the communication of wood-work by it may juſtly be doubted whether the ſmall ſtreams of 
effectual party walls, ſeems the only expedient to ſtop | water from engines do not quicken their force, rather 
the courſe of fire: for till the flames are thus checked, | than deaden it. | 
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It began on à Saturday night when many of the principal citizens were retired Ja 
to their country houſes and lodgings, and only their ſervants left at home; and at 1666. 
a time of the year when many more were on journeys tranſacting country buſineſs. == 
The warmth of the ſummer had ſo dried the timber that it was never more apt 

to kindle ; and a ſtrong dry eaſterly wind blew all the time: the 'New-River- 

water unexpectedly failed, and the London bridge water works were burnt 

down. Beſide there was a general negligence at firſt in the moſt effectual 

means for quenching the fire, from a confidence of its ſtopping at favourable 
openings 3 WHICH af length turned to conſternation and confulion, and people- 

ſought rather to ſave their goods by flight, than to fave their own and their 


Lo 
s © . 


OO. eee tg ga id eh rr wn 
| It appeared by the certificate of Jonas Moore and Ralph Gatrix, the furveyors 
appointed to examine the ruins, that the fire overran 373 acres within the walls; 
and burnt 13,200 houſes, 89 pariſh churches, befide chapels; and that 11 
Xariſhes within the walls, only remained ſtanding. To this account may be 
ſubjoined, the Royal- Exchange, Cuſtom-houſe, Guildhall, Blackwell-hall, St. 
Paul's cathedral, Bridewell, the two compters, fifty two halls of the city 
companies, and thtee city gates. The loſs has been computed at 10, ooo, ooo 
/“ Ä d $9196 rot Stef 
The natural means by which this conflagration was produced, have been 
ſpecified, and might be thought ſufficient; but in accidents that exceed the 
common magnitude, people are gratified in attributing them to extraordinary 
cauſes: and When they are fo difpoſed, circumſtances are ſeldom wanting that 
with a little addreſs may be made to coincide with what they labour to prove. 
Some aſcribed this fire to the republicans, but the readieſt and moſt agreeable 
conjecture was that it was fired by the papiſts; and many perſons were appre- 
hended though no evidence could be brought to eſtabliſh the guilt of any of 
them. But as in New England a little time after ward, ſome poor ſuperannuated 
women were terrified into the acknowledgment of their being witches; fo here 
a lunatic Frenchman. Robert Hubert, confeſſed himſelf to be the incendiary, 
and was executed for it; though Laurence Peterſon, the maſter of the veſſel that 


brought him over, declfred afterward on his examination, that Hubert was not 


landed until two days after the-fire, - W 
Among other ſuſpicions, one was that the king and duke of Vork were the 
authors of the calamity ; but as no reaſon is aſſigned for this conjecture, the 
moſt probable ground itecan ſtand upon, will be another ſuppoſition ; that it 
might be done to deſtroy an old ill contrived city, to reſtore it on a better model. 
How far this reaſoning on meer poſſibility may be juſt, or whether the ſuppoſed 
end could atone for the means, are. points on which the reader muſt be left to 
exerciſe hi e ¾ů•—mʒͤß p I re rn pod 
While the firſt terrors of this diſaſter laſted, many eminent miniſters both of 
the eſtabliſhed church and nonconformiſts, preached to the people in the midſt 
of the ruins; conventicles abounded in every part, and it was thought * to 
„„ e 8 8 hinder 
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hinder men from worſhipping God any way they could, when there were ng 
churches left to receive them: tabernacles were however ſoon raiſed in many 


laces for divine ſervice until churches were rebuilt. | _ | 


In the mean time Greſham college was converted into an exchange for the 
merchants; the public buſineſs of the city was tranſacted in the apartments, in- 


ſtead of Guildhall: and the Royal Society being thus excluded from Greſham 


college, Henry Howard brother of the duke of Norfolk accommodated them 


with apartments in Arundel houſe, and preſented them with the whole Norfol- 
kian library *. The Exciſe office was kept in Southampton fields near Bedford 
houſe ; the general Poſt- office was removed to the two black pillars. in Bridges. 
ſtreet Covent-Garden ; the affairs of the Cuſtom-houſe were tranſacted in Mark- 
lane, at a houſe called Lord Baynings; the king's warbrobe was removed to 


York Buildings, from Puddle-wharf where the former office was con- 


ſumed; and the offices belonging to Doctors- Commons, were held in Exeter 
houſe in the Strand . 1165 


The burning of London, though it occaſioned great temporary diſtreſß yet | 
afforded an opportunity that never happened before, and in all human, probability 


never may again, of reſtoring the city with more uniformity, conveniency, and 
wholeſomeneſs, than could be expected in a town of ' progreſſive growth. The 
ſtreets were before, narrow, crooked and incommodiaus ; the houſes chiefly of 
wood, dark, cloſe, and ill contrived ; with their ſeveral ſtories projecting be- 


yond each other, as they roſe, over the narrow ſtreets. The free circulation of 


the air, was by theſe means obſtructed ; and the people breathed a. ſtagnant 
unwholeſome element, replete with foul effluvia, ſufficient of itfelf to generate 


putrid diſorders, and diſpoſed to harbour any peſtilential taint it might receive: 


and how obnoxious ſuch wooden buildings were to the extenſion of fires, the late 
inſtance ſufficiently indicated. That theſe obvious remarks were not overlooked, 
will appear from the proclamation iſſued in a few days after the fire, to prohibit 
the building of houſes until due regulations were made for their, re-edification. 
See Appendix No. XLVII. 77 . 


S8 hs: 
From the great fire in 1666, to the death of king Charles II. 


N O time was loſt in repairing the devaſtation occaſioned by the fire; for 


the parliament on the 18th paſſed an act Þ for erecting a court of judica- 


ture to ſettle all differences between landlords and tenants ; of which the Juſtices 
of the courts of king's bench, common pleas, and the barons of the exche- 


quer, were appointed judges : and ſo well were their deciſions approved, th.t 


their pictures, which by deaths and promotions, amounted. to twenty two, 


After 


»OCity Remembrancer vol, II. p. 6. f stat. 19 Car. II. c. 2. See aflo 22 and 23 Car I! 
TSS ĩ -v“ C. 14. 25 Car, II. c. 10. | 


were ordered to be hung up in Guildhall where they are ſtill to be ſeen. 
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After theſe judges had adjuſted all diſputes, and aſcertained the limits of the 
landed property, an act drawn up by Sir Matthew Hale *, was paſſed for re- 
building the city +; directing how the houſes were to be erected; for the regu- 
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lation of builders; granting the corporation powers to open and enlarge the 


ſtreets and lanes; for appointing an annual faſt on the day the fire broke out; 


for erecting a column of braſs or ſtone on the ſpot where it began, with a 


proper inſcription, to perpetuate the memory of the diſaſter; and for impoſing 


a duty of one ſhilling per chaldron or ton, on coals for ten years, toward the 


neceſſary expences, for carrying the act into execution. | TW 
Conformable to the powers given by this act, the court of common-council 
on April 29th 1667 publiſhed an act declaring what ſtreets and narrow paſſages 


they propoſed to enlarge, and to what reſpective widths they ſhould be opened. 


An order framed by the court in conſequence, was preſented to his majeſty, and 


* 
* 


The commiſſioners and ſurveyors publiſhed directions for levelling and pitch- 
ing the ſtreets and lanes in the city of London and its liberties, for the con- 
venient current and running away of the water; and for the better ſup- 
preſfing of fires, the court of common council made the following reſolutions. 

* 1, That the city be divided into four diviſions, and each thereof be pro- 


approved by the privy- council. See Appendix No. XLIX. 


1667. 


« vided with eight hundred leathern | buckets, fifty ladders of different ſizes, 


« from twelve to forty-two feet in length, two brazen hand-ſquirts to each 
« pariſh, twenty-four pickax-ſledges, and forty ſnod ſhovels. = 3141 


% 


** 2, That each of the twelve companies provide themſelves with an engine, | 
* thirty buckets, three ladders, fix pickax-ſledges, and two hand-ſquirts, to 


ebe ready upon all occaſions. : And the inferior companies, ſuch a number 


— 


« of ſmall engines and buckets, as ſhould be allotted them by the lord- 


mayor and court of aldermen, according to their reſpective abilities. 


* 3. That the aldermen paſſed: the office of ſheriffalty, do provide their . 


ral houſes with twenty - four buckets and one hand- ſquirt each; and thoſe 
* who have not ſerved that office, twelve buckets and one hand- ſquirt each. 

* 4. And, for the effectual ſupplying the engines and ſquirts with water, that 
pumps be placed in all wells; and fire- plugs in the ſeveral main pipes belong- 
ing to the New-river and Thames water- works. 4 1 ant 655 

* 5. That the ſeveral companies of carpenters, bricklayers, plaiſterers, pain- 
« ters, maſons, ſmiths, plumbers, and paviours, do annually for each cor- 
« poration, ele two maſter-workmen, four journeymen, eight apprentices, 
« and ſixteen labourers, to be ready, upon all occaſions of fire, to attend the 
« lord-mayor and ſheriffs for extinguiſhing the ſame. _ | | 
«© 6. That all the workmen and labourers belonging 


to the ſeveral water- 


« works within the city, ſea-coal meters, Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, ticket, 


« package, and other porters, do conſtantly attend the lord-mayor and ſheriffs in 


« a1] ſuch ſervices.” 


City Remembrancer, vol. II. p. 51. + Stat. 19 Car. II. c. 3. See alſy 22 Car. II. c. 11. 
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# F 8 Before we conclude this ſubject, we ſhall anticipate a little for the ſake „„ 
5 1667. - obſerving, that by the prudent vigilance of all parties, London, to the amg 
- ment of all Europe, was in four years time, rebuilt in ſo dlifferent a ſtyle to What 

it was before the fire; that thoſe who ſaw it in both ates," could not reg 

without wonder, at the wealth that could ſuſtain the loſs, and bear ſo prodigi- a 

ous an expence as was laid out in reſtoring iitTT! 264 

All however was not done that might have been done at ſo inviting'an-ogea. i 

ſion; the former direction of the ſtreets being too much complied with out 

regard to private property. Had more powers been aſſumed in this reſpec, 

London might have realited the fable of the Phœnix, and roſe out of its aſhes 
unrivalled in beauty throughout the world. This deſign was not too great fox 
the genius of the time, as two excellent plans were formed with this magni, 
Cent intention. Dr. Wren, afterward the famous Sir Chriſtopher, immediately 1 

after the fire, took a ſurvey of the ruined ſpot, by the king's order, and deſigned 

a plan for a new city. In this plan the irregularities in the old town were to be 

remedied by enlarging the ſtreets and lanes, and carrying them as nearly pa- 

rallel as poſſible; avoiding where conveniency would admit, all acute angles 

This he would have effected by ſeating all the parochial churches conſpicuous © 

and inſular; by forming the moſt public places into large piazzas, the center 
of eight ways; by uniting the halls of the twelve chief companies, into ons 
regular ſquare annexed to Guild-hall; and by making a commodious Quay 8 
the whole bank of the river; from Black -Friars to the Tower. 3 
Ĩ)he ingenious Mr. John Evelyn produced another plan with the ſame view Þ 
and beſide leſſening the moſt conſiderable declivities, propoſed farther to employ; 

dhe rubbiſh in filling up the ſhore of the Thames to low water mark in a ſtrait: 8 
line from the Tower to the Temple; to form an ample Quay, if it could be dong 

without increaſing the rapidity of the ſtream. The baſon, by this meang 

he obſerved might be kept always full and eaſy of acceſs, like that at Con- 
„ ſtantinople. bo „„ oy ) £3533 $3 3 | 81 4377} 13% A 1 . | 
One only objection occurred, but this was confidered as unſurmonntable: the 
=... | . obſtinate averſion of the inhabitants to alter their old foundations; though' it 

weas propoſed for them to give up their properties for a time into the hands of Þ 
public truſtees, to receive equivalents under a new plan. It was tſhewn that by 4 
5 N an equal diſtribution of ground into buildings, leaving out church-yards, gar⸗ 

gdaüiens, &c. which were to be removed out of the town, there would have been 

ſiufficient room both for the augmentation of the ſtreets; diſpoſition of the 
churches, halls, and all public buildings; and to have given every proprietor 

full ſatisfaction. Prejudice however, which ſeldom fails to adhere to what ß 
familiar to it, prevailed in this eritical moment; the citizens would have their 

old city again; all therefore that remained, was to give it whatever amend- 
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mments its former irregularities might comply with. n. 
Thͤhe popular perſuaſion that the city had been. burnt by papiſts, produced 

3 à proclamation at the deſire of the commons, for the baniſhment of all prieſts 
Ad jeſuiſts: but the bad execution of this, as well as of former edicts againſt 
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me exchequer, inſtituted a council of commerce, conſiſting of a preſident, vice 
all commerical matters to a fluctuating committee of the privy council, were to 

apply themſelves diligently to the advancement of the national commerce, 
colonies, manufactures, and ſhipping. But as Charles was never long conſtant 
any laudable intentions, he in a few years laid aſide a beneficial plan, the 
Wc:pcnces of which he could not ſpare from his pleaſures T. The ſcheme was 
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Chap. XV. N DER CHART! 


In averſion to the catholic religion x. 
During the negociations at Breda, 


immediate peace; and thereby expoſed the nation to one of the greateſt inſults 


way as high as: Upnor caſtle, burnt all the ſhips that lay there. As they were 
expected to extend their hoſtilities up the Thames next tide, to London bridge, 


paſſage ; platforms were raiſed in many places, furniſhed with artillery ; the trained 


proceeded to Portſmouth and Plymouth, where finding his attempts unſucceſs- 
ful, he returned; and after inſulting Harwich, failed up the river as far as 
WTilbury fort, where he was repulſed ; and the war which had been ſucceſsfully 
proſecuted before, ended with this diſgrace . When the Dutch firſt arrived in 
the river, it is ſaid there was not a gun mounted at Tilbury fort, ſo that they 
might have failed directly to London, haye deſtroyed the eaſtern parts which the 


A 


fire had ſpared, and carried off all the merchant veſſels in the river. 


In the year 1668, the king, at the perſuation of Lord Aſhley, chancellor of 


preſident, and other counſellors, who inſtead of the former method of referring 


revived in 1696, as will appear in due time. | | 1 
The lord-mayor on November 11th, iſſued a precept ordering all houſe- 


El keepers, for the health and cleanlineſs of the city, to keep the' ſtreets before 


ſtreets or churchyards, or into any fink or ſewer, but be kept in tubs or baſkets 


Iwept and cleanſed, or the offenders punithed according to the penalties impoſed, 
and that the dirt was daily taken away by the takers.” For the ſafety and peace 


tomed hour, and that all conftables ſhould fit and continue their watches accord- 
ng to the directions of former acts of common-council : that all immoralities, 


ogues, vagrants, and ſturdy beggars, ſuppreſſed. 


1 


Hume. + Idem. | 1 Anderſon, vol, II. p. 1 36. 


— 


papiſts, deſtroyed all confidence in the king's ſincerity, whene ver he pretended 


ntil the rakers came: that the ſcavengers ſhould ſee the ſtreets accordinglyß 


of the city, all inhabitanis were ordered to hang out candles duly to the accuſ- 
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it ever received. On the roth of June, 1667, a Dutch fleet under De Ruyter . 
appeared in the river Thames; which ſeized Sheerneſs, and fajling up the Med- 


nine ſhips were ſunk at Woolwich, and four at Blackwall to obſtruct their 


bands were called out, and a general alarm took place. De Ruyter however 


- 


1668, 


heir houſes duly paved and ſwept; and that no aſhes or dirt ſhould be caſt into 


1 
. 


lrunkenneſs, gaming, prophanation of the Lord's-day, ſhould be prevented; 


N i 
a for treating of peace with the Dutch, their 
iniſter De Wit, to retrieve their honour loſt during the war, meditated a blow 
chat ſtruck the metropolis with conſternation. Charles who had uſes for the 
national money, more agreeable to himſelf, than the applying it to national 
purpoſes, had raſhly remitted his military preparations, on the proſpect of 
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HISTORY OF LONDON Bock 
A temporary market had been kept ſince the fire, in Alderſgate- ſtreet; hut 
Newgate-market, and Stocks, or Woolchurch-market, being again fitted up 
and a, new warket- place being made, at Honey- lane, to receive that former], 
kept in Cheapſide; theſe markets were eſtabliſhed by act of common-couneii 
dated September 8th, 1669, and the market in Alderſgate-ſtreet was ordered 

. . 43. +5 „ 
William prince of Orange, afterward king William III. who came over to 
England to ſettle ſome political negociations, was, on December 18th, enter. 
_ tained in an elegant manner by the lord-mayor at Draper's-hall.  _ _ 
Ihe manufacture of fine glaſs was about this time introduced into England by 
the duke of Buckingham; he having ſent for the beſt glaſs makers, glaſs grin- 
ders, and poliſhers, from Venice; which public ſpirited deſign ſucceeded ſo 
well, that we are now enabled to ſupply all the world with glaſs ſuperior 
in quality to that of the place from whence we derived the art of making it *. 
Soon after the reſtoration, the miniſters who then filled the livings and would 
not ſubſcribe to the act of uniformity purpoſely conceived in rigid terms, were 
_ ejected ; and were afterward prohibited coming within five miles of any corpora- 
tion town : ſo little were Charles and his miniſters diſpoſed to favour proteſtant 
principles. By an act now paſled, every one who attended a conventicle, was to be 
fined five ſhillings for the firſt offence, and ten ſhillings for the ſecond; the 
preacher 204. for the firſt offence, 404. for the ſecond; and the perſon in whoſe 
2 the conventicle was held, was ſubject to the ſame penalties with the preach- 
er. One clauſe is deſerving of notice, as it violated the moſt eſtabliſhed 
maxim in all criminal proſecutions: this was, that in all doubtful caſes with 
regard to the interpretation of the act, the judges ſhould decide in the ſenſe 
leaſt favourable to conventicles 1. But what better could be expected under a 
prince who had conformed to the church of Rome during his exile &, who mar- 
ried a catholic. wife, who is known to lived and died a papiſt {|; and whoſe 
bigoted brother was afterward driven out of the nation for openly attempting to 
reduce us again under a yoke which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear. 
This act was rigorouſly executed in London by a military force; and the 
diſſenting meeting houſes were converted into chapels or tabernacles by an order 
of council, and ſupplied with miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, untit the pariſh 
churches were rebuilt. 1 85 „ 28 5 
Prince Rupert, the king's couſin, and ſeventeen. other perſons of quality, and 
diſtinction, having engaged in 1669 a ſhip or two in a voyage to. Hudſon's bay; 
the ſucceſs of it promiſing an opportunity of eſtabliſhing a. beneficial trade with 
the ſavages there, the adventurers obtained a charter conſtituting them 
orate, under the name of *© the Governor and Company of Adven- 


a body corpy the G. 
e turers of England, trading into Hudſon's bay *. _ Thi 


a 


* Anderſon, vol. II. « 1 . ; 2 BP 86. 0 61. 
+ 17 Car. II. c. 2. 4 * | | f U 3 vol. II. p. 63. 
t 22 Car. II. c. 1. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 149. 


ame, Harris's Life of Charles II. vol. II. I 


2 


— 


enV. DEN e HARNESS l. 
This company has lately been cenſured in ſevere terms by a writer who though 
perhaps not of conſequence in other parts of his performance, appears to merit 


* 


regard in the ſtate he gives of their affairs. The copying a remark or two 


« without hazarding or even advancing more than a comparative trifle, have 


.« could not produce in any other channel of commerce: a reaſon which too 
% many inſtances prove ſufficient to overbalance national advantages, and to 
« juſtify breach of faith ; for by what other name can ſo manifeſt a violation 


are granted, be called; without as manifeſt a violation of truth?” * 

One ſuſpicious circumſtance countenances what he farther obſerves on this 
lucrative monopoly. The Hudſon's bay company conduct all their affairs 
« with ſuch impenetrable ſecreſy, that it is not poſſible to know at what rate 


_ « jmpoſed upon their ſervants; and the obſervation of all, upon whom they 


« excluſion from every kind of intercourſe.” T 


1670 f, which laid an additional tax of 25. a chaldron on coals to the 15. already 
impoſed, for the term of 17 years and 5 months, to carry the act into execution. 


ing the ſtreets of London, and of making and clearing the. drains and ſewers ; 
was veſted in the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, to be executed by the ap- 
AG" of the corporation, who migt.t levy a tax on houſes for the charges 
thereof. & , 5h . h : 

In 1 of theſe powers, the court of common council October 27, 1671, 
collected into an act, the ſeveral cuſtoms, rules, and orders, relating to pav- 
ing and cleanſing the ſtreets, and preventing nuſances in the paſſages within their 
juriſdiction; which was publiſhed by the commiſſioners of ſewers, the 1ſt. of 
5 following, for general information. This act is inſerted in our appendix, 

. ; ET „ 5 


| 


with great inequality, and ſubſequent alterations embarraſſed them ſill more: 


| 
| 


an act of parliament was therefore procured, eſtabliſhing certain ſtipends in lieu 


table in the note. 
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' 
1] 
4 . 
- 
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12 „/ og 0 RG 
American Traveller; or Obſervations on the pre- | || Stat. 22. and 23. Car. II. c. 1 E: The annual va- 
” _ of the Britiſh Colonies. 4to. 1769. lue of each benefice was thus proportioned, _ 
em. | 1. ; | 30 a Fs 
1 Stat, 22 Car. 1 9 | Allhallows, - Lombard-ſtreet - - 115 
5. 22 & 23 Car. II. e. 12. confirmed by 2 Will, & St. Bartholomew, Exchange 8 10 
lar. ſeſſ. 2. c. 8. 1 ä St. Bridget, or St. Bride's © +» 120 
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80 


235 
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may perhaps be pardoned on this head. It is obſerved, that this company 


long reaped, and do ſtill reap a prone which a capital ten times as large, 


of the profeſſions of promoting that advantage, upon which all ſuch charters 


« they exchange their goods for thoſe of the natives: an oath of ſecreſy being 
« cannot impoſe ſuch an oath, prevented, by the moſt brutal inhoſpitality, and 


The powers for enlarging the ſtreets of London, were farther extended, and 
St. Paul's cathedral directed to be rebuilt, by an act of parliament paſſed in 


It became neceſſary alſo to aſcertain the value of the livings in the city, for the 
maintenance of the parochial clergy. Before the fire, the tithes had been levied 


of tythes, and ſpecifying what pariſhes were to be united; as will appear by the 


. — 


A. D. 
1670. 


By another ſtatute the ſole power of regulating, keeping clean, pitching and pav- 
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St. Benet Finck N 
St. Michael's, Croo 
St. Chriſtopher's 
St. Dionis Back- church 
St. Dunſtan's in the Eaſt 
St. James, Garlick-hithe 
St. Michael, Cornhill 
St. Margaret, Lothbury 
St. Michael, Baſſi ſhaw 
St. Mary, Aldermanhury xy 
St. Martin, Ludgate 
St. Peter's, Cornhill 
St. Stephen, Coleman - ſtreet 
Sepulchre's | 
'Allhallows, Breadſtreet 
St. John Evangeliſt 
Allhallows the Great 
Allhallows the Leſs 
'St. Alban $*s 5 Wood - ſtreet 
St. Olave's, Silver-ftreet 
St. Anne, St. Agnes, and 
St. John Zachary's 
St. Auguſtine and St. Faith 
St. Andrew Wardrobe? 
St. Anne, Black, friars 5 
St. Antholine e 
ohn Baptiſt a 
et, Grace-church 
St. Leonard, Eaſt- cheap 1 
St. Bennet, Paul's wharf 
St. Peter, Paul's wharf 
Chriſt's charch 
St. Leonard, Foſter-lane { * 
St, Edmund the King 
St. Nicholas Acons {KK © 
St. George, Botolph-lane- Þ* 
St. Botolph, Billingſgate 1 
St. Lawrence, Jewry | 
St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſtreet 1 
St. Magnus ? 
St. Margaret, New Fiſh-ſtreet 7 
St. Michael Royal? 3 
St. Martin Vintry {F 5 
St. Matthew, Friday ſtr 
St. Peter Cheap 
St. Margaret Pattens 
St. Gabriel Fenchure 
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States and ſhare the ſpoils; though it is remarked that neither 
time, had any real pretence for commencing hoſtilities againſt them. * Charles 
exhauſted his ſupplies in preparations for war, and being averſe to fubmitting his 
ill adviſed meaſures to parliamentary inſpection, had promifed the treafurer's 
y one who could find an expedient for ſupplying his preſent neceſſities: + 
gns of a prince are ſeldom baulked for want of aſſiſtance among his 
courtiers ; Sir Thomas Clifford ſtole a hint from lord Shafteſbury of ſhuttin 
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St. Andrew Hubbard x 
St, Mary Woolnoth ' 
St. Mary Woolchurch 
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St. Michael, Queenhithe 
Trinity 


St. Gregory 

St. Mary Somerſet F_ 

| St. Mary Mounthaw F © \. * 25 
St. Nicholas Cole-abby 5 e 130 


| St. Mary Bothaw {F 
| St. Vedaſt, alias Foſter's 
St. Michael le Quern woes 


V. and Charles II. both actuated by hatred againſt the Duteh, az 
proteſtants and as republicans, entered into an unjuſt conſpiracy to reduce the 


of them at that 


g up 


the 


?: 17 4200 
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St. Clement Eaſtcheap F 5 
er 5 7. 148 
St. Mary Abchurch | 
St. Laurence Poultney F_ DT _—_ 
St. Mary Aldermary ?! th 
St. Thomas , 0 
. | St- Mary le Bow © .), Fa 
St. Paneras, Soper-lane E62 >" 200 


- | Allhallows, Honey-lane 
| St. Mildred, Poultry 


St. Mary Colechurch F e 


St. Michael, Wood-ftreet } 15! 
_ | St. Mary Staining | : Ws 
St. Mildred, Bread-ſtreet t 8 100 


St. Margaret Moſes 
- 160 
St, Mary Magdalen, Old Fiſh-ſtreet 1 Is = 


St. Nicholas Olave's 
St. Olave Jewry 
St. Martin, Ironmonger-1 


9 - 120 


St. Stephen, Wallbrook TY h 
St. Bennet, Shereh + 100 


St. Swithin : £ 140 


— 3 . : 160 


I But ſeveral diſputes and deficiencies ariſing in courſe 
of time, when houſes were empty, it was decreed by 
| lord Chancellor Harcourt, aſſiſted by Mr. Baron Bury 
land Mr. Baron Price, on the 24th of December, 1713. 
-» -, {that the ſums aſſeſſed, purſuant to this act, became 4 


real charge upon the houſes, buildings, and other 


| hereditaments whereupon they were ſo aſſeſſed, an- 
| that ayrears might be levied by diſtreſs and ſale of 


the goods of the preſent occupiers. 
* Harris's Charles II. vol. Il. p. 214. 
+ Hume, 9 


Chip. XV. oe ND R Cc H A R L E 8 . II. G 
che exchequer, carried it to the king, and obtained thoſe rewards which ſo fre- 
- quently diſtinguiſh ſuperior baſeneſs from common honeſty, . 

As merchants, 


y cent. intereſt ; ſo it was ufual for the bankers to carry their money to the 
exchequer and advance it to the king on ſecurity of the funds, at 8 per cent. be- 
ide the advantage of receiving it weekly as it came into the exchequer. n 
king on January 2d. 1672, by a printed declaration informed the public, ** that 
4 ſeeing all the princes and ſtates his neighbours, were making great preparations 
« for war, both 'by ſea and land, his majeſty for the ſafety of his government 

and people, looked upon himſelf as obliged to make ſuch preparations as 
might be proportionable for the protection both of the one and the other.” 
Then after declaring that his revenues were anticipated and engaged, he added, 


237 


widows, orphans and' others, depoſited their money in the 
hands of goldſmiths and bankers, ſometimes as running caſh, and ſometimes at 


* 


A. D. 


1672. 


« that he was neceffitated (contrary to his own inclinations) upon theſe emergen- 


« cies and the public ſafety, to cauſe a ſtop to be made of the payments of any 
« monies now being or to be brought into, his exchequer, for the ſpace of one 
| « whole year, unto any perſon or perſons whatſoever, by-virtue of any warrants, 
« ſecurities, or orders, whether regiſtered or not regiſtered therein, and payable 
« within that time.” He promiſed what he never performed, that * as to the 
« principal money, he would punctually pay it hereafter, and till then, 6 per cent. 
« for the ſame ;” and directed his treaſury to fit out his fleet with the money; + 
By this fraud, Charles ſecured 1,328,5261. 4 and the meaſure was ſo ſuddenly 
taken, that no one had any warning of the danger. A general confuſion enſued 


in the city, and many families were ruined. - The bankers ſtopped payment, 


merchants could anſwer no bills, a ſtagnation of commerce, and diſtruſt, pre- 
vailed every where. It was now faid, and even publiſhed, that a ſtop of this 
kind, could proceed from nothing leſs than a reſolution of the court, 70 4orrow 
n re / e I io ions F 
Even the lenitive acts of Charles's government became odious, when their mo- 
tives were known. By a proclamation iſſued March 1 5th, all the penal laws 
enacted againſt nonconformiſts or recuſants were ſuſpended, and the private exer- 
ciſe of their religion permitted, | But this declaration of indulgence while it 
gratified the proteſtant diſſenters, was found to have a more important object in 
view, the ſheltering of catholics under it; who now enjoyed a greater licenſe 
than the laws had hitherto allowed them. This diſpenſing power in the crown, 


however gave great offence to the commons, who were not averſe to a legal tole- 


cation; therefore to cure it, a bill was prepared, for the eaſe of his majeſty's 
uſſenting ſubjects in matters of religion, in March following; but it came to 
nothing. Charles was nevertheleſs forced to revoke the declaration. The bill 
Was, we are told, revived in 1680, but by a ſtrange trick, it was ſtolen from the 
table when it was to have received the royal aſſent, * 5 

1 ant oak To 


* Anderſon, vol. II. p. 150. | 8 | $ Idem. The reader who is curious to knoW.what 
of 7 286. Anderſon. By another declaration, | became of this debt, may conſult the ſtatutes 12 W. 
* Dec. 11. 1672, the ſtoppage was prolonged III. c. 12. 2 & 3 Ann c. 15. 
until the May following 1 | Henne. | R 
nderſon, - | 1 | ** Harris's Charles II. vol, II. p. 135. 
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— ; To encourage the exportation of Engliſh products and manufaQur es, t 


Fd 


HISTORY OF LONDON 1 


liament in 1672, paſſed an excellent law for taking off alien's duty from 1 
tive commodities, coals only excepted, and from the manufactures of England 
exported hy foreigners; putting them thereby on a level with Engliſh ſubje 


under thoſe circumſtances. * By the ſame law, aliens, who exported Englit 
caught fiſh, in Engliſh ſhipping, conformable to the navigation a, were to 


pay. duties only as Engliſhmen. 


The ſeveral public markets in the city being in the autumn of 1674, fitted un 
and ready for uſe, the court of common council, September 17th, repealed a for. 
mer act in 1672 for their regulation, and enacted under certain penalties, ney 
rules and directions for their government; of which the following are the princi. 


pal. : | | ; | : 25 * py of on jul 1 2 ; * bs __— ; 
« That every country butcher, poulterer, farmer, victualler, lader, or kidder, 


e not keeping ſhop in or within two miles of London, may {ell openly in each 
* market, beef, mutton, veal, lamb, bacon, pork, and other butchery or poultry 
* wares, or other country proviſions, from fix o'clock in the morning until eight 
jn the evenings, on Mondays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, weekly, and from 


«* fix o'clock in the morning until ten at night on every Saturday, in their own 


“right, and not as ſervants, or otherwiſe in behalf of any others. — That no 
e butcher or poulterer reſiding in the city, or within two miles of the city of 
London, ſhall ſell, utter, or expoſe to ſale, any butchery or poultry warez, 
or other proviſions whatſoever, in any of the ſaid markets, upon any Friday 


in the year. That the market-bell in each reſpective market ſhall ring thrice 


ce every market-day ; that. is to ſay, at fix o'clock in the morning, for all houſe. | 


* keepers and others, who are not retailers of victual, to buy in their proviſions; 
© at ten o'clock in the forenoon, for giving notice to retailers and traders of this 
ce city, who buy to ſell again, then to buy and carry away ſuch proviſions as 
te they want or ſtand in need of; and the third or laſt ringing, for raiſing the ſaid 


-* markets, to be at eight o'clock in the evenings of the ſame day, except on Si- 


e turdays, and then the laſt ringing of the aforeſaid bell, for railing. the market, 


eto be at ten o'clock of the ſame night. | 


« Provided always, that all country people reſorting to the ſaid markets, not 


being butchers nor poulterers reſiding or inhabiting as aforeſaid, may ſtand or 
« fit, and vend their herbs, fruit, butter, eggs, and other proviſions and com- 


© modities, in any of the ſaid markets, upon every working-day in the week, ſo 
c as the ſame perſons that bring them firſt to market do continue the ſelling 
te thereof, and do obſerve the hours for ringing of the market-bell for keeping 


e the ſaid hours accordingly. 


And further, that it ſhall and may be lawful for gardeners and other country 


* people reſorting to the ſaid markets early in the morning with fruit, herbs, 


their firſt coming, and before the ringing of the market-bell. 


* roots, weeds, plants, and other ſuch-like commodities, and there continuing 


for ſome ſhort time, and quitting the market about eight of the clock in the 


© morning, to expoſe to opem ſhew or fale, ſuch their reſpective. commodities at 


46 That 


a Stat. 25 Car. II. c. 6. 


na- 
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That the overſeer, collector, or receiver of each reſpective market, and no 
« other perſon or perſons, ſhall provide one or more beam or beams with ſcales 1674. 

« and weights, to be ſet up in ſome convenient place or places within each re- 

| « ſpective market, only for the due weighing between buyer and ſeller all ſuch . 

« proviſions as are uſually bought or fold by weight; and that no overſeer, 

« collector, or receiver, ſhall or may demand or receive more than one farthing 

« for every draught, or fourpence per week.” V 
prudent as theſe regulations are, it is doubted whether they are not in great 

| meaſure forgotten. e Treg 5 ts 51 
The buildings were now ſo far reſtored, that we find an order of council once - 

nore for proſecuting every one who had erected houſes on new foundations. inthe 

ſuburbs or vicinity of London *. Probably, however, the bringing fines into a 

drained and bankrupt exchequer, was at this juncture an object of more impor- 

tance, than the plea made uſe of to that end. | 


” 2 


On the 29th of October, 1675, when Sir Robert Viner entered into his 1675. 
mayoralty, the king honoured the corporation with his company at Guildhall; 
and accepted the freedom of the city in the chamberlain's office, from the hands 
of Sir Thomas Player, then chamberlain. By a reſolution of the court of com- 
mon-council, to ſhew their ſenſe of this inſtance of condeſcenſion, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen and commonalty, waited on the king December 18th, at the 
banqueting-houſe Whitehall, and preſented him with the copy of his freedom 
in a large ſquare box of maſſy gold, with the ſeal incloſed in another box of the 
ſame metal, beautifully enriched with diamonds. „! | 

To enter into a general view of Charles's adminiſtration, would be foreign to-. 
the hiſtory of London; but an event that happened within a few days after the 
above tranſaction, clearly ſhewed that there was little ſincerity in theſe exterior 
narks of cordiality. It appears that the king afforded the citizens abundant 
matter for animadverſion, and that they indulged themſelves in this way ſo 
much to his diſſatisfaction, and that of his cabal miniſtry, that a proclamation 
was iſſued December 2gth, for ſhutting up and ſuppreſling all coffee-houſes, 
* Becauſe in ſuch-houſes, and by occaſion of the meeting of diſaffected perſons in . 
them, divers falſe, malicious, and ſcandalous reports, were deviſed and ſpread: .. 
«abroad, to the defamation of his majeſty's government, and to the diſturbance 
*ot the quiet and peace of the realm.” + Nothing is more eaſy to gain than 
popularity, and it is really worth obtaining; what the poet fays of happineſs, . 
may be applied with more certainty in this ſenſe, © There needs but thinking 
* right and meaning well.” Evil governors only have cauſe to be jealous of ob- 
ſerving eyes; as conſtant experience reaches, that no upright king is ever ill- 
treated by his people: on the contrary he is conſidered as a common friend, and 
they are but too ready to overrate ordinary acts of prudence and generoſity, per- 
haps becauſe they fo ſeldom occur; nor is it to be wondered at when they are 
qually ſevere with regard to meaſures obviouſly of a pernicious tendency. Thus 
much with regard to ſo ridiculous an edict. The opinions of the judges were: - 
laken on this great point of ſtopping peoples tongues ; when they = 

1s | 3 relolveck 


dy 


* Anderſon vol. II. p. 157. t Harris's Charles Il. vol. E. p. 258. 
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1676. 


1678. 


to St. Margaret's hill and beyond it. 


men to order on December 12th, this year, that the precepts for holding ward. 


* 
RW. 


. 4 d * 


reſolved, & that retailing. of coffee might be an innocent trade; but 2 . 
ce vas uſed to nourith ſedition, ſpread lies, and ſcandalize great men, it mi 1 
« alſo. be a common nuſance. In ſhort, on a petition; of the merchants 5 1 
retailers:of coffee and tea, permiſſion was granted to keep open the coffec-houſ, 
until che 24th of June next, under an admonition that the. maſters. of them 
ſnould event all ſcandalous papers, books, and libels, from being read in 
them; and hinder every perſon from declaring, uttering or divulging, all manner 
of falſe and ſcandalous reports againſt government or the miniſters thereof.“ 
Thus by a refinement of policy, the ſimple manufacturer of a diſh, of coffee, was 
conſtituted licencer of books, corrector of manners, and arbiter. of the truth or 
falſchood of political intelligence, over every company he entertained ! and here 
the matter reſted. „„ VVV ( 

In the year 1676, great part of the borough of Southwark was deſtroyed by 
fire; it being as yet, like old London, chiefly built of timber, lath, and plaiſter: . 
commithoners were appointed by act of parliament I for the rebuilding. it re. 


gularly and ſubſtantially with brick, as it now appears from the bridge - foot up 


The citizens of London, who need never be at a loſs for men of abilities, in- 
tegrity, and character, to repreſent them in common- council, while they pre. 
ſerve the dignity of the body by a proper choice; appear to have been very care. 
leſs in theſe particulars, - when it became neceſſary. for the lord-mayor and alder. 


motes ſhould require that no perſon who had been convicted of defrauding in 
weights, meaſures, or ſuch like crimes, nor any perſon whe had compounded 
through inability to pay his debts, ſhould be choſen. a'common-council man; 
to prevent diſreputation and ſcandal to the authority of the city. There ate 
times indeed when the citizens: ought to be particularly circumſpect in point of 
character : and theſe chiefly happen when party conteſts afford opportunity for | 
boiſterous men to recommend themſelves to the notice of their fellow-citizens, 
and by noiſy profeſſions to drown all ſober confiderations. V 
The year 1677, (October 23) was rendered memorable by the marriage df 
the lady Mary, eldeſt daughter of James duke of Vork, the king's brother, with 
William prince of Orange; a marriage which laid a foundation for the happy 


revolution that afterward took place: her portion was .40,000/, & This mat- Th 
riage received the joyful approbation of the whole kingdom; and the enſuing den 
lord-mayor's day, the royal family with the prince and princeſs of Orange, Mo. 
accepted an invitation to dine inthe city, and after having ſeen the proceſſion in in y 
Cheapſide, were magnificently entertained in Guildhall, - FE WY year 
On ſome certain occaſions a panic will ſeize a people in an unaccountable tte. 
manner, and by the arts of deſigning men- ſpread and improve from the mot We. 
trivial beginnings, without being cured by the groſſeſt abſurdities or contradic- ber 
tions diſcovered in the object of their fears. Of this nature was the famous po- life 
Piſh plot in 1678, for which the minds of the people had been prepared 5 4 . T 
| | | de tom 


* Harris Charles II. vol. II. Pe 278. Pn 4 Stat. 29 Car. II. c. FR 
1 Auderſon vol, II. p. 160, 3 | -1 $ Anderſon vol. II. p. 167. 
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by the immediate ſucceſſor 


eneral belief that London had been burnt by pie by their apprehen- T . 
8 | 


2 ns founded on late meaſures of government ; and 


the catholics to maſſacre the | | | 
oa the throne on condition of a general pardon, and his conſent to the utter 


was to be killed alſo *. n N 


The policy alone of the catholics would not lead them to injure their own pur- 
poſes by ſuch extenſive wanton devaſtation and Titus Oates with the other. 
informers of this plot, were not only the moſt infamous of men, but their 
depoſitions, were too contradictory and abſurd to merit cool attention. Sir 
Edmundbury Godfrey, an active juſtice of peace, being found murdered at 
primroſe-Hill, that event and in ſhort every cotemporary circumſtance, were 
made to combine with this tremendous plot. His body was brought to town 
attended by great multitudes ; and being publicly expoſed: in the ſtreets, every 
one who ſaw-it went away inflamed. His funeral was celebrated with great. 
ſolemn parade; ſeventy two clergymen marched before, above 1000 perſons of 
diſtinction followed behind; and two able bodied divines guarded the. preacher, . 
one on each fide, in his pulpit, leſt he ſhould be murdered by papiſts, while he. 
was paying the laſt duties to this unhappy magiſtrate. The city prepared for de- 
fence as if it was beſieged ;- the poſts and chains were put up; and an expreſſion. 
of dir Thomas Player the chamberlain was remarked; that were it not for theſe. 
precautions, all the citizens might riſe next morning with their throats cut +. 
The parliament. caught the contagion, they addreſſed the king to remove all 
popiſh recuſants out of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from within. 
ten miles of them; and in another addreſs beſought his majeſty to take care of 


London, to appoint. proper guards of the trained bands during the ſitting of par- 
lament ; and that the lords lieutenant of the counties of Middleſex and Surry, . 
bould appoint ſufficient guards in Middleſex, Weſtminſter, and Southwark. 
The houſes attended to no other buſineſs but this plot; Oates who if his evi- 
lence was true, merited deteſtation as a villain, was careſſed and called the ſa- 
"our of the nation: he was recommended by parliament to the king, was lodged. 
n Whitehall, protected by guards, and rewarded: with a penſion of 1200. a 
Jer; a bounty which ſoon increaſed the number of informers, and multiplied . 
tie evidences of the plot f. Uuder the blind prejudice with which all orders 
of men were at that juncture infatuated, it was eaſy to convict men of any thing; 
Freral were executed for this plot, and for the murder of Godfrey, all. of whom 
uniformly proteſted their innocence at their deaths d. a ahi e e 
This deluſive plot, though for a while it diverted the attention of the nation 
(0M the real plot concerted by the king and his brother, in conjunction with. 
Ii 2 25 | Louis 
Hume. I Idem. I lIdem. F. Harris. Hume. | 


| to the crown being an avowed catholic, T his plot was to kill the king, to 
burn London again, with all the chief cities in Englandj a general rifing of. 
roteſtants; and then to ſet the duke of York 


extirpation of the proteſtant religion: if theſe conditions were refufed, the duke 


There is no wonder that ſuch an horrible complication, of villany, ſhould: ' 
alarm the people if it were credible; the wonder is that it ſhould obtain credit. 
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lis royal perſon ; that he would command the lord- mayor and lieutenancy of 
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Who aſſured him that deſtroying the houſes of heretics would be doing great ſer- 
vice to the church. Both the maid and Stubbs declared, that the papiſts were 


242 
1 D. 
1978. 


"who were they ? Did any diſpoſition or movement of the troops of France, con- 
cur with this information? How came two or three low men only of infamous 


— — 


HIS TODAY Of). DoD N Bock 
;ouis XIV, to deprive this kingdom of both civil and religious liberties; yet in 
the reſult ſerved to increaſe their dread of the ſchemes of the court, and in par- 
ticular of the duke of Vork: at the king's deſire therefore he retjred abroad until 
the minds of the people ſhould be ſomewhat compoſed; #F “k 
The good effects of the late regulations eſtabliſhed by. common- council for 
the public markets, produced an act of the corporation June 20, 1678, to ſup⸗ 
ply the defects of former laws for the prevention of frauds in the ſale of 
woollen goods at Black well-hall, Leaden-hall, and Welch-hall. See Appendix 
No. LI. 8 ede F 5 ; 
The papiſh'plot was not yet exhauſted; it is diſagreeable to dwell on matter; 
important only by their influence on the minds of the people, and which at this 
diſtance of time, muſt be taken as handed down to us, without the hope of mak. 
ing any new diſcoveries that might aſſiſt us in unravelling them. In the begin. 
ning of May 1679, the houſe of one Bird in Fetter-lane was deſtroyed by fire; 
and his ſervant Elizabeth Oxley being apprehended on ſuſpicion of firing it wil. 
fully, ſhe confeſſed that ſhe had been hired to do it, on a promiſe of 5/, by one 
Stubbs a papiſt. On this, Stubbs was ſecured, who alſo confeſſed that he had 
been prevailed on to perſuade her to fire the houſe by father Gilford his confeſſor; 


to make an inſurrection in London, in expectation of being ſupported by an army 
from France. The abſurdities of ſome ſtories will confute them, when no other 
means of detection can be found: ſuch conſpiracies muſt have competent leaders; 


characters to be intruſted with ſchemes of ſuch importance, and no better keys 

to the plot to be found? As ſuch queſtions cannot now be reſolved, ſo they 
were not liſtened to at the time. Five jeſuits were tried and executed for the p 
plot, on the evidence of Oates, Bedloe, and Dugdale, though the priſoner c 
proved by ſixteen ſtudents of St. Omers, that Oates was in that ſeminary when t 
he ſwore he was in London +. The parliament continued greatly alarmed, and ft 
another proclamation was iſſued for baniſhing all papiſts from the city of Lon- ft 
don and from within ten miles of it. The frequent repetition of theſe prock- be 
mations, will furniſh an inference that they were very badly enforced. _ in 
However well inclined papiſts may be to perſecute others, it cannot be doubt- : 
ed that they were greatly enraged when perſecution in ſuch an odious mode $A 
4 : Cams fit 
'* Hemi, Hog, | 2  |.neſles, repreſented their guilt as certain; and ” * 
+ As ſpecimens of the candour, with which theſe | licly affirmed that papiſts had not the ſame prince ] 


«© not to believe your ſenſes.” This might be good done gentlemen like very good ſubjects, 


father Ireland, the chief juſtice brow- beat their wit-¶ poſition, Hume, 


had, therefore were not entitled to 


proſecutions were conducted, we are informed that which proteſtants 
s and prac- 


one of theſe ſtudents ſaying ©. Oates always continu- | that common credence which the principle ne 
« ed at St. Omers, if he could believe. his ſenſes.” | tices of the latter call for. When the jury brovg 


Chief juſtice Scrogges replied © You papiſts are taught | the verdict againſt the priſoners, he ſaid, 1 I 


ew VERY. gong ood pro- 
good chriſtians, that is to ſay, like LE * 


as argumentum ad hominem; but not quite ſo good 
ates's de. 


ad rem, conſidering the character of the perſon who] teſtants: and now much. good may 
delivered it. At the trial of Grove, Pickering, and“ maſſes do them:“ alluding to a part of 0 
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Chap. XV. UNDER CHARLES II. 9 
ame home to themſelves. This reſentment laid the foundation of the Meal TB 
tub plot, ſo named from the place where ſome papers relating to it, were pre- 1679. 
tended to be found. Conſcious, as they probably were, of the falſehood of the Ip 
plot charged upon them, they thought it eaſy. to hatch one on their part to 
retaliate on the preſbyterians : the king's connivance in this ſcheme; has been 
ſuſpected, as Dangetfield: the informer, was countenanced by ſome catholics of 
condition, and had even been admitted to the preſence of him and his brother. * 
But it ſoon appeared that nothing but a popiſn plot would ſuit the preſent diſ- 
poſition of men's minds. Dangerfield being detected and impriſoned, applied 
to the lord- mayor, made an ample confeſſion of the impoſition, and diſcovered: 
his employer 176010 N nou SHINE. O07. DART en eier 
The expoſure of this contrivance, again irritated the populace againſt papiſts, 
and added much pomp and ceremony to the annual burning of the pope on the 
anniverſary of queen Elizabeth's acceſſion to the crown. A-perſon on a horſe, 
this year, perſonated the dead body of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, attended by a 
bellman to remind the people of his murder; then followed biſhops in mitres- 
and lawn ſleeves, prieſts in copes, with a large: filver croſs; carmelites, grey 
friars, and jeſuits: next appeared fix cardinals who preceded: his holineſs N 
laced on a ſtately throne;' attended by boys with pots of incenſe, and his prime 5 
miniſter the devil, whiſpering in his ear. This proceſſion went from Biſhopſ- 
gate to Fleet- ſtreet, where a fire was prepared for the pope's viaticum. As the 
biſhop of Rome was ſecure from inſult otherwiſe than in effigy, ſuch burleſque 
amuſements had their uſe in keeping vp the popular hatred of a baneful. 
ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical policy; eſpecially at this juncture: but humanity is 
ſhocked when this prejudice ſported with the lives of our fellow: creatures under 
the fanction f i ml UG aid, ; nuch: £ band 8 
Theſe commotions did not prevent the duke of Vork from being reſpectfully 
received by the corporation of London when he returned from his exile; he was 
congratulated: on his ſafe return, and together with the king was elegantly en- 
tertained at ſupper by the lord-mayor. But nevertheleſs occaſions of diſcontent .' 
ſtill continued to inflame the people. The king's averſion to parliaments being 
firengthened by the commons paffing a bill of excluſion againſt his brother as a 
papiſt, and entering ſo warmly into the popiſh plot; he diſcontinued their ſitt- 
ing by long prorogations. The ' parliament, according to its laſt prorogation 
was to have met January 26th, 1680, but being again prorogued, petitions be- 8 
gan to be framed in London and Weſtminſter praying that the parliament might 5 
lit according to its former prorogation. This produced an order of council, that 5 
the lord-mayor and court of aldermen take care, in their ſeveral ſtations of his 
majeſty's honour and the peace and ſafety of the city; and not ſuffer the per- 
ons that ſhould ſign ſuch petitions, or go about to procure hands to them, to go 
unpuniſned: but that they ſhould proceed againſt them, or cauſe them to be 
brought to the council board, to be puniſhed, according to a reſolution of all the 
Judges of England 249 Jacobi. Two days after this his majeſty iſſued a menacing, 
proclamation againſt thoſe who ſhould: agitate, or progure ſubſcriptions to petiti- 
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Eons and at the ſame inſtant he by another proclamation declared his reſolution to 


1680. prorogue the parliament to the 11th of November. Notwithſtanding theſe gif. 


- . couragements, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, accompanied by, ſeveral eminent citizens, 
on January 13th, preſented a petition from thouſands! of his majeſty's ſubjects in 


London and Weſtminſter, and parts adjacent, that the parliament might ſit to 
try the offenders for the popiſh plot, and to redreſs, grievances: which was but 
ill received *. Seventeen peers preſented a petition to the ſame purpoſe, and 
many of the corporations imitated the example, though they were accepted with 
evident marks of diſpleaſure. | | | g 


As the king found it impoſſible to check the importunity of petitions, a re. 


ſolution was taken to balance theſe applications by others of a contrary tenden. 


cy. Wherever the church and court party prevailed, addreſſes were procured, 


containing expreſſions of the higheſt regard to his majeſty, the moſt intire ac- 


quieſcence in his wiſdom, the moſt dutiful ſubmiſſion to his prerogative, and the 


deepeſt abborrence of thoſe; who endeavoured to encroach on it, by preſcribing tg 
him any time for aſſembling the parliament. This gave riſe to a diſtinction be- 


tween two parties, petitioners and abborrers, who oppoſed each ether with great 


Tancour : the king however being willing to try the complexion of another par- 


liament rather than call the old one together, diſſolved it, and iſſued writs for a 


new election. | 34-0, . | 
That the eitizens might be aſſured of having ſuitable juries returned to oppoſe 
the popiſh faction, they alſo on midſummer day, when ſheriffs were to be elec- 
ted, ſupported Bethel and Corniſh, two independents , in oppoſition to Box and 
Nicholſon who were put up by the court party; and elected them by a majority 
of almoſt two to one. A poll was demanded on the part of the latter, and pro- 
duced a tumult ; which Sir James Edwards, the lord-mayor, with Raymond 
and Lewis the acting ſheriffs, tools of the court, exaggerated in ſuch terms to the 
king, that he iſſued a commiſſion the ſame evening to try the rioters: 
The popith plot however began to receive ſome check even from London juries; 
by the acquittal of the earl of Caſtlemaine, who was accuſed by Oates and Dan- 
gerfield of a deſign to aſſaſſinate the king: but the zeal againſt popery was kept 
alive by the earl of Shafteſbury, who attended by ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, ap- 


peared in Weſtminſter- hall, and preſented to the grand jury of Middleſex, rea- 


ſons for indicting the duke of York as a popiſh recuſant d. The jury were irregu- 
1 | | wot 4 oy _ lah 
* Harris's Charles II. vol. II. p. 325, 326. Jexplanations were ſuitable to the candour of Sift 


- + Hume. Theſe names liſted no longer than the from whom they are derived, and alſo to the Jexico- 
occaſion, but two parties aroſe this year, which ſtill | grapher who choſe to follow ſuch an authority. The 
ſubſiſt, under the names of Mig and Tory. The | antient conſtitution of the ſtate was feudal, of the 
court party reproached their antagoniſts with their | church, Romiſh ; and the whiggiſh for certainly 
affinity to the fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who] difelaim both. But it is apprehended, the popular 


were known by the name of whigs: the country | application of theſe cant terms, which is the beſt au- | 


party in return found a reſemblance between the thority, differs widely from both the learned e 
courtiers and the popiſh banditti in Ireland, who | according to which they might be thus define 

were denominated tories. Im. Dr. Johnſon defines | Tory, an advocate for arbitrary government, found : 
theſe terms thus. Tory ; one who adheres to the | on the divine right of kings. Whig, an advocate 101 
« antient conſtitution of the ſtate, and the apoſtolical | government, conformable to the laws of the count). 
*« hierarchy of the church of England, oppoſed to a f Hume. 5 


* whig.” —* WIIO; the name of a faction.“ Theſe | $ Hume. 
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Chaps XY. VV UNDER CHARL FFV 
larly diſmiſſed before they came to any reſolution on this important point ; but br; (nt 
chafteſbury, who had profeſſed all principles in turn, without being conſtant to 1680. 
any, had by this bold ſtep cut off all poſſibility of future accommodation with the 
court: it 18 in ſuch circumſtances that even bad men may become uſeful, without 

being intitled to the merit of patriotiſm. - - © . 

When the parliament met, October 21, the commons after voting that it vas 1 
the undoubted right of the ſubject to petition the king for the calling and fitting — 1 
of parliament, fell with the utmoſt violence upon the abhorrers, whoſe addreſſes = 
conveyed contrary ſentiments : they lodged complaints againſt ſeveral of their 
members on this account, they addreſſed the king againſt Sir George Jefferies 
(of infamous memory) then recorder of London, for his activity in the ſame : 
cauſe, and frightened him into a reſignation of his office. He was ſucceeded by 55 
dir George Treby, a great leader of the popular party *. The excluſion bill was 
again paſſed by a great majority, but was after long debates thrown out by the 
lords. The apprehenſions of popery rendered the parliament in all theſe tranſ- 

actions, the dupes of the informers of the popith plot; they appeared before the 
commons, and met with a favourable reception ; . their narratives were printed 
with the ſanction of the houſe, and the king was applied to on their behalf for 
penſions and pardons. The impeachment of the catholic lordsthen in the Tower 
came under conſideration ; and lord Stafford, whoſe age, infirmities, and narrow „ 
capacity, rendered him the eaſieſt victim, was tried and condemned by the peers 1 
on the evidence of Oates, Dugdale, and Turberville. The depoſitions of theſe q 
witneſſes, and the defence made by this unhappy peer, make his conviction aſ- 
toniſhing |! when ſentence was paſſed on him, God's holy name be praiſed” 
was the only exclamation he uttered. The king as uſual in thoſe caſes, remit- 
ted the hanging and quartering, and left Stafford to be beheaded; but the 
republican zeal of the two ſheriffs of London, Bethel and Corniſh, ſtarted a 
doubt as to the King's power of mitigating the ſentence in any part. They pro- 

| poſed queries on this point to both houſes ; the peers deemed them ſuperfluous, 
and the commons, apprehenſive leſt a queſtion of this nature ſhould make way 
for Stafford's eſcape, expreſſed themſelves content with his execution by ſevering! 
his head from his body only FÞ | 3235 IIs JOLLA ; 
The commons proceeded to oppoſe the court with ſo much rigour, that the 1681. 
king came to a ſecret reſolution of proroguing them; and the commons on the © 
roth of January 1681 got intelligence of this purpoſe, but a quarter of an hour 
before the black rod came to the door: they employed this ſhort interval in 
haſtily paſſing ſome popular reſolutions, one of which was that thanks be 
* given to the city of London for their manifeſt loyalty, and for their care and 
* vigilance in the preſervation of the king and the proteſtant religion 1. 0 
the 13th the lord- mayor ant common- council preſented a petition to his majeſtx 
to permit the parliament to fit “ as the only means to quiet the minds, and DF. 
extinguiſh the fears, of his proteſtant people :” this petition was full of the | '\ 
popiſh plot, and among other reaſbns enumerated inſiſted on © the continual 

| | — «© hazardg 
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. hazards to which your ſacred life, and the proteſtant religion, and the peace 
1681. „of the kingdom, are expoſed, while the hopes of a popiſh ſucceſſor, give coun. 
et tenance and encouragement to the conſpirators in their wicked deſigns.“ But 
that paſſage, of which the court after ward took ſuch advantage, was where the 
petitioners expreſſed themſelves * extremely ſurpriſed at the late prorogation, 
« whereby the proſecution of the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making 
the proviſions neceſſary for the preſervation of your majeſty, and your proteſ. 
ee tant ſubjects, have received an interruption,” The enſuing proceedings 
againſt the city of London, ſhewed how highly Charles reſented this application, 
which only contributed to a diſſolution of the parliament. e 8 
Ihe general diſcontent and dread of popery, now threatened a renewal of 
civil war, and the king's apprehenſions of the power of the city cauſed him to 
ſummon the new parliament to aſſemble at Oxford March 21ſt. The 
citizens of London nowiſe intimidated, rechoſe on February 4th their former 
repreſentatives *, who were no ſooner elected than they received a paper of in- 
ſtructions in the name of the citizens then in common-hall aſſembled, con- 
taining a return of their maſt hearty thanks for their faithful and unwearied 
© endeavours, in the two laſt parliaments, to ſearch into and diſcover the 
e depth of the popith plot, to preſerve his majeſty's royal perſon, the proteſtant 
religion, and the well-eſtabliſhed government of this realm, to ſecure the 
meeting and fitting of frequent parliaments, to aſſert our undoubted rights 
of petitioning, and to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe rights, to promote 
the long wiſhed for union of his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, to repeal the 
thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, and the corporation act, and more eſpecially for 
their aſſiduous endeavours in promoting the bill of excluſion of James duke 
of York.” They concluded, that being confidently aſſured, that they the 
ſaid members for the city will never conſent to the granting any money ſupply, 
till they have effectually ſecured them againſt popery and arbitrary power, 
they reſolved, by God's affiſtance, to ſtand by their ſaid members with their, 
lives and fortunes.” Moſt of the old members being re-elected in the ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, theſe inſtructions were copied by many of the eleQors, 
and delivered to their ſeveral repreſentatives for their obſervance. ha 
The excluſioniſts had ſufficient room to think by the diffolution of the laſt 
parliament and by the removal of this, that the king was determined to cruſh. 
their favourite bill. The duke of Monmouth the king's natural ſon, . whoſe 
popularity grew by the decay of that of the duke of York, with fifteen other 
peers, preſented a petition againſt aſſembling the parliament at Oxford, where 
they ſaid the two houſes would be expoſed to the ſwords of the papiſts, too 
many of whom had crept into his majeſty's guards. At the meeting of parlia- 
ment, the court party endeavoured to make a ſhew of their ſtrength; the king 
had his guards regularly muſtered; the popular leaders alſo, beſide their 
ordinary ſervants, were attended with numerous bands of partiſans :. the four 


members for London in particular were followed by great multitudes wearing 
3 | | ribbands, 


— 


"i Sir Robert: Clayton, Sir Thomas: Player, Thomas Pilkington, and William Love, Eſqrs. 


” 
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nds, on which were woven no popery, no flavery ; Jo 
3 þly had more the appearance of a tumultuous PoHſh diet, than of a regular 1681. 
Engliſh parliament “. 80 violently did this parliament proſeeute the bil 99 
excluſion, and the popiſh plot, that they were abruptly diſſolved, on the 28th; 
and both parties hurried away from Oxford, filled with apprehenſions of the 
future deſigns of each other. 1 This parliament which fat but ſeven days, was the 
Jaſt parliament that met in this rezgn'Þ. e e Cr be Saas 
The common- council having as before related, eſtabliſhed rules for the 
ordering of public markets, proceeded on May 16th to encourage all buyers 
and ſellers of goods by weight to make uſe of the king's beam. After reciting 
the antient duties payable for weighing at the faid beam, which were paid three 
parts by the ſeller, and the other fourth part by the buyer; they declared that a 
freeman buying goods fold by weight of a foreigner or non freeman, ſhould be 
acquitted of the ſaid fourth part of the duties for weighing : with certain abate- 
ments of the duties on the part of non freemen ſelling to freemen. It was alſo 
enacted that the weigh houſe built ſince the fire in Little Eaſt Cheap, ſhould 
for the future be uſed as the office of tronage and weighing of merchandize; and 
that it ſhould be the common market for the buying and ſelling hops of 
ogliſh growth, m. | e 
By the ſame act it was declared that no merchant, being his majeſty's free 
born ſubject, or being naturalized according to law, and who ſhould be deſirous 
of becoming a freeman of the city; ſhould be obliged to take upon him the 
office of aldermen or ſheriff, within the ſpace of ſeven years next after the time 
of his becoming a freeman. By this exemption they were encouraged to become 
freemen by a reaſonable allowance of the term of an apprenticeſhip, before they 
were liable to offices which might be deemed burdenſome. e 


— # 


The diſſolution of the parliament, left the king and his miniſters without 
controul, and the whole gang of informers, who had been ſupported by the 
leading patriots, turned ſhort upon their old patrons, and offered their ſervices 
to the miniſtry : to the diſgrace of the court they were received with a hearty 
welcome, and their perjured teſtimony made uſe of to commit legal murder 
on the oppoſite party. It was aſked with triumph and derifion “ Are not 
* theſe men good witneſſes, upon whoſe teſtimony, Stafford and ſo mary 
« catholics have been executed, and whom yor yourſelves have ſo long celebrated 
as men of credit and veracity 4?” There was one College a joiner of London, 
an active whig, who for his zeal againſt popery was called the proteſtant 
Joiner &; College had attended the parliament at Oxford, and was armed with 
ſword and biſtol which ſerved as a foundation for accuſing him of a conſpiracy 
againſt the king's perſon. This man was the firſt on whom the miniſters fell; 
but the ſheriffs Bethel and Corniſh being of the whig party, it was natural to 
think that the grand jury returned by them would reject the bill againſt him ; 
which they did to the univerſal joy and triumph of the city. But as the court 
were determined to gain their point, College was ſent to Oxford, as the place 
| | : ps j where 
Hume. + Rapin, vol. II. p. 723. . Hume. 5 Rapin, vol, II. p. 724. | 
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obere the offence he was charged with was tranſacted : meafures were chere 
1681. taken to ſecure his condemnation, on the evidence of the ſame witneſſes, who de. 

poſed againſt lord Stafford; and he died with manly fortitude, and Proteſtationz 
of his innocence . VVVVV C 
On Midſummer day, the citizens obtained another victory over the court patty 
by electing Pilkington and Shute, men of the whig party for ſheriffs; though on 
the enſuing Michaelmas day, they had the mortification to have Sir John Moor 
an addreſſer choſen lord- mayor. Charles with an unbecoming littleneſs, hinted 
his reſentment at the choice of fheriffs when on October 13th they were ſent 
with Treby the recorder, to deſire the honour of his company at Guildhall on 
the approaching lord-mayor's day: his anſwer was, Mr. Recorder, an inyita. 
tion from my lord-mayor and the city, is very acceptable to me; and to ſhey 
te that it is ſo, notwithſtanding that it is brought by meſſengers ſo unwelcome 
* to me, as thoſe two ſheriffs are; yet I accept it.” In ſuch critical juncture, 
trifling circumſtances are worth noting, and it was obſerved on this occaſion, 
that -the king had not thought it beneath him to court the favour of the city 
apprentices ; who ſeem at that time to have enjoyed the diſtinction of having 
an annual feaſt : for on the fourth of Auguſt he had ſent them a brace of bucks 
for dinner at Sadlers-hall, where ſeveral of his courtiers dined with them, and 
his natural ſon the duke of Grafton, officiated as one of the ſtewards. -» 
At a common-council held October 15th : it was enacted, that the govern- 
ment of all carts, cars, and caroons, with the carmen and all who uſed or 
worked carts for hire, ſhould be in the preſident and governors of Chrift's 
hoſpital ; that their number ſhould be limited to 420; and that each of them 
ſhould have the arms of the city on its ſhaft, with a. piece of braſs having the 
number upon it. A penalty alſo was impoſed upon all who worked with unli- 
cenced carts; and ſome regulations made for the due meaſuring of coals ſold by 
retail. 1 e 232325; bag ep ul 
The king and his brother were both papiſts, yet as the duke of York only, 
avowed that religion, the popular hatred chiefly pointed at him, though he was 
| fo far the honeſter man of the two. Some perſon ſecretly cut and mangled his 
picture which hung up in Guildhall; to remove therefore the imputation of this 
act being countenanced by the city, the lord-mayor and court of aldermen on 
January 27 1682, offered a reward of 500/. for the diſcovery of the offender: 
and to remove any reſentment the duke might himſelf entertain on the ſcore of 
this indignity, when he arrived from Scotland, April 10th, the lord-mayer, 
aldermen, and recorder, congratulated him on his arrival, and conducted 
him to St. James's. Soon after, as captain general of the Artillery company, 
he accepted an invitation to their annual feaſt at Merchant-Taylors-hall, 
where he with numbers of the nobility and perſons of diſtinction, were ſplendidly 

entetaines.” > 8 3 . 

To deſtroy however any ſatisfaction the duke of Vork might derive from theſe 

marks of public diſtinction, and the effects of them on the people, the E 


& Rapin. Hume. 
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whig party, reſolved to have a public dinner on their ſide; to which the gueſts "gr | 

were invited by the following ticket. 41868 

4 It having pleaſed Almighty God, by his wonderful providence, to deliver 

and protect his majeſty's perſon, the Proteſtant religion, and Engliſh liberties 

« hitherto, from the helliſh and frequent attempts of their enemies the papiſts ; 

« jn teſtimony of thankfulneſs herein, and e e ee 0 improving mu- 

« tual love and charity among fach as are ſenſible thereof, you are deſired to 

« meet many of the loyal Proteſtant nobility, gentry, clergy, and citizens, on 

Friday the twenty-firſt of this inſtant April, 1682, at ten of the clock, at t. | 

« Michael's church in Cornhill, there to hear a ſermon, and from thence & 

« to go to Haberdaſhers- halb to dinner; and to bring this ticket with vou. e 1 

That this ſcheme did not fail in vexing the court, appeared by an order f | = 

council made on the 19th, which premiſed that the appointment of | public faſts Y Wo 
and thankſgivings belonged only to his: majeſty by his prerogative ; and that his 
' majeſty looked on the invitation by the above printed tickets, as an inſolent at- 

tempt in derogation of his right, and of dangerous conſequence, as tending to 

ſedition. The lord- mayor and aldermen 'wers therefore commanded, as they 

ſhould anſwer the contrary at their peril, to take effectual care to prevent the ſaid 

meeting as an unlawful aſſembly. _ 1 1 


The time for electing ſheriffs now approached, and each fide prepared to 
exert themſelves in the conteſt ; when at the, Bridge-houſe feaſt on May 18th 
the lord- mayor. Sir John Moor, on the court fide, : drank: to Dudley North Eſq. 

as ſheriff; a ceremony by which the perſon ſo drank to, was underſtood to be 

put in nomination for that office . North, ſome-time before the day of election, 
on the ſtrength of the lord=mayor's. nomination, came to the court of aldermen 
and entered into a bond to ſerve the office: and Moor iſſued his precept to the 
ſeveral companies in the following unuſual form. OD Dp 
i By the Mayor. i 
“ Theſe are to require you, that at Midſummer-day neſt, being the day 

« appointed, as well for confirmation of the perſon who hath been by me choſen, 

according to the ancient cuſtom and conſtitution of the city, to be one of the | 1 

« ſheriffs of this city and county of Middleſex, for the year enſuing, as for the "= 

* election of the other of the ſaid ſheriffs, and other officers, you cauſe the livery —  _ 

* of your company to meet together at your common-hall, early in the morning, 

* and from thence to come together, decently and orderly in their gowns, to 

* Guild-hall, there to make the ſaid confirmation and election. 

“Given the 19th of June, 1682. 


* 


- 


; ; «© JOHN Moos.” 

As this attempt to extend the ſimple power of recommendation, in the mayor 
to an abſolute appointment, and to reduce the confirmation of the common-hall 
to meer matter of form, was much diſcuffed ; ſo the ſhortneſs of time occaſioned 
ſome diſagreement in the ſummons iſſued by the ſeveral companies: ſome of 
them conformed to the expteſſions of rr precept, others adhered to the antient 

1 2 «5 2 | — 1 


* See p. 137 ante, = 
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AI forms while others again only ſummoned. their liverymen f eleft city officer,, 


rally. On Friday June 23d the court of aldermen took the affair into con- 


- fidefation ; and the opinion of the recorder being deſired, he declared the right 


of election of both the ſheriffs to be in the commonalty, and that the ſheriff; 


pro tempore were judges of the __ if there was one; in which ſentiments the 


court concurred. Upon this, ſome of thoſe companies who had iſſued ſum. 
mons for confirmation and election, delivered out others for election only. 

The hall on midſummer-day was very full, and when the common crier 
opened the buſineſs of the meeting by proclaiming, You gentlemen of the livery, 
attend your confirmation, the hall reſounded with No confirmation, no confirmg. 


| tian + and this oppoſition continued for near half an hour. The recorder then 


. ſtepping ſorward, addreſſed himſelf to the livery in a ſpeech wherein he diſplay- 


ed the excellency of government in general, and the happineſs of that of the 


city of London in particular; more immediately as to the great privilege of 


chuſing their own ſherifts, for which he cited authorities from the charter of 


king John, downward. The lord-mayor and aldermen then retired and left 


the livery to proceed on the election; when the conteſt about confirmation 
being relinquiſhed, the following gentlemen were put in nomination, Dudley 


North, Thomas Papillion, John Dubois, and Ralph Box, Eſqrs. The ſhew 


of hands declared in favour of Papillion and Dubois, but a poll being demanded, 
was granted for all the four candidates. „ 

Now the confuſion began; for books and clerks being 8 about 
3 o'clock for taking the poll, it was deſired by ſome that a diſtinct column 
might be appropriated for thoſe who were for confirming the choice of 
the mayor, but this was refuſed as irregular. Some factious men to create 


- diſturbance ſtill demanded their poll to be taken for confirmation, and then 


made complaint to the court of aldermen, offering to make oath that they 
were denied the liberty of polling. During this time the recorder, ſome of the 
aldermen and citizens were inſolently treated by a number of ſwordſmen and 
hectoring perſons, who went about the hall giving inſufferable provocations, on 


purpoſe as it was thought to create a riot; though they were diſappointed by the 


moderation of the citizens. The ſuffrages appearing in favour of Papillion and 
Dubois, the lord-mayor came again to the hall, followed by a clamorous mul- 
titude, and ſent for the ſheriffs into the council chamber ; but they excuſed 
themſelves on account of their attendance on the poll, promiſing to come when 
the buſineſs of the day was over: he then came. to the place of polling, and 
made ſome attempts to ſtop the proceeding, but at length deſiſted on the repre- 
ſentations of the ſheriffs. About 7 o'clock, the poll ſtill continuing, his lordſhip 
with ſome few of the aldermen came upon the huſtings ; when the common cricr, 
by his directions, ſpoke to the promiſcuous company in the hall to this effect, 
* All you who were ſummoned to appear here this day, are required to depart, 
« and to give your attendance on Tueſday, at ꝙ o'clock in the morning.” But 
omitting to mention the occaſion, ſome of the people aſked: for what * while 
others called out @ poll, à poll! The ſheriffs however continued the poll, hop- 
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ing to finith it that night; but about nine they adjourned the poll and the de- 
claration themſelves until Fueſdax. a 


Theſe affairs not going on to the Iord-mayor's liking, he to obſtruct them 
exhibited a complaint of ill uſage, in being joſtled almoſt off his legs; and pro- 
cared an order of the privy council, for the lord- mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs, 


to attend them on the Monday; when being ſeverally examined concerning the 


riot, the two ſheriffs Pilkington and Shute, with alderman Corniſh, were 
committed priſoners to the Tower; and the attorney general ordered to pro- 
ceed againſt them in the court of King's-bench, where they were afterward 

On the Friday enfuing, the priſoners were by a writ of Habeas corpus, ad- 
mitted to bail, which enabled the ſheriffs to meet a common-hall on the firſt of 
july: the lord-mayor, then indiſpoſed, more probably in mind than in body, 
{ent an order to the recorder to adjourn the hall to the 7th, but the ſheriffs ob- 


jecting to the validity of the adjournment, finiſhed the poll, and declared Pa- 


pillion and Dubois duly elected. 5 

The validity of the late adjournments was argued before the lord-mayor and 
his party by council at Guildhall on the 7th of July; but no determination be- 
ing agreed on, they adjourned to the 14th, when the lord- mayor produced an 
order of council for a common-hall to be held on the morrow, and all proceed- 
ings to be commenced again. This order being read to the common-hall was 


vigorouſly oppoſed as an innovation in the antient rights and privileges of the 
citizens; the lord-mayor nevertheleſs declared North to be duly elected by him, 


and opened a poll for another ſheriff. As none but the court party accepted 
this poll, no oppoſition appeared; and North with Box were returned as duly 
elected, while Papillion and Dubois were left to ſeek their remedy by law. 

At a court of aldermen which met on the 27th, guarded by a company of 
trained-bands, a petition for the ſwearing in the ſheriffs Papillion and Dubois, 
was rejected; but now the lord-mayor met with an interruption on his own 
fide : for Box diſguſted with the difficulties that lay in his way by this oppoſi- 
tion, prudently choſe to pay the cuſtomary fine, rather than ſerve the office. 
The free citizens had already made their choice, the lord-mayor therefore had 
the court game intirely in his own hands to play as he choſe ; he called a com- 
mon-hall where Mr. Peter Birch was appointed in the room of Box, and 
together with North ſworn into the office. „ oh 

The mayor and new ſheriffs to ſhew the court how worthy they were 
of the patronage they had received; were very active againſt the preſbyterians, 
and executed the laws with great rigor: Sir William Pritchard who ſucceeded 
Moor, even prevented the populace from burning of the pope, on November 17th, 
in compliment to the king and duke. * , e 

The king and his miniſtry by violently impoſing two ſheriffs on the city, 
ſuitable to the arbitrary ſchemes they had in view, were now ſure of pliant 
juries to give a faint appearance of legality to their future proceedings; and they 

= K k 2 - ſoon 
* Rapin, vol. II. p. 726. 
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ſoon began to avail themſelves of_this auxiliary ſtrength. The duke of York I 


commenced a proſecution againſt the late ſheriff, alderman P ante 10 
having ſaid when the duke was about leaving Scotland, « He has alr eady bame) 


a the city, and now he is coming to cut all our throats.” The words were 


ſworn ta by two of his brother aldermen, Sir William Hooker, and Sir Henry 
Tulſe ; though Sir Patience Ward then lord- mayor who was preſent at the 


time, depoſed that he heard no ſuch expreſſions. For theſe raſh words, if they 


really were ſpoken, the duke obtained a verdict for the enormous ſum of 
loo, ooo. damages OOH to the law of England ratified by 'the great char. 
ter, which declares that no fi 


and ſheriff North ſucceeded him as alderman. Words may be ſpoken in com- 
pany, without being heard or attended to, by Foy one preſent ; but be this as 
it may, to compleat the tranſaction and ſatiate the duke's vindictive rancour, 
Sir Patience Ward was indicted for perjury, and condemned to the pillory! 


The oppreſſion and cruelty exerciſed by kings and their miniſters, whenever 


they find opportunity to act diſcretionally, might, one would think, open the 
eyes of even the moſt bigotted adorers of regal power; and make them join in a 
ſalutary wiſh, that all political 22 were, like ferocious animals, kept 
cloſely chained down by laws, and hedged round with reſtrictions, to fave their 
otherwiſe defenceleſs ſubjects from being devoured by them. 


In 'or about the year 1683, that uſeful method of conveying letters and ſmall 


parcels by a penny poſt, was firſt ſet up in London and its ſuburbs, by a private 
undertaker, one Murray an upholſterer: he afterward aſſigned it over to a per- 


ſon of the name of Dockwra, who conducted it ſucceſsfully for a number of 


years, until government laid claim to the project as connected, and partly in- 


terfering, with the general poſt office, which was part of the crown revenue. 


It was therefore annexed to the general poſt office, and Dockwra was gratified 
with a penſion of 200/. for life ; but the penny poſt is not mentioned in the 


ſtatute book until the year 1711. * = | | 
On june 6th the committee appointed on the reftoration to inſpect the ads 


and proceedings of the court of common council, entered on their journals 
during the uſurpation, in order to their repeal; + made their report to that 
court, and they were accordingly repealed as irregular. The court then paſſed 


the act for regulating the election of ſheriffs ; wherein it was enacted, ““ That 


every perſon choſen ſheriff of London and the county of Middleſex, and re- 


“ fuſing to ſerve the ſaid office, ſhall Pay 4007. to the mayor and commonalty 
« of the ſaid city, unleſs he can purge himſelf upon oath on account of his want 
« or defect of ability in wealth : if an alderman, he ſhall pay 600/.” . 

But though the crown had gained the victory over the city at the late choice 
of ſheriffs; yet as the conteſt might be renewed every year at the election of 


magiſtrates, a more deciſive blow was meditated, which would not only render 


the king maſter of the city of London, but alſo of all the corporations in we 
"> 925 and. 


* Anderſon vol. II. p. 176. + See ante, p. 209. note. , 


\ 


ne ought to extend to the total ruin of a criminal, 
On this cruel ſentence, Pilkington, ſurrendered himſelf in diſcharge of his bail, 
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und. The common- council in their late petition, had charged the king with * 
obſtructing public juſtice by proroguing the laſt parliament at Weſtminſſer: *- 
and on the principle that a libel is rendered more criminal for being true, Charles 
might well take offence at this accuſation, On rebuilding the markets after the 
great fire, certain tolls had been eſtabliſhed by the corporation on goods brought 
to market, toward the expence; which to ſuit the preſent intention of the court, 
were ſaid to be illegal. The king did not want lawyers to aſſiſt him in his deſ- 
potical purpoſes; having filled the benches with ſuch as had been blemiſhes: to 
the bar : for Sir Robert Sawyer the attorney general, by the advice of lord chief 
juſtice Sanders, undertook to overthrow the charter of the city of London on the 
above frivolous pretences. It was notably argued on this occaſion, that all the 
crown gave, was forfeitable back to the crown again upon a malverſation of 
the body; and that, as the common-councit was the body of the city, choſen ' 
by all the citizens, ſo they were all involved. in what the common; council did. 
It was inferred, therefore, that ſince they had both ſcandalized the king's 
zovernment, and oppreſſed their fellouw-ſubjects, they had of conſequence 
forfeited their liberties. i 0 
A writ of Quo warranto, that is an inquiry into the validity ef its charter, 
was iſſued againſt the city, which was argued at Hillary and Eaſter terms; and 
in Trinity term, June 12th the charter of the city was declared forfeited : but 
after ſentence, the attorney general moved, contrary to cuſtom, that judgment 
might not be recorded. A common-council was called to deliberate. on this 
exigency ; When a total ſubmiſſion to his majefty, and a' petition abject in the 
terms of it, imploring his princely compaſſion, were agreed on by a great ma- 
jority, and carried to Windſor on the 18th by the lord-mayor, at the head of a 
deputation from the council. North, the lord-keeper, by the king's order, 
after reproaching them for not having been more early in their application, told 
them that his majeſty would not reject their ſuit on the following conditions. 

« 1. That no lord-mayor, ſheriff, recorder, common-ſerjeant, town-clerk, 
© or coroner of the city of- London, or ſteward of the borough of Southwark, 

* ſhall be capable of, or admitted to, the exerciſe of their reſpective offices, 
| © before his majeſty ſhall have approved them under his ſign manual. 

* 2. That, if his majeſty ſhall diſapprove the choice of any perſon to be lord- 
mayor, and ſignify the ſame under his ſign manual to the lord- mayor, or, in 
default of a lord- mayor, to the recorder, or ſenior alderman ; the citizens 
* ſhall within one week proceed to a new choice: and, if his majeſty ſhall in 
„like manner diſapprove the ſecond choice, his majeſty may, if he pleaſe, 

* nominate a perſon to be lord- mayor for the enſuing year. EEE BT 

| © 3. If his majeſty ſhall, . in like manner, diſapprove the perſons chofen to be 

© ſheriffs, or either of them, his majeſty may appoint perſons to be ſheriffs for 
the enſuing year by his commiſſion, if he ſo pleaſe. SH Wee” 

| * 4. That the lord- mayor and court of aldermen may alſo, with the leave of 

© his majeſty, diſplace any alderman, recorder. &c, ut ſupra. | 
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5. Upon the election of an alderman, if the court of aldermen ſhall judge 


% and declare the perſon preſented to be unfit, the ward ſhall chuſe again; 4,1 
% upon a diſapproval of a ſecond choice, the court may appoint another 
60 in his room. 1 abt? 7's 4.5 : | | | 
6. Thejuſtices of the peace are to be by the king's commiſſion ; and the 
« ſettling of theſe matters to be left to his majeſty's attorney and ſolicitor gene. 
« ral, and council learned in law.“ 1 | 
He told them withal that the attorney general had received orders to enter uu. 
on judgment on the next Saturday, unleis the common-council prevented it b. 
an aſſent to all theſe particulars. 315 WE: es / 
On the return of the lord-mayor and his attendants, a commen-council met 00 
determine on the acceptance of theſe ſtipulations ; and violent debates enſued on 
the queſtion : the friends of liberty declared they would ſacrifice that all was dear 
to them rather than yield to ſuch vile ſlaviſh conditions; nevertheleſs the accey. 
tance of them was at length carried by a majority of eighteen. Odious as theſe 
conditions were which diveſted the citizens of the appointment of their 
magiſtrates, their moſt valuable privilege, the ſecurity of all the reſt; they re- 
mained under them until the revolution. Some few corporations, terrified by 
the proceedings againſt London, the tendency of which was too notorious to he 
miſtaken, had ſurrendered their charters before this judgment ; but after that 
event, they almoſt all did ſo “, to the great triumph of the court. Conſiderable 
ſums were exacted for reſtoring them; but the crown retained the diſpoſal of all 
offices of truſt +, and had now eſtabliſhed a precedent which overturned the ſe- 
curity of all national 1:berties. | FED 
To weaken the apprehenſions of popery, and to acquire ſome degree of popu- 
larity, the king in 1684 happily thought proper to marry his neice the lady 
Anne, to prince George, brother to the king of Denmark; her portion being 
40,000/ +. As from the known principles and practices of the two brothers, 
the ſecuring a proteſtant ſucceſſion could be no object in the marriages of the 
two ladies Mary and Anne, who came afterward to.the crown; ſo theſe tranſac- 
tions only teſtified how regardleſs the king and the duke were of future conſe- 
quences, if in the interim they could but compaſs their preſent views. 
To ſhew what aſcendency the court had gained over the city, it may be added, 
that the two rightful ſheriffs Papillion and Dubois, after being ſet aſide, that they 
might not be wanting in their duty, commenced a proſecution againſt the Jord- 
mayor, ſheriff North, and thoſe of the aldermen that aſſiſted in depriving them 
of their offices. A writ of /atitat being ſued out of the court of king's bench 
it was ſerved upon the parties by Brown an attorney, and clerk of the fſkinners 
company, who conducted his priſoners to Skinners-hall : upon this it was con- 
trived to get Brown arreſted for debt, when he being carried to the compter, and 
no perſon remaining in charge of his priſoners, they all returned home. The 
court of common- council were mean enough in fear of the king's anger, b 
publiſh an order May 22, diſclaiming all conſent to, or knowleve 
| . 7 01, 


* Harris's Charles II. vol. II. p. 345. + Hume. 1 Hume. Anderſon, vol. II. p. 177. 
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KW. ONDBR CHARLES IL! +355 
of, this action of the ſuperſeded. ſheriffs, and to declare their diſapproba- 5 
tion of it. 3 2 3 35 TT 
Charles improved on this abject ſpirit of ſubmiſſion thus ſhewn by the cor- ; 
orate body; and in truth, all who tamely yield to the iron hand of power, 
deſerve to feel the utmoſt weight of it. To humble them ſtill more, it was 
alleged that the city had not tendered the king a formal ſubmiſſion; on which 
ea the judgment upon the Que warranto was ordered to be entered: this was 
no ſooner performed, than by a commifſion under the great ſeal, the office of 
mayor was granted to Sir William Pritchard the preſent lord-mayor, and the 
office of ſheriff to Peter Daniel, and Samuel Daſhwood ; during pleaſure. Sir 
George Treby the recorder was removed in favour of Thomas Jerner who was 
knighted on the occafion ; eight of the aldermen in the country or whig intereſt 
were degraded, and the remaining fixteen made juſtices of the peace. Soon 
after eight new aldermen were appointed, and on the 20th of October, the king 
in virtue of his aſſumed power, conſtituted Sir Henry Tulſe, one of the infor- 
mers againſt alderman Pilkington, lord-mayor during his pleaſure *. ue 
Such were the odious meaſures of the Stuarts! if the-Tudors had been tyran- 
nical when alive, the circumſtances of the times differed ; and they all left the 
nation ſome good legacies behind them, which incline poſterity to allow particular 
degrees of merit, or to acknowledge ſome obligation, to them: but the Stuarts 
were all too worthleſs, to leave the nation any remembrance but of their baſe- 
neſs +. It was high time for the people to grow fick of a family, of which, 
a worſe king than even the preſent, remained ſtill to plague them. e 
The ſpirit of the nation was not yet ſo far ſubdued, but theſe haſty advances 
toward deſpotiſm occaſioned cabals among the popular leaders; but not to ſwell 
the work unneceſſarily with diſagreeable particulars, we ſhall proceed to the 
concluſion of this reign, without entering into the cruel uſe made of the Rye 
houſe plot, to eut off men whoſe merit had pointed them out for deſtruction. Tt 
was at this ſeaſon that the company of Merchant Adventurers paid their court to 
the king by erecting his ſtatue in the centre of the Royal Exchange, with a pom- 
| pous flattering inſcription on the pedeſtal ; which may hint to us what kind of 
| credit is due to public monuments erected in honour of princes. | * 


Hiſtorians take notice of a violent froſt this year, | be admitted in favour of the beſt of the family. 

which ſet in the beginning of December, and was ſo| This inſcription is in the following words. 
intenſe till the 5th of February, that the Thames | © Carolo IT, Cæſari Britannico, patriæ patri, regum 
vas frozen, and, as Rapin expreſſes it, another city] optimo, clementiſſimo, avguſtiflimo, generis bu- 
appeared on the ice; which was an abſolute fair for“ mani deliciis, utriuſque fortunæ victori, pacis 
adove a fortnight for all ſorts of trades, Near White- - Europz arbitro, maris domino & vindici, Societas 
hall a whole ox was roaſted on the river. «© mercatorum adventur? Angliz, quæ per CCCC jam. 
I Peace be to the manes of Charles I. the only one]! prope annos regia: benignitate floret, fidei inteme- 
out of four, whoſe qualifications: and whoſe. mis for-. ratz,, gratitudinis zternz, hoc teſtimonium yene- 
tunes, would inſpire a wiſh that an exception could le rabunda poſuit. Anno ſal, humanæ MDCEXXXITVOC! 
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2H N From the acceſſion of James II. to the Revolution, 


CY HARLES: died at a very critical time. He was of an indolent diſpoſi 
$ tion, and did not love trouble; he is ſaid to have projected an Extraor. 
dinary change of government, to call a free parliament, to recal the duke ,; 
Monmouth, and to fend the duke of York beyond ſea: he intimated that 
if he lived one month longer, he would find a way to make himſelf eaſy for th, 
91 . reſt of his life *®. Could he have effectually got rid of his brother, who u 
1 his moſt pernicious counſellor, an amendment was within the compaſs of pol. 
_ = ſibility ; but as he died before any ſuch reſolutions were carried into act, he wa 
1 imagined to have been poiſoned : his brother James duke of York, ſucceeded 
1 | him, and aſcended the throne February 6th 1685. 1 N 
For the ſatisfaction of comparing James's future actions with his firſt declara. Þl 
tions it may be worth while to remark, that as ſoon as the lords returned from 
proclaiming him at Whitehall, he aſſembled a privy-council, and in his ſpeech 
= told them he had been reported to be a man for arbitrary pbwer : but that he 
=m_— 15 ſhould make it his endeavour to preſerve the government both in church and fate 
= alãs it was now by law eſtabliſhed. He knew, he ſaid, that the laws of England 
11 8 were ſufficient to make the king as great a monarch as he could wiſh, and that 
= he was determined never to depart from them: that he had often heretofore 
ventured his life in. defence of the nation; and ſhould ſtill go as far as any man 
in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and privileges . 8 
The king's going to maſs in two days after his acceſſion, was agreeable to his 
former profeſſion of the catholic religion, and would not therefore have deſerved 
notice had he gone privately to his devotion ; but when the king of England 
went publicly to maſs, there was ſuffictent cauſe for ſurprize, though Rapin 
thought otherwiſe. He even ſent Caryl as his agent to Rome to make his ſub- 
miſſions to Pope Innocent XI. preparatory. to a ſolemn re- admiſſion of England 
into the boſom of the catholic church; though both the Pope and the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador admoniſhed him againſt precipitate meaſures : when the latter ob 
ſerved how buſy the prieſts were at court, he adviſed James not to yield with too 
great facility to their dangerous councils, —* Is it not the cuſtom of Spain, ſaid 
« James, for the king to conſult with his confeſfor ?” * Ves, replied the 
«4. ambaſlador, and it is for that very reaſon our affairs ſucceed ſo ill F.“ 
The king's ſullen gloomy revenge was to be gratified ; and he had miniſters and 
judges prepared to feed it either with or without the forms of law. Few perfons 
indeed could pity Oates and Dangerfield, the informers of the popiſh plot, who 
a were now proſecuted for perjury, and condemned to repeated pilloryings, whip- 
| pings, fines, and impriſonment, far more deliberately cruel, than confiſted with 


ſtrict juſtice. After the defeat of the duke of Monmouth's invaſion, a 2 
. | es . ſcene 


1X 
3 
| 
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he EA 
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wanton brutality took place in the weſt of England, under colonel Kirke 


- 


ſcene | | | 
and judge Jefferies ; who converted the execution of their bloody commiſſions 


into meer 


Morocco, * * | 
manity was exhibited even in London on this occaſion, One of the rebels 


ſport and merriment, far more ſaitable to agents of an emperor of 
than of a king of England. A ſhocking ſpecimen of the king's inhu- 


A. D. 


1685. 


availing himſelf of the humane diſpoſition of Mrs. Elizabeth Gaunt, an anabap- 


tiſt noted for her beneficence; applied to her in his diſtreſs, and was concealed by 


her *. But underſtanding that the king would ſooner pardon rebels than thoſe wbo 
harboured them; the villain with an unheard of baſeneſs, went and ſurrendered. 
himſelf, on the merit of betraying his benefactreſs; while ſhe was employed in 


endeavours to convey. him ſafely out of the kingdom ! his treachery. was rewarded 


with a pardon, and the unhappy; Mrs. Gaunt was burned alive for her miſplaced 


charity! fix men were alſo hanged at Tyburn as traitors for crimes of a like na- 
ture; and, what is more ſtrange, without any previous trial +. 


* 


The proſecution of Corniſh who was ſheriff of London during the popiſh plot, 


and who had been active on that occaſion ; if not more atrocious than the ſavage 
treatment of Mrs. Gaunt, made more noiſe at the time, Goodenough, under- 
ſheriff of London, who had been engaged in the moſt deſperate 'part of the Rye 


houſe confpiracy ; and afterward engaging in Monmouth's rebellion, was taken 


priſoner at the battle of Sedgmoor; reſolved to fave his own life by an accuſation. 


of Corniſh, whom he knew to be extreamly obnoxious to the court. Mr. 
Corniſh, whoſe name had hardly been mentioned in the Rye houſe affair, had 


continued quietly in his buſineſs without apprehenſion ; when on Tueſday, Octo- 


ber 14th, he was hurried away to Newgate, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, and 
paper. On the next Saturday evening, he had notice that he was indicted for 


high treaſon, and that he would be tried on Monday morning: upon which on 


Sunday he ſent a petition to the king for longer time, alleging that he did not 


know wherein conſiſted the treaſon of which he was accuſed ; but James refer- 


ted his petition to the judges, who refuſed fo reaſonable a requeſt. On his trial 
he was charged with conſpiring againſt king Charles II. with lord Ruſſel 
and others who had been executed on that account; and was condemned 


on the depoſitions of Goodenough and colonel Rumſey T. On the 23d he 


was hanged, drawn and quartered, at the end of King-ſtreet Cheapſide, fronting 
his own houſe. 2 5 | 


The outlines of a prince's government, characterize his political talents, but 


it is ſuch ſubordinate acts of domeſtic adminiſtration that mark his private 
temper ; and one more inſtance belonging to this time and to this hiſtory, yet 
remains to illuſtrate that of James II. with reference to the citizens of London. 
Charles Bateman, a noted ſurgeon, was. accuſed of holding ſeditious diſcourſes 


à that time againſt government; but his chief crime was believed to conſiſt | 
of the. 33 he ſhewed to Titus Oates, whom he conſtantly attended after 


his cruel whippings, and uſed all his {kill to cure his wounds, Bateman on his 
impriſonment grew diſtracted in mind, and his ſon was permitted to appear for 
e LI | him 


Hume. 4 Rapin, vol. II. Nee 1 Rapin. Hume. 
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hy him in court to make his defence; but his unhappy condition did not prevent his 
1685, condemnation and execution“. 7 # | ba 


1636. 


rangue, and oblige him to withdraw ; and this happened ſo often, that at laſt 


land, in return for the embaſſy, & who. reſided openly in London during the 


* exerciſe of their religion; left them expoſed to all the rigors of perſecution, and 
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The bigotted James intoxicated with his power, which hitherto. had met 
with no controul, diſpenſed with the teſts, and proceeded to fill every depar.. 
ment of ſtate, as faſt as poſſible, with papiſts ; the Jeſuits erected colleges and ſe. 
minaries in all the principal towns; four popiſh biſhops were publicly con- 
ſecrated in the king's chapel, who were ſent to exerciſe their functions in their 
reſpective dioceſes under the title of vicars apoſtolical : their paſtoral letters 0 

the lay catholics, had the ſanction of being printed at the king's printing-houſe 
and were diſperſed through the kingdom. Monks appeared in the habits of 
their orders at Whitehall and St. James's, and ſcrupled not to boaſt to pro- 
teſtants, that they hoped in a little time to walk in proceſſion through Cheap. 

| fide. The king allo ſent circular letters to the biſhops, for prohibiting the in- 
ferior clergy from preaching on controverted points in divinity ; and. erected à 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, to ſee his orders obeyed. F It muſt not be 
omitted, that to put his intentions paſt all doubt, James ſent the earl of Caſtle. 
main publicly ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome; fo reconcile the three kingdoms 
/ England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the holy ſee, from which for more than an ape, 
they had fallen off by hereſy. - Never man who came on ſo important an errand, 
met with ſo many neglects and affronts, as did this ambaſſador. Innocent XI. 
conſidered ſuch an open ſtep as raſh, fince the converſion of the three kingdoms 
was far from being finiſhed ; he therefore reſolved to be no actor in a farce that 
would only render him ridiculous. Whenever his holineſs granted him audience, 
he had always a fit of coughing at command, to diſconcert the ambaſſador's ha- 


Caſtlemaine threatened to be gone: the pope ſent him word that if he would go, 
he adviſed him to riſe early in the morning, that he might reſt at noon ; for in 
thoſe countries it was dangerous to travel in the heat of the day. 1 Other rea- 
ſons are likewiſe mentioned for the pope's coolneſs on this occaſion; but had the 
offer appeared practicable, no collateral motives will appear ſufficient for his re- 
jecting it. At laſt James wearied with the contempt ſhewn by the pope, recall- 
ed his ambaſſador ; and the only inſtance of complaiſance he received of his ho- 
lineſs, was his complying with the king's deſire, in ſending a nuncio to Eng- 


o 
g * 


remainder of his rei gg. n 
Had James been capable of profiting by experience, he had a leſſon brought 
home to him in the year 1686, that might have taught him not only the 
abſurdity of the ſcheme he had ſo much at heart, but alſo how indiſpoſed his 
ſubjects were to concur with him. Louis XIV. having at laſt revoked the edict 
of Nantz, enacted by Henry IV. for ſecuring to the French proteſtants the free 


drove them to ſeck that protection abroad, which was denied them in their owl 
country. Above half a million of his moſt induſtrious fubjects deſerted F ** 

| — : they 
* Rapin, ut ante. f Idem. vol. II. p. 755 1 Rapin, vol. II. p. 756. 5 Idem. 726% 
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they carried with them, beſide their property, thoſe arts and manufactures, which ts nd 7 
had contributed to enrich that country, and propagated every where the moſt 1687. 8 
tragical accounts of the tyranny exerciſed againſt them. Nearly fifty thouſand of 
theſe refugees paſſed over into England, whoſe arrival added to the general hor- . i 
ror entertained of James's. intention to aboliſh the proteſtant religion“: relief 
was given to fifteen thouſand five hundred of them this year by a brief, on which 
the ſum of 63,7137. 25. 3d. was collected. Beſide ſuch as ſtood in need of cha- 
ritable aid, thirteen thouſand five hundred of them ſettled in and about London, 
who proved a valuable acquiſition; and the citizens exerted themſelves with a 
laudable emulation to aſſiſt and ſupport their diſtreſſed chriſtian brethren. _ 
Affairs were now drawing toward a criſis, which rendering the year 1688 the 1688. 
moſt memorable perhaps of any in the Britiſh annals ; the events of it merit par- 
ticular attention. To increaſe the ſpirits and activity of the popiſh party by 
the hopes of a ſuitable ſucceſſor to the crown, a proclamation was publiſhed on | - 
the 2d of January to notify the pregnancy of the queen, and to order public ” om 
thankſgivings on that occaſion. As the queen had remained ſo many years 4 
| childleſs, the proteſtants entertained great doubts of the fact; and among other | = 
pamphlets publiſhed concerning it, the ſtory of queen Mary's ſham conception | 
as delivered by Fox, was reprinted under the title of Idem Iterum, or queen 
Mary's big belly.” The papiſts on the other fide were tranſported at the news, 
and even ſtarted the queſtion, whether a daughter born ſince the king's advance- 
ment to the throne, ought not to take place before the princeſs of Orange, born 
while he was duke of Vork? The indiſcretion of ſome Jeſuits went farther, by 
publiſhing that ſhe would certainly be delivered of a prince; and they ſtrength- 
ened the ſuſpicions of the proteſtants, by repreſenting this conception as mira- 
culous . 8 | „ 1 
At 5 time a prudent care was taken to ſecure the poorer ſort of people from 
being inticed to ſend their children to the popiſh ſchools and ſeminaries ſet up in 
and about London; by providing and erecting thoſe noble foundations called cha- 
rity ſchools : the firſt 1 of this kind were opened on Lady- day this year at 
Norton-Falgate, and at St. Margaret Weſtminſter T7. 5 
Though the king had already publiſhed a declaration of indulgence, and pre- 
ſumed to ſuſpend the penal laws; he thought fit to renew his deluſive declara- 
tion for liberty of conſcience again, and ordered it to be read on certain days in 
all churches and chapels after divine ſervice. But it generally happened: that 
when it was reading, the congregations immediately left the churches, and one 
miniſter before he read it, told his flock that though he could not refuſe the 
order ſent him to read the declaration, he knew of no order that obliged them to 
hear it. Tt was not read in above four or five churches in all London, nor in 
above 200 throughout England. & bod 5 | 3 
When the biſhops received this order, ſix of them who were in London, 
aſſembled May 18th, at the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, to conſult with 
him how to behave on ſo nice a point ; and the' reſult of the conference was, 
1 1 that 
Hume. f Rapin, vol. II. p. 761. 1 Idem. ibid. note. 5 Idem. 763. 
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chat as the king. could not be obeyed without betraying their own Cconſciences, it 


132. was better to obey God than man. Before they parted they drew up a petition 


to the king, praying him not to inſiſt on their diſtributing and reading the (iz 
declaration; and croſſing the river privately, delivered it directly to the king at 
Whitehall. Theſe prelates, who were Dr. Sancroft, | archbiſhop of Canterby; 

Dr. Lloyd, -biſhop of St. Aſaph; Dr. Keen, of Bath and Wells; Dr. Tame, 


of Ely; Dr. Lake, of ' Chicheſter ; Dr. White, of Peterborough ; and Sir Jo- 


nathan Trelawney, of Briſtol; were ſummoned to appear before the council on 
the 8th of June. As they were going, they were adviſed to remember that no 


man was by law obliged to accuſe himſelf; therefore when James holding the 
petition in his hand, ſtrangely demanded whether they had ſigned that Paper, 


they anſwered only by a filent bow. What, ſaid he, do you deny your own, 
% hands?” They bowed again. He then told them, if they would own it 
* to be their hands, upon his royal word, not. a hair of their heads ſhould le 


* touched.” On this the archbiſhop ſaid, © relying on your majeſty's word, 


« IT confeſs it to be my hand; and ſo ſaid all the reſt. Being then ordered to 


withdraw; when they were called in again, the king was. vaniſhed, and the in- 


any natural right whatever to reſt his pretenſions on. 


famous Jefferies being in the chair, he uſed them very roughly, and they were 

ordered to be ſent to the Tower. * e „„ 
The court aware of the odiouſneſs of this meaſure, and fearful of diſturbance 

among the people, had ordered that the biſhops ſhould: not be carried through: 


London, but be conveyed by water to the Tower. But. when- the populace 


beheld theſe reverend fathers of the church. brought from court under a guard, 
faw them embarked on veſſels on the river, and carried toward the. Tower; their 
affection for liberty, and zeal for religion, hurried them in throngs to the banks. 


of the Thames by which they were to paſs ; where they expreſſed all the tranſ- 
ports that love, compaſſion, and rage could inſpire. They implored their bleſſ- 


ing on their knees, extolled their conſtancy with loud: acclamations, and ad- 


. dreſſed their petitions to Heaven for protection during this extreme. danger to 


which their country ſtood expoſed : the very ſoldiers of the garriſon, melted by 


the ſame conſiderations, flung themſelves on their knees alſo, and fought the 
benedictions of the priſoners they were appointed to guard . 


Two days after the confinement of the bithops, the queen was either deliverec, 
or as ſome thought, pretended to be delivered, of the child who afterward obtained 


the name of the pretender. Whether this birth was ſpurious, as many ſuſpici- 
ous circumſtances have been brought to prove; or whether the preparatory. 
doubts of the queen's pregnancy, and the oppoſition of parties, concurred to di- 


credit the fact; are points, which after the expulſion of James, were not worth 
conſidering: for had the birth of this doubtful prince of Wales been ever ſo 
clearly aſcertained, a prince whoſe religion and principles are flatly contrary to 
the laws of the, people over whom he deſires to reign, does not appear to hahe 
Great was the public anxiety on the 2gth, when the trial of the biſhops came 


on; twenty-nine temporal peers attended them, their brother prelates keeping 
3 | | away ; 


® Rapin, vol. II. p. 763. + Rapin. Hume. 
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away ; and ſuch crouds of gentry joined the proceſſion to Weſtminſter-hall, that Ag. 
there was ſcarcely room for the populace to enter: the jury whether from diſ- 1688. 
agreement, or to render their deciſion more ſolemn, fat in deliberation all night; 
but when the long expected verdict of xt guilty, was pronounced in the morn- 
ing, the intelligence was ſhouted through the hall to thoſe without, and the 
loudeſt acclamations propagated the joyful news through Weſtminſter and Lon- 
don, from whence it ſpread all over the kingdom!!! 5 | 
A ſenſe of the common danger now convinced the moderate whigs and tories 
that this was no proper time to indulge their private animoſities, and that union 
alone could enable them to withſtand the. common enemy of the nation; the 
ſame prudent ſentiments produced a temporary union between the church and 
diſſenters ; and the reſult of theſe ſeaſonable accommodations was to open a nego- 
ciation with the prince of Orange, to aſſiſt them in oppoſing the intended ſub- 
verſion of the. conſtitution. The prince was eaſily engaged. to yield to the ap- - 
plications of the Engliſh, and to undertake the defence of a diſtreſſed nation, who 
now regarded him as their ſole protector; and when the military preparations- 

made in Holland with this intent could no longer be miſtaken, the king's terror 
induced him to retract his fatal meaſures with a very ill grace, and with much 
more precipitation than his temerity had carried them into execution. One of 
the firſt ſymptoms of his ill-timed repentance, was to ſend for the perſons who 
then acted as lord- mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs of London, to Whitehall; 
where he told them, that out: of his great concern for the welfare and peace of 
the city, and as a mark of the great confidence he had in them at this time, 
when the kingdom was threatened with an invaſion by the prince of Orange; 
he had reſolved to reſtore to them their antient charters and privileges, and put 
them in the ſame condition they were in before the Quo Warranto was brought 

againſt them; that thereby they might the better be enabled to ſerve him with 
that duty and loyalty, which they had given the late king his brother and him 
ſelf ſo many teſtimonies of, and upon which he would now depend. 
In fulfilment of this promiſe, the city charter was reſtored on the 6th of 

October by a deteſtable meſſenger, chancellor Jefferies, who delivered it to the 
cultos and his aſſiſtants, then fitting in the council- chamber Guildhall. By 
virtue of the grant of reſtoration, Sir John Chapman was conſtituted lord- mayor 
until the enſuing feaſt of St. Simon and St. Jude, and Sir Samuel Thompſon, 
with Sir Humphry Edwin, the preſent ſheriffs were to continue until others 
were elected. They were immediately ſworn into their offices in the great hall, 

together with the aldermen reſtored to their reſpective wards : a ſhort addreſs of 
thanks was drawn up and preſented to the king, wherein the court promiſed 

with the utmoſt hazard of their lives and fortunes to diſcharge the truſt repoſed 

in them, according to the avowed principles of the church of England, in the 

defence of his majeſty and the eſtabliſned government. 12 Hed, 
Though the next day was Sunday, a ſpecial court of aldermen was held, and 
an order made for reſtoring the liverymen of the ſeveral companies, who were 
"AS | e ere ons; 
© Rapin. Hume. | 
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Aon the livery at the time when judgment was given on the Qyo warrant ; which 
1688, order was immediately entered on the books of each company, by direction of 


the reſpective maſters, wardens and aſſiſtants. 


4 ” 


a Though the king's precarious ſituation had extorted this act of juſtice from 
; him to the city of London, yet in baptizing the young prince October 1 5th, he 
added a flagrant inſult to the whole nation, by appointing the pope to be god- 
father, who was repreſented by the nuncio, and the queen dowager godmother; 
father Saban officiated, and the child was named James-Francis-Edward *. 
In a pamphlet publiſhed in Holland at this time intitled “ A Memorial of the 
% Englith Proteſtants, preſented to their highneſſes the Prince and Princeſs of 
„ Orange; the author, whoever he was, complained among other things of 
king James obliging his ſubjects to own a ſuppoſititious child. The king had 
| hitherto appeared to be ignorant of, or at leaſt to deſpiſe ſuch ſuſpicions ; but 
on ſo public a challenge, he ſubmitted to the mortifying neceſſity of endeavour. 
ing to fatisfy his ſubjects as to the reality of the birth. He held an extraordi- 
' nary council the 22d of October, to which were called the queen dowager, all 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal then in town, the judges, ſeveral of his learned 
council, with the lord-mayor and aldermen of London. After a ſpeech from 
the king on the nature of the occaſion which for he had called them all together, 
depoſitions were taken; firſt of the queen dowager, who only ſaid ſhe was in the 
room when the queen was delivered, without any. farther particulars. After 
her followed the teſtimony of forty witneſſes, ſeventeen of them papiſts, all to 
the ſame amount; ſome of the ladies depoſed that they ſaw the child ſoon after 
in the hands of the midwife, and ſhe affirmed the reality of the birth. Lady 
Wentworth was the fingle witneſs that declared ſhe had felt the child move in 
the queen's body; but ſhe ſpecified no time, and as many ſuſpicious reports had 
circulated, theſe depoſitions were regarded as ambiguous, and were incapable 
of removing the doubts in people's minds, no man preſent daring to put particu- 
lar queſtions to the witneſſes. The depoſitions were ſolemnly enrolled in chan- 
cery, and afterward printed and diſperſed ; but it was obſerved that when the 
king and queen had retired to France, neither the midwife, nor thoſe who de- 
poſed the moſt material circumſtances, were to be found . 

Ihe neceflary preparations went forward mean while in Holland, and when 
the States lent their troops to the prince of Orange, what the king here called 
an invaſion, was in Holland termed, a brotherly affiſtance lent by the States and 
the Prince, to the diſtreſſed Engliſh. The prince's declaration being diſperſed 

over the kingdom met with univerſal approbation, and he landed at Torbay on 
the twice memorable 5th of November. 

When the news of the prince's landing, arrived and the king declared his 
intention of marching his army againſt him, the lord-mayor waited on his ma- 
Jeſty to with him good ſucceſs : the king earneſtly recommended the care of 
the city to him during his abſence; told him he had left a ſufficient number of 
troops for their defence; and that upon any emergency he might apply at 
: rivy* 

* Rapan. vol. II. p. 773. + Idem, : 


— 
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y-council for aſſiſtance and advice; aſſuring him that if he returned victori- 5. 
p x Je would punctually perform all he had promiſed, for the ſecurity of their '1688. 
"el jon and liberties. On his leaving London, he expreſſed great confidence f 
his Ficcels, and affected to deſpiſe this attempt: for hearing ſoon after, that the 
city of London, with the counties of Eſſex and Vork, were preparing to addreſs 
him, for an accommodation with the prince of Orange, he publicly declared 
that he would look upon all thoſe as his enemies, who ſhould pretend to adviſe 
him to treat with the invader of his kingdom *. But ſo many of the nobility and 
gentry either joined the prince, or declared for him in different parts of the 
kingdom 3 and ſo many even of his own army deſerted him and-went over to the 
enemy; that his ſpirits ſoon ſunk, and he returned with a precipitation that re- 
ſembled a flight. To add to the mortification of having one ſon-in-law in arms 
againſt him, prince George of Denmark the other, left him at Andoyer ; and 
James arrived at- London only to know that his favourite daughter the princeſs 

had followed her huſband +: he was now indeed in a fituation to be pitied, 


Anne , $46 
if compaſſion could be due to bad men reduced to diſtreſs by the failure of 


ſchemes injurious. to others. cy Cooked Tx TW 21: tuo, 
The laſt acts of regal authority exerted by the king, were, firſt to call a coun- 
cil of the few temporal and ſpiritual peers then in London; and by their advice, 
which was imbittered by an enumeration of all his unwarrantable proceedings, 
to iſſue writs for a free parliament ; and to appoint commiſſioners to treat with 
the prince of Orange: He alſo diſplaced Sir Edward Hales a papiſt and lieu- 
tenant of the Tower, who had rendered himſelf odious to the Londoners by 
threatening to bombard the city; and appointed colonel Skelton in his room 4. 
The activity of the king's enemies gave riſe to an odd expedient at this time to- 
depreſs his party ſtill more. A declaration was diſperſed, called the third de- 
claration of the prince of Orange, dated November 28th, by which, the magi- 
ſtrates were ordered to diſarm and ſecure all papiſts within their reſpective juriſ- 
dictions: this was delivered before witneſſes to Sir John Shorter the lord- mayor, 
with injunctions to ſee it punctually executed, and the order was readily obeyed. 
The prince diſowned any knowledge of it, and the author of ſo bold a forgery 
remained unknown; Maitland charges it upon one Mr. Hugh Speak, of whoſe 
vigtlance, we ſhall ſoon produce another notable inſtance, on the ſame authority. 
That well known ballad of Lilliballero in deriſion of the papiſts and the Iriſh, 
appeared alfo at this time, and being ſung by all ranks of men, contributed not 
alittle to foment the popular ſpirit at this criſis 5. e 

The general defection of the proteſtants, left the king no reſource but in the 
papiſts; the fatal cataſtrophe of his father, afforded him reaſon to dread a ſimilar 
fate ; the queen, ſeeing herſelf an object of general hatred, apprehended a par- 
lamentary impeachment ; the popith courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, were 
N | F aware, 


40 
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* Idem, llgence of her ſafe arrival at Oxford, prevented. a. 
Ide queen was reported to have treated her ill; | maſſacre of the catholics and their prieſts, 

and when ſhe was miſſed a ſuſpicion of her being | _t Rapin. vol. II. p. 779. | 

Murdered or confined, ſo incenſed the populace and | 5 Hume. | 

eren the king's guards; that nothing but the intel- | 
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| lament; the Spaniſh ambaſſador was paid 7, ooo l. 


* gealouſly concerned forthe proteſtant religion the laws 
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aware, that they ſhould: be the firſt ſacrifice; all theſe: mötives of the obnoxig 

1688, parties, concurred to ſtart the imprudent counſel. of the king's deſerting 45 
throne, and kingdom; a meaſure. that gratified his enemies beyond their moſt 
ſanguine expectations. CLV | 


In the night between the gthi-and roth of December, the queen in diſguic 
croſſed the Thames in an open boat, expoſed to wind and rain, to Lambeth 
where ſhe waited under the wall of the church, till a coach was brought from 
the next inn to carry her to Graveſend; from thence ſhe embarked with the 


young prince for Calais, and was kindly: received at Verſailles. The followin 
night James, dreſſed in a plain ſuit, with a bob wig, after having ordered all ie 


writs for elections that were not ſent out, to be burnt, and leaving an order for 


the earl of Feverſham, to diſband the army, without taking any care of their 


ayment; took water at Whitehall, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, Mr 


Sheldon, with Abbadie, a Frenchman, page of his back ſtairs, and made the beſt 
of his way to the mouth of the river, where a ſhip was prepared to receive hin, 
As a laſt effort to diſtract the nation by his abſence, and deſtroy all legal 
authority, he when on the Thames, threw the great ſeal of the kingdom, into 


the fern,. : lie e 
A temporary confuſion indeed enſued during the general conſternation on the 
king's flight, and the ſuſpenſion of government; men beheld the reins of ſtats 


Aung up by the hand that held them, and ſaw none who had any immediate 


Tight or pretenſion to take poſſeſſion of them. Though the militia of London 


and Weſtminſter, were directly up in arms, the populace could not be reſtrained 


during the firſt ferment : they deſtroyed all the maſs-houſes, and made bonfites 


of the materials; they rifled the houſes of the Spaniſh and Florentine ambaſſi- 
dors ; the brutal Jefferies, who had diſguiſed himſelf in a failor's dreſs, and 


was preparing to-eſcape, was difcovered, and after many indignities, carried be- 


fore the lord- mayor; who refuſing to meddle with him, he was at his own de- 
_ fire ſent to the Tower, where he died of the blows he had received, and of ex- 
ceſſive drinking to.drown the fear of a death rather more ſuitable to his iniquitics, 


In this extraordinary exigence, about thirty of the peers and biſhops then in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the ſtate, (for the privy-councl, 


compoſed of the king's creatures, were totally diſregarded) met. at Guildhall; 


and ſending for the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, after a ſhort conſulta- 
tion, reſolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, and ſend deputies to him, as 


appears by their declaration inſerted in the note below t. They then _ 1 
. | 33A 1 colone 


— 


Ns: ject; and we did reaſonably hope that the king, 
« having iſſued his proclamation and writs for a free 
e parliament, we might have reſted fecure, under the 
t expeQation of that meeting: but his majeſty dar- 
« ing withdrawn himſelf, and, as we apprehend, in 
| 66 — 5 to his departure out of this kingdom, by the 
% pernicious counſels of perſons ill-affected to our 
% nation and religion; we cannot, without being 
«« wanting to our duty, be filent under theſe _ 


i 


» Rapin. 781. 5 F 
Their loſſes were afterward made good by par- 


t Declaration of the peers aſſembled at Guildhall, 


on the abdication of James IT. 
© We doubt not but the world believes, that, in this 
« great and dangerous conjuncture, we are heartily and 


« ofthe land, and the liberties and properties of the ſub 


* 
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kelton, lientenant of the Tower, of whom they demanded the keys of 77 7 ＋ rl 
w 1688, 


colon” refs; which he willing reſigning, they were delivered to the lord 
Lucas: On the ſame day the lord-m ayor and common- council | drew. up an ad- | 
dreſs to the prince, as below , imploring his protection, and praying him to 
honour the city: with his preſence which was ſent to his highneſs by a depu- 
tation of four aldermen and eight commoners. An addrefs” from the lieutenan- | 
cy of the city, was framed to the ſame import. ee eee babe 
In the mean time the earl of Feverſham, purſuant to the order he had received, 
and without conſulting the prince, whom all men now regarded as the only 
acting power; diſbanded the forces without pay to prey upon the country . 
gome of the Iriſh ſoldiers, deſtitute, pennyleſs, and the objects of general diſ- 
like, in their diſtreſſes are ſaid to have forcibly entered a country houſe to pro- 
cure ſubſiſtence: and that a man in the neighbourhood ran directly to London, 
crying that the Iriſh were up, and marching to London, firing houſes, and put- 
ting man, woman and child to the ſword. This is the general account of a 
moſt extraordinary panic of the people, Decembtr 13th, not more remarkable 
for its ſuddenneſs than for its extending all over the kingdom in one day. In an 
inſtant all was confuſion; the timorous fled they knew not where for ſafety, the 
bold flew to arms; and barricading the ends of the ſtreets leading to the fields, 


« ties, wherein the popiſh counſels, which ſo long 
« prevailed, have miſerably involved theſe realms : 


« we do therefore unanimouſly reſolve to apply our- 


« ſelves to his highneſs the prince of Orange, who, 
« with ſo great kindneſs to theſe kingdoms, ſo vaſt 
« expence, and ſo much hazard to his own perſon, 
« hath undertaken, by endeavouring to procure a 
« free parliament, to reſcue us, with as little effuſion. 
« as poſſible of chriſtian blood, from the imminent 
. « dangers of popery and ſlavery. $2.45 

| * And we do hereby declare, That we will, with 
our utmoſt endeavours, aſſiſt his highneſs in the 
obtaining ſuch a parliament with-all ſpeed, where- 


“ in our laws, our liberties, and properties may be 


* ſecured, the church of England in particular, with 


© a due liberty to proteſtant diſſenters, and, in ge- 


« neral, the proteſtant religion and intereſt over the 
* whole world may be ſupported and encouraged, to 
* the glory of God, the happineſs of the eſtabliſhed 
government in theſe kingdoms, and the advantage 
* of all princes and ſtates in chriſtendom, that may 
* be herein concerned. ; 


* In the mean time, we will endeavour to preſerve, | 


„as much as in us lies, the peace and ſecurity of 


| * theſe great and populous, cities of London and |. 


poſe, expreſſed in your gracious declaration. 
herein finding ourſelves finally diſappointed by his 
majeſty's withdrawing | himſelf, we preſume to 


; ; : | n , Fad $21 > $4 1 
vent zeal for the proteſtant religion, manifeſted; to 
the world in your many hazardous enterprizes, 


wherein it hath pleaſed almighty God to'bleſs you 


with miraculous ſucceſs, do render our Ne | 
eg 


thanks to the Divine Majeſty for the ſame; and 


leave to preſent our moſt humble thanks to your 
highneſs, particularly for your appearing in arms 


in this kingdom, to carry on and perfect your glori- 
ous deſigns to reſcue three kingdoms from ſlavery 


and popery, and, in à free parliament," to eſtab- 
bliſh the religion, and laws, and liberties of theſe 
-kingdoms, upon a ſure and laſting foundation. 


We have hitherto looked for ſome remedy for thoſe 
oppreſſions and imminent dangers, which we, to- 
gether with our l 95H fellow. ſubjects, labour- 
ed under, from his maje 

currences with your highneſs's juſt and pious pur- 
But 


make your highneſs our refuge; and do, in the 
name of this capital city, implore your highneſs's 
protection, and moſt humbly beſeech your high- 
neſs to repair to this city, where yout highneſs 
will be received with univerſal joy and ſatisfac- 


's conceſſions and con- 


| © Weſtminſter, and the parts adjacent, by taking“ tion.“ 
© Care to diſarm all papiſts, and ſecure all Jeſuits and 
| * Romiſh prieſts who are in and about the ſame. 
And if there be any thing more to be performed 
" by us, for promoting his highneſs's generous in- 
* tentions for the public good, we ſhall be ready to 


officers, by a ſhort declaration, to call their men to- 
gether, and keep them in proper diſcipline till far- 
ther orders : the lords publiſhed another to the ſame 
5 0 purpoſe, with an additional promiſe of ſubſiſtence, 
* 9 it, as occaſion mall require.“ 3 till they ſhould be otherwiſe provided for, to thoſe 

City addreſs to the prince of Orange. | who ſhould obey; all others were to be dealt with as 
© Wetakiog into conſideration your highneſs's fer- | vagabonds, Rapin. | 


+ The prince, to prevent diſorders, required the - 
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"7, put themſelves in the beſt poſture of defence, that hurry and perplexity would 
1688, admit. The women illuminated all their windows in London and Weſtmin 
ſter to enlighten the ſtreets and diſcover their enemies ; the trained bands armed 
and formed themſelves with the utmoſt haſte, and the whole night paſſed in 4 
dreadful ſuſpence for which no certain account was to be given. In the coun- 
try, alarm bells were rung, and beacons fired; men fancied they ſaw at a diſ. 
tance the ſmoak of burning cities, and heard the groans of their ſlaughtered 
neighbours; and nothing can be ſuppoſed to have preſerved the catholics from 
an actual maſſacre, but the general apprehenſions all men were in for their un 
"= The pre- diſpoſition of men's minds will at times wonderfully improve on 
accidents that may coincide with the prevailing apprehenſion; but the alarm 
-could not be communicated faſter than one expreſs on each road could carry it 
purpoſely ; its inſtant propagation therefore over the kingdom in one day, ex- 
ceeds all power of belief. Maitland on the authority of a publication intitle 
Arcana Anni Memorabilis, attributes it. to the contrivance of Hugh Speake, the 
perſoii already mentioned as having thought proper to forge a declaration for the 
prince of Orange. This man, we are told, made it his buſineſs on the duke of 
York's acceſſion, to travel twice over the kingdom, to diſcover the number and 
intereſt of the principal whigs and tories in each county. In the laſt journey, 
11 = he by letters of recommendation from his friends, concerted a ſcheme with the 
5 Principal whigs in every place of note throughout England preparatory to the 
Trince of Orange's landing; that upon the receipt of letters from him in Lon- 
don, they ſhould raiſe the above mentioned report of the Iriſh coming to maſ- 
facre the inhabitants. This account brings the ſtory within probability; 
though by theſe inſtances, Speak appears to have been a man of dangerous 
talents, however much his zeal in a good cauſe may apologize for theſe applica- 
tions of them. | Nt i | 
When king James arrived near Feverſham, he was diſcovered by accident, 
| and even ill uſed by the populace before he was known ; but though he was 
then protected, they would not let him embark, but conducted him by a kind of | 
violence to an inn. Here he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, lord-lieutenant of 
the county ; by whoſe perſuaſion he was prevailed on to return to London. On 
this news, the lords and the magiſtrates of London, who had made ſuch advan- 
ces to the prince of Orange, were confounded ; and were under ſome fear leſt 


* 


the ſtate of affairs ſhould alter. The prince who was then at Windſor was allo 
diſconcerted ; at length he ſent Monſ. Zuyleſtein to deſire the king to remain at 
- Rocheſter, till it could be agreed on what was to be done: but Zuyleſtein miſ- 
ſing his way, the king came to London December 16th, about four in the after- 
noon ; where the populace either from compaſſion: or levity received him agail 
with acclamations *! _ SSH Fe Los. 5 
During his abode at Whitehall, very little attention was paid him by the no- 
bility or any perſons of diſtinction; his authority was plainly conſidered as &x- | 


" tin, though he made an effort to revive it, by iſſuing an order of council = 
| 9 115 accoun 


*Rapin. Hums, + Rapin. vol. II. p. 782. 
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Account of the outrages of the populace during his abſence : he alſo: diſcharged 


1 on 


Leybourn a popiſh biſhop who had been ſent to Newgate, and: as formerly was 1688. 
ſurrounded With prieſts, jeſuiſts, and Iriſhmen. What to do with the king 
was now the difficult queſtion, and it was determined to puſh him to his former 
teſolution of retiring to France; for the prince declared againſt all reſtraint. or 
violence on his perſon. The Dutch guards, were ordered to relieve the Eng- 
liſh guards at Whitehall, and on the 17th at midnight, a meſſage was delivered . 

to James from the prince, deſiring him to remove to Ham. He requeſted that . 

he might rather go to Rocheſter according to the prince's former intimation, 
which as it argued a revival of his intention of leaving the kingdom, was readily 
agreed to. He left London about noon the next day, and lingered for ſome 
days at Rocheſter under a Dutch guard ; but finding himſelf totally neglected, he BP 
complied with his unhappy. fate, and his queen's earneſt letters, and on 


the 23d embarked privately about three in the morning on board a frigate for - 
France *. „ 431% £7 „ E: 7 : 1 2. 
The prince of Orange arrived at St. James's, the ſame day the king leſt 
Whitehall, and in his turn was received with the acclamations of the fickle 
populace, who ſhouted long live our great deliverer: the lord-mayor being 
indiſpoſed, the aldermen and common- council attended by the recorder Sir 
George Treby, congratulated him on his arrival, and on the ſucceſs of his 
endeavours in favour of the nation. The nobility. alſo. complimented him 
and moſt of thoſe lords who enjoyed places at court, laid down the badges of 
their offices, as believing: they had no longer any right to exerciſe! them. Dur- 
ing the rejoicings on his arrival, the licentious populace again broke looſe and in- 
dulged their reſentment againſt the catholics ; and who could effectually reſtrain ' 
them, when no legal magiſtracy was believed to exiſt ? In fingular: exigencies 
however, ſuch ſeeming defects ought not to be too lightly infiſted on, but 
ſtrictly examined; if the delegated authority of the firſt magiſtrate by any means 
expired, the prime ſource of hig power, the underived majeſty of the people al- 
ways exiſts, until a new appointment takes place : therefore ſubordinate magi- 
ſtrates are never without authority for the due exerciſe of their offices. At 
laſt the privy- council ordered that all foreigners ſhould have unmoleſted 
liberty to depart the nation; and the prince ſent particular paſſes to the pope's 
nuncio, and the envoys of Poland, Savoy, and Modena. 6 


— 


The government of England was indeed ſuſpended, by the deſertion of the 
infatuated king that held the ſceptre; but could not properly be termed diſſolved, 
3 the people had not terminated the conſtitution by any formal act. The king 
by the whole tenor of his adminiſtration, and by ſtealing away when he 
could no longer ſupport it; had ſufficiently intimated his reſolution not to con- 
form to the laws of the land: it remained therefore for the people to make a new 
appointment of one who would accept the crown. on that ſtipulation. This ap- 
pears to be the ſhort ſtate of the caſe, abſtracted from ſcholaſtic ſubtilties contriv- 
ed only to perplex it. Farther ; it could not be ſaid that the prince of Orange 

; Hanes: Ti. had 


* Rapin, vol. II. p. 782. ＋ Idem. 
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| 3 had acquired the ſovereignty by the part he had acted: he had indeed been 4 
1688. vited over, and he had brought with a him body of forces to aſſiſt us; but t 
were, as himſelf ſaid in his declaration, utterly diſproportioned to a deſign 72 

4 conquering the nation, if he had intended it. Whether he might not, after the 
abdication of the king, hope that his merit with the people might plead in 

his favour ; is another queſtion : how he behaved on the occaſion, is well known 
There was no parliament in being, nor any regular authority to"Mmmon one ; 

but as the kingdom was not to remain in this diſjointed fituation, the peers on 
December 25th addreſſed the prince to take on him the adminiſtration of public 

affairs until a convention of the national bodies aſſembled; and alſo by another 

addreſs to iſſue miſſive letters for calling together the proteſtant peers, and com- 

\ mons. Theſe addreſſes were ſigned by about ninety lords then in the houſe. The 
1 . ſame peers publiſhed another order, for all papiſts to depart the city of London 
=: * and within ten miles thereof; and not to remove above five miles from their 
habitations: excepting the ſervants of the queen dowager, the domeſtics of 
foreign miniſters, and ſuch houſe keepers within the above limits, who had 
been traders ſor three years laſt paſt; provided they gave in their names and 
places of abode, within eight days to the lord-mayor: excepting alſo, ſuch 
popiſn officers as ſhould give bail in fix days to appear the firſt day of the term 
and to be on their good behaviour in the mean time; but ſuch officers as neglected 
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were to be taken into cuftody x. 

The prince of Orange, agreeable to the deſire of the peers iſſued the following 
order. e eee eee e 41 OE TE 0g 

% Whereas the neceſſity of affairs does require ſpeedy advice, we do defire 
« all ſuch perſons as have ſerved as knights, citizens, or burgeſſes in any of the 
re parliaments that were held during the reign of the late king Charles the ſe- 
% ond, to meet us at St. James's, upon Wedneſday the twenty-ſixth of this 
« inſtant December, by ten of the clock in the morning and we do likewiſe 
« deſire, that the lord-mayor and court of aldermen of the city of London would 
« be preſent at the ſame time; and that the common-council would appoint 
« fifty of their number to be there likewiſe. And hereof we defire them not 
46 to fail.” | 

When this afſembly met, his highneſs addreſſed himſelf to them 26 
follows. Ed wat $4 | 8385 Shad: i 

„ You, gentlemen, that have been members of the late. parliaments, I have 
« defired you to meet me here, to adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue . 
* the ends of my declaration, in calling a free parliament, for the preſervation | 
« of the proteſtant religion, and the reſtoring the rights and liberties of the 
„ kingdom, and ſettling the ſame, that they may not be in danger of being 
« again-ſubverted. EN INS 5 1 

% And you, the aldermen and members of the common- council of the city of 
« London, I deſire the ſame of you. And, in regard your numbers 115 
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„ Rapin, vol. II. p. 784. 
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r JAMES: 
« like to be great, you may, if you think fit, divide yourſelves, and ſit in ſeveral 
« laces. | | Tos | | | : | 


: 


00,000 /. for fix months; explaining the preſent exigencies; and the great need. 


there was of a ſupply, beyond what the ordinary revenue could furniſh, for 
aying the army, ſupporting the navy, and ſending immediate relief for the 
defence of the proteſtant intereſt in Ireland. The grateful citizens chearfully . 
voted the money, which was raiſed in the ſpace of four days: Sir Samuel 
Daſhwood, afterward lord- mayor, ſubſcribing 60,000/7. to this loan. He then: 
made a reform in the army, by diſplacing all papiſts, filling their places 
with proteſtants, and put them under ſuch regulations as to render them ſervicea- 


ble to the ſtate *. | 


In the mean while, the prince's orders being regularly obeyed, with the moſt . 
profound tranquillity, and the election of members for the convention parlia- 
ment, proceeding with the moſt undiſturbed freedom; he thought proper 
to ſend for the princeſs: for if, as it was probable, the convention ſhould . 
declare the throne vacant, no perſon had a more juſt pretenſion to fill it than 


ſhe had F. 


The convention in debating on the nice fituation of the nation, and how to 
ſettle government in an exigence without a precedent; were ſoon involved in 
diſquiſitions too curious and refined, to be likely to terminate ſoon in any poſitive - 


concluſion. The prince remained at St. James's wholly paſſive, without attempt- 


ing to court any party, or to interfere in their debates. At laſt, with a view to 
puſh them to ſome deciſion, by declaring his own intentions; he ſent for ſome - 
of the peers, and told them, that as ſome were for putting the adminiſtration of 
government into the hands of a regent, he had nothing farther to do in the 


buſineſs, than to tell them, he would not be that regent ; but ſhould return back 


to Holland, and meddle no more in their affairs; as he could not refolve to 


accept a dignity to be held only during the life of another. Others, ſaid he, 
are for putting the princeſs ſingly on the. throne, and that he ſhould reign by 
her courteſy ; but though no one could eſteem a woman more than he did 


the princeſs, yet he was ſo made that he could not think of holding any 


thing by apron ſtrings : nor could he think it reaſonable to have any ſhare in 


the government, unleſs it were put in his perſon, and for the term of his 


life . 


ſuppreſs it: and an order was accordingly made, ſetting forth that the regular 


Q. Rapin, | 785. t Idem, | 1 Idem, 


The prince who had re· aſſembled the forces diſbanded by the earl of Fever-. 
nam, found himſelf in want of money to diſcharge their arrears. He therefore 
applied to the lord-mayor and common-council of London for a loan of 


During the debates, ſome active perſons in the city anxious for the reſult, -. 
were ſoliciting ſubſcriptions to a petition to the ſtates aſſembled at Weſtminſter, _ 
for ſettling the prince and princeſs of Orange on the throne ; but when the prince 
was acquainted with this tranſaction, he gave direction to the lord- mayor to 


mode of application for the citizens was to the lord-mayor and court of alder- 
N men; 


1 
A. D. 
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men; tumultuaty aſſemblies were therefore prohibited at peril. Neyerthe. 

1688, leſs all circumſtances concurring to point out the prince and princeſs, the lords 
at laſt agreed with the commons in a vote ** that king James had abdicated the 
government, and that the throne was thereby become vacant.” This waz 
followed by the ſettlement of the crown on the prince and princeſs of Orange: 
but that the regal power ſhould be in the prince only, in their joint names. Y: 
default of their iſſue the crown was to deſcend to the princeſs Anne of Denmark 
and the heirs of her body; and in default of her iſſue, to the heirs of the body of 
the prince of Orange. | | apts at . 

On February 13th, 1689, the prinee and princeſs of Orange being ſeated on 
two chairs under a canopy of ſtate in the Banqueting houſe Whitehall; both 
houſes of the convention waited on them in a 255 body, and the clerk of the 

crown was ordered to read a declaration of rights, in which all the points that 
had of late years been diſputed between the king and his people, were finally 
determined; and the powers of royal prerogative more narrowly circumſcribed, 
and accurately defined, than in any former period of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Under theſe limitations the crown was offered to their highneſſes 
and accepted: and they were immediately proclaimed king and queen by their 
names of William and Mary, to the inexpreſſible joy of the people “. 

As by this revolution, a finiſhing hand may he ſaid to have been put to the 
preſent Engliſh conſtitution; it will not be beſide our purpoſe to pauſe a while, 
in order to take a retroſpective glance over the general cauſes that operated in the 
alterations of it, after having thus traced the particular events. 

The progreſs of the Engliſh government may be reviewed in few words, 
When William the Norman eſtabliſhed himſelf and his followers here, he alſo 
more extenſively eſtabliſhed the feudal frame of government; under which the 
king had little authority, and. the people little or no liberty. The barons not 

only controuled the king in council, but often oppoſed him by arms; and at the 

ſame time oppreſſed the people under their territorial juriſdictions. Our inſular 

ſituation however as it ſecured us greatly from external hoſtilities, and confined 

the barons to their domeſtic conteſts; ſo military ſubordination gradually te- 

laxed, and gave way at length to trade and civil inſtitutions. Trade gave pro- 

perty, property enabled the people to purchaſe immunities, which difarming 
the barons on one fide, the regal power took advantages over them on the other: 

and thus, however paradoxical it may appear, the king grew more abſolute 

as the people grew more free. The feudal frame of government being almoſt 

worn out when Henry VII. at the end of a long civil war, obtained the crown; 

it is under the Tudors that we find the regal power in its largeſt extent. But 

an imperious church ſtill remained for both prince and people to ſubdue, with 

all its legions of wealthy drones, more haughty and oppreſſive than the temporal 

barons; the Romiſh prieſts adding groſs impoſitions on the mind, to maintain 

thoſe on the body. Letters firſt diſpoſed. the people to break looſe from this 
2 ſpecies of ſlavery; and thirſt of power inclined the prince to ſhut out the =! 

= 0 


4 


1689. 


upin, 795. See 1 W. & M. ft a. e. 2. 


UNDER JAMES 0.4. 
ith all his trumpery, and become his own pope : both were gainers 


Chap. XVI: 


of Rome w 


by the victory 2 a. N 
they began to underſtand that tyranny of any ſpecies was unjuſt; and that it was 


only ſup 

and people It 
The trading intere 
diſputing the exor 
endeavoured to 1ntrenc ſe] of t | 
Kings; and united with a willing church, young as yet in point of reformation, 


le muſt now interfere, no intermediate object remaining between them. 
ſt was grown formidable, and joined with the landed gentry in 
bitant powers of the crown when James I. arrived; who 


ported by the ſufferers. It is evident theſe growing powers of prince 


271 


A. 


h himſelf behind a new doctrine, of the divine right f 


ſor their mutual. defence: (the Stuarts were moreover ſufficiently inclined to 


bring in the papal power again, as more favourable to their deſpotic views, would 
the ſpirit of the people have ſuffered it.) But this doctrine rendered more odious 
by the alliance which ſupported it, would not ſhelter. them; and Charles I. 


was the king with whom the important ſtruggle commenced : it was indeed as 


natural for him to perſiſt in the retention of thoſe powers which the immediate 
preceding kings had exerciſed ; as it was for the people, conſcious of their 


ſtrength, to endeavour to reduce the regal power within reaſonable limits. Had 


the general views of either of the parties extended to perceive the nature of this 


reat criſis; a more peaceable ſettlement had perhaps taken place : but they 
both acted under the influence of circumſtances, that neither of them appeared 


' to underſtand ; at leaſt Charles, unhappily for himſelf, was the moſt ignorant in 
this reſpect. He continued tenacious and refractory, the commons grew aſſum- 
ing by their ſucceſs ; when the army under a daring chief took the game out of 


both their hands, and brought the beſt of the Stuarts to diſgraceful death . An 


uſurper ſucceeded him, and after his death, military tyranny occaſioned the 


ſons of Charles to be invited home as the beſt alternative: but the people ſoon 


found that if the father chaſtiſed them with whips, the ſons chaſtiſed them with 
ſcorpions. Nor was the Engliſh conſtitution finally ſettled, till the nation 
called in a foreigner who afliſted in driving out the laſt tyrant, and accepted the 
ſovereignty on ſtipulated articles. SEO: aud 
Thus it will appear that thoſe who derive the eſtabliſhment of Engliſh liberties 
from remote antiquity, reſt them on a treacherous foundation : that they begar 


early in London and other corporations is true; but it is equally true that it 


was not till trade had ſapped the foundation of the feudal inſtitutions, that they 
became general : nor was it until force taught our kings to be juſt, that the 
rightful claims of the people were fully admitted and confirmed. Thus 
though no original compact can be actually produced between king and people 7, 

jd | a recent 


* Though the proceedings of all parties may me- | ders, with the freemen of cities and boroughs, were 


nt cenſure on minute examination, yet on an outline | then conſidered as free men or law worthy ; but the 
view, a reformation of government was rendered ia- | bulk of the people did not come under either of theſe 
diſpenſable: we have only to regret that it was not | deſcriptions, See the note p. 22. If emancipation, 
more eaſily accompliſhed, 9 


t Thoſe who are acquainted with the ſtate of Eng- within the letter of it, they are under no obligation to 

a at that time, and know to whom Magna Charta | the original framers and aſſerters of the charter on 
Fr granted; will eaſily determine who were, and | that ſcore, 

no were not the objects of it: none beſide landhol- | 


t Violence at home, or conqueſt from abroad, 


the fruit of their own induſtry afterward brought them _ 


generally | 


— 


D 


7 


ry. But letters at length taught the people too much for the prince; 1689. 
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a recent one is to be found at his revolution, as valid as if it had the fans | 


— 


1689. tion of ages; when government was at laſt ſettled on the broad baſis of Popular | 
_ aſſent and ſupport. VVV . 1. 1 Cone | 
The happy effects of this equitable eſtabliſhment, were ſoon ſeen in the rapid ; 
improvement ſince made in every thing conducive to civil ſociety. The San 7 
: , of. perſonal freedom, and property, gave free ſcope to human abilities, which th. 
: ; pooreſt of mankind enjoy equally with the great, all the difference conſiſtino 
in the cultivation of them ; and private intereſt ſtimulating every one to TK Wb 2 
in their ſeveral departments, we arrive at this concluſion, that the freeſt nation | | 
will always be the moſt rich and powerful. How long a nation thus deſcribed 0 
can preſerve theſe characters, is uncertain : riches produce luxury, and however 
: favourable luxury may at firſt prove to induſtry and commerce; its tendency to 0 
unman the body and vitiate the mind, fatally counteracts this ſpecjoys F 
temporary advantage. We may already begin to perceiye this fad truth, with. | 
out any comfortable proſpect of being able to check it; for when a general ( 
depravation of manners takes place, a return to virtue is walking backward, and 4. 
experience which teaches us that the natural progreſs of all earthly things is 7 
onward, diſcredits any ſuch retrograde movements. Theſe circumſtances appar 0 
very unpropitious to the duration of liberty. - 1 JE Pas 
All things degenerate in time, and nothing ſooner than government: however 
prudently it may be framed, however accurately its powers may be defined and c 
limited, it is continually encroaching directly or indirectly over the people. F 
Perhaps in ſome future time, which is hoped to be yet far. diſtant, another | 
convulſion may be needful to reduce it to its firſt principles, and effect a regene- t 
ration: for it is a diſagreeable truth that nothing leſs. than the united efforts of Y 
the people, are able to effect this indiſpenſable work, when grievances long ſub- e 
mitted to, increaſe beyond ſufferance. Whether poſterity, enervated by volup- l 
tuouſneſs, may think it worth their attention to aſſert their claim to the in- 7 
valuable legacies . tranſmitted down to them. by their anceſtors ; is a point that t 
muſt be left for their conſideration.  - „Ee 
"__ 2 4 88 ; 7 75 as 1 
C HAP. XVII. : 
From the Revolution to the death of king William III. 
HE :firſt ſtep after William had received the ſupream authority by act of t 
the convention, was for the new king to convert that aſſembly into a com- 
pleat regular parliament, by a joint act T. This was followed by another act 1 


generally eſtabliſned all governments; but charters, , derſtand to be the onhy object in ſubmiſſion to a 
laws, or compacts, when framed afterward, are very | government. Hence the cap appears to be a very unit 
injuriouſly repreſented as flowing from the grace.or {mbol of liberty, by inſinuating our enjoyment e 
| favour. of princes ; they very rarely diſcovering any | that as a gift, which in truth we owe ſolely to the 
-- generoſity at the expence of ſelf-denial to themſelves. | aſſertion of our own ſtrength, A fa/cis is much more 
Subjects ſeldom gain any liberties but by force or on | expreſſive. 53-25 La £ 
conditions; and either way is juſtifiable to procure] +1iW.&M.c.1. 

the general welfare of a people, which we now un- 5 


— 


— 


5 1 _ 
Ee 


| Chaps XVII. UNDER WILL: HI. AND MARY I. 23 
impowering the magiſtrates of the city of London to tender the declaration made Rf : - 
| for the more effectually preſerving the king's perſon. and government *, to all 1689. 
pa ifts coming to the ſaid city, that were not inhabitants or foreign merchants; _ 
and upon refuſal to read ; and ſubſcribe it, to order them to depart. the city and 
ten miles round, on pain of ſuffering as popiſh recuſants convict . It was 
indeed incumbent on the nation to be very cautious of Fin, and vigilant againſt 
any attempts from them; now a popiſh family exiſted and was harboured in 
France, that might naturally be expected to keep up pretenſions to the Engliſh 
dovernment, and to be employed as an engine to diſturb it upon any diſputes with 
our catholic neighbours. | COST DES CAATAT SOLLC VVV 
The aſſiſtance given by the French to James for invading Ireland, producing 
an addreſs from the commons for a declaration of war againſt France, and a 
proclamation for the encouraging French proteſtants to tranſport themſelves 
into this kingdom; the French papiſts here, became very inſolent, traducing 
the government, and diſperſing libels and ſeditious papers againſt it. The 
houſe of lords, fearing that if this was ſuffered, it might lead to more dangerous 
attempts addreſſed his majeſty for a proclamation that no French papiſt might | 
come into Whitehall, St. James's, or St. James's Park ; and that all French 
papiſts not being merchants or houſeholders, ſhould leave the kingdom in fix 
weeks, and all others within fix months, on pain of being proſecuted as alien 
enemies. The king however giving them to underſtand that he apprehended 
ſuch a procedure would be injurious to trade, they reſted in his diſcretion ; 
having often heard him declare, that he came over to deliver the proteſtants, not 
to perſcute the Romaniſts, Indeed, not only foreigners but Engliſh papiſts 
vere gainers by the revolution; as king William protected their perſons and 
eltates from the fury of the people, to which, had he connived at it, they would 
in great part have been ſacrificed}. War was declared againſt France on the 
7th of May, and ſome letters ſent over by the late king having been intercepted, 
the earl of Arran and others ſuſpected of agitating his reſtoration, were impri- 
ſoned &: theſe letters William, whoſe ſupport depended on popular affection, 
laid before the parliament, and communicated to the city of London; for which 
inſtance of confidence the city on June 22d returned him an addreſs of thanks, 
and aſſurances of their zeal in maintaining his government. 185 5 
The king ſoon after went to Portſmouth to haſten the naval preparations there; 
and on his return went with the queen to view the earl of Nottingham's' 
| houſe at Kenſington, which he purchaſed for its convenient and healthful] ſitua- 
| tion to reſide in during the fitting of parliament, for 20,000 / ||. | 5 
Among the ſupplies voted by parliament toward the war, we find a tax voted 
upon all ground rents for buildings upon new. foundations within the bills 
of mortality erected ſince March 25th 1660, excepting ſuch as were within 
the walls of the city **, This however is to be conſidered only as an expedient 
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hy; 17 og — for ſupply, as we hear no more of prohibiting future buildings a. On 

1689. contrary a new. addition was now made to the ſuburbs, by buildin 
ſtreets round the Seven Dials in the pariſh of- St. Giles in the 2 
which was then crown land, and was granted by king William to the er 


Portland T. 


Before the 


— 


was unanimouſly: rejected 8. 


The lord- mayor Sir Thomas Pilkington, who was knighted by the king on 
the 10th of April, being rechoſen, gave an invitation to the king and queen, the 
prince and princeſs of Denmark, with both houſes of parliament, to dine at 
Guildhall, on the lord-mayor's day; which was accepted. Accordingly their 

majeſties attended by their royal highneſſes, and a numerous train of nobility and 


d 


. 


gentry, went firſt to a balcony prepared for them in Cheapſide, to ſee the pro- 


ceſſion: which by the numbers of liverymen of the ſeveral guilds or companies 
| TE TON 8 | the- 


When we conſider the extenſive advantages 
derived from the bounty which was now granted by 
parliament (1 W. & M. c. 12 and c. 24) on the expor- 
tation of corn at certain limited prices; the mention 
of it will certainly not be deemed an impertinent digreſ- 
ſion. In the early times of Engliſh biſtory the king- 
dom was often expoſed to dreadful famines from the 
11 ſtate of huſbandry; for oppreſſion extinguiſhes 
all induſtry. As freedom gained ground, the people 
labouring for themſelves became more vigilant in cul- 
tivating the earth; and theſe bounties promiſed not 
only a ſecurity from future dearth at home, but open- 
ed a conſiderable article of trade for the ſupply of our 
neighbours ; by ſtimulating the people to improve 
_ agriculture, and employ waſte lands in raiſing the 
neceſſaries of life, In an article of produce ſo depen- 
dant on the ſeaſons, the prices of corn will indeed 
ſtill riſe and fall, as favourable or unfavourable cir- 
eumſtances operate at-home or abroad: and hence 


diency of the bounty. But though prices may riſe, 
Tet it be remembered that corn is always to be had, 


which was not the caſe formerly; and when corn is 


many objections have been ſtarted againſt the expe- | 


plenty, a ſtagnation of it at home to the diſcourage- 
ment of the growth is thus prevented: on the other 
hand when grain exceeds-the medium price eſtabliſhed 
between the raiſer and the conſumer, the bounty: 
ceaſes to operate. It appears from hence that no con- 


which only carries off the ſuperffuity it happily occ- 
ſions. The bounty is not affected by arguments 0 
temporary ſuſpenſions of exportation afterward ; c 
can ſhut our ports outward and open them inyatd, 
when circumſtances require it; and ſhould we 4 
any time even bring ſome of our own corn back 
again, which the enemies to the bounty triumph in 
finding out, ſuch occaſional inconveniencies are amp! 


1 compenſated by the general face of induſtry all over 


the kingdom, by having our fields continually waving 
with grain of all kinds, and by the extenfive benefits 
of the trade carried on at London and other pors 
with it. | | 

T Tindal, vol. III. Pe 97. note. Anderſon. 10h 
II. p. 108. a ö 
1 Tindal. 98. . 
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adjournment of the parliament, a bill was brought in to enjoin the 
wearing of woollen manufactures at certain times of the year ; this compulſor 
bill, however good its intention, might well give offence, but the parties more 
immediately intereſted took the firſt alarm. The company of filk weavers, whe, 
the bill was ſent up to the houſe of lords, preſented a petition againſt it; hut 
gave great offence by the tumultuous manner of bringing it: the vaſt multitude 
of the fraternity being conſidered by the lords as intended to intimidate them into 
compliance. They therefore addreſſed his majeſty for a guard, told the peti- 
tioners their manner of application was improper, and that the bailiff, warden, 
and aſſiſtants of the company, ſhould have directed their members better; they 
required the crouds to go home, when they needed not doubt juſtice being 
attended to by the lords in this and every other affair that came before them, The 
lord-mayor was alſo ordered to get ready a proper number of the trained bands to 
prevent the paſſage of ſuch numbers of them through the city; and when due 
meaſures were thus taken to ſtop the return of ſuch unruly multitudes, the bil 
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«ticularly the royal city regiment of volunteer horſe, which richly accoutred 


and led by the earl of Monmouth, eſcorted their majeſties from Whitehall into 


the city; ſurpaſſed any thing before ſeen on the like occaſion. The cavalcade 


being over, the ſheriffs conducted the royal company to Guildhall, where the en- 


tertainment was equally ſplendid; and the King expreſſed his ſatisfaction by con- 


ferring the honour of knighthood- on Chriſtopher Lethullier and John Houblon, 
the two ſheriffs; as likewiſe on Francis Child and Edward Clark, two of the 
aldermen. Five days before, the king had permitted the Grocers to chuſe him 


| maſter of their company; and the wardens with ſome. principal members, pre- 
ſenting him with his freedom and election in a golden box, they received his 


thanks, and his majeſty honoured alſo the chief warden Ralph Box with knight» | 


hood #15, 8 e 1 . | E 
Within a few days after, ſome diſaffected perſon was weak enough to expreſs 

his diſguſt at theſe manifeſtations of cordiality between the government and the 

city, by cutting away the crown and ſceptre from the king's picture in Guild- 


hall; an indignity which the lord-mayor and court of aldermen reſented by 


offering a reward of 500 J. for the diſcovery of the perpetrator. 


In the enſuing parliament which met March zoth, 1690, the citizens of Lon- 
don received a freſh aſſurance of the king's equitable regard to their corporation 


rights, by his paſſing an act + declaring the proceedings of the former reigns . 


on the Q warranto, illegal and arbitrary. By this national act every judgment 
given and recorded for ſeizing the franchiſes of the city, were reverſed and made 
void; and vacates ordered to be entered upon the rolls: the mayor, common- 
alty, and citizens, of the city of London, were declared to remain for ever, a 
| body corporate and politic, by the name of the mayor, commonalty, and citi- 

zens of the city of London. They were to have and enjoy all their rights and 
charters ; and all charters, letters, patents, &c.” cencerning any of the liberties, 
lands and tenements, rights, titles, &c. made fince the ſaid judgment by the 
late kings Charles and James, were thereby declared void. The officers, com- 
| panies, and corporations were alſo reſtored ; and this being the laſt confirmation 


of the rights and privileges of the citizens, ought juſtly to be known by all: it 


| 15 therefore added in the Appendix, No, LII. 
When king William went over to Ireland to oppoſe the French invaſion of that 

kingdom, under the late king James; the adminiſtration deyolved on the queen, 

who had not hitherto interfered in affairs of ſtate. Her ſituation was delicate ; 


her conſort was gone to carry arms againſt her father, and ſhe could not but be 


anxious on the event, as well as concerned for the ſafety of both: ſhe was in im- 
minent hazard of being invaded by France, and at home ſhe had a divided peo- 
ple to manage. Under all theſe apprehenſions ſhe betrayed no fear, and loſt no 
ume: for as ſoon as ſhe heard of the king's arrival in Ireland, ſhe began to exer- 
cle her power by two proclamations : the one, commanding all papiſts and re- 
puted papiſts to depart the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from within 

3 — TEN” | ten 

_ ® Tindal, 104. f 2 W. & M. c. 6. 
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numbers, well appointed, and ready for her majeſty's immediate ſervice : that 


month or longer as occaſion required. They referred the nomination of the of- 


> 


miles of their reſpective dwellings. There was perhaps more than uſual reac, 
now to keep a ſtrict watch over the adherents of James, who began to be diſt. 
guiſhed by the term of Jacobites; as the king's abſence afforded an opportuni 5 
for concerting meaſures to reſtore the abdicated monarch. It had been ſchemed 
that while a part of the French fleet ſnould bear up the Thames to countenance 
an inſurrection of the papiſts who had flocked to London, and who were to ſeize 
the queen and chief miniſters; another part of the fleet, after landing a force % 
Torbay, were to fail into the: Iriſh ſeas to prevent the king's return x. | 
On the zoth of June, the French fleet was encountered by the combines 
Dutch and Engliſh fleet, when the engagement terminated to the diſadvantage 
of the latter, owing to the miſbehaviour of Lord Torrington the Engliſh admj. 
ral; but this bad ſucceſs at ſea was amply balanced by the total defeat of James at 
the battle of the Boyne, which happened on the preceding day. As our 
ſtrength at ſea however is our principal ſecurity, the apprehenfions of a deſcent 
now ſpread a conſternation over the whole kingdom: but at this critical 
juncture the lord-mayor, aldermen, and lieutenancy of the city of London, were 
not wanting in expreſſions of zeal and affection for government to diſpel any 
fears of danger the queen might entertain. They attended her majeſty in coun- 
cil, and beſide the uſual formal profetiions of attachment, repreſented that the 
ſeveral regiments of city militia conſiſting of about 9900 men, were. compleat in 


the lieutenancy had alſo reſolved to raiſe fix regiments of auxiliaries ; and that 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common-counci], would moreover by the vo- 
luntary contribution of themſelves and the citizens at large, forthwith raiſe not 
only a large regiment of horſe, but 1000 dragoons, and maintain them for a 


ficers to her, and were thanked for their ready loyalty and zeal on the occaſion; 
as to this laſt article, ſhe anſwered ſhe would conſider of it, and appoint officers 
to command according to their defire +. Such are the advantages of a mutual 
confidence between prince and people! from which the prince derives far more 
honour and ſecurity, than from undue power exerciſed over a diſguſted people 
whoſe ſtrength in that caſe is exerted in counteracting his purpoſes. 
The king arrived at Kenſington, after his ſucceſsful expedition to Treland, 
on the 10th of September; and was attended the next day by the lJord-mayor, 
aldermen and recorder, with the compliments of the city, upon the happy event 
of his arms and ſafe return. | | 7515 | 
In the parliament that met January 5th, 1691, an act paſſed granting gener 
powers for paving, cleanſing, and lighting, the ſtreets of London, Weſtminſter, 
Southwark, and other places within the bills of mortality, and for regulating the 
markets therein F. The proprietors of the water works in York-buildings 
were alſo incorporated by a private act paſſed this ſeſſion &. 
On April gth, four days before the king's arrival from the congreſs at the 
Hague, the palace at Whitehall ſuffered a & by fire, owing to the neglgendt 


C Tindal. 139, + Idem. I stat. 2 W. & M. ft. 2. c. 8. FTindal. 163. note. 
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candle from a pound, burnt it off, and threw the reſt careleſsly 
game was out. It burnt violently until four the next morning, and deſtroyed 
the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's lodgings, with all the ſtone-gallery and buildings 
behind it, down to the Thames s. F ry . 

The king went abroad again on the laſt day of April, to command the confe- 


of a maid-ſervant, who, about eight at night, to ſave. the 8 of cutting a 2 
y, before the 1691. 


gerate army in Flanders, after giving the neceſſary directions for the reduction 


of Ireland; and returned on the 29th of October, when the citizens received 


him with all imaginable demonſtrations of joy. The Iriſh war alſo being 


brought to a happy period by general Ginkle, who in conſequence was created 


earl of Athlone ; he with his principal officers were invited by Sir Thomas 
Stamp the Lord Mayor of London, to dine in the city at Merchant Taylors 
hall, where they were entertained with equal reſpect and magnificence. 


The papiſts though hitherto diſappointed in their machinations, ſtill kept up 
their views of: reſtoring James; and the king going to Holland March 5th, 


1692. 


1092, his abſence ſeemed: to afford opportunity for another trial. A deſcent 


upon England was projected. in France, an inſurrection was to favour it at home; 
and the aſſaſſination of William abroad, was to crown — with ſuc- 


ceſs. - The queen being informed of theſe deſigns, and of preparations for car- 


rying them into execution, renewed. the proclamation, on May 5th, for pa- 


piſts and reputed papiſts to leave the metropolis : and ordered diligent ſearch 


to be made for the moſt diſaffected perſons, who abſconding, a proclamation 


was iſſued for apprehending the principal of them by name. She ordered alſo 


the militia of Weſtminſter, conſiſting of two regiments of foot, of about fifteen 


hundred men each, and a troop of horſe, to appear in Hyde-park, on May th, 


under the earl of Bedford, lord lieutenant of the county of Middleſex. The 
following day the fix regiments' of London trained bands, containing about 
ten thouſand men, were drawn out in the ſame place, under the command of the 
lord-mayor and their reſpective colonels. Her majeſty reviewed theſe regiments 


| herſelf on both days, and expreſſed herſelf -extreamly ſatisfied with the good 


order of their appearance, and with the readineſs and zeal they ſhewed for her 
ſervice, The queen alſo at this critical juncture obtained a loan of 200,0007. 


— 


from the corporation of London. The glorious victory however gained by the 


combined Engliſh and Dutch fleets over the French, off Ia Hogue, once more 
diſconcerted the attempts on the Engliſh government, and relieved the nation 
from apprehenſions of danger +. 5 N | 
On Thurſday September 8th, an earthquake was felt at London, without 
doing any damage ; yet it extended wide, being felt in moſt parts of England, 
France, Germany, and the Netherlands: about two months before, earth- 


quakes had been felt at Sicily and Malta, of which terrible accounts are related; 


and about the ſame time the town of Port Royal in Jamaica was totally ruined 


by theſe ſubterraneal commotions. Theſe calamities occaſioned the learned in 
apocalyptical ſtudies, to conjecture that the end of the world was approaching; 


— W | and 
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HISTORY OF LONDON Bock 
and the government, that ought at all times vigilantly to diſcourage vice and im. 
morality, not only by wholeſome inſtitutions, but, by what has even greater in. 
fluence, though leaſt thought of, by virtuous example ; gave orders now to exe. 


cute the laws againſt drunkenneſs, ſwearing, and debauchery. But ſuch in- 
termitting fits of reformation, excited by fear, reſemble death- bed repentances 
too much to merit any encomium. | | 


| Diſputes had ariſen on the right of -non-freemen living in the city to nomj. 
nate. aldermen and elect common-council men for the reſpective wards; which 
required an act of the corporation to determine: it was therefore declared by ad 


of common-council, that none but freemen, being houſeholders, paying ſcot, 


and bearing lot, ſhould enjoy ſuch rights of election. But the election of city 


officers and magiſtrates will be more particularly attended to, when we come to 
the time when their laſt regulation by parliament took place. : 
On the 20th of October the queen met his majeſty at Newhall, on his return 

to England, and they paſſed through the city on their way to Kenſington, 

amidſt the acclamations of the people, and every indication of ſincere joy at 


the king's ſafe return. Two days after, the lord- mayor, aldermen and recor- 
der, carried a congratylatory addreſs to the king, and invited their majeſties to 
dine at Guildhall on the approaching lord-mayor's day; when he accepted the 
invitation, and knighted Salathiel -Lovel, ſerjeant at law, the recorder. The 
king and queen ſaw the proceſſion as before, were magnificently- entertained; 
and in acknowledgement of their ſatisfaction, the king beſtowed , the honour of 
knighthood on aldermen John Wildman, William Gore, and James Houblon; 
Leonard Robinſon, the chamberlain ; Rowland Ainſworth, William Scawen, 
Joſiah Child, and John Touch, citizens. 

It was at this time that ſeveral French refugees, in conjunction with ſome 
Engliſh merchants, ſupported by the protection of the ear] of Pembroke, whom 
they choſe for their governor, were incorporated under the name of the Royal 
luſtring company; having the full and ſole privilege of making luſtrings and 
alamodes in England. The patent which made them a body politic, was read 
in a full committee at their houſe in Auſtin Friars, October 26th, their gover- 
nor farther aſſuring them of his majeſty's great ſatisfaction in their undertaking, 
and that every encouragement might be expected for promoting it F. 

The king went again to Flanders in March 1693, to aſſiſt the allies againſt 
France; and on the news of the battle of Landen, the lord- mayor and alder- 


men preſented the queen with a congratulatory addreſs on the ſafety of his ma- 


jeſty's perſon ; he having expoſed himſelf with ſuch courage as extorted prai- 
les even from the enemy. They alſo returned her thanks for the care taken of 


the trade of the city, by providing convoys for the merchants ; and aſſured her of 


their zeal in her ſervice. As the queen had applied to the city for a loan of 
 $00,000/. the citizens realiſed their profeſſions by raifing the money and paying 
it into the Exchequer. 1 N gs ES | 

The corporation of London, had for many ages taken the guardianſhip of her 


orphan children and their property, under protection. The firſt incidental men- 
| | 4 : tion 
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purchaſe corn during a dearth, and in 1569 we again find it mentioned as pays 
ing regular | intereſt for their benefit ＋. By negligence or bad management of 
the city revenues, this fund was ſuffered to run fo far in arrear, that the cham- 
ber of London, where it was then, and is ſtill kept, was ſhut up for ſeveral 
ears ; and the diſtreſs of the orphans, many hundreds of whom were ruined. 
for want of their portions, which had been put into the chamberlain's hands, 
on the ſecurity of the city, occafioned great complaints at different times. 


The city was now indebted to her orphans and other creditors, in the ſum of 


of a national act, which had been ſolicited in vain for three years; but the bills 
that had been brought into parliament for that purpoſe were always neglected: 
to prevent the ſtarving theſe orphans therefore, the moſt effectual way was 
thought to be to engage ſome men of intereſt to do for profit, what they could 
not be prevailed on to do for juſtice. Accordingly by an indirect application of 
ſeveral ſums of money, an act was obtained creating a fund for the repayment 
of the debt owing to the orphans by the chamber of London 4. Among other 
ſums diſburſed on this account, it appeared by an entry on the chamberlain's- 
books dated February 12th 1694, that Sir John Trevor, ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, had received 1000 guineas for his ſervices in this affair: which 
being afterward diſcovered, he was expelled the houſe the next ſeſſion, for 
bribery and breach of truſt; as was alſo Mr. Hungerford, another member for 
receiving 20 guineas on the ſame account 8. VVV 
By this act all the city eſtates, except thoſe belonging to the hoſpitals and the 
bridge, were charged with the raiſing of the annual ſum of 8000 J. clear of all: 
deductions, for ſettling a perpetual fund for paying 4/. per ann. intereſt, for 
every 100 J. due from the city to the ſaid creditors. It was farther enacted, that 


applied toward the-payment of the ſaid intereſt: that the lord- mayor and 


perſonal eſtates of the citizens: that the 600 J. per ann. paid by the lighters of 
the convex-lamps, ſhould be applied in the ſame manner: that every apprentice : 
at his binding, ſhould pay 2s. Od. and every perſon made free, 5s. toward the 
ad fund: that 5s. ſhall be paid for every ton of wine, and. 44. extraordinary 
| > | i b ; | | ; metage 
„dee p. 83. ante. {This bill the lords had rejedted, but the commons pur- 
T See p. 133. ante. {ſuing their object, brought it in again, and carried it 
1 Stat. 5 W. & M. c. 10 1 . [through both houſes, when it was rejected by the king; 
H Tindal. 251. 269. To prevent the reader's ſur- which ſhews that the road ſince ſo beaten, was then 
_ PIize-at- theſe expulſions, he muſt be reminded, that|marked out: and however ſtrange it may appear, the - 
= event happened near fourſcore years ago. To il- commons were offended at his refuſal of a bill which, 
ultrate his ideas ſomewhat more, as to the alterations as the words of their reſolution expreſſed, —** tends fo - 
that time produces, he-may be farther ſurprized by{** much to the clearing the reputation of this houſe,” : 
nowing that zhe/e commons had paſſed a bil in the But the members who then compoſed the houſe of”: 
——— ſeflion, to render their members incapable [commons have been dead many years; and unhapply 
ol places of truſt and profit; under the title of A Sill their ideas of reputation died with them. 
'uching free and impartial. proceedings in Parliament]. b | 
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tion we find of the orphan's fund is in the year 1391 *, at which time it muſt rt oa 
have been of ſome ſtanding, ſince 2000 marks were then borrowed out of it to | 


47,500/. a ſum by no means capable of being diſcharged without the authority. 


common- council might raiſe 2000 J. per ann. by equal aſſeſſments upon the 
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1693. and that the ſaid 44. per chaldron ſhould be raiſed to 69. after the 29th of Sep. 


1694. 
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tember, 1700, or 6d. per ton, if weighable, for the term of fifty years. At 
the end of that term, the impoſition on coals was to ceaſe, and the city eſtates 
to ſtand charged with the yearly ſum of 6000 J. over and above the before 
named ſum of 8000/7. applicable to the ſame uſe. VVV 
This fund will be farther e dag under the year 1747, when another ag 
of parliament was made with relation to it“. 3 
By the great increaſe of ſhipping, and navigation, thoſe parts of the ſuburbs of 


London eaſtward of the Tower, and below St. Catharine's, called Wapping, 


were become ſo populous, that it was found neceſſary in the year 1694, to ered 
a new church and pariſh for the inhabitants; which obtained the name of the 


pariſh of St. John in Wapping T. 


This year is diſtinguiſhed by the firſt b e of a national bank, or the 


oh. Bank. of England; an event that muſt not be paſſed over without notice, 


There were at this time but four conſiderable banks in Europe; thoſe of Amſ. 


terdam, Hamburgh, Venice, and Genoa : of which, all but the laſt, were 


ſolely for the conveniency of merchants; who were ſaved much trouble, by 


having bills of exchange and other large payments uſually paid at thoſe banks. 


The bank of Genoa and thoſe in other parts of Europe, were not only caſh 
keepers: for merchants, but were maintained for the profit of the proprietors; 


who having originally advanced money for the ſtate, had a perpetual fund of 


intereſt for it: and upon this plan was the intended bank of England now 


| modelled. Men of great abilities had for ſeveral years employed their thoughts 


on this important object; and it was concluded that in order to bring down 
the high rates of intereſt, and premiums paid by the government, which 
proved injurious to commerce, by tempting men to draw their money out 
of trade; it would be requiſite to eſtabliſh a public transferrable fund of 


intereſt, and that the bank ſhould be conſtituted a body politic with ſuitable 


powers. g F f chk . I | | Fr $5 ; E 
At this time Mr. William Paterſon, merchant, one of the firſt projectors of 


the bank, obſerved, that ſo greatly were the miniſterial people diſtreſſed for 


- raiſing the annual ſupplies, as to ſtoop to ſolicitations to the London commons 


council for the borrowing of only 1 or 200,000/. at a time, on the firſt payments 


of the land-tax : as particular common-council-men likewiſe did to the private 


inhabitants of their reſpective wards, going from houſe to houſe for the loan of 


money 4. 


An act having paſſed for granting ſeveral duties on tonnage of ſhips, and on 


beer, ale, and other liquors ; for ſecuring certain recompences &c. to ſuch per- 


ſons as ſhall voluntarily advance 1, 500,000 J. & it was thereby enacted, that their 
majeſties might grant a commiſſion to take particular ſubſcriptions for 
1, 200, ooo J. part of the above ſum, as the miniſtry would not truſt the whole 
to this new ſcheme; of any perſons, natives or foreigners, whom they were 


impowered 


Stat. 21 Geo. II. c. 29. + Anderſon, vol, II. p. 201. t Idem. Stat. 5 & 6 W. & M. c. 2% 


Book ! 
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. owered to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of 100,000 /. (viz. [ 
gt oht by cent intereſt, until redeemed, and . 40007. allowed to the intended 1694. 


bank for C 


_— 4 


ſion for taking ſubſcriptions, together with a ſchedule or draught of à charter, 


to ſell any goods or merchandize, in 


* Tindal. 25 3. Anderſon, v. II. p. 202. 

+ While legiſlative and executive powers are allow. 
ed to mix; that is, while officers under the government, 
enjoy the undue privilege of ſitting and voting the 
money of the nation to government; the expeRation of: 
cconemy, either in grants, or in the application of them, 
1s to the laſt degree ridiculous ! It is a ſyſtem that muſt 
nevitably deſtroy itſelf, 5 12 

Experience having taught miniſters, that the com- 
mons of England were not to be ſubdued in their legi- 
fltive capacity jointly ; they have ſince the revolution 
altered the plan of ſubverting the liberties of the peo- 
pie, to the more 3 and more ſure method of cor- 
upung their repreſentatives individually with the na- 


, 
3 


j 


% 


any 


0 liberties, 


+ tional money. To this infamous and baneful ſcheme, 


the growing luxury, and general profligacy of the 
times, which they encourage, have fatally contribut- 


ed; by rendering our repreſentatives needy, craving, 


void of public virtue, and obſequiouſly dependent on 
the miniſters for the time being. However harſh at] 
this may appear, it is impoſſible to paint in colours 
ſtrong enough to come up to the likeneſs, It is melan- 
choly, and if the tendency 1s not prevented by ſome 
whimſical turn of fortune not to be foreſeen, miſt 
produce general confuſion ; when it is doubtful if there 
will be virtue enough remaining in the nation to reſtore 
order and freedom once more. : fn in 

| I Stat. 5 & 6 W. & M. e. 22. 
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To evade. this act, the hawkers and pedlars carried their goods to the publie 
markets; which occaſioned another act of common- council, whereby it wa 
enacted and and ordained, 9 that no perſon or perſons whatſoever, whethet 
et or no free of af aſs en of, c4pole 19 Jale 16 the pobhic" ma, 
or any Feu belonging to them, within the city and liberties, any mercery 
« wares, lace and linen, grocery or confectionary Wares, hoſier's wares, cutlerg 
« warcs,, tin wares, drapery Wares, millinery wares, glaſs or earthern wares, 
toys, or any ſuch like commodities, or merchandizes, which are fold in open 
„ thops or warehouſes of the freemen of this city, and liberties thereof, upot 

. Pain t0 forfeit, and pay, for every tuch offence, the ſum of 3 7. with coſts of 

51 proſecuted within fourteen days, in the name of the chamberlain, 
« in the lord-mayor's court: one moiety to the proſecutor, the other to St. Tho- 

On the 28th of December, queen Mary died of the ſmall-pox ; on which 
occaſion the corporation preſented a warm addreſs of condolance to his majeſyy, 

2695. Ona March 5, 1695, her funeral was celebrated with a magnificence ſuitable to 

the affection the nation had for her; the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, 

both houſes of parliament, the judges, ſerjeants at law, and all her majeſty 
houſhold, joining the mournful proceſſion⸗: 6. 

It appearing . neceſſary. to aſcertain the due and regular method of calling, 
adjourning, and diflolving common-halls for the election of city officers, to 
prevent diſputes in the exerciſe of thoſe, powers; an act of common-council 
was paſſed on June 21ſt, under Sir Thomas Lane mayor, which declared “ that 
« the right of aſſembling common-halls, for the election of lord-mayor, 
*, ſheriffs, and other public officers for the city, is and ought to be in the lord- 
-< mayor, for the time being. That the right of taking a poll and ſcrutiny, and 
«of adjourning the hall from time to time, till the ſame ſhall be concluded, 

„ thall be in the ſheriffs : but that, if the ſheriffs diſagree, ſo as to impede the 
« completing of a poll or ſcrutiny, and refuſe to obſerve the orders ſent to them 
« on that occaſion by the lord- mayor, to put an end to the difference, his lord- 
te ſhip may proceed himſelf in granting and taking the poll and ſcrutiny, and in 
0 adjourning the hall; until all ſhall be finally finiſhed.” - © 
Conformable to theſe regulations, it is now the eſtabliſhed cuſtom at common- 
halls, for the lord-mayor,: attended by the aldermen and ſheriffs, to appear on 
the huſtings; when a proclamation being made by the common crier for the 
| liverymen to draw near and give attention according to their ſummons, and 
for all others to depart the hall on pain of impriſonment ; the recorder and com- 
mon. ſerjeant addreſs. themſelves to the livery to declare the purpoſe of ther 


meeting : after which the lord-mayor and aldermen retire to the oopnci ena 
N —— 


„ Tindal. 264. 
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ber, leaving the ſheriffs to manage the intermediate proceedings en. oo 
The candidates being then propoſed by the common ſerjeant, the, ſheriffs judge 1695. 


- 


in whoſe favour the majority of hands appear; if a poll is demanded, it is taken 

by clerks under their appointment; if a ſcrutiny is demanded, it is referred to 

their judgment; and it is they who make a declaration of the majofity under 

all theſe circumſtances to the lord- mayor. His lordſhip then returning 

to the huſtings attended as before, declares the election to the common: hall, by 

the mouth of the recorder; and the court is then diſſolved by His order. 

The election of repreſentatives to ſit in parliament, is however an exception 

to this rule, as they are not ſuppoſed to be included in the general deſcription 

of city officers, though like them they are choſen by a common-hall of the EE 

liverymen of London, in virtue of a writ directed to the ſheriffs. In this caſe 1 

the ſheriffs only are the returning officers, and are the ſole directors of all the | 

tocesdinge in therlestion. U i e wont boiigriot of 
In the election of a lord- mayor, all the aldermen under the chair, who have 

ſerved the office of ſheriff, are propoſed in rotation, two of which are to be 33 

returned by the common-hall to the court of aldermen; whoſe choice is limited | 1 

to one of thoſe two. It has been the uſual, cuſtom of the livery- men to nomi- 2 

nate the two ſenior aldermen under the chair; and the court of aldermen, upon 

the like example, have uſually elected the ſenior of thoſe two into the office. 

But that each of them have a right to deviate from this uſual method of rotation, 

is what no one can diſpute; and in caſes where a particular diſlike is taken to 

any of the aldermen, eſpecially when the city is divided into parties on political 

confiderations, the order of rotation is ſeldom regarded. al isa Hen. 
| en who have not 


In like manner, upon the election of ſheriffs, all the ALUCLINCT 
ſerved in that office, are firſt put up in their order of ſeniority; but, by 'what- 
ever laws theſe might have formerly claimed the priority of being ſo elected, yet 
it is certain, the liverymen at preſent are at liberty to chooſe whom they think 
proper, either out of that court, or of thoſe nominated by the lord- mayor, or 
any others that ſhall be propoſed at the time of election. This indeed is the 
true and proper freedom of election, which the livery reſerve to themſelves 
vpou this, and:evieny; other orn.. , e onion ads to 
Under the year 1668, an account was given of king Charles's attempt to 1696. 
inſtitute a council of commerce, to regulate. all matters relating to trade and the 
colonies ; with the cauſes: that rendered the plan abortive *, . The merchants 
now making repeated complaints of the great captures by the French, and the 
little regard that had for ſeveral years been paid to trade and commerce; king 
William in the year 1696 eſtabliſhed a new ſtanding council for commerce and 4 
plantations in their moſt comprehenſive ſenſe, who are commonly ſtiled the 5 2 
Lords Commiſſioners for Trade and Plantations. To this board propoſals are „ 
made by merchant and others for the improvement of trade, manufactutes, 5 7 
flheries, navigation, &. for the redreſs of grievances in trade, which are ar- 
dued before the board, chiefly by council. Britiſh conſuls. appointed to reſide 
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See p. 233, ante. 
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n n parts, receive inſtructions from them, and maintain a correſpondence 
| 366. with them; as do all the governors af the American plantations, who tranſmit 
to them the journals of their councils and aſſemblies, and the accounts of the 
collectors of the cuſtoms, navy officers, &c. with reports how the balance x 3 
trade ſtands between England and foreign nations. Upon all ſuch matterz 
brought regularly before them, the commiſſioners make their reports and gire 
their opinions to the king and his privy council. 
| The market people exhibiting a complaint to the lord- mayor and common. 


— 


council againſt the farmers of the city markets, for extortions; a committee 
was appointed to enquire into the cauſe of that complaint, who onsthe 29th of 
July, reported that the farmers of Leadenhall, Stocks, Honey-lane, ani Newgate, 
markets, had extorted an annual rent of 10, 8967. gs. 109. per. ann. for ffall, 
and fines' amounting to 2 194 /. 15. 6d. from the preſent tenants; and thereby 
had forfeited their leaſes. Divers ſuits being commenced againſt the ſaid far. 
mers on this report, the court of king's bench referred the cauſe to the arbitre. 
ment of Sir Nathan Wright, and Sir Bartholomew Shower, ſerjeants at law, 
who awarded, that the ſaid farmers ſhould refund the ſeveral ſums of money 
unjuſtly extorted, and that for the future, every thing ſhould remain according 
4 > to the regulation made by the common-council in 1674. 
i | Some diſaffected perſons had entered into another aſſaſſination plot to deſtroy 
. the king, but the biſtory of it would be a digreſſion we could ill ſpare room 
for; it will ſuffice to obſerve that the citizens of London to manifeſt their at. 
tachment to the king, inſtructed their members to uſe their endeavours for z 
thorough examination into the conſpiracy. After the parliament had proceeded 
in this affair and brought'Sir John Fenwick and other of the principal contrivers 
to juſtice, they entered upon the removal of a grievance of long ſtanding in the 
metropolis. Several places in and about the city of London, which in the 
times of popery, had been allowed as ſanctuaries to criminals and debtors, had 
ever ſince the reformation pretended to a privilege of protecting the latter; no 
officers daring without a hazard of their lives to arreſt the lawleſs debtors who 
took refuge in them. One of theſe, Whitefriars, which lay in the very heart 
of the metropolis, was become a notorious receptacle of broken and deſperate 
men; where to the diſhonour of government, and to the great prejudice of the 
community they defended themſelves againſt all juſtice, and public authority}. 
This intolerable miſchief the parliament redreſſed by an act, For the more ef- 
4 fectual relief of creditors in caſes of eſcapes, and for preventing abuſes in 
« priſons and pretended privileged places . this — the following 
laces of pretended privilege were ſuppreſſed, viz. that in the Minories; thoſe 3 
in and near. Fleet-ſtreet, as. Saliſbury-court, White-friars, Ram-alley, and 
Mitre- court ;—in Holborn, Fulwood's Rents, and Baldwin's-gardens in Grays- 
 inn-lane; in the Strand, the Savoy ;—in Southwark, Mountague-cloſe, Dead- 
man's-place, the Clink, and the Mint. Yet this laſt named place, the Mt, 
| was afterward ſuffered to ſpring up again in a more outrageous manner than ever 
' before; and was not finally ſuppreſſed until the reign of George I F. k 


of Anderſon. vol. II. p. 214. +} Tindal. 349. 4 Stat. 8 & 9 W. UI. e. 27. 8 Anderſon, vol. II. p. 220. 
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In the year 1697, the filk weavers in Londor. grew very tumultuous and aut- 
rageous on account of the great importation of ſilks, calicoes, and other Indian 
manofactures, imported by the Eaſt India company, and worn by all forts of 
ople. They even attempted to ſeize the treaſure at the Eaſt India houſe, 


and were with difficulty reduced to order. Yet great clamour was raiſed againſt 


the company both in converſation and in pamphlets. The company engaged the 
famous D*Avenant as their literary champion, who was encountered by Mr. 
Pollexfen an eminent merchant ; and the latter both as to matter of fact and in 
popularity, was thought to have greatly the advantage «x. | | 
After concluding the peace of 
landed at Greenwich, November 15th. He was received by the magiſtrates of 
London, at St. Margaret's-hill Southwark the next day, and attended to 
Whitehall, in a. kind of triumphal proceſtion, with all the magnificence he 


A. D. 


1697. 


Ryſwick, the king returned to England and 


would permit. There had been ſome progreſs made in erecting triumphal. 


arches on this occaſion, but he put a ſtop to them; and ſeemed from a kind of 
innate modeſty, quite the reverſe of his antagoniſt Louis XIV. to have contrac- 
ted an intipathy to all vain oſtentatious ſhews and pigeantry . 2211 
The French commiſſary ſent over to London, in confequenee of this peace, 
to conclude a treaty of commerce between the two nations, found unſurmounta- 
ble difficulties in the way to the execution of his eommiſſion. High duties had 
been laid on French goods; and theſe were appropriated to various uſes: 


beſide the Engliſh had now in great meaſure learned to de without French 


merchandize, by ſupplying themfſelves with wine from Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal; and with linen from Holland and Sileſia. The French refugees ſettled 
here, had introduced the manufactures of filks, ſtuffs, hats, and paper; for 


which we were no longer obliged to fend abroad: as France moreover had not 


relaxed the high impoſts laid there on Engliſh manufactures; all theſe circum- 
ſtances concurred to obſtruct the concluſion of any tariff or treaty of commerce, 
and therefore none was made }. ; 00, 3%" , DIE 
On the 5th of January 1698, another fire happened at Whitehall 5, by the 
careleſſneſs of a laundreſs, by which all the body of the palace, with the new 


1698. 


gallery, council chamber, and ſeveral adjoining apartments, were entirely bur- 


ned down. That famous piece of architecture, the banqueting houſe, was ſo 


particularly the object of the king's care, that he ſent meſſenger after meſſenger, 


from Kenſington for its preſervation, and it was ſaved with great difficulty ||. 
Having mentio 
may be concluded in few words: they had obtained an act for perpetual incor- 
poration , but new fabrications driving out the wear of thoſe gloſſy ſilks, the 
company ſoon came to decay, and did not revive. Þ 
Many complaints continuing to be made againſt the Eaſt India « 


bouſe of commons took the ſtate af the trade into conſideration: z to ſtop which 


| 


the 
i} Tindal.. 378. 
20 Stat. 9 42 W. III. 
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the luſtring company erected in 1692, the hiſtory of it 
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2 the company offered to advance 700,000/7. for public ſervice at 4 per cent. pro- | 


1698, vided the excluſive trade to India might be legally ſettled on them. In op 


tion to this, another ſet of merchants, offered to advance two millions at 8 fer. | 


cent. on the ſame condition; an offer which not only indicated the great in- 


creaſe of mercantile wealth, but alſo how profitable that trade muſt be for which 


the candidates were ſo anxious. This latter offer was the beſt reliſhed, and an 


act was paſſed in their favour *, in which however it was provided that the pre- 


ſent company might continue their trade until Michaelmas 1701. Thus we had 


two Eaſt India companies. ſubſiſting ; and the old company artfully ſubſcribing 


315,000/.- into the new ſtock in the name of their. treaſurer, obtained a private 


act of parliament in the next ſeſſion, declaring that in conſequence of this ſub. 
ſcription the old company ſhould continue a corporation, until the redemption 


of the new fund t. Lare n 1. 5 
London at this time abounded with new projects and ſchemes ſome of them 


A productive of rational improvements, but many of them deluſory, Promiſing 


1699. 


mountains of gold, to take in the unwary. Writers of that time complained 
much that the Royal Exchange of London was crouded with projects, wager, 
fairy companies of new inventions and manufactures, ſtock jobbers, &c. but 


ſoon after this time, the ſtock jobbers, that pernicious ſpawn of the public | 


funds, were juſtly removed from the Royal Exchange. They ſettled in Ex- 


change- alley juſt oppoſite t; and though a public nuſance, they ſerve the pur- 


poſes of miniſters too well, in propagating a ſpirit of gaming in government 


| ſecurities, to be exterminated, as a wholeſome policy would dictate. Private 
| ſchemes of- lotteries became ſo general, not only in London, but in moſt of the 


cities and great towns of England, to the defrauding of the lower people and ſer- 


wants, that an act of parliament was paſſed for the ſuppreſſing ſuch lotteries; 
which however was not effectually done until ſome years afterward. | 


In conſequence of diſbanding the army on the peace, a viſible concourſe of the 
papiſts and Jacobites was obſerved about the town and court; and this in ſo bold 
and inſolent a manner, that the houſe of commons took notice of it in an addref 
to the king on the 21ſt of February 1699. His majeſty replied that the lays 


- ſhould be put in execution according to their defire; and to this end, he on 


March ad iſſued a proclamation for them to depart from within ten miles of the 
© metropolis, on pain of ſuffering as recuſants convict. _ W 


On the 10th of May this year Billingſgate by virtue of an act of parliament | 


was opened as a free market for fiſh every day in the week; Sunday being ſo far 
only excepted, as that mackarel ſhould not be fold during divine ſervice. Provi- 


ſions: were made by this act againſt engroſſing or foreſtalling fiſh, to be ſold in 


lots afterward to other fiſhmongers ;. ſo that no, perſon ſhould buy at the fad 
market but for his own immediate ſale or private ule. ome cg 


On the king's return from Holland October 18th, the lord- mayor, al- 


dermen, recorder, and ſheriffs, waited on him two days afterward with a con- 


| TH TOO 0 x; l . oO) 
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atulatory addreſs on his ſafe arrival; which was favourably: received: he 


4 N 


moreover earneſtly recommended to them a vigorous execution of the laws 1693. 
againlt prophaneneſs and immorality; and that effectual proviſion might be 
made for the poor, to prevent their begging about the ſtreets: for relief. On 
this occaſion the king conferred the honour of knighthood on Charles Duncomb, 
and Jeffrey Jeffreys, the two ſheriffs, and on alderman William Withers. 
come time after the lord- mayor and aldermen were ordered to attend the privy 
council; where the king told them he had received information that in defiance 
of the laws, great numbers of papiſts reſorted to the city, and frequented pub- 
ic maſs-houſes; that he had cauſed proclamations to be prepared, commandin 
all popiſh prieſts and jeſuits to depart the kingdom ; for calling home all his ſub- 
jects who might be educating in popith ſeminaries abroad; and for ordering all 
apiſts to depart from within ten miles of London and Weſtminſter: he there- 
fore ſtrictly enjoined the London magiſtrates to put the laws againſt known and 
reputed papiſts in execution, to prevent his ſubjects going to mals, to ſuppreſs _ 
all popiſh ſchools, and popiſh books; to tender the oaths to all papiſts and re- 
puted papiſts; and from time to time to report their proceedings to the coun- 
Information being given the next year, 1700, that papiſts and other diſaffec- 1700. 
ted perſons were collecting arms and ammunition ; the proclamation for baniſh- _ 
ing them from the metropolis, &c. was renewed, and all magiſtrates ordered to 


make vigilant ſearch for arms in their poſſeſſion. e TEST e 
The late king James died at St. Germaines on September 6th 1701, and the 1701. 
French king acted the inconſiſtent part of immediately proclaiming the pretended 5 
prince of Wales, king of England Scotland and Ireland, by the name of 
ames III. when at the ſame time he had concluded a peace with king Wil- 
liam, and had an ambaſſador from William refiding at his court! The king Was 
then abroad, but the corporation of London alarmed at ſo menacing a tranſaction, 
drew up the addreſs to him in the note below *®, which was preſented to the 
lord's juſtices, and tranſmitted to Holland : the- lords 'were in return ordered. 
to acquaint the lord- mayor and aldermen with the ſatisfaction he received at 
this declaration of the city's attachment to him; which was reported in com- 
mon- council. Numerous addreſſes to the ſame import came in alſo from differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom F ; and the parliament being diſſolved November 71 1th, 

| : "3% Bs 11 and 


2 Great in i be | © ties; for the maintaining whereof, your majeſty 

We are deeply ſenfible how much-we are in duty | f hath fignalized your zeal, by the often hazarding 

* bound highly to reſent that great indignity and . your precious life. Fo e 
* affront offered to your moſt ſacred majeſty by the [| We therefore, your majeſty's moſt loyal ſub« 
* French king, in giving the title of king of Eng-“ jets, do ſincerely, unanimouſly, and chearfully. 

" land, Scotland, and Ireland, to the pretended | «© aſſure your majeſty, that we will, at all times, 
prince of Wales, contrary to your majeſty's moſt |-* and upon all occafions, exert the utmoſt of our 
* juſt and lawful title, and to the ſeveral acts of] abilities, and contribute whatever lies in our 
© parliament for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown f. power, for the preſervation of your perſon (Whom 
in the proteſtant line. | % % God long preſerve) and the defence of your juſt: 
* By this it is apparent he deſigns, as much as in “e rights, in oppoſition to all invaders. of your crown. 


* 


* him lies, to dethrone your majeſty, to extirpate | © and dignity,” 
" the Proteſtant religion out of theſe your majeſty's + Tindal. 495. 
„ kingdoms, and to invade our liberties and proper- | I 
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| 288 HISTORY OF LONDON FB 
and another ſummoned for December zoth, the citizens of London choſe ir 
pot. Robert Clayton, Sir William Aſhurſt, Sir Thomas Abney, and Gilbert Heath. 
cote, Eſq: to repreſent them; giving them inſtructions to purſue the engage. | 

ments made to his majeſty in their late addreſs. mae. 


? 


From the acceſſion 


mn—_—_ 


F queen-Anne, to her death. 


ING William died March 8th, 1702, and leaving no iſſue, the princeſi 
Anne, wife to prince George of Denmark, ſucceeded to the crown, and 
received the congratulations of the city of London on her acceſſion. On May 
4th, war was declared againſt France and Spain nun., 
The contentions that aroſe between the two rival Eaſt India companies, made 

overnment ſee a neceſſity of compoſing their differences by a coalition for the 

ke of public tranquillity. This union took place by an indenture tripartite be. 
tween the queen and the old and new companies July 22d, which conſolidated - 
them into one body, under the name of The united company of merchants of 


1702. 


England, trading to the Eaſt Indies TP. 3 
The queen accepted an invitation to dine at Guildhall on the Iord-mayor's day 
this year. The Orange and Red regiments of trained bands lined both ſides of 
the bak from Temple-bar to Ludgate; and her majeſty with a numerous train 
of nobility and gentry, preceded by the Artillery company, went to the houſe of 
Mr. James Eaton linen-draper in Cheapſide, facing Bow-church, from whoſe 
balcony ſhe viewed the proceſſion. Being then conducted to Guildhall by the 
ſheriffs, ſhe was moſt magnificently entertained ; and in token of her ſatisfaction 
ſhe conferred: the honour of knighthood on Francis Daſhwood ; Eſq ; brother of 
the lord-mayor Sir Samuel Daſhwood, Gilbert Heathcote Eſq ; Richard Hoa, 


* 


Eſq; and on Mr. Eaton abovementioned. 4 


#| I.he following day arrived intelligence of our ſucceſs at Vigo, and on this account 8 
| as well as on that of the proſperous campaign of the earl of Marlborough againſt q 
the French, the queen appointed November 12th, for a day of public : 
| thankſgiving. . On this day the queen accompanied by both houſes of parliament n 
attended the ſervice at St. Paul's cathedral ; the ſtreet from St. James's to Tem- A 
ple bar, was lined with the Weſtminſter militia, and from thence to Ludgate by 8 
the London trained bands: two companies of the foot guards were placed in the $ 
JJ. 5 . by 
2703, The next year on Friday November 16th, the nation was viſited by one of 2 
No the moſt deſtructive calamities in nature; a hurricance whoſe fury was aſtoniſhing 7: 
and the effects terrible. The number of buildings in London and Weſtminſteſ Fj 
expoſed the inhabitants particularly to the diſtreſſes attending the ſhattering d W 
| houſes all around them; and how greatly they ſuffered -by this extraordinary 
ſtorm will be conceived by the ſhort mention of a few particulars. l | by 


| Shoal Our 
» Tindal. 495% 7 Anderſon. vol. II. p. 230. 236. 5 = 
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Joſt itſelf at length in the northern ocean. The wind had blown exceeding hard 
for fourteen days preceding the fatal night of its extream violence. On the 
(6th it did not blow ſo hard but that moſt families in London retired to reſt; 
at midnight its rage was ſo alarming, that few; who were capable of any ſenſe of 


the ruin of their habitations. Vet in the extream darkneſs of the mig J 
1 


durſt quit their tottering houſes ; for Whatever the danger was wit 


* 


the univerſal havock all: over the town and ſuburbs. 
The fight was diſmal ! Some perſons reckoned upward of 2000 ſtacks of 
chimneys blown down in and about London; the ſtreets were covered with tiles 
and ſlates from the roofs: of houſes : the lead on the tops. of churches, was 
rolled up like ſkins of parchment ; and at Weſtminſter abbey, . Chriſt's hoſpital, 
St. Andrew's Holborn, and abundance; of other places, it was carried clear 
off from the buildings. The palace of St. James's did not eſcape, damage, the 
| roof of the guard room at Whitehall, was carried entirely away, and the great 
wather-cock blown down. Two new built turrets on the church of St. Mai 
| Aldermary, five pinnacles of St. Alban's Wood- ſtreet, one of the ſpires of St. 
daviour's Southwark, four pinnacles at St. Michael's Crooked-lane, were quite 
blown off : the vanes and {pindles of weather cocks in many other places Were 
bent down; ſeveral houſes near Moorfields were levelled with the ground; as 


gable ends out of number. The weekly bills gave account of twenty one perſons 
deſtroyed by the fall of buildings; 200 perſons were maimed, beſide thoſe who 
vere drowned in the river, and were never found. iro: 


A conjecture of the general damage in London by this ſtorm may be formed 
D 4 ſhillings, 
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Our iſland firſt received the imipreffions, of this)ſingular ſtorm, which in its I. P- 
| Gurſe over Europe, traverſed England, France, Germany, the Baltic-ſea; and 


aſſing the northern continent of Sweden, Finland, Muſcovy, and part of Tartary, 


were above twenty other whole houſes in the out parts, with brick-walls and 


by the great ſudden advance in the price of tiles, which from twenty-one 
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7 thillings, er 1000, roſe uo. 6 J and pantiles from fifty ſhillings, to, 101, Brig, 


1703. 


and without that ſhelter which the buildings in the ſtreets afford to each other, 
their ſituation. Whether the indraught through the arches below, diverted the 


whatever elſe might operate in their favour, this was one among ſeveral other 
inſtances at the time that baffled all attempts at reaſoning on the courſe or direc. | 
tion hh 06? HHS 07 HE IEF re | 


| others daſhed to pieces againſt each other, or againſt the ſhips; above 60 barge 


the bridge and Hammerſmith. Thoſe that drove through the bridge took thei 
fate below, among the ſhipping ; and it was ſtrange to find all the ſhips, four 
excepted, forced from their moorings ; about 700 of them were found between 
| Shadwell and Limehouſe,” driven aſhore in the greateſt imaginable confuſion, 
One veſſel lying undermoſt, would have the bow of another over her waſte / 
the ſtem of another on her forecaſtlg ; the boltſprits of ſome were driven into 


at full flood of a ſpring tide, the loſſes might have been more fatal; as it wi, 


I 704+ 


- conſideration of the court of common=-council this year; and on June 16th, i 


tenants, and an incredible number of houſes were left uncovered and expoled 91 


neceſſary to cover in their houſes made uſe of ſail cloth, tarpaulins or wood 
as temporary expedients, till the ſeaſon. for making tiles came round add 
the exorbitant prices abated: whole ranges of buildings, as Chriſt s- hoſpi 
tal, the Temple, Aſke's hoſpital, Hoxton ſquare, Old- ſtreet, and may 
other places, continued covered with deal boards for ſome years for want of tiles, 


on this diſmal occaſion, promiſing to. affiſt her in repairing the loſſes of the nay 
by the ſtorm, by building ſuch other capital ſhips as her majeſty ſhould think 


layer's-labour was not to be procured under five ſhillings a day. The Charge 1 
of repairs being ſo extravagant, cauſed a general neglect both in landlords * 


the inclemencies of wet and cold all the winter. Thoſe who found it abſolute] 


It was very remarkable that the houſes on London bridge, which ſtood high 
received but little injury in proportion to what might have been expected from 


force of the current of air, and thus eaſed its preſſure againſt the buildings, or 


The watermen reckoned above 500 wherries loſt on the Thames, ſome ſunk, 


were found driven foul of the bridge; and as many more ſunk or ſtaved between 


the cabin windows of others ; they were ſqueezed and huddled together, heads and 
ſterns, one over another, with their mafts, yards, rigging, carved work, and 
boats, all torn and beat to pieces &. If the height of the ſtorm had not happened 


14 or 15 men of war were caſt away, and 1500 ſeamen with them: thoſe 
merchant veſſels that were driven out to. ſea were fafe, ſome few only being 


overſet. | 180 % FEI TCH | 
The . parliament being then fitting, -- the. commons addreſſed the queen 


neceſſary. In two or three days after ſhe iſſued a proclamation for a general tal, 
which was obſerved throughout England on January 9th 1704, with great fgns 


of ſincere devotion *.. „ 7s IE 
The regulation of the nightly watch in the city of London was taken into the 


— 


was enacted, . that the deputy and common-councilmen of every of the . 
| : | B 


10 | 


City Remembrancer, vol. II. 4 Tindal. 625. 
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| « ſhould have power to oblige\every petſon occupying any houſe, ſhop. A 
4 or warchouſe therein, either to watch in perſon by rotation, or to pay 1704. 
« for an able-bodied man, to be appointed thereto by the ſaid. deputy 
« and common-councilmen ; and that the ſaid watchmen ſhould be pro- 
« vided with lanthorns and candles, and be well and ſufficiently armed with —- 
« halberts. That one conſtable in each ward, and the aforeſaid number of 
« watchmen fo provided and armed, ſhould watch every night in each ward 
6« reſpectively, from nine in the evening till ſeven in the morning, from Mi- 
« chaelmas to the firſt of April, and from ten till five from the firſt of April to 
« Michael; ii colt wnng br 11 Ea leah © 

This law is like moſt other laws. of the preſent age, in which forms are indeed. 
deluſively preſerved, while the eſſential ſpirit of our conſtitution is evaporating: ©; 
very faſt, The method we have now learned of compounding by money for 

erſonal ſervice, has the moſt pernicious tendency ; and is one of the worſt. 

conſequences reſulting from our growing luxury. We ſubſtitute our money on 

all occaſions, without perceiving that we deprive ourſelves of all real power by 

the exemptions, we purchaſe ;- and are content to be ſerved by hirelings in all 

capacities. Hence our militia is become another ſtanding mercenary army 3 and 

hence the nightly guard of the city is turned over to the decrepid, who ought 

rather to be conſidered as objects of compaſſion and charity; or to the needy, 
who by the extenſive ſyſtem of bribery, too frequently confederate with the open 

violators of our peace and proper. 1 

The duke of Marlborough having gained the glorious victory over the French 

at Blenheim, in the campaign this year, and Sir George Rook, having alſo 

taken the important fortreſs of Gibraltar from the Spaniards ; the queen appointed 

September 7th, for a day of thankſgiving, which ſhe celebrated as before at St. 

Paul's cathedral, with equal pomp, excepting that the lords, and commons 
were not preſent, The ſtandards taken at Blenheim, were on January 3d 1705 170. 
carried by a detachment of horſe and foot guards from the Tower of London, 
and hung up in Weſtminſter-hall-: on the 6th of the fame month, the duke by 
Ro dined with the lord-mayor and aldermen of London, at Goldſmith's- 

all. . | : 

Auguſt 23d 1705, being appointed a day of thankſgiving for the duke of Marl- 
borough's forcing the French lines in Brabant, the queen with the prince her 
huſband attended divine ſervice at St. Paul's with the uſual ſtate : as ſhe alſo did on 
June 27th 1706, on occaſion of the battle of Ramilies. The colours taken at this 
victory, were-brought by a detachment of horſe and foot from Whitehall, Decem- 
ber 19th, preſented to the city, and hung up in Guildhall. The duke of Marlbo- 
rough, with a great train of nobility, were entertained on this occaſion by the 
lord-mayor, and aldermen, at Vintner's-hall +. On the zoth, being a thankſ- 
giving day, for the ſucceſſes of the laſt campaign in Spain, and Italy, the queen 
made another proceſſion to St. Paul's. In ſuch holidays, and ſhews, devotion = 
b perhaps leſs conſulted, than their effects on the ſpirits of the people; 

: P p 2 | _ | who 


The total number of watchmen appointed by this corporate act, amounted to 583, f Tindal, 780. 


* 


1706. 


A. D. 
1707 


r Of LOWDON .:: nant 
who provided they are thus reminded of our ſuceeſſes againſt our Enemies, | 
inquire little what thoſe ſucceſſes are worth, or what they coſt, in lives and 


— 


money. Se unt, eee by ey 
The long wiſhed for union between the two | kingdoms of England and 


Scotland was happily effected in the year 1707 . This union was indeed 


dictated originally by nature; as one iſland under one government, was far more 
formidable, than while divided by ſeparate intereſts. Scotland was not op] 
the ſmalleſt, but alſo the leaſt fertile part of the iſland, by its northern ſituation; 
and though the bravery of the natives inſpired them with a deſire to rival their 
ſouthern neighbours, hiſtory ſhews that even the equitable claim of independency 
was very ill ſupported by the dangerous aid of foreign alliances, in theſe jj 
judged conteſts. Henry VII. in an age when men began to entertain right ap- 
prehenſions of things, made the firſt attempt to bring the two nations under one 

overnment 4; and this in proceſs of time produced the deſired effect. Henry 

III. attempted to renew the connexion, but he was ſo unpolite as to court 
the young queen Mary for his ſon Edward, ſword in hand; a mode of addreſß 
that juſtly offended the Scots, and inclined them to ſend her to 'France. Her 
fon however by lord Darnly, ſucceeded to the crown of England, and attempted 
an union between his two kingdoms; but could only effect a repeal of the hoſtil 


laws. The antipathy between the church party and the puritans, with the polit. 


cal confuſions in the reign of Charles I. ſuppreſſed all thoughts of this nature 
during his reign ; and though the long parliament reſumed the defign after his 
death, it was defeated when Cromwel turned that parliament out of doors, 
Scotland being then reduced, Cromwel on April 12th 1654, publiſhed an ordi- 
nance for uniting Scotland with England; and while- this temporary union 


laſted, it is ſaid the Scottith nation, were never more eaſy, nor juſtice more im- 


partially adminiſtered. e all: | 
The reſtoration diſconcerted every thing done in this interval, and Scotland 


was placed on the ſame eſtabliſhment that ſubſiſted before the civil war began; 
greatly to the diſcontent of the Scots, who made heavy complaints of the paſſing 


and execution of many negative acts relating to trade, without any redreſs. The 


Scots parliament in 1670, made the firſt advances toward a treaty, which after 


two months deliberation came to nothing. James II. had an union with Rome 
more at heart than an union of his dominions, but when king William came 
in, the convention of the Scots eſtates propoſed it again, and appointed com- 
miſſioners to treat with England on the ſubject; but though king William 
recommended it to the conſideration of the Engliſh parliament, ſo little notice 
was taken of it that no anſwer was ſent to Scots parliament. In1700, the king 
in anſwer to the lords addreſs againſt the Scots ſettlement at Darien, took that 
opportunity to remind them of the advantages that would -attend an union; 
uf which they paſſed a bill authorizing commiſſioners to treat of ib, 
which was once more overturned by the commons refuſing their concurrence. 
A negociation begun at the acceſſion of queen Anne, unhappily miſearried 
. — 7 


C Stat, 5 Ann. c. 8. I dee p. 111, ante. 


et ſo important Was the work eſteemed, that it was undertaken once more: * 8 
and thoſe who thought the negociation would employ many years, ſaw it beyond 1707. 
their expectations commenced and finiſhed in one. The commiſſioners on the 
art of Scotland were appointed February 27th 1706, thoſe on that of England, 
on April 10th; they met on the 16th at the council chamber in the Cock- 
pit, Whitehall, and after ſeveral conſultations laid the terms they agreed on, 
before the queen on July 23d, who confirmed them by her approbation *. The 
articles were 25 in number, but that which comes more particularly under our 
view is the 4th article, which declares * That all the ſubje&s of the united 
« kingdom of Great Britain, ſhall, from and after the union, have full freedom 
and intercourſe of trade and navigation, to and from any, port or place within 
« the ſaid united kingdom, and thedomintons and places thereunto belonging; and 
« that there be a communication of all other rights, privileges and advantages, 

« which do or may belong to the ſubjects of either kingdom, except where it is 
« otherwiſe expreſſly agreed in theſe articles. 7 
The commercial privileges to which the Scots are intitled' by this article, 
amply compenſate the limited repreſentation they are allowed in the parliament 
of Great Britain; and this though much complained of by them at the time, 
is proved to be in larger proportion than their contribution of taxes toward the 
national expences.amounts to +. It is farther to be noted that an equivalent was 
given them by the 15th article, for their ſhare of taxes toward payment of the 
debts of England contracted before the union ; and that they continue to enjoy 
an ample portion of the places and emoluments under the Britiſh government : 
2 remark which is by no means intended as a reflection, the Scots being gene- 
rally found to execute the truſts repoſed in them with great fidelity and honour. 
The articles of union after much conteſt both in the Scots and Engliſh parlia- 
ments, were confirmed, and took place May 1ſt, 1707, which was ordered to 
be obſerved as a day of public thankſgiving on ſo happy an event; when the 
queen repaired to St. Paul's in great ſtate. Congratulatory addreſſes came in 
from all parts of the kingdom, the univerſity of Oxford excepted ; the Scots too 
remained ſilent on the occaſion , which argued an unthankful reluctancy in 
exchanging nominal independency for folid advantages. Antient prejudices 
however were then to be allowed for, but as both nations have now one intereſt, 

the perſon who may attempt to ſtir up animoſities between them, can be no 

ſincere friend to either. PEE: * 
So many fires happened this year in and about London, which were aſcribed 

to the careleſſneſs of ſervants, that an act of parliament was paſſed for preventing 
fres and puniſhing ſervants by whoſe negligence they might happen &: by order 
of the common- council, the clauſe relating to ſervants which ſubjected them on, 
conviction of occaſioning fires by negligence, to 100/7. penalty, or on default of 
payment to 18 months confinement and hard labour ||; was printed and 1iſtri- 
buted to every houſe for their information. | — Dn, + 

In the latter end of this ſummer, ſuch prodigious quantities of flies peſtered 
the city, that the impreſſions of people's feet in the ſtreets where they lay, are 
1 65 | : ſaid 
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= pid to, have been as perceptible as upon fnow.: but though ſome hundreds ef 
| 1507, -buſhels were ſwept into the kennels, yet happily the inhabitants eſcaped with. 
| out having their health injured by them. | 


Three enthuſiaſtic Frenchmen, Cevennois, commonly called Camiſars, yh, 
had come over to England about the cloſe of the year 1706, raiſed the curioſity 
of their countrymen and gained many followers by their extatic convulſions and 
pretenſions to the gift of propheſying. This gave great offence to the generality 
of the French refugees, and the miniſters and elders of the French chapel in the 
Savoy, (the head of the French congregations in Weſtminſter) thought it be. 
oy hoved them to examine into the miſſion of theſe new prophets. By the autho- 
| rity of the biſhop of London, their ecclefiaſtical ſuperior, they ſummoned the 
1 5 three Camiſars, Elias Marion, John Cavallier, and Durand Fage, to appear before 
1 them; which two of them refuſed, but the third complied and boldly juſtified 
their pretenſions to inſpiration. Upon this the church declared them impoſtori 
and counterfeits, and their act was confirmed by the biſhop of London, Not. 
withſtanding this anathema, the prophets and their followers continued their 
aſſemblies in Soho, branded the miniſters of the eftabliſhed church with odious 
names and characters, and denounced the heavieſt judgments againſt the city of 
London and the whole Britiſh nation. They publiſhed predictions , under the 
title of Prophetical warnings of Elias Marion, &c.” full of incoherent jargon; 
but a mixture of artifice being ſuſpected in the affair, they were proſecuted at the 
expence of all the French churches in London, as diſturbers of the public peace, 
and as falſe prophets. By ſentence of the court of Queen's-bench, Marion, 
with Nicholas Facio, and John Daude, were on the 1ſt and 2d of December, 
expoſed on a ſcaffold at Charing-croſs, and at the Royal Exchange, with a 
paper denoting their offence *. | EL! 
1708, On October 28th, 1708 died prince George of Denmark, huſband to queen 
Anne; this prince was duke of Cumberland, lord high admiral of Great Britain 
and Ireland, generaliffimo of all her majeſty's forces both by ſea and land, and 
warden of the Cinque-ports : he meddled little in buſineſs, and left an exceed- 
ing good character behind him . I? 7 
An old law of James I. for the well garbling of ſpices in London , being by 
length of time found uſeleſs, if not prejudicial, was now repealed ; and an 
equivalent was given to the city of London, for the profits formerly made of the 
Garbler's office, by laying a tax of 405. yearly, to be paid to the chamberlain of 
London, by all brokers, who if they acted as ſuch, without regular admittance, 
were now to forfeit 25/. Nevertheleſs, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon- council, may till, if they think fitting, appoint a garbler, who at the re- 
ueſt of the owner of any ſpices or drugs, garbleable, and not otherwiſe, {hall 
arble the ſame, at ſuch fees as the lord- mayor, &c. may appoint. 
The French proteſtants who had come over here after the revocation. of the 


= edict of Nantz, had indeed been well received, but with more reſerve than . 
= \_ | : | | . al 


* Tindal's Continuation of Ra in. vol. 4. p. 47. | 1 Stat. 1 Jac. I. c. 19. 
+ Idem. 104. | : 2 $ by "Df Ann, © 16 


wed 
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the united Provinces, Brandenburg and Pruſſia ; and had long endeavoured to be 
incorporated by an act of naturalization, with a people among whom they had 
taken refuge. The whig intereſt that now had a majority in partiament, and 


whoſe maxim was to countenance foreign proteſtants, at length granted their 
deſire; though many objections were made on the conflux of aliens that would 


be invited over by ſuch a meaſure, and on the bad conſequences that might re- 
ſalt therefrom. But both houſes appearing convinced, as the preamble to the 
bill expreſſed, „that the increaſe of people is a means of advancing the wealth 
« and ſtrength of a nation,” it paſſed into an act for naturalizing all foreign pro- 
teſtants, upon their taking the oaths to government, and receiving the ſacrament 
in any proteſtant church *. 4 | . 


The effects of this act appeared about the beginning of May 1709, when vaſt 


numbers of Palatines, Suabians, and other German Lutherans, being driven 
from their habitations by the oppreſſive exactions of the French, and the deſo- 


lation of their native country by the violence of war, came over here; ſo that 43 


20 ö | 6 
„ 
A. D. | 


1708. 


w_ 


1709. 


the middle of June they amounted to 12, ooo: that they did not aſſert their : 


claim to the naturalization act, proceeded. in all likelihood from their poverty. 


They conſiſted of handicrafts of all profeſſions, and being deſtitute of neceſſaries 


for ſubſiſtence, they muſt have periſhed, had not the queen immediately 
diſtributed a daily allowance to them, and ordered a ſufficient number of tents 
to be delivered out of the Tower for their encamping on- Blackheath,. and in a 
large field near Camberwell. She afterward in compliance with a petition from 


the juſtices of the peace for Middleſex, granted a brief for the collection off 


charity within that county; which brief was ſhortly afterward extended through- 
out Great Britain: at the ſame time the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, 
with other perſons of the firſt diſtinction were appointed truftees and com- 


miſſioners for receiving and diſpoſing of the money thus collected. But the- 


reports of the kind reception which theſe diſtreſſed fugitives found in England, 
encouraged ſo many other Germans to follow their countrymen, that the ſecre- 
tary at the Hague was directed to put a ſtop to their coming over: and as a 
conſiderable number of German catholics had mixed with theſe proteſtants, ſuch 
of them as did not voluntarily change their religion, were ſent back to Holland 


- 


at the queen's expence, with money to defray their charges home again. The. 
palatines who ſtaid behind, were ſome of them entertained in England, ſome - 


ſent to Ireland, to ſtrengthen; the proteſtant intereſt there, others to Carolina, 


but the greateſt part to New York under the direction of the commiſſary Du Pre, 


who ſailed with them in the beginning of April 1710, together with governor 
Hunter , where they ſettled and proved a valuable acceſſion to that colony. 


The parties of whig and tory, ſtill more inflamed by the change of government 


at the revolution; were now ſo far ripened as to give vent to their religious and 


political animoſities by the moſt outrageous. exceſſes. Dr. Sacheverel, a bold 


inſolent man of the tory party, with a very ſmall ſhare of religion, virtue, learn- 


bog, or good ſenſe, reſolved to force himſelf into preferment and popularity, by 
petulantly 


® Stat, 7 Ann. c, 5. this act was repealed by 10 Ann. e. 5. + Tindal. 148. 
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—Ypetulantly railing at low churchmen and diſſenters; Which he did in ſeveral ſu. 
1709, mons and defamatory writings, full of indecent and ſcurrilous language. At 1, 
ſummer aſſizes at Derby, where he preached before the judges Auguſt 5th thi 
year, and particularly on November 5th at St. Paul's, before the lord- mayor and 
aldermen of London &, he indulged himſelf in ſuch violent declamation, that 
both the man and his diſcourſe were generally condemned. He aſſerted the 
doctrine of non- reſiſtance to government in the utmoſt extent; reflected ſeverely 
on the act of toleration, and ſaid the church was violently attacked by her ene. 
mies, and looſely defended by her pretended friends: he animated the people to 
ſtand up for the church, for which he added, he ſounded the trumpet ; and de- 
ſired them to put on the whole armour of God. The lord-mayor, Sir Samuel 
Garrard, however, undertook 'to propoſe to the court of aldermen that they 
ſhould return the doctor thanks for his ſermon, and deſire him to print it; but 
though the motion was rejected, it proved ſufficient encouragement to Sacheverel 
for publiſhing it with a dedication to his lordſhip. The tory party magnified 
this ſermon ſo highly, that about 40,000 were ſoon diſperſed over the nation; 
the queen, though ſhe leaned to the tory fide, ſeemed highly offended at it, and 
the miniſtry looked upon it as an attack that was not to be:deſpiſed. _ 
On December 13th, theſe ſermons were complained of in the houſe of com- 
mons as advancing poſitions directly oppoſite to revolution principles, to the pre. 
ſent government and to the proteſtant ſucceſſion. Sacheyerel being ordered to 
attend them the next day, was then examined, owned the two ſermons, and 
pleaded the encouragement given him by the lord- mayor to the printing the lat- 
ter: Sir Samuel being a member of the houſe was aſked whether he authorized 
the publication; which he choſe to deny. It was reſolved to impeach Sachere- 
rel of high crimes and miſdemeanors, which was done at the bar of the houſe of 
lords in the name of all the commons of Great Britain ; a committee was ap- 
inted to draw up articles againſt him, and he was taken into the cuſtody of a 
ſerjeant at arms . wy Lo „ e TAS 
The clergy in general eſpouſed Sacheverel's cauſe, whom they eſteemed as 
their champion ſtanding in the breach; many ſermons were preached both in 
London and other places to provoke the people, which unhappily ſucceeded too 
well. There were other circumſtances that concurred to put the populace in an 
ill humour; it was a time of ſcarcity, fo that the poor were greatly diſtreſſed: | 
the coming over of the Palatines, and the great contributions' raiſed for their 
relief, filled the poor with indignation, who thought they had a better right to 
thoſe charities thus intercepted by ſtrangers ; and all thoſe who were diſaffected, 
ſtudied to heighten their reſentments. On February 27, 1710, Sacheverel was 
brought to a ſolemn' trial in Weſtminſter-hall before the houſe of lords, and he 
was followed by multitudes, both going and coming, who ſhewed great 27 


rence by thronging about him, and ſtriving to kiſs his hand. Could a Nara, 


From 2 Cor. xi. 26.— Perili among falſe brethren. I than in 1683. and being attended with much now, 
+ A very hard froſt ſet in on Cbriſtmas-day at | greatnumbers of cattle eſpecially ſheep, periſhed, 
night, which with ſome ſhort intervals laſted longer] 


if 


* 
5 
” 


far develt himſelf of compaſſion for his fellow-creatures, their folly under o- 

ſonal deluſions, would almoſt diſpoſe him to think they deſerved to be wholly 1710. . 
under the power of their temporary political idols: but ſuch a wiſh is ſhocking _  . J 
to humanity, as puniſhment. is only due to the intentionally wicked; and too 4 
many of thoſe who enſnare the affections of the people come under this diſtinc- 
% the proſecution of Sacheverel, the populace. conceived the ruin ef the | - 
church was intended by the contrivance of the preſbyterians.' On the ſecond day — 
they grew ſtill more riotous, crouding about his coach and obliging all perſons | 
they met to pull off their hats to him; thoſe who refuſed compliance were ſure, 
to be abuſed, and among theſe were ſeveral members of parliament. In the 
evening, the rioters broke all the windows in Mr. Daniel Burgeſs's meeting- 
houſe in New-court, Carey-ſtreet ; and breathed deſtruction to all diſſenters. On 
the third day, the mob, after conducting Sacheverel to his lodgings in the Tem- 
ple, ran again to Burgeſs's meeting-houſe, and tearing down the pulpit, pews, 1 
benches, and all that was combuſtible, made a bonfire of them in Lincoln's- ian- 8 it 
fields, ſhouting for High-church and Sacheverel. To ſuch a height did their 
fury riſe that could they have found Daniel Burgeſs, they propoſed to have burnt 
him in his pulpit, in the midſt of the pile. Other parties of them demoliſhed 
the meeting-houſes of Mr. Earl in Hanover-ſtreet, Long-Acre, Mr. Bradbury's 
in New-ſtreet, Shoe-lane, Mr. Taylor's in Leather-lane, Mr. Wright's in 
Blackfriars, and Mr, Hamilton's in Clerkenwell : they alſo threatened to pull 
down the houſes of the lord-chancellor, and of all the other managers of the 
proſecution. Theſe diſorders did not want leaders, for ſome hackney coaches 
were obſerved to follow the mobs, from which meſſages were carried to them. 
The directors of the Bank being apprehenſive of danger, applied to Whitehall 
for a guard, which was ſent, while other ſoldiers were directed to diſperſe the 
mob; the guards at Whitehall and St. James's were doubled, the Weſtminſter 
militia was kept under arms, and one regiment of the London trained bands 
was kept on duty, during the remainder of the trial. FF 

The lords having found Sacheverel guilty of the charges exhibited againſt him 

by the commons, ſentence was paſſed on him March 21ſt, by which he was ſuſ- 
| pended from preaching during three years ; his two ſermons were ordered to be 
burnt before the Royal Exchange, by the hands of the common hangman, in 
the preſence of the lord-mayor of the city of London, and the ſheriffs of London 
and Middleſex. The lord-mayor was not a little mortified at being obliged to 
aſſiſt at the burning of a ſermon which he had approved, and as Sacheverel 
| allerted in his dedication, commanded to be printed : he therefore moved that 

| he might be excuſed attending this execution, being a member of parliament, 
A debate ariſing, it was deferred until the houſe. was informed what anſwer his 
lordſhip returned to the ſheriffs, when they ſhould require his attendance; and ſo 
that buſineſs was dropped. | Pe et, 
dome of the rioters had been apprehended, of whom two were ſentenced to 
die, but neither of them ſuffered ; the remiſſneſs in puniſhing ſo great a diſorder 
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was looked upon as an encouragement to new tumults, and there was a ſecret 
management in the whole affair that cauſed general amazement. As ſoon 46 
it was'known what a mild ſentence the lords had paſſed on Sacheverel, thoſe 
who ſapported him during his trial, expreſfed inconceivable gladneſs, as if they 


| had obtained a victory; and honfires with illuminations and other marks of joy, 


appeared not only in London, but all over the kingdom *. Rt 
Theſe proceedings were but the prelude to the victory which the tories pain. 
ed ſoon after, by a total change of the miniſtry, and diſſolution of the parlia- 


ment; which made it evident that the queen was got into bad hands ſince the 


death of prince George of Denmark. On September 28th ſhe cauſed the ſeal; 
to be put to a commiſſion for renewing or changing the lieutenancy of the city of 


London, by which ſeveral whigs who were in the former, were left out, and 


who had offended the queen by his application in favour of the late miniſtry, 


tories put in their places. This new commiſſion was chiefly intended, both to 
revent Sir Gilbert Heathcote, then near the chair, and governor of the Bank, 


from being choſen lord-mayor ; and to ſtrengthen the intereſt of the high. 
church party, in the city election of members to parliament, which generally 


influences other elections. But this ſcheme was to late to deprive alderman - 
Heathcote of his election, as mayor, though the tories ſet up Sir Richard Hoare 
againſt him. When the new lieutenancy preſented their addreſs to the queen, 


ſhe took that opportunity to defire them © as they had great fortunes of their 


t own, that they would uſe their endeavours to ſupport the public credit.“ It 
was expected that this hint would have engaged the tory party to advance 


money to government, or to employ their ſtrength to ſupport the public funds; 


but neither of theſe events happened, for. the ſtocks continued ſinking to the 


great uneaſineſs of the new miniſtry f. 


Under the ſurpriſe from the unexpected diſſolution of parliament during the 


ferment raiſed by Dr. Sacheverel's trial, the high-church party far outnumbered 


thoſe elected on the contrary fide. The prepoſſeſſions of the populace were par- 


ticularly ſeen in the election for the city of Weſtminſter, where Mr. Medlicot 
and Mr. Croſs, being ſet up by the high-church party, thoſe who offered to 


give their votes in favour of their competitors general Stanhope, and Sir Henry 


Botton Colt, were knocked down, and ſo ill treated, that many were deterred 
from polling ; by which means the former candidates obtained a very great ma- 
jority. It was expected that the election for London, would balance that for 


Weſtminſter, but by the induſtry of the tory intereſt in the court of aldermen, 


Sir William Withers, Sir Richard Hoare, Sir George Newland, and Mr. John 
Caſs, all of the ſame complexion, were choſen. Illuminations, ringing of bells 
and bonfires, proclaimed the infatuation of the vulgar, who broke all the wit- 


4 dows that were unlighted ; and had been guilty of a great outrage on the p 25 


of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, lord- mayor elect, and one of the whig candidates; 
who in going out of Guildhall was not. only inſulted with reproachful language, 


but had his face ſpit upon. Wo " 


> | * Tindal. 149162. ES + Idem. 192, 
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dir Gilbert Heathoote was according to cuſtom ſworn into his office at the PF 
| 7 | > A. D. 

Exchequer on October zoth, but the pageantry and ſome other parts of the ſo- 1716. 


lemnity Were omitted, as he well knew he was not acceptable to the common 
people; ſome of whom inſulted him in the cavalcade. B 


"The ſtatate/intitled {iza Panic & Cerviciae of Hen. III. being by the alter- 


ation of circumſtances' rendered improper for. the preſent times, a ſtandard 


more ſuitable was thought neceſlary for regulating the ſale of ſo important a ne- 
ceflary of life as bread; So much therefore of the above-mentioned law as con- 
cerned the aſſize of bread, was now repealed; and power was given to the court 


of lord- mayor and aldermen of London, or to the lord-mayor alone by order of 


the faid court, and the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen or other chief magiſtrates of 


other cities or corporations, or to two or more juſtices of the peace, in ſuch 


places where there ſhall be no ſuch mayor, &c. to aſcertain and appoint, within 
their reſpective juriſdictions, the aſſize and weight of all forts of bread, accordin 
to the price which the grain, meal or flour, of which ſuch bread is made, all 


bear in their reſpective public markets; making reaſonable allowance to the ba- 


kers for their trouble. It was alſo enacted that no bread ſhall be made for ſale, 
but thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the names of white, wwheaten, and houſehold, or ſuch 
other ſorts as ſhall be publicly licenſed and allowed by the before-mentioned 
magiſtrates of London and other places. All bakers were likewiſe to mark their 
loaves as the ſaid magiſtrates ſhould direct *. e 


1 
- - ” 


The famous South- ſea company that afterward occaſioned ſo much diſtur- 


bance, was incorporated September 8th this year; and the occaſion of erecting 
this company is thus related. There happened to be a very large arrear of navy, 
victualling, and tranſport debentures, without any eſtabliſhed funds to put 
them in a regular courſe of being diſcharged ; for this reaſon principally, as well 
as partly on account of the change of the miniſtry, they were at a large diſcount 
in the market. If therefore a fund could be created for the regular payment of the 
intereſt of the ſaid large arrear, and at the ſame time plauſible means deviſed to give 
the creditors hopes of farther advantages by a new and alluring branch of com- 
merce, the earl of Oxford thought he might turn the ſcheme to account. Cer- 


tain propoſals had been handed about for making ſettlements in the South Seas, 


in contemplation of the immenſe commercial profits that might thus be reaped, 


which were plauſible allurements for an enterpriſing commercial nation. The 


| queen was therefore impowered to incorporate the proprietors of theſe debts by 
act of parliament +, certain duties were aſſigned for paying the intereſt, and an 
allowance made for the charges of the company. A royal charter paſſed in con- 
ſequence, incorporating the company of merchants trading to the South Seas, in 


the cuſtomary form; and the ſtock continuing to riſe in price, the general 


court of the company, on the queen's aſſurances of aſſiſting them with a ſufficient 
 borce to eſtabliſh their trade, reſolved to carry on the ſaid trade with a cargo to 

fer! E223 413] g 2 pb By 1 L be 
Stat. $ Ann, c. 18. See alſo 1 Geo. 1. c. | trade was to continue notwithſtand the redemption of 


26, &c, 4 Rs their fund. Bt | 
7 Stat. 9 Ann. C. 21. By vo Ann. c. 30. their | - was nt ad 9H „ Sh $4 1 
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Chap. XVIII.. UNDER ANNE 
das involved, made the prince meet with A cool reception from the miniſtry, 
and a warm one from all the people in the whig intereſt *; particularly from the 
citizens of London. Sir Alexander Cairnes, and Sir Theodore Janſſen, waited 
upon his highneſs, who having Kindly received them, was pleaſed to ſay, that he 
vas extremely obliged to the citizens; ſince the raiſing of the ſiege of Turin, 
and the glorious conſequences thereof, were next to God, owing to their ſeaſon- 
able ſupply of money; the citizens of London having by her majeſty's PER 
lent Joſeph, emperor of Germany, the ſum of 200,000. upon the ſecurity of 
his revenues in Sileſia. The gentlemen; replied, that when the citizens made 
that loan, they had not the improvement of their money ſo much in view, as 
the honour of being ſerviceable to the common cauſe, and of having an oppor- 
tunity to ſhew their reſpects to a prince fo greatly diſtinguiſhed for his many 
| olorious actions: and as they reckoned themſelves particularly obliged ' to his 
ighneſs's integrity, for the punctual N of their intereſt and principal; 
fo, if in the courſe of the preſent war he ſhould. have occaſion for any greater 
ſums, they would readily advance them upon his highneſs's own ſecurity. 
They concluded with à deſire, that he would be pleaſed to accept of a ſmall 
entertainment, which they intended to give him in the city, and that he would 
fx a day for that purpoſe, The lord- mayor and aldermen, moſt of whom were 
concerned in the Silefian loan, propoſed to ſhew their reſpect to the prince alſo, 
and make it a joint entertainment. But one of the court ſuggeſting that they 
would do well to know how the queen would take ſuch an invitation to prince 
Eugene, two aldermen were ſent to conſult the earl of Dartmouth on that point; 
their commiſſion however being only verbal, lord Dartmouth wrote to the lord- 
mayor, that her majeſty would return no anſwer to any meſſage that was not 
brought with the ſame reſpect that had always been paid bythe city to her pre- 
deceſſors. As the occaſion did not in truth call for that formality, the advantage 
thus taken to diſcountenance that act of civihty, ' only ſnews how great perſons 
will ſometimes expoſe their littleneſs to indulge party reſentments: the alder- 
men did not think it fitting to take any farther ſteps in the affair, to the great 
mortification of the generality of the citizens. CCC 
The act for naturalizing foreign proteſtants was now repealed + ;; this repeal 
had been attempted laſt year, when the lords threw it out, but it now. paſſed 
both houſes and received the royal aſſent. The French refugees had made leſs 
uſe of the act in their favour than might have been expected; but in the inter- 
ral between the former motion for repealing it, and its rejection by the lords, 
above 2009 wert maturalized. it 551.55 to 21591 Sth IO bot oor nts ang, 
During the refidence of prince Eugene here, another ſtrange panic ſeized. the 
people, of which it is difficult to give any canſiſtent aecount; it may only in 
general be noted as has been hinted: on another occaſion, that ſuch popular 
| prepoſſeffions commonly happen when the minds of the people are ſtrongly diſ- 
E&mpered by party animoſities. In the month of March, ſome nocturnal diſor- 
Tindal, 236. + Stat. 10 Ann. c. 5. - oo | 
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of the miniſtry, in which the diſgrace of the duke of Marlborough "DF 
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1712. 


ders committed in the ſtreets: by rakes and dtunken ſoldiers, gave birth w z 


Zuilty of the late barbarities within London and Weſtminſter, and parts adja- 
100 J. was promiſed for every perſon, who, fince the firſt of February laſt, had 


ing and propagating the alarm. Mad HI in Yow tnt ol nv 
Some overtures for peace having been made between the contending powers 


prerogatives of the crown, they ought not to meddle with it. But the majority 


magnifying the preſent conduct, and ſeverely reflecting on the former miniſtry, 
| were diſcontented with the terms of peace mentioned in the queen's late 
Many complaints being made of the intruſion of foreigners, who contrary to 


exerciſed ſeveral manual operations and carried on trades by retail; it was enacted 


HISTORY OFLONDON N 
report, that great numbers of diſaffected perſons, under the name of Mohocks 
or Hawkabites, had combined together to. diſturb the publio peace; and in 
inhuman and harbarous manner, without the leaſt provocation, aſſaulted 5 
wounded thoſe they met by night, by flitting or flatting their noſes, cutti 
off ears, gapgitig; or dictending, their mouths with an Iron inſttument, u 
many other dreadful cruelties. This report was ſo induſtrieuſly improved, that 
printed papers were daily cried about, giving accounts of the apprehending ang 
committing of many . perſons to priſons fur ſuch: harbarities, among whom, b 
was inſinvated „ Were vers perſons of. great diſtinction. 1 This rumeur gainin 
univerſal credit,” ſtruck ſuch à terror among the credulbus and . — 
that at the approach 0 night many durſt not ſtir abroad, for fear of being 
Mmohocked: BE ACE nnn x22 Oh 4H 4 04 TIC ain by oy my ft 
Theſe fictitious ſtories: prevailed ſo far as to occaſion the queen to iſſue out: 
proclamation for the ſuppteſſing of riots, and apprehending of; ſueh as had been 


cent ; and, as an encouragement to apprehend all ſuch offenders, a reward of 


without any provocation wounded, ſtabbed, or maimed, or who ſhould, before 
the firſt day of May, wound, ſtab,” or maim any of her majeſty ſubjects. Thi 
proclamation gave ſanction to theſe reports; however, it does not appear, that 
any perſon was convicted of ſuch crimes; but the agents of the men in power 
were ſhrewdly ſuſpected of attempting to throw an odium on the Whigs by ſtart 

d / d on 


a motion was made in the court of common- council on June 12th, for an addrel 
to the queen on that ſubject; which was objected to by Sir Gilbert Heathcote 
and Sir Charles Peers, who alleged that the making peace or war being the 


who knew ſuch a ſtep would be acceptable to the court, carried the motion for 
an addreſs, which was preſented two days after, together with another from 
the court of lieutenancy; when the queen knighted John Caſs and William 
Stuart the ſheriffs, and Samuel Clarke. Upon the example thus ſet by the cot · 
poration of London, addreſſes were promoted every where, full of groſs fldttery, 


which ſome carried as far back as king William's reign : but theſe addreſſes could 
not reſtrain the murmurings of the whigs, and even of | many: tories, who 


ſpeech . SAU ii 105: 
the laws and cuſtoms of the city, and to the great prejudice of the citizens, 
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» Tindal, 273. 
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Chap, XVIII. 1 0 N. DE R ANN E. 11 
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0 ing free of the city, ſhall by any colour, way, or means what 
« indirectly by himſelf or any other, uſe, exerciſe, or occupy, any a 


99 ' 
175 : of "Li | ! — Ara #4 $5579 211. 4 2 10 Au e ane 
« Provided that nothing in this af ſhall be conſtrued to the prohibiting any 


« citizen from keeping in bis ſervice-any perſon, under the age of twenty one, 
« upon trial in order to be bound apprentice, for any time not exceeding three 


« months : nor to prohibit any citizen dealing in coarſe heavy goods, from em- 
« ploying any yearly, ſervant living with him, in the weighing, rummaging, 
« ]ading or unlading ſuch merchandize; or in any labour not concerning the art, 


« carders, ſpinners, knitters, or brewers; '. 


{3 £247 : 


k BILE”: CCC £1 0369 15363598; dio 
On the 16th of March, 1713, the committee, to whom the enquiry into 


| complaints againſt the office of coal - meters in London, had been referred, made 


their report to the court of lord- mayor and aldermen. In which, after reciting 


the right of the city to the ſaid office, and ſeveral acts of common-council for 
the regulation thereof, made in the 24 Henry VIII. 44 Elizabeth, 18 Fac. I. 
and on March 3, 1653, declared, We are therefore of opinion, that the 
ancient order and method of the coal- office ought to be obſerved and kept, and 
A that it is incumbent on the alderman of Billingſgate-ward to ſee the ſame 
performed. And that as well the maſter-meters, as the under-meters, are 


| © liable to be puniſhed, by ſuſpenſion, removal, or otherwiſe, as this court ſhall | 
« think fit. That the ſaid maſter-meters have no right to employ what deputies, 


* or under- meters, they pleaſe ; but that it is the right of the lord- mayor and 
* aldermen to allow of the deputies, or under- meters. That the ſaid deputies. 
* or under-meters, ought not to be diſplaced, but upon a reaſonable. cauſe, and 


| © that upon application to the lord-mayor and aldermen for that purpoſe : but 


the alderman of the ſaid ward may ſuſpend. an; under-meter, till the pleaſure of 
| © this court is known therein. That the books of the coal-office do concern the 


* right of the inheritance of this city, and ought to be uſed and inſpected by this 


court, as they ſhall find occafion, &c. That no under-meter ought to begin: 
* to work in coals, before a, cocket of permit has been iſſued. from the lord- 
. Mayor's office, &.. Which report being read, it was approved of by the 
lad court, and ordered to be entered in the repertory... And it was thereupon 


ordered,  * that the ſaid maſter-meters do, obſerve. the ancient method and uſage 


| © of ſhipping their under-meters, according to their ſeniority. , And that the 


under meters do not take their fellow's labour out of their turns, upon pain of 
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3713. © they ſhall appear to anſwer complaints. 
4 Ihe ſuſpention of Dr. Sacheverel expiring March 23d, that day was celebrated 
in London and other parts of the kingdon, with extraordinary fejoicings. The 

Sunday following he preached for the firſt time at his church of St. Saviours, 10 

| A thronged audience; his text was Luke xxiii.' 34. Father forgive tht fe 

e they know. not what they do:“ and his ſermon contained an implied parallel 
between his ſufferings and thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt. Not long after, the houſe 1 
commons to ſhew their diſapprobation of his former proſecution, defired him t, 
preach before them at St. Margaret's Weſtminſter on the 29th of May, the 
anniverſary of the reſtoration of Charles II. an excellent opportunity for giſtin. 
guiſhing himſelf in favour of the prevailing court-ptinciples ; and he had the 
thanks of the houſe for his diſcourſe; | Nor was the court backward in reward. 
ing and encouraging ſo zealous an agent, for upon the vacancy of the redtorſhip 


* 


* 


* 
4 


> 


of St. Andrew Holbourn, he was promoted to that valuable benefice *. 
Peace being concluded between the Britiſh and French miniſters, at Utrecht, 
April 28th, it was proclaimed at London May 5th, with the uſual ſolemaities; 
but the people were in general ' diſſatisfied with the terms of it, which were 
much agitated both in parliament and in print. 'The 7th of July was appoint- 
ed for a day of general thankſgiving on the occaſion, when the queen propoſed to 
attend the ſervice at St. Paul's, but being indiſpoſed by the gout, both houſes of 
parliament went thither without her, the lords going in their robes with great 
ſtate : the whigs abſented themſelves for other reaſons. In the evening grand 
illaminations were diſplayed and bonfires lighted throughout London and Weft- 
minſter; and magnificent fireworks were played off on the Thames, over 

againſt Whitehall r, and in Weſt Smithfield0MMoe . 
The tory maxims by which the court was now guided, - threatened great dan- 
ger to the proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the queen herſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected of 
i EY”. ſecretly favouring the claim of the pretender : thus much was evident, that pa- 
—_—* piſts and jacobites received great countenance from the diſtinguiſhing marks of 
| favour ſhewn to the duke D'Aumont, ambaſſador extraordinary from France, 
who made his public entry into London in a moſt pompous manner. He ws. 
lodged at Powis houſe in Great Ormond-ſtreet, and while he continued tothrow 
Handfuls of money out from his coach among the . his liberality pro- 
cured their acclamations; but when he diſcontinued that cuſtom, they infulted 
him with the cry of No papiſt, no pretender ! But though this alteration of con- 
duct in him, might influence the moſt abject of the mob to treat him in this 
manner, there were not wanting other cauſes to influence them in the change of 
their ſtile. His domeſtics had ſmuggled over great quantities of wines, fils 
and other goods, and vended them to the prejudice of the tradeſmen' in London 
and Weſtminſter : ſome French merchants here took this opportunity alſo to 
bring over Burgundy and Champaign, which before the ambaſſador's arrival, 
were ſold by retail at his houſe' and other places, at lower rates than at the 
e l 0 WAG P23 dl PORE REES — taverns, 
® Tindal. 325. | 1 Idem, 313. 324. | 
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taverns. This produeed à. great clamour againſt him, many. iuſults were offered 72 


before his houſe, which being reſented, a ſcuffle inſued ; and it became neceſſary 1713. 
to order the conſtables of the pariſh to. guard ir, ͤ robe Feet 
A more remarkable affair happened at his houſe ſoon after, which excited 
much ſpeculation. On January 26th, 1714, while the doke D Aumont was 
entertaining the Venetian ambaſſador, c the envoys of Sweden and Florence, lord 
Waldgrave, and other perſons of diſtinction, at dinner; the e about 
three O clock were alarmed by a cry of fire which broke out in one of the upper 
rooms. In leſs than two hours the houſe was burnt to the ground; and all that 
the domeſtics could do was to ſave the plate, and ſome of the richeſt of the fur- 
niture. How the fire began, was then, and ſtill remains, a myſtery ;- many re- 
-ports-circulated on the occaſion, one of which was, that Powis houſe was de- 
ſignedly burnt, to afford a pretence for removing the ambaſſador to Somerſet 
houſe, where he was accommodated on that event, which lying on the banks of 
the Thames, any perſon might have more private acceſs to him by water . 
Others ſaid, that the Pretender came over with the ambaſſador, and had private 
interviews with the queen and ſome of her miniſters; but that his reſidence 
here being ſuſpected, the houſe was fired to favour his eſcape in the con- 
fuſion. The houſe was afterward magnificently rebuilt at the French kin g's ex- 
While the queen continued in an uncertain ſtate of health, the friends of the 
Pretender believed, that all things were preparing for his reſtoration; thoſe who 
favoured the Hanover ſucceſſion, were not a little apprehenſive of the deſtination 
of an armament ſaid to be fitting out in the ports of France. A panic ſeized the 
monied men, and the funds fell greatly; the directors of the Bank repreſented 
the dangers that threatened public credit, to the lord treafurer, - who. received 
the application favourably, and promiſed his endeavours for their ſupport, - As 
the queen's illneſs was the immediate object of fear, ſhe: by the advice of her 
miniſters wrote the following. letter to Sir Samuel Stanier lord-mayor of 
London. 57 . d AS > „ : £5286 phe 4 
© ARE R. 


Right truſty and well- beloved, we greet you well.” 


* 


* Although an aguiſh indiſpoſition, ſucceeded by a fit of the gout, has de- 
* tained us at this place longer than we deſigned ; yet, ſince it has pleaſed 
. Almighty God to reſtore us to ſuch a degree of health, that we hope to be 
7 able ſoon to return to our uſual reſidence, we continue determined to open 
dur parliament on Tueſday the ſixteenth of this inſtant February, according 
10 the notice given by nene. nity oS 
MA Thus much, we have judged proper to communicate to you, and by you to 
3 , © court of aldermen, and to' our other loving ſubjects of our good city of 
4 ondon; to the intent that you may all in your ſeveral ſtations contribute to 
beountenance, and put a' ſtop to thoſe malicious rumours, ſpread by evil- 
| 8 R | ae SC diſpoſed 


1714. 


1 urs TORY! or LOND ON Dock 
A diſpoſed perſons, to the prejudice of credit, ad the eminent t hazard of the 


RD. an Lag on -peace and tranquillity. A133 119% 97 on win 


1714. 
« And ſo we bid you farewell.” | 
Given at our caſtle at Windfor, the "Wy day. of F dane 1 I q 4 1 


1 
Vin! iM 


* 1 ore the twelfth year an. teign. 
aol, sone Ent 03033 her majeſty's velmnand S 


This inder and the aer of the pretended armaments being 4 chimetz 
d elled the fears of the generality, and ſoon put a ſtop to the run upon the 
bank T. An increaſe of public wealth may be fairly argued” from an act of the 
inſuing parliament, Which reduced the legal ee of New from lix, to fir 
ren ren ift be Reefs ee 
| , Two Fit officess; Hugh und William Kelly; being ſeized for enliſting men 
in the pretender” s ſetvice, in London and Weſteninſter, the miniſters could not 
avoid taking notice of ſuch open treaſonable practices; a proclamation a 
therefore publiſhed, on June 23d, offering a reward of 5000/7. for apprehending 
the pretender, whenever he ſhould land, or pretend to land, in Great Britain, 
The commons, who thought this ſum too little, offered in an addreſs to the 
queen, to grant 100, ooo J. as a farther reward for that ſervice 8. The citizens of 
London preſented al ſo an addreſs exprefling their ſatisfacton at this proclamation, 
Theſe meaſures began to be neceſſary, as the pretender's friends had arrived to 
ſuch a degree of aſſurance, as to aſſert his right, and drink his health publicly: 
above roo Iriſh papiſts held a feaſt at the Sun-tavern in the Strand, where the 
lord Fingal was choſen ſteward, and all the company were admitted by a 
printed ticket, in which was a 'repreferitation or the n Ay under 
foot |]. Y 
Wo Ann died on Sunday Auguſt iſt, 17 14, and with ker ended: the die 
line of the Stuarts: the prejudices of her education, had a great ſhare in ſully- 
| ing the glory of her reign, and co-operated' with the- patrons of the ſeeret ene- 
mies of the conſtitution of this country. Aloud noiſe for the chureh, prevented 
all attention to the calamity and deſtruction preparing for the ſtate ; and nothing 
but the queen's ſudden removal prevented the execution of thoſe: ſchemes in 


favour of the pretender, which the makers of the peace had laid, and for which 
The national debt amounted to about 50 mil- 
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During the reign of bing George "1 


PHE projeſiant. acceſſion. to the crown. of ee La on the Jeath of 
the duke of Glouceſter, fon to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, afterward 


queen, of England, been entailed on the princeſs Sophia, daughter of the pri 
9 ce 
4 $ Tindal. 364. | 


.. According to the new alte this was 714 


+ Tindal. 336. 
| 4 Stat. 12 Ann, A. 2. c. 16. 


ll 4 365. 
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chep-xIX. UNDERGO GEORGE I. 


ceſs Elizabeth, and Frederic the cleQor! palatine , and her .iflue +; on her IP. 
death, the inheritance; reſted in her ſon Gegrge Lewis, duke of Brunſwick and 1714. 
Lunenburg and Elector of Hanover. This prince was now 54 years old, had 


great talents and-experience,' which he had manifeſted on. many important oce, 


327 
1714. 


- E . 


cuſtomary: places in London and Weſtminſter, by the proper offic 
the lord- mayor and aldermen, with the uſual ſolemnit ies. 
The king ſoon after, accompanied by his eldeſt ſon, prince George, ſet out 
for England, and made a public entry into London September goth, attended by 
above 200 coaches. of the nobility and gentry, all with ſix horſes. At t. Mar- 


garers-bill he was met by the lord- mayor, aldermen, ſheriff, recorder, and 


ers aſſiſted by 


officers of the city of London in whoſe, name, Sir Peter King the recorder, 


made him a congratulatory ſpeech: the lord- mayor delivered the city ſword to the 
king, and receiving it back with a command to carry it before him, he bore it in the 

rocettion bare- headed. The Southwark militia, the London trained bands and 
artillery company, with the Weſtminſter militia, lined the ſtreets, in their re- 
ſpective juriſdictions; as did the ſeveral city companies in their formalities, from 


Stock's-market to St. Paul's church- yard: The cannon at the Tower and St. 
James's park were diſcharged during the proceſſion, and the evening concluded 


with every teſtimony of public joy.“ VVV 
A few days after, the city addreſs was preſented to the king, together with 


one from the court of lieutenancy of London; to which his majeſty returned 
this pertinent and gracious anſwer: I take theſe addreſſes very kindly, - I have 


« lately been made ſenſible of what conſequence the city of London is, and 
* therefore ſhall be ſure to take all their privileges and intereſts into my parti- 
% cular protection.“ As an immediate mark of his favour, he conferred the 
honour of knighthood on John Ward, Gerard Conyers, Thomas Scawen, Peter 


Delme, Joſeph Lawrence, and Robert Child, Eſqts. 


On the enſuing lord-mayor's day, the king with. the prince and . princeſs of 
Wales having accepted an invitation of the city magiſtrates fo dine at Guildhall, 
they went with a ſpendid retinue, to the uſual place for ſeeing the proceſſion, 


oppoſite Bow-church, Cheapſide. Being conducted afterward by the ſheriffs to 


Guildhall, the lord-mayor kneeling at the entrance preſented the city ſword to 
the king, and receiving it back, carried it before his majeſty to the court- room, 
and thence to the huſtings where the royal company dined. The lord- mayor 
having the honour to preſent the firſt glaſs of wine to the king, he ordered a 
patent to be made out for creating him a baronet, and directed '1000/. to be 
paid to the ſheriffs as a donation for the relief and diſcharge of poor debtors. 

With the new king a change of meaſures took place, and the pernicious max- 
ims of the tories gave way to more wholeſome counſels.” The old parliament 
was diſſolved January 5th, 1715, and a new one ſummoned, in beast for 
which, the whig intereſt gained the aſcendancy. The members choſen for 


* See p. CC e th Ke ei Da F 8 
1 Stat, 12 & 13 W. III. The princeſs Sophia and her iſſue were naturalized by 4 Ann, c. 1. zud c. 4. 
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London were Sir John Ward, Sir Thomas Scawen, Robert Heyſham, and 
| 1715. Peter Godfrey, Eſqrs: to whom the citizens gave very particular inftruQions, - 
for their future conduct, under twenty-one heads, which by inference included 
very ſevere cenſures on the concluding meaſures of the late rein“. 
_ January 2oth being appointed a day of general thankſgiving, for the kings 
happy and peaceable acceſſion to the throne, his majeſty” with the prince and. 
princeſs of Wales, the great officers of ſtate, and a grand retinue, attended 
divine ſervice at St. Paul's; the lord- mayor and aldermen aſſiſted, the city com- 
panies in their ſtands, and the trained bands, lined the ſtreets; at night the 
uſual illuminations, bonfires, &c. proclaimed the general ſatis faction. 
His majeſty having at the opening of the parliament, hinted his apprehenſions: 
of ſome attempt I 8760 of the Pretender, the citizens gave him aſſurances of 
their attachment by an addreſs, which was thankfully received; as was another 
in the names of the merchants and other traders of the city of London . 
Ihe tories, though diſcountenanced at court, were ſufficiently inſolent from 
the plan of diſturbance now forming, to interrupt the public tranquillity on days 
of feſtivity. The juſtices of Weſtminſter and Middleſex publiſhed an order: for 
preſerving the peace, but with ſo little effect, that on the King's birth-day; 
May 28th, the mob inſulted the citizens who ſhewed their joy by illuminations 
and bonfires. By the care of the magiſtrates they were ſomewhat reſtrained oa 
that day, but the next day which was the anniverſary of king Charles's reſtora- 
tion, they made greater illuminations and rejoieings than had been made on the 
part of the whigs the day before, eſpecially in the city of London; where the 
mob broke all the windows that were not illuminated, and among them thoſe of 
the lord- mayor. They inſulted four of the life guard who were patrolling, and 


1715. 


made 


8 general obligation of adhering to that mode of con- 


nourable rR Ust repoſed in him. 


_ | living times, and would rather advance general 


* As members are ſent to parliament, to repreſent 
their e/efors at large, they are bound in honour and 
conſcience to repreſent the /en/e of their conſtituents 
where it is notified to them; their repre/entation. is 
elſe a mere farce. In ſuch caſes, they have no equi- 
table claim to any will of their own; as they do not 
fit in parliament in their own right, as the peers from 
their extenſive poſſeflions do, who are conſidered as 
bodies politic in their own perſons. Where no in- 
ſtructions are tranſmitted to members, they have a diſ- 
eretionary power indeed of acting, but ſtill under the 


duct which they fincerely believe the majority of their 
elicQors. will approve : and every member who be- 
haves otherwiſe, either from obſtinacy, or unconſti- 
tutional influence, is a betrayer of the ſacred and ho- 
Perhaps ſome more pertinent place might have 
been found in the remaining part of the hiffory, for 
the above remark ; bat the writer now approaches 


truths, than make particular applications, where they 
can be conveniently avoided. In this intelligent age, 
plain facts are ſufficiently eloquent, and the proper 
inferences from them wilt not be eaſily SEES 


enjoy, and long may we enjoy all our natural rights; 


but we ſhould not forget that extremes are always 
"hurtful, An odious character when dead, is juſtly 
conſigned to future times branded with all the in- 
famy his demerits intitle him to; but while be is 
alive, cenſure ought to be ſo-far tempered with de- 
cency, as not to render him callous by the acrimony 


of reputation, from the deſpair: of obtaining an). 


juſtify their looſe behaviour, by arguing that they 
may as well be whores as be thought ſuch; and the 
political writers of the preſent age clearly defeat thei 
own purpoſes by the coarſe illiberality of their perſo- 
nal invectives, which deſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame, 
The avidity with which writings of this claſs are te- 
ceived, is a ſurer indication of the decline of literary 
[paſtes than of the exiſtence and growth of true patio. 
1 On the 22d of April at Sh. 6“. 2”. in tie 
morning, happened a central eclipſe of the fun, 
during the height of which the ſtars became viſible; 
two French mathematicians, by direction of ide 
| RoyalAcademy of Sciences, came over here to obſerve 
it, who were civilly entertained by the Royal Socf!), 


Freedom in writing is one of the greateſt bleſſings we 


— 


with whom they joined in making their obſervallss% 


of the applications; leſt he become dead to all ſenſe 


Women of problematical virtue ſometimes attempt to 
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Chap. XIX. _., > UNDER GEORGE FL: 1 
made them Cry High church and Ormond; and in Smithfield they burned a print 
of king William: a French or Iriſh ſchool-maſter was ſent to Newgate for high 
treaſon, having ' proclaimed in the ſtreet that king George had no right to the 
crown; for which he was afterward whipped. „ 
An accidental circumſtance increaſed. the popular ferment much. On the 
king's birth-day new cloathing was delivered to the firſt regiment of foot guards, 
and the ſoldiers. were much offended at a more than ordinary coarſeneſs of the 
ſhirts; and there being numbers of Iriſh papiſts among them, the enemies to 
government eaſily improved the diſcontent : ſome of the ſhirts were inſolently 
thrown over into the king's and the duke of Marlborough's gardens at St. 
James's ; and a detachment marching from Whitehall through the city to re- 
lieve the guard at the Tower, the ſoldiers by the way pulled out their ſhirts 
and ſhewed them to. paſſengers, exclaiming, Theſe are our Hanover ſhirts ! The 
court, being informed of theſe circumſtances, made inquiry into the affair, and 
the duke of Marlborough finding that the contractors had delivered cloathing to 
the ſoldiers nowiſe anſwerable to the patterns agreed for, immediately directed 
the ſhirts to be burned, made them amends for the other complaints in their 
cloathing, and when he reviewed that regiment on the 2d of June, made a ſa- 
tisfactory apology to the men for their ill uſage *. _ 1 | 


” 


A detail of the rebellion in Scotland this year in favour of the pretender, . 
does not belong to this hiſtory ; it will ſuffice to remark that on December gth; . 
the moſt conſiderable of the priſoners taken at Preſton in Lancaſhire, were 
brought to London on horſeback, pinioned, each horſe led by a foot ſoldier, and- 
gvarded by parties of horſe and foot: the noblemen were ſent to the Tower, and 
the reſt were diſpoſed of in different priſons. The earl of Derwentwater, and lord 
Kenmure, two of the lords who were condemned on trial, were executed Fe- 


3 


bruary 24th, 1716, on Tower-hill, perſuant to their , ſentence T. When the 171 


rebels in Scotland and England were entirely reduced, the city preſented an ad- 
dreſs of congratulation to the king, on May 12th, expreſſiver of their ſatisfaction 
on the occaſion; which was ſuitably anſwered. | | | 

At this time was paſſed the act for extending. the ſittings of parliament from 
three years to ſeven ; the bill originated in the houſe of peers, where it was 
introduced by the duke of Devonſhire, and was not carried without ſtrong . 
debates in both houſes. It ſets forth that triennial parliaments: are grievous, by 
occaſioning much greater and continued. expences, and more violent and taſting - 
heats, than ever were known before; and from the reſtleſſneſs of. the popith.. 
faction at that juncture, might be deſtructive to the peace and ſecurity of govern- 
ment: for theſe reaſons it was enacted, that parliaments ſhould have continuance 
for ſeven years, unleſs ſooner diſſolved by his majeſty. It was a bad ſign to fee 
at acknowledgement of the expences of elections creep into a ſtatute, and the 


| eaſing: z 
* Tindal, 42g. 42. TED booths; and on Janu 1 . . 
424. 42r. : : ; ary igth, two large. xen were 
11 By a hard froſt which began about the end of | roaſted whole on — ty Nn, 8 
ovember, and continued till the gth of f ebruary, 1 Stat. 1 Ges. I. c. "IN 4 
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the Thames was froze fo: hard as to. be covered. with 


N 


the very idea of treating and bribing electors, excludes that of conſtitutionil 
free, and impartial repreſentation in a legiſlative aſſembly; and if* theſe: baſch 


incurred expences were grievous to candidates by returning every three yea 
they muſt be much more grievous at a ſeptennial election, inaſmuch az à feat 


for ſeven yeats· is worth a greater purchaſe than a ſeat for three: the POpular 
heats and diſtractions ariſing from conteſted elections will increaſe in proportion 


We need not now ſay what they will do, experience has fince fatally ſhewn these 


conſequences ; the ſeven years are not long enough for the ſubſiding of party 
animoſities thus excited, and ſucceſsful candidates often enter the houſe with 


_ ruined fortunes, Zhere to repair them. The tendency of theſe circumſtances ar 


but too obvious. 2 8 | 85 | 
If any alteration became neceſſary, and if the qualification of electors muſt hy 


CCC ͤ XX 
eaſing of ſuch expences urged as a reafon for prolonging the duration of pal. 
ments ! But the whole reaſoning is as weak as the meaſure was pernicious, For 


continued according to the feudal ideas, they ſhould have been raiſed in propor. | 


tion to the decreaſe of the value of money from the time of Henry VI. to that of 


the paſſing the act; which would have reſtored the privilege of electing member 
to thoſe hands that would have ſcorned a bribe and the man who offered it. 
The article of election expences need not then have diſgraced the face of an act of 


the Britiſh parliament : but the repreſentatives of bribed electors will ever at 


ſuitable to the principles of their conſtituents. A very material objection may 
however be offered againſt adhering to a ſyſtem of policy long ſince extinct. To 
rectify the qualification eſtabliſhed by Henry VI. would veſt the election of 
members in too few hands for the liberal ideas of the preſent age. The ſyſtem 
of popular liberty ſtands at preſent upon a broader baſis than the arbitrary claims 
of landholders, who till retain too much of the feudal ſpirit, though happily 


diveſted of the power. Every man has now a free opportunity to earn an induſ- 


trious independence; every man therefore of free condition, who by manufzc- 
tures or trade ſupports himſelf and family, though he has not an inch of land 
and though he is no member of any corporation ; has an intereſt in the ſupport 
of the conſtitution under which he enjoys theſe advantages, equally with the 
owner of terra firma, and the poſſeſſor of corporation privileges. The inference 


is obvious; every houſcholder paying taxes ought conſequently: in all places to 
have a voice in the election of repreſentatives to parliament : this increaſe of 


numbers would render the deſtructive arts of bribery impracticable; and a feſ- 
toration of annual parliaments would perfect a beautiful frame of popular 

overnment. The quick return of elections would tear up corruption by the 
very roots, hold repreſentatives to their good behaviour, rectify their motives of 

onduct from the baſe views of private intereſt to the noble principlab of public 
virtue and honour ; and give us parliaments as free and uncorrupt de fatto, 8s 
they are ſuppoſed to be de jure.--But all this fair building is the baſeleſs fabric of a 


viſion *. | 
3 


As every thing is matured by time, ſo the cor- | be concealed, is openly juſtified by a 
ruption of members of parliament, no. no longer to | mulates inſult in injury. It is now 


plea which acct- 
ſaid that the 0% 
tional 
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tional buſineſs could not be conducted, unleſs the 
miniſter ſecures a majority in the houſe of eommons; 
but thoſe who argue in this manner muſt know bet- 
Fa they muſt know that nearly 600 gentlemen. of in- 
ependent fortunes, collected together by free elec- 
uon from all parts of the iſlabd, ill at all times be 
much intereſted in the welfare of their country, as 
any miniſter or ſet of miniſters for tbe time being, can 


was paſſed July 15th, 1717, which op 
over England, with very few exceptions. --. | MM 

An act had paſſed after the reſtoration, obliging all mayors | 
their admiſfion into offices, to ſign a declaration againſt the Solemn League and 
Covenant, under a; conſiderable penalty . As this act remained ſtill 1 


chap· XxX. UNDER GEORGE IL | 

dgome time before the breaking out of the rebellion, many perſons in London 
well affected to the government, in order to be ready on any proper occaſion to 171 
dell the outrages of diſaffected mobs on public rejoicings, eſtabliſhed meetings 
it ſeveral alehouſes, which from the veſſels the liquor was ſold in, obtained the 
name of mug houſes. As theſe ſocieties were a terror to the vulgar, ſo were 
they the principal objects of their fury, of which they had given many inſtances. 
Exaſperated at the execution of ſome of the rebels, the jacobite mob, made 
ſeveral attempts to deſtroy the houſe of Mr. Read, one of the mug houſes in 
galiſbury- court Fleet- ſtreet; and in an attack on July 24th, the landlord having 
ſhot the ringleader one Vaughan a ſmall-coal- man, the reſt with the aſſiſtance 
of the Bridewell- boys broke into the houſe and rifled it. The ſheriffs cauſed the 
proclamation againſt riots to be read; but no obedience being paid to this, the 
privy-council ſent a party of horſe guards to ſuppreſs the. inſurgents : five of the 
moſt active were ſeized, tried upon the ſtatute, and executed before the houſe. 
Some party zealots proſecuted Read for killing Vaughan, but the tranſaction 
appeared fo fair on his fide, that he was acquitted, and received 400/. from the 
treaſury to indemnify him from his lofles and expences ®, 


The common-council, on the 18th of December, repealed, all their former 
acts concerning the lighting of the city of London. And ordained, ** that all 
« houſekeepers; whoſe houſe-door,; or gate-way, fronts or lies next unto any 
« ſtreet, lane, or public paſſage or place of the ſaid city, or liberties thereof, 
« ſhall, in very dark night, 1. e. every night between the ſecond night after 
each full moon and the ſeventh night after each new moon, ſet or hang out one 
* or more lights, with ſufficient cotton wicks, that ſhall continue to burn from 
« fix o'clock at night till eleven o'clock: of the ſame, night, on penalty of 1s. 
* And that, under the like penalty, the occupiers of houſes in any court, that 
« faces any public place or paſſage, ſhall alternately hang or ſet ſuch a light on 
* the outfide of ſuch doors or gates as ſhall be next the ſaid public place or 
* paſſage. Unleſs: the party offending is not charged to the poor, and whoſe 
* houſe ſhall not be of the rent of 10 J. her annum. Penalties to be levied 
* by diſtreſs and ſale af the offender's goods, by warrants from the mayor.” 
As a concluſion of all tranſactions relating to the rebellion, an act of grace 
ened the priſon doors in London and all 


and aldermen at 


n force, 


though 


their object, will ever meet with obſtruction from 


them. To aſſert the contrary is a libel on the whole 


nation; and we need not go out of the walls of Lon- 
don to ſee that Ron penſions, and lottery tickets, 


are ſad crooked expe 

henfions, of legiſlators. 
* Tindal, 503. 

| * 13 Car. II. |, 2. C. Is 


and that no meaſures which have only this for | 


ents- for rectifying the appre- 
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though univerſally meglected, all magiſtrates lay expoſed” to the penalty of ; 
but an a petition from the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, on Novet 15 


6th to the king for relief in that point, an act was paſſed to repeal it, under th, 


title of an act for quieting and eſtabliſhing corporations“. 


War was declared againſt Spain December 17th, 1718, the cauſes of which "i 


not material for us to-enter into. 4207 | | 

Two conteſted elections for the choice of aldermen in the wards of Broad. 
{ſtreet and Langbourn in the year 1711, when Gerard Conyers and Peter Delme 
Eſqrs. had been admitted; ꝓpon the event of the polls and fcrutinies ; occaſonel 


much party animoſity in the city. The unſucceſsful candidates by their intereſt 
in the court of common-counctl obtained an order to commence. proſecution; 
againſt the new elected aldermen; and the expences of the ſuits were defraye; 


out of the chamber of London. This was complained of to the houſe of lord, 


who appointed a committee to examine into the expences.of thoſe and Other elec. | 


tions from the above mentioned time. On April 17th, 1719, this committee re. 
ported, that ſince the 13th of November, 1711, the city had paid, on the (zi 
account, for Broad-ſtreet-ward, Langbourn-ward, Tower-ward, and Cheap 


ward, the ſum of 28279. -ros. and that not one of the ſaid ſuits, ſo ordered to be 


carried on by the common-council, for which ſo great a fum of money had been 


-expended, were ever determined in favour of the proſecutors. 


The report being read, the peers came to the following reſolution : “RI. 
e ved, by the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament aſſembled, that it is the 
„opinion of this houſe, that the common-councils of London, having iſſued 
% great ſums of money out of the chamber of London, in maintaining ſeveri 


ce ſuits of law between citizen and citizen, relating to controverted elections, 
© have abuſed their truſt, and been guilty of great partiality, and of groſs miſ. 


e management of the city treaſure, and a violation of the freedom of elections in 
<< the city.” „ RET Lb Sos 

We now arrive at the remarkable year 1720, when trade received ſo materia 
an injury, and ſo many unhappy families were ruined, by the fatal arts of ſtock- 
jobbing ; which intoxicated the nation to a degree that will be long remembered, 


and ought long ſince to have dictated an effecFual check to the gains of fraud out of 


.credulity. 


The king in his ſpeech, November 23d, 1719, had-carneſtly recommended the 


conſideration of all proper means for leſſening the debts of the nation. A ſcheme 
was accordingly formed for reducing all the public funds into one, in order to 


diſcharge them; and the South-ſea company together with the Bank of Eng- 


land, preſented their reſpective propoſals to the houſe of commons. The oppor- 
tunity of taking in the national debts, and in conſequence, of increaſing thei 


capital ſtock and yearly fund, was. looked upon as a very valuable liberty; and 


therefore the Bank and South ſea company endeavoured eagerly to out bid each 


other in parliament. The South-ſea company, for the liberty of taking into 


their ſtock, the .redeemable and irredeemable debts, amounting to * 30 
| | e e e AF en million: 
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into the exchequer'by four equal quarterly payments,” eginning at Lady dy 1740. 
1721: and agreed that their whole capital fhould be reduced to 4 per cent. after 
Midſummer. 1727, and be ' thenceforth' redeemable by parliament. The 
Bank, for the like liberty, offered upon the long and ſhort annuities, three = 
years purchaſe; Which if the whole purchaſe was compleated, would nere 7 


mounted to about 2, 367, 600 l. and 20 per cent. upon the redeemable debts J] 
amoun | r | | 
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amounting to about '3,180,000/. ſo that their whole offer was about 5+ 
illions. * 1 „„ 5 . 
"The South-ſea company” by a ſecond propofal, not only offered '500jdd0/. 
more, but alſo four years and a half's purchaſe-upon' all the annuities they Thoula  .. 
take into their capital ſtock, which had the whole been taken in, would have , 
amounted to about 3,567,503 7. fo that their whole propoſal Was about — 
7,567,500/. Beſide all this, they offered to circulate a million in exchequer 
bills gratis, and to pay 3 per cent. intereſt for that million; as alſo one 
year's purchaſe upon ſuch annuities as ſhould: happen not to come into the 
| the company's capital before March 1ſt, 1721. Though the Bank made 
ſome farther advances, this ſcheme of the South-ſea company was approved 0 
by the commons, and 4 bill was ordered to be brought in to carry it into 
ub . 2. Fas SLOT é́? 8 
The practieability of the company's making good their offer, without being 


7 
* 


' loſers themſelves, or egregionfly deceiving and injuring the proprietors of theſe 
debts, was little confidered by the miniſtry ; and the South-ſea company were ; 
ſo fluſhed by the ſucceſs of their treaty, as to extend their views to the ineor- | 
porating all the funds of the Bank, Eaſt-India Sin and Exchequer, into 
their own capital. But though this ſcheme was not relifhed, the very rumour of 
it raiſed their ſtock to 126 per cent. at the ſhutting of their books for Chriſt- 
There were not wanting ſome in parliament who oppoſed this bill by argu- 
ments that ' afterward were but too well verified. It was urged, that this bill 
| was Calculated to enrich a few, by the ruin of many--- that it countenanced the 
pernicious: practice of ſtock-jobbing, thereby diverting the proper genius of 
the people from trade and induftry—that the artificial raiſing of South-ſea ſtock 
ſo high as 319, its price while the bill was depending, Was a dangerous bait to 
decoy the unwary to their ruin, by parting with. the real produce'of their in- 
duſtry, for imaginary wealth---that it would give foreigners an opportunity of . 
perhaps trebling the great ſums they already poſleſſe@® in our funds, and of _ 
raining the kingdom of its treaſure hen they hrould realize their ſtock halt | 
the propoſal of the Bank was the faireſt, but if nevertheleſs the South-fea:com- {2 
pany's propoſal ſhould” be accepted,” the riſe of their ſtock ſhould be limited . 1 
preventing the pernieibus effects of ſtock-jobbing in ſo high a degree as was 1 
likely to happen. To all this and much more, the miniſterial advocates replied, - 7 
that neither -the miniſters nor the company could foreſee this great riſe of 4 . 
*\Tindal. 610, 61 IJ. f Anderlon's lift, Com. vol; II. p. 285. 1 * | 
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"AD. the ſtock; e des ep ping remained where: it; was. when the bargain was fl 


miniſtry had nothing in view but to eaſe the. nation of part of its preſent hes 
load of debt, and to put the remainder into a method of being gradually gif 
charged and laſtly, that it was but reaſonable for 5 the company to enjoy the 
profit of the riſe of ſtock, procured: by their own prudent conduct: &c...* Af, 
theſe debates the bull paſſed without any amendment or diviſion ; and on April 
| 7th, 1720, the king came on purpoſe to the houſe of lords to give his aſſent io 
It is not material to our purpoſe to enter into the methods taken by the ma. 
nagers of the South. ſea company, toward the execution of ſo vaſt a ſcheme; 
ſuch as making their dividend warrants at Chriſtmas 1719, to carry Intereg 
until Chriſtmas 1220, &. On April 12th, five days after the royal aſſent wa 
given to their bill, the directors opened their books for the ſubſcription of 4 
million, at the rate of 300/. for every 100/. capital; and ſo great was the con- 
_ courſe, of perſons of all ranks, that this firſt. ſubſcription amounted to two mil- 
lions of original ſtock. It was to be paid at five payments of 60%. each; but i 
a few days the ſtock advanced to 340, and the ſubcriptions ſold for double the 
price of the firſt payment: to raiſe it ſtill higher, the general court of the com- 
pany on April 21ſt, voted a dividend of 10 per cent. for the enſuing Midſummer 
half year, as well to the new ſubſcribers as on their old capital. This reſolution 
anſwering the propoſed end of the, directors to improve the infatuation of the 
monied men, they. opened their books for a ſecond ſubſcription. for one million 
at 400 l. per cent. when a million and half was ſubſcribed at that exorbitant rat 
in a few hours. r ene ie 
On the 19th of May the directors thought fit to ſettle the terms and prices for 
the long and ſhort annuities, which had been ſubſcribed ;. and their ſtock being 
that day at 375 per cent. it was reſolved to allow for every 100/. per annum of 
the long annuities 700 J. of the capital: ſtock 3 which at 375 per cent. amounted 
to 26251. and 575/. in bonds and money: fo that the total for each 100/. 
per annum. amounted to 3200 J. or 32 years purchaſe. For the other long - 
mnuities, called the 14 per cents, they allowed for each 984. per annum, the lame 
quantity of ſtock, valued as above, at 26251. and in bonds and money 511¼ 
total 31361. or 32 years purchaſe: and in proportion for any greater or leſs ſum 
of thoſe annuities. For every go/. per annum of the ſhort annuities, they allow- 
ed 350/. of their capital ſtock, at the ſame rate, amounting to 1312 J. 105. and 
in 255 and money 2171. 10s. total 1530“. or 17 years purchaſe. Lottery 
prizes of 1710, for every 1000. per annum was allowed 400 / ſtock, which was 
1500). bonds and money 200/. making 1700 J. or 17 years purchaſe. Blanks 
in the fame lottery, for every 984. per annum, 3504. ſtock, making 1312 “. 10% 
bonds and money 353 . 195. making 1666/7. or the ſame purchaſe. TR e 
Though the offers of the company's ſtock at this high premium cauſed fore | 
diſcontent at firſt, and occaſioned many who had only left their orders, to 2 
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thdrew them, and happy was the perſon that could ſubſcribe firſt, 
b, two thirds of the annuities were ſubſcribed. 


* 4 n 
ni 


were reduced to ſell their ſtock, to make good the payments on their ſubſcrip- 


pawned, and ſecondly, by ſupplying the borrowers with the means of purchaſing 
ſtill more. Thus though the ſtock was then under 800 per cent. the juntò ven- 
| tured ſo far out of their depth as to take a third money ſubſcription for the pur- 


ſubſcription ; ſo that ina few days the firſt payment of 100 J. fold at market for 
400/. the managers by their loans taking care to ſupply the market with caſſr! 


| part affected the other two companies, by raiſing their ſtocks above their juſt 

value; for Eaſt India ſtock ſold at 445, and Bank roſe to 260 per cent. The 
advanced prices of all theſe ſtocks. were computed to amount to about 500 mil - 
os ſterling ; five times as much as the current caſh of all Europe, and double 


more abſurd if poſſible, the people had immediately before their eyes, the fai- 
that nation. But the eagerneſs of acquiring riches by quick and eaſy methods, 


profits, and left the buyers to deplore their diſappointments. | | 
| Great multitudes of projects for manufactures, commerce or plantation were 
offered to ſubſcribers at this: time, the detail of which would be tedious'; 
one however may be produced as a ſpecimen of the lengths to which it is poſſible 


projector formed a ſcheme for half a million, by which every ſubſcriber: payin 
n two guineas for ſubſcribing, was to reap 100. a year for every 1000. 15 
e's | <Q 88 2 = ſubſcribed. 


chaſe of ſtock at 1000. per cent. in ten different payments of roo l. each, fot 
five millions! What is more ſtrange, crouds of people flocked to this aſtoniſhing. 


A. D, 


SY 


tions. Theſe loans anſwered a double purpoſe; firſt by locking up the ſtock ſo 


While the South ſea ſtock was in its meridian glory, the popular frenzy in 


the value of all the landed property in England. To render this madneſs ſtill 
lure of the Miſſiſſi ppi bubble in France, which the year before had almoſt ruined 


had ſo much poſſeſſed the minds of the people, that the moſt extravagant bub- 
bles found ready ſubſcribers ; thoſe who ſold their firſt ſubſcriptions reaped great 


© carry public credulity. A propoſal was offered to the public « for carrying * 
an undertaking of great advantage, but nobody to know what it is.” The 


0 
* 
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= Ap. ſubſcribed. How this was to be done did not appear in the propoſal, which 
4 1720. faid only that in a month the particulars of IIS ſhould be laid open; and 
F of encouragement; the pipjector received 1 000:ſubſcriptions; amounting to 2000 
| guineas, in the forenoon, and went off with the money in the afternoon, + 
The infatuation of the people was hurleſqued in one of the public papers at the 
time, by an advertiſement in the following ſtrain. . At (a certain place named) 
* on Tueſday next, books will be opened for a ſubſcription of two millions, ſor 
the invention of melting down-ſawdutt and chips, and caſting them into lea 


* 
* 
1 


&« deal boards, vrithout cracks or knots? “ 26148285; 
Of all the raſh proceedings of the South ſea. governors, none proved more 
quickly fatal, than their obtaining from the government, on the 18th of Auguſt, 
a ſcire facias againſt all theſe airy projects called bubbles; from a belief that the 
traffic in them obſtructed the rife of their ftock : whereas it was quickly found 
that theſe ſubordinate ſchemes aſſiſted in keeping up the price of it. For the 
lower people who were not at firſt able to deal in South ſea ſtock, ran greedily 
into theſe ſmaller bubbles; and having ſold out their ſhares in them to great 
profit, they then purchaſed South ſea ſtock and fubſcriptions: thus thoſe {mall 
rivulets, were a conſtant-fupply to the great South ſea. The earneſtneſs of the 
South ſea directors to cruth theſe petty rivals quickly operated directly contrary 
to their expectations; for the publication of the ſcire faciat by authority in the 
London Gazette, ſtruck the conductors of all the projects with ſuch # panic, 
that the ſuddeneſs and greatneſs of their fall was equally remarkable. The mere 
barefaced bubbles ſhrunk immediately into their original non- entity; their un- 
dertakers ſhut up their offices and vaniſhed; and theſe effects proved but the 
F prelude to the downfall of South ſea ſtock and ſubſcriptions. - © 
At the opening of the company's books on Auguſt 22d, the ſtock was at 820 
per cent. and two days after the directors opened a fourth money ſubſcription 
for the purchaſe of 1,250;000/7. at ooo per cenr. whereof a00 J. or 20 per cent. 
was paid down, and the remainder to be in four half yearly payments of 200/. 
each, though theſe were afterward ſplit. This ſubſcription was filled in three 
hours time, and fold that evening at 40 ßer cent. advance; but this advance 
was not laſting : on the 3eth of Auguſt, the court of directors, to raiſe the en- 
ectations of mankind to the higheſt pitch, declared a dividend of 30 per cent. 
r the enſuing Chriſtmas; and to compleat their extravagance, that for the 
next ſucceeding twelve years, not leſs than 50 per cent. ſhould be the annual di- 
vidend on their ſtock. Nevertheleſs, on Sept. 2oth, the ſtock ſunk to 419, | 
when a general court. agreed to reduce the terms of the laſt ſubſcribers of the 
public debts to the price of 400 per cent. as alſo of the third and fourth money 
ſubſcriptions from 1000 to 400 per cent. Theſe reſolutions were far from giving 
fatisfaCtion to the adventurers, the directors therefore to ſupport their drooping 
ſtock, entered into a negociation with their original rival the Bank, to take 4 
oe of their ſtock. at 400 per cent. in payment for 4,775,000/. redeemable 
debt, for which the South ſea company was to pay off the Bank. This was af- 


terwar 


*-> & 4 


* 


fon of the entire ſum, th 
national debts ; whereby the public were deprived of all the expected benefit 


_ © this great city alone your petitioners lament, but | *© and noble ends. 


Chap XIX. | 'U N D E R 0 E 0 R G E = 1 17 
terward. called the Bank contract, the. v 


Bar ie. very ſurmiſe of which, raiſed up the 
South ſea ſtock again to 675. though it was afterward denied to have been exe- 
cuted as an actual contract: but the faſcination was now over; on Sept 


ember 29th, 


aw 


A.D. 
1720. 


the ſtock dropped to 175, and their bonds were at 25 per cent. diſcount. This 


produced great uneaſineſs and clamour among the monied men, and produced a 

reat demand et 
= having lent out much of their money on South ſea ſtock and ſubſcriptions; 
many ſubſtantial bankers were obliged to ſtop payment for a time. Toward the 


| cloſe of this marvellous year were ſeen the great loſſes of many families of rank 


and quality ; with the utter ruin of merchants of great credit, and of clergymen, 
lawyers, phyſicians, and tradeſmen : ſome of whom after living in ſplendor, 
royed/unable to ſtand, the ſhocks of poverty and contempt, but died broken 
rer while others withdrew to remote parts of the world to hide- themſelves 
Y] VVV ß, ß 7, 
Many expedients were ſtarted for the relief of ſufferers by South ſea ſtock; 
among others an engraftment of 18 millions into the two other great companies, 
9 millions into the Bank, and 9 millions into the Eaſt India ſtock: but though 


upon the Bank for caſh, and ſtill greater on the private bankers} 


theſe companies at length agreed to it, and though an act of parliament confirm- 


ed the agreement, yet it was not carried into execution. The company alſo in 


their diſtreſs petitioned the king for a grant of that part of the iſland of St. Chriſ- 


tophers in the Weſt Indies, which was yielded up to us by France at the treaty 


of Utrecht; as alſo for he country of Nova Scotia, for the advantage of their 


trade. But though theſe applications were unſucceſsful, they obtained a remiſ- 
were bound to pay to government for taking in the 


from that ſcheme, excepting the reducing the irredeemable debts into a ſtate of 


redemption. This remiflion was however granted with a proviſo that from Mid- 
| ſummer 1722, two millions of the company's capital ſtock ſhould be annihilated 


for the benefit of the public: yet before that time arrived, thoſe two millions of 


capital ſtock were again reſtored to the company from the ſaid term *. ny 
| A vg. . | On 

* That this extraordinary tranſaction may be finiſh- 
ed under one view, it may be added that the enſuing” 
diſtractions which,convulſed the city of London from 
this origin, produced the following petition from the 
lord-mayor aldermen and common- council to the 
douſe of commons, April 3d, 17217. J great pains they have taken to relieve the unhappy 
„ Shewing, 8 . BHT” (6. Laſferers, by compelling the offenders to make re- 
That your petitioners think it their duty moſt | © ſtitution; as likewiſe for their continued applica- 
© humbly to repreſeat to this honourable houſe the] tion to lay open this whole ſcene of guilr, not- 


been always ſo extremely tender; as alſo of the 
| *© honour of the Britiſh name and nation. 

« Your petitioners beg leave to return their moft 
„ humble. thanks to this honourable houſe for the 


\ 


«4. oudlic end, winrof rhisi henceiitile bowls have 


« preſent ſtate of the city. of London, ſo conſiderable « withſtanding the induſtrious artifices of ſuch ſharers 


a part of the kingdom, now filled with numberleſs/] * in the common plunder, as have endeavoured to 
46 objects of grief and compaſſion, the ſad effects of ]'** obſtrud the detection of fraud and corruption: and 
y the miſmanagement, avarice, and fatal contrivan- | <«« your petitioners doubt not but the ſame fortitude, 
* ces of the late directors of the South ſea company, [ impartiality, and public ſpirit, wherewich this 
* their aiders, ahettors, and confederates, in the] honourable hovſe have hitherto acted, will ſtill 
deſtruction of their country. Nor is it the caſe of ] *© animate them in the purſuit of thoſe truly great 


© the general decay of trade, manufaRures, and of [ „ We are too ſenſible of the load of the public 


« debts, 
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On che 13th of April 172 7, the princeſtof Wales was delivered of a ſon, after: 
2t mberland, at Leiceſter houſe ;' the next day the 6ity 
of London preſented the king a congratulatory addreſs on this inereaſe of hit 
family ; and his reply containing the following paſſaggdſeGGe. 
I cannot omit taking this opportunity of aſſuring you, that I am truly egy. 
0 cerned at the calamity brought upon you by the wicked management of affair, 
in the South Sea company. I have however this comfort, that the reproach of 
% any part of this misfortune cannot, with the le 
« Nothing will give me more eaſe and | 
e ed from your preſent ſufferings, your trade revived, and public credit re-eſtz. 


+ 


* e £ - . 
; * ” 9 4 * P * — 1 7 
„ © ” 


«« debts, not to wiſh that all proper methods may be 
taken to leſſen them; and it is an infinite concern 


» to us, that the payment of a great ſum' towards 
them (which was expected from the late ſcheme) 


* js now rendered. extremely difficult, if not im- 


66 
„ South-ſea company, and a great damp to public 
% credit. We will not preſume to mention in what 
„ manner relief may be given in this arduous affair, 
% but moſt humbly ſubmit it to the conſideration of 


« this honourable houſe. 


_ «6 Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly pray 
this honourable houſe will be pleaſed to take 


«« flouriſh, public credit be reſtored, and juſtice 

done to an injured people: and your petition- 
ers ſhall ever pray, &c.” 85 | 

A committee of ſecreſy had been appointed. by the 


commons to examine into all the proceedings relating 


to the South-ſea act, and the conſequent tranſactions; 


and they found the matters referred to them of great Mr. Hawes —— 40031 oo 025 
variety and extent. It appeared that before the | Sir William Hammond - 22707 04 02. 
South-ſea act, and before any ſubſcription could be 


made, a fititious ſtock amounting to 574,000/. had 
been diſpoſed of by the directors to facilitate the paſ- 


ſing of the bill. In ſome of their books falſe and 


fictitious entries had been made; in others razures and 
alterations; in others, leaves had been torne out; ſe- 
veral books had been deſtroyed, and others ſecreted ; 


however they diſcovered enough to determine the 


whole to be a ſcene of iniquity, which they laid open 
to the houſe in ſeven reports, ſaying at the cloſe of 
the laſt, that they were under a neceſſity of ending 
the inquiry by reaſon of the abſconding of Mr. Knight 
the treaſurer of the company, who was principally 
intruſted in the execution of this black and deſtructive 
affair. f 5 47 5 | 8 

An act was ſoon after paſſed for raiſing money upon 
the eſtates of the ſub and deputy governors, direc- 


* 


tors, and principal officers of the South Sea company, 


toward making good the damages ſuſtained by the 
company, and for diſabling ſuch of them as were 
living from holding any place, or 99 in parlia- 

eir eſtates, 


90 urge pn and yet is a cloud hanging over the 
eads of the preſent unfortunate proprietors of the 


4 


„ ſuch farther meaſures as they, in their great 
, wiſdom, ſhall judge proper, that trade may Mr. Cheſter — 140372 15 06 


| 


in che firſt allotment, nt. 
i Eſtates. 

Amit yp e165 42" £4.52 VP 

Sir ſohn Fellows, ſub- 7 . 
fc nos 2 8 243096 o 06 


Charles oye, Eſq; | | 

| 8 ee 90 
Mr. Aſtell — 27750 19 of3 
Sir John Blunt © 183349 10 084 
Sir Lambert Blackwell 83529 17 11 
Sir Robert Chaplin 45875 4 og 

Sir William Chapman 39161 06 082 


Mr. Child — 52437 19 or. 
Mr. Delaport - 17151 04 06 
Mr. Eyles— 34329 16 07 
Mr. Edmonſon— 5365 ©0 oo 
Mr. Gibbon — 16565 43 05 06 
Mr. Gore— 38936 15 os 


Mr. Horſey — 19962 o5 o 
Mr. Holditch — 3927 1 — 
Sir Theodore Janſſen 243244 03 11 
Sir Jacob. Jacobſon 11481 o4 0 
Mr. Ingram — 16795 oo oo 


Sir 2 Lambert 72508 Oo O 
Sir Harcourt Maſter 11814 12 032 
Mr. Morley — ü — 1869 10 03 


Mr Pfage—— 34817 12 033 
Mr. ond — 04373 06 A 
Mr. Read — 117297 16 00 
Mr. Reignolds —— 18366 13 024 
Mr. Sawbridge — 77254 01 08 
Mr. Tillard—— 19175 14 04 
Mr. Turner — - $881 17 06. 
Mr. Surman, dep, caſh. r21321 10 oo 


aſt Ken imputed to me. 
ſatisfaction, than the ſeeing you deliver. 


20 delivered upon oath, with. the allowances made % 
them, appear in the following table, which is cor: 
rected according to ſome alterations afterward made 


| 5co0 oo 0 


| 50000 oo 0 


| tc000 o 


, 


: 


* 
IN... : 
bo During 


Allowanees, 
| J. Fry 4 
| 10000 oo o 


j. 70000 000 
ooo 009 
{ 15000 o 0. 

I0000 00 9 

10000, 00 0 
| 10000 oo 0 
10000 OO 0. 
| 10000 oo 0 


1 20000 000 


3000.00 o | 
loooo 09 o 
20000 '00 0 

5000 oo o 
1000 00 0, 
10000 00 0 

5000 00 0 


11000 00 0 
12000 00 0 
ooo o 
5000 o 
1800 00 0 
10000 CO o 
30000 00 0 


14000 00 0 
ooo oo 0. 
15000 000 
800 00 0 
5000 00 0 * 


Mr. Grigſby, accompt. 31687 06 oo 


hiſtory of Englan 
merce. 2 


The foregoing particulars relating to the Sou 
Sea ſcheme, are principally derived from Tinda!'s 
i and Anderſon's hiſtory of Com- 


zoco 00 o 


chap. XIX. UNDER GEORGE. T ang. 
During theſe ſtrange tranſactions, reports circulated: of an infamous ſociety in TY 
London, the members of which were ſaid to be guilty of like enormities with the 172. ; 
Mohocks formerly mentioned, and who aſſumed the ſhocking name of the Hells 

fre club: and though this club probably exiſted only in the diſtracted minds of 

the dupes to the bubbles of the preceding extraordinary year, yet the rumours 
roduced a proclamation dated April 29, againſt blaſphemous and ſcan- 1 
dalous clubs; in which the king declared his determination to ſhew all marks 

of his diſpleaſure to any who even lay under the ſuſpicion of ſuch deſtructive 

practices. He alſo inſtructed the officers of his houſehold to make ſtrict inquiry 

whether any of his ſervants were concerned in theſe horrid impieties*, s. 

A treaty of peace with Spain was ſigned at Madrid on June 13th, N. 8. 

which contained but few articles, and thoſe relating only to a rene wal of their 


former commercial treaties +, _ OL. ROS FOO IB HITS . . 
The general uſe of printed Indian callicoes in apparel and houſehold furniture, 
. was found to be very injurious to the ſilk and woollen manufactures of this king- 
dom; and occaſioned ſeveral riots among the weavers of London. It was there- 
fore thought neceſſary to redreſs a grievance by which ſo many thouſands of fa- 
milies were affected; and a bill was brought into parliament for their relief. 
Some delay in the paſſing the bill giving the weavers to apprehend a rejection of it, 
they aſſembled about the parliament houſe in a very tumultuous manner, and tore 
the callico gowns. off the backs of all the women they met: they threatened de- 
ſtruction to the Eaſt India houſe and that of a French weaver, nor were they to- 
tally quelled bat by the horſe and foot guards, affiſted by the city trained bands. 
The bill paſſed into a law abſolutely prohibiting the wear of printed Indian cal- 
licoes, under the penalty of 5 /. for each offence on the wearer, and 20/. on the 
ſeller k. We are told that the increaſe' of the filk manufacture at this time, 
amounted to the annual value of 700,000/. more than it was at the time of the © 
Revolution; and that till then we had uſed to import wrought ſilks from France 
to the amount of 500,000/7. per annum d. The filk trade was now ſtill farther 
encouraged by bounties on the exportation of certain articles of filk manufac- 
tore ]. . | VV 1 
The plague raging this year in the ſouthern parts of France, particularly at 
Marſeilles, a proclamation was publiſhed, forbidding any perſon to come into 
England from any part of France, between the bay of Biſcay and Dunkirk, 
without certificates of health. The ſtreets of London were ordered to be paved 
and kept clean, and an act of parliament was paſſed for the performance of qua- 
rantine **, for preventing infection, by building peſt houſes for the reception 
of infected perſons, and for ordering trenches or fines to be drawn round any city 
town or place infected, in order to cut off all communication with them. Suf- 
ficient guards were to be appointed for preventing eſcapes, and all perſons en- 
83 to eſcape without the obſervance of quarantine, were to ſuffer as fe- 
ns convict, TN Coy 547 en TY os Ss: BT 
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* Tindal. vol. IV. 646. + 2 J Anderſon vol. IT. p. 305. 
5 7 Idem. 649. 4 . 1 4 Stat. 8 Geo. I. C. IT, | 
1 Stat, 7 Geo. I, c. 7. | ** 3 Geo. I. e. 8. 8 
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HISTORY OF LONDON ot 
p The citizens of London deeming the powers of nnen regulations, in- 


jurious to their corporation rights, and inconſiſtent with the lenity of a free go, 
vernment ; a petition. from the Jord-mayor, aldermen, and commons, was pre- 
ſented to the houſe of lords, for relief againſt it: but though the lords rejected 
this petition, ſo much of the act as related to removing perſons 10 peſt houſes, 
and to drawing lines round any infected town or city, was repeale. 


The increaſe of the weſtern ſuburbs requiring a greater ſupply, of water than 


the preſent works could furniſh, an act of parliament was obtained to authoriſe 
a new company for a ſupply of water from Chelſea “, where there is,-a- creek 


from the Thames. The: water is conveyed by a ſteam engine to a reſervoir in 
Hyde park, from whenee it is by pipes again conveyed and diſtributed to the = 


Houſes of ſubſczibers in the adjacent parts of the town. , 


A 


The South Sea tranſaction had occaſioned much diſcontent. in the nation 


among the ſufferers, which was induſtriouſly fomented by the tory and jacobitical 


enemies to the preſent gavernment. The king had ſome intimations that a plat 
was forming which he hinted in his ſpeech March 7th, 1722, at the difmiſiion 


of parliament; but in the beginning of May he had full information of a con- 


ſpiracy in favour of the pretender, the firſt notice of which came from the duke 
of Orleans. Upon this intelligence a camp was formed in Hyde park, all mi- 
litary officers were ordered to repair to their reſpective commands, ſome troops 
were called over from Ireland, and the Dutch ſtates were deſired to keep in rea- 


dineſs the guarantee troops in order to be ſent into England in caſe; of neceſſity. 


To authorize: theſe. precautions and to ſound the temper of the people, lord 
Townſhend writ the following letter to the lord- mayor of London, n. 
II: N | „ Wzitchall May, Sch 1722, 

« His majeſty, having nothing more at heart than the peace agd ſafety of his 


“ good city of London, the protection of its inhabitants, and the ſupport of 


« public credit, has commanded me to acquaint your lordſhip, that he has te- 


% ceived repeated and unqueſtionable advices, that ſeveral of his ſubjects, for- 


« getting the allegiance they owe to his majeſty, as well as the natural love they 
* ought to bear to their country, have entered into a wicked conſpiracy, in 


e concert with traitors abroad, for railing a rebellion in this kingdom in favour 


ce of a popiſh pretender, with a traiterous defign to overthrow our excellent con- 


<« ſtitution both in church and ſtate, and to ſubject a proteſtant free people to 


« tyranny and ſuperſtition. But I am perſuaded that it will be a great ſatisfaction 
6e to your lordſhip and the city to find, that at the ſame time I am ordered to in- 
« form you of this deſign, Lamlikewiſe commanded by his majefty:tolet you know, 


« that he is firmly aſſured, that the authors of it neither are nor will be ſupported, 


e nor even countenanced, by any foreign power. And as his majeſty has had timely 


« notice of their wicked machinations, and has made the proper diſpoſitions 
« for defeating them, has no reaſon. to doubt but, by the continuance of the 
« bleſſing of Almighty God, and the ready aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjeds, 
«© this effort of the malice of his enemies will be turned to their own confulion. 


« His 
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-« His majeſty makes no doubt but your lordſhip, purſuant to the truſt repoſed Tor 
4 in you, will, in conjunction with the other magiſtrates of his good city of 1722. 
London, exert, with the utmoſt care and vigilance, your authority at ſo 


0 important a eonjuncture, for the preſervation of the public peace, and the ſe- WR. 


„ the cit. 0 5 
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The reception this letter met with, was very ſatisfactory to the court. An 

addreſs was preſented the next day by the court of aldermen to the king, thank- 

ing him for his indulgent regard to the: city of London, by informing them of 

the deſigns of his enemies, and congratulating him upon the happy ſucceſs of his 

negociations which had procured aſſurances that theſe, traiterous purpoſes would 

meet 'with no foreign ſupport. They added, when we reflect on the many 

« bleflings which Britons enjoy under the protection of a prince, who makes tlie 

« Jaws of this land his rule for the government of his people, When we conſider 2 

« that neither the civil nor religious rights of your majeſty's ſubjects have met | 

« with the leaſt inſtance of violation ſince your majeſty's happy acceſſion to the 8 

« throne of theſe realms; when we recollect your majeſty s royal clemency and 

«. henevolence (ſince the laſt rebellion) to numbers of thoſe who had offended in 

« the higheſt degree againſt : their king and the laws of their country; we 

« cannot but expreſs the utmoſt abhorrence of thoſe; vile and deteſtable perſons, 

« who ſhall again conſpire and attempt to bring a, free and happy people under | 

_ * the yoke of tyranny and ſuperſtition, and to involve this nation in à ſtate of 
« blood, miſery; and utmoſt confuſion.” ng 4 Fu EVI TIE 

ncluded ty, that as they were bound in grati- 

tude, they would exert themſelves in their ſeveral ſtations with the utmoſt care 

and vigilance, for the preſervatibn of the public peace and tranquillity, for the 

reſtoring publio credit, for fapporting him, and for making his reign eaſy and 

happy. The example of London was feilowed by many others cities and 

boroughs, who all expreſſed the ſame loyalty and zeall. 

The conſpirators had made application abroad for aſſiſtance, but being difap- 

pointed in their expectations, they nevertheleſs engaged numbers of offiters from 

abroad, had ſecured: large quantities of arms and ammunition, and confidin 

in their own ſtrength on preſumption of diſſatisfaction in the people; determined to 

attempt a revolution of government. The firſt operation was to have ſeized the 

Tower; then the Bank, Exchequer, and other places where the public money 

was lodged; afterward the king and prince of Wales; the pretender was then 

to have been proclaimed at the Royal- Exchange. A declaration was ſent over 1 

by the pretender, under the name of James III. in_which he propoſed that if king 5 2 

George would deliver up the throne to him quietly, he would in return beſtow. 2 4 | 

| 


They concluded with aſſuring his majeſt 


on him the title of king in his native dominions : this paper the king laid before | i 
the parliament, and they ordered it to be burnt at the Royal Exchange, and that —_ 
the ſheriffs ſhould attend the execution of the order. Several perſons were appre- 4 
hended for being parties in this plot; of whom, counſellor Layer was executed 
May 17th 1723, at Tyburn and his head placed on Temple- bar; Dr. 1723s 

| | a Ce. Atterbury, 
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_ Atterbury, biſhop: of Rocheſter was by act of 1 — all his 
thed : in caſe; he \Feturned 


A. 
1723. dignities, rendered incapable of any cee nnd 
he was to ſuffer death, as were all perſons who corre ſponded with him k. 
Under the year 1696, an · act of parlisment has been mentioned for taking 
away the pretended privileges of certain places in and about London, of ſer reening 


debtors from their creditors ; the Mint or Suffolk Place in Southwark waz 
one of theſe ſanctuaries, the inhabitants of Which nevertheleſs Rill maintained 
their pretenſions, in open defiance of the officets of juſtice. It was therefore now 
thought proper to redreſs fo pernicious an abuſe; by an expreſs 40 of parliament 1 
by which to obſtruct the execution of any writ, rule, or order. af any eourt of law 
or equity, or of any eſcagg/ warrant, or warrants of zuſtice, in that place, was 
made felony : and the ſheriff of Surrey was impowered to raiſe the poſſe comitatut 
for the taking by force any debtor out of am Mint ; 8 "which _ ae bnce an» 
ſwered the intended purpoſe: ttt zvag l 308. 
The practice of inoculatin ad. finall. pox Was about: this ine. dvd 
into England from Turkey. Fame gives the honour, of importing this happy 
invention for diſarming a „ diſorder of its virulencę, to lady Mary Wort. 
Montague, who reſided ſome time with her huſband at the Otoman court. * 
the letters lately publiſhed under her name, a deſcription is given of the Turkiſh 
method of performing this operation. This method has been fucdeſsfully im- 
proved here, and the practice received an early ſanction at the time of which we are 


now writing, by the inoculating prince Frederic, the two ber inceſſes Amelia and 
Caroline, the duke of Bedford ny his ſiſters, with 808 r penſarwof) diſtinc⸗ 


tion, who underwent the operation with ſucceſs d. 

England was now reſtored to quiet, excepting that now and then ſome: ſparks 
of diviſion appeared, which ſhewed that the old parties were not yet extinct. 
At the election for ſheriffs this year, Mr. Humphry Parſons and Mr. Child the 
acting ſheriffs endeavoured to procure: the election for Sir John Williams and 
Mr. Lockwood, in oppoſition to Sir Richard Hopkins and Mr. Feaſt, ' whoſe 
nomination was eſpouſed by the lord- mayor and aldermen. Hopkins and Feaſt 

were declared duly elected by the lord-mayor and aldermen, notwithſtanding 
Parſons and Child had made a contrary declaration in favour of Williams and 
Lockwood; and the lord-mayor having diſſolved the: common-hall, after the 
court had declared Hopkins and Feaſt duly choſen, the old ſneriffs were prevent» 
ed from proceeding farther. Feaſt oppoſed Williams in an election for aldermait 

of Cripplegate ward, which being alſo conteſted, | the court of aldermen 
decided then in favour of Williams; on this the rabble in that ward 
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Huch diſputes dictated the neceſſity of - akertaining the rights and modes of F.. 
elections in the eity of London, more clearly than they were at preſo : under. 733. 
ſtood ; and a bill was in 1725 brought into picliament to effect this ſalutar x 
purpoſe. The citizens however viewed the bill in an evil light, and therefore 
oppoſed it; the court of common- council on March 22d preſented formal 
thanks to Francis Child, Richard Lockwood, and John Barnard Eſqrs, for 
their ſtrenuous oppoſition to it, which was preſented to them by a deputation of 
ſour aldermen and eight commoners. Under this ſanction a great ferment en- 
ſued, and printed ſummons were diſperſed inviting the citizens to aſſemble on 
the 2 5th at Guildhall, to conſider the merits of depending bill; but the lord- 
mayor and aldermen reſenting this meaſure, © ordered the gates of Guild- 
hall to be ſhut up at the appointed time, and ſent information of what had 
paſſed. to the miniſtry. Upon this, the guards at St. James's, Leiceſter-houſe, 
and Somerſet houſe. were doùbled, and ſuch other precautions taken. às kept all 
things quiet; tlie heads of the bill were alſo printed that the citizens might be bet- 
ter informed of the nature of the intended la. 
This produced a petition from great numbers of the citizens to the houſe of 
lords, againſt © the bill, as injurious to their liberties; principally with regard 
to the privilege thereby granted to the court of aldermen, of impoſing a negative 
n the proceedings of the court of common- council, however unanimous they 
might be excluſive of their concurrence, or however reaſonable or neceſſary the 
propoſed meaſures may be. When we advert to the true nature of popular 
repreſentation; When we- conſider how few the aldermen are, compared with 
the commoners in the corporation 2 z and the motives that generally 
diſpoſe the aldermen-to favour the deſigns of a miniſtry regardleſs of the popular 
intereſts of the citizens they have the Honour to preſide over; the objection made 
to the undue power thus conferred on them, will appear to be very cogent, 
though it was then, for obvious reaſons, diſregardee f. 
At the third reading of the bill in the houſe of lords, a motion was made for 
aking the opinions of the judges, how far this bill affected the privileges reſtored 
to the citizens at the reverſal of the judgment on the 249 warranto, by the act 
of 2 W. & M. c. 8. But on a debate, it was ſtrangely reſolved that the judges 
ſhould not deliver their opinions on the propoſed queſtion! The bill therefore 
paſſed into a law *, and as it is under this ſtatute that all elections in the city 
are now conducted, it is copied at large in the Appendix to this volume, No. 
LIII. The negative power granted to the aldermen by the 15th clauſe was after- 
ward repealed; as will appear in due time. 1 DOG JIE 10 ns FI 1ESS 4 4 
There is an irregularity! obſervable in the frame of the corporation of London, 
that may be incidentally hinted while we are on this ſubject. At firſt view it is 
natural to think that every citizen,. being a houſeholder, ought to enjoy all the 
privileges under the corporation; but time has introduced a diſtinction in which 
_ this equity appears to be warped. The citizens at large, do indeed, as houſe- 
holders elect their aldermen and common-couneil men; but have no ſhare in the 
| K e + | choice 
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A 
25. ſaid to be repreſented in parliament. 


1725 


ſheriffs, &c. city officers in this point of view. but act for, or by commiſſion 


vhich livery-men however, unleſs as houſeholders, have no voice in the election 
of aldermen or common- council- men, notwithſtanding their peculiar privileges 
in other reſpects. From this want of orderly gradation ariſes: a confuſion of 


of the requiſites for ſafety againſt the ſpreading of fires, for conveniency and 


him, and oblige the perſon ſo neglecting to pay the charges ef rebuilding it. 


1726. 


containing the warmeſt profeſſions of attachment, and aſſurances of ſupport 


— 


ſeveral. city companies, whether houſeholders or not, who are often inferior in 
point of conſideration to thoſe freemen who do not take up a privilege, which 
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3 HISTORYOF LONDON __—_© Book I. 
choice. of mayor, ſheriffs, or homies of e e nor can the city be Arias 
n Were the members ſent by the city, 
either elected by the citizens at large, or, if that was thought impracticable, 
the corporate body deputed by them, and out of that body; the plan would be 
conſiſtent and perfect: whereas, the members of parliament, the chief mas; 
ſtrate, ſheriffs, and ather ſubordinate officers, are choſen by a ſelect few of the 


may be obtained in many companies for a very trifling purchaſe. (This want of 
regular gradation might be cured, if the freemen of the ſeveral companies being 
houſeholders, arrived at the qualification of liverymen by ſeniority; as for in- 
Nance, after having been freemen for ſeven years.) Hence the citizens collective. 
1y are repreſented in common- council, but not in parliament ; nor are the mayor, 


from, the livery only of rhgſe city companies, that have livery- men among them: 


powers and a diviſion of intereſts, which though they may be ſo far corrected in 
idea as to operate uniformly in general; are nevertheleſs founded in defect, and 
at critical times are liable to produce diſagreeable conteſts. © 

By the new buildings after the great fire, people had acquired more juſt ideas 


elegance both within and without doors. An act was therefore obtained to put 
a ſtop to diſputes about party-walls and water-ſpouts ; wherein among other 
things it was enacted, that if any perſon refuſed or neglected to build his ſhare 
of a party-wall, after due notice given him, his next neighbour may build it for 


The water falling from the tops of houſes, balconies, and penthouſes, was alſo 
directed to be conveyed into the channels by pipes down the ſides of houſes, under 
e bat nds holds n $13 
The weſtern ſuburbs ſtil] increaſing, and chiefly by the town houſes of perſons 
of quality and diſtinction, the legiſlature by a clauſe in an act for laying a duty on 
victuallers, impowered the commiſſioners for regulating hackney coaches and 
chairs, to licenſe 100 more ſedan chairs, which augmented the number to 400; 
their licences being continued at 10s. a year as before Tk. 
A ſeparate treaty of peace and friendſhip had been entered into by Germany 
and Spain, on the laſt day of April; and ſtrong ſuſpicions were entertained that 
beſide the-avowed treaty, a private one had been negociated, for the recovery of 
Gibraltar and Portmahon, and for aſſerting the pretender's claim to the Engliſh 
crown. The citizens of London on this occaſion preſented an addreſs to the king 


againſt the deſigns of their common enemies; which his majeſty returned * 
7 | 8 * | 8 | thanks 


1 
! , 


| : » Stat. 11 Geo. I. c. 28. 


I Stat. 12 Geo. I. c. 12. 


21 


thanks for, v da : BEE | | 
-eſent teſtimony of his kind intentions, he invited the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and the whole body of common-council to dinner at St. James's ; where they 


with correſponding promiſes of his protection and favour,” As a 


* 


UNDER ee „„ as 


A. D. 
| I 726, | 


were entertained by the principal miniſters of ſtate, with great appearance of cor- 


- 


diality and friendſhip. 


On the zd of June 1727, the king embarked for Hanover, where he had 


not been for two years before; but being taken ill on the road, he died at 
Oſnabrug on the 1 1th and was buried at Hanover, among his anceſtors. Kine 


James, inſtead of giving the laws their proper force, by a due exertion of his 


regal power, had employed it to diſpenſe with them; queen Anne, educated 
under theſe prejudices, was flattered afterward into a perſuaſion that the ſupream 


authority was unlimited; but king George on the contrary deſired no power 


beyond what enabled him to promote the welfare of his ſubjects *. This is 
true power, the affections of a people fill up the meaſureof it, and fix it in ſecurity; 


as appeared by the ſucceſs with which George I. diſconcerted all the 7 05 75 | 
at 


made by the infatuated adherents of tyranny to diſturb his reign. Happy is-t 
king who has ſenſe enough to cultivate his true intereſt, which conſiſts in gaining 
the hearts of his people; and George I. was too wiſe to deem thoſe. his 
friends who would have paid their court to him by profeſſions of obe- 
dience, which have always proved fatal to thoſe princes 2 have given credit 
to hem. , oor erty] EE ee To EI OL 
The great enlargement of miuiſterial power in the adminiſtration of our govern- 
ment, has indeed ſince his time, been found very injurious to the nation; who 


1727. 


—— 


ſee all the evils of late complained of, originate from this cauſe. Under ſuch a 


plan, the virtues of a king cannot operate ſo freely for the advantage of his 
people, as his vices can to their prejudice: for thoſe who poſſeſs his confidence 
do not find the former ſo favourable to their. private purpoſes as the latter. 
Hence any patriotic intentions of a good king, are checked by continual obſtruc- 
tions, while the pernicious views of a miſguided one, are induſtriouſly forward- 


ed; and that king muſt be obſtinately virtuous, and poſſeſſed of. very keen talents 


indeed, who is not miſled by the inſidious arts of boſom counſellors. . 
Tbe national debt at the cloſe of this reign, amounted to 50, 261, 206 J. + 
but it is believed that few will impute the accumulation to the king's ma- 
nagement. | „%%% ke CN 5 
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Hifory of London from the acceſſion of George II. to the rebellion in the year 1745. 
T H E news of the death of king George vi being brought to. London' Tune 

14th, the prince of Wales was proclaimed the next day with the 


cuſtomary forms; and addreſſes from the city of London were on the 16th pre- 
£65 FF 


* Tindal. 213. 1 Smollet's Hit. of Engl. 8vo, 1759, vol. 10. p- 325. 
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1000 /. for the relief of inſolvent debtors. 


* 


nd 


HIS TORY OF LONDON 


folved to invite their majeſties with the duke of Cumberland, and the'thre, 
eldeſt princeſſes, to Guildhall on the next lord mayor's day: as alſo to defire per. 
miſſion for putting up the king and queen's pictures in Guildhall; both which 
requeſts were conſented to. The royal family viewed the proceſſion as uſua] « 


ſach occaſions, from Cheapſide; were afterward ſuperbly treated at dinner 


honoured the ball with their preſence; and the king ordered the payment of 
A daring project had been formed to rob the queen, on her return as nigh 
from the city, as was afterward confeſſed by one of the gang that formed the 


plan, when under fentence of death; but though the queen luckily paſſed by, 
while they were engaged in robbing alderman Heathcote on his return from the 
houſe of commons, a letter was fent from the ſecretary of ſtate to exhort the 


magiſtrates to ſuppreſs ſuch villainies. 


In the beginning of December, 1728, his majeſty's eldeſt ſon prince Frederic, | 


who had hitherto reſided in Hanover, arrived at St. James's where he was 


2 waited on by the lord-mayor, and aldermen with a complimentary addreſs from 


the highe 


the city of London: he was created prince of Wales, and took his place at the 
 privy-counctl. 85 | We START FH OO MN 


Mr. Oglethorpe, having been informed of ſhocking cruelties and oppreſſion 


© 


exerciſed by goalers upon their priſoners, moved the houſe of commons for an 


examination into theſe iniquitous practices, and was choſen chairman of 2 


committee appointed to inquire into the ſtate of the goals in this kingdom, 


They began with the Fleet priſon, which they viſited in a body; where they 


found Sir William Rich baronet loaded with irons, 5 order of Bambridge the 


warden, to whom he had given ſome ſlight cauſe of offence. They made a diſ- 


covery of many inhumanities exerciſed by the warden, and detected a moſt | 
wicked ſyſtem of extortion, fraud, and villainy. When the report was made 


by the committee, the houſe unanimouſly reſolved that Thomas 'Bambridge 
acting warden of the Fleet, had wilfully permitted ſeveralgdebtors to eſcape; 
had been guilty of the moſt notorious breaches of truſt, great extortions, and 

| crimes and miſdemeanors in the execution of his office ; that he had 
arbitrarily and unlawfully loaded with irons, put into dungeons and deſtroyed, 


priſoners for debt under his charge; treating them in the moſt barbarous and 


cruel manner, in high violation and contempt of the laws of the kingdom. A 


reſolution of the ſame nature paſſed againſt John Huggins Eſq ; who had been 


warden of the Fleet priſon. - The houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, that 
he would direct his attorney general to proſecute theſe perſons and their accom- 


plices, who were accordingly. committed ptiſoners to Newgate *. A bill was 


| brought in to diſable Bambridge from executing the office of warden, for the 


and puniſhing arbitrary and illegal practices of the warden of the faid priſon 5 


better regulating the priſon of the Fleet, and r more effectually preventing 


- ® Ymvllet. vol. 10. p. 348. For a detail of the | p. 194. 8 
abuſes. exerciſed in the Fleet priſon, ſee Hiſt. eg:. + Yeats 2 Geo. II. c. 32. 
1729. Pp. 157. &c. For thoſe in the Marſhalſea, idem | * 
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ID ſented to the new king and queen. At a common- council held October 6th, it 
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5 525 than cruel. That the fraudulent debtor ought to be puniſhed, is too 
evident a trut 

uity | 
ſho 
better 


to apply himſelt to his future maintenance; but to confine his body to 
revenge, which is all that then remains to be ſatisfied, is a degree of cruelty 
repugnant to the principle of chriſtian remiſſion, which we all pray for conditi- 
onally on the plea of, conforming. to it ourſelves ; it is puniſhing à man for his 


misfortunes. . It is as inconſiſtent with ſound policy; and however ſevere the 


Publilius came before the ſenate in the year of Rome 427, that auguſt body paſ- 


But it is necdlofeto ſearch hiſtory, on à ſubject which is compleatly before us in 


| nexions in life; and whatever may be his diſpoſition when he enters,” his conti- 
nuance there deadens all. induſtrious emulation, and depraves his morals : ſo that 
if he ever obtains à diſcharge, he comes out deſtitute of property or friends, and 
indiſpoſed to reſume his former employments even if an opportunity appears 
of reinſtating himſelf, Which does not often offer to his choice. Many hundreds 
of uſeful members of the community, are thus continually, with their families, 
thrown a dead weight upon ſociety for an unprofitable ſubſiſtence, which is a 
truly important object for legiſlative attention. f Ls, TE, dis 
The grand jury; of the county, of, Middleſex, on the 12th of February, 1729, 
| taking into confideration the great miſchiefs ariſing from the number of ſhops or 
houſes, in which, at that time, a liquor called Geneva was fold, ; in and about 
this city; preſented them to the court of King's Bench as public nuiſances, to 
be ranked amongſt the moſt diſorderly houſes ; it being notorious, that they not 


inuring them to à habit of lazineſs, and debauchery, brought them to want and 
miſery; and, when intoxicated. with pernicious ſpirits, they were hardened 
enough to attempt the greateſt villainies, ſuch as were formerly ſcarcely, known 
to any other nation: they therefore prayed that honourable court would uſe 
their endeavours to obtain a remedy, equal to fo great a miſchief. They likewiſe 
prayed that the laws might be vigorouſly: executed againſt beggars, and; to prevent 


diſgrace, to the metropolis, and. its environs : and they alſo preſented the faſhion- 
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h tobe conteſted ; but the general power of creditors ought not in 
to extend farther. than the property of debtors: and if this limitation 
uld operate to reſtrain the facility of obtaining exceſſive credit, it might be 
for the fait trader on both: fides. This would certainly check the {/hemes 
of intentional fraud; and if it ſhould hinder a few enterprizing geniuſſes from 


accumulating rapid fortunes, , it. would ſave many from as quick ruin on the fai- 
ure of raſh, adventures; without impeding the progreſfive gains of honeſt in- 


duſtry. When a debtor ſurrenders his all, he ought to remain free in his perſon 
mary... x 3 . n Or 
himſelf to his future maintenance; but to confine his body to gratify 155 


laws of the early Romans might be reſpecting debtors, yet when the caſe, of 


ſed a law which was afterward confirmed by the people, that creditors ſhould 
« have a right to attach the goods only, and not the perſons of their debtors *. 


preſent view. When an, unhappy, man is caſt into priſon, he loſes. all his con- 


only harboured the vileſt of both ſexes among the meaneſt of the people, but by 


begging in the ſtreets, which was become an intolerable nuiſance,” burden, and 
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to be now erected. The hamlet of Spitalfields was vaſtly enlarged by the num- 


Limehouſe was made independent by the namè of the pariſh of St. Ann's Lime- 
houſe ; that Deptford, by means of the dock yard was grown too large for the 


Deptford***. - -'Fhe- parith of St. George Bloomſbury was alſo erected at the fame 
; „ee eee 


1730. 


borrowing money from Engliſh merchants, for railing troops to diſturb the peace 


mart of money to all the nations. of the continent: that we 


— 


a ſeparate pariſh, by the name of St. George in the Eaſt 5; and, to connect mat- 


from advancing money to any foreign prince or ſtate, without licenſe from tle 


able and wicked diverſion, called maſquerades, and particularly the contriver and 
carrier on of maſquerades at the king's theatre, in the Hay- market, in order o 
be puniſhed according to lx. og 
As the great conſumption of ſpirituous liquors by the poor, afforded an oppor. 
tunity to add to the revenue, this opportunity was not neglected *; what be. 
came of the complaint againſt maſquerades, which as an article of genteel lice. 
tiouſneſs, came home to the perſons of our legiſlators themſelves, will appey 
from theſe nocturnal ſcenes of promiſcuous revelry being {till carried on with 
impunity ; and the members of both houſes frequently reap the juſt fruits of 
A e eee ee a eee 
This year an act was paſſed for the regulation of watermen, wherrymen, and 
lightermen rowing on the river Thames +, principally relating to the manner of 
their taking apprentices, which being their particular concern, it need only he 
mentioned that no waterman's apprentice is, between Graveſend: and Windſor, 
to be truſted with the ſole care of a boat, until he is 16 years of age, if he is 4 
waterman's ſon ; or if a landman's ſon, until he is 17 years old; under penalty 
of 105. on the maſter. CRP ALE Sa AL, tb Roan ot 
The increaſe of the eaſtern ſuburbs of London, occaſioned ſome new pariſhes 


ber of ſilk manufacturers, and was therefore made a diſtin& pariſh by the name of 
Chriſt- church Þ ; the hamlet of Wapping Stepney, from the like cauſe, became 


ters ſo near in point of time, it may be added, that the next year the hamletof 


old pariſh church: to contain the inhabitants, ſo that it was divided into two pa- 
Tiſhes,: the new-one being that neareſt to London; which was named St. Paul's 


A bill was brought into parliament to prevent the ſubjects of Great Britain 


king under his privy ſeal FF the plea for Which was to hinder the emperor from 


of Europe. The bill contained a clauſe impowering the king to prohibit by pro- 
clamation all ſuch loans, and the attorney general to compel the diſcovery upon oath 
of any ſuch loans; and in default of anſwer, that the court of Exchequer ſhould 
decree a limited ſum againſt the perſon ſo refuſing. This meaſure was flrongly 
oppoſed by Sir John Barnard, Sir William Wyndham, and Mr. Pulteney, 3s 
reſtraint upon trade, that would render Holland the market Europe, and the 
were thus diſabled 
remained in the 
1 


from affiſting our beſt allies, and while the licenſing p 
R . 5 FEET n 
= og See flat. 2 Geo. II. e. 17. and Cc, 28. 3 2 : 
2 Geo. II. c. 26. : 


3 Geo: II. G . 
* * 3 Geo. Ih c. 33. 
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clp. Xx. UNDER GEORG IV as 
crown, the mmiſter through whoſe hands they iſſued, might by this new trade by bt” "ud 


am 20, 30, or 140,000. a year; and that it would render the Exchequer a 
court of inquiſition. But notwithſtanding theſe ànd many other objections, the 
bill being vindicated by Sir Robert Walpole, Mr. Pelham, Sir Philip Yorke, the 


attorney general, and ſupported by the whole weight of miniſterial influence, it 
paſſed into a law“. TY * 


1730. 


We are informed that in and during the year 1731, the whole exports of 1731. 


London conſiſted of 105 different poems of merchandize; of which thoſe-in 
| the woollen manufacture, are thus ſpecified : 894. ſuits of apparel, 2216 pairs of 
plankets, 3847 dozens of caps, 10, 437 dozens of caſtors and felts, 4822 cloths 
long and ſhort, 385-coverlets, 48, 436 yards of flannel, 1577 garments, 827Cwt. 
of haberdaſhery, 7773 dozens of hoſe, 2319 kerſies and dozens, 1995 perpets, 


9640 goads of plains, 713 rugs, 38,915 pieces of ſtuffs and baize. Beſide 


_ large quantities of grain, biſcuit, flour, cheeſe, and bacon; Eaſt India goods, 
linen, thread, tapes, ſail-cloth, iron, copper and braſs ware, lead, tin, &c. 


Of imports there were 85 different ſpecies of merchandize, conſiſting of many 
ſorts of drugs, ſpices, cotton, deer ſkins, goat ſkins, ivory, indico, gums, iron, 


many kinds of dying woods and oils, naval ſtores, rice, rum, turpentine, wine, 


wool, &c. There were re-exported from the port of London alone, in only 


two commodities imported from the Britiſh American colonies, viz. tobacco 
15,787, 1556. ayoirdupois ; and of ſugar 58, 446 Ct. of 11276. or 6,545,952 16. 
which equally demonſtrated the extenſive foreign trade of London at this time, 
and the great improvement of the Engliſh plantations, P. 
It is worth noting, that this year an act of parliament ordered that all plead- 
ings and writings in courts of juſtice in England, and in the court of Exchequer 
in Scotland, ſhall be in the Engliſh language 1. As we had long been allowed 
to underſtand our prayers, it was indeed high time to underſtand how the deci- 
ſions of Jaw were conducted in this world; though the knowledge only enables 
us to perceive that a reformation is now as much wanted at the bar, as it ever 
was in the church. 15 e F FR 
On the 26th of February, 1733, a petition was preſented to the houſe of 
commons by the ſheriffs of London, from the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mons of the city of London, ſetting forth, that by an a& of parliament, made 
in the 22d of Charles II. intitled, An additional act for the rebuilding of the 
* city of London, uniting of pariſhes, and rebuilding of the cathedral and pa- 


rochial churches within the ſaid. city; the channel of Bride well · dock, from 
the river Thames to Holborn - bridge, was directed to be ſunk to a ſufficient 


level, to make it navigable, under ſuch limitations as are preſcribed by the faid 


act: and in purſuance of the ſaid act, the channel was ſoon after made naviga- 


ble from the Thames fo Holborn- bridge; but that the profits ariſing by the na- 
Vigation had not anſwered the charge of making: that part of the ſaid channel, 
from PFleet-bridge to Holborn-bridge, inſtead of being uſeful to trade, as was in- 

bet | Tn | Un - | 3 tended, 


7 


© * Smollet vol. 10. p. 362. Stat. 3 Geo. II. e. 
1 Anderſon's Hiſt, Comm, vol. II. p. 334. 


6 Geo. AI. c. 14. Bans 
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5. + Stat. 4 Geo. II. 26. This was extended to Wales 
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B. tended, is filled up with mud, and become a common nuſance, and that ſeyen 
1733. perſons have loſt their lives by falling into it: that the expence of cleanſing and 
repairing the ſame will be yery great, that a greater, annual. charge will be te. 


* 


quired to keep it in repair, without anſwering the intent of the ſaid act. They 


* . - 


therefore prayed that a bill might be brought in to repeal ſo much of that act, 4; 
relates to the ſaid chann=: ; and to impower the petitioners to fill up that part of 
it from Fleet-bridge to Holborn-bridge, and to convert the ground to ſuch uſe; 
as they ſhall think fit and convenient. JVC 
Leave was given to introduce a bill, according to the prayer of this petition; 
which Sir John Eyles, Sir John Barnard, | Mr. alderman Perry, and Sir John 
Williams, were ordered to bring in; and it paſſed into an act“. 1 5 
By this act, the fee-ſimple of the ground and ditch, is veſted in the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens of London for ever: with a proviſo that ſufficient 
drains ſhall be made. in and through the ſaid channel or ditch, and that no houſe 
or ſheds ſhall be erected thereon, exceeding 15 feet'in heighht. 
The ditch was accordingly arched over with a double arch” as common ſewers, 
from Holborn. to Fleet-bridge, and converted into a market. In the middle a 
long building was covered in, containing two rows of ſhops, with a proper pal- 
ſage between, into which light is conveyed by windows along the roof. Over 
the centre is placed. a neat turret with a clock in it. From the ſouth end of 
this market houſe, piazzas extend on each fide of the middle walk to Fleet- 
bridge, for the conveniency of fruiterers. At the north end are two rows of but- 
cher's ſhops, and from thence to Holborn-bridge, a ſpacious opening is left for 
gardeners and herb ſtalls. The whole market was well paved, and was opened 
September zoth, 1737. f | tr gre ac os fg 
The miniſtry ever watchful to enſlave the people, had concerted: an artful 
ſcheme to extend a general exciſe over the nation; which was this year diſcon- 
certed principally by the noble oppoſition of the citizens of London. | 
The court leaders of the houſe of commons, began by amuſing the members 
with plauſible hints of an intention to eaſe the nation of ſome heavy taxes, by a 
new and advantageous ſcheme, which would -be more equitably borne by the 
people in pours and prove more profitable to the fair trader in particular, 
No ſooner however were ſuſpicions entertained of the nature of the project, than 
the friends of liberty in the houſe gave the miniiter ſufficient hints of their be- 
ing prepared to guard againſt it. On the 14th, of March, the houſe having re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee to deliberate upon the moſt proper methods for 
the better ſecurity and improvement of the duties charged upon tobacco and 
wines, all the papers relating to theſe duties were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the 
members; the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms and exciſe were ordered to attend 
the houſe, the avenues to which were crouded with multitudes of people; and 
the members in the oppoſition, waited impatiently for a propoſal in which the 
liberties of their country appeared ſo deeply intereſted. In a word, there had been 
acall of the houſe on the preceding day. 7 = lo | 
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In the mean time, a common- council being ſummoned, they unanimouſly 


agreed to recommend it to the city members, to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 


which was delivered to them. 


defeat the deſign; and the reaſons were ſet forth in the following repreſentation 


A. D. 


1733. 


% This court doth ne from the experience of the laws of exciſe now. 


« in being, that extending thoſe laws to any comniodities not yet exciſed, muſt 


« necefſatily be very prejudicial to trade, both as it will probably diminiſh the 


« conſumption of the commodity to be exciſed, and ſubject the fair trader to the 
« frequent and arbitrary. viſitation of officers, and judicial determination of com- 
« miſfioners, removeable at pleaſure, and from whom there is no appeal. 


„ That the extenſion! of ſuch laws muſt neceſſarily increaſe the number and 
« power of officers 3 which will be inconſiſtent with thoſe principles of liberty 


on which our happy conſtitution is founded; and will farther deprive the 
« ſubjects of England of ſome of thoſe valuable privileges, which have hitherto 
« diſtinguiſhed them from the neighbouring nations. rf apt eons ren cn 

« Wherefore, this court doth earneſtly recommend it to you, their repreſen- 
« tatives, to uſe your "utmoſt diligence in oppofing a ſcheme of this nature, 
« ſhould any ſuch be offered in parliament, in any ſhape,. or however limited:in 
« its firſt appearance; being fully convinced that an inland duty upon goods 
« now rated at the cuſtom-houſe cannot be effectually collected, even with the 


« extenfion of the powers, or the ſevereſt exerciſe of all the rigours of the pre- 


« ſent laws of exciſe.” | | | enn | 

The ſeſſion was very full, and both ſides appeared ready for the conteſt, when 
Sir Robert Walpole opened his deſign in an elaborate ſpeech. He took notice of 
the arts which had been uſed to prejudice the people againſt his plan before it 
was known. He affirmed that the clamours occaſioned by theſe prejudices, 
had originally ariſen from ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers, who enriched them- 


{elves by cheating the public; and that theſe had been ſtrenuouſly ſupported by 


another ſet of men fond of every opportunity to ſtir up the people to ſedition. 
He expatiated on the frauds committed in that branch of the revenue ariſing 
from the duties on tobacco; upon the hardſhips to which the American plan- 
ters were ſubjected by the heavy duties payable on importation, as well as by 
the ill uſage they received from their factors and correſpondents in England, 
who from being their ſervants were now become their maſters; upon the injury 
done to the fair trader, and the loſs ſuſtained by the public with reſpect to the 
revenue. He aſſerted that the ſcheme he was about to propoſe, would remove 
all theſe inconveniencies, prevent numberleſs frauds, perjuries, and falſe entries, 
and add two or 300,000 J. per annum to the public revenue. He entered into a 
long detail of the frauds practiſed by knaviſh dealers in thoſe commodities ; re- 


cited the ſeveral acts of parliament that related to the duties on wine and tobacco; 


and declared he had no intention to promote a general exciſe: he endeavoured to 
obviate ſome objections that might be made to his plan, the nature of which he 
at length explained. | em 
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exciſe, from whom there is no appeal but to commiſſioners of appeal, or to 


tation, he ſaid, ſhould be weighed at the cuſtom-houſe, diſcharged of the three 


ceedings in courts of law or equity. 


the able ſpeakers on both ſides the queſtion. Sir Robert was anſwered by al- 
derman Perry member for London; Sir Paul Methuen joined the oppoſition. 


Mr. Heathcote, Mr. Pulteney, Sir William Wyndham, and other patriots. 


In the courſe of the debate, Sir Robert Walpole took notice of the multitudes 


* 


HISTORY OF LONDON "Roy 
opoſed to join the laws of exciſe to thoſe of the cuſtoms ; that the farthe ; 

ſubſidy of three farthings per pound charged upon tobacco, ſhould be till levied 
at the cuſtom-houlſe, and payable to his majeſty's civil liſt as heretofore: that 
then the tobacco ſhould be lodged in warehouſes appointed by the commiſſionery 
of exciſe; that the keeper of each warehouſe appointed likewiſe by the com- 
miſſioners, ſhould have one lock and key, and the merchant importer another: 
and that the tobacco ſhould be thus ſecured until the merchant found a vent for 
it either by exportation or by home con ſumption. The part deſigned for expor- 


farthings per pound paid on its firſt arrival, and then exported without farther 
trouble: that the portion deſtined for home conſumption ſhould, in the pre- 
ſence of the warehouſe keeper, be delivered to the purchaſer upon his paying 
the inland duty of 4d. per pound to the proper officer appointed to receive it. 
By this means he added the merchant would be eaſed of the inconvenience of 

paying the duty upon importation, or of granting bonds and finding ſureties for 
the payment, before he had found a market for the commodity ;. that all pe- 
nalties and forfeitures ſo far as they belonged to the crown, ſhould for the fu- 
ture be applied to the uſe of the public. To obviate the objection of the ſub- 
ject being thus liable to trial in multitudes of caſes before the commiſſioners of 


juſtices of peace in the country, from whom nevertheleſs he thought no man 
ever had juſt reaſon to ſay he had ſuffered wrong; he propoſed that appeals in 
this, as well as in all other caſes relating to the exciſe, ſhould: be heard and de- 
termined by two or three of the judges to be named by his majeſty; and in the 
country, by the judge of aſſize upon the next circuit, who ſhould hear and de- 
termine ſuch appeals ip the moſt ſummary manner, without the formality of pro- 


Such was the ſubſtance of the famous ciel ſcheme, in favour of which Sir 
Robert Walpole moved, that the duties and ſubſidies on tobacco ſhould from the 
24th of June ceaſe and determine. The debate that enſued was maintained by all 


Sir John Barnard. diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſame cauſe, and was ſupported by 


The ſcheme was eſpouſed by Sir Philip Yorke, Sir Joſeph Jekyl, lord Hervey, 
Sir Thomas Robinſon, Sir William Yonge, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Winnington. 


that beſet the houſe, and an imprudent expreſſion he made uſe of, was long 
remembered. Gentlemen, ſaid he, may give them what names they think 
« fit; it may be ſaid, that they came hither as humble ſupplicants; but I 
* know whom the law calls ſturdy beggars, and thoſe who brought them 
*/ hither could not be certain, but that they might have behaved in the fame 
„„ e ; Tos 
. | | 
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voted for the miniſtry on this occaſion, and Sir Robert Walpole began to be a- 
pribefire / k ded a oe ot, 
Sir John Barber, lord- mayor at this juncture, ſummoned a common-council ' 
to deliberate upen meaſures to prevent paſſing. this obnoxious bill; of which. 
his lordſhip had obtained» a copy. At the opening of the court he addreſſed. 


himſelf thus to the whole body. 0 © : 
„ Gentlemen, . | . e le 27 [9 NO 
* There is a bill depending in the houſe of commons (a copy of which L. 
* have procured) for laying an inland duty on tobacco; which duty, it is uni-- 
* yerfally agreed, will prove extreamly detrimental to the trade and commerce: 
of this great city, as well as to that of the whole nation. And as the high. 
* ſtation, I have the honour. to. be in, obliges me to be watchful over every 
thing that may affect the intereſt of my fellow-citizens, I ſhould think my- 
* ſelf wanting in my duty, if I neglected to call you together on this extraor-- 
dinary occaſion, that you might have an opportunity to deliberate on an .af-- 
* fair of ſo much importance, wherein our liberty and property are fo much 
5 1 7 by e > DOD ene.” 
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,  _ HISTORY'OF LONDON RA 
r concerned.” The bill being laid before the. common council, they apreed tg 


A.D. 
1735+ 


treatment from the populace; which produced ſeveral reſolutions relative to the 


1734. 


lord-mayor of London, the ſheriff of Middleſex, and the high bailiff of Weſt- 


brokers for taking extravagant uſury on pledges, from 30 to 60 ßer cent. ap- 


* 9 * 1 
* : n N 0 1 


* . a 
* * 
N % 


— 


petition againſt it, and ordered it to be preſented to the houſe of commons on 
the 16th of April: in which, after delivering the ſentiments of the citizen; of 
London upon the bill depending in that houſe, and expreſſing the bad apprehen. 
ſions they conceived of its effects, they prayed to be heard by their council 
againſt the „%% d T 
The city of London has always enjoyed this privilege, that any petition pre. 
ſented to the houſe by their ſheriffs, and brought up by the clerk of the houſe. 
is read at the table, without aſking leave of the houſe for that purpoſe; whereas 
all other petitions muſt be preſented by a member of the houſe, and cannot be 
by him brought up, or read at the table by the elerk, till leave be firſt granteg, 
Accordingly this petition was brought up and read at the table; and, as ſoon a; 
it was read, Sir John Barnard got up, and ſhewed how much the city and-citi- 
zens of London, as well as all the other trading part of the nation, were to he 
affected by the bill for altering the method of raiſing the duties payable on to- 
bacco, and how juſt reaſons they had to inſiſt upon being heard by their council 
againſt it; and concluded with a motion for granting them leave to be heard by 
their council. This revived the debates,: but on the queſtion being put for 
the petitioners being heard by council againſt the bill, it was carried in the ne- 
gative by 214 againſt 199. Gol 460 
The oppoſition of the people in general, had nevertheleſs ſo good an effect, that 
the ſecond reading of the bill was put off to the 12th of June, in order to drop it 
decently ; and the houſe being adjourned for that day, ſuch- was the end of the 
famous exciſe bill. EIT e ee e DIETS eie LID Dew 5 
Complaint was made to the houſe by ſeveral members of the court party of ill 


* * 
* 


privilege of parliament, that were communicated by order of the houſe to the 


minſter. The miſcarriage of the bill was celebrated by public rejoicing through- 
out London and Weſtminſter, and the miniſter who prqjqected it was burnt in 
effigy by the populace. 2%] 3 5 
It was at this time computed that within the compaſs of one year paſt, 
$00,000 quarters of corn had been exported to France, Portugal, Spain and Italy; 
for which thoſe nations paid us, the freight of our ſhips included, at leaſt a 
million ſterling *. In this fact we ſee the united effects of agriculture and com- 
merce, and the happy change produced by the bounty on the exportation of 
rain! in YT 888 45 5 
a On the 14th of March, 1734, the princeſs royal of England was married to 
the prince of Orange with a portion of 80,0007. and a cuſtomary addreſs of 
congratulation was preſented to the king by the corporation of London, on the 
6 3 22 J0 e E 
In the year 1708, great complaints being made againſt the London pawn- 


ttt 27 ment plication 
2 Anderſon, vol, II. P · 349. . 
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Chap, XX. UNDER GEORGE Hy tir 20g. öů 
lication had been made to the crown for a charter to incorporate à number of Ta 
rſons of credit, under the name of the Charitable Conporation ; for lending 1734. 

money 10 the induſtrious but neceſſitous poor at moderate intereſt upon ſmall | 

pledges, and to perſons in better ſituations upon ſufficient ſecurities of goods 

impawned. Vet as their firſt capital was but 30,000/. their ſcheme was not 

ſufficiently extended until the year 1719, when ſeveral gentlemen of fortune 
came into it, though their charter was never confirmed by parliament. Their Ko = 
conditions for lending money were at 10 per cent. intereſt, viz. 5 per cent. as „ 

legal intereſt, and 5 more for ſupporting the expences of the corporation. In 1 

1725 they obtained liberty from the crown to extend their capital, and after. 

terward made another application for that purpoſe; the directors borrowing 1 1 


g 
large ſums for the ſupport of their ſcheme. In October 1731, George Robin- e 9 
ſon Eſq; member of parliament for Marlow, the caſhier, and John Thompſon 9 
warehouſe keeper of the corporation, both diſappeared in one day, which 3 1 
alarming the proprietors, a committee was appointed to inſpect the ſtate of their i 


affairs. They reported that for a capital of 487, 9951. no equivalent was to be 
found, as their money and effects did not amount to more in value than 34, 150 J. 1 
the remainder having been embezzled by means they could not diſcover: they : —̃ 
therefore petitioned the parliament to inquire into the conduct of the managers, „ 
and to afford them ſuch relief as the caſe in their opinion ſhould require. A ſe- | 
cret committee was accordingly. formed, who ſoon detected a moſt iniquitous | 
ſcene of fraud concerted by Robinſon and Thoinpſon, with ſome of the directors;  - 
many perſons of rank and quality being concerned in this infamous tranſaction, | _— 
Sir Robert Sutton, with Sir Archibald Grant, were expelled the houſe of com- 4 
mons for their ſhare in it ; and an act was paſſed to reſtrain them and other de- | 
linquents from alienating - their effects or leaving the kingdom x. In the mean | 
time the committee received a letter from John Angelo Belloni an eminent | 
banker at Rome, adviſing that Thompſon was ſeized in that city with all his | 

papers, and confined in the caſtle of St. Angelo; that the papers were tranſ- 
mitted to his correſpondent at Paris who ſhould deliver them up on ſtipulated | 
conditions in favour of the priſoner. But it appearing that the Pretender aſſumed 
the merit of ſecuring Thompſon from his affection to the Engliſh people, the 
letter was ordered to be burnt at the Royal Exchange by the common hangman. 
In 1733, the parliament granted a lottery for the relief of the ſufferers +,” which 
was this year 1734 diſtributed to them, amounting to gs. 9d. in the pound ; 
and this ill conducted corporation has retained.nothing but its empty name ſince. 
The frauds practiſed in ſtock-jobbing, and its injurious conſequences to trade, 
were alſo now thought to require legal reſtriction ; an act of parliament was 
therefore paſſed to prevent bargains for ſtock bought or ſold for a future time, by 
perſons on one hand not poſſeſſed of ſuch ſtock, and on the other, by perſons 
not being in circumſtances or ability to pay for ſuch ſtock F. By this'ſtatute, 
| | | | e ſtock 


3 5 | - 
Stat. 5 Geo, II. c. 3. See alſo c. 32. and6 | tf Anderſon vol. II. p. 247. Smollet vol. X. 
Geo, II. 2. | p-. 386. x oF 
f * 5 Geo, II. c. 31. 6 Geo. II. c. 35 & 36. F Stat. 7 Geo. II. c. 8. See alſo 10 Geo. II. c. 8. 
„II. e. 11. 8 „„ | 
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ſtock ſold for a certain day and not paid for: according to agreement, may be 
ſold to any other perſon, and the ſeller may recover damages; the buyer like. 
wiſe, when the ſeller refuſes to transfer the ſtock according to contract, may re. 
cover damages: all perſons who ſell ſtock of which they are not poſſeſſed, are 


ſabje& to the penalty of 5007. and brokers wWhoO negociate ſuch contracts are liz 
Ee, e Eran Donnas yiaghg. 


To allow any contracts for ſtock. other than for preſent delivery, appears to 
be a defect in this act, as it ſuffers a pernicious ſpecies of gaming to be ingrafted 
on the ſimple act of fairly buying and ſelling; which the circumſtances of f. 
milies- continually require, and to which this ſpecies of traffic ſhould be ſtricthy 
confined, But it is needleſs to enter into the merits of a law, which the licen. 


tious bargains ſtill carried on by the adventurers in Exchange- alley, ſhews to be 
ſo inſufficient . e e 5 0 


exemption from the juriſdiction of the city of London ever ſince the diſſolution 
of the monaſtery in 1539 ; but the right of the corporation was determined by 


trial in the court of King's bench on July roth, 173 5, when Daniel Watſon 
a dealer in druggets and ſnalloons, was ſued for opening a ſhop there without 


being a freeman of London. The cauſe was tried by a ſpecial jury of non- 


freemen whoſe verdi& was in favour of the city; and this diſtrict now ſends 
two members to the court of common- council, as a precinct of the ward of 


Farringdon within. 7 ru Sf Eagan ants fr 
On the marriage of the prince of Wales with the princeſs of Saxe Gotha, 
April 27th, 1736, the lord- mayor and aldermen preſented ſeparate congratu- 
latory addreſſes to the king, queen, and their royal highneſſes, as did alſo the 


court of common- council, the citizens ſoliciting a call of the court for that 


purpoſe. Some time before, the prince had accepted the freedom of the com- 


| pany of Sadlers, and he was pleaſed afterward to receive the freedom of the city, 


which was preſented to him in form. 5 
The method of lighting the ſtreets of London at night, according to the plan 
now followed, was found to be very inadequate and ill- managed. The con- 


tractors paid the city 600 J. per annum, for the bargain, and thus according to 


the practice of the preſent age, a public buſineſs was converted into a job: and 


the limited times during which the ſtreets were lighted, were found to expoſe 


the citizens to the depredations of ſtreet robbers and houſe breakers. It was 


therefore thought needful to apply to parliament for powers to light the ſtreets 


in a more effectual manner, and an act was obtained with that intent * ; but as 


this ſtatute has been ſince ſuperſeded, and the lamps put under another regula- 
tion, it is needleſs to enter into the particulars of it. S | 


It was not until this time, that the old abſurd laws againſt witchcraft and 


conjuration were repealed 4; it is but juſtice however to remark that they had 


lain dormant for ſome time, and probably would not have been honoured with 


| e make 
9 Geo, II. ©, 20, f stat. 9 Geo. II. c. 3. 
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The inhabitants of the precinct of Blackfriars had pretended to a privilege of 
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1 
Ip. The powers enjoyed by the corporation of appointing the nightly watch of 


citizens, they at this time obtained an act & to empower the common-counci] of 


London, from year to year, to appoint ſuch a number of beadles and watchmen, 


follow it any farther. 


for the ſeveral wards of the city and liberties, as they ſhall judge neceſſary ;-to 
order the arming of them, with the times they are to watch, to aſcertain their 
wages, to appoint the number of conſtables that ſhall attend in each of the ſaid 
wards; and to aſſeſs the inhabitants by the aldermen and common-council men 
in each ward. That the ſaid rate ſhall be paid quarterly; that whoever ſhall 
negle& or refuſe payment when demanded, or deſires to be excuſed from paying 
the watch-rate, ſhall be diſqualified to vote at elections in London: and that 
houſes let into tenements, ſhall be aſſeſſed on the owners of ſuch houſes, 
but paid by ſome one or more of the occupiers. It was farther enacted by this 
act, that the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, may impoſe any reaſonable tax 


upon tenants and occupiers, and upon owners of houſes, &c. where there is no 


preſent occupier; to be levied by diſtreſs; and, to order ſuch places before 
houſes, ſhops, Sc. untenanted, to be well and ſufficiently paved and amended, 
as often as need ſhall be; to be paid for by the owner, under pain of diſtreſj. 
But this act has lately undergone ſuch great alterations, that it is not neceſſary to 


We have already ſeen what a ge 


nation; all the blemiſhes of his adminiſtration, with the myſtery of that corrup- 


tion, which he had ſo ſucceſsfully reduced to a ſyſtem, had been expoſed and 
ridiculed, not only in periodical writings, but in theatrical compoſitions, which 
met with uncommon ſucceſs among the people. He engaged writers in his de- 
fence, but whether it was that he was unhappy in his choice, that he could get 
no men of diſtinguiſhed genius to employ their pens in his ſervice, or laſtly that 


his meaſures were not capable of being juſtified ; all the advantages in point of 


argument were on the fide of his antagoniſts, and he ſaw himſelf expoſed to the 
contempt of the whole nation. He reſolved therefore to ſeize the firſt opportu- 
nity of choaking thoſe channels through which the torrents of cenſure flowed 
upon his character. A manager of one of the playhouſes communicated to him 


a manuſcript farce intitled The Golden Rump, calculated to abuſe the go- 


vernment, and which had been offered to the ſtage for exhibition. This per- 


formance; Sir Robert Walpole produced in the houſe of commons, and repre- 


ſented the inſolence, malice, immorality, and ſeditious calumny, which had 
been of late propagated in theatrical performances. A bill was in conſequence 


brought in to limit the number of playhouſes, and to ſubje& all dramatic writ- 


g | ; 
ings to the inſpection of the lord chamberlain, without ,whoſe licence no pro- 
duction ſhould be ated. This bill was puſhed through both houſes with * 


ordinary diſpatch, notwithſtanding a vigorous oppoſition, in which the earl of 


Cheſterfield diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an excellent ſpeech againſt it ; he 2 


3 7 ; Stat. 10 Geo, II. e. 22. 


the city, not being thought ample enough for the ſecurity of the peace of the - 


neral alarm and diſguſt aroſe from the 4 | 
tempt of the miniſter, -Sir Robert Walpole, to impoſe a general. exciſe on the 
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ſented the laws in being as ſufficient to puniſh any licentiouſneſs of the ſtage, 
without impoſing new ſhackles upon the liberty of the ſubject: if, ſaid 
« he, poets and players are to be reſtrained, let them be reſtrained as other ſub- 
« jets are, by the known laws of their country; if they offend let them be 
« tried as every Engliſhman ought to be, by God and their country. Do not let 
« ys ſubje them to the arbitrary will and pleaſure of any one man. A power 
« Jodged in the hands of a fingle man to judge and determine without limita- 
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« tion, controul, or appeal, is a ſort of power unknown to our laws, and in- 


« conſiſtent with our conſtitution. It is a higher, a more abſolute power than 
« ye truſt even to the king himſelf ; and therefore I muſt think we ought not 
« to veſt any ſuch power in his majeſty's lord chamberlain *. It fared in this 
as in moſt other intereſting occaſions ; the friends of the people in parliament 
may amuſe themſelves with urging the moſt convincing arguments againſt any 
miniſterial meaſure, and when they have exhauſted their powers of reaſoning, 
find that a ſufficient number of their otherwiſe inſtructed auditors might as well 
have been abſent as within the hearing of them. The playhouſe bill paſſed. into 
a law f, and hence mummery and pageantry have proved potent rivals to the 
compoſitions that under this blight have ſince found their way to the ſtage. 
Queen Caroline died November 2oth, 1737, of a mortificationin her bowels, and 
was regretted as a princeſs of uncommon ſagacity, anda pattern of conjugal virtue. 
No particular manſion had hitherto been provided for the lord- mayor of Lon- 


don, who during this high office reſided in one of the moſt convenient of the 


company's-halls; but this expedient being thought unbecoming the chief 
magiſtrate of the firſt corporation in the kingdom, it was determined to erect 
an edifice more ſuitable to his dignity. Out of ſeveral propoſed ſituations, one 
was pitched upon, the moſt confined, and leaſt advantageous in point of view; 
for Stocks market being removed to Fleet ditch, it. was determined by 
the common-council to place their manfion houſe on that ſpot, which in Fe- 
bruary 1738, began to be cleared and prepared for the building. The heavineſs 
aſcribed to this edifice is principally owing to the ſpectator not being able to ſee 
it at a due diſtance, a misfortune common to moſt of our city buildings: 


a ſuitable area, would have been more favourable to the reputation. of the 
rente . , 10 nin Wigan 1» eee Gre 
* Smollet, vol. XI. p. 8. 9. 10. | Sir John Williams, Kut. Sir Robert Godſchall, Kut: 


+ Stat. 10 Geo, II. e. 88. | a -  CoMMONERs, IS Petar oe 
t The firſt ſtone of this building was laid by the | Mr. Deputy John Snart, Mr. Deputy James Danſie, 
lord. mayor October 25th, 1739, and on it was cut | Mr. William Tims, Mr, Dep. Tho. Sandford, 
the following inſcription, : — 1 John Everett, . 

SED The chief corner-ſtone | Mr. Deputy R. Farrington, Mr. Deputy Benj. Hodges, 
| Was laid the twenty- fifth day of October, in the year | Mr. Deputy Samuel F900 Mr. Deputy Thomas Nath. 
of our Lord MDCCXXXIX. Mr. Robert Evans. Mr. Charles Hartley. 


Mr. Deputy John Ayliffe, 


And in the thirteenth year of the reign of our 
Sovereign Lord GEORGE the Second, 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
By the Rt. Hon. Micazjau Pzrey, Eſq; 
Loxp- Maron of the City of Lonvon, 
. AEDanubns * 23 
Ut Francis Child, Kat. Sir John Barnard, Knut. I 
ir Edward Bellamy, Kat. John Barber, Eſq; 


| manfion-houſe, for the uſe 


Being the committee appointed by order of the lord- 


| mayor, aldermen, and commons of this city; in com- 
mon- council aſſembled, to erect this fabric for a 


of the lord- mayor of this 


City, for the time being. 


George Heathcote, Eſq: 1 3 
Sir John Lequeſne, Kut. } Aldermen, being eri ks. 


George Dance, Archites. 
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346. HISTORY OF LONDON Bock: 
A »* Great complaints were at this time made by the mercantile part of the nation, 
1738. of their commerce being obſtructed by the Spaniards. They difputed the right 
5 of the Engliſh to cut logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and to gather ſalt on 
the iſland of Tortuga; the captains of their armed veſſels, known by the name 
5 of garde coſtas, made a practice of boarding and rr Britiſh ſhips, on 
pretence of ſearching for contraband commodities and on theſe oceaſions behaved 
with the utmoſt inſolence, rapine, and cruelty. Many veſlels'had been ſeized, 
their cargoes confiſcated, and their crews impriſoned in violation of the treaties 
ſubſiſting between the two nations. Repeated memorials had been preſented 
to the court of Spain, to which only vague and evaſive anſwers were returned; 
the orders they pretended to fend to their American -governors not being com. 
plied with, nor any of them queſtioned for diſobedience : and though 
the Spaniards might in return have ſome plea of recrimination for the 
illicit commerce carried on with their ſubjects by ſome of our American 
—_— yet this could by no means juſtify the mode of redreſs which they 
WW welt oo n e a> iro 
f Alderman Perry, on the zd of March brought into the houſe of commons 
a petition from the merchants, planters, and others, intereſted in the American 
trade, ſpecifying theſe articles of complaint, which they recommended to the 
conſideration of the houſe. This petition with others of a like nature, which 
produced warm debates, were referred to a committee of the whole houſe, and 
an ir was made to admit the petitioners to be heard by themſelves or by 
counſel. Sir John Barnard moved for an addreſs to the king, that all the me- 
morials and papers relating to the Spaniſſi depredations, ſhould be laid before the 
houſe, which with ſome alteration propoſed by Sir Robert Walpole, w as actu- 
ally preſented, and a favourable anſwer was returned. Pires r 
On the 24th of May, the princeſs of Wales was delivered of a prince at 
Norfolk-houſe, in St. James's-ſquare, who was immediately chriſtened by the 
name of George, and is now our preſent ſovereign king George III. On which 
occaſion, the lord- mayor and court of aldermen firſt, and then the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council, addreſſed his majeſty. After the publication 
of the young prince's baptiſm, the lord- mayor, aldermen, the officers of the 
city and common- council, in a numerous train of coaches, waited on their royal 
highneſſes with a loyal addreſs. - nf... ey hes 
Several public ſpirited gentlemen ever fince the reign of queen Anne, had in 
contemplation the erection of an hoſpital for deſerted young children, wherein 
. thoſe children, which by the inattention or inhumanity of pariſh officers were 
either loſt to ſociety, or for want of due education ſurvived to the prejudice of 
the community ; might be carefully -bred to laborious and uſeful employments. 
This humane and political ſcheme was however obſtructed by the narrow 
views of thoſe who urged that ſuch an inſtitution would only operate as an encou- 
ragement to vice: as if the meer maintenance of ſpurious offspring was the only 


obſtacle to a departure from virtue; and that it was an object of no importance 
. | ” \ | 5 c d | to 
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is due to Thomas Coram, captain of a trading veſſel, who with unwearied 
diligence ſolicited: the patronage of perſons: of quality and diſtinction; and at 


Sand 1 347, 
to ſnatch numbers of innocent children from deſtraction, and educate them to 3 
honeſt induſtry. The honour of carrying this noble deſign into execution; 738. 


October 17th 1738 . The firſt ſtone of the hoſpital was laid in Lamb's con- 
duit fields at the bottom of Red lion ſtreet Holborn, September 16th r742, a 

houſe being hired in the mean time in Hatton-Garden for the commencement 
of the charity ; and the firſt wing being finiſhed in October 1745, the children 


were then removed into it. The charity is carried on by voluntary bene- 


factions and has been occaſionally aſſiſted by parliament; but it femains 


to be wiſhed that it could be rendered as extenſive as the utility of the foundation 


deſerves. 


The ſeſſion of parliament opened February 1ſt 1739, when the king ther his 


ſpeech to both houſes gave them to underſtand that a convention was concluded 


1739. 


with the king of Spain, who had agreed to make reparation! to; the Britiſh © fabs 


jets for their loſſes by certain ſtipulated payments: and that -plenipotentiaries 
were appointed for ſettling the matters in diſpute in ſuch a manner as might 


remove all future cauſes of complaint. The particulars of the convention were 
not as yet known, and therefore the motion for an addreſs in approbation of it 


plan of domeſtic management diſturbed by foreign conteſts, extolled the con- 


vention with the moſt extravagant encomiums. When the convention Was 
publiſhed, it was far from ſatisfying the people, who diſcovered that the 


Spaniards appeared to claim a right of ſearching Britiſh ſhips failing to and 


from the plantations ; by having inſiſted that the differences which had ariſen 
concerning it, ſhould be referred to plenipotentiaries, without promiſing to 
abſtain from ſuch uſurped power, during the diſcuſſion of the diſpute. :' On the 


2oth of February the common- council of London agreed upon a petition ts 


both houſes of parliament againſt the convention as unſatisfactory; which was 
followed by petitions from the merchants of Briſtol, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 


Glaſgow &c. who all prayed to be heard by counſel on the merits of their 


objections. FX. {488 8 Nocte 01 g is Sti boi wogte 
kbe eyes of all the kingdom were now turned toward the houſs of commons, 
where the two contending parties for and againſt the ' Spaniſh convention, 
collected their whole force for the important diſpute. The debates were ver 

long, the ſubje& of them obſtinately conteſted + and after all the dexterity 


- | | | e erk 


145 * nenen, Din 9413 Ga ee en 
»»Confrmed by 13 Geo. II. c. 29. Itreatment; threatening him with inſtant death: they 
f Captain Jenkins the maſter of a Scots mer - tore off one of his ears, bidding him carry it to his 
chant man, was examined at the bar of the king, and tell him they would ſerue him in the ſame 


houſe; he had been boarded by a Spaniſh guarda | manner, ſhould an opportunity offer. Being aſked by 


coſta, the crew of which, after having rummaged his 
veſſel. in vain for contraband commodities, inſulted 


him with the moſt opprobrious language, and brutal 


£0 


be recommended his fog} 


a member in the houſe, what he thought when he found 
.himſelf. in the hands of ſuch barbarians ? he replied, 
o God, and his cauſe to his 
ns + rr” or: OO 
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of the miniſter, he carried the reſolution for an addreſs of approbation and 
1739. thanks for the convention, only by 262 againſt 235: out of which 262 it waz 
remarked that 234 were placemen, whoſe annual wages amounted to 2129, 6; 
135.44; a pregnant ſpecimen of what kind of men now obtained the manage. 
ment of national affairs! The animoſity thus excited was followed by a ſeceſſion 
of the moſt eminent members of the minority, who ſhewed their diſguſt by 
reonng fron pamiament. 0 T4 10 5 1 2 
The diſpute was maintained in the houſe of lords with equal warmth, where 
the victory was hard won, by a majority of 21 ; at the head of the minority 
appeared the prince of Wales *, and a ſpirited proteſt was ſubſcribed and 
entered by 39 peers, the. moſt eminent for their virtue and. talents in the 
hn enn: 1 S Hh 
| The miniſtry endeayoured to ridicule the interpoſition of the city of London 
in matters of national concern, by an artifice as inſignificant as it was mean and 
a illiberal; printed liſts of the common; council were diſtributed in all the avenues 
to the houſes of parliament, with the addition of their trades and companies, 
to which a portion of ſcripture, Ecclefiafticus XXXVIII. 25, 3 1, 32, 33. was ſneer- 
ingly applied. What worthy divine aſſiſted them with a quotation from the 
bible on this occafion is not material; but Sir Robert might have been told, and 
ſo may all his ſucceſſors, that the London common- council at all times contains as 
many heads capable of conducting national affairs, as the ſuperior councils do 
heads clear and ſteady enough to conduct a private trade or manufacture: com- 
mon ſenſe is equally: ſufficient for both, and the myſteries in either are ſeldom 
of an honourable kin. r 15 | 
Sir George Champion member for Ayleſbury, who was. the alderman next 
the chair, and who had hitherto been much reſpected by the citizens; experien- 
ced their reſentment for voting in favour of the convention, by being ſet aſide 
in favour of Sir John Salter and Sir Robert, Godſchall, who were returned 
to the court of aldermen for the choice of lord-mayor. The court made choice 
of the former. Mr. Sheriff Heathcote at the common-hall for this election, 
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moved that inſtructions might be given to the four city members, to endeavout 

at a repeal of that clauſe in the act for regulating city elections, which 

impowered the aldermen to impoſe a negative on proceedings of the common- 
council: but the lord- mayor prevailed to have the preſent putting of the queſ- . 
tion waved; promiſing that the requeſt ſhould be conſidered in a ſhort time and [ 
in a more proper place. 2125 e . 15 ] 
As the court of Spain did not pay the money ſtipulated by the convention | 
within the limited time, letters of marque and repriſal were granted againſt the 4 

Spaniards ; and as the king of Spain by a manifeſto excuſed the non-payment 
2 | bf the money on the plea that the Britiſh court had broke through the treaty by 0 
BZ Preparations for war; a war became inevitable and was declared October 230 f. 
* v sn RW Rin ie | | „19 I 1 
0 


country. This relation, with the fight of his ear, | gagement with Angria the pirate, Smollet, vol. II. 
= . which was produced, filled the houſe with indigna- | p. 35. 4 | 
: | tion. Jenkins was afterward employed by the Eaft- | * Smollet, vol. II. p. 44. 
= ; | India company, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a long en- [| + Micajah Perry Eſq 
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ration of war, the ſeceding — 1 


with the cuſtomary formalities. Upon the declaration of war, the f 
members returned to their ſeats in the houſe of commons; deeming this meaſure 1739, 
a jutfcation of their conduct in that affair - — : 
During the deba s on the Spaniſh depredations, admiral Vernon who had ©," 4: Tl 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the houſe of commons by loudly condemning 'the mea- 5 — 
ſures of the miniſtry, which he did with all the bluntneſs of a ſeaman; affirmed | 
that Porto Bello on the iſthmus of Darien, might be eaſily taken; he even 

undertook to reduce it with ſix ſhips. only. This offer was ecchoed by all the 

members of the CUR who extolled Vernon as another Drake or Raleigh; 

and the miniſter pleaſed with an opportunity of removing ſo troubleſome a cenſor, 

took him at his word, not without hopes, as was, imagined, that he would diſ- 

grace himſelf and his party by failing in the attempt. March 13th 1740, however, 1740. 

a veſſel diſpatched by Vernon arrived, with intelligence of his having taken and 

demoliſhed all the fortifications of Porto Bello g. The nation was greatly elated 

by this exploit; both houſes of parliament joined in an addreſs of congratulation 

to his majeſty on the ſucceſs of his arms, which was followed by another from 

the city of London; and in theſe addreſſes, the circumſtance of Porto Bello being 

y fix ſhips enly, was not forgot. Admiral Vernon Was allo preſented with 


taken 6 | 
the freedom of London in a gold box. V 
This winter was a ſeaſon of great diſtreſs to the poor, in conſequenee of a g 
ſevere froſt, which ſet in at Chriſtmas and held until the end of February. The | 
river Thames was ſo faſt frozen, that tg nan} of people dwelt upon it in 
tents, and variety of booths were erected on it for the entertainment of the = 
populace. The ſtoppage of the navigation, diſabled watermen and fiſhermen 5 # 
F 


from earning their livelihood, as well as the lower claſſes of labourers who work 

in the open air ; and the calamity was rendered more ſevere, by coals and other 
neceflaries adyancing in price, proportionably to the intenſeneſs and continuance 

of the froſt : even water was fold in the ſtreets of London. Nothing can more 
redound to the honour of the Engliſh nation, than did the many 'inſtances of 
benevolence and well conducted charity, which were then exhibited : for had not 
thoſe of opulent fortunes been inſpired with a ſeaſonable ſpirit of compaſſion for 
0 diſtreſſes of the poor, many wretched families muſt have periſhed by cold and 
On the 18th of May this year the princeſs Mary was eſpouſed by proxy to the 
prince of Heſſe, who was. repreſented. by the duke of Cumberland; and in Ee 
June ſhe embarked. for the continent. The cuſtomary compliments were 

paid to * king and princeſs by the city on the occaſion. Her portion was "x 
„ F e . 

A place bill having been revived in parliament in the former ſeſſion, the court 
of common- council on June 18th agreed upon an addreſs of thanks to their 
four repreſentatives for their diligence in ſupporting it; and begged them to re- 
new their endeavours in procuring a bill for reducing and limiting the number 


of placemen in the houſe of commons. The faint attempts of this nature which 
| Ae __ have 


Smollet, vol. II. p. 54. f Idew, p. 58. _ 3 Idem, ibid. 


* 


I "7 | | 2 2 — ts CG RY, reer : | 3 ; 1 
JJ N ores made, demonſtrate the gradual diminution even of bur p. 
1740. tenſions to a free parliament: former bills for this ſalutary purpoſe were broupht 

in to exclude placemen from parliament, we are now content to limit the number 
e eee moe procure ny regard 19 "08 Tequeliy Wh 


=. moo mpeg ethic gary er ore re gra Meta hn 
—_ .. 50 41 the election of the lord- mayor on Michaelmas-day, the common-Hall K. 
\ turned Sir Robert Godſchall, and George Heathcote, Eſq; the two ſenior a. 
' dermen, (Sir George Champion being ſet aſide) to the court of aldermen, wh, 
in their turn ſet aſide Godſchall, and choſe Heathcote the junior alderman of the 
5 two. On this alderman Heathcote thankfully declined the office, which ocz. 

1 5 fioned great conteſts in the court of common- council Who were for compellin 
him to ſerve ; the queſtion was however carried in the negative. Another Fi 
mon-hall was ſummoned on October 14th, when Sir Robert Godſchall, and 
Humphry Parſons Eſq; who had already ſerved the office in 173 1, were te. 

2525 turned to the court of aldermen; by whom Godſchall was once more rejected, 
8 and Parſons appointed to the office, At a common- council on the 22d callel 
by the deſire of alderman Parſons, he declared his readinefs to accept the office; | 

f for which a motion for the thanks of the court was made, but an amendment 
1 being propoſed to the form of the thanks, gave riſe to great debates. Several 


of the aldermen were for putting their negative upon this propoſal; but Sir John 


Barnard with thoſe of the aldermen who had voted for Godichall, and à rea 
majority of the commoners, withdrew from the court, proteſting, that the alder- 
men had no right to vote ſeparately, or to put a negative on the forming a queſ. 


a 1 


tion. The remaining few, then returned thanks to Sir John Salter the lord- 
mayor, for his wiſe and impartial conduct in his mayoralty; and alſo to the 
lord-mayor elect, for his accepting the office a ſecond time, © 

On the 29th, the right honourable Humphry'Parſons' entered into his ſecond 


mayoralty, and this proceſſion was the firſt in which the lord- mayor rode in: 
11 in CL LIEN Hine Of 10 ionen DH 07 nose 
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coach drawn by ſix horſe «s. a 


The animoſities raiſed by this conteſted election did not ſoon ſubſide; for at 
a common-council on the 11th of November, the extent of the aldermen's ne- 
gative was revived, and the queſtion put, * That the court of aldermen have 
the power of putting a negative upon the framing of a queſtion,” which paſ- 
ſed in the negative in t de council; and alſo in the court of aldermen, by a ma- 
jority of ten to four. After this a motion was made, that the court of alder- 
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5 men have ot the power of putting a negative upon the framing of a queſtion,” 
_ which paſſed in the affirmative in the council and alſo in the court of alder- 
There is not a more uſeful body of men than the Engliſh failors, and it is a 
cruel degree of oppreſſion, that while all other orders of men in the nation have 
acquired freedom, the very merit of theſe men ſhould exclude them from a par- 
_ ticipation in thoſe benefits they ſo materially contribute to preſerve to the he 4 

A violent hurricane on the 1ſt. of November at I much more to the ſhipping... 

night did great damage to the houſes in London, 250 þ „ SE e. 
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their counttymen. That due means ought to be taken for manning the royal 1 
navy, is what no one will conteſt; nor is the diſcovery of the proper method, 124. 
a point of abſtruſe inyeſtigation. The Britiſh: ſeamen always ew a particulaa 
beer of courage ic ddt, though, they have a reluctages fo etering'on board © 
ſhips. of war. To ſeize them by violence, is a manifeſt violation of their rights 1 
as Britiſh ſubjects, under whatever ſanction it may be practiſed * and to offer | — 
them high bountics/ is a great and needleſs expence- to the nation: were they YN 
treated with that juſtice their gallantry in a life of continual danger, :deferyes, © _ v2 
the king would never want mariners in caſes of the greateſt emergency. A more 
equitable diſtribution of prize money would prove the beſt temptation to invite 
ſallors to ſefye their country: for owever ignorant theſe poor men may be, * 5 158 
they are ſenſible of the hardſhip, after a ſucceſsful exploit, of ſharing twenty or 5 
thirty ſhillings each, when their commander may receive as many thouſands of 
pounds ! N o refinements in reaſoning are required to prove that there is not ſo 5 
great a diſparity in their merit, though there may be, to juſtify ſuch amazing di. 
proportion In the rewards 1040.5 Pig 4 VV 
| Theſe remarks are ſuggeſted by the conteſts at this. time in the houſe of com- 
mons, on a bill brought in by the miniſtry, under the ſpecious title of a bill for the 
encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen, and for the better and ſpeedier man ning 
his majeſty's fleet. By this bill juſtices off peace were impowered to iſſue war- 
rants to conſtables and headboroughs to ſearch by day or night for concealed: ſea 
faring men, and to force open doors in caſe of reſiſtancee: a reward was offered - -* . 
for every ſeaman they ſhould diſcover, and the poor fellows ſo found were to be 
dragged to the navy- office or admiralty, where their names were to be regiſtered+þ, .. 
Such a plan of tyranny: did not paſs unobſerved; every exceptionable clauſe was 
warmly debated, and Sir John Barnard introduced a petition; from the merchants 
and traders of London againſt it; as deſtructive to the liberty of the ſubject. 
After the conteſt; had been- ſtrongly maintained an both ſides, the ſevere clauſes . 
were dropped, and the bill paſſed with amendments zz. 
March 21ſt, 1741, the lord-mayot Humphry Parſons died, who was remark- 1741, 
ed to be the only alderman: that died during his mayoralty fince Sir John Shorter 
who died in 1688; when Sir John Eyles, who had not ſerved: the office of 
ſheriff, nor was even free of the city, acted as lord · mayor for the remainder of a 
that year. At a court of huſtings held on the 23d, for the choice of mayor for 
the remainder of the year, the livery once more honoured Sir Robert Godſchall 
with their ſuffrages, together with Sir John Barnard; but Sir John in a gentee!l 
manner begging to be excuſed, and not being obliged to accept the office, as 
having ſerved it in 1738, the livery returned Daniel Lambert Eſq; with Godſ- 
chall. Upon which the aldermen again thought proper to reject Godſchall, in 
favour of Lambert. The barons of the Exchequer being then out of town, the 
new lord-mayor was by antient cuſtom ſworn into his office by the conſtable of 
the Tower (then lord Cornwallis) in a booth erected without the gate on Tower- - 
3 2 Car. I. c. 5, c. 23. c. 26. 2 & 3 Ann. Ed Smollet. vol. XI. p. 666. 2 2 — 
e died OL | BEE ont by 
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346 HIS Too 0 N DON 19 Book . 
>> hill: circumſtance which had not happened fince the time. of the Steat Plague, 
174. when the courts of law. were held at Oxford. 
=. At the general election of mambers oſ Wee oils vat the' eitizem 
= made choice of Lambert the lord mayor, with aldermen Barnard, Godſchall. 
and Heathcote for thtir repreſentatives. When the election was declared yl 
: ſet of inſtructions was delivered to them from their conſtituents, requiring them 
. vigorouſiy to oppoſe the keeping: up a ſtanding army in times of peace, and all 
attempts toward an extenſio the exciſe laws; to endeavour at a repeal of the 
ſeptennial act, and the teſtoration of triennial parliaments; as al ſol to procure a 
bill for reducing and limiting the number of placemen in the houſe of commons: 
that in granting alb aids and ſupplies, they ſhould not deviate i from the genuine 
form of the conſtitution, e ſtrict examination into every account: of the 
national expence; and: laſtly-t o/ perſiſt withrunwearied diligence in getting the 
exorbitant powers pretended to reſide in the court of aldermen reſtrained, parti- 
cularly to procure a repeal or explanation of that law which had been intetproted . 
to extend even to the formation of every Wee, bay be e en to the 
eommon· council of the it. dcn galt yd agg 918 4 15111 
During the election for Weſtminſter, the hig h bailif Wan dende e 
due practices at the poll, ande three juſtices of ths) peace, on the plea of prevent- 
ing. riots, had ſent for a party of ſoldiers to overawe the election contrary to 
lawn; the grand jury for Weſtininſter preſented this tranſaction to the court of 
King's Bench, as dangerous to the liberties of the people, and as a reſtraint on 
the freedom of elections. The high bailiff was taken into euſtody; the offeet . 
who ordered the ſoldiers to march, and the juſtices who ſigned the letter in con · 
fequence of which he acted, were all reprimanded on their knees at the bar of 
the houſe of commons f. The members elected were lord viſcount Percival, 
and Charles Edwin, Eſq ; who were: inſtructed: to inquire into ile cauſe of the 
ill: ſucceſs; of the war with Spain, andi upon ſuch othier e "we as were 
contained in the inſtructions. of the London elector s 1 0b 
Hy the firſt charter granted to the city by king Churles'I.. the mayor, recor- 
der, all the aldermen of the city, who had ſerved the office of mayor, with the 
three ſenior aldermen who had not paſſed the mayoralty, were conſtituted 
juſtices of the peace for the city and liberties ; but under the preſent enlarged 
ſtate of the metropolis, it was found neceſſary for the more effectual adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, to extend that power to bo whole body of aldermen at large: 
N was now. granted by pie from the king, for which ſee the N pry 
LIE 537 195% 
In a war with foreign powiers, the natural Arength of Eugland ie moſt ſibah- 
fully exerted on the ſea; yet; ſo ſtrangely was this war conducted, that the mer- | 
chants and traders of London found it neceſſary to lay their complaints befote 
the houſe of commons in a petition preſented January 20th, 1742, in which 
they repreſented their great ſufferings from the Spaniſh privateers, for want of 
Proper convoys, which was followed by a nl of the ſame nature from the 
5 eee BM 4 £07 os 
® 3 Geo. II. c. 30, * 8 A. vol XI. p. 105; 1 Sce Anal to this vol, No, XIV. 
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Feſh inftru@ions to their members on the ſeveral ſubj 


at that time. 
he 2d of 


out by the lords. 


livered down to us in antient hiſtory by our experience 


of the living world, which will diſpoſe us to make 


due allowances for hiſtorical as well as for poetic li- 
cenſe: and after all the fair ſtories of diſintereſted pa- 


triotiſm, it may be doubted whether an inſtance ever 
exiſted in human nature that truly called for al the 
devotion paid to ſome revered names of antiquity. 


Enthuſiaſm of a laudable kind, has ſometimes indeed 


carried men great lengths; but when early hiſtorians 
recorded 
bability been tempted to embelliſ them by exagge- 
ration; and when this has been done ſucceſſively, we 
THe at laſt furniſhed with relations, rather to be ad- 


extraordinary things, they have in all pro- 


1 


th 


of -patriots'*, but who perform 


exalted inſtances, . which. my be excuſed where pub- 
lic good reſults from it ;. as has been ſeen in the caſe 
of many a gallant ſoldier from the Decii down to the 


preſent age. It is to be feared the private motives of 


the generality of patriots we are perſonally acquainted 
with, are not altogether ſo reſined; however be that 
as it may, we muſt be content with men as we find 


them; and a Pulteney or a Pitt, are of real uſe to 


their country while they ſupport their public charac- 
ter: if they decline from unworthy motives, it is at 
the expence of their fame; and we have this <onlp- 

ö lation 
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3 Wh ed/ afterward under the court managers ; the queſtion paſſed in the neg,. 
„FCC Ed, oth es hte} %%% (CV 
IP Sir Robert Godſchall died of a violent fever in his mayoralty on June 264, 
and his place was filled by alderman Heathcote, who had generouſly refuſed 
that honour when conferred. on him in 1740 to the prejudice of Godſchall, by 
the cqurt of aldermen. © JFC. 
At a court of common- council. held October 2 1ſt, a repreſentation in the nz. 
ture of inſtructions, was drawn up of domeſtic grievances which was preſented 
to the city members. In this repreſentation the common- council complain in 
general terms of ſome who under the maſk of integrity, and a pretended zeal for 
their country, having acquired its confidence, ſhould diſgrace their former con. 
duct, and openly conſpire with the known enemies of the public: of the drop- 
ping the committee of inquiry into the conduct of the late miniſters, of eq. 
bezzelment of the public treaſure, of defrauding the troops, and of parliamen- 
tary corruption: all which were earneſtly recommended to their ſerious conſide- 
ration. After ward thanks were returned to the lord- mayor for holding frequent 
, common-cpuncils &c. and for his readineſs, on all occaſions to act for the good 
of his country, and of this great trading city in particular. A mayor derives 
more true honour from ſuch public teſtimonials in favour of his conduct, than 
from obeying cards of inſtructions from a miniſter of ſtate in oppoſition to the 
citizens; however much little minds may be elevated by ſuch a correſpondence. 
On the 29th the Right Hon. Robert Willimot, Eſq ; the new lord-mayor of 
London, was ſworn. into that office at Weſtminſter, for the year enſuing, It 
: wWuouas remarkable, that notwithſtanding the common notion that a lord-mayor 
5 | muſt be free of one of the twelve companies, this magiſtrate broke through that 
cuſtom, upon the advice of council that there was no law for it. His lord(hip 
was of the Coopers company, and would have been tranſlated to the Clothworkers, 
which is one of the twelve; but his admiſſion being carried only by a ſmall ma- 
Jority,. and they having at the ſame time refuſed him the uſe of their hall, he was 
reſolved to give them no farther trouble. It is now underſtood that belonging to 
one of the twelve companies, is neceſſary only to qualify the lord- mayor to be 
ET preſident of the Iriſh committee. | 5 
The city of Weſtminſter gave inſtructions to their members of the ſame tenor 
with thoſe of London; and the city of Edinburgh paid London the compliment 
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of adopting the fame. ee. 6103. 0x64 js, 
In Michaelmas term was tried, in the court of Common-pleas Guildhall, 3 
5 cauſe between the Weavers company and Mr. Thomas Handyſide. Handyſide 


was free of their company; but, not being free of the city, apprehended himſelf 
| not eligible. to the livery. The company called him upon the livery : and the 
court gave a verdict in their favour; that every member of a company is eligible 

to the livery: thongs got free of the eee , , 


lation left, that there are always men ready to ſucceed | be uſeful ; without repoſing implicit confidence in 
=_ them who mũſt be of ſervice even in the ſame road of pthe integrity of any man. X 
_—:. goo forcing themſelves into preferment. This may teach | * Smollet. vol. XI. p. 113. 
® Ans to make yſe of public men as long as they inclineto{  ' © + 
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more than 15,000 inhabitants, which is above 8 perſons in a houſe, they being 
moſtly the poorer fort of manufacturers &; an act of parliament therefore paſſed + 
to make hat hamlet a diſtinct pariſh from St. Dunſtan's Stepney, and for 
erecting a pariſh church therein; which bears the name of St. Matthew Bethnal 
of his having received undoubted intelligence of the arrival of the pretender's 
eldeſt ſon in France; and that en rune were making there to invade his 
kingdom. This information from the throne, produced an addreſs to the king 
fom both houſes, and another from the city) 

ment and ſupport ; that from the city was preſented on the 18th, and graciouſly 
received: his majeſty on this occaſion conferred the honour of knighthood on 


alderman Daniel Lambert, alderman Robert Willimot, ſheriff Robert Ladbroke, 
and ſheriff William Calvert. Addreſſes of the ſame nature were preſented from 


miniſters, quakeis, and almoſt all the corporations and communities in the 
kingdom. LR e ee 5 | 6 
A proclamation was immediately publiſhed for putting the laws in execution. 


of 


depart from the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and from within ten miles. 
to remove from thence above five miles) and for putting in execution the laws 
againſt riots and rioters. In another addreſs from the parliament, his majeſty. 
was exhorted to augment his forces both by ſea and land; the Habeas corpus act 
was ſuſpended for fix months; and ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were ap- 
prehended on ſuſpicion of treaſonable practices. In ſhort every precaution. was 
taken that ſeemed neceſſary for the preſervation of public tranquillity. . 
The different parts that the kings of Great Britian and France had taken with 
regard to the affairs of Germany, where hoſtilities had already commenced be- 
tween their auxiliary forces; now produced a poſitive rupture between the two 
crowns. War was declared at Paris againſt Great Britain on March 2oth f, 


for the lord- mayor, ſheriffs, and repreſentatives of London, on the 21ſt. to pre- 
pare them for ſuch an event; due notice of which was accordingly communicated 
to the merchants and traders in the city. The French declaration was anſwered 
by one at London on the 31ſt. which was publiſhed with the uſual forms. 
The grand jury of Middleſex in the month of May made a laudable preſent- 
ment of ſeveral public places of luxury, idleneſs and ill fame, which tended to 
corrupt the morals of the people. Theſe were, two gaming houſes near Covent 
Garden, kept by the ladies Mordington and Caſtle ; Sadler's-wells near the New- 
| | e N 8 e 10 eee 
Anderſon. vol. II. p. 372. + Stat. 16 Geo. II. c. 28. See alſo 19 Geo, II. c. 15. 1 Smollet. vol. XI. p. 17 2. 


In the year 1743, the ſuburbs of London on the ſide of the hamlet of Beth-" 


filled with aſſurances of attach- 
the right Hon. Robert Weſtley, lord-mayor, ſerjeant Simon Urlin, recorder, 


both univerſities, the principal towns in Great Britain, the clergy, diflenting 


againſt papiſts and nonjurors, commanding all fon 0p and reputed papiſts, to 


of them; for confining papiſts, and reputed papiſts, to their habitations, (not 


which being expected here, the duke of Newcaſtle, "then ſecretary of ſtate, ſent 


+ 


His majeſty, on February 15th, 1744, informed both houſes of parliament” 17445 
C 


. 
N24 ITS 1 | 5 | A. D. 
nall Green being found to conſiſt of about 1,800 houſes, and computed to contain 5743. 
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iver head; the New-wells in Goodman's-fields, the New-wells near the Lon. 
1744. don ſpaw in Clerkenwell ;, and a place called Hallam's theatre in May = 

* The prediction in the preamble to this preſentment, appears to be veri Bi +. 
faſt; the jury complained. of , advertiſements in the daily papers, inviting ang 
ſeducing not only the inhabitants, but all other perions, to ſeveral places key 1 


apart for the encouragement of luxury, extravagance, idleneſs, and other 
„% wicked illegal purpoſes, which, by ſuch means, go on with impunity, to 
t the deſtruction of many families, to the great diſhonour of the kingdom in 
general, and this county in particular, eſpecially at a time when we are en. 
.** gaged in an expenſive war, and ſo much overburdened with taxes of all fort, 
both parliamentary and parochial, that it is as much as a prudent man can do 
„ without a taſte, to extravagant and illegal pleaſures, to ſupport; himſelf and 
family according to his degree and ſtation in life, under the moſt regular 
**© Oeconomy: and unleſs ſome ſtop be, by authority much ſuperior to ours, ſoon 
put to extravagant luxury, we fear the.progreſs thereof, in this county, will 
„ ſoon prove of ſuch an evil tendency, as by its example, may in time lead to 
e the ruin and deſtruction not only of this county in particular, but of this hap- 


; L : : 1 > 4 


40 py and flouriſhing nation in general.” ft ont tering Thor 
Ihe many riotous breaches of the peace, and robberies in the metropolis, in- 
duced the lord-mayor and aldermen of London to petition his majeſty for 


%a ſpeedy; rigorous, and exemplary execution of the laws upon the. perſons of 
„offenders, as they ſhall fall into the hands of juſtice:“ which produced ſome 
time afterward a proclamation offering 10014. reward over and above all other 
rewards, for apprehending robbers and murderers. I” 1 
Ihe licentiouſneſs of the populace, which diſcovered itſelf in ſeveral riots upon 
different occaſions this year, points out the tendency of ſuch places of public di- 
verſion too plainly to be contradicted ;: but the conſequences of alluring the peo- 
4 ple from their induſtry are not ſo much conſidered by thoſe who ought to con- [ 
ider them, as the increaſe of the public revenue by licences and the conſumption c 
of liquors in all places of public reſort, The application of this revenue is by no t 
means calculated to atone for thus debauching the people, it rather correſponds a 
too nearly with it. SR SS ad 3 r 
i The daring inſolence of public robbers with which the accounts of this time | 
abound, and which we have not by all the ſeverities of the criminal law been p 
ſince able to ſuppreſs, evidently ſprings from this unheeded cauſe. Diſſipation 9 
produces diſtreſs, which under this circumſtance is naturally relieved by fraud and Is 
rapine ; and while the people are encouraged in idle expenſive amuſements, it 1s N 
. ridiculous, it is cruel, to think of ſuppreſſing the crimes to which they lead, by b 
ſanguinary penalties. . The frightfal increaſe of capital felonies in our ſtatutes, tl 
only puts the inventions of evil minded perſons to work in finding out evaſions to . 
elude them; thus we are continually patching up our former laws to no better h 
purpoſe than to augment the deſtruction of lives. True policy will not confine 
itſelf to the mere puniſhment of crimes, but rather extend its views to the pre- of 
= yention of them. is 2 RSS 00 
| mrs ag e e 5 | f While 
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Chap. XX. UNDER. GEORGE !'!r Ng 
While we indulge this digreſſion, which it is hoped the reader will not think . B= 
pertinent, it may be added that our laws do not ſufficiently attend to the de- 1776. 
n df criminality :-and though it may ſound like a parodox, the aſſertion is hazar- 
b that death is too ſevere for many offences, while it is too light for the preven- 
om of the greateſt. Robbers ſhould not be han ged, becauſe though; the puniſh! 
ment is too much u nder many circumſtances, it fails of effect in all. Prudent 
men are apt to think death the ſevereſt exertion of penal law ; but deſperate men 
| think otherwiſe,” and brave a puniſhment which ſo quickly terminates! all their 
cares: nor is there an execution exhibited, at which acts of theft are not com 
mitted in ſight of the very gallowSs. Murderers alſo, ſhould never be hanged, 
and for this plain reaſon, becauſe though it is juſtifiable by the leu ralianit, it 
nevertheleſs fails of preventing murders: bas eien yd guivadt bana en Sig 
In a political view, it a ppears abſurd to laviſh the lives of men, who are gene- 
rally young) and who may be applied to make ſome recompence for the injuries 
they do to ſociety. By offences againſt laws, men forfeit all claim to protection 
ſtom them, and ought to be condemned to works of atonement to the offended; 
public. 5 A ſtate of ſlavifh labour for life, Of for other terms pro zortioned to the 
crimes of which they are convicted, would be the ſevereſt puniſhment the pro- 
fligate could be doomed to. When men are hanged their ſufferings are momen- 
tary and they are quickly forgotten; but when condemned to hard, unwholeſome; 
or dangerous labour, unfit for innocent men to exerciſe; they live ſtriking ex- 
amples of the conſaquences of doing evil to others. 
The writer may perhaps expoſe himſelf to cenſure for the liberty ſo often taken 
of introducing his N opinion: on affairs that may in general be deemed too far 
removed from his private ſtation of life, unleſs offered with great modeſty and 
difidence. He would be ſorry to appear dogmatical ; but there are conſtitutionał 
habits of thinking and writing, which, like the bodily features diſtinguiſh one 
man from anotheng and there is a guarded mode of writing which ſometimes con- 
ceals : more policy and latent fufficienoyy than he yet poſſeſſes: his remarks 
though they may ſeem deciſively expreſſed, are by: no: means delivered as 
arioms; but when occaſion offers, and while the happy freedom of writing 
remains, he is willing to ſnatch the opportunity, and will conſider even his errors. 
as of ſervice, if the diſcovery of them thould lead to clearer inveſtigations of 
points interefting to the public welfare. Before the ſubject of criminal law ig 
diſmiſſed, it may be added, that whery laws: appear; or become, injurious, bas 
is a ſufficient reaſon for altering them; but before ſuck alterations take place, and 
while they continue laws, they ought to be duly enforced/ and executed: as 
babitual diſpenſations only weaken the reverence due to laws in general, expoſe!! 
the authority of civil magiſtratès to contempt; render the objects of 'miſapplied: 
_—y more audacious; and of conſequence-the:public peace more liable eto vio- 
tion. i | ; 1 
A ſmail ſquadron of ſhips, conſiſting of one of 60 guns, two of 50 guns, one 
of 40, one of 20, a ſloop," and two victuallers, had been equi pped under the 
command, of commodore George: Anſon, which failed, 80 ptember 18th, 1740, 
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. HISTORY OF LONDON -' "toyyp 
P. fer the South ſeas to act againſt the Spaniards on the coaſts of Chili and Peru; and 
174. to co- operate occaſionally with admiral Vernon acroſs the iſthmus of Darien 
The ſcheme was well laid, but was ruined by unneceſſary delays, as he ſuffereq 
greatly by going round cape Horn at a wrong ſeaſon of the year, where two of 
his large ſhips were finally —_—— from him: the Spaniards had fitted out an 
arwament to eber which was deſtroyed in the ſame dangerous 'paſſipe, 
One of Anſon's frigates was wrecked on a deſolate iſland in the South (ea, but 
with the remainder he took ſome prizes, and failing to the coaſt of Peru, he 
undered and burned the town of Payta; but as the Spaniſh ſettlements were now 
=. alarmed he underſtood that the Manilla ſhip which was the preſent object of his 
attention would not fail that ſeaſon. He therefore ſteered. acroſs for the Philip. 
| 3 iſlands, and having by ſtorms and the ſcurvy loſt ſo many men as not to 

have enough left to navigate his only two remaining veſſels; he burned the 

Glouceſter, and confined himſelf to the Centurion, which yet was but indiffer. 

. ently manned. At Macao in China he repaired his _— rocured ſome ſtores 
and a ſmall reinforcement: of ſailors; when he returned back to the ſtreights of 
Manilla, to wait for this rich annual veſſel, expecting he might now find two, 
as the Spaniards had loſt the former ſeaſon. In the month of June 1743 he 
luckily.met with the Neuſtra Senora del Cabadonga bound from Acapulco to 
Manilla:;; a ſhip much ſuperior in ſtrength to the Centurion, and with more than 
double the number of men on board. The commodore however who had care- 

fully exereiſed his ſlender crew for the expected action, made an oftentatious 
ſhew of his ſmall numbers and gallantly maſtered her. He then carried his prize 

back to China, where he ſold it, and returned home with his treaſure round the 
cape of Good Hope, and thus compleated a circum navigation of the globe, 
Though the few ſurvivors only, reaped an accidental advantage from this en- 
 terprige, yet they -owed even the preſervation of their treaſure to another acci- 
dent, when they might reaſonably ſuppoſe all their dangers ſurmounted. The 
Centurion anchored at-Spithead on June 15th this year, after an abſence of three 
ears and nine months; and Mr. Anſon who knew nothing of a French war till 
be came near the Lizard, learned on his arrival that a French fleet was then 
cruiſing in the channel, which from the account of their pofition, he found the 
Centurion had paſſed through concealed by a fog *. The treaſure conſiſting of 

298 cheſts of filver, 18 of gold, and 20 barrels of gold duſt, was triumphantly 
carried through the city of London on the 4th of July, in 32 waggons decorated 
with the Spaniſh colours, and lodged in the Tower: being preceded by a kettle 
drum, trumpets and French horns, and guarded by the captors commanded by 
their officers +. _ 2 C5 85017-5 11 n 

A more ample ſtatute was at this time paſſed to check the commiſſion of night 
robberies by better enlightning the ſtreets of London; but as the powers granted 


by 


—_—— — — un,” Sea. ad. 


„ Vid, the Voyage: at lafge publithed from the | In 1763 ke commanded the ſquadron that brought 
_ - commodore's 3 the 2 Mr. Walter chaplain es, preſent queen, which was the laſt ſervice 
of the Centurion. Mr. Anſon in 1747 was created | his lordſhip performed. He died June 6th, 1703- 

Jord Anſon; and firkt lord of the Admiralty in 1751. | + Lond. M for 1744, P 360. 
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The great improvement in the art of healing ſince the: ſurgeons were ineor- 
ated with the barbers +, now cauſed the former to confider the latter as 
unſuitable aſſociates. At a general meeting of the company therefore on 


an order that the ſurgeons ſhould pay them 100 guineas annually ſo long as they 


to diſſolve the united company and to incorporate each fraternity ſeparately 53 
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HAP. XXI. 
From the rebellion in the year I 74 5 „o the commencement of the war with F rance 
| Han 1 1755. 


THE uſe which the F rench court had meditated to make of the Preten- 


maintained an attachment to his family, The ſeaſon flattered his intentions; 
at the beginning of the war, a regiment of highlanders had been formed, and 
tranſported with the reſt of the Britiſh troops to Flanders; after having been 

decoyed into the ſervice under aſſurances that they ſhould not be ſent abroad. 


party of horſe, they were perſuaded to ſubmit, and were brought back pinioned 
like malefactors: they were tried for deſertion, three of them ſhot u ferrorem, 
and the reſt ſent to the plantations. This unworthy treatment was conſidered 
by the clans to which they belonged, as a national outrage; and as the high- 
landersare naturally vindictive, their diſſaffection was thus heightened by a deſire 
of revenge. To this may be added that Scotland was quite unfurniſhed with troops, 
and that the king was in Germany. E 
Charles furniſhed; with a ſum of money and a ſupply of arms by France, 
and accompanied by a few Iriſh and Scots eK on board a ſmall frigate, 


clans in his intereſt. Had the government acted with proper vigour on the firſt 
notice of his arrival, the attempt might have been cruſhed before his adherents 
could have collected under his ſtandard; but the lords of the regency ſeemed to 
light the information, and to ſuſpect the i 


he ' | | a ©S „ wad... 0% n veyed; 
t e Gr Rr I t Lond. Mag. for 1743. p? 150. 
7 Stat. 32 Hen. Vac. 47 *1 x . | , 2 Stat. 18 Geo, 11, Cs A | , 
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by this act have fince been put under another regulation, it is ſufficient to refer 


February 22d 1745, they came to a reſolution to divide; but the barbers being 


of them; to which he was undoubtedly ſtimulated by the Scots refugees who 


landed on the coaſt of Lochaber in Scotland; depending on the ſtrength of the 


333. — 


— 


575 174. * 


continued to make uſe of it F. An act of parliament was accordingly obtained 


the company of ſurgeons ſoon after built a convenient hall for themſelves in the 


l 


1745» 


der's claims, inſpired his fon with a reſolution to make an effort in favour 


* 
— 


Before they embarked a number of them finding themſelves deceived, deſerted 
with their arms and marched regularly homeward ; but being overtaken by a 


— 


ntegrity of thoſe by whom it was con⸗ 
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N HISTORY OF LONDON Bock J. 
b. eyed ;, until by his improving the time that they loſt, they were convinced 
1745. of their miſtake. They then iſſued a proclamation offering a reward of 

30d, ooo. to any perſon who ſhould apprehend him; a courier was gif. 

patched to Holland to haſten the king's return; a requiſition was made of the 
6000 Dutch auxiliaries ; and ſeveral Britiſh regiments were recalled from the 
Netherlands “. 4 : 5 Th 
The lord-mayor received a letter from the duke of Newcaſtle, in his majeſty! 
name, September 5th, informing him that one of the Pretender's ſons had eredt. 
ed his ſtandard in Scotland, and that ſeveral perſons had aſſembled there in 
open rebellion; the quiet of the city was therefore recommended to his care and 
vigilance. Addreſſes were preſented to his majeſty from the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, from the court of common- council, from the lieutenancy, and from 
the merchants of London; alſo from the clergy of the dioceſe of Lon- 
don, the diſſenting miniſters, and in ſhort. from moſt of the | apr bodies 
in the kingdom: all containing the warmeſt profeſſions of attachment, 
and promiſes of aſſiſtance in cruſhing this rebellion. Nor were theſe pro- 
feſſions confined to words, for under this general alarm, the merchants for the 
ſupport of public credit, entered into an agreement to receive and pay bank 
notes as uſual in their dealings; and reſolved to raiſe two regiments at their own 
expence. Orders were iſſued to keep the trained bands in readineſs, to array 
the militia of Weſtminſter, and inſtructions to the ſame effect were ſent to all 
the lords lieutenants of the counties throughout the kingdom. The principal 
noblemen made tenders of their ſervices to the king, and fome of them received 
commiſſions to levy regiments for the ſuppreſſtion of the rebellion. Bodies of 
volunteers were incorporated in London; and among the reft at a meeting in 
the Middle-Temple-hall, an affociation was ſubſcribed by ſeveral gentlemen of 
the law, who agreed to form themſelves into a regiment, under the command 
of the lord chief Juſtice Willes, to be denominated, **. the aſſociated regiment | 
of the law, for the defence of the royal family, and the preſervation of the 
«* conſtitution in church and ſtate.” The lord Chief Juſtice received. his com- 
miſſion as colonel of the ſaid regiment. 

On the third of December, at a court of common- council, it was unani- 
mouſly agreed to ſubſcribe 1000 J. out of the chamber of London, toward the 
ſupport, and encouragement, of ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould be employed during the 
winter ſeaſon, toward the ſuppreſſion of the rebellion. The companies of 
Stationers, Coopers, Drapers, Goldſmiths, and other fraternities paid. ſeveral 
ſums into the chamber of London, for the ſame good purpoſe. The lord Chief 
Juſtice Lee, the maſter of the rolls, and the judges, ſubſcribed 1200/. on the 
ſame account. In purſuance of this laudable ſcheme, the committee of the 
Guildhall ſubſeription contracted for 12000 pairs of breeches, 12000 Shuts, 
roooo woollen caps, roooo pairs of woollen ſtockings, 1000 blankets, 12000 
pairs of woollen gloves, and gooo pairs of woollen ſpatterdaſhes, to be imme- 
diately provided for the uſe of the army. Even the Quakers reconciled N to 


„ Smollet, vol. XI. p. 21221 5. 


under their uniforms while they kept the field in winter. So general was the 
ſpirit in ſupport of the eſtabliſhed government againſt this popiſh pretender 


fortune, merchants and tradeſmen, entered into ,yoluntary aſſociations, learned 
military exercile, and provided themſelves with proper accoutrements and 
arms; to ſupport the operations of the army, in. caſe of need. The London 
trained bands were reviewed by his. majeſty, the county regiments were com- 
| pleated, volunteers in different parts of the kingdom formed and trained them- 
ſelves to arms, and the whole nation ſeemed to riſe as one man againſt this 
formidable invader. _ "Ha 1 e 
The rebels mean while got poſſeſſion of Edinburgh; the young pretender 
lodged himſelf in Holy Rood houſe, -and cauſed his father to be proclaimed at 
the market croſs, and a manifeſto to be read in which the chevalier de St. George 
declared his ſon Charles, regent of his dominions, promiſed to diflolve the union, 
and to redreſs the grievances of Scotland. His being in poſſeſſion of that capital 
gave reputation to his arms and increaſed the number of his adherents; but 
though he propoſed to ſeize- the treaſure in the two banks of that kingdom, 
he was in this reſpe& diſappointed, as it had been previouſly conveyed 


maſter *. 7 ; | 

After defeating the royal army under Sir John Cope, by which he gained 
a train of artillery, arms for his men, and an addition of honour, the young 
chevalier ventured to make an irruption into England. General Wade lay inac- 


as far as Derby, which town he entered on the 4th of December. Wade 


another army aſſembled in the neighbourhood of Litchfield ; but the rebel army 
conſternation Þ. 5 45 

On this ſucceſs of the rebels, as alarming as it was unexpected, orders 
were given for forming a camp on Finchley- common, where the king reſolved. 
to take the field in perſon to cover the metropolis: the volunteers in the city 


communities immediately formed, and even the managers of the theatres 
offered to raiſe a body of their dependents for the ſervice of government. But 
all this commendable ardour was far from quieting the apprehenſions of 
the thoughtful, while report intimated an intended invaſion from Calais and 
Dunkirk, and while they dreaded an inſurrection of the catholics among them 
ſelves. The jacobites on the other hand were elevated by the preſent poſture of 
their affairs to a degree of inſolent exultation which they were at no pains to 
15 ä conceal: 
* Smollet, vol. XI. p. 218. + Idem, p. 224,225 — 


into the caſtle, which was too ſtrong and too well defended for him to 


were incorporated into a regiment, the weavers in Spital-Fields and other 
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| their pacific tenets to furniſh warm woollen waiſtcoats for the ſoldiers to wear Tut | 


1745 


that many of the moſt conſiderable citizens, eſpecially young gentlemen of | 


tive at Newcaſtle with another army, but Charles entering by the weſtern 
border, took the city of Carliſle in three days, and by forced marches penetrated 


lingered in Yorkſhire, the duke of Cumberland had taken the command of 


had gained a march between him and London, and the metropolis was filled with | 


; A. D. 
1745 · 
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uncertainty *. | ER 3 1 
Fappily however, this ſtate of anxious ſuſpence was but ſhort ; the you 
adventurer had boldly puſhed into the middle of England, in hopes of receiyin 
confiderable reinforcements from the friends of his family ; but thoſe friend, 
were at leaſt one generation removed from the jacobites of the laſt century, ang 
though they derived enough of the principles of their parents to drink his 
health in private upon their knees, yet excepting a few who joined him at 
Mancheſter, he met with no encouragement where he moſt wanted and expected 
aſſiſtance. The French made no attempts in his favour, his travelling court 
was divided by faction, his highland chiefs began to murmur, and their clang 


to be unruly : he found himſelf in the middle of winter, with a handful of 
men, between two conſiderable armies ; and in a country diſaffected to his 
cauſe. To hazard a battle under theſe circumſtances, promiſed inevitable 


deſtruction to them all; ſo having called a council at Derby, it was determined 
after violent diſputes,” to return to Scotland with all poſſible expedition +. On 


the whole, it was perhaps better that he waſted his ſtrength and exhauſ- 


ted the attachment of his followers by feeling this diſappointment, than if 


more vigorous meaſure 
England. 1 
The rebel army aban 


s had been taken againſt him while he continued in 


but as they paſſed him, he returned to his old quiet ſtation at Newcaſtle ; the 
duke of Cuntberland took Carliſle the 3 1ſt, after inveſting it ten days, and then 
returned to London. The citizens had by this time recovered their apprehen- 


ions of impending danger, and at a court of common-council. on January 23d 
1746, it was unanimouſly reſolved to preſent the duke with the freedom of 
London in a gold box. The ſame court alſo agreed to petition the parliament 


for taking away the negative power of the court. of aldermen in common- 
council ; and a committee was named to draw up a petition for that purpoſe. 
The clauſe 11 Geo. II. c. 18: ſec. 15 f, which gave the aldermen this 
undue privilege in the aſſembly of the corporation, was accordingly repealed 9. 


General Hawley who commanded the forces now aſſembled at Edinburgh, © 


had boaſted that with two regiments of dragoons he would drive the rebel army 


from one end of the kingdom to the other; he was nevertheleſs eaſily defeated 
by the young pretender at Falkirk on the 17th of January: it was there- 
fore judged proper to give the command of the Scots forces to a general in whom 
the ſoldiers ſhould have ſome confidence; and as a prince of the blood might 


have a favourable influence over the minds of the people in Scotland, the duke of 


Cumberland was appointed to the command. Not to enter into a circumſtantial | 


detail of the military operations there, it will ſuffice to mention that the ſons of 
the reigning king, and of the pretender, met on the field of Culloden on 4 


Smollet, vol. XI. p. 226. 227. + Idem. ibid. t See Appendix No. LII. 5 Stat. 19 Geo. II. c. 8. 


| 8 Bock! 
TP. conceal: in brief at this critical point of time, all was hurry, confuſion, and 


doned Derby on the 6th of December early in the 
morning, and marched northward with great ſpeed; they left a garriſon at 
Carliſle and entered Scotland : Wade made ſome attempt to intercept them, 
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Chap, XXI. UN DER GEORGE If, 3282. 
lbth of April, where the duke of Cumberland gained fo compleat à victory, ID. 
that thoſe of the rebels who ſurvived, were either totally diſperſed or taken 1746. 
riſoners. The vanquiſhed chevalier diſmiſfing his few followers, for their mutual 
ſafety, wandered about among the mountains and ifles a ſolitary. fugitive for five 
months variouſly diſtreſſed, and often in great hazard of his life: at length a 
privater of St. Malo, hired by his friends, took him on board September 17th, 
and landed him at Roſeau near Morlaix in Britan7ß. 

This happy event which reſcued the nation once more from the violent 
attacks of deſpotiſm and popery, produced congratulatory addreſſes to the king 
from the, parliament, the city of London, and other bodies of the people who 
had before diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their loyalty in the hour of danger; and 
the houſe of commons in gratitude to the duke of Cumberland, added 2 5;000/7. 
fer annum to his former revenue +. Sir Richard Hoare who was lord- mayor 
in this troubleſome year received the particular thanks of the court of common- 
council and court of lieutenancy, for his diligent attendance, and ſteady attach- 
ment to his country, during this time of imminent danger; and for his conftant 
readineſs to calf thoſe courts together. „ ß 

The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with the lord Balmerino, who 
were taken in this rebellion, were tried by their peers in Weſtminſter-hall on 
July 28th, when the two former pleaded guilty: Balmerino pleaded not guilty, 
and denied his being at Carliſle at the time ſpecified in the indictment; but 
this being plainly proved againſt him, he waved his plea, and ſubmitted to the 
court who voted him guilty. Favourable circumſtances in the caſe of the earl of 
Cromartie +, induced the king to ſpare his life, but Kilmarnock and Balmerino 
were beheaded on Tower-hill Auguſt 18th. Seventeen officers of the rebel army 
were condemned and executed on. Kennington common ip Surrey, nine at Car- 
lie, fix at Brumpton, ſeven at Penrith, eleven at Vork; ſome few obtained 
pardons, and a conſiderable number were tranſported to the plantations .f 

November 2 1ſt Mr. Charles Ratcliffe, titular earl of Derwentwater, who had 
been condemned for his concern in the rebellion of 1715, but who then eſcaped 
out of Newgate, and was now taken on board a French ſhip bound for Scotland; - 
was arraigned at the King's-Bench bar on his former ſentence : wher'the identity 
of his perſon being proved, a rule was made for his execution; and he was 
accordingly on December 8th, beheaded on Towet-hill, thirty years after his 


0 


lormer ſentence and eſcape ||. Os LHR 3 
But the moſt extraordinary perſonage executed for this rebellion, was old 

dimon Frazer lord Lovat. In 1692, he was a captain in, Tullibardine's regi- , 
ment, and in 1695, he with the aſſiſtance of his clan, violently forced the lady 
dowager of Lovat to marry him, for which rape and treaſon he was tried and 

condemned :- but though king William pardoned the latter, he fled to Franee for 
the former crime, and turning papiſt, accepted a commiſſion under the late 


king 


* 


* Smollet; vol. XI. p. 231-23 
T 
1 Lond, Mag. for 1746. p. 466. 


8 Smollet. vol. XI. p. 246— 248. | 3 
_ || Idem, Lond. Mag. for 1746. p. 546. 643. 
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= king James. For acting a double part between the two-crowns of England and 
1746. France, he was confined for ſome years in the Baſtile, and at length took prieſt; 


orders to gain his liberty. He officiated as a jeſuit prieſt at St. Omers until 
the rebellion in the year 1715, when coming over, he eſpouſed the cauſe of po. 


vernment, and affiſted in recovering Inverneſs from the rebels; for which be 


1747. 


got the title of Lovat, and obtained a highland company, with other favour, + 


In this rebellion, aged as he was, he again fluctuated in his conduct if not in his 


part of his clan to join the 


principles, and while he endeavonred to preſerve appearances himſelf, he ſent 
bis ſon with the beſt 
.expoſtulatory letter ſent to him by the lord preſident +. In his anſwer he en- 


retender, as appears by an 


deavoured to exculpate himſelf, and was baſe enough to reproach his ſon in 
very ſevere terms 43 and in a letter to the duke of Cumberland uſed much hy. 
pocritical flattery to convince him of his innocence F. He was apprehended by 
lord Loudon, from whom he found means to make his eſcape ; but was at la} 
taken concealed in a hollow tree, while he was preparing to go abroad: he 
was condemned by the houſe of peers : his defence was filled with ſatirical 
turns, and he preſerved a jocoſe behaviour to the laſt]. Among the prepara- 
tions for his execution, a quantity of powder intended for the detachment of 
ſoldiers appointed to guard him, and which was lodged in the ſuttling houſe 
under the Tilt- yard coffee: houſe Whitehall; by ſome accident took fire: by 
this exploſion the front wall of the room, with that of the coffee-houſe over it, 
were blown into the ſtreet, ſeveral people were hurt, but as there happened to 
be no company in the coffee-room, no lives were loſt. On the day of his exe- 
cution, April gth, 1747, one of the largeſt ſcaffolds on Tower-hill, computed 
to have contained above 400 ſpectators, fell down; by which accident about 20 
perſons were killed, and a much greater number maimed by broken limbs and 
bruiſes. Lord Lovat's fon was afterward releaſed from confinement, and the 
circumſtances of his caſe being conſidered, he was provided for in the army, 
Though the detail of theſe particulars relating to this laſt attempt in favour 


of the deſcendants of James II. which could not well be ſeparated, have led 


the reader into another year; yet it is to be obſerved that in 1746, an hoſpital 
was founded by ſubſcription between London and Iflingten, for relieving poor 
people afflicted with the ſmall-pox, and for inoculation. This is ſaid to be the 
firſt foundation of the kind in Europe, and conſiſted of three houſes ; one in Old- 
ſtreet, for preparing patients for inoculation ; another in Iſlington, when the 
diſeaſe appeared; and the third in Cold Bath fields for patients in the natural 
way **. 

* attempts were made in 1747, to revive a law for the naturalization of 
foreign proteſtants, but the city of London petitioned each time againſt the 


bill FF. 
I 


* Lond. Mag. for 1746. ſermon March 5th, 1752, for the benefit of this com- 
'+ Idem.' p. 340. mendable inſtitution, in which, and in the preface 
1 Idem. p. 342. and notes when it was publiſhed, he clearly ſtated the 
'< Idem., p. 339. public utility of inoculation ; as has already been 


Idem. p. 36. 360. 645. hinted in this work, p. 136. | 
The biſhop of Worceſter preached an excellent] ++ Lond, Mag. for 1747, P. 98. 57% 


P. 343. 


UNDER GEORGE I 


Chap. XXI. n 1 1 * = we 
la the month of May a perpetuity paſſed the great ſeal, incorporating the 


biſhop of London, &c. into one body politic, for the relief of poor clergymen's 1747. 


widows and children within the dioceſe of London, and to hold in mortmain 


lands to the annual value of 1500/,*, _ | 


The parliament had now fat fix years, and had voted money to the govern- 


ment with a very liberal hand, great part of which was injudiciouſly diffipated 
jn continental ſubſidies : the uſual time for a new election was not far diſtant, 
and it being doubted whether another ſet of members might be procured equally 


agreeable to the preſent train of meaſures, the miniſtry reſolved to ſurprize the | 


kingdom with an unexpected election, before any means could be concerted to 
oppoſe them T. The parliament was accordingly diſmiſſed June 18th, and the 


zoth, was appointed for the election of repreſentatives in the city of London. 


After a ſharp conteſt between a liſt ſet up by the corporation, and another by 


the merchants of London, Sir John Barnard, Sir William Calvert, Slingſby Be- 


thel, and Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Eſqrs; were declared to have a majority - 


ol hands; and carried their election by a great majority upon the poll. 


Under the year 1693 was given a ſhort account of the act paſſed for the: relief 


of the orphans of London, and the ſupport of their fund 4 the court of common- 
council, on October 22d. reſolved to raiſe 2000 J. on the perſonal eſtates of the 
citizens from midſummer 1747 to midſummer 1748, for the ſervice of the fund, 
purſuant to the powers of the ſaid act: and as the duty of 6d. per chaldron im- 


poſed on coals by that act was to expire at Michaelmas 1750; they agreed on 
the 18th of December to petition the. parliament for its. farther continuance. 


A bill was accordingly introduced and” paſſed , which continued the duty of 
69. per chaldron or ton on coal and culm for 35 years longer, for the following 
purpoſes. Firſt for raiſing 3000/7. yearly to the Mercers company, for payment 
of annuities and other debts; and ſecondly. that the reſidue ſhould be ap 
to the orphans fund: for the benefit of which all the city manors, lands, &c. 
ſhall ſtand charged with the yearly ſum of 2, ooo l. over and above the 8,000/7. 
applied by the former ſtatute. It was likewiſe enacted, that as the fund for 


raiſing the 4 per cent. intereſt on the orphans capital ſtock had produced a very 


large ſurplus, (including the ſum of 21,735 J. 175. gd. due from the citizens to 
the ſaid fund, ) to make good the yearly ſum of 20007. which ought to have been 
raiſed on their perſonal. eſtates ; this ſurplus ſhould be applied to pay off the prin- 
cipal ſum of the orphans debt. Provided that no orphan under age ſhall be paid 
paid off, ſo long as there ſhall be any perſon not an orphan, or not under age, 
proprietor of any part of the ſaid principal debt. The chamberlain of London 
was alſo ordered yearly to lay the ſtate of this fund before each houſe of par- 
lament, from midſummer to midſummer. © : | 

To connect the ſubject, it is to be obſerved that upon obtaining this act, a 
committee was appointed in September following to deliberate on the diſcharge 
ol the orphans debt, and to conſider what ſavings might be neceſſary to enable 


t Stat. cW. & M. c. 10. See p. 279, ante. 


8 Lond. Mag. for 1757. p. 241. 
. 1 FS Stat, 21 Geo. II. c. 29. 


the 


plied 
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ue citizens to pay the additional 2,0007; per annum to the fund, which was to 
1747- commence at Michaelmas 1750. This committee on the 6th of Noyember in 
| that year, reported, that it would be neceſſary to borrow, 25,000/. for the pur- 

poſe of diſcharging the orphans debt; which Was agreed to by the court of 
common- council, who impowered the committee to treat for the loan at 3 6, 
per cent. intereſt. Out of this ſum the chamberlain was ordered, June 2oth 1751 
to diſcharge the ſum of 21,735. 176. 9d. due to the fund from the city, and 
place it to the credit of the orphans fund in diſcharge of the debt. From that 
time 2000/7. per annum. has been conſtantly raiſed by the corporation, in con- 
formity to the terms of the above mentioned ſtat ute. 
17489, On January 28th, 1748, the ſubſcribers to the Guildhall ſubſoriꝑtion for the 
encouragement of the ſoldiers employed in ſuppreſſing the late tebellion, held a 
general meeting; and finding a ſurplus of 3 300 /. in the hands of the committee, 
they generouſly applied it to the following public charities. 


To St. Bartholomew's hoſpital | = — 1000 

St. Thomas's hoſpital — : — 1000 
Hoſpital at Bath — — I 
London infirmary—@o On —2:ͤ — 100 
Weſtminſter infirmary — — 100 
Infirmary at Hyde-park- corner — — 100 
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Since the fatal year 1666, many precautions have been taken by the legiſlature 

in the rehuilding of houſes, to guard againſt fires; yet careleſſneſs in fo popu- 

lous a city will ſometimes occafion accidents of that nature, which to enumerate 

| would ſwell the hiſtory unneceſſarily: the burning down of a houſe or two, 

* however diſtreſsful to individuals, being trivial in a general view, except we 

remark that on ſuch unhappy events, the houſes are ſoon reſtored in an improv- 

ed ſtate; and that by.ſtrong party walls, and byemploying leſs timber in them than 

formerly, fires are leſs liable to ſpread. The chief complaint at preſent is of the 

bad compoſition of bricks, the great conſumption of which, has given op- 

portunity to ſome ſhameful abuſes in this very important article: ſo that before? 

wall has ſtood many years, the face of it is ſo injured by the weather, that the 

preſſure of a finger will often. cruſh the ſubſtance of the bricks to powder ; and 

the fronts of houſes are continually patching up with freſh bricks and mortar to 

preſerve a decent appearance. This is an affair that certainly merits conſidera- 

tion, and if the dimenſions of bricks were altered more conformable to the 

Roman ſize, (ſee. p. 10) broader and thinner, our walls would bind the better, 

— conſequently have more independent ſtrength in them than they have at 
preſent. | F | 

A terrible fire happened however in the centre of the city early in the morn- 

ing on March 25th, that calls for particular mention. It began at one a= 
. 1 N | £108 


* This fund will be again mentioned under the year 2767, 
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Hdze's houſe, a pertike taker in Exchange 
lodged in the houſe, br oke bis leg by jumping out of the window and died ſoon 
after. The flames ina few minutes ſpread themſelves three different ways, and 
beſote noon! conſumed, according to the beſt computation, near 100 houſes: ; 
about twenty of which fronted Cornhill, the reſt were in Birchin-lane, Bis- 
change-alley, George-yard, and all the avenues thereabout: notwithſtanding all 


offible means were uſed to ſtop them, there being upward of fifty engines, 


och were in general well ſupplied with water. The wind being 8. S. W. 
the banker's houfes in Lombard-ftreet, and their effects, were all ſafe; and no 
public office was burnt, except the London Affurance, but the company had 
time to ſave theireffects, and ſuffered only in the loſs of their houſe. 


* * U 


$o deſtructive a diſaſter had not happened in the city ſince that emphatically 


: diſtinguiſhed as the great fire of London; and it was obſerved that it was ex- 
tended from houſe to houſe by the roofs over the party walls, which were not 


built high enough to cut off the communication of the rafters. By the care of 
the magiſtrates who' opened the Royal Exchange to receive the goods of the 
ſifferers ; by the vigilance of the firemen, and the afliſtance of parties of ſoldiers 
ſent from the Tower and St. James's, the chief effects of the ſufferers were pre- 
ſerved as well from theft as from the flames . The court of common-couneil 
on the 29th, for the greater expedition in rebuilding the houſes, agreed to per- 
mit the employment of as many non-freemen as ſhould be found neceflary, in 
the building way. A ſubſcription was opened for the relief of ſuch of the ſuf- 
ferers who ſhould be found objects of charity; for the management of which a 


committee was appointed, and Stephen Theodore Janſſen Eſq; one of the city 


members was choſen chairman. QED 201301120] 
As there are ſeveral companies eftabliſhed in London, who inſure houſes and 
goods from fire, at very trifling annual payments per cent. no perſon of property 


7 & - #54 | - + Os ey 4} 97 0 „ 7 TTY E . ; * , 
is to be pitied Who wilfully omits availing himſelf of a ſecurity by which the 
many unite to alleviate the diſtreſſes of individuals, on ſuch ſudden unforeſeen 


caſualties. | 616 TVS HUG OF; en Tate 
The common- council on the 7th of April, paſſed an act for repealing all 
former acts, orders and ordinances, relating to the nomination and election of 
ſheriffs of the city of London; and for regulating and enforcing fuch nomina- 
tions and elections for the future. For which ſee Appendix No. LV. 
Preliminaries for a general. peace having been ſigned on the 19th of April at 
Aix la Chapelle, by the plenipotentiaries of the contending powers, a. ceſſation 
of arms was proclaimed. May, gth, at the Royal Exchange and other uſual 
places in Londa a , l DO TE a Tot 
Poland and Hungary had this ſummer been greatly peſtered with locuſts, a 
large ſpecies of graſshopper about the ſize of a man's little finger, which coming 
in vaſt clouds, fettled on the ground and devoured all the fruits of the earth: 
at length they reached Scotland, Ireland, and England; and on the Ath of 
N I | e Foy 
„Lond. Mag. fot 1548, p. 139 


5 houſe, a peruxe maker in Exchange-alley/Cornhill, oppoſite ta the Roh- 
4 159 50 f ; the Whole family were burnt, and Mr. Cook;' a merchant whio ; 748. 
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Fs. Auguſt in, the evening many ſwarms; of them were ſeen in th 


1748. James's. 


| mer and the unſuitableneſs of our climate, for them, proved our protection: 

and rendered this tranſient viſit rather an amuſement to exerciſe ur Curioſity, 

than a preſage of danger from the. he, 

The definitive treaty of peace was ſigned October 7th, and to the diſgrace of 

this nation, the miniſtry agreed to ſend two noblemen to France as hoſtages for 

the reſtitution: of Cape Breton and other conqueſts in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies + 

On the king's return from Germany, he, was addreſſed on November by the 

lord- mayor and aldermen on his ſafe arrival, and incidentally only, on the reſts. 

ration of public peace. This peace was celebrated in England, France, and 

Holland, by fireworks, illuminations, and other evidences of joy, in which they 

ſeemed to exert themſelves with a ſpirit of emulation in point of magnificence: 

and in all probability the three powers were ſincerely pleaſed with the termina- 

tion of the war. England obtained a reſpite from intolerable ſupplies, exorbi- 
tant inſurance, and interruptions of commerce: Holland Was delivered from the 1 

brink. of a French invaſion ; and France gained a breathing time for re-eſtabliſh- 

ing her naval power, for exerting that ſpirit of intrigue by which ſhe often 
embroils her neighbours ; and for executing plans of gradual encroachment in 

America, which might be more ſecurely proſecuted than open hoſtilities f. We 

Mall ſoon have opportunity to remark. how, well the French court.improved the 
JJ /// /// 
1749 On January 10th, 1749, the lord- mayor received a letter from alderman | 
- Heathcote then at Bath, deſiring leave to reſign his gon; his reaſons for de- 


ſerting the corporation, were expreſſed in ſtrong terms, and may juſtify an old 
man in retiring from, much better than an young one in renouncing, the ſer- t 
vice of the public; which ſervice whatever the times are, becomes an indiſpen- 
ſable duty on alli Who live in them. As this letter may gtatify the reader it is 0 
given in the note d. The thanks of the court of common: council were ſoon 0 
after voted to him for his public ſpirited independent behaviour during his 8 
eise kn £510: goil! 1 FFF e 
* | | N ce 8 Fenn t 
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" 1 Smollet's Contin. vol. I. p. 44. + * apply to your lordſhip and court of aldermen for 


| C 
+ $ «© My Lord Mayor. 4s leave to reſign my gown, and beg the court will 0 
The general corruption of the age J have the % accept of ths 61) Senates, and that your lord- y 
„ misfortune to live in, and the frequent deteſtable | ** ſhip will be pleaſed to iſſue out a precept for the 


« inſtances of apoſtacy from every principle of ho- election of ſome other perſon to ſerve inſtead of me 
„ nour, integrity, and public ſpirit of many of my“ for the Ward of Walbrook. I moſt ſincerely wiſh p 
« countrymen, both of my own and a ſuperior rank, |** health and felicity to my brethren the aldermen, f 
« having-fully convinced me, that the endeayours of |** and the moſt flouriſhing commerce, with the ful 
the few determined to live and die honeſt R- enjoy ments of liberty, to the citizens of London, te 
„ fruitleſs and vain; I have reſolved to ſeek that to whom J am inexpreſſibly obliged for the many h 
« ſma!l ſhare of happineſs, which. is to be acquired |**: honours and truſts they have repoſed in me; 3 
« /jn/ this venal country, in privacy and/retirement, | ** which I can, with a ſafe conſcience, ſay I have a 
ne here Tam ſare it is only to be found 3 and, there- ] faithfully Ke ee ever having once be- tl 


« fore, I am determined to return no more to Lon-{*/trayed or deceive 
« don, unleſs my own private concerns call me chi- wp 


„George Heathcote.” 


— 
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The people in general were far from being ſatisfied with the peace, and an 


humourous incident which happened at this time, has been aſcribed to a con- 1749. 


trivance of the then duke of Montagu to ridicule the public credulity. About 
the middle of January the following advertiſement appeared in the news papers. 


At the New Theatte in the Hay Market, on Monday next, the 16th inſt! 


eto be ſeen a perſon who performs the ſeveral moſt ſurprizing things following, 


« 97. firſt, he takes a common walking-cane from any of the ſpectators, and 


« thereon plays the muſic of every inſtrument now in uſe, and likewiſe ſings to 
« ſurprizing perfection. Secondly, he preſents you with a common wine-bot- 
« tle, which any of the ſpectators may firſt examine; this bottle is placed on a 
« table in the middle of the-ſtage, and he (without any equivocation) goes into 


« jt in fight of all the ſpectators, and ſings in it; during his ſtay in the bottle, 


« any perſon may handle it, and ſee plainly that it does not exceed a common 
« tayern bottle. Thoſe on the ſtage or in the boxes may come in 'maſked habits, 


« if agreeable to them, and the performer, if deſired, will inform them we 


the are.. ü ohen ch BIR 14711 10% 2 l 
«Stage 75. 6d. Boxes 5s. Bit 36. Gallery 2. 
To begin at half an hour after fix o'clock. 945-34 24% 00. th 

«> Tickets to be had at the theatre. eh tact ade. po E 

« *,* The performance continues about two hours and a half. | 76 


«NN. B. If any gentlemen or ladies, after the above performange (either ſing- 
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« ]y or in company, in or out of maſk) are deſirous of ſeeing a repreſentation of 
any deceaſed perſon, ſuch as huſband or wife, ſiſter or brother, or any inti- 


« mate friend of either ſex, (upon making a gratuity to the performer) ſhall 


* be gratified by ſeeing and converſing with them for ſome minutes as if alive: 


« likewiſe (if deſired) he will tell you your moſt ſecret thoughts in your - paſt 
life; and give you a full view of perſons who have injured you, whether dead 


* oralive. For thoſe gentlemen and ladies who are deſirous of ſeeing this laſt 


< part, there is a private room provided. Theſe performances have been ſeen 
by moſt of the crowned heads of Aſia, Africa and Europe, and never appear- 
* ed public any where but once; but will wait of any at their houſes, and per- 
form as above; for five pounds each tima 0% 98 LEG. 4 
* > There will be a proper guard to keep the houſe in due decorum.” 

It could hardly be imagined that ſo groſs an attempt to impoſe on the 
common ſenſe of mankind, would be ſeriouſly attended to. Yet ſo it was, and 
on Monday the 16th the houſe was crouded with nobility and gentry, male as 
well as female. About ſeven the theatre being lighted up, but without fo 
much as a ſingle fiddle to keep the audience in good humour, many grew im- 
patient. Immediately followed a chorus of catcalls, heightened by loud voci- 
terations, and beating with ſticks ; when a fellow came from behind the cur- 
tun, and bowing, ſaid, that if the performer did not appear, the money ſhould, 


be returned : at the ſame time a wag called out from the pit, that if the ladies 


and gentlemen would give double prices, the conjurer would get into a pint bot- 
tle: preſently a young gentleman in one of the boxes ſeized a lighted candle, and 
1 |  Aaaz = . threw, 
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threw it on the ſtage. This ſerved as the ſignal for battle. The greateſt part 
of the audience made the beſt of their way out of the theatre; with the loſs of 
cloaks, hats, wigs, and ſwords. A party however ſtaid in the houſe, in order 
to demoliſh the inſide, when the mob breaking in, they tore up the benches, 
brake to pieces the ſcenes, pulled down the boxes, in ſhort diſmantled the thez. 
tre entirely, carrying away the materials into the ſtreet, where they made ; 
mighty bonfire ; the curtain being hoiſted on a pole by way of flag. A large 
party of guards were ſent for, but came time enough only to warm themſelvez 
round the fire. Such is the hiſtory of the famous bottle conjure. 
A court of aldermen was held January 17th for the choice of a recorder in the 
room of Sir John Stracey deceaſed; the candidates: were Mr. Adams and Mr. 
„ Morton, each of whom having eleven votes, the lord-mayor gave the caſting 
vote in favour of Mr. Adams, who was declared elected accordingly. The 
ſettled falary of the recorder was 1201. per annum, which was augmented to 
+ 2007. by a common-council on the 20th of the ſame month. On February ad, 
| the peace was ſolemnly proclaimed with the cuſtomary formalities. © On the 
. 15th, the lord- mayor and the reſt of the court of lieutenancy addreſſed his ma- 
jeſty jointly on the peace and on his ſafe return from his German dominions ; 
and at laſt, on the birth day of the princeſs Louiſa Anne, when the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common council in their full corporate capacity, addreſ- 
fed his majeſty on that event, March 21ſt, they introduced a congratulation on 
the peace in it . As no expreſs addreſs was preſented on account of this peace, 
the occaſional dragging it in to fill up addreſſes framed on other occaſions, was a 
ſure indication that it was not generally agreeable. to ee 
After ſix months preparation, and great miſapplied expence, the Engliſh fire- 
works were played off in the Green park oppoſite the royal library, on the 27th 
of April in the evening: the machine conſiſted of a magnificent Doric temple, 
from which extended two wings, terminated by pavilions; it was 410 feet long, 
the ornaments were all in relief, and it was decorated with frets, gildings, luſ- 
tres, artificial flowers, inſcriptions, ſtatues, allegorical pictures, &c. Over the 
centre were placed the royal arms, behind which on a pole 50 feet high, ſtood 
a grand ſun, compoſed of three circles. of rays, whoſe diameter of fire was 70 
feet; and in its centre appeared VivaT Rex in bright fire. After a grand 
overture- of warlike inſtruments: compoſed by Mr. Handel, the fireworks com- 
menced with a royal ſalute of 101 braſs ordinance . The pavilions at each 
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ertremity ſefved as ſtorehouſes for the 6ngineers, and between, the hours of nine J. B. 

and ten the fire they made ſo free with, got the better of them, and diſconcerted 1749. 

their operations by burning down one of the pavilions «s. . | 
Thomas Wallis, Eſqs elected one of the ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, 

this year, having ſworn off, and Thomas Corbet, Eſq; the other ſheriff-elect, 

haying been choſen under tlie denomination of ſalter, when he was a grocer ; 

z new election came on September 8th, when Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; 

alderman and ſtationer, member for the city, and Thomas Corbet, Eſq; citizen 

and grocer, Were choſen by a majority of hands. A poll was demanded and 

ranted in favour of William Whitaker, Eſq. alderman and clothworker, againſt 

Mr. Corbet, which began the next day, and ended on the 16th, when: Mr. 
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Alderman Whitaker was declared duly elect OO 
Mr. Sheriff Janſſen diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſupporting his civil authority 
with becoming dignity during his office; and clearly ſhewed that the deciſions 
of the law could be carried into execution without military aid, an afliſtance as 
unſuitable and unneceſſary, as it is odious in ſuch caſes. On the 18th of October 
he conducted 15 criminals to execution, one of whom Boſavern Penlez a young 
ſailor was convicted for a riot at a houſe of ill fame in the Strand, where he 
and others had been ill uſed; and whoſe cafe made a great noiſè at the time. 
A reſcue of this convict was apprehended, and a party of the foot guards 
attended at Holborn- bars, to guard the priſoners to Tyburn; but Mr. Janſſen, 
who to his honour attended the duty of his office in perſon, and had provided a 
ſufficient guard of the civil power, diſmiſſed the officer and his men genteelly, 
and the malefactors were executed without obſtruction. A body of armed 
failors indeed attended the execution, and began to be clamorous; but it 
appearing that they only wanted to preſerve the body from the ſurgeons, the 
ſheriff pacified them by promiſing. to comply with ſo reaſonable a deſire. A 
laudable precedent was thus afforded to magiſtrates in general of executing 
the laws without military interpoſition; and it had been well, if the 
example had been duly. copied in all caſes. To uſe ſoldiers in quieting 
every trifling diſturbance, ſhews great want of judgment in magiſtrates, who 
thus betray their own conſtitutional authority, for the puerile ſatisfaction 
of a temporary command over men whoſe preſence only aggravates the popu- 
lace, Few tumults will ever really require a military force to ſuppreſs, but 
thoſe that ariſe from real grievances: if ſuch unhappy times arrive, and if the 
people are thus dragooned into ſubmiſſion ; we may and muſt ceaſe to talk 
Yana except it be in the ſtile that we ſigh over the memory of a departed 
lend. | | 
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of aldermen a fortnal! certificate” as à declaration of his right of exemption 


- 


which extends to every freeman of the corporation. See the note |: 

The ferment and commotions raiſed at the cloſe of this year by the election 
of a member for Weſtminſter, ſhewed that the people were by no means ſatisfecd 
with the preſent meaſures of the miniſtry;' By the 4 and 5 Anne a member of the 
houſe of commons who accepts a place of profit under the king, thereby 
vacates his ſeat; but he is artfully left free for a new election: however, thoſe eleQor; 
who rechooſe a man that thus ſells his independency, pay very little regard tg 


their own, and give up all right of finding any fault with his conduct after ward. 


Lord Trentham, eldeſt ſon of earl Gower, and member for Weſtminſter, had 
vacated his ſeat by accepting a place at the board of Admiralty; and under that 
circumſtance ſolicited a re- election. The independant part of the Weſtminſter 
electors, who reſented the tergiverſation of the earl, formerly one of the moſt 


reſpected leaders of the oppoſition, determined to uſe their utmoſt efforts 0 


diſappoint the intentions of the court in thiis- inſtance. In this diſpoſition and 


under the countenance of the prince of V 


ales, they ſet up a private gentleman 


Sir George Vandeput, as a competitor of Mrd Trentham, and engaged to ſupport 


his pretenſions at their own expence. Fhetappo 


ſition was laudable, but in ſuch 


times, -it could not be maintained without Matching the antagoniſt at his own 


% cc To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come. We 


4“ Fir William Calvert. Kat. Jord- mayor of the city of 
London, and the aldermen of the ſame city, ſend 


„„ greeting. Know ye, that amongſt other, the liber-|. | 
« ties to them as aforeſaid granted; wherefore we pray 


«© ties, free cuſtoms, and privileges, by the charters 


of the late kings, Henry II. Henry III. Edward III. 
„and other kings of England, to the citizens of the 


« city aforeſaid granted, and by the authority of divers 
«* parliaments, Tatified, approved and confirmed, it 
« appeareth, that all the citizensof London, and their 


&« goods are, and pught. to be quit and free from all 


ce tolls, laſtage, paſſage, package, pontage, pavage, 
«< and e e whole a Fopiind, . 
« the ports of the ſea, and through the whole dominions 
ce of the ſame, as well on this ſide, as beyond the ſeas ; 
* and that if any man ſhall take any toll or cuſtom of 
« the citizens of London, the citizens of London may 
* take of the borough or town, where any toll or other 
«cuſtom (hall be ſo taken, as much as the ſaid citizens 
&« have given for toll, and are thereby indemnified ; and 
6s a 36h any man within the, realm of England, or in any 
« of the dominions of the ſaid kings, on this fide, or be- 
« yond the ſeas, or in any of the ports of the ſea, on this 
«« ſide, or beyond the ſeas, ſhall take anytoll orother cuſtom 
« of the citizens of London, the ſheriffs of the ſaid City 
0 of London, for default of juſtice in that behalf, their 


„ goods may take at London, and alſo that the ſaid citi- 


« zens through the whole realm and dominions afore- 
*«Taid, freely and without any lett of the ſaid kings, or 


« any of their officers or miniſters, as well by ſea as hy 


land, concerning their goods and merchandizes; in 
« any place or port, may traflick and do their buſineſs 
as to them ſhall ſeem good, quit of all cuſtom, toll or 
« pavage, and alſo may abide in any place within the 
« ſaid realm for doing their ſaid buſineſs, as in time 


weapons, 


e paſt they have been accuſtomed to do; and farther 
* 1t is forbidden upon forfeiture, that none ſhould pre. 
* ſume' from thenceforth to moleſt, or otherwiſe dil. 
quiet or vex the ſaid citizens, contrary to the liber- 


* and-friendly intreat you-on the behalf of Richard 


Holland, who is a citizen and freeman of this city, 
* that you will not in any wiſe moleſt him in his per. N 


* fon, nor in his goods, nor, in as much as in you 
is, ſuffer the ſame to be done by any others, and 
te that if you have taken any thing from the ſaid Ri- 
* chard Holland, his atorney, factor, or aſſignee, or 
« any of them, you make thereof reſtitution unto 
„him, his attorney, factor, aſſignee, or ſome of them, 
* without delay, according to juſtice, leſt we, for 
«© want of juſtice on your part to be performed, 
s ſhould be urged to inflict the penalties of the chat- 


<« ters aforeſaid on you, or ſome of you, or to proſe- 


© cute ſome other hard courſe againſt you, which 
% we hope you will in your wiſdoms prevent. In 
ee witneſs whereof, we, the lord-mayor and alder- 
© men of the City of London have cauſed the great 
« ſeal of the office of the mayoralty of the ſaid city to 
te be affixed to theſe preſents. 5 ; 

« Dated at London, the 10th day of October, in 
the 2zd year of the reign of our ſovereign lord 
George the Second, by the grace of God, 

king of Great Britain, France and Ireland defen- 


8 | | AN 

In July 1754, Mr. Holland obtained a verdict in 
the King's-bench againſt the collectors of toll in 
Smithfield, during the time of Bartholomew fair, on 
15 iſſues, -with. coſts;of ſuit; no perſon appearing on 
the other ſide, Lond. Mag. fer 1754, P- 331. 


| * *derofthefaith, andinthe yearofour Lord 17, 
28555 5 HEE. TR 1 2 


Chap; XXI. 24 UNDER nge 2 5 
„however tay to reaſon and to poſitive laws *, Houſes of entertain- 
ne ere oe by both parties ; for whatever the profeſſions of a candidate 
now be, he is gde fever, ſucceſsful without he waſhes them dow 10 


wich l. b liquors. and, furniſhes 118 ape clectors with. the mean of continu 
intoxicatio n, gratis: ae were 


d eyer ecies.of Jadicroys buſe ro agate with ſur rizing ſpirit and per- 
e Te e th Whole Bier 6 St. ae Nied were hired and 


tumultuary proceſhons.. formed by both batte EÞ e whole city of Weſtmin- 
fer was filled. 85 noiſe ae Ty The poll be 
the tradeſmen. of, tminſter,. who are chielh retail dealers, are ſo much 


a the, influenge of the nol ity, and gentry. 11150 whom they live, and who 


ſo cited, Eich remonſtrances circulated, | 


egan November 22d, but 
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re. their pringipal cu cuſfomer 10 that the Aue motives of the majotity gave way 


8 e private intereſts; ant whe! n the 


Geor e Vandeput 4 
700 be ee found. On ga ie b but t the reſult terminated i in a 
majority of 170 ip fayour, of Trentham 9 Helen waere Fü 

An act o fl It paſſed, this year "for er ere 2 
recovery. of ebts in the ; borgugh kf. out! wark ||; 
two other acts Wes the: fame nature ok place, the. one for the city of Weſt- 


1 cloſed on the 8th of December, the 


numbers on Ta EN praced 75 be, 65 lord Trentham 4811, and for Sir 
ſcrutiny; v was demanded for Vandeput, . and above 


ing a cour of conſcience for the 
and ſoon after 


minſter and ie gutchy of Lancaſter, a adjoinin i mY and the other for the ＋ wer 


hamlets 1255 3 921 23 3 2201 22 : 
On the 8th of Fehrunty 2755. b {| 191 8 05 ours of twelve and one at noon, 


the ſhock of an earthquake was felt al the ci ities. of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, and parts adjacent, the. chairs akin vg: in the houſes, and the pewter 
rattling. onthe ſhelves. .. A chimney, i in n-hall- ſtreet was thrown down, 
another in Billeter ſquare, Rygrg e ys and part of 4 houſe near Horſley- 
down ;; and 7 tug ter-houſe e with A. 15 ay-loft over 18 Was overturned. in 
Southwark 4 f. The counſellots i in eſtminſter-hall, were ſo alarmed, that 
they expected Foy uildiog 'would: be demoliſhed. by 


and all round, within hy. © miles © e it wWas felt der ſenſibly, but at 
1 05 both ſides the river Thames, 


March Sth, at half : an 1 15 mn in 8 Wgrhing⸗ the town was again 
alarmed with another ſhock, more violent, and of. longer continuance than the 
lormer; as it threw down everal chimneys, and damaged ſome houſes. It was 

415 3 . * bt Mg. >, ET . EE | ; | accom- 


142, and 32 IG IL c. 6. 

| ** 23 Geo. II. c. 27. See alſo 34. Geo. II. c. 42, 
I 23 Geo. II. e. 30. ; 

11 E * ty. 


* Stat. 7 & 8 W. P 2 Geo. It. c. 2 
+ 2 4. I. p. 75. 2 
1 Lond. Mag. for 1749 p. 527. 1 
Sent. Mag. for 1750. p. 233. | 
i| Stat. 22 Geo, II. e. 47. See alſo 24 Geo U. c. 


Hampſtead, Highgate, 


1750s 
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Pp. e Wich niblig 7 noiſe, Rich fcemed 10“ tea 
* 5 IS: Og gh grounds by by zrolvel or-fquare, &c. it Was faid to 


though 


at Cheſhint, Ware: Fa "Hertford, 80 very v Glen} 


| times, though moſt likely to be lilte ec fo by gh 


nt A PH Df LSHY 0.x $3 OT 
ln 

ave 'been fel 
uc Pewters of 0 eral; kitcheris being” tion 
8 und moved ver per 
there” Was continua. 


han. 0 8 r pats, A bi 7 Gale 
1% ames's ark, and © Opry LCs the 

RE oY and 0 0 28 0 kerved, "zbour” He Oc „ That 
ed 1 W til Wtkin a mimte oe" two of the Thock, Which 

artec was "report By a many people, that. there was 4 ſmall 
ſhock Bet den one Tay two e ſame morning. The orcat ſhock at firſt men- 


5 tionedd was felt at Top 90 hall, at Fol qehron 414 f in the No of Epping next to 


kewiſe at Thegdon-Mount' and Nettfwell; 
at Waltham; "ao a 


11 Beckenhamy and Croy don, in Kent, at which't two Hit places it been. 
of the clocks to ſtrike upon the bells. . 


On occaſion ho. theſe two Garth quakes, the biſhop pf London | Publiſhed n 


eſtminſter; 
170 1 Aepentien to all the 
0 ple, and lamented the 


London, but not i in E hg-ſtre 


luke dep! L 
f oft im 151. ity ry 100 ov of Lf place, that revailed among 


us. This repreſentation of the imm. rality the peop le had ut too muck 
foundation in truth, whatever may be (aid ber tne uſe to Which his lordſhip con- 
verted the earthquakes. Bious remon ſtrances againſt vice, ace ſeaſonable at al 
the ignorant when under 4 tem- 
porary alarni; but the truth 18, "Mat "the is more 8 tavity / among the rich 
than among the poor, and that if a LY: . 1 does not begin with the former, 
it will never extend, to the latter. In this view, as it will do neither good nor 
hurt, ſo it is not worth While, to ſcri tinize too nicely how far it is juſtifiable | 
to ſupport the dectrine of, 15 ments from the indiſcriminate convulſions of 
nature, when the ſcriptyte fails * in ſuch * ſtatic Theſe events are much 
better underſtood on other principles; ; though it were well if no worſe advantage 
had ever been taken of the fears of mankind. On the 2oth of March, the 
lord-ma or and court of aldermen voted their thanks tothe fire of London 


for this letter, which were Preſented to 11 lordſhip, two days after * the com- 
mon crier F. 

A fanatical crazy lifeguard. man went greater lengths than the biſhop; for as 
the ſecond earthquake happened exactiy four weeks after the firſt, he tegel the 
towyn by predicting a third and more fatal earthquake to happen at the end of four 
weeks after the ſecond. On the evening therefore preceding the dreaded 
5th of April, incredible numbers.of people left their houſes and paſſed the night 
with fearful . ſuſpence i in the fields, or lay in boats on the role the roads were 
fo thronged with the carciages of perſons of faſhion, that lod gings were hardly 
to be procured even at Windfor | ; Many Were ad. to Ba ſat during 7. 

} 5 X i NRA nig 


,» ecleſiaſtes i ix. 2. Luke xiii. 1, 2, Jo 4s *... The [j. + Gent. Mag. for 1753 p 17. 
advocates for judgments will gain nothing en tbe whole |, 9 Idem, p. 184. 
by * up other paſſages i in REI to theſe. OY 
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uhilpers circulated that they diſſipated their apprehenſions by the help of cards 


and wax candles. 


night in their coaches in Hyde Park; and as coaches will hold four, ſcandalous 


Though London ſtood unmoved over the fourth week, the terror of the peo- 


dle did not -altogether .abate until the 8th of the month was paſt, becauſe 
the earthquakes had happened on the 8th of the two former months. The 
wiſeft thing done on this ridiculous eccaſion; was the ſending the -prophet to a 
.madhouſe. 1 „%%% ͤ;;; ie - 7 Pg | | 

117 he reduction of the army at the late peace, had diſperſed over the nation 
{ach numbers of diſſolute ſoldiers, that the priſons were all now crouded with 
felons for variety of crimes which immorality, idleneſs, and indigence give riſe 
to. Newgate was rendered ſo infectious by an uncommon. number of priſoners, 
confined together in cloſe unwholeſome apartments, that the very air they 
breathed acquired a peſtilential degree of putrefaction. This contagion brought 
by the foul cloaths and infected bodies of the criminals into the court of the 
Old-Bailey at the ſeſſion in May; produced a peſtilential fever among the 
audience, that proved fatal to Sir Samuel Pennant the lord-mayor, Sir Daniel 
Lambert alderman, baron Clark of the exchequer, judge Abney of the court of 


Common Pleas, Mr. Cox under ſheriff, moſt of the Middleſex jury, and 


ſeveral of the ſpectators. In conſequence of this diſaſter, and a repreſentation 
from lord Chief Juſtice Lee, to the court of aldermen, Newgate and other 
gaols were at laſt taken into conſideration, were well cleanſed ; accommodated 
with ventilators to ſupply a circulation of freſh air; with other humane precau- 
tions to preſerve the health of the priſoners . Evils that affect the people in 
general are ſeldom thought worthy of notice, until they begin to be felt by thoſe 
from whom redreſs 1s juſtly to be expected: and to-digreſs to a familiar.inſtance, 
when ſome ill treated ox ſhall happen to - toſs an alderman of London, mem+ 
ber of parliament or peer of the realm, over his head; we may hope to have 
our perſons ſecured from theſe enraged animals, and our humanity relieved, 
from ſeeing. the ſhocking brutality with which they are ſo continually and 
wantonly treated in all the ſtreets of the metropolis. _ VVV 
A ſociety was this. year incorporated by virtue of act of parliament for the 


encouragement of the Britiſh white herring and cod fiſheries ; and on the 2 5thR 


of October, Frederic prince of Wales went in ſtate to Fiſhmongers- hall, to 
accept the charter as governor of the new company. Here he was received by 
the preſident, vice preſident, with others of the ſociety, and afterward by the 
maſter and court of aſſiſtants of the Fiſhimongers company in their gowns; who 
all waited on him into the parlaur. The charter of the new fiſhery being 


read, his royal highneſs wiſhed all ſucceſs to this national undertaking; and 


being requeſted to accept the freedom of the Fiſhmongers company, he was 
pleaſed to ſignify his eonſent. The table was then ſpread with a large quantity 
of Shetland pickled herrings, of which the prince ate heartily, as did the whole 

OED III OI rn (v.13. 0D. - dona 


* Smollet's Contin. vol. I: p. fo. Gent. Mag. for] 7 Stat, 23 Geo, II. c. 24, See alſo 26 Geo. II. . 
2750. p. 233. 236, 237. 1 755 189. and 29 Geo. II. 6, 14. 2 | 
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company preſent ; and there was a great concourſe of ladies and gentlemen to 


ſee this ceremony xx. | "ft. 37% Ay 
The act for building a bridge over the Thames at Weſtminſter, has already 


” 


deen mentioned in its proper place +,-under the year 1736 ; the firſt ſtone Was 


hid January 29th, 1739, and it was now finiſhed in à ſimple uniform ſtile, 
which ſtrikes the ſpectator with its beauty at the firſt, view. It had been 1;: 

ears in building, being ſomewhat retarded by the ſinking of one of its piers, 
which was at laſt ſettled by loading it with an immenſe weight of iron cannon, 
On November 17th at midnight it was opened by a proceſſion of {ſeveral gentle. 
men of Weſtminſter, the chief artificers of the work, with a croud of ſpeQators, | 
preceded by trumpets, kettle-drums, &c. and guns. firing during the ceremony, 
The next day being Sunday, Weſtminſter was like a fair by the throngs 
which came to view ſo uſeful and magnificent a ſtructure. This bridge will be 
more particularly deſcribed under the ſurvey of Weſtminſter. _ 


- 


The many diſputes that aroſe from the employment of foreigners or non- 


freemen in the city, had occafioned a committee of aldermen and commoner; 


to be appointed to examine into the merits of the complaints on both ſides 
between maſters, and journeymen freemen; and from their report, the court of 


common- council on November 22d paſſed a good act for the occaſional licenſing 


foreigners to work in the city, under the reſtrictions that appear in the Appen- 


dix No EVI. | 


At a court of common-council held February 7th, 1751, it was agreed that 


the addition of 807. made to the recorder's ſalary in 1749 T, ſhould be altered 
to 280/. which augmented Mr. Adams's income to 4001. to commence from 
the preceding Chriſtmas; and to continue until he ſhould be removed by 


referment. The recorder being then called in, he returned his thanks 


for ſo diſtinguiſhing a teſtimony of the city's approbation of his conduct. 


During the paſſage of a private bill for the naturalization of John Meyboehm 
through parhament, a confiderable number of the merchants of London took 
the opportunity to prefent a-petition to the houſe of commons, on March 11th, 
repreſenting that ſeveral foreigners have, of late years, been induced to come 


- over into England, in order to obtain private acts of parliament for their natu- 
Talization, - with a view to gain advantages to themſelves in point of trade; and 
in particular to avoid the payment of aliens duties on the goods and merchan- 
dizes, which they tranſport from foreign parts into this kingdom: but having 
obtained ſuch acts, they return back to their -own country, where they relide, 
and conſequently bear no part of the public. taxes, nor in any manner contribute 


toward. the ſupport of the ſtate, or anſwer the ihtention of the legiſlature: that 
theſe perſons, ſo naturalized and returning to foreign countries, out of the 
Juriſdiction of the crown of Great-Britain, frequently cover, under their names, 
the goods of aliens imported into this kingdom; and, not being anſwerable to 


the proceſs of the courts of juſtice” here, are in no danger of incurring the 


penalties, to which the ſubjects reſiding within this kingdom are liable 5 ſuck 
5 f | 2 ports offences. 


* Gent. Mag. for 1750. p. 474» + See p. 337 ante, IX dee p. 364 antes 
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offences. On theſe facts they prayed the houſe to take the premiſes 8 


deration, and to make proviſion for preventing this abuſe of the favour of par- 
iament, by reſtraining, for the future, the benefit of naturalization to the time 


during whie 


under ſuch limitations, as to the houſe ſhould appear fitting. The petition 
opeared ſo reaſonable, that it was complied with, and a clauſe was added to the 


th for the purpoſe mentioned. 


The nation was ſenſibly affected by the death of Frederic prince of Wales, 
on March 2oth, in the 45th year of his age. This prince was ſeized with a 
pleuretic diſorder in conſequence of a cold caught in his gardens at Kew; but 
had been in a declining ſtate of health for ſome time, which ſome aſcribed to a 


hurt received by a fall about two years before, and others to the ſtroke of a ball 


at cricket, a diverſion of which he was very fond. His character was univerſally. 


eſteemed *, and the nation could not but be much afflicted at ſeeing a prince of 


ich foreigners ſhall reſide within this realm, in ſuch manner, and 


; * ep 'T 
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ſuch expectations ſnatched away ſo prematurely, as the king his father had 


attained to an advanced age, and as prince George his eldeſt ſon, our preſent 
ſovereign was then a minor. 5 5 N 


ir John Boſworth chamberlain of London, who found himſelf in an ill fate 
of health, reſigned his office April 16th; and of five candidates that put up for 


the place, the poll decided in favour of Mr. Deputy Harriſon; who was there- 
fore May 7th declared duly elected. 0 


On May 22d was paſſed that memorable act for regulating the commence-- 
ment of the year, and correcting the calendar then in uſe  ; or in other words 


for aboliſhing the old tile, and eſtabliſhing the new ſtile, which had been 


adopted by moſt other nations of Europe. The Julian year or old tile, had 


been in general uſe until pope Gregory XIII. in the year 1582, by the aſſiſtance 
of the beſt aſtronomers, diſcovered the errors of the Julian computation. It is 


well known that the mean tropical ſolar year, wherein the ſun or earth departing 
from any point in the ecliptic, returns to the ſame point again, conſiſts of 365 


days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 55 ſeconds ; which being leſs by 11 minutes 5 


ſeconds, than the mean Julian year, the Julian calendar was then ſo far errone- 


ous T. Hence in 129 years and 337 days, it altered one whole day, which 
error, from the time of the council of Nice, in the year of our Lord 325, to 
this time, amounted to 11 days. Pope Gregory's principal view in his altera- 
tion of the calendar, was to regulate the time of celebrating the feaſt of Eaſter, 
but more important conſiderations led us at length to adopt it; as beſide its being 


in chronology obviated for the future. For as the year did not commence by the 
Julian calendar until March 2 5th, a whole year was frequently miſtaken in dates 
between January iſt and Lady-day. It is hoped however that few ſuch miſtakes 


B b b 2 | will 


* Smollet's Cont. vol. I. p. 95. Gent. Mag. for | c. 30. FED 7 2 
1751, p. 140. | 1 5 I Vid. Dr, Halley's tables; Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, 


+ Stat, 24 Geo, II. c. 23. amended by 25 Geo. II. I &. 


* 
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more correct, the correſpondence between Engliſh merchants and thoſe of 
foreign countries was much facilitated, miſtakes in buſineſs removed, and errors 
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Will de found in this hiſtory, where January has been underſtood throughout | 
A. D. | : | Shout 28. 
2751, the firſt month of the year. ö os | 
By this law it was decteed that the new year ſhould begin on the firſt day of 
January ; and to allow time.for the whole nation to-be apprized of the alteration. 
that eleven nominal days following September 2d. 1752, ſhould be dropped, and 
the next day inſtead of being called the 3d ſhould. be accounted the 14th, to 
which regulation all acts, writings, and proceedings in law were to be conform. 
ed, excepting courts uſually held with fairs or marts. But this act was not to 
accelerate the opening, incloſing or ſhutting up grounds, common of paſture 
or the times on which a temporary and diſtin& property and right in any flock. 
lands or grounds commenced: nor the payment of rents, annuities; or other 
monies,. under uſages, deeds, contracts, or agreements. then ſubſiſting. The 
annual admiſſion and ſwearing. in: of the lord- mayor of London at - Guildhall. 
was by this act, for the future to be on November 8th and the ſolemnity of 
ſwearing him in at the court of exchequer in Weſtminſter to- be on the. 
gth. By this eſtabliſhment of the Gregorian, or new ſtile, the equinoxes and 
ſolſtices, happen nearly on the times they did at the above-mentioned council of, 
The animoſities excited by the Weſtminſter election did not ſubſide by the 
ſucceſs of lord Trentham; the independent electors chagrined at the victory 
of the court party, complained to the houſe of commons of an- undue return, 
and the high bailiff of Weſtminſter was ordered to attend the houſe, to be 
examined as to the proceedings. The honourable Alexander Murray, brother 
to lord Elibank, and two others who had been very active in the intereſt of Sir 
George Vandeput, being by way of recrimination accuſed by the high bailiff 
of impeding the ſcrutiny and of treating him ill, they were brought to the bar of 
the houſe. The other two made their ſubmiſſions and were releaſed, but as the 
conſideration of the affair was adjourned for ſome days, Mr. Murray was after 
warm debates committed to the cuftody of the ſerjeant at arms, but gave bail for 
his appearance. When the conſideration of his conduct was reſumed, the reſult 
was a reſolution. that he ſhould be committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, and. 
that he ſhould receive this ſentence on his knees. When he. appeared and was: 
ordered by the ſpeaker to kneel, he confidered the command as an oppretlive 
exertion of unjuſt power and nobly refuſed obedience. He knew the limits of 
their authority, though they hoped no one would venture to know them, andhe 
determined to go to Newgate without kneeling for that fayour, rather than | 
make ſubmiſſions unbecoming the dignity of a man. Upon this refuſal the 
whole houſe was in commotion; and he was no ſooner removed, than they 
reſolved that his having in a moſt inſolent and audacious manner, refuſed to be 
on his knees at the bar of the houſe, was a high and moſt dangerous contempt 
of the authority and privilege of the commons: he was therefore ordered to be 
committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate, to be debarred the uſe of pen ink and 
paper; and that no perſon ſhould have acceſs to him without leave of the houſe. 
A committee was finally appointed to confider what methods might be proper 
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by them, in relation to this inſtance of contempt. In the mean time 
joners againſt the return by the high bailiff, perceiving the temper and 
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to he taken 


e etiti ; ; F 0 
- riplexion of the houſe, withdrew their petition, and the order for hearing the- 


merits of the election was diſcharged. 


Mr. Murray was taken dangerouſly ill in Newgate, and-application was made- 
te the commons that he might be removed to a more commodious place; in 


der to which his phyſician being examined, gave it as his opinion that he was 


affected with the gaol diſtemper. The houſe then agreed that the ſpeaker - 


ſpould iſſue a warrant for removing him-from Newgate to the cuſtody of the 
ferjcant at arms: but Mr. Murray mortified them again by refuſing to accept. 
their favour, and expreſſed a reſentment againſt his relations for their application 


in his behalf“. 


The Britiſh houſe of commons, reſpectable as they may appear, conſidered 


as the repreſentatives of the people, have often been charged with aſſuming 


- 
- 


A. D. 
1751. 


ivileges not defined or juſtified by any authority beyond their own votes; which-: 
may declare any privilege, But as the preſent, writer has no ambition to- 


acquire popularity under ſuch hands, he deſires to be underſtood 
his obſervations for the year of which he is now writing, 2s 


48 calculatin 1 


The 25th of June put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament; and with that to 
Mr. Murray's extrajudicial captivity. On the firſt firing of the guns for the king's 
going to the houſe, his friends prepared to receive him; on the ſecond firing - 
' for his majeſty's return, he ſtepped into a coach accompanied by lord Carpenter, 

and Sir George Vandeput in whoſe cauſe he ſuffered ; with the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don in a chariot, and other gentlemen whoſe carriages formed a proceſſion. A 
flag was carried before him with MuRRAY AND LiBeRTyY on it, and thus 
attended he went from Newgate to the houſe of his brother lord Elibank-through-: 
a vaſt concourſe of the ſhouting populace +; His caſe was publiſhed in a ſpi- 


rited pamphlet, which reviving the reſentment of the houſe at their next aſſem- 


bling, an order was once more made to ſend Mr. Murray back to Newgate, and 
that he ſhould receive the ſentence on his knees; but as he perceived his own - 
country afforded him no protection againſt oppreſſion, he very prudently with- 
drew from it in proper time. Smaller game was then to be purſued. and a 


proſecution was commenced againſt the publiſher of his cafe for a libel : but the 


facts contained in it were fo notoriouſly true, that the houſe of commons were 


again baffled by the jury bringing in a verdict of acquittal . 


It often happens that when houſes in obſcure parts of London belong to in- 
digent or avaritious perſons, when clear titles cannot be made out to them, or 


while ſuch titles are in a courſe of? tedious litigation; they are ſuffered to ſtand 


in a ruinous condition, to the great hazard of thoſe who are tempted by trifling 


» . 


rents to venture their lives in them. On July 25th, the inſides of two houſes in 
Brewhouſe-yard Shoe-lane; fell in, and killed ſeven of the inhabitants, beſide 
breaking the limbs of three more. Such accidents frequently happen, and a 
3 e , . temporary 


"I Smollet's Contin. vol. I. p-. 101 — 107. 1 Smollet's Contin. vol. I. p- 118-120. 
i, Gent, Mag, for 1751. p. 283. n 
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when the eyes of the public are directed to them. 
party in the caſe of Elizabeth Canning will perhaps appear, now the frenzy 


753. 
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had their Xdiles, maſters of public works or ſurveyors; part of whoſe Charge 


was to ſee that buildings were kept in good repair; and an incident in Scotlang 


this very year, affords a good hint for the magiſtrates of London to copy, when 


they become ſenſible of the reproach of ſuffering their neighbours to ſurpaſs them 
in their civil inſtitutions. The dean of guild and council of Edinburgh, alarmeg 


by the falling of a houſe, which cruſhed ore perſon to death, condemned ſeyen 


tenements in which were above 700 inhabitants, (the houſes or lands as they 


are called, being there very large and high) to be pulled down, their condition 
being deemed hazardous . 1 „ 
The antiquarian ſociety obtained a charter of incorporation October 26th this 
year. 4 5 | EN 
Thomas Winterbottom, Eſq. the lord-mayor, died of a fever June 4th 
1 10 r 
inhabitants of that ward to ſhew their eſteem for. Sir Peter Warren, who had 
been preſented with the freedom of the eity and of the Goldſmiths company, 
for his g 
admiral who viewed this tranſaction in a-proper light, declined the office in a 
enteel letter, as being inconſiſtent with his military employment: he preſented 
thenT at the ſame time with 200 guineas, the one half for a dinner, and the 
other moiety to the poor of the ward. "The deputy and common-council-men 


of the ward then waited on him to intreat his acceptance of the office, but 


without ſucceſs; for he ſent a meſſage to the court of aldermen, deſiring to he 
excuſed taking the office of alderman on him, and paid the fine of 500/. to that 
intent. A.new election then took place on the 24th, when William Beckford 
Eſq. an eminent Weſt-India merchant, and member for Shafteſbury, was 
choſen in his room. 
the year. 


"The tranſactions of mankind are ever intermixed with ſtrange and ridiculous 


inſtances of popular credulity ; ſome notable facts of this nature have already 
been noticed in the courſe of this hiſtory, and more are yet behind, which 
though they originate from molehills, theſe ſoon (well to the ſize of mountains 


ſhe excited is cooled, from the following, ſtate of the affair which has been 
carefully collected from the beſt relations of it. 
In the Daily Advertiſer of January 4th 1753, the following advertiſement 
appeared,  .- LE ris; 81 85 5 

„ Loſt, a girl about eighteen years of age, dreſſed in a purple maſquerade 
« ſtuff gown, a white handkerchief and apron, a black quilted petticoat, 2 


green under- coat, black ſhoes, blue ſtockings, a white ſhaving hat, with 
* green ribbons, and had a very freſh colour. She was left on Monday laſt 
% near Houndſditch, and has not been heard of fince. Whoever informs Mrs. 


2 © 


« Canning 


* Gent. Mag, for 1751. p. 474 


temporary pity for the ſufferers, is all the notice taken of them. The Roma, | 


2 ; whoſe death occaſioning a vacancy of alderman for Billingſgate- ward, the 


allant behaviour at ſea; elected him for their alderman. But the 


Robert Alſop Efq. was elected mayor for the remainder of 


Which was the miſtaken | 


La 


— 
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Nap | Scowrer * 2 at Aldermanbury-Poſtern, concerning her, ſhall be 3%Y 
« handſomely rewarded, for E 1 175% 


„ Canning a 


This girl whoſe character was well reported, had lived as ſervant with one 
Lyon 2 carpenter in the neighbourhood of her mother for about ten weeks 
before her being miſſed. On New Years-day ſhe had leave to make a holiday, 
and went to fee an uncle and aunt who lived at Salt Petre Bank near Roſemary 
Lane; they walked as far as Houndſditch with her on her way home, and there : 
parting with her, no intelligence was heard of. her afterward until the cloſe of 
the month. The above advertiſement was repeated on the 6th- with the: 
addition of her name, and ſome 8ther particulars, eſpecially that it was ſup-- 
poſed ſhe was: forcibly taken away by ſome evil diſpoſed. perſon, as ſhe was 
heard to ſhriek out in a hackney coach in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet. Her mother 
pas of a fanatical turn of mind, and public prayers were offered up for her 
daughter in churches, e mY and at Weſley's Tabernacle, „that her 

return might be ſpeedy, that ſhe might not be led into temptation, but 
delivered from all evil.” Even a fortune-teller was conſulted, who gave 
Mrs. Canning aſſurance that ſhe would ſoon ſee her daughter again, though 
ſhe was then undefthe keeping of an old black woman. This may appear a 
leading circumſtance to what followed; which was, that on the evening of the 
29th of the ſafne month, Mrs. Canning ſummoned her little family to prayers, 
and Heaven was implefed for a ſight of her daughter dead or alive: when lo! 
on a ſudden the object of her wiſhes entered | ſhe entered indeed, but far 
different was her appearance from that ſhe wore. when ſhe was firſt miſſed ;. ſhe 
was now pale, meagre, almoſt naked, and exhibiting all the marks of wretch- 
edneſs. Curioſity, and compaſſion drew the neighbours. about her; to whom 
ſhe related, that on the night ſhe was miſſed, ſhe was attacked under the wall 
of Bedlam by two fellows, who pulled off her cap, gown, and apron, gagged - 
her, and threatened to cut her throat if ſhe cried out: that they. then forcibly - 
carried her along Moorfields, where one of the men giving her a violent. blow - 
on the right temple ſhe. fell into a ft, ſhe being ſubje& to fits: that when ſhe- 
came again to herſelf, ſhe found them pulling her along a road, and they at 
length. hrought her to a huuſe which they reached by 4 in the morning: that 
here a woman cut off her ſtays and drove her into a room, where her only 
ſuſtenance had been about a quartern loaf in. quantity of ſtale cruſts,” and a 
gellon of water. This uſage the faid was to bring her to proſtitution and 
thieving, to which ſeveral young creatures in the houſe Had. been induced to- 
comply, by the like ſeverities : but that at laſt ſhe found. means to. break through- 

a window almoſt naked and come hounumm. 5 7 
The novelty as well as cruelty of this treatment, could not but excite the. 
utmoſt aſtoniſhment and reſentment in the auditgrs ; and a reſolution to bring: 
the authors of ſuch barbarity to juſtice, was but Me natural conſequence of theſe 
paſions ; but the mother's poverty diſabling her to ſeek juſtice for her 
— J. We 5 "AB n daughter's: 


* This was a miſtake in the paper, her father had I was left with five children, of whom this was the 


been a ſawyer, but was then dead; and her mother. eldeſt. 
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>—daughter's ſufferings, a ſubſcription was negociated for this purpoſe. T1, 
9 e where ſhe nad been ſo ill treated, eine yet to be Aber Wb 
the girl {aid that through the crevices of the boards where. ſhe was Confined 
the * at a diſtance the Hertford ſtage coach paſs by, it was determined 
that the houſe ſtood on the Hertford road; and a notorious houſe kept by 2 
woman that went by the name of mother Wells, between Endfield waſh and 
Waltham-Croſs, was immediately ſuſpected. On the ziſt ſhe was taken 
before alderman Chitty at Guildhall, where ſhe made oath of the robbery in 
Moorfields, and of the confinement and ill treatment ſhe received at Endfield 
-waſh ; the alderman accordingly granted a warrant to apprehend mother Welle 
- A numerous body of her friends accompanied her on the 1ſt of February to 
-Endfield waſh, and when they examined the houſe, though the majority of the 
company were perfectly well fatisfied with the truth of her ſtory, there were not 
wanting ſome who remarked that the ſituation and other circumſtances relating | 
to the room they ſuppoſed to be that of her confinement, did not in any reſpect 
.correſpond with her depoſition before the ſitting alderman. The bad character 
of the houſe however over ruled all ſcruples, and ſtrengthened the prepoſſeſ 
ſions in favour of the girls ſtory; which grew more circumſtantial after a view of 
the premiſes. From eight other perſons then in the houſe, Elizabeth Canning, 
ſingled out an old gypſy woman Mary Squires, of a very remarkably unfavourable 
phyſiognomy, as the perſon, who uſed her ill, and cut off her ſtays; upon which 
they were all ſecured for examination. 3 18 5 | 
Mary Squires and mother Wells, were tried at the Old-Bailey ſeſſion in 


February, for this fact; Squires for robbing Canning of her ſtays and putting 
her in fear of her life, and Wells for harbouring and concealing Squires. Can- 
ning's poſitive evidence, was confirmed by Virtue Hall, a girl who lodged with 
Wells; (but who after the trial as peremptorily unſaid before the lord- mayor 
all ſhe then depoſed :). but though two witneſſes of credit from Abbotſbury in 
Dorſetſhire ſwore. that Squires, who was well known, was there at the time 
.of the alleged robbery, and another from Coombe near Saliſbury -depoſed that 
-he ſaw her at that place on January 14th, yet fo ſtrong were the evidences 
thought to appear againſt the priſoners, that Squires was capitally convicted, 
and Wells ordered to be branded, and impriſoned for fix months. So ſtrangely 
were the people animated on the behalf of Canning, that inconſiſtencies in the 
depoſitions of her and her Friends were overlooked, ſeveral of the witneſſes jor 
Squires were intimidated from entering the court, and thoſe who did, ran the riſe 
of their lives from the fury of the populace. WPI, 
| To finiſh this odd affair in one relation, it is to be obſerved that parties are 
upheld by names rather than things, and all London, dividing on the ſides af ; 
Canning and Squires, ſuffered themſelves to be actuated by the bittereſt animo- 
_ city againſt each other under the denomination of Canningites or Canaanites, and 
Egyptians. Many pamphlets and paſquinades appeared on each fide; but 
happily for the condemned gypſy thoſe in power remained uninfected; and 
the evidence in fayour of her alibi, appeared fo ſtrong, that the firſt obtained 


* 


a 


- 
. 
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in the mayoralty, exerted himſelf with that laudable courage and humanity to 
diſcover the truth, that ought ever to diſtinguiſh a magiſtrate : he obtained ad- 
ditional evidence that the gypſy was at Abbotſbury when the facts charged againſt 
her were ſworn to have been committed at Enfield-waſh ; diſcovered ſome in- 


in an addreſs to the livery of London. Indictments for perjury were preferred 


abſconded; but to prevent an outlawry ſhe was ſurrendered, and tried for perjury 
herſelf ; was convicted; and on the 3oth, of May 1754, was ſentenced to one 
month's impriſonment, and tranſportation for feven years. The zeal of her 
friends however was inflamed by her conviction ; and thoſe who carried on the 
- proſecution againſt her were inſulted to the hazard of their lives: even under 
this ſentence of tranſportation, public ſubſcriptions were opened fo alleviate her 
difireſſes as the advertiſements expreſſed. While ſhe remained in Newgate, 


admitted; and was furniſhed with ſuch recommendations as ſecured her a very 
agreeable reception in New England“. . | 


As the ſecret hiſtory of this ſtrange occurrence was probably at-firſt lodged in 


very few hands; as the eager ſpirit with which all ranks of people at London 
entered into the parties it- gave riſe to, produced plenty of money to manage it; 


victory between the volunteers on each ſide; it is not likely the world will ever 
know the true hiſtory of Elizabeth Canning for the month of January 1753 : 
to this time the hiſtory muſt now go back again. bY 33 
The city of London had not only the important concerns of Elizabeth Can- 


inveſtigate and decide at the ſame time. In the ſpring of 1753, a bill was 
brought into and paſſed the houſe of lords, intitled “ An act to permit perſons 
te profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized by parliament; and for 


merchants and manufacturers, 'who upon examination appeared to be Jews or 
their dependents; and was countenanced by the miniſtry, who thought they 
toreſaw in the conſequences of ſuch a naturalization, a. great acceſſion to the 
monied intereſt, and à conſiderable increaſe of their own influence among the 
individuals of that community. The common-council of London however 
| adopted different ſentiments; for on the 22d of May, they agreed to petition the 
houſe of commons againſt it. In this petition they expreſſed their apprehenſions 

# yy. „ that 
P Gent, Mag. for 1753, 1754. Sir Criſp Gaf-| Elizabeth Canning, 12mo. printed for Woodfall at 
ves Addreſs to the Livery of London. Smollet's | Charing Croſs, and ſaid to be written by the late 
ontIn, vol. 1. p. 154—157. Genuine Memoirs of | Sir Tanfield Leman, bart. 4 


a reprieve and then a pardon. Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne who. ſucceeded Mr. Alſop 


1977. 
A. D. 
oy. 


direct practices of Canning's friends; received the recantation of Virtue Hall's | 
evidence againſt Squires ; and finally laid a clear ſtate of facts before the public 


on both ſideg; the evidences for the gypſy were tried and acquitted ; Canning 


ſhe was plentifully ſupplied with the beſt proviſions from the immediate tables. 
of ſome of her party in the neighbourhood ; ſhe was tranſported in a private 
ſhip, furniſhed with all the poſſible accommodation and neceſſaries her ſituation 


and as the primitive merits of the caſe, were ſoon reſolved into a conteſt for 


ning to attend to, but the expediency of admitting Jews to be naturalized, to. 


* other purpoſes therein mentioned.” It was ſupported by ſome petitions of 


| 
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. that the bill if paſſed into a law would tend greatly to the diſhonour of the 


1753. Chriſtian religion, the ſubverſion of the conſtitution of this kingdom, and the 


detriment of the trade of the nation in general. This application was balanced 
oy another petition in favour of the bill, ſigned by a great number of mer. 
chants, traders, ſhipwrights and others“. The advocates for the bill pleatey 
that it would encourage perſons of wealth to remove with their effects from 
foreign parts into Britain, increaſe the commerce and credit of the kingdom, 
and ſet a laudable example of induſtry, temperance, and frugality. The ad. 
verſaries on the contrary affirmed that ſuch a naturalization would throny the 
nation with brokers, uſurers, and bergan that the rich Jews under the ſhelter 
of this indulgence would purchafe land 


they were inveterate and profeſſed enemies: that the adoption of the lower claſſez 
of that people from all parts of the world, would interfere with our own in- 
duftrious natives, rob the real ſubjects of their birthright, diſgrace the charac. 
ter of the nation, and be an indelible reproach on the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
country. Finally, as the climax of their objeftions, they affirmed that fuch an 
act was directly flying in the face of the prophecy, which declares that the fews 


ſhall be a ſcattered people without country or fixed habitation until they ſhall be 


converted from their infidelity, and gathered together in the land of their fore- 
fathers. To be apprehenſive of counteracting a prophecy was as odd; as it 
would be to do any thing that it might be fulfilled ; as either conduct will make 
a prophecy of any thing: be this as it may, the bill paſſed into a law +, greatly 
to the diſſatisfaction of the people in general; which whether the meafure 
proved right or wrong, was certainly an evidence of very wrong policy in the 
miniſtry, who were fhortly after forced to undo it. 4005 
Another act that received the royal aſſent at the ſame time, gave equal diſguſt 
to the nation, though fatally for the true intereſts of the people, it fill remains 
a check to legitimate population, and to the diffuſion of property T. Many cler- 


gymen priſoners for debt, and little ſcrupulons in points of decency and deco- 
rum, uſed to carry on a profitable exerciſe of their function in the verge of the 


Fleet-priſon, by performing the ceremony of marriage at a cheap price in 


private rooms and alehouſes, without licence or ſtrict examination of circum- 


ſtances. Advantage was taken of theſe itregularities, to frame a law for the 
prevention of clandeftine marriages, which has impoſed ſuch reſtrictions on 
matrimony, and veſted parents and guardians with ſuch undue powers, that 
mercenary matches only are encouraged at the youthful time of life, to the 
future ruin of domeſtic happineſs ; or licentious amours, to the preſent ruin of 


morals and character: while the poor are likewiſe checked in their lavful 


deſires by the extraordinary expence, and the nature of the required forms, 
Clandeſtine marriages for mere love, which includes a ſuitablenefs of the parties 
to each other, in general promiſe much fairer for future felicity, than thoſe bar- 
gains ſramed by unfeeling avarice or pride; which deſtroy all regard to mo- 


delty, 


» Gent, Mag. for 1753. p. 246, + 26 Geo II. c. 26, 1 26 Geo. II. c. 33. 
| 75 | ow | 


s and in time even. advowfons ;. fo as Not. 
only to acquire an intereſt in the legiſlature, but alfo in the church, to which 
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geſty, and produce open adulteries, ſeparate maintenance, and divorces. 


heir true ende; but if they are injudiciouſly thwarted and oblirued, they 


will burſt all bounds and exert themſelves irregularly. All that parents and 
nardiaus get by this law is, that the attachments of love ſtill elude their vigi- 


lance by trips to Edinburgh, or if young perſons cannot undertake fo long a jour- 
9 t - 

adds. If there is any truth in the late aſſertions of the decreaſe of the people, 

ye may juſtly eſteem this marriage act as a co-operating cauſe of it. 


gie Hans Sloane the celebrated phyſician and naturaliſt, had collected a curi- 


ous magazine of rare productions of the vegetable, animal, and mineral king- 
gdoms, as well as of antiques and works of art. He was now dead, and had 
directed in his laſt will that his valuable Muſeum, together with his large 


library, ſhould be offered to the parliament at a certain ſum, for the uſe of the 


public. The offer was at this time accepted by the houſe of commons, who 
agreed for the purchaſe at 20,000/. and an act was paſſed © For the purchaſe of 
the Muſeum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane, and of the Harleyan collection 
« of manuſcripts; and for providing one general repoſitory for the better re- 
« ception and more convenient uſe of the ſaid collections and of the famous 
« Cottonian library, and of the additions made, and to be made thereto *. 


Truſtees and governors, conſiſting of the moſt eminent perſons in the kingdom, 
were appointed, and regulations eſtabliſhed for the management of this noble 
public Muſeum; which was afterward depoſited in Montague-houſe, one of 


the moſt magnificent edifices in the kingdom, for the free inſpection of all eu 1 


rious and ſtudious perſons, under certain prudent reſtrictions; and exhibits a 
glorious monument of national taſte and liberality. This repoſitory will be 


more particularly deſcribed in another part of the work. 


At the expiration of Sir -Criſp Gaſcoyne's mayoralty, he received the uſual 


compliment of a return of thanks from the court of common-council, in which 
bis conduct in Canning's buſineſs was alluded to in the following words“ for 


his ſteady perſeverance in the cauſe of juſtice, his generous protection of the 


« diftrefſed, and his remarkable humanity.” His ſucceſſor Edmund Ironfide, 
Eſq; was ſo dangerouſly ill of the gout, that he was carried in a ſedan chair to 
be ſworn into his office at the Exchequer, while alderman Benn rode in the 
| ſtate coach and performed the honours of the day: he acted at the manſion- 
| houſe as locum tenens until November 27, when the lord-mayor died, and on 
the next day Thomas Rawlinſon, Eſq; was elected in his ſtead, It not being 
term time he was ſworn in before lord Cornwallis conſtable of the Tower at th 
Tower-gate, where a conveniency was erected for the occaſion +. 1 
The act permitting Jews to be naturalized, which had triumphed over all 
oppoſition the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, became ſuch an object of national diſ- 
Zult, and execration againſt the miniſtry ; and the proſpect of what the clamour 
OOH. | 5 
* Stat, 26 Geo. II. c. 22. and 29. Geo. II. e. 16. + Gent. Mag. for 1753, p. 538, 587. 


As Rs is not a paſſion woven into the human conſtitution, but has its wiſe pur- 1753. 
ſe, human reaſon is to find out their uſes, and human laws to guide them to 


hey take a ſhorter road and gratify themſelves at home without that 
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Fx. might produce at the approaching general election, (the ſeſſion this winter = 


L173 5+ 


1754- 


ing the laſt of the parliament;) that they urged its repeal with more eagerneſs, 


than they ſhewed to paſs the law itſelf ; it being the very firſt act of the ſeſſion, 
The alleged motive for this retraction was, “that occaſion had been taken 
from the ſaid act to raiſe diſcontents, and to diſquiet the minds of many of 
J r ß d 3.0 nb. 
The convenience and elegance of the new- bridge at Weſtminſter, were ſo 
obvious, that the citizens of London began to be apprehenſive that the ſuperio- 
rity of the weſtern end of the town might operate to the prejudice of the eaſter] 
parts; they therefore entertained a defire to build a bridge between thoſe at Lon. 
don and Weſtminſter. . At a common-council held on December 2oth, a mo- 
tion was made for that purpoſe and carried; at another court held February 
22d, 1754, a motion was indeed made to repeal the former reſolution, which 
after a debate of four hours failed, 93 being for it and 95 againſt it. A com- 
mittee conſiſting of the aldermen, all the deputies, and one commoner of each 
ward was then formed to conſider of a proper ſituation and plan; who were 
alſo to take into conſideration the beſt means to make the paſſage of London- 
bridge more ſafe and commodious. 0 n | 
In a valuable pamphlet publiſhed at this time and attributed to Samuel 
Dicker, Eſq; intitled “ An Eſſay on the many advantages accruing to the 


* 


Community, from the ſuperior neatneſs, conveniencies, decorations, and 


« embelliſhments, of great and capital cities, &o. addreſſed to Sir John Bar- 
nard ;” the author among many other judicious. hints, recommended the arch- 
ing over of Fleetditch, and building the new bridge from thence to the oppoſite 
ſhore, either all of ſtone, or of oak timber on ſtone piers. But the committee. 
who met March 21ſt. judged it proper firſt to conſider the ſtate of London- 
bridge; and to that end ordered the ſeveral neceſſary particulars to be laid before 
them by the city ſurveyor. At their meeting in July, a motion was made for. 
pulling down the houſes on London-bridge to widen the horſe and foot paſſage 
over it; and on September 26th, the common-council reſolved that the only, 
proper place for building a new bridge, was from the end. of Fleetditch to the. 
oppoſite ſhore in the county of Surrey. - 11 1 1 abart; 
The election of repreſentatives for the city of London, came on April zoth 
when the ſhew of hands were in favour of Sir John Barnard, Slingſby Bethell, 
Eſq ; Sir Richard Glynn, and William! Beckford, 'Eſq. A poll was however 


demanded in favour of Sir Robert Ladbroke and Sir William Calvert; and after 


a ſtrong conteſt Barnard, Bethell, Ladbroke, and Beckford were 

elected: the number of the livery that polled at this election was 5931 F 
At the election of ſheriffs on Midſummer-day, the common-hall. r turned 

George Streatfield and Alexander Sheafe, Eſqrs. both of them diſſente s; but 

a poll: being demanded for aldermen Fludyer and. Beckford, the two former 

had ſtill greatly the majority. A ſcrutiny was demanded for the aldermen but 

afterward dropped; and on the 16th of July the ſheriffs elect repreſented to M 

2 * 3 | \ C0 


Stat. 27. Geo: 11; ci. + Lond. Mag, ſor 1754. P. 233. 
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court of aldermen by their attornies, that Mr. Streatfield was in the 73d year of A.. 
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his age; and that both of them being proteſtant diſſenters, they had not con- 1754. 


formed to the act of parliament which required that all perſons choſen to offices 
of magiſtracy or places of truſt in an city, coporation, or borough, ſhould have 


received the ſacrament of the lord's ſupper, within one'ytar next before ſuch 


election“: and that therefore they ſhould expoſe themſelves to the cenſure of 
the law for pſurping an office to which by that act they could not be elected. 


Upon this a common-hall was ordered to be ſummoned far a new election, 


which being held on the 23d. Allan Evans and John Torriano, Eſqrs. were | 


now choſen ; büt Mr. Evans refuſing ' to ſerve thé office on the fame' plea of 
being a proteſtant diſſenter, alderman Fludyer was elected in his ſtead. The 


court of common- council however ordered actions to be commenced againſt 


all theſe gentlemen for the penalties incurred by their refuſal; though by the 
terms of the act plegded in their behalf | they were not eligible ; a committee 
was appointed to manage the proſecution, and impowered to draw on the 
chamberlain for money to defray the expences +. © fi 9 E 


14 N eee 5 PR 


This year gave birth to a noble 


nature in Scotland and Ireland, this limited its premiums for the exciting in- 
duſtry and ingenuity, to England and the ſeveral colonies in America, Africa; 


and Aſia. The ſociety immediately began to advertiſe premiums for the en- 


couragement of young perſons of both ſexes in the arts of drawing and deſign- 


ing, and for the encouragement of our planters in America, to raiſe ſeveral va- 


luable productions of Spaniſh and Portugueze America, as well as of Aſia and 
Africa. The utility of the plan was ſo quickly perceived, that the ſociety. 


| luntary affociation' for the improvement of 
mechanical knowledge and the trade of Great Britain, under the name of a So- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and commerce. It was firlt 
formed by the lord- Folkſtone, lord Romney, Dr. Stephen Hales, and a few 
other private gentlemen : and as there were already two ſocieties of a fimilar . 


preſently confiſted of above 1000 ſubſcribing members. Every perſon who ſo- 


licits admiſſion, muſt be balloted in by two thirds of the members; a ſubſcribing 
member pays any ſum not leſs than two guineas, and the payment of 20 guineas 
at once conſtitutes a perſon perpetual. member. They generouſly invite all man- 
kind to propoſe ſubjects for improvement, which when agreed to by the com- 


mittee, and confirmed, by a general meeting, the matters propoſed, with the 
f 


premiums. offered, are annually advertiſed in the public papers. All poſſible 
impartiality is maintained in the diſtribution of theſe premiums, by concealing 
the names of the claimants, appointing committees for the ſtrict examination 
of their reſpective merits, and occaſionally by conſulting the moſt ſkilful artiſts. 
in every blanch rr e eien, 


The laudable ſpirit of emulation which actuated the citizens to wiſh for a neu 


bridge,” was almoſt fruſtrated by a narrow illiberal jealouſy among themſelves. 
Ihe inhabitants of the wards neareſt to the old-bridge, fearful. of loſing the 
advantages they derived from their neighbourhood to the only. communication 

| p<. between: 
* 13 Car, II. ft, 2. c. 1. . Lond. Mag. for 1754. 1 Anderſon's Hiſt, of Comm. vol. II. p. 407, 
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382 HISTORY OF LONDON Book 1, 
DF, between London and Surrey, were for improving London- bridge, but urged that 
1754. the building a new bridge at Blackfriars would greatly prejudice the navigation 
of the river: and ſo ſtrenuouſly was this objection ſupported in the common-coun. 
cil, that a committee was formed to inquire into the validity of it. The advocates 
for a new bridge, on the contrary, though they could not deny the propriety of 
reforming and repairing London- bridge; were ſo ſanguine, that they would not 
come into any meaſures for that purpoſe, before the new one was carried into 
execution, When therefore at a common-council held on December 20th, 
a committee was appointed to prepare a, petition to: parliament, for power to 
remove the ſtalls and other nuſances in the Borough-market then held in the 
high ſtreet ; and a motion was made to repreſent the ſlate of London- bridge in 
that petition, and to pray for power to pul down the houſes on it, to render it 
more commodious and ornamental; the motion was quaſhed by a diviſion of 88 
#755- againſt 84. The above mentioned committee reported January 1 5th, 1755, 
: that the building a new bridge, would greatly obſtruct the navigation of the 
« river, and be very prejudicial to:the commerce of the city ;” a concluſion 
drawn either from want. of penetration or want of candour, an alternative not 
greatly to their credit. However upon a diviſion on the queſtion of agreeing 
with the report, there appeared a majority of 26 againſt it. As Mr. Torriane 
was now ordered by the common- council to preſent the petition for the re- 
moval of- the Borough-market, the patrons of the old bridge again endeavoured 
to tack a clauſe to: it for the alteration and repair of London- bridge; but in vain, 
the conſideration of it being poſtponed to their next Se 1 5 
The petition from the city, relating to the Borough-market was taken into 
conſideration by the legiſlature, and an act was paſſed which repreſented that 
king. Edward VI. did by charter | grant to the corporation of London the right 
of. having a market in the borough of Southwark; but that the high ſtreet from 
London- bridge to St. Margaret's-hill, where that market was kept, being the 
great thoroughfare from the counties of Surrey, Kent, and Suſſex; the holding the 
market there was found an inconvenient ſtoppage of carriages, and an obſtruc- 
tion to trade: the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, being therefore deſir- 
.ous of giving up the market with the profits thereof, it was enacted that no mar- 
ket or ſtands: for the ſale of proviſions ſhould for the future be held in the ſaid 
high ſtreet of the borough of Southwark; and that no coaches or other carriages 
thould ſtand. or ply for hire therein 9. This act was followed by another on 
the petition of the inhabitants Southwark, enabling the churchwardens, 
overſeers, and inhabitants of the pariſh of St. Saviour in the borough of South- 
wark, to hold a market near the former ſpot, but not interfering with the high 
ſtreet, in a piece of ground called the Triangle; and commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to carry ĩt into execution l.. bh ks 
: | | F CHAP, 


Lond Mag. for 1764. p. 571. | | $ Stat. 28 Geo. H. e. 9 
g 754 · P 57 | 1 Stat. 28 Geo. II. 8 and 30 Geo. II. c. A. 


-+ Idem for 1755, p- 4. 
See Appendix No. Al. 


12 the commencement of hoſtilities with France in the year 175 ö, to the death 
of George II. 0 ANY — 


E attention of government was now principally turned toward the con- 
duct of France. Their two chief ſettlements in North America were 
Louiſiana, up the river Miſſiſippi in the gulph of Mexico; and Canada, up the 
river St. Laurence; along the extenſive ſea coaſt between which lay the Engliſſt 
colonies. Ever ſince the peace of Aix la Chapelle, the French court had beet 
intent on making encroachments on the back of the Engliſh colonies, with a- 
view to 2 grand plan formed of extending a communication from Louiſiana 
to Canada by a line of forts ; between which and the ſea the Engliſh were to 
he confined, white they were amuſing us with delufive negociations about the 
limits of Nova Scotia, At Breſt and other ports in Europe they were preparing 
military equipments ; and ae their movements ſeemed to indicate an intention 
of ſtriking ſome important blow for the commencement of another war, it was 
judged proper to prepare for defenſive meaſures on our fide. 8 
At this critical juncture the nation were averſe to his majeſty's going to 
Hanover; he ſet out however at the cloſe of April, and during his abſence 
hoſtilities commenced with the French at ſea, and their navy was greatly diſ- 
treſſed by the capture of about 300 of their homeward, bound rich merchant- 
men *: by which timely vigilance 8000 of their feamen were brought into En- 
gliſm ports, and their preſent ſchemes diſconcerted. On the king's return the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, and ecommon-council in their addreſs Auguſt 19th,. gave 
his majeſty aſſurances of a chearful ſupport in defence of the juſt rights and- 
poſſeſſions of his crown againſt all attempts whatfoever.. LEY 
A committee appointed to enquire into the ftate of Newgate made their re- 
port on November 6th, which being read, the court of common-council were- 
of opinion that the goal ſhould be rebuilt. Apprehending alfo, that under the 
charters by which the city hoſpitals were eſtabhfhed, the members of that-court; 
for the time being, were governors of them; a committee was appeinted to 
inquire into the rights of the city in the five great hoſpitals St. Barthelomew's, 
St. Thomas's, Bridewell, Bethlehem, and Chriſt-church, what part of them 
has either been given up or taken away, by whom, and under what pretence. 
The court of aldermen received an order from the fecretary of war on the 15th 
acquainting them that the motions of the French indicating an intention of in- 
vading England; the militia of the city muſt hold themſelves in readineſs to 
march: on which a court of lieutenancy was inſtantly ſammoned--to carry the 
order into execution; and they directed the fix regiments to be exerciſed in the 
Artillery ground, by diviſions of four companies each dax. 
Under theſe apprehenſions the forming a national militia began to be agitated” 
for the internal ſtrength of the kingdom againft any foreign attempts to diſturb 
| £4 | us. 
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775" us. Every nation that pretends to freedom opght to hold-their arms $6, 
+7;:s own hands, and under due regulation parochi 1 muſters far from being a bur. 
fthenſome care, might be rendered an agreeable and laudable amuſement eye, 
Sunday before or after divine worſhip *: but to ſubſtitute money for perſony 
, ſervice, to hire mercenaries and call them militia men, is converting t he Whole 
into a mere farce !. A people are too rich to maintain their freedom long, when 

they + purchaſe exemption. in every inſtance. by their money. The common- 

Council on November 25th, even refuſed to petition for the eſtabliſhment. . 

national militia ; though on December 18th, a ſmall majority of 34 agreed to 


petition for a bridge at Blackfriars. 


This petition was preſented January 13th, 1756, and an act was accordingly 
framed and paſſed for that purpoſe ; directing the ſaid bridge to be fo conſtruc. 
ted, as that. there ſhall remain a free and open paſſage for the water through the 
arches of 750 feet at leaſt, within the banks of the river; and that no build- 
ings, except the proper gates and toll-houſes be erected upon the ſaid bridge. 
The act alfo provided for the bridge being ſufficiently lighted and watched, 

and appointed tolls to be taken for paſſage over it, not to exceed the following 


rates, 3 ee e en 5 
For every coach, chariot, berlin, chaiſe, or calaſh, drawn by „ 
Six or more horſes — — — 2 0 
Four horſes  —— — — — 1 6 
Leſs than four horſes — — — 1 0 
For every waggon, wain, carr, cart or carriage, drawn by 8 
Four or more horſes, or other beaſe —— — 1 0 
Loeſs than four ——— 0 6 
For every horſe, mule, or aſs, laden or unladen, not drawing 0 1 
— 0 I 


For every foot paſſenger on Sunday — | 
On every other day . | —.... 4 o£ 


Upon the credit of theſe tolls, the mayor, &c. were empowered to raiſc 
30,0007. per annum, until 160,000/. be raiſed in the whole, to be applied to 
the purpoſes of the act. They were farther impowered to fill up the channel 
© of Bridewell-dock, between Fleet-bridge and the Thames, making ſufficient 
| drains and ſewers into the river +, | 5 
c On March 18th, the common- council reſolved to petition the parliament 
OG againſt the extenſion of the exciſe laws ; a bill being then depending for a new 
1 duty on plate, which ſubjected every poſſeſſor of ſilver plate to the annual pay- 
1 ment of 5 f. per 100 oz. to the exciſe office, under certain penalties which ex- 
| oſed them to the malice of their ſervants or other diſſolute informers. They 
alſo inſtructed their repreſentatives to oppoſe this bill, but without effect, for it 
paſſed into a law $. When the minds of the people are eagerly engaged on ſome 
other object, as they now were on the inſults the nation ſuffered 6 
| | ad the FE de RET ap is ns | Frenc 
What can ſo naturally coincide with the religi- | tection of our country, and the ſafeguard of our per- 


ous duties of the day, as a due attention to the pro- | ſons and property? _ 
* Ee 7 Stat. 29 Geo. II. C. 86. 4 29 Geo. II. c. 14. 
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Foul; advantag e Ra zenerally. Hes. Pe 5 'odjous tax. injurious. to _ 
te liberty of the TutjeB, "which would be More c effecually oppoſed if ene 1756 
Imer tines. 
mo conſequence of a Helge Kun this OS to the two houſes of parliament,” 
informing them that the repeated advices of the military preparations in the 
orts of F rance,. and the language « of the French miniſters in foreign. courts, : left 
little room to doubt their intention to invade Great Britain or Ireland; the lord- 
mayor, aldermen and common- council preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, 
April 6th, filled with aſſurances of the be ol affection of the ee and of | 


L 7 


their zeal in his defence # 8 

The party in the city that Glicited a new bridge, having its an act of 92 
parliament for it, now exerted their influence to obſtruct the reparation of Lon- 
don bridge; an and on May 5th, made a motion in the court of common council 
to petition the parliament againſt the bill then depending for that purpoſe. 
The court was very full and the petition | was carried after long debates by a very 
ſmall majority : the drawing up this ill-jodged petition Was referred to the 

ſame committee that drew up the petition for the new bridge; but it Boyd. no 
obſtruction to ſo neceſfary a work, for the bill received the royal aſſent T. We, 
By this act the lord-mayor, &c. were empowered to purchaſe and rerhiove the. 
buildings on and contiguous to the bridge, in order to enlarge the paſſage Over, 
and the avenues leading to it; to widen or enlarge one or more arches of 
the ſaid bridge; to deſign how: the paſſage might be rendered more ſafe and 
commodious, and the bridge preſerved and kept in repair, It directed; that 
there ſhould be a baluſtrade on each ſide of the t a paſſage of 31 feet for 
carriages, and ſeven feet on each ſide for foot paſſengers; with lamps, to be 
kept lighted from ſun ſetting to ſun riſing, and a number of able-bodied watch- 
men to patrole the ſame by night. That the expence of the lamps and watch, 
ſhall be defrayed out of the bridge. eſtate. It was further enacted, that the 
tythes, poor's-rate, land-tax, and cuſtomary payments, due from the houſes _ 
pulled down, ſhall be charged upon the bridge-houſe lands. There were allo _ 
additional tolls eſtabliſhed, to be paid by carriages and horſes paſſing over the 
bridge, and by veſſels under it; which were to continue until the repayment of 
the money borrowed for the purpoſes of the act; but the inconveniences attend- 
ing theſe tolls, induced the parliament ſoon after to aboliſh them, and to N 
75, ooo /. to compleat the repairs g. ; 

Another ſtatute of great public utility paſſed at the fins Bins: There was 
as yet no ready communication between the great northern and weſtern roads, 
nor from either of them with the ſeveral parts of London and Weſtminſter, 
excepting by their proper entrances; an act was therefore paſſed for making a 
new road from Iflington to Paddington || : by virtue of the powers thus granted 

= line road was formed which led wa: the ſuburbs at a Aue diſtance, from the 


; 'Ddd great 
Lond. Mag. for 1756, p. 146, 187, 199. t Stat. 29 Geo. II. e. 40. 
+ The numbers on the diviſion as given by the | ß Stat. 31 Geo. II. c. 20. 


continuator of Maitland, amount to 394, which are Road. Act of 29 Geo. II 
132 more than the whole court ea 85 5 * 1 
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In its courſe, beſide the convenience of connecting the great roads to 
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them enter London at Picadilly, Marybone, Portland-ſtreet, Tottenham-court. 
road, the duke of Bedford's private road, Gray's-inn-lane, Cold-bath-fields, dt. 
John's ſtreet, and Goſwell ſtreet; as will appear by inſpecting the plan of Log. 


4 = 


7 


don and Weſtminſter belonging to this work. 


5 - 


o : 


The object of the French preparations now appeared by a deſcent on the 


iſland of Minorca, in the Mediterranean ſea, the intelligence of which no ſooner 
arrived than war was declared againſt France at London on May 18th, in the 
_ uſual. form, to the great ſatisfaction of the people; who were ſtill more animated 
toward a vigorous proſecution of the war, and diſcontented with the conduct of 
the Britiſh miniſters, by the reduction of Minorca, after an obſtinate defence; 
and the miſcarriage of the fleet ſent under admiral Byng for its relief, It jg 
however a known obſervation, that after an interval of peace, when our forces 
have been diſbanded, and the people have returned to their commercial objects 
of attention; the Engliſh are ſeldom ſucceſsful at the commencement of freſh 
hoſtilities, until the new levies have attained ſome experience, and the ſpirit of 
the nation is ſufficiently rouſed to a determined exertion of that conſcious. 
ſtrength, which is rather invigorated then depreſſed by the firſt ſucceſſes of an 


Motives of, humanity united with public ſpirit, now inſpired a number of 


merchants, gentlemen, and ladies, of London, at the head of whom appeared 


Mr, Jonas Hanway, a gentleman ever active in ſchemes for the public gogd, 
with the juſtices Fielding and Welch; to form themſelves into a voluntary aſ- 


ſociation under the name of the Marine Society, for the cloathing and fitting out 


ſuch orphan, friendleſs, and deſtitute boys, as were willing to engage in the 


ſervice of the navy. In conſequence of this excellent and ſeaſonable plan, 
which was'proſecuted with equal zeal and diſcretion, many hundreds were reſ- 


cued from miſery, and an, abandoned courſe of life, and rendered uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety, by adding a growing ſtrength to that navy which 1s our beſt de- 
fence when engaged in war with other powers Ek. 3 


« } 


£ 


In the beginning of June the French king declared war in turn againſt his 


Britannic majeſty, and his declaration was conceived in terms of uncommon 


aſperity ; immediately after, the French ſhips and cargoes which had been 
taken previous to theſe formal declarations, were tried and condemned as legal 
prizes: they were expoſed to ſale, and their produce lodged in the Bank; but 
in what manner the money has been diſtributed or employed is not publicly | 


— 


known . | 


To the loſs of Minorca, the dilatory operations in America, which by no 


means kept pace with the eager expectations of the people at home, contributed 
to raiſe a general diſcontent. On the 20th of Auguſt an addreſs was preſented 


* Smollet's Contin, vol, I. p. 341. This ſociety was incorporated, June 24th, 1772. I Idem, p. 345 348˙ 
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Ip great Edgwate toad at Paddington, acroſs the north roads to, Battle bridge, 


1756. and fo to Illington; where it communicated with the road to Goſwell-ſtrex, | 


; | N gether 
without the neceſſity of carriages entering the ſtreets; they may from either of 
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The firſt victim offered to appeaſe the epraged multitude was general Fowke, 
deputy governor of Gibraltar, who was tried by a court martial for diſobeyigg 


the orders he received from the ſecretaty at war in three ſucceſſive letters relat- 


ing to the relief of Minorca; The general pleaded that his orders were con- 


e and contradictory; that they implied a diſcretionary power in him; and 
that had he ſent the required number of men, the fortreſs of Gibraltar muſt 


have been left defenceleſs at a very critical juncture, while as it 'afterward aps 
peared the detachment could not have been landed on the iſland. Be this as it 


may, the court being divided; the preſident decided againſt the general,” and his 
maſeſty thought proper to diſmiſs him from his ſervice®, wn. ee 

The next facrifiee was that of the unfortunate admiral Byng, who command: 
ed the fleet ſent to relieve the fort of St. Philip in Minorca ; and who, after an 
undecifive engagement with the French fleet, failed of executing his commiſ- 
fon, He was tried by a court martial on board a ſhip in Portſmouth harbour, 
at the cloſe of the year; the reſult of which was that his judges unanimouſly 

reſolved that the admiral appeared to fall under the following part of the 12th 

artiole of the articles of war, to wit“ or ſhall not dò his utmoſt to take 65 
« deſtroy every ſhip which it ſhall be his duty to engage, and to aſſiſt and re- 
© lieve all and every of his majeſty's ſhips which it thall be his duty to aſſiſt 
« and relieve.” They therefore farther reſolved, that as that article. poſitively 
preſcribes death, without any alternative left to the diſcretion of the eoùrt under 


any variation of circumſtances; that he be adjudged to- be ſhot fo death at ſuch” 
time and on board ſuch-ſhip, as the lords commiſſioners of the admiralty ſhall: 


direct. But as it appeared by evidence that he ſhewed no backwardneſs, or any 


marks of fear or confuſion, but ſeemed to give his orders coolly and diſtinctly; ; 
the court expreſoly added, that they did not believe his miſconduct aroſe either 


proper object of mercy; and in a letter to the lords of the admiralty, expreſſed 
the diſtreſſes of their minds on the ſeverity of the articles of war, which . 


them to pronounce this ſentence. . 


The gloomy ſuſpicion and diſcontent apparent among the people, obſtructed + 
the extenſion of — to Mr. Byng, Re the great intereſt made : 


i : Ddd 2 3 | to 
N 0M 08 Smoller' Comin. vol. I. pi 58% ä OY ; 


from reject of or diſaffection: : they therefore earneſtly recommended him as a 
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as to the reputation of William Pitt, Eſq; 
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to ſolicit his pardon; and he may be conſidered to have fallen, as he expreſſed 
in a paper he left behind him“ a victim deſtined to divert the indignation and 


_ «reſentment. of an injured and deluded people from the proper objects *,” g 


fate was undoubtedly hard; but it is to be conſidered that in warlike operation 
_— Py . . 9 4 ; : P Tationg 
active reſolution often effects what cool deliberation would not attempt; ang 


temerity in officers is more readily excuſed than a failurefrom cautious prudence. 


in ſuch caſes, the general outcry is too loud to afford attention to the maxim; 


of a Fabius. The ſevere puniſhment of Mr. Byng, and the change of generals 


in America, gave new vigour to our operations, as advantageous to the nation, 
who was made ſecretary of ſtate, 
December 4th, 1756, that his known abilities and character might give ſome 


credit to the ſucceeding meaſures of government. It. was for the ſame reaſon 


that Henry Bilſon Legge, Eſq; was made chancellor of the Exchequer, 


There appeared too much integrity in the conduct of theſe gentlemen to he 
agreeable to the circle in which they moved; their aſſociates were therefore ſoon 
diſguſted, and the king was prevailed on to remove them ſuddenly on April 
gth, 1757. No ſooner however was this revolution known than the whole 
nation ſeemed to riſe up as one man in their favour ; and they endeavoured by 


every ſtudied mark of eſteem to ſhew their reſpe& for the men ſo abruptly 


thruſt out of the adminiſtration. On the 15th, the court of cammon-council 
agreed to preſent Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge with the freedom of the city in gol- 
den boxes; and the freedom of one of the city companies being | previouſly 
requiſite for admiſſion to that of the corporation, the grocer's company the fol- 
lowing day reſolved to receive thoſe gentlemen into their fraternity. The ex- 
ample was followed by a.great number-of the moſt reſpectable cities and corpo- 
rations in the kingdom; and nothing could be more expreſſive of the confidence 


| the nation repoſed in theſe gentlemen, and the diſpleaſure they entertained at 


their removal, than the public diſtinctions conferred on them under their diſ- 
grace. It happened in this inſtance as in moſt other caſes, that the popular 
regard for particular men ; ariſes not merely from their perſonal merits, but 
from a co-operating. diſlike of ſome others, which generally proceed to ex- 
treams, uſeful indeed at . firſt, but ultimately productive of new diſquiets; a 
fluctuation always to be expected in worldly tranſactions, and impofſible to be 
guarded againſt. Numbers of addreſſes ſolicited the king to reſtore Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Legge to their former employments; and to the honour of our late 
king be it remembered, that whatever might have influenced him to diſmiſs 
them, his private motives yielded to the general deſires of his people. On the 
29th of June Mr. Pitt was reinſtated ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern depart- 
ment, and five days after, the office of chancellor of the Exchequer was again 


filled by Mr. Legge : ſome other correſponding alterations contributed to af. 


London, which ought to be diſtributed among: the moſt, deſerving of the citizens 
| 6d 7 11 FE Z 34 4 7 1 | T | A | I 8 0 \ 4814 8 


ford univerſal ſatisfaction. VVG 30174 01 105% 
There are ſeveral genteel and profitable employments under the corporation of 


that 
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| that apply for them, always reg7iding fitneſs and capacity in the candidates. O. 
The important and- lucrative offices of town clerk, and of clerk to the com- 1757. 
miffoners of the land-tax for the city of London, were however now both _ 
held by Mr. Mann; but becoming vacant by his death on the 26th of April, 
the common-counctl and commiſſioners with great propriety rewarded two \, Y ; 
worthy citizens by dividing * them. Mr. Dobſon, who as having been many 25 7 ol 
years clerk to Mr. Mann in the land tax department, was properly qualified 1 
to ſucceed him, had his long ſervices acknowledged by being elected to that 
truſt: Mr. Deputy Hodges a wholeſale booſeller, and a reſpectable and active 
member of the court of common- council, though his pretenſions to the clerk- 
ſhip of the land- tax were not thought equal to the ſuperior claim of Mr. Dob- 9 
ſon; ſucceeded in his application for the office of town clerk, which he has 
ever ſince filled with great ability and integrity, . ½ 1᷑—ni:ñn 
By a ſtatute of queen Anne for the better preſervation and improvement of 
the fiſhery in the river Thames, and for regulating the fiſhermen of the ſaid 
river, Power was given to the Fiſhmongers company to make bye laws to pre- 
vent abuſes in the fiſhery “: but whether the company were unable, or as 
fiſhmongers unwilling, to carry the powers given by this act into execution; 
the fiſhermen: had been under no ſort of government or controul during this 
reign, The court of common-council therefore in the beginning of this 
year preſented a petition to the houſe of commons, ſetting | forth this neglect, 
and praying that as the office of bailiff and conſervator of 'the Thames and 
Medway had been veſted in the mayor, &c. of London, time out of mind; 
leave might be given to bring in a bill for the more effectual preſervation of the 
fry and ſpawn of fiſh in the river Thames and waters of Medway, for the 
better regulating the fiſhery thereof, and for the more ſpeedy puniſhing of 
offenders. An act was accordingly paſſed, which declared that the lord- mayor 
and aldermen of London ſhall have full power, and were required, to make ſuch 
reaſonable rules and ordinances for the governing and regulating all perſons who 
hall fiſh or drudge in the river Thames, and waters of Medway (within the 
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juriſdiction of the mayor of London, as conſervator of the ſaid river and 3 
waters) as common” fiſhermen or drudgetmen, or otherwiſe: and for declaring 1 
in what manner they ſhall demean themſelves in fiſhing, with what manner 3 
of nets and engines, at what times-and ſeaſons they ſhall uſe fiſhing ; for aſcer- 4 
tuning the aſſize of the ſeveral fiſh to be taken ; and for the preſervation of the 2 
{pawn and fry of fiſh within the juriſdiction aforeſaid :' alſo for obliging every | 2 
common fiſherman, or drudgerman, or other ſuch perſon, who fiſh with a2 9 


boat, Gc. to have his chriſtian name and ſurname, and the name of the place where 
he dwelleth, painted in large and legible characters, in ſome convenient place 
of his boat, Sc. where any one may ſee and read the ſame, and for preventing 
the ſame from being changed or defaced: to annex reaſonable penalties and for- 
feitures for the breach of ſuch rules, not exceeding 5; J. for any one offence, and 
from time to time to alter and amend ſuch rules, and to make new ones, touchin "os 
O38 A ee gta, 9 Ann, 6. 2656. Hesses 
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4G renner bhaed von Ye | 
sche matters aforeſaid; ſo as the ſame be allowed and approved of by the ot 
| 4757, chancellor, loid keeper, or commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the two lords chief 
Jjuſtices, and the lord chief Baron, or any two of them.. „ 


It was found neceſſary to conſtruct a temporary paſſage over the river to.pre. 
ſerve the communication between London and Southwark uninterrupted durino 
the alteration and repair of London bridge. For this purpoſe a wooden bridge had 
been erected along fide of it, bending at each end and opening into the entrance; 
of the ſtone bridge. Great was the aſtoniſhment of the citizens, when on 
2758. April 11th, 1758, about 11 o'clock at night, this timber bridge appeared in 
flames! It continued burning till noon the next day, when the ruins fell into 
the river; and thus a total ſtop was put to all trade that depended upon the 
intercourſe between London and the oppoſite ſhore, excepting. what could be 
carried on by boats : the inhabitants of Southwark were much diſtreſſed by the 
deſtruction of the troughs, that conveyed water to them over the bridge during it | 
CV en F. l af e | 
As unexpected calamities befalling public undertakings immediately ſet con- | 
jecture at work, ſo this affair was attributed to deſign; the government offered 
a pardon with a reward of 200/. for the diſcovery of the perſons who {et the | 
bridge on fire; and a woman depoſed before the lord- mayor that ſhe ſaw three 
lanthorns among the wood work on the ſterlings juſt before the flames broke 
out. But however this might be, there were not wanting natural cauſes capa- | 
ble of producing the effect; and it is not very probable that any perſons who | 
could be intereſted in obſtructing the works, or in creating new jobs, would E | 
expoſe themſelves to detection in ſo ſcandalous an attempt. In ſuch a mixture F: 
of ſtone and wood, a heap of quick lime on the ſterlings, accidentally wetted by 
the tide, might kindle any adjoining timbers: or, as it is uſual for ſervants be- | 
hind coaches with flambeaux in their hands to clear them by ſtriking them on ( 
the hinder wheels; it is no forced ſuppoſition that ſome thoughtleſs fellow i 
might have ſtruck his flambeaux on the palliſade of the bridge for the ſame a 
purpoſe; the flaming wax of which dropping into ſome joint on the outſide, . 
would have been ſufficient for ſuch a diſaſter. Either of theſe accidents in the , 
dark would produce a fire without leaving any trace of the cauſe; and how this f 
fre happened remains {till unknown. „ ü e Ha ee nee 3 
The lord- mayor licenſed 40 boats extraordinary to work on the three ſucceed- l 
ing Sundays, as ferry boats, whoſe ſtations were advertiſed in the public papers; h 
and great numbers of workmen were employed to make a preſent paſſage over : 
the remains of the old bridge ,: the common- council immediately ordered ˖ 
another temporary bridge to be erected with the utmoſt diſpatch; and ſo dili- | 
- gently was this order executed, that it was compleated and opened for carriages | ; 
in leſs than a month. Before it was - finiſhed, another rumour ſpread of an 
intention to fire it; the woman before mentioned, and a watchman, gave freſh 5 
-depoſitions of lights having been ſeen among the timbers, and upon examination of 
the wood was found ſcorched in three different places. The latter: circumſtance | 
re 12 uk $5 a 4 | Was 0 
Elly + 28 


30 Geo. II. c. 1. 1 Lood. Mags for 1758, p. 210. 
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Chap, XXII. UND E R GE ORG E II. 3 i 
s however likely eneugh, ſor we are not told that none of the old damaged 
beams were made uſe of in the new erection: and the ſuſpicion produced one good 
effect, for the tem porary bridge Was carefully watched every night to guard 
geainſt future ac , ᷑ M ˖···l ! ee eee 

It was upon this occaſion that an act was paſſed to amend the former act 
for the re 


poſe, repea 11 a Vet | 
and declared that perſons; wilfully attempting to deſtroy any part of the 


bridge, or of the works belonging to it, ſhould ſuffer death without the bene- - 
gt of clergy ß . 5 1 0 a 5 


The age and growing infirmities of Sir John Barnard, whoſe patriotic conduct 


in every office of truſt conferred on him by the corporation, had been acknowledged 
and perpetuated by a ſtatue of him erected under the Piazza of the Royal-Ex- 
change; induced him at length to deſire permiſſion to reſign his gown. His requeſt 


which was too reaſonable to be refuſed was unwillingly granted, and on July 
25th the unanimous. thanks of. the courts of aldermen and common- council, 
were ordered to be preſented to him in form by the town clerk. Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, on his vacancy, was tranſlated from the ward of Caſtle Baynard to that 
of Bridge without, as father of the city, that ward being, generally held by the 


eldeſt alderman; and Nathanael Naſh Eſq; was elected his ſucceſſor in Caftle 


Bayngrd T. n non ne on 1513 16 en e,, VO DSTLO 
The war with France now wore a promiſing aſpect; our men of War and 


privateers orcatly diſtreſſed the enemy by their frequent captures, and intelli- a 


| pence arriving Auguſt 18th, of the reduction of Louiſbourg on the iſland” of 
| Cape Breton; the lord-mayor, aldermen and *common=council ſoon after con- 


| eratulated his majeſty; on that occaſion. A general thankſgiving was ordered on 
the 27th, when great rejoicings were made on an acquiſition of little importance 
to the victors, otherwiſe than as diminiſhing the ſtrength -of the enemy. The” 
colours taken at Loutſbourg, which were at firſt brought to Kenſington palace, were 
carried afterward by the king's order, with great military parade, under a diſcharge /- 
| of cannon, to St. Paul's cathedral, where they were received by the dean and 


chapter attended by the choir, and hung up as trophies . Several attempts at i 


| making deſcents on the coaſts of France kept that nation in continual alarm, 
though no great matters were effected in thoſe precarious undertakings. © Suf- 
hcient proclamation was however made of the ſucceſs of an armament under 
commodore Howe and general Bligh, who deſtroyed the harbour and-bafory of 


Cherbourg on the coaſt of Normandy and the parade of exhibiting-|thei ſpoils - 


brought from thence had a ſuitable effect on the ſpirits of the people. Twenty 
one pieces of battering cannon, with two mortars, were drawn triumphantly 
through the city. to Hyde Park on September 8th, where they were placed at the 
fouth eaſterly corner of Kenſington garden wall; and expoſed for a week to a 
continued concourſe of people, under the guard of a detachment from the train 


of artillery ; they then formed another proceſfion back again to the Tower F. e 
R TRE Hesi. % s 55, | t Smollet's Contin. vol. II. p. 285. 00 
ond, Mag. for 1758, p. 370. BLN io} Lond. Mag. for 1758, p. 481. 48% 


pair of London bridge; which granted 15, ooo 2. for that pur-. 
led the late tolls impoſed for paſſage over ald under the bridge, 
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a -- Hils TOA DF LONDON dear 
. TER! Two very laudable charities were this year eſtabliſhed by voluntary ſubſerip. 4 
1758. tion in London which merit notice: the one propoſed by Mr. Henry Fielding, 
for the reception and education of deſtitute young girls, daughters of the ignorant 
poor, to fave them from wretchedneſs and vice; and a large new building on the 
Surry ſide of Weſtminſter bridge, which had been an inn, was opened for 
their uſe, and named the Aſylum: the other was planned by Mr. Robert Ding. 
ley for the reception of penitent proſtitutes * ;- where they might be kept under 
due regulations in a ſtate of probation, for certain times, and then be reſtored 
to their friends, if they can be prevailed on to receive them; otherwiſe to be 
placed out in reputable ſervice. This inſtitution is characteriſed by peculier 
_ . humanity; for though no friend to civil ſociety can wiſh to have the reſtraints 
on female virtue relaxed, yet every reaſonable. perfon who conſicers the weak- 
neſſes of human nature, and the arts made uſe of to inſnare the young and inex- 
perienced, muſt have great compaſſion for innocence when it becomes a pre 
to unprincipled debauchery. It is the hard fate of the fair ſex, that when they 
fall they are never permitted to riſe again; and when this lapſe from virtue 
happens, their own ſex become their moſt inveterate perſecutors: they are at 
once, however tenderly beloved before, totally renounced, excluded from evety 
opportunity of atoning for what. is oftener the crime of others than their own; 
they are driven by deſpair to vice for meer ſubſiſtence, not only unpitied, but 
inſulted by the outrageous virtue of their more fortunate friends and acquain- 
tance. To open a door for ſuch unhappy wretches to return to a life of ſobrie- 
ty was an exalted undertaking! and the objection often made to it, that the 
charity is abuſed by thoſe who take the benefit ome, and then return to their 
abandoned life again, is as weak as it is cruel. There are many who after the 
loſs of rank, character, and friends, yet retain a ſenſe of virtue under their miſe- 
ry, and would gladly be received again into ſociety upon any terms; and 
will chriſtian principles juſtify the ſacrificing theſe with the guilty ? If one only 
out of ten or twenty are ſnatched from infamy and deſtruction, every perſon 
whoſe underſtanding and feelings are not choaked up by narrow - prejudices will 
eſteem the religious and political ends of the inſtitution anſwered ; and derive 
. exalted pleaſure from the reflection. The deſign was no ſooner formed than the 
. patrons of it were enabled to carry it into execution; a large houſe formerly the 
London Infirmary in Preſcot ſtreet, Goodman's fields, was prepared for the pur- 
poſe under the name of the Magdalen hoſpital ; and fifty petitions for admittance 
JC 2 21 I | „„ 
Among ſo vaſt a collection of people as the metropolis contains, there 1s 
ſeldom wanting ſome unaccountable occurrence or other to furniſh topics for 
diſcourſe; and among theſe the following ſtrange adventure may be claſſed, 
which though of a private nature was taken the more notice of, as it was never 
unriddled, rg: 547 | PE HUE EOS 3 
About the cloſe of the year 1758, according to the date, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough received the following letter, which was put under the door of the office 
ofiordnance, and ſent to his grace by the door keeper. 1 175 
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chip. XXII. ; 1 WL D E R 8 D o RG inn . 
0 N. 15 857 the Haug Marlborough coil h care * ee 8 
50 Un My'LoRD, * ap FOO 5 zan eki Noutbber: 1736. 
e As ceremony is an idle being upon moſt ooceffolly more eſpecially to per- — 
_ « ſons in my ſtate of mind, I ſhall proceed immediately to acquaint! you with i 
« the motive atid end of addrefling this epiſtle to you, Which is equally intereſt- 
ing to us both: you are to know then, "aha my preſent ſituation in life 18 8 
« ſuch, that T fhould prefer 'annthilation' to 'a continuanee in it:? deſperate e 
« diſeaſes reguire deſperate remedies, and you are the man I have pitehied upon, 
« either to make me, or t&unmake: yourſelf : as I never had the honour to live 
« among the great, the tenour of my propoſals will not be very courtly, but let . 
(e that be an argument to enforce the belief of what I' am now going to write. 
It has employed my invention for ſome time, to find out a method to deſtroy 
« another, without en my own life; that I Have accompliſhed, and defy 
« the law; now for the application of it, 15 am deſperate, and muſt be il | 
« ed for; you have it in your power, it is my buſineſs to make it your dello. | + 
« tion to ſerve me; which you muſt determine to comply with, by procuring | . | 
« me a genteel ſupport,” for my life, or your own will be at a eriod before 
« this ſeſſions of parliament is over: I have more motives” han one for 
« ſingling you dut' firſt, upon this occaſion; and I give you chis fair warning, 
an beer the means I ſhall make uſe of are to fatal to be eluded by tlie 
“ power of phyſick : i you think this of any conſequence, you will not fail to 
« meet the author, of Sunday next,” at ten in the morning, or on Monday (if | 
&« the weather ſould be rainy on Sunday) near the firſt tree beyond the tile. in 
ec Hyde- Park, in the foot walk th Kants ton; ſecrecy and compliance may 3 
«preſerve yon from a, double danger. oft this ſort; as there is à cettain part of 1 
« the world, where your death has more than been withed for, upon other 
motives; I know the world too well, to truſt this ſeeret in wy breaſt but 
a7 my own; ; a few! uy determine ues your friend « or e 6 88 


Tf : 
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| FEI rox. 
1 You will ap rend that I mean voi ent be alone, ap depend upon it 
« that a diſcovery of any artifice in'this: affair will be fatal to JW; my N is | 
* inſured by my ſilence, for confeſſion only can condemn me.” 

On the receipt of this letter the duke went on horſeback, with piſtols bete 
him, to the place appointed. having planted a friend at a diſtance ; and, after 
waiting ſome time, obſerved a perſon ſtand loitering, to whom he rode up, 
1557 him once or twice, then aſked bim whether he had any thing to ſay to 
him; and being a alifwered i in the negative, aſked whether he knew Who he was? 
The perſon ſaid n, he did not. The duke told kim who he was; aſked him 
again whether he knew him, and was 8; anſwered 1 in the negative, Upon 
which he came away. . EET GT jt OH. 
| Letter II. received a day or two PID 8 f 

| 4 7 bis grace the Duke of Marlborough. 1 
« My Loy, N 
© You receive this as an acknowledgment of your punctuality 8 to che time 


and place of meeting on Sunday laſt, though it was owing to . it 
Eee — © anſwered 
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394 | HISTORY OF LONDON  Bookt, 
= anſwered no purpoſe; the pageantry of being armed, and the * of your 
*. order, were uſeleſs, and too conſpicuous. You needed no attendant, the 
% place was not calculated for miſchief, nor was any intended; if you walk 
« in the weſt iſle of Weſtminſter Abbey, towards- eleven o'clock on. Sunda 
next, your ſagacity will point out the perſon, whom you will addreſs, b 
66 aſking his company, to- take a turn or two with you; you will not fail, on 
| . enquiry, to be acquainted with the name and place of abode, accordi 
a « which directions you will pleaſe to ſend two or three hundred pound bank 
« notes, the next day, by the penny- poſt; exert not your curioſity too early; 
« it is in your power to make me grateful on certain terms; 1 have friends who | 
eh are Faithful, but they do not bark before they bite. | | 
m, Sc. K. * ' 
The Juke: went to the Abbey, "fre the chk perſon he had before ſeen | in 
che park, aſked him if he had an 5 to n to n N was. nel in dhe | 
negzülk., 1811 3s 3 | 
„does after he Wan a third letter. 15 5 N 
Fa, 5 & To his grace the duke ff Marlborough. 
261 « Mr. . 1 J 
_ lam fully canvineet. you had a companion on Sunday. +; interpret it as 
«© owing: to the weakneſs of human nature, but ſuch roceeding is far from 
« being ingenuous, and may produce bad effects, while it is  apoſible to 
< anſwer the end propoſed : you will ſee me again ſoon, as it were by accident, 
« and may eaſily find where I go to, in conſequence of which, by. being ſent to, [ 
«. ſhall wait on your grace, but expect to be quite alone, and to converſe in 
« . whiſpers; you will likewiſe. give; your honour upon meeting, that no part 
| « of. the converſation ſhall tranſpire. . Theſe and the former terms complied 
1 with, enſure your ſafety: my revenge in caſe of non-compliance (or any -. 
cc 4 to expoſe. me) will be flower, but not leſs ſure, and ſtrong ſuſpicion, 
_— 85 « the utmoſt that can poſſibly enſue upon it, while the chances would be ten- 
—_ e fold againſt you. You will poſſibly be in doubt after the meeting, but it is 
=_— | cc 7 Jude neceſſary the outſide ſhould be a maſk to the in; the family of * 
1 Loops is not extinct, though they are not in my ſcheme.” EW 
About two. months after he received a fourth letter. 
J bis grace the duke of Marlborough. | 
« May i it pleaſe your grace, 
Wn FTC ] have reaſon to believe that the ſon of one Barnard a PETER in Abingdon 
wt « Buildings, Weſtminſter is acquainted with ſome ſecrets that nearly concern 
14 « your ſafety; his father is now out of town which will give you an opportunity 
« of queſtioning him more privately; it would be uſeleſs to your grace as 1 
* as dangerous to me to appear more re publickly 1 in this affair. 
Your ſincere friend, F 
+ ths ANONYMOUS. 
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4% He frequently goes to Storey 8.„ 
Gate coffee-houſe,” _ 
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Chap. XXII. UN DE R GEORGE HI. „ 
The duke upon this ſent a perſon to the coffee-houſe, | to deſire Mr. Barnard 7 5 
10 born e and ſpeak to him. Mr. Barnard expreſſed great ſurprize, but no fear, 1758. 
at this meſſage, and told the perſon the ſtory of the duke's coming up to him 
in Hyde-Park. Being obliged to go out of town the next day, he waited: on 
the duke the day after, who found him to be ſtill the ſame man he had ſeen in 
the park and the abbey. He wWas told the ſubſtance of the three firſt letters, 
and ſhewn the fourth; he expreſſed his total ignorance of the matter, and ſigni- 

Sed; on hearing the ſecond, that the writer of it muſt be mad. The duke did 
not detain him, but told him that as he was named in the laſt letter, he ought 

if innocent to endeavour to find out the writer; to which he only anſwered with 

a ſmile and withdrew. He was brought before Mr. Fielding, who committed him 
to New-Priſon, and whilſt he was in priſon, Mr. Fielding went, at twelve at 

night, to ſearch his pockets. He ſhewed his pocket- book and papers very 
readily, to a gentleman whom Mr. Fielding carried with him, and gave him 

the keys of his eſerutoĩr and comptirig-houſe. e. 

On Mr: Barnard's trial at the Old- Bailey, no attempt was made to prove him 
the author of the letters from a ſimilitude of hands. Ample evidence was. 
produced that Mr. Barnard had no motive whatever to take ſuch a method to 

obtain money, the promiſe of money, or of any place from the duke; being a 

young gentleman of an unſpotted character, and of abilities as a ſuryeyor: 

proof was alſo brought, that he had occaſion to be in Hyde-Park, that his 
being in the Abbey, at the time he met his grace, was purely accidental ; and 
that he had mentioned thoſe encounters to ſeveral perſons, as ſomething extreme- 
ly odd and ſurpriſing: he was therefore acquitted. Upon the whole, this 
affair ſeems either to have been a moſt: deteſtable plot, or one of thoſe ſportive 
but wicked devices that ſome ' perſons of no inconſiderable rank are ſaid to be 
oductive of, to ſurprize and torment their acquaintance. - The duke certainly 
died in Germany this year, but it is imagined that few will incline to connect 
his death i r d d bi ona 
In the ſpring of the year 1758, the houſe of commons had appointed a com- 
mittee to conſider of reducing weights, and meaſures of capacity and length, 
to uniform ſtandards. throughout the kingdom. Magna Charta enacted a 
general uniformity, but the unſkilfulneſs of artiſts, and the loſs of the old 
ſtandards, gave riſe to varieties which are now. eſtabliſhed by the uſage of 
different places; and which having obtained the ſanction of ſubſequent acts of 
the legiſlature, have introduced much confuſion, and afforded many opportu- 
nities for fraud in retail tranſactions. On June ad in that year, this committee 
reported the progreſs they had made in a plan of ſo great mercantile utility; 
when it appeared that there were two kinds of weight in common uſe, known 
by the names of ayoirdupois and troy weights: but as there could not, with any 
propriety, be more than one ſtandard, the troy weight was the fitteſt, as being 
beſt known in our law, having been the longeſt in uſe, as being the meaſure 
of our coins, and being the beſt known by the reſt of the world. It appeared 
alſo, that the difference between the meaſure of wine, and that of beer and 
Tits! 1188 Bess | other 
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other liquors, the one being 23 1 cubic inches in the gallon, and the other 28 i 


4558. firſt arole from a practiee of recorting to. 4 deficient ſtandard ent te Guilah,” 
when the real ſtandard might have been reforted' to in the exchequer :/, Nd 
that the error was continued to prevent a loſs in the revenue; by reſtoring the 
legal meaſure. In the following ſeſſion December itt, a freſn committee 25 
appointed to reſume the buſineſs, which they | proſecuted with : commendable 
induſtry, and made their report on the r1th of April, 1759, which the houſe 
agreed to and ordered to be publiſhed u. 80 much however do ſchemes of 
public utility depend upon parties at court, that though lord Carysfort; the 
worthy patron of this undertaking, prepared and preſented a bill in 1960 fer 
enforcing an uniformity of weights and meaſures, yet the difficulties that occur. 
red occaſioning it to be deferred for farther conſideration, this affair of general 
concern was loſt by lord Carysfort not obtaining a ſeat in the houſe at the election 
| Ge June 4th 1759, George prince of Wales, our prefent ſovereign, being 
arrived at the age of 2 1 years, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common- council 
preſented an addreſs of congratulation to the King his grandfather on the majo- 
rity of a prince who the nation hoped, as the addreſs expreſſed, would emulate 
the virtues that endeared his majeſty's facred perſon and government to a free 
people. They next preſented addreſſes of the ſame nature to the princeſs of 
Wales and the prince himſelf,” which were all kindly received and anfwered: 
congratulations alſo came in from moſt other cities, corporations and communi- 
ties, who vied with each other in profeſſions of dutiful attachment; and indeed 
there was no trace of diſaffection perceivable at this juncture in any part of te 
id} 5105-5 5 2193 CCC 
This happy ſpirit of unanimity produced a reſolution of the court of common 
council Auguſt 14th to open a ſubſeription in the chamber of the city of Lon- 
don to be applied as bounty money for able bodied landmen to enter as volun- 
teers in his majeſty's ſervice; each perſon enliſting at Guildhall were to have 
five guineas, and as a farther encouragement were promiſed the freedom of the 
City at the expiration of three years, or ſooner if the war did not continue ſo 
long. The chamberlain was ordered to advance 1000/7. to this fund, and the 
town clerk was directed to wait upon the right honourable William Pitt with 
the ſaid reſolution, that his majeſty might be informed of it: Mr. Pitt, the 
next day, wrote a letter to the lord- mayor, returning the city the king's thanks 
for this inſtance of zeal and affection. The county of Middleſex. and city of 
Weſtminſter followed the example; for en September 19th à numerous meet- 
ing of the nobility, gentry, &c. at the St. Albans tavern, ſubicribed 47260. for 
the ſame purpoſe, with this reſtriction in favour of the men ſo enliſted, that 
they ſhould not be ſent out of Great-Britain ; but were to have their diſcharge in 
three years, or at the cloſe of the war. C 
Great rejoicings were made October 17th in the e er intelli· 
OT 


| gence. arrived of the reduction of Quebee, the capital of Canada in North 
2 oo oor ro em nsy n55y 15 arent airioy: 
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- Fid. the two printed Reports, 'for farther particulars, 
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Chap, XXIII. UN DER GEO RG E III. 


America: indeed the ſucceſſes: of the, war this year were remarkable, and were 
thus enumerated in the addreſs of the city of London which: was preſented. on 1759. 
the 20th—* The reduction of Fort du Queſne on the Ohio; of the iſland of | 
« Goree in Africa; and of Guadaloupe, with its dependencies, in the Weſt- 
Indies; the repulſe and defeat of the whole French army, by a handful of 


« infantry, in the plains of Minden; the taking of Niagara, Ticonderoga, 
« and Crown-Point; the naval victory off cape Lagos; the advantages gained 


« over the French nation in the Eaſt- Indies; and, above all, the conqueſt of 
Quebec (the capital of the French empire in North-America) in a manner 


« ſo glorious to your majeſty's arms, againſt every advantage of fituation and 
« ſuperior numbers; are ſuch. events as will for ever render your majeſty's 
« auſpicious reign the favourite Ara in the hiſtory of Great- Britain. Meaſures 


397. 


I. B. 


e of ſuch national concern, fo invariably purſued, and acquiſitions of ſo much 


« conſequence to the power and trade of Great-Britain, are the nobleſt. proofs 
« of your majeſty's paternal affection and regard for the true intereft of your 


« kingdoms, and reflect honour upon thoſe whom your majeſty has been pleaſed | 


« to admit into your council, or to intruſt with the conduct of your fleets and 
„ armies.” . e e ng in e e | e Pts: 


Another terrible conflagration happened in the neighbourhood of the Royal- 
Exchange, early in the morning of November roth, which began at Hamlin's | 
coffee-houſe cloſe by the eaſtern fide of the Change in Sweeting's alley. As the 


wind was then weſterly, that noble building eſcaped deſtruction, but 13 houſes 


were burned and many more damaged; the church of St. Bennet Fink was 
alſo greatly injured. Another fire, ſtill more deſtructive, broke out December 


22d in King-ſtreet Covent Garden ; which, extending itsſelf through Roſe-ſtreet 


to Long Acre, conſumed upward of 30 houſes. The only conſolation 
to be derived from © ſuch calamities are the opportunities thereby afforded 
to improve the conſtruction of buildings ſo. as to guard againſt them in future. 


of London at length gave way, and were reſolved into a laudable emulation of 


1760. bo 
The little jealouſies that actuated the citizens of the eaſtern and weſtern parts 


rendering their city more airy and elegant; to prevent their merchants from 


removing to Weſtminſter, and into the new buildings the bridges . were giving 
iſe to on the Surrey ſide of the Thames. The ſtreets. of London were in general 
ill contrived, being of progreſſive growth in the infancy of trade, and arts, 
when the inhabitants, confining their views to preſent convenience, had not 
extended them to general and future improvements. Before traffic called for a 
multiplicity of carriages for the conveyance of merchandize, the more cloſely 


and compactly artiſans could lodge themſelves, their mutual intercourſe was 


the eaſier, and their rents the cheaper. As their defcendants, under an 
alteration of circumſtances, found the city in this condition, nothing remained | 


but to give it all the improvements of which it was found ſuſceptible ; ſome” of 


which had taken place after the great fire. The beſt parts of Weſtminſter being 
of later date, the ſtreets were more open and regular; and when the bridge was 
built, the avenues to it in the old narrow part of that. city were laid out on a 
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c. 30. for widening the ſtreets and paſſages in London. 


cherhall- lane into Little-Britain. —In Farringdon- 
ward within. A paſſage through Cock-alley, on the | p 


- the eaſt fide of Foor Jury-lane beginning with a houſe 


ting 


on the ſouth-ſide of Threadneedle - ſtreet, extending 
from the houſe beforementioned eaſtward to that part 


H15TORY or 


2 


LONDON 7 "Bait 


more ſpacious plan. The inhabitants had obtained additional powers , and 
N d the ſtreet at Charing- eroſs fm Spring-Garden down to Weſtminſter 


hall, which now made a beautiful appearance. All theſe circumſtances made the 


corporation of London perceive. the expediency of enlarging many inconvenient 
. avenues, and making others; to render the city more healthful, and facilitate the 
paſſage of carriages, the ſtoppage of which in narrow places proved as dangerous 
as inconvenient. For this purpoſe the common-council on January 22d, 1760, 


agreed to apply to parliament for powers to carry theſe alterations into execution; 
which were accordingly procured in an act that contained two ſchedules of 


„ gtat. 29 Geo. II. c. 38. and 30 Geo. II. c. 34. 
| + Two ſchedules referred to in the act 33 Geo. II. 


i __ Openings to be ma db. 8 

In Alderſgate-ward. A paſſage 20 feet wide, from 

. the eaſt fide of Alderſgate - ſtreet (oppoſite to Little- 
Britain) to the weſt of Noble-ſtreet, oppoſite to Oat- 
lane; and from thence through Wood- ſtreet, oppo- 

fite to Love-lane.— In Aldgate-ward. A paſſage 50 

feet wide, from the maſon's ſhop, facing Crutched-fri- 
ars, in a direct line to the Minories. A paſſage, 
25 feet wide, through Northumberland- alley, into 
| Cube Nigel Biſhopſgate-ward. A paſlage, 
25 feet wide, through Angel-court, in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, into Little St. Helen's. A paſſage, 20 feet 


wide, from Broad - ſtreet. through Union- court, into | 


Biſhopſgate- ſtreet.— In Coleman: ſtreet- ward. A paſ- 
ſage, 50 feet wide, from Tokenhouſe-yard to Lon- 
don wall.-Ih-Farringdon-ward without. A paſſage, 

o feet wide, in the middle part of Snow- hill, to 
N A paſſage, 25 feet wide, from But- 


ſoath ſide of Ludgate-hill, and oppoſite to the Old- 
Bailey, 40 feet wide, into Black- friars. 


Paſſages to be improved and enlarged. + 


In Aldgate-ward. The houſes on the eaſt fide of 
' Billiter-lane to be pulled down, to enlarge the paſ- 
age to thirty feet. The houſes at the eaſt end of 
:Leadenhall-ſtreet to be pulled down, to make the 
paſſage there 35 feet wide. Part of the houſes on 


on the north ſide of the Horſe and Trumpet, and 
extending ſouthward to Gould-ſquare, to range in a 
line with that end of the lane next to Aldgate ; the 
paſſage of which is to be made :35 feet wide, by let- 
ck all the houſes from the Gate to the Horſe 
and Trumpet—In Broad-ſtreet-ward. The houſe ac 


the weſt end of the buildings between Cornhill and |. 


'Threadneedle-ftreet, oppoſite to the . ſouth end. of 
Princes-ſtreet, to be pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet. The houſes to be pulled down 


% 


particular paſſages to be opened and enlarged ; part only of which have as yet 
been carried into execution: . theſe ſchedules are given in the note below +. 


The 


| of the Rreet which is oppoſite to the Bank gates; and 


the paſſage there enlarged to 35 feet in width. In 
Coleman-ſtreet-ward. One houſe on the north-eaf 
corner of the Old Jury, and another houſe at the 
ſouth weſt corner of Coleman-ſtreet, both occupied 
by braziers, to be pulled down, and the ground laid 
into the ſtreet. —In Cordwainers-ward. The houſe 
at the north-eaſt corner of Trinity-lane, near the 
Dog-tavern, to be pulled down, and the ground laid 
into the ſtreet, —[n Cornhill- ward. The houſe at the 
weft end of the buildings, between  Cornhill and 
Lombard-ſtreet, to be- pulled down, and the ground 
laid into the ſtreet.— In Cripplegate-ward witkin, 
The houſes which project forward at the weſt end 
of Silver-ſtreet, from the end of Monkwell-ſtreet, quite 
through into Alderſgate- ſtreet, to be pulled down, to 
make a ftreet 40 feet wide, The houſe at the corner of 
Aldermanbury, formerly theBaptiſt-head tavern, facin 

Milk-ftreet,to be pulled down, and the ground laid into 
the ſtreet. — In Farringdon-ward within. The tin-ſhop 
and the trunk maker's houſe, at the ſouth-weſt corner 
of Cheapſide, leading into St. Paul's church yard, tobe 
ulled down, and the ground laid into the ſtreet. Such 
part of the houſes in Creed-lane to be pulled down as 
are neceſſary to widen the paſſage to zo feet, —[n Far- 
ringdon-ward without. All the houſes in the mid- 
dle row between the paved alley, adjoining to St. Se- 
pulchre's church, and Giltſpur-ſtreet, from the north 
end quite through to the ſouth end, facing Hart- 
ſtreet, to be pulled down, and the ground laid into 
the ſtreet, All the houſes in the middle row between 
the Great and Little Old: Bailey, from the north end, 
facing'Hart-ſtreet, to the Baptiſt's-head at the ſouth 
end, facing the Great Old-Bailey, to be pulled down, 
and the ground laid into the ftreet. The ſhops or ſheds 
under St. Dunſtan's church, in Fleet-ſtreet, to be 
pulled down, and the ground laid into the ſtreet.— 
In Langbourn-ward, Such part of the houſes at the 
end of Mark-lane, next to Fenchurch-ſtreet, to be 
pulled down as will make the paſſage there 30 feet 
wide. Such part of the houſes, at the eaſt end 


Lombard- ſtreet to be pulled down as will make the 


paſſage there zo feet wide. -In Portſoken- ard. 
The houſe at the north-eaſt corner of Hcundſdiich, 
adjoining to the church- yard, to be pulled down, * 


Chap, XXII. UNDER GEORGE I | 
The corporation alſo: determined to take down the gates of the city, which 57” 


bo Jn 


under the alterations in the art of war could be of no preſent ſecurity to the 1 
inhabitants, and being heavy conſtructions ſtanding acroſs the ſtreets, obſtruc- 
ted the free current of air, which in great cities ought to be favoured by all 
ible methods. Theſe gates being all city eſtates, there was no need of 
mentioning them in the act: the committee of the city lands therefore ſold the 
materials to builders under limitations of taking them down within certain 
ſpecified times; and Ludgate being the priſon for city debtors, part 
of the London Workhouſe in Biſhopſgate ſtreet, was, at a ſubſequent 
court of common- council, ordered to be fitted up and prepared for their 
eception . e „ | 4 | | 
This year was diſtinguiſhed to all lovers of impartial juſtice by the execution 
of Laurence Shirley earl Ferrers, for the murder of his ſteward. To beſtow any- 
extraordinary encomium on this criminal proſecution would be unneceſſary, and 
would argue an opinion that perſons dignified by titles were in ſome meaſure. 
elevated above the reach of the laws of their country: but no inſtance in this 
reign ſhewed that George II. ever wiſhed to eſtabliſh ſuch an abſurd principle. 
This nobleman, whoſe brutal diſpoſition nearly amounted to inſanity, had with 
the moſt deliberate malice ſhot an old faithful ſteward; and for this he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, tried by his peers in Weſtminſter-hall, and ſentenced to 
be hanged at Tyburn. This ſentence was executed May 5th in the uſual man- 
ner, excepting that a ſcaffold was erected under the gallows covered with black 
baize, in the middle of which was a ſpace about a yard ſquare, railed round, 
with a falſe bottom, that ſunk down on a. ſignal given by the ſheriff, and left 
him ſuſpended by the neck. He was carried to execution in his on landau, 
guarded by the peace officers, and by a party of horſe grenadiers and foot; 
and ſuffered in his wedding cloaths. After hanging the: cuſtomary time, he 
was carried to Surgeons hall to be diſſected, an additional puniſhment the bodies 
of murderers were ſubjected to by a late law 4: and when it had ſerved as a 
ſubject for a public lecture, it was expoſed to the view of the populace in the 
theatre of the hall, and on the 8th delivered to his friends for inter- 
ment T. The body was firſt buried under the belfry in Pancraſs church; 


ov? 


aw - 


but 


| the ground laid into the ſtreet —In Tower-ward. | and alſo thoſe on the ſouth fide of the ſaid ſtreet, 
Such part of the houſes on St. Dunſtan's-hill, adjoin- | which reach from Vintners-hall to Bull-wharf-lane, 
ing to the George alehouſe, and oppoſite to the chain, | to be pulled down, in order to make the ftreet 40 feet 
and ſuch part of the warehouſes oppoſite to the end | wide. The houſe at the corner of Tower-Royal, fa- 
of St, Dunſtan's church, to be pulled down as will] cing College-hill, to be pulled down, and the ground 
make the paſſage zo feet wide. The houſe on the laid into the ſtreet, In Wallbroke-ward. The 
north-weſt corner of Great Tower-ftreet, occupied | houſe at the north-eaſt corner of Bucklerſbury, Which 
by Mr. Crawford, a bruſhmaker, and alſo the houſe projects before the other buildings, to be pulled 
on the ſouth-eaſt- corner of Little Tower-flreet, oc- | down, —In Biſhopſgate-ward. The two houſes be- 
cupied by Meſſ. Julon and Lidner, hatters, to be | tween New Broad: ſtreet and New Broad-ftreet buil- 
rn down, to make a convenient paſſage. The dings, which projeft into the ſtreet, to be pullec 
ouſe in Mark. lane which adjoins to Allhallows down. 3 | ; 


— — 


399 


766% 


dtaining, and projects 12 feet before the other houſes, | This act was explained and enlarged by 6 Geo, III.. 


to de pulled down, to make it range in a line with c. 27. A 
the other houſes, and enlarge the paſſage. —In Vin- Lond. Mag. for 1751, p. 106. 
t:y-ward, The houſes on the north fide of Thames- | + Stat. 25 Geo, II. c. 37. 


kreet, which reach from Elbow-lane to College- hill, } f Dodfley's Annual Regiſter, 1760, p- 3847 
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but was taken up in a few days, and the grave being dug to the d eptl 
of fourteen feet, it was replaced, and a ſtone without any inſcription. laid 


the beſt fiſh was dealt out in ſmall quantities, and great part remained behind a 


while the poor were diſtreſſed for food. To ſecure a continuance of this fraud, 


fiſh, and thendivided it among themſelves by ſuch lots or parcels as they thought 
proper; ſo that when it came into their ſhops, they enhanced the price at plea- 
ſure, and were ſure not to be underſold. Jer e 9 Rods us) 99 


tees, and the inhabitants, raiſed a large ſum of money by ſubſcription, and 


over thoſe employed in theſe fiſhing veſſels, that though they were bound 
market was deſerted for want of a ſupply, and the ſubſcribers loſt their ware 


-* Lond, Mag. 1760, p. 378. +$mollet's.Contin, vol. III. p. 387, f Stat. 22 Geo, II, e. 49. 29 Geo. Il. e. 
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The committee for the new bridge, after examining a variety of plans, had 
given the preference to the deſign of Mr. Mylne a Scots architect, who Wag 
juſt returned from his ſtudies at Rome, where he had ſignalized himſelf by gains 
ing a prize given by the academy of St. Luke, in that city, for a plan on a pro. 
poſed ſubject in architecture  ; and the firſt pile for the bridge was driven in the 

middle of the river on the th of une nol aps 

There is not perhaps a country in the world better ſituated to be plentifully 
and conſtantly ſupplied with fiſh, than Britain; yet it is well known, that 
in London, fiſh is ſeldom ſeen but at the tables of the rich ; and, excepting ſprats 
and herrings, which are caught only during a ſhort ſeaſon, none are taſted by the 
poor, though freſh fiſh, of ſome kind or other, might be ſold all the year, much 
cheaper than butcher's meat, if no ſiniſter arts were uſed to prevent it. Theſe 
arts, however, were known chiefly in their effects; and it was therefore very 
difficult to frame a law by which the practice of them would be prevented: 
among others, which time had gradually diſcovered, were the following. It was 
uſual for 'fiſhmongers to contract with the fiſhermen for their whole cargoes, 
and oblige them to ſtop at Graveſend, inſtead of coming up to Billingſgate: 
then they cauſed the fiſh to be brought up to market only by boat- loads at x 
time, the remainder of the cargo being ſhifted into a wellboat, under the care 
of ſome ſervant, who ſent it up by degrees, as the fiſhmonger directed. Thus 


month, and ſometimes fix weeks, before it was ordered up; and having been 
then fo waſted as to be unwholeſome, it was deſtroyed, to make way for freſh: 
ſo that perhaps not a twentieth part of the fiſh that had been caught was ſold, 


they became owners of fiſhing- veſſels themſelves, hired fiſnermen to go maſters, 
and obliged the fiſhermen's OOO to he bound not to the fiſhermen, but to 
them, as fiſnmongers, though the fiſhermen are a diſtinct company. 


* 


As co the fiſh brought to market by the fiſhermen, the fiſhmongers in con- 
junction employed perſons as their buyers at the market, to take up all the beſt 


« 


\ 


When a.new: fiſh-market was lately eſtabliſhed at Weſtminſter 4, the tro(- 


purchaſed. fiſhing veſſels, to be employed ſolely in ſupplying this new market. 
Yet ſuch was the influence of the fihmongers, and the fiſhermen in their intereſt, 


under covenants, with large penalties, they broke through them all; ſo that the 
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af The fiſbman 
he fiſh waſting NY Tab NN A na 
' cauſing the holds of theſe. well- boats to be divided into ſeveral cells, with parti- 
tions between them. When a fiſning- veſſel came in, as part of the fiſh only 


was forwarded to the market directly, the remainder Was pi into one of theſe 


cells or receivers: anather veſſel, two or three days after, left patt of her cargo 
in another receiver of the ſame boat, and ſo on till all the receivers Were full; 
y here it was kept as much beyond the limited time as the fiſherman pleaſed. 
When the inſpector came to fee whether the fiſh had been forwarded to mar- 
ket as it ought, and found it remaining beyond the time, he was told that what 
he ſaw. came by after-veſlels, and that the time for ſending it forward was not 
| expired: which he not being able to diſprove, the fraud paſſed unpuniſhed. It 
had been provided, that an entry ſhould be made of the fiſhing-veſſels, as they 
came in, under a very conſiderable penalty; hut this was frequently eluded by 
prevailing upon thoſe who had the charge of making the entry, to ſeave the en- 
try to be made by ſome waterman, Who took the entering- money, and made 
the entry upon pieces of paper, which remained with him, before they were 
poſted in the entering book, perhaps twenty days. If the inſpector, upon find- 
ing no entry made, gave himſelf no trouble, the end was anſwered; if he did. 
and proſecuted, the defendant produced the waterman's paper, which brought 
the entry within time; and though this paper might be forged, as the proof of 
the forgery was ſcarcely. poſſible, the end of the fiſnerman was ſtill anſwered, 
and he cheated the public with impunity rt. esqqs Nen 
Io remedy theſe evils, and ſome others, an att of parliament paſſed ꝶ of 
which the following is the ſubſtance oorHuoο¼Mm gn ,juM aldaowinz zin 13 
The maſter of every fiſhing-veſſel, within three days after his arrival at the 
Nore with fiſn, ſhall report the time of his arrival td the deputed clerk in the 
Coaſt- office at the Cuſtomchouſe in London, under. go penalty, and the 
clerk is to enter the report in a book: kept for that purpoſe. IIe is alſo to leave 
a true account. of all freſh fiſi whachi have been hrought alive to the Nore in his 
veſſel, upon pain that the owners of ſuch veſſel ſhall (forfeit 200. If any perſon 
on board ſuch a veſſel, after her arrival, ſnhall deſtroy, or cauſe to be deſtroyed, 


any fiſh, which ſhall have been brought from ſea, that is not unmarketable,: ſuch. : 


offender is to be committed te hard labour for any time not exceeding two 
months, nor leſs than one month. The clerk at the Coaſt» office is on Mo day, 
Wedneſday, and Friday, inoevery week,; to return to the mayor of London 
and to ſuch perſans: as the truſtees of the fiſh» market at Weſtminſter ſhall ap- 
point, in the city of Weſtminſter; and to the inſpector of the fiſhing- veſſols at 
lch place as the ſaid truſtees ſhall appoint; a true account of the time when. 
cyery ſuch veſſel ſhall have been entered as arrived at the Nore, and alſo of the 


il, Sc. which ſhall have been entered, under the! penalty of 5 h. 
None of the above: mentioned fifhi ſhall, at any tinie after their arrival at the 

Nore, be put into any well · bodt or qtbre- boat, under the penalt v of 201. nbr be 

AG 2 N03 -SIBT-TINT OW neptun TO Ii ini io ts; debhvered 
29 Geo, II. c. 39. 30. Geo. II. c. 21. + Dodſley's Annual Regiſter, 1760. p. 161. f Stat. 33 Geo. II. c. 27+ 
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gers, ſince the late regulations &, contriyedia new method to keep I. B. 
im heir welle boats at: Graveſend, beyond the limited time by 176 
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and weather 
i OF 2 1 ran mitted to the 
houſe of correction, for any time not exceeding two months, nor leſs than one 
month: and the inſpector of the fiſhing-veſſels is dulyito execute his othee 
under the penalty of 20 Un 10 n ben nod mn a3 o d 195701; 11 
No perſon who ſhall ſell or be concerned in he ſſale of any freſh fiſh by con 
miſſion, is to buy or be concerned in the buy iag of anycfreſh fiſh to {ell again on 
his own account, or for the joint account of him or any other perſon, under the 
forfeiture of 0 I. No perſon is to, ſell at any fiſh- market within the bills of 
by mmortality, or within 1 50 yards of any ſuchi fiſh-market, and. during the market 
hours, any of the fiſh-{pecified-in the act, before he ſhall Have firſt placed uy 
a true account of alb the fiſh whichihe ſhalbthen Have to ſell, diſtinguiſhing the 
ſevetal ſorts of ſuch-fiſh, and the. quantity of every fort reſpectwely, under 10, 
penalty: and no perſon is to have .in his poſſeſſion, or-expoſe to ſale, any ſpawn 
of fiſh, or any fiſh unſtzeable or. out of ſeaſon, or any ſmelt which ſhall not be 


4 
iini 


- ve inches from the noſe to the utmoſt extent of the tal. 
The under water - bailiff of London, the roman of rhe water- ſide, and the 
perſons appointed to ſuperviſe the: fiſn· market of Mieſtminſter, are to take care 
and ſee, from time: to time, that the proviſions made by this act are put in 
execution, under the penalty of 5. But however :well. calculated theſe rules 
may appears to guard againſt abuſes in the-fiſh-trade, no accumulation of laws, 
or trials of ſchemes, ;have'beenyet able to bring fiſſi to. London in quantities and 
=. aat prices anſwerable:to its neighbourhood tothe ſea.” One method yet remains 
| to be tried, and this is: to undo all 'that-has'beendoneg to throw the employ- 
ments of. catching and ſelling fiſſi entirely open, clear of all corporation reſtric- 
tions whatever; beyond what may be neceſſary te preſerve the ſpawn or fry, 
andito maintain an impartial freedom ef ſale. ee. . 
By an account publiſhed in the month of June, it appeared that the ſubſcrip- 
tions at Guildhall for enliſting men in the national ſervice, amounted to 7039/. 
_ 75. and that 1235 men had accordingly been entered at 5 l. 5 6. each man. 
On the 28th of October the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common- council 
addreſſed his majeſty on the completion of the conqueſt of Canada, by the fe- 
duction: of Montreal; but while the people were enjoying the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing the arms of Great Britain ſucceeding ſo proſperouſly againſt the enemy, their 
exultations were checked by a ſincere concern for the loſs of their king, who died 
| duddenly early in the morning of the 25th of October, in the 77th year of his 
age, and the 34th of his reign. Vf. ̃̃ 00k 26 55 24th 1 
The character of this prince was rather amiable than otherwiſe ; his govern- 
ment was conformed to the inſtitutions of law, and ſeldom interfered: wich the 
common adminiſtration of juſtice: if a partiality for his native country was ob⸗ 
fervable in him, the prejudice was to be allowed for as natural to all mankind. ; 
The extenſion of miniſterial power and influence, with their fatal conſequeach 
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9 DOR. .T: «hiv? 
'TO prince ONE: ever OY 2 N W's: 17 nts. or + 
| VN amidſt more. unanimous ' 2 plauſe from his r an did George II. 
grandſon of, the former 1 FE mmediately upon notice pp, he king's, death 
the privy council, Wich the d- mayor of London. aſſembled at Carleton. +15 


to give orders for proclaiming his ſucceſſor ; who being preſent, the lords of the 

former privy-council were ſworn of his majeſty 8 privyr council: he declared 

6 that animated.. by. the tendereſt affection for this his native country, he de- 
« pended on their advice, erience, and abilities, the ſupport and aſſiſtance 

« of every honeſt man:“ "ahd chat às he mounted the throne in the midſt of 

« ag expenſive, but juſt and neceſſary war, he ſhould endeavour to proſecute it : 

© jn the manner the moſt rap to bring about an honourable and laſting peace, 

* in concert with his allies.” The next day, the 26th. of October, he was ſo- 

lemnly proclaimed by the heralds, properly attended at Saville-houſe-in Lei- 

ceſter- fields, where the young king then lefided, and at Charing-croſs = when 

they entered the city the proeeſſion was joined by. he Jord- mayor, Aldermen, 

the principal city officers, with their Attendants ; and the proclamation being read 

at the end of Chancery: lane, in Fleet: ſtreat, at the end of Wood-ſtreet. in Cheap- 

fide, and at the Royal Exchange, the ceremony finiſhed. The following day, - 

by order of the lentethant' of⸗the Lower, the juſtices. within the Tower-hamlets» © 

went in carriages, With, proper officers, and proclaimed the king at Shadwell- 

1 Narclif-croſs, Nofton-falgate, 3 Shoreditch, and 
ethnaj-oreen.” © 2111 (BELLY "fr ©, \ ROT | & 


On the 28th, the Arif r and aldermen of London waited on his 80 


at Leiceſterchants with. an addreſs on the death of the late king, and on his 


xcceſſion, «It is, ſaid they, c our or poor poppin cr your m 5 ifs be heart & 
11 FE TY 2 
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F \ | | Lond. Mag. 1760. p. 392. 
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A: «7p &aly I Enpliſh ; and that you have diſcovered in your earti elk 78 the 
. „arme bebte to che Kas and Cay — 8 5 kin gdoms; 
einelenei formed! that, as of libe t g vive | wer 
* hie e e b port ts Fee les cl Th 5 55 A 
«« hd the rights of the ſubjecr. Th nee N i 
Four majeſty is now in poſſion © of the uſes hearts of ar dent ace 4 
„ time, "when the honour and the credit of the nation are (by che courage ud 
ce activi f your majeſty's' fleets and armies) in the higheſt: extent; a time, 
c When 1 of ily no diviſions e obftru& r le meaſures which 7 
« abe carried terror to uf enemies abroad 
On the zoth the al n aldermen, and oommon- council in theit 1 
corporate capacity preſented a ſimilar addreſs to. the king, and alſo to the prin. 
ceſs dowager of Wales the king's mother : after the city had thus led the way, 
all the counties,” corporations, and communities in- the kingdom, ſeemed to vie 
with each other in ex $0 ns of loyalty and affection to their new ſovereign, 
| The firſt ſtone bf the new-bridge at Blackfriars' was laid with great ceremony 
on the laſt day of October, by by. lord-mayor and the bridge committee. Se- 
veral gold, ſilver, and oopper coins of the late king were Ceported under the 
ſtone, together with the'filver medal given to Mr. Ine by the Roman aca- 
demy. 8 y order” of the court 'of *4 Fwd e le a Plate with 1 the following 
ing pd engraved © on, it Was _ there lik wile, the, <a ical OBA, 0 
which was much bur! f tied! ''by th wits at the time. eee ee 


N TD; Tranſlated: | 
K | Ukim die Oasis Anno ab OT > hs On the Jaft ay of October, in che year mt 
' MDCCLX;; - 21117 


i I and in che beginning of the moſt auſpicious "m_ 
Alice 12 principe Grongio e. 10% S E ORGE x the . 


um jam i neunte, ha Sir Tio 9 K EY, i Lord- Ma or, 
* | Pontis 2 1 6 Rei public C au WOK 22 he Fj '$tone of A ge 4 


 Utbiſque Majiſlatamy © tf HR ort Undetzaken by t Curt of Londen, 

TAY» (Lote um granie Bello) R Pr bc Mo — — extenſive war? 
„ 8. F. Sud. ſuſcapti, 1 | 150 fon the public: ac modation, 

Fri Lapidem pet and oxnament of the city, 
123 4 'TRoMAr Curry, "Miles * 4; FA ds being the Architect. | 
r SAY - Preter, 18 MET 5 AA bi 1 res hat there may: remain 10 poſterity | _ Bl 1 
«oxi Roberto ylne, : Artbite@s. . ql a monument of chis city's affection to the man | 
| od poſttros extet Monumentum | We who, by Abe ſtrength of bit ee | 
WTR oluntatis fue go Vinum „ the L Heshinefs of his | J 
. Qui Vig are Ingenif, Animi Conſtantidl. and a kind of A , bis probiy and t 

Probitatic, FAN fun fici guadam e wr 8 a 
"= : nie Dea, iy 1 tunder men! Divine avon: F y 

T 1 foi Thu Gtoxcn ſecundi Hu ſpicizs) and re auſpices of GEORGE the Secand) | 4 
IPE mv BrrTHWN 1801 ne is @& recchered. augmented, and ſecured, a1 
«tt C; n 3921 $ Eil 201% rt; Inviq 191 581. Te citiſh Empite 3 / Og) * | |< 
Alia, Africa, at America in Aſia, Africa, and America. R 
Dy. auxit, & flabilivit, - - . aha And reſtored the ancient repu tation we 1 
Nane Patriæ antiquum "Honorem et Auckorftatem 6 Andi influence of his countty  - , 
Inter Europes Gentes inſtaurauit. © amongſt the nations of Europe, NC 

„Dives Londinenſcs, pro Conſer Fa (1 2 ThaGitizensof London have, unanimouſly: yoted | 

Mie: Ponti m/cribi volueruni „ * e Bridge to be inſcribed with the name of = -. 
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was {worn into his office on Monday roth, but an account of the 'rectht death** 
of the king who was not yet buried, the uſual ceremony wag omitted, and te” 
went privately in his coach, - attended by the aldermen, to Wenner to be 1 7 | 1 
(worn into his office x. In the evening of the ſame day the body's of the late kin _ 
was removed from ' Kenſington palace where' he died, to an apartment calle! | = 
the prince's chamber, adjoining to the houſe of peers; here it lay in fate une 5 

the next night, when eit was interred with' great funeral pomp, in the ro Al 


vault under the chapel of Henry VII. contiguous to Wellen nſter abbey :. His 
youngeſt ſon the duke 2. 0 f Cumberland attending in the character 0 f* chief. 


Sj 


mourner F. 4105 
At a court of benden bunch held Febtwüry 18th; 5 0 4 motior erbse. : 


made to preſent the freedom of the city to Sir Ihe Phillips, baft. ft. a pal jotic““ 
Welch member, and to George Cooke, Eſq ; det for Middleſex, for their 1 
independent ſervices in parliament. The court was thin, and as no preyious 
intimation had been givem to the members that ſuch 4 queſtion would be moved, 
it was conſidered as a motion intended to be carried by ſurprize, and was warmly © 
oppoſed as an irregular proceeding ;* but upon putting the geſtion! it was carried” 
by 38 againſt 44% « The'court however, fools 'nowiſe averle' to the'compliment” 
beſtowed on thoſe gentlemen, reſolved to guard againſt any. ſuch haſty meaſure 
in future; by an unanimous reſolution; that no perſon ſhould have the freedom 
of London preſented to him, unlefs the motion be made at a court Preceding 
that in which' the queſtion {ſhould be put. 

The reign of a new king is uſually diſtinguiſhed by acts bf. race in fayour df. | 
delinquents and debtors ; and petitions had been prefented to the houſe of © o A 
mons, by perſons cotifined for debt in the ſeveral gaols of London, Scuba. f 
and other parts of the kingdom, repreſenting their miſerable fituation, and im- 
ploring relief from the legiſlature. The favourable prejudices' entertained. of the 
new king had even inſpired the priſoners confined for debts due to the crown, | 
with fond hopes who are the moſt: wretched” and forlorn of 10 as they, receive [Sj 
no Kind of allowance, and have no proſpe p hh. ; 
tal occaſions as the'preferit? An act Was paffed therefors fo "He 'ealict of ſuch” 
inſolvent debtors as wete in actual cuſtody*before che death of the late king; ; or © 
who being then beyond ſea ſhould ſurrender themſelves 4 1 prilonets, _— 
and bankrupts who! had not obtained their certificates i e. ime, 3 Wet ex-". / + 
cuded.: and all perſons who! owed' boys" 1000) to out , Were Alld ex- = 
cluded, unleſs their creditots conſen But creditorꝭ 0 Ho hg I Kü rs enz . | 
| largement: were to allow Hint 2 64. et weeks arid e N PA be di ar want of . 
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Ip. This act contained a clauſe calculated to operate as a perpetual indulgenee. x, | 
| D. | . - q * f vg ©: It 

= _ 1764, imported, that as many perſons too often choſe rather to continue in priſon, and 
T it 2 their ſubſtance there, than to diſcover and: deliver up to their creditor: 


HIS TO RVYOO E LONDON ok 


eir eſtates. or effects, for the ſatisfaction of their lawful debts; the — 4 
5 may compel any priſoner, committed, or who ſhall hereafter be committed and 
charged in execution, to appear, at the quarter ſeſſions, and deliver upon oath,” 
. a juſt ſchedule of his eſtate; and that a; priſoner making ſuch diſcovery, ang 
= ſubſcribing the ſchedule, ſhall be diſcharged at the general quarter ſeſſions. 
| under this act; but on his refuſal ſo to do, or concealing; to the amount of 204, 
1 Ke was to ſuffer death as a felon. Io Sod od 01 Atte n e 
As ſome remarks have already been, hazarded in this work on the conſe- 
quences of extenſive. credit, and on the hardſhips and ill policy of our preſent 
laws for impriſoning the bodies of debtors, it will be needleſs. to repeat them “: 
this compulſive clauſe was favourable both to debtor and creditor, but was pro- 
ductive of an abuſe which was ſcarcely foreſeen. Numbers of people who 
might have honeſtly diſcharged their obligations in due time by induſtry and 
frugality, laid bold of this opportunity to diſincumber themſelves from their 
debts by an artifice: for thoſe who were thus deſirous of taking the benefit of 
the act, prevailed on ſome relation or friend to perform the part of a com pelling, 
creditor, and the goals of London were crouded by a ſucceſſion of : theſe volun- 
tary captives, to the great injury and even ruin of honeſt men f. Theſe ſrauds 
14 were taken notice of by the corporation, as will ſoon appear, and this danſe 
i [| = was afterward repealed. . nns £1611 1 ; B27 7 ft! 428 310755 5 92 Fj | 
=_ The parliament was diſſolved March 20th, and writs iſſued for a new one. 
i | On the 26th, the livery of London were convened for the choice of repreſenta- 
2 | tives for the city: the ſhew of hands was in favour ef Sir Robert Ladbroke, | 
3 Sir Richard Glynn, William Beckford, Eſg; and the Hon. Thomas Harley; 
4 | but a poll being demanded for Sir Samuel Fludyer, it ended Apr il 2d, unfa- 


ww 


1 


vourably for the laſt gentleman, the four former being declared duly elected. 
> Arthur Onſlow, Eſq ; who had been continued ſpeaker of the houſe of com- 
=_ mons for five ſucceſſive parliaments, and filled that reſpectable office with great 
=—_  - abilities and dignity, now declared his intentions of, retiring;; and among other 
acknowledgments of his long and faithful ſervices, the common-council of Lon- 
don, on May 5th, voted him the freedom of the city in a gold box, of 100/. 
value. The return for public ſerviees on refignation ought. to be merely ho- 
norary as in the preſerit inſtance, (unleſs narrow circumſtances render pecuniary 
rewards convenient) that ſiniſter yiews may neither taint men in public capaci- 
ties, nor be imputed to them. But n of commons having. requeſted 
the king to beſtow ſome mark, of his favour on this gentleman, an annual pen- 
ſion of 30004. was ſettled on him for his life, and on his ſon. after him. Per- 
haps public money has been worſe beſtowed, but as merit is perſonal, and the 
obligation to Mr. Onſlow more ſtrictly ſo; there was little propriety and leſs 
oeconomy, in extending ſo ample a proviſion beyond the immediate object of 


regard, 


o en 1-1: B56: b MT. „ee nen, 1 : 1 At 
See p. 325 ante. + Smollet's Contin. vol. IV. p. 20ꝶ%. 5 
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At the opening of this reign, the people were highly delighted with a young . 5. 


* 


king who was their countryman, and who had improved their attachment to 
him on that account, by declaring in his firſt ſpeech from the throne, that 
« horn and educated- in this country, he 178 in the name of Briton;“ 
The parliament, led away by the ſame warmth of af n, had be. al 

on to exceed all meaſure in their grants, Which in the firſt ſeſſion amounted to 
yery near 20 millions of money This parliament was now cloſed, and it 


? 
o 


was remarked that in the courſe of ſeven ſeſſions they had granted 78 millions +; 


4 dear purchaſe that will be long felt, for conqueſts which, after all that has 


: 


involved and degenerating country. SAR 1 N oth 
The tax that gave the moſt immediate diſguſt in-this metropolis, was the ad- 
ditional impoſition upon ſtrong beer 4. The duties laid on commodities in 
roſs quantities, being reduced to irregular fractions in the retail ſale, the dea- 
Jers by raiſing the advance to even money, often make the conſumer pay dou- 
ble the ſum which accrues to the government. In this inſtance the additional 
duty of 4.5. per barrel, which amounts to but one farthing the quart, prompted 
the alehouſe keepers to lay a halfpenny on the quart ; as they ſhould otherwiſe 
joſe the duty on the pint, which in ſuch caſe would become the only meaſure of 


been ſaid of them, will upon cloſe ſcrutiny appear of problematical value to 4075 


ſale. The weight of this tax fell on the labouring poor of London who will 


not touch ſmall beer; and occaſioned great uneaſineſs and clamour among 
them: nor was it long before diſguſt was perceived in the ſuperior clafles of 

The management of ſtate affairs might be expected to ſhift to other hands, 
upon the acceſſion of a new king; and unfortunately, as the Scots themſelves 
confeſs, the earl of Bute, a Scots nobleman of reſerved deportment, and of im- 
perious diſpoſition, who had been the tutor of the king's youth, was found to 


hold the higheſt place in his eſteem, and has been ſuppoſed the ſecret adviſer of 


every tranſaction in this reign. Mr. Legge, the friend and joint favourite of the 
people with Mr. Pitt, was removed from the office of chancellor of the exche- 


quer to make way for lord Barrington; and the earl of Holderneſſe, one of the 


ſecretaries of ſtate, was ſuperſeded by the earl of Bute. Mr. Pitt, whoſe ex- 


penſive management had at leaſt been ſucceſsful, was now unequally yoked with 


an aſſociate of ſuperior influence; the ſubordinate departments of ſtate - were 
new modelled, and a number of peerages beſtowed, to ſtrengthen the intereſt of 
the new miniſtry. From this time parties began to revive and impede the 


public buſineſs; the tories adhered to the new favourite, and the almoſt for- 


gotten prejudices between the Engliſh and Scots nations generated thoſe popu- 
lar diſcontents that have been ſince ſo ſucceſsfully improve. f 


. b . 


The court of common- council on the 5th of June unanimouſly reſolved to 
preſent the freedom of the city in a gold box of 1 50 guineas value, to his ma- 
Jeſty's brother the duke of York, one of the rear admirals of the blue 15 7 

is early 


as a pledge of the grateful reſpect they bore his royal highneſs for 
. 5 5 entrance 
* Smollet's Contin, vol. IV. P- 194. + Idem. p. 197. f Stat. 1 Geo. III. c. 7. and fee 2 Geo, III. c. 14. 


of affection, had been prevailed. 
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1 HI. S TO RVY OF LONDON Boch l. 
s 9 congratulated his majeſty on the reduction of the iſland of Belleiſle 
; do b of France. 8 ? - ; TE | 3 15 e 5 9 re ; 8 ; 
© The new road from Paddington to Iſlington has already been noticed #, and 
by virtue of an act paſſed for that purpoſe F,, another road was opened from the 
end of Goſwell-ſtreet road next Iſlington, by which the former new road wa 
eontinued acroſs the New river down. to Old-ſtreet road oppoſite the Doghouſe. 
bar. This road, which is known by the name of the City road, opens TY 


* 


and pleafant communication from the eaſtern parts of the city about the Royal 


= "I 


2 
* 


entrance into, the naval ſervice of his king and country: and on. the 15th, ſbe 4 


# 


on the coaſt 


” * a 


Exchange to all the roads between Iſlington and Paddington, and from thence 
"down to Oxford road, and the great Weſtern road, without the neceſſity of 
travelling over above three miles of paved and crouded ſtreets. See the plan of 
the metropolis belonging to this work. FFC 


- - 


Foe Her ſerene highneſs. Charlotte princeſs of Mecklenburg Strelitz, who had 
been demanded in marriage by our ſovereign, arrived at St. James's palace, on, 
the 'afternoon of September 8th, and about 9 o'clock of the ſame evening, the 
marriage ceremony was erformed with great ſtate in the royal chapel, by Dr. 
Secker, archbiſhop of Canterbury. The bride in her nuptial habit was fup- 


— 


* 
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cheit curioſity had brought them; and they even eclipſed in grandeur the pro- N 


ding the profuſion of jewels, and other 


ceſſion they came to view, notwithitan 
circumſtances of pomp attending it“. 


-P 


KW: 
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| Spain had not as yet taken an open part in the war, but ſome overtures toward | 


a peace 
arty/ 


having been made, France artfully contrived to bring Spain in as a 
and Mr. Pitt ſeeing a perfect union of intereſts and councils between 


. 


the two courts, thought the intentions of Spain remained no longer equivocal, 
and that a war with her was therefore inevitable. He had received intimation 


of a private treaty lately concluded between the courts of Verſailles and Madrid, 
fince known by the name of the family compact; he is ſaid to have expatiated 


on theſe particulars in council, and to have propoſed ſending an armament im- 
mediately into the Mediterranean without any formality, to ſtrike ſome impor- 


tant blow, if the miniftry of Spain ſhould refuſe to give inſtant ſatisfaction as to 


her intentions, to the court of Great Britain. He declared that ſhould his pro- 


poſal be rejected or poſtponed, he would reſign his employment; and the ſame 
declaration was made by his brother-in-law earl Temple, who ſupporteu the 


ſecretary's advice: but the other members were not for ſuch deciſive procecd- 


ings, they conſidered this prompt propoſal as a ſtep too delicate to be hazarded, 


and were for having recourſe firſt to negociation. On the 5th of October Mr. 


Pitt reſigned his office; that, as he expreſſed himſelf in a letter to a friend in 
the city, he might not remain reſponſible for meaſures which he was no longer 
allowed to guide: but notwithſtanding his abrupt ſeceſſion, his ſervices were 
rewarded with a penſion of 3000 J. per annum. which was to extend during the 


lives of his lady and ſon; and as he then declined the diſtinction of nobility . 


for himſelf, his lady was made baroneſs of Chatham, with the title of baron 


to deſcend to her heirs male +. The ſeals were on the gth, delivered to the 


earl of Egremont, and this removal of the popular miniſter, by thwarting thoſe 


vigorous meaſures that had raiſed the nation from deſpondency, was the ſource- 
of great clamour among his numerous friends; and heightened the animoſity . 


between the court and country parties. . 1 
The corporation of London, from whom the voice of the nation is generally 


firſt heard, and by whom it is often firſt guided, carried two motions in a court 
on the 22d, the one, to inſtruct the city members in the ſenſe of the citizens 


on the preſent critical conjuncture; and the other, to return the thanks of the 


court to Mr. Pitt, for the many and important ſervices, rendered to his king 


and country: a third motion was engrafted on the latter, which was, that in 


the ſaid thanks, they do lament his reſignation, its conſequences, Gc. at this 


critical juncture. The points on which the city members were inſtructed, ; 


were to endeavour at a repeal or amendment of the late act for the relief of in- 


ſolvent debtors, ** in reſpect. of the inconveniencies ariſing from the compulſive 
© clauſe; by which a door has been opened to the greateſt frauds and perjuries, 


and if continued, muſt become the deſtruction of all private credit, ſo eſſen- 


tial to the ſupport of a trading people : to promote all neceſſary meaſures 


for 


g „ 
* Smollet's Contin, vol. IV. p. 232. 8 + Idem. p- 324,325. 1 This Was accordingly done by ſtat 2 Geo. III. c. 2. 
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into the city to ſee the proceſſion at its return. 


- 
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COA for the eſtabliſhing good oeconomy in the diſtribution of the national treaſure. 
1761. and endeavour to get a committee appointed to inquire into illicit prafticeg * 


the management of it f that conſidering the importance of our conqueſts, the 
ſhould, with their utmoſt power and abilities, oppoſe all attempts for giving up. 
ſuch places as might tend to leſſen our preſent ſecurity, reſtore the naval power 
of France, and expoſe us to freſh hoſtilities ; particularly to preſerve our ſole 
and excluſive right to our acquiſitions in North America, and its fiſheries ; < 
and laſtly to concur in proſecuting the war with the utmoſt vigour, fo as to ob. 
tain a ſafe and honourable peace. „ 0900 | Dag; 
Another grand exhibition yet remained to compleat the pageantry of this 
ear; in which according to cuſtom the citizens of London have an opportunity 
of ſhewing their affection to a new king by entertaining him at Guildhall on the 
firſt mayoralty which commences after his acceſſion. Sir Samuel Fludyer was 
the mayor that enjoyed the honour of this royal viſit ; and while he went as uſual 
to Weſtminſter by -water, their majeſties, the princeſs dowager of Wales, the 


ptinceſſes Auguſta and Carolina, the duke of York, the princes William, 


Henry, and Frederic, the princeſs Amelia, and the duke of Cumberland, with 
a numerous retinue of nobility, officers of ſtate, and foreign ambaſſadors, went 
The moſt remarkable circum. 
ſtances that diſtinguiſhed his majeſty's journey into the city were the prodigious 
acclamations and tokens of regard beſtowed by the populace on Mr. Pitt, who 
was accompanied in his chariot by lord Temple LE At every ſtop, the mob clung 
about the carriage, hugged his ſervants, kiſſed his horſes, and even wanted to 
unharneſs them that they might draw his chariot themſelves. There was a con- 
tinued ſhout all the way, and the gentlemen and ladies in balconies and windows, 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs to him as he paſſed. The earl of Bute did 
not paſs unnoticed, though the ſalutations he received were of a different nature 
from thoſe beſtowed on the diſcarded ſecretary. „„ n 

Their majeſties and the reſt of the royal family firſt went to Mr. Barclays 
facing Bow- church in Cheapſide, where a room had been decorated for their re- 
ception; and having ſeen the lord-mayor and the city companies paſs, they 
were conducted by the ſheriffs to Guildhall, in which the dinner, both for 
magnificence and order, was generally allowed to ſurpaſs that in Weſtminſter- 
hall at the coronation. His majeſty was pleaſed to declare that to be elegantly 
entertained he muſt come into the city; the foreign miniſters in general ex- 
preſſed their ſurprize, and one of them faid that this entertainment was fit 
only for one king to give to another . A ball followed; the dancing conti- 


nued till 12 o'clock, and the croud of carriages and throng were ſo great, that 


the royal gueſts did not reach St. James's till two in the morning. The houſes | 


both in London and Weſtminſter on their return were all illuminated, and ſome 


of them adorned with ingenious tranſparent devices: Mr. Pitt was attended 


back to his own houſe with the ſame tumultuous tokens of regard that he was 


honoured with when going into the city. How the diſtinctions that were paid 
1 * 1 * 


* Annual Regiſter, 1761, p. 241. 


Chap. XXIII. UNDER GE OR G E III. 


o Mr. Pitt were conſtrued at court may be gueſſed, by an indiſcreet faſhion 
adopted during this reign of affecting to deſpiſe the ſentiments of the people, 
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and of ſtigmatizing the Honeſt though perhaps coarſe expreſſions of popular 


favour or diſlike, with odious epithets. 


The common- council, on November 18th, reſolved to Py a ſtatue of his 
majeſty in the Royal Exchange among the other ſovereigns of England which 


decorate the inner court; and to put up his picture with that of the queen in 


Guildhall. The committee that ſuperintended the late entertainment waited 


upon their majeſties to return the thanks of the court for their oondeſcenſion in 


honouring the city with their company; to acquaint them with the intentions 
of the court; and to requeſt them to ſit for their pictures. The favour was 
granted; the pictures were placed over the huſtings in Guildhall, and the ſta- 


tue erected in the niche next to that of George II. but without making any en- 


comiums on the other ſtatues, it may be remarked that this is ſo clumſy and 


aukward, with ſo little reſemblance of the royal perſonage whoſe name it bears; 
that it would be a greater compliment to all parties to take it down, than it 
was to ſet up fo taſteleſs a piece of ſculpture, to offend the ſpectator by ſtand- 


ing there for his admiration. 


The Britiſh: miniſter at Madrid was directed to demand in reſpectful tetms of J 


that court, an explanation of the ſecret treaty which had been lately concluded 
with France; and to declare that a refuſal of this ſatisfaction would be con- 


ſidered as a denunciation of hoſtilities. The anſwer was evaſive, and imported 


that this demand was itſelf a declaration of war: Mr. Pitt's intended meaſures 
were therefore indirectly juſtified on January 4th, 1762, when war was declar- 
ed againſt Spain in due form *. The ſucceſſes that ſo ſpeedily: followed were 
owing to our being already in condition for inſtant action, and Spain entering 
into the conteſt when her ally was already exhauſted and reduced. 20051 
The nature of this hiſtory calls ſometimes for odd tranſitions from events of 
importance to ridiculous occurrences, which yet muſt not be overlooked ; 'and 
may be accepted as an apology for ſhifting the ſcene from the war with Spain to 
the Cock lane ghoſt, which became a ſubject of equal importance at the time. 
In the year 1756, Mr. K. a broker, married a young lady of Norfolk with 
whom he lived very happily for a ſhort time, until ſhe died in childbed, and the 
child alſo; when her ſiſter came to reſide with him in the character of his 
houſekeeper. Their familiar ſituation ſoon ripened into a tender affection for 
each other, and the ſtrictneſs of the canon law not admitting them to marry, 
they reſigned themſelves to the impulſes of nature without the ſanction of the 
church, made their wills mutually in each other's favour, and removing to 


1762. 


town, lodged for ſome time in the houſe of one Parſons in Cock-lane Weſt 


Smithfield, who was pariſh clerk to St. Sepulchre's without Newgate. While 
K. remained here, his landlord borrowed money of him, and he was obliged to 
ſue him before he could be repaid ; which creating uneaſineſs between them, 
K. left his lodgings at an hour's warning and removed to Clerkenwell ;' here the 
; h eee 8g 2 | 42 er young 
- ® Smollet's Contin. vol. IV. p. 350355. 
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who attended her. | 
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t P * 0 "1an 
young lady ſoon after died of the ſmall pox on February 2d, 1766, as was at. 


the courſe of the enſuing tranſaction, by the phyſician and apothecary 

The ſcheme of revenge concerted as may be ſuppoſed by Parſons, proved the 
occaſion. of this piece of ſecret hiſtory being blazed abroad. In the month of 
January this year, an alarm ſpread that Parſons's daughter, a girl of about 11 
years of age, was viſited by a ſpirit; ſhe was ſeiged with fits and ſtrange agita- 
tions, while noiſes like ſcratching, knocking, fluttering, and whiſpering, dil. 


turbed the apartment where ſhe lay. The family contrived to enter into ton. 


verſation with this inviſible ſpirit by means of theſe noiſes, by dictating how 
many knocks ſhould ſerve for anſwers either affirmative or negative; ſcratching 
was underſtood to expreſs diſpleaſure, The terms of conference being thus 
eſtabliſhed, the ſpirit was interrogated, and made to declare itſelf the ſpirit of 


F anny, which was the name of the deceaſed lady; and that ſhe had been poi | 
ſoned by K. when ill of the ſmall pox, by putting arſenic into pull. 


The ſound of the noiſes varied at different times, ſeeming to proceed occa- 
ſionally from different parts of the room where the child lay; and as her pre. 
ſence was neceſſary to the production of the noiſes, ſo the ſpirit declared it 


would follow her wherever ſhe went. The circumſtances of this ſtrange viſita. 


tion being reported with many idle exaggerations, intereſted the public to ſuch 


a degree, that in all companies nothing was heard but remarks on the ghoſt in 
Cock-lane ; and at this place ſuperſtition and curiofity occafioned a perpetual 
flux and reflux of people of all ranks and conditions. What was at firſt under- 
taken from malicious views, now became a ſource of conſiderable profit; and 


ſome who entered the houſe from motives of mirth and ridicule only, were ſo 


ſtruck with a ſcene that coincided with the early prejudices of education, as to 
become converts to the general perſuaſion. The girl was actually removed to 
other houſes ; the noiſes accompanied her: the ſtrangeneſs of an occurrence 
that no one could account for from natural cauſes, made an impreſſion on per- 
ſons of ſuperior underſtanding ; and two clergymen became the avowed patrons 
of this inarticulate revelation. The infidel part of the audience took ſome pains 


to find the ghoſt by unripping wainſcots and floors where they thought they 


heard it, as if they were in ſearch for a rat; by making the girl lie with her 


arms out of bed, and afterward by muffling and binding her hands and feet; 


but the ſounds ſtill defeated all precautions to ſilence them: it was in vain they 


mentioned ventrilogui or perſons who were known to have the faculty of talking 


or uttering ſtrange inward noiſes, and making them appear to come from any 


diſtance they pleaſe without moving their lips; for their unbelief brought them 


to ſhame, and their defeat to vexation. 3; i 


At laſt Fanny was decoyed into an unguarded promiſe. to attend one of the 


| gentlemen down to the vault of St. John's church, Clerkenwell, where the 


body was buried; and to give a token of her preſence there by a knock upon 
the coffin, as a teſt of her veracity. At one. o'clock in the morning, the ſpirit 
being then duly informed of the intention, the two believing denen, with 

| | Fs D191 100 „ a gent email | 
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Chap: XXIII. for U NDE R GEORG E III. 5 
a gentleman well known in the literary world for his abilities in language, went . 
to the vault, where the ſpirit was ſolemnly required to fulfill her promiſe !: But 1763. 
neither hearing nor ſeeing any thing beſide themſelves,” they returned; and were 
rewarded for their nocturnal embaſſy, by having it perpetuated in a well known 
e poet PEERREEIN LN IENREER ole | e 


* The following extract is given as a high finiſhed | « Nature, whillt fears her boſon chill, 
deſcription of this ſerio-comic adventures ' , {4 ** Suſpends her pow'rs, and Life Sagan Bale EET3361 
« Dark was the night, it was that hour, ce bag went Wee wendete dale, . 7 
« When Terror reigns in fulleſt pow'r, | I © By Hear'n deſign'd the friend of man, E 1 
When as he learn'd of old have ſaid. „ Though we degrade her all we can, TS 
« The yawning grave gives up her dead, « And ſtrive as our firſt proof of wit, e 
Wh : M. Fi 222 by her ſide, « Her n d nature ts forget) +28 
«© When Murder, ne 5 | ame and natu | bets a „ 
40 sale o'er the earth with giant ſtride - _ ] Came to their aid in hap „ If „ ; 
Our Quixotes (for that knight of old | % And with a wand of mighty pow'ir _ 
« Was not in truth by half ſo bold, I Struck on their hearts; vain fears ſubſide, . | | 
« Though Reaſon at r e "Ml 5 4 7 baffled, leave the field to 1 5 f Lars treat 

1 . ot. O Wille : * « 0 h 2 bid it | 22 
„de ef with other e e e e 
« An expedition 'gainſt a ghoſt) . | “ Shall they, the idols of the town, - 5 
« Through the dull 2 eee gloom, To bugbears Fancy form'd bow down? _ 

In cloſi tward Fanny's tomb Shall they, wh ateſt zeal expreſt, 
10 128 rd h Ge bee ö | E Aud dnderiook 105 all the reft, { „ i 
„With heedful ſtep, the lanthorn bore, | ] Whoſe matchleſs courage all admire, | 2k 
« Pointing at graves; and in the rear, Inglorious from the taſk retire? - © 
« Trembling and talking loud, went Fear. „How would the wicked ones rejoice, | 

_ 6 The gags gest unſettled groun 40 ** infidels exalt their ny , | „ 
« As in an ague, ſhook around; | I If M- e and Plan/ible were foun 
« While in eme dreary vault confin'd, | «© By ſhadows 1 y quit their ground ? ' 
TT... ., par | 
* Horror, e 1 | S * Fompo/o was the ſlave of Fear? ps 
In dreadful ſounds was Nears jo groan. "= “ Perifh the thought ! though to our eyes # 
« All ſtaring, wild, and out of breath, 1 In all its terrors Hell ſhould riſe, © | 
« At length they reach the place of death, Though thouſand ghoſts in dread 1 
« A vault it was, long time applied „With glaring eyeballs croſs our way, 6 N 
« To hold the laſt remains of pride: © Though Caution trembling ſtands aloof, | 
„No beggar there, of humble race, Still we will on, and dare the proof. 
And humble fortunes, finds a . They ſaid; and without farther halt, 

1 * reſt 10 pomp, ﬆs op bo 1 % Dauntleſs march'd onward to oo 4 N 
„The only way's to pay the fees. | What mortal man who e'er drew breath, 
« Fools, er e ee if rich and great, (Shall break into the houſe of Death, 7 
; Proud eien in death, here rot in ſtate. N With foot unhallow'd, and from thence 
n No thieves diſrobe the well dreſt dead, The myſt'ries of that ſtate diſpenſe, | 
k No plumbers ſteal the ſacred lead, I © Unleſs they with due rites prepare | _ 
k Win the ar 155 | | 15 Thar weaker ence, _ dp in bear, | 
| „ NO ſurgeons buy. « And gain permifſion from the ſtate, 
Thrice each the beer applied, * On 4 — iber journals to relate ? ü ; 
0 = Bo iq turn it vainly tried, _ « Poets themſelves without a crime, 
© Till taug t by Prudence to unite, 5 I Cannot attempt it e'en in rhyme, 1 
: on Aro. with collected might, I But always on ſuch grand occaſion, 
4 33 rags as wok * -oughh ; <4. R f ſolemn . 
r. wy 0 or grim Fluto weave 
| 1 paces back they Pl amaz'd, | |} £6 And 1 ell numbers aſk his leave. : 
Like ſtatues flood, like mad WK: « But why this .caution ? why prepare 
« The frighted blood ſorlakes the Few, « Rites ncedleſs now? for thrice in air =! + 
« And ſeeks the heart with quicker paces | „% The Spirit of the night hath. ſneez'd,. nal 
2 en heart its fears declares, J“ and thrice hath clap d his wings well 1 | # 
279 bende t ſtand the briſtled hairs ; . Deſcend then Truth, and guard thy ide, | 
in wild diſtraction ſwims ; Ie My muſe, my patroneſs, and guide! 
« Cold ſweats bedew the trembling limbs 3 WEL) bed beacons hg 3 « Let: 
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. is nen OF LONDON ths 1 

n The credit of the ghoſt; the girl, and the three deputies ſtood nom A 
1762. great jeopardy; to elude the diſgrace therefore, a; report was ſpread that the 
Coffin and body had been removed out of the vault : but Mr. K. who began to 
intereſt himſelf in defence of his reputation, deprived them of this laſt refuge, 
by ordering the coffin to be opened before ſufficient witneſſes. The undertake; 
ſoon diſcovered and knew the coffin ; it was opened before the clergyman of the 
pariſh, the clerk, the ſexton, Mr. K. and ſome others, and exhibited- the gg 
remains of mortality. Mr. K. then judged proper to vindicate his character ina 
legal manner: on the loth of July therefore, Parſons and his wife, Mary 
Frazer a woman who lived in the houſe, and who officiated as interpreter 
between the ghoſt and the ſpectators; one of the clergymen, and a tradeſman, 
who had been active dupes in the affair; were all tried and convicted of 2 

_ conſpiracy againſt the life and character of Mr. K. by a ſpecial jury at Guild. 
hall. The court being willing that the proſecutor, who had been fo much 
injured in the tranſaction, ſhould receive ſome reparation from the offenders; 
deferred giving ſentence for ſeven or eight months, in hopes that the parties 
might make it up in the interim: accordingly the clergyman and tradeſman 

compromiſed their ſhare of the matter by a large ſum of money, and were 
diſmiſſed with a ſevere, reprimand... Parſons was ſentenced to ſtand in the 
pillory three times in one month, and to be impriſoned two years; his wife 
was impriſoned one year; and Mary Frazer was committed to Bridewell for fix 
months s. bo $1 age be! jt 
This made of proſecution was the only expedient to ſuppreſs an infamous 
ſcheme, and prevent other ghoſts from plaguing mankind : for as the doctrine 
of ſpirits is ſupported by our religion, it could not be diſproved by law. This 
ghoſt therefore being beyond the reach of a court of judicature in every reſped, 
was wiſely overlooked, and the living actors in the ſcheme, as tangible beings, 

were laid hold of in the manner they deſerved. 55 

The reader has already ſeen the complaints made by Mr. Evelyn +, of the 
incommodious pavement of the ſtreets in the metropolis, ſome little time before 
the great fire; and no conſiderable reformation had taken place ſince. The 
high ſtreets had indeed flat pavements on each fide for foot paſſengers; but 
- theſe were very negligently repaired : ranges of thick poſts, which took up the 
ſpace of a line of paſſengers, divided the horſe way from that of the foot; and 
befide abridging the paſſage by day, ſtood dangerous obſtructions by night. 
Projecting ſpouts in narrow old- ſtreets ſtill poured the collected rain from the 
roofs of houſes, impetuouſly on the dripping paſſenger ; while in all the ſtreets, 

large fign-boards hung acroſs, by irons from the fronts of houſes, which in 


[0- 
* PG he 2 : 
© Let others at invention aim, | „ Seek, while our artlefs tale we tell, 
« And ſeek by falſities for fame; | “ In vain to find a parallel: 
«© Our ſtory wants not. at this time, Silent all three went in, —about * 
„ Flounces and furbeloes in rhyme: | All three turn'd filent, —and came out.“ | 5 
„ Relate plain facts; be brief and bold; EVE. | . © Churchill's Ghoſt B. Il, 


« And let the poets fam'd of old, ao | N | 
a T4 * Annual Regiſter, and Lond. Mag. 1762. Smollet, - Vid. p. 217, ant. 
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Chip. XXIII. UNDER 8 E OR GE „„ ET 
oyortion to the abilities of ſhop-keepers, were carried to extravagant degrees "35; 
F ſentation, and not only obſtructed the view but alſo the free circulation of 1762, 
he air; grating the ear with moſt diſcordant creakings as they ſwung to and 
ſro in windy weather. The middle of the ſtreets were paved with large 
-bbles, of all ſizes and ſhapes, rough to the horſe and uneaſy to the rider; 
which continually worn by carriages into dangerous holes, the mud lay in too 
reat quantities to ſuffer the ſtreets to be called clean, excepting in extreme dry 
weather, when the duſt was as troubleſome as the dirt while wet. Weſtminſter 
had the honour ef ſetting the firſt example in correcting all theſe nuſances and 
deformities, by procuring an act * with ample powers; by virtue of which 
all the ſigns and projections from ſhops were removed, the poſts were taken u.. 
the ſtreets were either raiſed or lowered to bring them nearer to a level, the ö 
ſootways on each ſide were elevated; defined by kerb ſtones, and paved as 
ſnooth as the floor of a room: the carriage way was paved with ſquared Scots 1 
ranate, cloſely laid in gravel, arched in the middle, with proper channels on eaen | 
| fide, The lamps were uniformly diſpoſed at equal diftances; and the expedition 
with which this grand deſign was executed, was as remarkable as the elegant 
appearance of the ſtreets when finiſne n. 

On the 7th of April, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of London, 
waited on the king with an addreſs of congratulation on the ' conqueſt of 
Martinico, the ſtrongeſt and moſt valuable of the French ſugar iſlands, and 
of the iſland of St. Lucia; which were reduced by general Mofickton and admi- 
TTT HLBILS. EO POL VVV 

None of the regulations hitherto made having been able to reduce fiſnh to 
reaſonable prices at the London markets, a ſcheme was undertaken by the ſociety 
for the encouragements of arts, manufactures and commerce , to bing, Alle 
from diſtant ports to London and Weſtminſter by land carriage: and an act of 
parliament was obtained for that laudable purpoſe 4: the following were the a 
principal heads of this law. Any perſon whatever, though no fiſnerman, was 
allowed to buy at any market, ſea-coaſt, port, or river, all ſorts of ſizeable fiſſi, 
and to ſell the ſame in thoſe cities, paying the cuſtomary dues; Covent Garden 
market and its precincts excepted: the carriages employed in this ſervice were 
to carry fiſſi only, and might travel on Sundays and holidays; they were to be 
numbered and entered at the Hackney coach office: no proprietor of ſuch fiſh 
was to break bulk, or ſell any fiſh until brought to the reſpective markets, and 
there publiely expoſed to ſale; ſalmon and lobſters excepted: fiſhmongers and 
others were not to buy any of the ſaid fiſh to be divided into lots or ſhares, in 
order to be retailed by any but the firſt buyer, on penalty of 20 J. To prevent 
engroffipg large quantities of fiſh, the lots were limited; as for inſtance, freſh 
almon, ſturgeon, or large cod, by the fingle fiſh ; large haddocks, four in a 
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enlarged | tin le Grand, ſee g Geo. IE. c. 13. „ 
F Anderſon's Hiſt. of comm. vol. II. p. 4%)» 
t Stat. 2 Geo. III. c. 15. | | 


* Stat. 2 Geo, III. 4 21. Fs Incl * | | 
by 3 Geo, III. c. 23. 4 Geo, It e. 29s « Geo, III. 
e. 30. 6 Geo, III. c. 54. For the liberty of St. Mar- 
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A. D. * Ne 8 4 | 5 
762. to their ſizes: exceptions were made with regard to ſalted or dried ſiſh, Oyſters 


5. lot: mackrel; herrings, &c. ſixty in a lot; and other kinds of fiſh in Proportion 


carp; or tench. 1 a ES Mn ͤ́ HELL. Mts = M4134 N 
The ſociety for the encouragement of arts, &c. advanced 2000. for th; 
ſcheme, and the gentleman who planned and undertook the ſuperintendene 

of it added 1500 /. more; with which capital he actually brought great quanti- 
ties of fiſh to market for two or three years. But the | ſcheme being to reduce 
the price of fiſh, it follows that the better this end was anſwered) the leſs profit 
accrued to increaſe the fund, or even to ſupport it, the wear of carriages con- 


: \.N 


| ſidered. Beſide, the fiſhmongers were powerful opponents and counteracted 


the plan by various expedients; ſo that at laſt it dwindled to nothing. Indeed 


no artificial projects for ſupplying the neceſſaries of life are likely to eſtabliſ 
themſelves; and without they do this the ends are rather | perverted by the 


defeat. To eſtabliſh themſelves the perſons engaged in them muſt find their 


private account in them; they muſt be built on the common principles of trade: 


it ſeems therefore that no more can be done than to keep every trade as open 26 


offible, and then prices will be regulated by natural circumſtances, the only 


laws by which they can be governed.  _ 7 | 
The great cauſe which had been often argued and long depending, between 
the city and the diſſenters, concerning their eligibility and obligation to ſerye 


the office of ſheriff, came on at Guildhall the 5th of July; when after 


ſeveral learned pleadings, the judges gave their opinion that diſſenters were not 
liable to ſerve the office. The city afterward appealed from this deciſion to 


the houſe of Lords * where it was confirmed. | 


On the 12th of Auguſta little after 7.in the morning, the queen was delivered 
of a prince, which event was immediately announced by a diſcharge of the 


Tower guns; and juſt after, the waggons loaded with the treaſure of the Hermione, 


a Spaniſh regiſter ſhip taken by the Active and Favourite, two Engliſh frigates, 
entered St. James's ſtreet in their way to the Tower. They were twenty in 


number, and were preceded by a company of light horſe with kettle drums, 


trumpets, french horns, and hautboys; each waggon was eſcorted by four 
marines with bayonets fixed, and was decorated with Engliſh colours over thoſe 
of Spain, The treaſure was ſoon after conveyed to the Bank, and was eſtima- 
ted at 2,276,716 dollars, beſide other rich effects among the cargo . On the 
14th an addreſs from the city was preſented on the birth of the prince, who was 


on the 17th created prince of Wales &c. and, was on September 11th baptiſed 


* 


tbe name of George Auguſtus Frederic. 


The. duke of Newoaſtle firſt lord of the treaſury, and who had always been 2 | 


ſtaunch leader of the whigs, finding a decay of that influence he had long 
poſſeſſed in the adminiſtration, had reſigned his high office the latter end of 
May; and the intereſt by which he was ſupplanted, became the ruling power, 
by the appointment of Lord Bute to ſucceed him : other reſignations os 1 

Oily 


of diſguſted whigs ; for though the names of whig and tory were almoſt 2 


0 Annual Regiſter, 1762. p. 99. | + Lond. Mag. 1762. p. 396. 446. 
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ine of., the court, and. directed” the aff 
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the principles, remained TY at. became e Evident that the latter prom vere ry — 


"ation *. Diſſenſionb grew. N. e bet condutt of the war dest düfte: N 


and its ſupplies ungertain 3. 1 . {the ,Þ y ſent, adminiſtra tion filed; their failure 


pul be attributed to incap NY their meaſures continued the national“ 
ſucceſs, that Ie they 87 Gat be made uſe o Fas an ar gument for tach'! 
terms of pacification, Jeu Np 15 rl d of procuring. ke realbhs af ofed 


the new miniſtry: cordiall * . peace: and on the Zoth of 'Avgult the Jord.“ 


mayor. deen a letter from the ear. , of Beo, 8 eee, ere him 
that the duke de Nivernois; Was, ' comme. 0e, to b a treaty, and 
that the duke "of Bedford Was nominated. to go to Par s,, on the ſame 'Pacific 


r 10 141 Q Sol Iii ct 10 119K 9 


d. ito! 
CCCCCCCCCCCC ale thro, n8"etrion 


on an extenſive Fe 1777 Was aboße alt r elerve. In the declaraticn "of his felſti” 
ments, which were | free an manly, aged. Rot EN teffed With that grace Which 
is often of more ſervice. in the diſguiſe of real opinions, than to the hone(t® 
ene of ther ; openly joined The Oppo * to the new miniſtty under 
the earl of Bute. & was now M, rotation © e mayoritty, but finding the 
ulual practices e plo) 


JG ant 


his requeſt, being, eter, to 1 6 conſideration "By- the” court of Adermen, 
he was, put up to the 1 on Miehzelmase day with alder fan Br ridgen; 
who returned them bh oth to the aldermen for their choice. Whether it Was in 
hopes: that, he would. I 5 15 1 n declining | his future ſervices to tlie = 
whether the cc 1 1 al ferme Was -pulded Ab _ mote ſincete . 45 7 

every. of Nes the yated. xr, Beck i org 

Bridgen. It e 


the amo 0 ba ks in. 5 arg gibp 5 7 teaſe CLP jo 5 nd! 
wmtom "and union ties Sf A the city to the extent of” Kis 


power. Aer 175 V Vt 


peace, and Havanna the p Princif ea p art ont e illand of Cuba being antly 
reduced by, admiral. 8 Fee ts, Tak the e earl of Albemarle; 2 
mayor, alderm en, d comme 5 af London, Es io his majeſty on 
October 4th on Jt PER ac quifition.. The” rench Had endeavoured to 
gun, the honour, of A. puny congrelt taking po ae ae of St. John's in New 
foundland.; t. on. the 12th of Obtr a lett fro ſecretary of the admi- 
ralty infortne the 10 oFd-mayor 101 r.of its being ken” by Wy Colville and Colonel 
Amherſt, and the. f F 0 806 "meti made priſpflers of war T. On the 8th” 
of. November 5 e, 0 e 6" l inform" the lord-mayor that the 
ei 0 Pack fication ha had beef gned by the duke of Bedford at . ontain- 
01 | TY 1 B VIS FHIAEE CIO» H 10" > '”2 bleau 
. Annual Regiſter, "wo p 75. 3 Lond. Mag. 1762. p- 564. 8 
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Ln © on for getlons to go ont of Kingdomin 


Nei ber Iſt, and leave 
8 f ; from Ke Nette office 4. The defi. 


the packet boats, without taking pa | 
nitive treaty of peace, which-, was Fe od! at Paris on February roth 176 EY was 
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public. in a proper point of view; and for this he woult have intitled him- 
elf to their acknowledgments. But When he made that paper the vehicle of 
illiberal inyectives againſt a whole, 1 nation, Pecauſe ſome individuals of them 
afforded him opportunity to pratify a private pique; when he appeared to delight 
in virulent perſonal ſcurrility ; heſe blemiſhes. gave much offence to the ſenſible 
part of mank ind at the time, and would Have long fince configned the North 
Briton to deſerved oblivion, had not the ifjudicions proceetiitis againſt its re- 
res author given conſequence to him and his writings,” and vohappih 
rought a vulgar ſtile of political, altercatic in faſhion.” | 
The 45th number of the North Briton” was à fevere and eþivachful com- 
mentary on the king's ſpeech April 19th at the cloſe of the ſeſſion of 'parlia- 
ment; wherein he informed the houſes of the peace being concluded: and the 
harſh terms in which this attack was made, were ill juſtified by repreſenting 
the mou delivered by the ſovereign only as the ſpeech of the miniſter. Whatever 
objections may be made againſt the meaſures of goverriment, no ſerious well 
wither to his country, that is able to reaſon to conſequences, will ever juſtify 


treating ye firſt magiſtrate. with contempt. „Tuns, far N che N orth — 
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page by cm thoſe temporary materials, to which | be accepted as an apology for the leſs frequent citation 
| every one may have recourſe for his ſatisfaction. If of authorities in the ſhort remainder of this hiſtory, 
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 hoever/ he was, acted unbecoming a good ſubject, and unworthy the xy 
whoever 4 * ts / * N A. D. 
character of a gentleman: if the reputed author afterward acquired popularity, 1763. 
he owed it to the extreme and badly conducted reſentmenit of the offended par- 


t | 
unjuſtifiable acts of power. 
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ies, and to the fecurity the Engliſh laws happily afford every man againſt 
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been uſual in caſes of libels for all ſecretaries: of ſtate to iſſue general warrants 


for apprehending the authors, printers and publiſhers; and theſe warrants deſcri- 
bing no particular perſons, the meſſengers were ſupported in a diſcretional 


oppreflive power of taking up whoever they ſuſpected of coming within the 


limits of the warrant. But the preſent times were more critical : as an opinion 


was current that the adminiſtration of affairs was conducted upon arbitrary 


principles, a ſevere ſcrutiny was made into all the actions of the miniſtry, with 
a view. of purſuing} them to extremity; if they were found to deviate in any 
reſpect from the ſtrict line of rigid law. The advantage was gained, for a 
warrant of this nature was iſſued by lord Halifax againſt the author, &c. of the 
North Briton No. 45; and as it was not difficult to find a man who did not aim 
at concealment, the meſſengers on the laſt day of April, took into cuſtody John 
Wilkes, Eſq; member for Ayleſbury in Buckinghamſhiree. 100 
Whether Mr. Wilkes was the author of this paper or not, the manner of 
apprehending him was clearly an infringement of the rights of the ſubject; 
and it proved eventually no leſs fortunate for the people in general than 
for Mr. Wilkes in particular, that he had ſpirit enough to withſtand the ſecre- 
tary's warrant, and was in circumitances that would by no means induce him to 
overlook the opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by ſo popular a meaſure. 
Every man will endeavour to free himſelf from oppreſfion; but prudent men 
comfortably ſettled in life generally ſtudy to enjoy their property quietly with- 
out hazard; and are content with eſcaping, or even with compounding matters 


to get free from, a litigation with powerful antagoniſts: it is not this claſs of 


men therefore that may be expected in ordinary caſes to aſſert their rights to the 
utmoſt, out of a regard to their country. Men, on the other hand, who have 
little to riſk, either of property or reputation, are ſure to be gainers by acting 
popular parts: When ſuch men therefore become the objects of miniſterial 
indignation, they deſerve that their private motives ſhould be overlooked ; and 


they are intitled to ſupport ſo far as juſtice will. warrant. countenancing them; 
meerly as occaſions for vindicating the common liberties of mankind againſt the 


eneroaching hands of power. 5 775 
Mr. Wilkes ranked among this latter claſs; he was a gentleman of great 
abilities; his circumſtances had been rendered precarious by a life of habitual 
diſpation; and it was ſtrongly reported that his ſituation had induced him to 
pay his court to lord Bute during his adminiſtration, to obtain the government 
of Canada; though without effect *. Had he proved ſucceſsful in this appli- 
cation, an embargo would have been laid upon the activity of his patriotiſm; but 
24 oo jor be- 4 a line 


x Smoller's Contio, vol. V. p· 211. Eſſay on Patriotiſm. 80. 1768. 
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En a line of conduct now opened to him equally profitable, without ſubjecting hin 
3/63, @ Way fink e eg ee lo wm). 
Upon Mr. Wilkes's apprehenſion, he obtained a habeas corpus from, the 
court of Common Pleas ; notwithſtanding which his papers were arbitrarily 
ſeized, and he was committed cloſe priſoner to the Tower. On May zu be 
was brought to the bar of the court of Common Pleas, where he addreſſed him. 


ſelf to the judges on the illegality and hardſhips of his commitment, in a bold. 


and animated ſpeech: his caſe was learnedly argued, but che court requiring 
ttutme to conſider it, he was remanded back until the 6th, when after another 
| ſpirited addreſs to the court, the lord chief juſtice Pratt proceeded to give his 
opinion upon the three following point. 
1. The legality of Mr. Wilkes's commitment. W ui toons; 
„ O08, 0 necelfity for a ſpecification of thoſe particular paſſages in the 
forty- fifth number of the North=-Briton, which had been deemed a libel, And, 
3. Mr. Wilkes's privilege as a member of parliament. 
With regard to the firſt point his lordſhip obſerved, that he ſhould conſider 
the warrant of a ſecretary of ſtate as in no reſpect ſuperior to the warrant of 2 
common juſtice of peace; and that no magiſtrate had in reality: a right ex gfici, 
to apprehend any perſon, without ſtating the particular crime of which he was 
accuſed. Yet he remarked at the fame time, that there were many precedents, 
where a nice combination of circumſtances gave ſo ſtrong a ſuſpicion of 
facts, that a magiſtrate was nevertheleſs ſupported in a commitment, without 
receiving any particular information for the foundation of the charge. He 
was therefore of opinion that Mr. Wilkes's commitment was not illegal. 
As to the ſecond point in diſpute, he was of opinion that no ſpecification 
was neceſſary; for had the whole paper been inſerted in the warrant, the 
nature of the offence did not reſt in the boſom of a judge without the afſiſtance 


of a jury. 5 | | PO3 EC 4114 hl 
Upon the third point, he remarked, that there were but three caſes that 
could poſſibly affect the privilege of a member of parliament ; and theſe were 
treaſon, felony, and the peace; by which is to be underſtood a breach of the 
peace. He obſerved that the commitment of the ſeven biſhops to the Tower“, 
was on the plea that they had endeavoured to diſturb the peace; Which at that 
arbitrary time was judged ſufficient to forfeit their privilege, when there was 
but one honeſt judge out of four in the court of King's-bench, and he declined 
giving any opinion. Mr. Wilkes, he ſaid, ſtood accuſed of writing a libel, 
which, .though a high miſdemeanor in the law, did not amount 'to either trea- 
ſon, felony, or breach of the peace; that at moſt it had but a tendency to diſturb 
the peace, and therefore could not be ſufficient | to deſtroy the privilege of a 
member of parliament : as a member of parliament therefore Mr. Wilkes 
was immediately diſcharged. ent 9 10 8 
- Weſtminſter hall was thronged with people eager to know the event of this 
intereſting affair; and after Mr. Wilkes had returned his thanks to the court 


and to ſerjeant Glynn who pleaded his cauſe, they gave unanimous os 
* . | wee Ck i : tinue 
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* See p. 260, ante. 
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iberty, he applied by letter to the ſecretaries of ſtate for the reſtitution of his 
wi ANC I | th 
115 the advantage he had gained: the ſame privilege that protected his perſon 4 
muſt alſo ſecure his property from violation; for nothing could be more cruelly, 
oppreflive than by an act of power to invade his private drawers and papers, and 
oſſeſs themſelves: of thoſe ſecrets which attend every man's affairs, and ought 


been robbed, and am informed that the ſtolen goods are in the poſſeſſion of 


One or both of your lordſhips. I therefore inſiſt that you do forthwith return 


« them.” In anſwer, they confeſſed the detention of his papers, but promiſed 
to teturn ſuch as did not lead to a proof of his guilt; a very weak evaſion of a 
charge the coarſeneſs of which might puzzle them, as it could not be denied. 
in as direct terms. The next day Mr. Wilkes applied to a juſtice of peace for a 
wartant to ſearcly the houſes of the two ſecretaries; but this the magiſtrate 


would not venture to grant. An information was filed againſt him at the king's 


ſuit in the court of King's-bench as author of the North Briton, and on the 
meeting of the parliament, the proceedings againſt Mr. Wilkes were laid before 
the houſe'of commons, he being a member of that Houſe': the houſe voted. it 
a falſe, ſcandalous and malicious libel; and as ſuch: ordered it to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Mr. Wilkes on thei fame day complained to the houſe, of 
the breach of privilege by the impriſonment of his perſon; | the plundering his 
houſe by ſeizing his papers; and by the ſerving him with a ſubpœna upon an 
information in the court of King's- benen 

When Mr. Wilkes obtained his releaſe from the Tower, his popularity 


induced him to ſet up à printing-preſs in his own houſe; he advertiſed: the 


proceedings of the adminiſtration; with all the original papers; and the North. 
Briton was republiſhed. © By corrupting his workmen the miniſtry obtained a 
copy of a prophane and obſcene burleſque of Pope 
Eflay on Woman; of which he had worked off about a dozen for the uſe of 


ſome ſelect friends, Patriotiſm however, like charity, Was eſtetmed ſufficient 


to cover a multitude of fins: fo that neitlier the uſe made of this: diſeovery to 
depreciate Mr. Wilkes's character, nor the induſtrious circulation of all the 
follies and errors of his private life, ſome of which were diſhonourable enough; 
wete able to prejudice him in the opinion of the public: when the indirect 
practices, by which the particulars were procured; and the views of a diſap- 


d the terms he made uſe of, ſufficiently ſhewed : his determination to 


's Eſſay on Man, intitled an 


% 
* 
A 


1763. ; 


pointed miniſtry, to divert their attention from points of general importance, 


were conſidered; with which it was argued his private character was nowiſe 


concerned, - In ſhort Mr. Wilkes became idolized' as much as ever Dr. Sache- 


verel was; No. 45 was continually chalked upon every wall in town; and: 


every witling in tlie public papers tortured his invention to find combinations and 


alluſions to Yluſtrate the myſterious properties of this favourite number.. 
On the zd of December, when the North Briton No. 45 was ordered to be 
bur ned at the R oyal Exchange, a great mob aſſembled to obſtruct; the execu- 
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tion. They began with pelting the hangmay, conſtables; and other inferic; 
r563z- officers; and afterward extended their inſults even to the ſheriffs; - A bills: 
| ſnatched from the fire prepared to burn the paper, was hurled at the chariot of 
Mr. ſheriff Harley, broke the front glaſs and wounded him: ſo that finding 
the tumult dangerous, he haſtened to the manfion-houſe to conſult the lord. 
mayor; the executioner equally apprehenſive of his own ſafety followed, and 
the conſtables moſt of'-whoſe' ſtaves were broken, recollected their perſona} - 
ſecurity, and declined all farther reſiſtance. The paper had indeed been partly 
conſumed by being held over a lighted link, but a remnant of it was reſcued 
and carried off in triumph: the mob in the evening reſolving to ridicule! the affair 
by a mock repreſentation of their own, prepared a bonfire at Temple- 
bar, where a large jack boot, in alluſion to the name of the late head of the 
treaſury, was committed to the flames with all poſſible marks of contempt and 
exultation. The thanks of the houſe of commons were voted to the ſheriffs for 
their reſolute behaviour in the execution of their order; but when a motion of 
the ſame nature was propoſed in the court of common- council, it paſſed in the 
een . . A to. a3oy ady.4 
Several proſecutions. were commenced againſt the under ſecretary of ſtate, and 
the meſſengers,” by Mr. Wilkes and others who were apprehended on his ac- 
count; in which verdicts were given in favour'of the plaintiffs. ; The lord chief 
juſtice Pratt, in his charge to the jury in Mr. Wilkes's cauſe, expreſſed his 
opinion as to the illegality of the general warrant; but modeſtly ſubmitted his 
own judgment to that of the other judges, and of the houſe of peers: adding 
« if theſe higher juriſdictions ſhould declare my opinion erroneous, I ſubmit as 
e will become me; and kiſs the rod; but I muſt; fay, I ſhall always conſider it 
«© as a rod of iron for the chaſtiſement of the people of Great Britain“ 
In the courſe of theſe tranſactions a duel took place between Mr. Wilkes and 
Samuel Martin, Eſq; late ſecretary of the treaſury, occaſioned by the wanton 
ſcurrilous treatment of that gentleman's character in the North Briton: in this 
rencounter Mr. Wilkes received a wound in the body from a piſtol bullet 
which diſabled him from obeying an order of the houſe of commons for his at- 
tendance to anſwer the charge exhibited; againſt him, and, for them to examine 
his own complaints of breach of privilege. His time for appearance was en- 
larged upon this event, but the houſe at length, to be ſatisfied as to the real pro- 
greſs of his recovery, ordered a phyſician and ſurgeon of their own appointment to 
viſit him and repòrt his condition. Theſe gentlemen, Mr, Wilkes did not chuſe 
to admit; but while the parliament was adjourned for the Chriſtmas holidays, 
gave a convincing proof of timely activity by retiring to France from thoſe in- 
conveniencies that might follow the loſs of his parliamentary privilege; Which 
was now reaſonably to be appreh ended. x | 


» 4 
. * 


The houſes met January 19th, 1764, when the commons voted that Mr. 


0 


- 


Wilkes, by withdrawing himſelf. to a foreign country, without aſſignin g a ſuf- 
ficient cauſe, had been guilty of a contempt of the authority of that houſe; and 


that they would proceed to examine evidence upon the charge againſt wu 
$107 . . | ns; * 8 18 
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His expulſion was then carried, and a writ- iſſued for the election of another 


for Ayleſbury in his room. 


Lunenburg; in the great council chamber at St. James's, by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury: her portion being 80, ooo. On the 2oth, the lord- mayor, alder- 
men, and commons, preſented addreſſes to his majeſty, to the princeſs of Wales, 


— 4 
A . 
* 9 
* 
* k 8 


and to the prince and princeſs, - on occaſion of this alliance. The prince refided 


at Somerſe 


parliament *. 


t houſe during his ſhort ſtay in England; and was naturalized by the 


. Charles Dingley, Eſq ; under whoſe inſpection the new city road had lately 8 


been compleated, laid a ſcheme before the corporation, for forming a ſtreet 


from the front of the manſion-houſe to Moorfields, which would thus commu- 


nicate with that new road; the conſideration of which had been referred to a 


committee. This committee, on the 18th, reported that by Mr. Dingley's pro- 


poſal they were to agree with. the prebendary of Finſbury for a new leaſe of 


4 eſtate the city held of him, at 2000. per annum. rent, and 6000 J. fine ; 
whereas the annual rent of their preſent leaſe was but 39 J. 135. 4d. that the 


purchaſe of houſes to open the ſtreet would come to 6 or 8000/7. and that the 


expence of forming the ſtreet and erecting new houſes on each fide, was eſti- 


mated at 150,000/., They therefore thought it was not for the intereſt of the 


city to engage in the undertaking ; which opinion was ſtrengthened by a petition 


from ſeveral of the principal inhabitants, repreſenting the difficulties the fami- 
lies would be put to, on being turned out of their habitations ; many of whom 
might be ruined by a removal from the ; where they get their livelihood. 
The opening projected would certainly have had a very fine effect, and the 


temporary inconveniencies of a few individuals ought never to obſtruct public 


improvements; but when no thought is taken under new alterations of provid- 
ing houſes ſuitable- to the condition of thoſe whoſe houſes are taken down to 


make way for them, their remonſtrances call for ſerious conſideration. The 


building large magnificent houſes for tradeſmen is carried now to a pernicious 
extreme: the rents are exorbitant; the tenants appear and live in proportion; 
they are often entered upon eredit; the profeſſions carried on in them will not 
always ſupport ſuch increaſed expences ; and how precarious the ſituation of 
tradeſmen is rendered under the combined effects of all theſe circumſtances, is 
too well known to be pointed out. | 1111 


Mr. Wilkes was tried, though abſent, on February 21ſt, before lord chief | | 


juſtice Mansfield, in the court of King's-bench Weſtminſter, for republiſhing 

the North Briton, No. 45. with notes, printed at his own houſe; and for 

printing an infamous book called An Eſſay on Woman; of both which offences 

he was found guilty, and the proceedings againſt him, on account of his non- 

appearance, ſoon extended to an outlawry. 12 
® 4 Geo, III. e. 4. 54 


& 


425 
ene 280 3 
member | 4 . , 5 : x IS. 1 | „ „ 4 1764. 5 
On the 16th his majeſty's eldeſt ſiſter the princeſs Auguſta was married to 
his ſerene highneſs Charles William Ferdinand, hereditary- prince of Brunſwic 
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I. The court of common-council was on the ſame day employed on the other 
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fide of the affair, by voting the thanks of the court to the city repreſentatives for 
their zealous and ſpirited endeavours to aſſert the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, by their laudable attempt, in the late debates in parliament, to ohtajy | 
a ſcaſonable and parliamentary declaration, That a general warrant for appre. 

% hending and ſeizing the authors, printers and publiſhers of a ſeditious libel, * 
« together with their papers, is not warranted by law :” and to exhort. them, 
in the warmeſt manner, ſteadily to perſevere in their duty to the crown, and 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſecure the houſes, papers, and perſons of the ſub- 
je& from arbitrary and illegal violations. This was followed by another reſo- 
lution, expreſſing that, as the independency and uprightneſs of judges i; 
« eſſential to the impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and one of the beſt ſecu- 
« rities to the rights and liberties of the ſubje&, this court, in manifeſtation 


.« of the juſt ſenſe of the firmneſs and integrity of the right honourable Sir 


« Charles Pratt, lord chief juſtice of his majeſty's court of common-pleas, doth 
« direct, that the freedom of this city be preſented to his lordſhip, and that he 
* be deſired to ſit for his picture to be placed in Guildhall &; in gratitude for 
« his honeſt and deliberate deciſion upon the validity of a warrant which had 
«  heen frequently produced to, but, ſo far as appears to this court, neyer de- 
«© bated in the court of King's-bench ; by which he hath eminently diſtin- 


_ «©, oviſhed his duty to the king, his juſtice to the ſubject, and his knowledge 


'«6 of the law.” . | Et IR 
The example of the city of London in inſtructing and thanking their mem- 


I” 


bers for their conduct in relation to general warrants, and in their public ac- 
knowledgments to lord chief juftice Pratt, was followed by many corporations 
and communities in England ; extending alſo to Dublin and ſome other places 
in Ireland. $0.61 , Jo: N y — — 8 

Thus was the public attention determined to affert an important point of na- 
tional liberty, even though it was in favour of a man whoſe conduct could not 


be deliberately juſtified. Fortunately. however for Mr. Wilkes, the generality 
of mankind did not make nice diſtinctions in ſo 2 an affair; nor indeed 
was it eaſy to ſeparate his perſonal concern from the 


public cauſe : hence it was 
found that there was no way to get the better of the miniſtry, but by ſupporting 
Mr. Wilkes ; whoſe abilities and intrepidity gave him conſequence in the dil- 
pute, though his private embarraſſments proved for ſome time a great obſtruction 
to the intentions formed in his favour. - a6 

That ſome moderation might appear on the part of government, a treatil./ 
publiſhed at this time intitled Droit le Roy, which was a rhapſody of all the 
prerogatives at any time attributed to the kings of England, was ordered by par- 


liament to be burned by the common hangman at Weſtminſter-hall gate, and 


at the Royal Exchange. 26 % 
: - Judge Pratt's picture was accordingly placed there « 8. P. Q. L. in curia municipali poni juſſerunt 
with this inſcription under it. Hanc Iconem | © nono kal. Mar. A. D. 1764, Gulielmo Bridgen, 
«« Caroli Pratt, eq. ſummi judicis C. B. in honorem | arm. Prat, Urb.““ ia aver 


Nm tanti viri Anghice libertatis lege aſſertoris fidi, | , 


— 
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| The frequency of fires in London and Weſtminſter occaſioned the "paſſing 


« An act for the better regulating of buildings, and to prevent miſchiefs that 


« may happen by fire 
therein mentioned“. 


caſes where it was neceſſary to pull down and rebuild party walls, whether 


nay happen by fire within the weekly bills of mortality, and other places 


| | 5 Fo: 1 t n PT $640 
By this ſtatute, the former regulations of party walls + are extended to all 


1764. 


either of the adjoining houſes ſhall require to be rebuilt or not. Party walls are 


ordered to be at leaſt two bricks and a half thick in the cellar ; two bricks thick 


fom thence up to the garret floor; and from thence one brick and. a half thick, 


it leaſt 18 inches above the gutters and roofs. Reſtrictions are laid upon the 


ſetting timbers or joiſts ' into ſuch party walls: no timbers are allowed to be 


placed under the hearths of chimneys ; nor within nine inches of the funnels or 


fues ; and where timber buildings are erected adjoining to any houſe, the tim- 
bers are prohibited from being let into the walls of ſuch houſe. Surveys ate to 
be taken within 14 days after any new built houſes are covered in, and their 
conformity to theſe regulations properly atteſted ; :modes are preſcribed for the 
kttling private differences where property is intermixed, with other matters for 


which thoſe who need particular information muſt conſult the act itſelf  _- 


On the 18th of June during a thunder ſtorm, the lightning attracted by the 
beautified ſpire of St. Bride's church in Fleet-ſtreet, ſhattered- it greatly: one 


ſtone forced out of its place, broke through the roof of the building, another 
fell on the top of an adjoining houſe; and many pieces of broken ſtone and 


ſhivers were ſcattered about, though providentially without hurting any body., 


The ſpire was cracked in ſeveral places, fo that it was found neceſſary to rebuild 


it. The ſtorm was more violent at other places in the country than in town; 


but as London is peculiarly expoſed to the danger of lightning by the many 7 


pointed ſpires which advance to meet it, the ſafety of thoſe buildings, and more 
eſpecially of the inhabitants, call for that protection which experiment has diſ- 
covered, and which has already been hinted on a former occaſion 4. p 


The inhabitants of the metropolis had an affecting claim to their known hu- 


manity laid before them. at the latter end of this ſummer, which deſerves to be 


recorded to their honour. One colonel Stumpel, an officious German ſoldier of 


fortune, pretending authority from the Britiſh miniſtry d, had engaged about 
boo proteſtant Wurtzburghers and Palatines to emigrate from their own coun- 
try, by a promiſe of ſettling them in the iſlands of St. John, and Le Croix, in 
America, After they had been ſhipped for England, finding himſelf unable to 


fulfil his contract, he abandoned them; and upon their arrival in London, they 
were in immediate danger of periſhing for want, without the knowledge of our 


language to make their diſtreſsful caſe known. About 400 of them who were 
able to pay their paſſage, were permitted to come on ſhore, where they lay in 


Iii 2 


the neighbouring fields without neceſſaries or covering from the heavy 8 6 
| | T5 35 while 


* Stat. 4 Geo. III. c. 14. The reader is to underſtand | - 7 Vid.” 131 An 1. 1 5 
a wthorit iſavowed afterward in the 


that this att does not extend to the city of London. | $ His authority was d 
+ Stat, 11 Geo. I. c. 28, See p. 324, ante. ] London Gazette. 
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while the remainder continued on board a ſhip in nearly as deſtitute a conditio 

The Rev. Mr. Wachſel, miniſter of the German Lutheran church in Ayliffe. 

ſtreet, laid their affecting ſtory before the public in the news, papers on the laß 

day of Auguſt ; before 11 o'clock on the ſame day, tents were tent them from 

the Tower, by his majeſty's order; before night, the paſſage of thoſe detained 

in the veſſel was defrayed, and 3oo/. ſent for their inſtant ſupport. Not ,, 

hour was loſt where neceſſities were ſo preſſing; donations flowed in from all 

hands; even a benevolent baker who paſſed them, is ſaid to have left his whole 

| baſket of bread among them. A phyſician, ſurgeon, and a man- mid wife, at. 

tended them in their reſpective capacities; ſubſcriptions were opened for them; 

and Mr. Wachfel with other benefactors formed themſelves into a committee, 

and applied to the king to learn his pleaſure as to their future diſpoſal. His ma. 

_ jeſty communicated his intention to eſtabliſh them in South Carolina, ordered 

1 50 ſtands of arms to be delivered to them for their defence, and contracts were 

made for their tranſportation : when every thing was prepared for their com- 

fortable embarkation, their camp behind Whitechapel church was broke up, 

and they went on board ſinging. hymns of thankſgiving in praiſe of their bene- 

factors, whole charity enabled the committee even to make ſome proviſion for 
them after their landing in America. © | r e 6 

5 The laudable relief granted to theſe deluded emigrants gave riſe to great 

murmuring among our own poor, who were at the ſame time much diſtreſſed 

by the dearneſs of proviſions. . The high prices of neceſſaries have been long an 

object of national attention z many ſchemes have been attempted to lower the 

rates, but there is no counteracting the natural tendency of things. The in- 

ereaſe of the metropolis, combinations among the dealers in proviſions, the 

bounty on corn, the increaſe of horſes, have all been. ſubjects of accuſation ; 

and affociations have been entered into for checking the profits of wholeſale 

dealers in cattle and other neceflaries ; without reflecting how impoſlible it is 

for combinations of this nature to operate uniformly in enhancing the neceſſaries 

of life. Articles of foreign growth and precarious importation may indeed 

be monopolized in a few warehouſes by overgrown traders; but in commodities 

which are the produce, and the food of every county, the multitude of compe- 

titors is always too great, to allow the markets to be governed by a few. 
The price of all commodities is governed by the quantity; money is as much 

a commodity as any of the articles it purchaſes. The quantity of money has 
been increaſing ever fince the Norman conqueſt, and more eſpecially ſince the 

diſcovery of the American mines; money has therefore been gradually decreaſ- 

ing in value, or what is the ſame thing, all commodities have grown progreſſively 

dearer:” If this alteration operated uniformly, it would not be felt, but continue 

a meer object of ſpeculation; but the misfortune is that the firſt advantage of the 

increaſe of money is felt by the rich, and the firſt effects of its diminution in 

value is felt by the poor: hence it is that the dearneſs of commodities has been 3 

popular complaint in all ages. Such are the natural cauſes of the e 
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Since the. eſtabliſhment of public funds, the riſe of every article of conſump- 1 
tion in price, has been accelerated beyond its relative proportion to the value f 
money; by the continual accumulation of taxes on them, of which the con- 
ſumer is frequently obliged to pay double the impoſition, It has been hinted 5 lt 
that the poſitive increaſe of ſpecie muſt operate in advancing the prices of com — 
modities. But public and Private credit are carried to an extream; and if no — _ 
eſfectual check is given to the unlimited creation, and circulation of ideal money, — 
conſiſting meerly in ſtrokes of ink upon ſlips of paper; this artificial method of | 
raiſing the value of commodities without any equivalent ſubſiſting, may produce 
effects which topping ſuch currency, the diſtreſſes felt in the South-ſea failure 
will revive and involve the whole body of people! Again, every idle perſon is an 
proprietors of all the funds, with the whole legion of the placemen and penſioners 
under the preſent extravagant ſyſtem of government, incteaſe the number of the 
idle: and as they live in as fathionable a way as their incomes will afford, they 
contribute their aſſiſtance to raiſe the prices of every thing by eonſuming more in 
proportion than they could afford if they earned what they ſpend. This effect 
of the competition of rich purchaſers, is verified by the more than ordinary 
advance in the price of proviſions ſince the laſt peace. Many great fortunes were 
gaihed by the late proſperous war ; many gftoniſbing unacruunt able fortunes have 
deen ſince brought home from the Eaſt: and theſe being rapidly acquired 
by men originally of low ſtation, their oſtentation and luxury prove very perni- 
cious to thoſe whoſe gains are the produce of honeſt and actual labour. This 
increaſe of wealth in few hands, will long operate to depreſs the poor, before 
they can advance their labour in proportion to the advance of prices which 
luxury occaſions. In the mean time we feel all the evils which reſult from 
extreams; extream profuſion among the rich, and extream diſtreſs among the 
poor: whether the correction of theſe irregularities in our political ſyſtem wil! 1 
be elected by time, or whether it will be left to that courſe of cure; are points co 
not altogether: ſo.clear, as it is that no coffee-houſe ſchemes; however well in- Mn 
tended, can anſwer any farther, purpoſe than furniſhing ſome temporary amuſe- 
„ c bo big logh of Io ang i 5 
The death of Sir Thomas Harrifon chamberlain of London, brought on the 
| election of a ſucceflor to that important office, on January 1 gth 1765. The 
candidates were aldermen Janſſen, and Furner; deputies Long, and Ellis; = 
with meſſ. Freeman, Fill, and Bonus: The latter candidate to favour his — 
election, threw out an inſinuation that if he was choſen, he would diſcloſe a =_ 
lecret of great pecuniary advantage to the city. If any thing of ſervice to the 
corporation lay within the compaſs of his knowledge, the free communication 
of it as it became a good citizen, would have operated more in his favour, 3 
than a ſtipulation: that: ſprang meerly from ſelf- intereſt. A committee of the | 4 
common-council was however ordered to confer with him on his propoſal ; 
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when the only ſecret diſcovered was, a ſcheme to procure the office by amuſing 
the public; which not ſucceeding he declined the conteſt. The ſhew! of 
hands declared in favour of alderman Janſſen, who, * had been late in 
offering himſelf, was a gentleman whoſe conduct, both as a magiſtrate and in 


his private capacity, was univerſally eſteemed: ſo that though a poll was 
demanded on the parts of his competitors, his ſuperior claim 


| Sy n to the ſuffrage 
of the citizens, ſtill appeared by the feſult: the only rival whoſe merit 


rendered his pretenſions in any degree formidable being alderman Turner, ho 


his room. 


has ſince ſo worthily' ſerved the office of chief magiſtrate. On the 29th Mr. 
anſſen was ſworn into his new office, and reſigned his gown as alderman of 
Bread ſtreet ward: when Braſs Croſby Eſq; then ſheriff, was choſen alderman in 


On the 14th of February, Mr. John Williams, bookſeller in Fleet-ſtreet, 
ſtood in the pillory in New Palace yard Weſtminſter ; for  republiſhing the 
North - Briton compleat in volumes. The miniſtry gained nothing by this 


| ſentence on the poor bookſeller : the ſpirit of the populace keeping pace with 


their reſentment, and defeating the intention of the ignominy, by diſplaying a 
burleſque exhibition that excited much more attention, and ſentiments diretly 


oppoſite. They ſuſpended near the pillory a jack boot, a Scots bonnet, and an 
axe; and after ſuffering them to hang for ſome time they chopped off the 


cer's company. 


top of the boot, and burned it together with the bonnet with great triumph, | 
In the mean time a gentleman. putting a guinea into a purſe; handed it round 

the aſſembly, and it is faid collected above 200 guineas for Mr. Wilkes's 
benefit. The hackney coach No. 45, carried him to and from the pil- 
lory, nor would the anti- miniſterial driver accept any thing for the uſe of his 


carriage. n e , ; I FIT 3 23 8 
The freedom of the city was on the 23d of March voted to his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Glouceſter in a golden box; and he was admitted of the Gro- 
April 16th came on before the hw of | peers in Weſtminſter-hall, the 
trial of William lord Byron for killing Mr. Chaworth a gentleman of Notting- 


hamſhire, in a duel at the Star and Garter tavern in Pallmall. After examining 


tenſions to the character by the latter. Sir John Brute is made 


are diſmiſſed without burning in the 


witneſſes as to the circumſtances of the rencounter, the lords next day acquitted 
the priſoner of murder, declaring him only guilty of manſlaughter: and as by 
an old ſtatute *, in all caſes wherein peers are allowed the benefit of clergy, they 

er loſs of inheritance, or corruption of 
blood; lord Byron was enlarged on paying his fees. 
Much might be ſaid on the cuſtom „ that abfurd relic of gothic 


| duelling 
barbariſm ; which ſtill compels every man to riſk his life at demand, on the 
moſt frivolous, or even the moſt inſulting and cruel occaſions. The laws of 
honour have ſo little connexion with thoſe of honeſty, that a man may ſupport 


his claim to the title of a gentleman by the former, after he has forfei 2 4 
to ſtate t 


behaviour 


: * 1 Edw. VI. c. 12, 


— 
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behaviour of ſome. men of honour very juſtly when he, ſays—74 He comes to 7; 
amy houſe, eats my meat, lies with my wife, diſhonours my family, gets a 
« baſtard to inherit my eſtate; and when I aſk a civil account of all this,—fir, 


bp; =: 


« ſays he, I wear a ſword |! 


| 75 he 11 KS? 45 . | EF: 50 
The hardſhips of the Spital- fields weavers made them very riotous and gave 


eat diſturbance to the metropolis in the month of May this year. The Engliſh - 


| bobiliy⸗ very little to the credit of their political principles, or even to their taſte, 
iſtinguiſh themſelves: by a fondneſs for the tinſel flimſy. productions of France; 


nation who are our moſt dangerous competitors in trade, and whoſe ambitious | 
ſchemes long experience teaches us to be very watchful againſt ; in preference 
to the more correct, more ſubſtantial, and equally elegant, fabrications of 


their own country. The well known jealouſy the land owners entertain of the 
trading intereſt, may lead us to,conclude that the nobles look back with regret 
on the extinction of their feudal powers over their baronies and manors ; and 
that they with rather to check than promote thoſe induſtrious arts af home, 
which are ſo favourable to independence and liberty ; and, which enable mer- 
chants and tradeſmen by the exertion of perſonal talents, to rival the advantages 


of meer birth and hereditary poſſeſſions. The fact, however, is, that numbers 


| of them, when they purpoſe to emulate each other in oſtentation, diſplay them- 
ſelves in the richeſt manufactures of France; which they diſtreſs our labouring 


poor, defraud their king, and violate the laws they give their voice to, by ln. | 


porting clandeſtinely. - 


Early in the laſt ſummer a great body of journeymen filk weavers had pre- 


ſented a petition to the king, repreſenting their hardſhips from the clandeſtine 
importation of French ſilks; againſt which they prayed relief. Their ſenſations of 
this cruel and illicit commerce were ſoon after aggravated, by the ſeizing a large 


book of French patterns, containing ſeveral thouſands of ſamples from 5s. to-5/. 


per yard; which book had been ſecretly handed about among the mercers by 
French agents: to which muſt be added the occaſional diſcoveries made from 
time to time, of parcels of rich ſuits made up in Paris by private orders from 
perſons in London for their own wearing. A bill calculated for their relief 
was thrown out of the houſe of peers, which occaſioned meetings of the wea- 
vers in greater numbers than conſiſted with the, peace of civil government; and 
their reſentment was principally pointed againſt the duke of Bedford, who they 
were informed was a principal oppoſer of the bill. On the 14th of May a large 
body of them, having a black flag as an emblem of their miſery carried 
before them, marched from Spital- fields to St. James's palace, to make another 
Tepreſentation to the king; but his , majeſty with the queen being gone to 
Richmond before they arrived, the greateſt part of them followed and obtained 
an anſwer through a lord in waiting that his majeſty would do all in his power 
foetheir rel ». Be . 
The motions ef ſuch formidable numbers alarmed the city, and cauſed the 
lord-mayor and court of aldermen to iſſue orders for the conſtables in every 
pariſh to repair immediately: to their reſpective watch Houſes with aſſiſtance; and 
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7 AD. 5 remain there till farther orders, for the prevention of any riots that miph 
„ Gn the 16th about 8000'of them aſſembled in Moorfields, and paratied again 
to St. . James's, where they reiterated their requeſts, and received a favourable 
anſwer. They then adjourned to the Green Park, where they drew round one 
Jones who acted in the capacity of their captain or leader; and who adviſe 
them to diſperſe and wait the reſult of his majeſty's aſſurances, and the- inte. 
tions of the parliament. The greateſt part of them appeared ſatisſied and 
diſpoſed to comply with this prudent advice; but whether it was that other 
riotous perſons mixed among them, or that their intentions were altered b 
drink, or that both theſe circumſtances combined to inflame their paſſions; 
they proceeded to Bloomſbury- ſquare with ſuch threats of vengeance againſt the 
duke of Bedford, that it appeared neceflary to ſend a military force for his 
ſecurity. They then diſperſed,” more from fatigue than from any better motiye, 
but aſſembled again the next morning by beat of drum, to the amount as ws 
conjectured of 50,000 ; and forming themſelves under commanders of their 
own - appointing, they marched to Weſtminſter” in three bodies. The one 
croſſed London bridge and went over St. George's-fields and Weſtminſter 
bridge; another down Ludgate-hill and through the Strand; and the third along 
Holborn by Covent Garden. When theſe' three bodies joined again in Old 
and New Palace yards and their neighbourhood,” the avenues to the houſes of 
parliament were ſo crouded, that the members found the utmoſt difficulty in 
paſſing through them. Flags of various colours and kinds of French manufac- 
tures were borne by the women; the men wore red cockades with ſhreds of ſilk 
in their hats; and all joined in loading the mercers with ſevere reproaches for 
difcouraging Engliſh goods. They ſtopped the carriages of the members 
as they paſſed, praying them to take pity on the poor weavers; but in 
general behaved with as much decency as could be expected in ſuch a tumultu- 
ous aſſembly. $6016979 207 ed ad 77 ids, or 7 eee dare... 
However pacific the weavers appeared at preſent, their manner of aſſembling 
and their numbers, rendered it - prudent to prepare againſt ſudden diſorders. 
The firft troop of ' horſe guards, with a party of horſe grenadiers, and three 
companies of foot guards, were ordered to parade to Old Palace yard, where 
they were drawn up before Weſtminſter-hall to clear the paſſage for the members 
to enter the houſe. In the mean time the juſtices of peace for Weſtminſter had 
attended at their new Guildhall ; at which place there was alſo a conference 
between the chieftains of the weavers, their maſters, and the mercers ; when 


— 
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the mob became ſo regardleſs of. this armed forge that they tore up tlſe vtry pave 
ment to ſu pply ith emſelves with ſtones to pelt them: much [miſchief enſued, 
many of the ſoldiers were wounded, ſeveral. people trampled down by the 
horſes ; and great part of the night was employed. in theſe outrages, The 
petitioning Weavers now became actual rioters:; as another party. of them paſſed 
iy Meſſ. Carr and Co. mercers on Ludgate-hih, who, they had been told carried 
on a filk manufacture in France, they demeliſhed the windows, broke the 
lamps, and proceeded to farther miſchief: when the lerd-maybr, ſheriffo, 
with a number of peace officers arrived. The recorder told the 


recorder, 


vlace that unleſs they diſperſed the riot act would be read; and a party of 
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Loh and foot being ſent for, they began to be intimidated, and no other diſor - : 
= „ Ps” . 1 7 8 


| ders happened there. n i * nn 730 ade 15 nan ie 
A court of aldermen had been called the evening before to conſult on proper 


methods for guarding againſt any ill conſequenges from theſe commetions among 
the weavers, A party of ſoldiers from the Tower were ordered on duty ali 
night in Moorfields, another party had been ſent for the ſame: night to Spital - 


fields, where the mob had broken the windows of ſeveral maſter weavers. who 
were reported to have French ſilks in,their houſes. Moorfields cor 


headboroughs, and other peace ↄfficers; ant purſuant. tp an addreſs, of the houſe 


„ 


tinued to be 
occupied tor ſome days by a ſtrong ;hody of guards, attended by conſtables; 


of lords, occaſioned by the inſults offered to the duke of Bedford, a proclama- 


tion for ſuppreſſing riots, tumults, and unlawful aſſemblies, was publiſhed. - By 


the prudence of the magiſtrates, and the aſſurances ef the maſter weavers, the 
diſcontent ſubſided, and tranquillity Was reſtored; though ſeme cenſures 
were paſſed by one of the houſes of parliament, on the lenity obſerved toward th 


rioters. 


It is common for fires to happen in the cloſe narrow ſtreets on each ſide of 


the river below the Tower, about Wapping and Rotherhithe, where they work 
and deal in the combuſtibles uſed in ſhipping.: Two fires, happened this ſum- 


mer of more than ordinary fierceneſa, and within. 8. few. days: of each other; the 


one in Narrow-ſtreet. Shadwell, on May 16th, which conſumed about 60 
houſes ; and the other in Prince's ſtreet Rother hithe June iſt that deſtroyed 206 
houſes, together with a brig and ſeveral lighters in the river: the wind carried 
the lames to a gre..: diſtance, 'but had they been blown as fiercely over the 


Thames, as they were driven from it, the conſequence muſt have been very, 


| fatal to the ſhipping. The loſſes were computed at 10,000 J. of which about 
| 3000/. were incurred by 240 poor families and their ſervants who had not inſured 
tncir property :: but theſe were ſoon indemnified by a humane ſubſcription that 
| Exceeded the eſtimates of the claimants by, upward of 300 ꝓ¹inn: : 5 
The addreſſes preſented to the king by the city on ceremonious occaſions are in 
general too uniform to call for particular mention; but that which was preſented 


to his majeſty Auguſt 28, by che lord-mayor, aldermen, and common- council, on 


| the birth of the prince afterward named William Henry, plainly infinuating a diſ- 


latisfactionwith the adminiſtration of government, gave riſe to debate whether it 
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e London, from their zealous attachment to you | 
* honour and dignity of your crown, whenever a happy. eſtabliſhment of public 


* 


its roRx or LoN DON pay; 


be : received or not % But the conſequences of increaſing the Giſcontent 
being weighed, it was thought prudent to let it paſs; and the citizens wen 


_ thanked as uſual for their dutiful addreſs. The offenſive paſſage was as follows 


ce p ermit us, royal fir,' to allure your / majeſty, that your 4 faithful. Citizens of 
r royal houſe, and the true 


«| meaſures ſol preſent @ favourable cecafon, will be ready to exert their uma 
e abilities in ſupport of ſuch wiſe councils as apparently tend to render Your 
«© majeſty's reign happy and glorious.” s. 7 


The prince and princeſs of Brunſwic having come over to England, the 


court of common council, on October x 5th, voted the freedom of the city to the 


prince, in a golden box of 150. value. At the ſame court a motion was made 
that all members of the common- council ſhould be poſſeſſed of a certain quali. 


cation in point of fortune; but this motion was overruled on a doubt whether 


the court had 32 to enforee ſuch a law. On the 22d, a reſolution was made 
to preſent 500 J. to the ſociety for the encouragement of arts, manufactures, and 
„„ „ 10 evoOhm% 9711194, $8870: ES 7 


* When Stocks-market was re moved to | make way for the manſion-houſe, 
Fleet ditch was arched over from Holborn bridge down to Fleet-ftreet and the 
market placed over it : the building a new bridge at Blackfriars noy 


required the remainder to be covered over down to the river, to make a ſpacious 


avenue toit. The former part conſiſted of two arched channels, but from thence 


it was continued with a ſingle arch twelve feet wide, the ſpace on each fide | 
being filled up with rubbiſh; A ſmall/ part of the ditch is till leſt as an open 


dock, owing to the obſtinately diſputed claim of a private proprietor, which 


may in time fall into leſs tenacious hands: this grand ſewer was ſo far com- 


＋ 


| pleated in the middle of October; and when a ſtreet of houſes ſhall be ſuitably 


erected on each fide, it will be the fineſt part of the cit : 

On the 23d a cauſe was tried in the name of the chamberlain of the city, 
and at the expence of the farrier s company, againſt one Cole a farrier in Thames- 
ſtreet, for exerciſing his trade without being a freeman of London. The defen- 
dant pleaded that having ſerved as a farrier in the Train of Artillery, he was 


intitled by law 4 to exerciſe his trade in any corporation within the king's 
dominions: but proof being made that none of the farriers, drivers of carriages, 


or other ſach perſons, occaſionally employed in the artillery, were ever 
conſidered as part of the military eſtabliſhment ; a verdict was given againſt him. 
To the ſincere grief of the nation his royal highneſs William duke of Cum- 


derland uncle to his majeſty died ſuddenly 6n the laſt day of October, in the 


petition, à copy of it is then delivered, that a proper ] Stat. 3 Geo. III. c. 8. 
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45th year of his age: it was this prince that ſuppreſſed the laſt rebellion in 
favour of the pretender, and notwithſtanding the late political diſputes he ſtill pre- 
ſerved the affections of the people, who juſtly conſidered him as a ſtedfaſt n ta 
iii ee 54 SEA3 TOO; their 
e TE det bog ind oe 1 
Fi... When the ſheriffs of London wait on the king to. | anſwer may be prepared to it, 

Enow his pleaſure when he will receive an addrefsor | + Vid. p 330, ante. | 


_ "I 


| | pe e's a | 155 5 5 ; 


: 


rate or public manner. Their late addreſs: was not yet forgot; and it was 


Eſq; the new mayor, with. the aldermen and recorder, went to 
returned in a private manner LOR NEE 


- * 1 


the morning, at the houſe of one Rutland a peruke maker in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, 


and want of water and due affiſtance in proper time, left the flames to ſeize the 


church-ſtreet, and Cornhill, met, were all on fire at the ſame time. That 
vhich formed the corner of / Gracechurch-ſtreet and Cornhill, was only 
damaged; but the other three were all deſtroyed, as likewiſe all the houſes 
from the corner of Cornhill up Biſhopſgate- ſtreet on both des the Way, to the 


ſhifting about 7 o clock, drove the flames back; when Merchant Taylors-hall 
received ſome damage, every houſe in White-lion court, five houſes on the 
Exchange fide of Cornhill; with upward of 20 in Leadenhall-ſtreet, were all 
conſumed. A party of guards from the Tower were ſent to keep off the mob, 


accident deſtroyed above 100 houſes; and ſome lives were loſt, both by the 
fire and by the fall of walls: a gentleman who ventured among the ruins the 
next day, thinking it poſſible that ſome perſons might be aliye under the 
rubbiſh, actually wayed his hat to draw the attention of the people to the ſpot 
where he ſtood, declaring he was ſure there were people under it. Upon this 
the firemen went inſtantly to work with pick- axes, and opened a vault from 
whence they drew out alive two men, three women, a child about ſix years 
old, a dog, and two cats. The loſs was eſtimated at 100, ooo. and many 
ſufferers not being inſured, a ſubſcription was opened for their relief, to 
which his majeſty gave 1000/7. and the donations ſoon amounted to 30000. 

The ſociety for the ere of arts, manufactures, and commerce, by 
their aſſiduous attention to ſchemes of utility, and by their annual exhibitions 
of paintings and other works of elegance, had excited a ſpirit of emulation 
among the profeſſors of the polite” arts: and 'a, ſociety of painters, ſculptors; 
architects, and engravers, obtained a charter of incorporatio this year, by the 

"AN e K K k 2 99 2 OH DNae? evinags.. name 
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D. 


new. mayor on this occaſion ; for the ſheriffs, were ſent, to court the next day to 
know his majeſty's pleaſure how the -day ſhould be celebrated, whether in a. 


reported they were referred to the meaſure of their reſpect, as the rule of their 
conduct: however the duke's body, being to be buried on the evening of the 
 lord-mayor's day, the lord-mayor received a letter from the lord, chamberlain 
deſiring it might paſs with as little ſhew as poſſible, Accordingly George Nelſon, 


A moſt unhappy fire broke out on the 7th of November, about 3 o'clock. in, 
next door to the corner houſe in Leadenhall-ſtreet. The height of the wind, 


corner houſe z from whence it catched the oppoſite houſes one after the other, | 
ſo that the four corners where Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, Leadenhall- ſtreet, Grace- 


church of St. Martin Outwich at the corner of  Threadneedle-ſtreet ; which | 
with the parſonage houſe adjoining were greatly damaged. Here the flames 
turned down Threadneedle- ſtreet, and. conſumed ſeveral houſes ; but the wind 


and the Royal-Exchange was opened for the goods of the ſufferers. | This ſad 


their real intereſts, amidſt the conteſts; of parties. The citizens appear. to have "77 | 
bern ſomewhat dubious how to.2& with. regard to the annual feſtiyal. of their »765. 
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WIS rer DF LONDON "hag 
A name of the ſociety of artiſts of Great Britain; ts conſiſt of #' proigey, | 
2765. vice-preſident, direckote, and fellows, wich a cbmmen fea? and other corporagy 
powers within the city of London, and tem miles thereof, for the improvement of 

1766. Thepiving of Weſtminſter under the new regulations * was new fat advance 
and the great diſparity in elegance and convenietice between the Weſtminſter 
ſide of Temple bar, and the London fide, was ſo obſervable to every one who 
paſſed through; that the corporation of London, early in the year 1566, pet. 

_ ceived the neceflity of applying to the legiſlature for ſuitable powers to adopt the 
ſame improvements. Theſe were no ſouner obtained than they were exerted ; 
and the advantages London received, from having the enormous ſign boards 
with their heavily, ornamented irons taken down, with the removal of the poſts 

on each fide the ſtreets ; were rather more obfervable here than in Weſtminſter, 
becauſe the ſtreets in general are not quite fo wide. The taking down the gates 
the occaſional. openings made of incommodious paſſages, the covering Fleet- 
ditch over, with the beautiful uniformity of the ſtreets and houſes under the 
new regulations, have ſo altered the genetal appearance of London, that at this 
preſent time of writing it no more teſembles what it was fifty years ago, than the 
beſt part of Weſtminſter now refembles the worſt part of Wapping. An a of 
the ſame nature was alſo procured for the borough of Southwark ; and afterward 

for other ſeparate diſtrifts, which did not come within the general limits of the 
acts already paſſed; as will appear in the note below . 1799 
The act which had imprudently impoſed ſtamp duties on the American co- 
lonies, having been productive of great tumults there, and even of diſcontent 
here; on the principle that the Engliſh Americans having, legal aſſemblies of 
their own in the reſpective provinces, the Britiſh parliament, in which they are 
not repreſented, had no right to tax them: the miniſtry were therefore con- 
yinced of the ' expediency of annulling by parliamentary ſanction, what that 
ſanction could not procure due obedience to. On the 18th of March when his 
majeſty went to the partiament to give his aſſent to the repeal of this miſchievous 
act, the American merchants aſſembled before the houſe of lords, and made a 
moſt numerous and brilliant appearance, to expreſs their ſatisfaction and thank- 
fulneſs: and as ſoon as this Was known in the city, the ſhips in the river diſ- 
played their colours; great numbers of houſes were illuminated; and every de- 
cent and orderly method was obſerved, to demonſtrate the ſenſe that was en- 
tertained of his majeſty's prudence, in conciliating the minds of the people on ſo 


On 
ws Fa 2 


critical an occaſion. 

Vid. p. 415, ar. 1 For St. Martin le Grand, 9 Geo. III. e. 13. For 
+ Stat. 6 Geo. III. c. 26. The appointment of | that part of the pariſh of St. Botolph Aldgate which 
commiſſioners to execute this act was veſted in the | lies in the county of Middleſex,” and part of Eaſt 
court of common-council; but it was provided that | Smithfield ; 7 Geo. III. c. 85. and 9 Geo, III. c. 22. 
the recorder and common ſexjeant ſhould be among For the pariſh of St. Bartholomew the Great London, 
the commiſtioners, See alſo 8 Geo, III. c. 1. [9 Geo. Ul. c. 23. = the pariſh of St. Mary-le- 
A 1 6 Geo: III. g. 24% 0¹ 1 0 e * Bone in the county 0 Middleſex, 10 Geo. III. c. 23. 

S For St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 8 Geo. III. c. 33. | 
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On the 14th of May, the king having given the royal aſſent, among others, 7" 


10 © the bill ta prohibit the importation of foreign wrought ſilks and velvets 
« for a limited time, ſeveral thouſand. weavers went to St. James's, ' with co- 
lours flying, drums beating, and muſic playing, and otherwiſe teſtifying their 
ratitude by loud acclamations. N e TI 
b At a court of common- council held July zoth, a report of Mr. Recorder was 
read concerning the ri ght of the city of London to import 4000 chaldrons of coals 
for the benefit of the city poor; by which it appeared that the corporation were 
intitled by charter to that quantity at 1g. per chaldron leſs duty than is cuſto- 
warily paid at the port of London. When Oliver Cromwell granted a licence 
of this kind * it was an abatement of the whole duty; the exemption now would 
:ove trifling unleſs the act of common- council in.1665 was revived, which re- 
quired the principal city companies to lay up ſtores in ſummer to ſell to the poor 
in winter; as has already been noted under that year . OY 


As by the building a bridge at Blackfriars, the Sunday ferry which was carried 
on there by the Watermen's company for charitable purpoſes was ruined ; the 
bridge committee agreed on the 19th of Auguſt to transfer 13,650/. conſolidated 


4 per cents. to the rulers of the company, as a recompenſe for the loſs : the in- 
tereſt of which money was appropriated: to the ſame uſes as the profits of the 


| ferry uſed te be? „ apt: en vas itnn | | To 
Complaints ſtill continued to be made of the dearneſs of proviſions, which 
had even produced tumults in different parts of the country; where the popu- 
lace violently ſeized corn, and other articles which they fold among themſelves 


at prices of their own ſettling, and paid the money to the right owners. A 


' proclamation was enen on the 1oth of September, for putting the laws in 
0 


execution againſt foreſtalling, regrating, and engroſſing of corn: but though 
theſe laws are wiſely provided againſt thoſe undue practices, and ought never to 


1766, x; 
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be neglected; yet the evil, as has been already intimated r, appears to have a 


deeper origin, by the inefficacy of all ordinary meaſures to remove the effects. 


On the 23d, the court of aldermen reſolved to ſend the ſheriffs to lay the diſ- 
treſſes of the poor before his majeſty; and on the 26th, two proclamations ap- 


peared, the one reciting that the price of corn continuing to riſe, the ſtock in 


hand being very inconſiderable, and the receſs of the parliament not allowing a 


preſent remedy ſuited to the emergency; his majeſty, by the advice of the privy 
council, thought proper to lay an embargo on all veſſels laden or to be 0 
for exportation, with wheat or flour, until the 14th of November &: the other 
to prohibit the diſtillation of ſpirits from wheat. e. 
On the 1ſt of October, the princeſs Caroline Matilda, youngeſt ſiſter to his 
majeſty, was married at St. James's chapel by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
the young king of Denmark ; the duke of York being proxy for the ' abſent 


© Vid. p. 201, ante, 75 proclamation ; but this diſpenſing power, however 
+ Vid, p. 221, ante. well intended, being ſeverely cenſured as irregular, 
I Vid. p. 428, ante. an act was afterward paſſed, (7 Geo. III. c. 7.) for 


The term was afterward prolopgued by another | indemnifying all perſons advifing, or acting under it. 
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b. king : her portion was 100, ooo. The next morning ſhe ſet out for Denmak 
1566, With a train and an eſcort ſuited to her regal dignity ; and a few days afterward, 
a congratulatory addreſs was preſented to his majeſty from the city of London 
on this event, and the birth of a princeſs which happened two days before the 
marriage. | | . | 
y The elegant ſtatue of queen Elizabeth, which heretofore ſtood over the great 
arch on the weſt ſide of Ludgate, was this month placed in a niche over the eaſt 
end of St. Dunſtan's church Fleet-ſtreet, and elegantly painted; with the fol. 
lowing inſcription under it.“ This ſtatue of queen Elizabeth formerly ſtood on 
« the weſt fide of Ludgate : that gate being taken down in 1760, to open the 
« ſtreets, it was given by the city to Sir Francis Goſling, knight, and alder. 
„man of this ward, who cauſed it to be placed here. py” 
The arches of Blackfriars-bridge being now compleated from the Southwark 
ſhore two within two or three on the London fide, a temporary wooden gallery 
for the conveniency of foot-paſſengers was erected over the ſtone arches ſo far as 
| they were built ; and from the laſt arch was conducted afide down flights of 
| ſtairs to connect with a gallery or bridge carried on piles from Blackfriars, and 
built ſo as not to interfere with the edification of the remaining arches. This 
foot bridge was opened on the 19th of November, and the toll impoſed by the 
act, collected from all paſſengers ; the numbers of which increaſed daily. Fines 
for ſheriffs to the amount of 16,200/, had been received fince May 1758, to- 
ward the purpoſes of this bridge ® _ * 
1767 At a court of common-council held January 22d, 1767,, Mr. Deputy Pater- 
fon, to whoſe abilites the city has often been greatly indebted, laid a plan before 
the corporation for raifing 232,000/. for the following purpoſes. | 
For diſcharging the debt due to the artificers employed in the alterations 


- 


of London- bridge — L 12,000 

| For compleating the new-bridge and its avenues. — 58, zoo 
For exempting the bridge from the toll! — 144. ooo 

For embanking the river between Paul's-wharf, and Milford-lane = 7,500 

For repairs of the Royal Exchange — 10, ooo 

For rebuilding the goal of Newgate - —— | 50,000 

125 UT t 282,000 


N The duties for raiſing the intereſt on the orphans debt, which had been pro- 
. vided for by two acts of parliament +, had, as this gentleman ſhewed, produced a 
ſurplus which by computation would in about 35 years, ending with the year 
1803, diſcharge the whole debt. He therefore propoſed that theſe duties with 
Certain alterations ſhould be continued to 1827 ; and that upon the credit of the 
fund thus -conſtituted, the common-council ſhould be authorized to raiſe 
126,000/. part of the above ſum, at 34 per cent. that from midſummer 1708, 
the ſurplus of the fund be applied firſt in diſcharge of the 12,000/. due on the 
account of London- bridge; ſecondly in the payment of 144,0007. aue OMe 
Had. Hy” r Eb 


5 | c. 29. See pages 278, and 359. 
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on the new-bridge account; thirdly in extinction of the orphans debt; an 
laſtly in ſatisfaction of the 126,000/. propoſed to be raiſed . Mr. Paterſon re- 


4 , | ; 9  & 
ceived the thanks of the court, the plan was approved, and a petition to par- 
lament agreed on to carry it into execution 7. * 


About the cloſe of the year 1755, a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the right of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens, to the hoſpitals of St. Bar- 
tholome w, Chriſt, St. Thomas, Bridewell, and Bethlehem, and whether the 


right has in any inſtance been given up or taken away 2. In the beginning of 


this year the committee made the following report. 


* — * : 7 . ö | * . S 
% That by three authentic inſtruments, the mayor, commonalty, and citi- 


* 
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« zens, are the grantees of the hoſpitals and their revenues; and have the ſole 


« power of governing them. ein,, 1557 
* That the right has never been given up or taken away, except during the 
« troubles, and while the judgment upon the information in Que warranta re- 


« mained in force. 


« 'That the preſent governors act only by an authority referrable to, and de- 


« rived from, the right of the city. But 
_ « That though the common- council, as repreſenting the city, might have 
« exerciſed the govern 
« ſoon took upon them the ſole management of the charities. 
« That the word commonalty ſeems in ſome records to figni 
* common=council, but the citizens at large. VU 
That in the fourth year of Philip and Mary, ſome orders which had been 
« before made, were revived by the court of aldermen; which orders ſeem to 
& be the true conſtitution of the hoſpitals. There were to be ſixty- ſix gover- 
« nors at leaſt, fourteen aldermen, and fifty-two grave commoners, citizens 
« and freemen, four of whom were to be ſcriveners. They were to be elected 
* at a general court, on St. Matthew's day, and to continue in office two 
« years, and the election was to be ratified, or reformed by the next court of 
« aldermen. Theſe orders were attended to till 1615; but after the troubles, 
« though the aldermen aſſerted their right of government, and declared that no 
e unfreeman ſhould be choſen a governor, yet nothing farther was done, 
« except that they kept up the form of the beadles giving up their ſtaves on St. 
« Matthew's-day, and preſerving a reſpectable footing as individuals; by con- 


e fining the preſidency to alderm 


* nors without election.“ 
On March 1oth, the lord-mayor, 


the king's youngeſt brother, and afterward dined at the Manſion-houſe. 

On the 17th the city members attended by Mr. Dance the ſurveyor waited 
on the lords of the Treaſury with a plan of the ground on which Greſham col- 
lege ſtood ;. with a view to the converting that antient and almoſt uſeleſs build- 

| r | ing 

id. the publiſned plan. 4to. 1767. | t Vid. p. 383, ants | 5 

+ This power was obtained by the 7 Geo, III. c. tl | . 5 


. 


ment at firſt; yet the lord-mayor and aldermen very 


ifiy not the court of 


en, and conſtituting all the aldermen gover- 


| ſeveral of the aldermen, the committees 
of common-council, and of the Skinner's company, went and preſented the 
freedom of the city of London to his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland, 


* 


law, inſiſted on their right oi | 
of the college having a meeting and a dinner at their hall in Warwick-lane on 
the 23d of September, a great number of the licentiates went to the college and 
demanded admittance ; which being refuſed, they forced the outer gate, and then, 


meeting ended with broken windows and great confuſion. 


liament, and the ſtat. 8 Geo, III. c. 32, paſſed to Þ Vid. p. i415, ante. 
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Ant inte an Excife-office f. the building in the Old Jewry then made uſe of, b. 
+767. ing found too {mall and inconvenient for that purpoſe. | At a court of common. 


couneil held en the 22d of May, it was reſolved to agree with the propoſal of 
the government for the purchaſe, in order to ere& the Exciſe- office on tle 1 
ſpot : that the Greſham lectures + thould be read over the Rdyal Exchange, 
and that the lecturers ſhould be allowed a compenſation for their apartments in 
Ae Ul alleges . . amet: 
At a court of common-council on June 23d, the freedom of the city in a 
golden box was voted to the right honourable Charles Townſhend, chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; as a tribute due to his diſtinguithed talents, and as a mark of 
gratitude for the late inſtances of his regard to the city of London, and readineſs 
to promote its embelliſhments, trade, and manufactures. A piece of plate of 


- 200, guineas value was alſo voted to Mr. deputy John Paterſon, for the man 
ſervices rendered by him to the corporation, but more eſpecially for his late 


plan above mentioned. After a long debate it was agreed at the ſame court to 


allow the proprietors of London-bridge water-works a fifth arch, of the bridge ; 


under the expreſs condition, that if the grant ſhould hereafter be found prejudi- 
cial to the navigation of the river, the city ſhould have liberty to reyoke it, on 


paying the proprietors their whole expence in occupying the ſaid arch. 
A diſſenſion aroſe about this time between the college of phyſicians and 


thoſe phyſicians who only practiſed by virtue of a licence from the college 


without being admitted as fellows, The. college were incorporated by Henry 
VIII. T with power to licenſe all practitioners in medicine; and by a bye law 
afterward made, the fellows confined the privileges of the college to thoſe who 
ſtudied and took their degrees in the two Engliſh univerſities of Oxford and 


Cambridge. They ſometimes indeed, ſpeciali gratia, granted fellowſhips by 


procuring degrees from one of the two univerſities, for thoſe on whom they 
were diſpoſed to beſtow ſuch favour; but had lately refolved that no one who 


had at any time practiſed ſurgery. ſhould be thus diſtinguiſhed ; the licentiates 
however, who were now become formidable by their numbers and reputation, 


were not content with a mere toleration, but objecting to the validity of this bye 
f fellowſhip under the incorporation. The fellows 


with the aſſiſtance of a ſmith, burſt open the door of the hall, and thus the 


The licentiates prepared to renew their hoſtilities on the anniverſary meeting 


of the college for the choice of preſident and other officers on the laſt of Septem- 


ber; and the fellows apprehenſive of the attack took meaſures on their part for a 


vigorous defence. The gates were ſecured by a ftrong iron chain, the garriſon 


— 


was ſtrengthened by à reinforcement of conſtables, and a maſked battery was 


; 1 prepared 


„ This agreement was afterward confirmed by par- + Vid. p. 13 2. ante. 


carry it into execution. 
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legere appeared in a long train of hackney coaches and demanded entrance, 
which was denied. A council of war was then held, in conſequence of which 
a ſmith was off | 
this not being accepted, the notice of the water engine damped their ardor 
for ſtorming the caſtle, they therefore raiſed the ſiege, and made an orderly.re- 
treat, without being purſued. SIRE TT LI Bae: )) “Tb 
When the licentiates failed of introducing themſelves into the college by force, 


C # 3-2 * 9” 


both parties had recourſe to law; and after a long hearing before lord Mansfield, 


the licentiates were again defeated in the court of King's-bench, and the fel- 


lows of the college were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of their excluſiye privileges: 
a victory of no great conſequence unleſs it could be proved to include a monopoly 


of medical knowledge and ſuperior abilities. 


On the zd of November his royal highneſs the duke of Yotk, who died of 
royal vault under Henry VIIth's chapel. Yo es 1 
A farther enlargement of ſalary being moved for in favour of the recorder of 
London, on account of the increaſing buſineſs of his office; the common-coun- 
cl on December, 7th, agreed to give him an addition of 2007. and at the fame 


time voted 150/. more to the common ſerjeant. 


1 Py " 


a a malignant fever at Monaco in Italy, September 17th, was interred in the 


The expiration of the parliament, which was diſſolved March 12th, 1768, 


gave Mr. Wilkes, who had remained in a manner neglected all this time in exile, 


an opportunity of trying on the ſtrength of his popularity to get into the houſe 
of commons again. The election for the city of London being appointed. on 
the 16th, Mr. Wilkes took a bold ep, came, ſuddenly over, and offered 


himſelf a candidate“ : the other candidates were, the right honourable, Tho- 


mas Harley, lord-mayor; aldermen Ladbroke, Beckford, * Trecothick, and 
Glynn, with John Paterſon, Eſq. The ſhew of hands were in favour. of the 
lord-raayor, Ladbroke, Beckford, and Trecothick ; but a poll being demanded 
in favour of the reſt, was directly opened, and on the 2 3d the numbers in fa- 
/ V% wͤ OOO Re RT Oo OO End! 
For the c ‚ ‚ͤ¶ [ ͤCR P Te OT ade. 
Sir Robert Ladbroke, nt. 3% 
Wine Eg; oo , r 
Baier / Oe I eo, IS: 2957 | 
_ Sir Richarg kin, Bart, = on 2833 
| John Paterſon,” Eſq; hb ISL [92.0 FIEDY — A 3 A | . : 1269 . 
CCC) ͤ ( oO a L247 - 
The four firſt were therefore declared duly elected. The populace during the 
poll were guilty of many extravagancies to ſhew their regard for Mr. Wilkes; 
and even degraded themſelves ſo far as to take the horſes out of the carriage he 


* Being then under the outlawry, Mr. Wilkes, the firſt day of che enſuing term. It is id however 


3 


that his public a pearance might not be diſturbed, that he was more than once arreſted for debt on the 


wrote a letter to the ſolicitor of the Treaſury ſolemnly | huftings in Guildhall; but found friends to bail 


promiſing to appear at the court of King's-bench, | him. 


ieee Hh 1 
prepated of a water engine uſed for extinguithing fires. In the afternoon the he- h ̃ 


1767. 


offered ten guineas and an indemnification to force the gate; but 
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>” rode in, and act in the capacity of beaſts of draught for him. On the determi. 


killed and wounded. - | 
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nation of the election, Mr. Wilkes returned bis thanks to the hall for the ſuff. 
rages he had received, complained of the exertion of miniſterial influence 
againſt him, (a fact notorious enough on all conteſted elections) and declared 


| his intention of ſtanding candidate for the county of Middleſex. In this election, 


which came on at Brentford on the 28th, he was more ſucceſsful, the ſtate of 


the poll there being 2 5 . 


For John Wilkes, Eſq; , ee 1292 

, ̃⁵m- Pf =... =; . = 

Sir William Beauchamp Proctor? 80 
Here therefore his election was indiſputable, and he was once more entrenched 
within the privilege of a member of parliament. The mob on each ſide were 
very outrageous; a banner was carried in the proceſſion of Mr. Wilkes's oppo- 


nents on which was painted No BLASTHEMER, which irritated his party and 


rave riſe to many frays in the courſe of the proceedings. At night all Mr. 
Wilkes's friends illuminated their houſes, and the mob parading the ſtreets with 
reat inſolence impoſed the ſame obligation on every one who choſe to fave 
Heir windows and houſes from demolition. The windows of the Manfion- 
houſe were all broken, together with a large chandelier and ſome pier glaſſes, 


to the loſs of ſeveral hundreds of pounds; the houſes of lord Bute, lord Egmont, 


Sir Sampſon Gideon, Sir William Mayne, and many other inhabitants of the 
moſt public ſtreets, all ſhared the ſame fate. The guards on duty at St. James's 
the next day, received orders to be in readineſs to march to ſuppreſs any riot 
that might happen; and on the following day a court of common-council was 
called to conſider. the means of preventing future riots and to puniſh thoſe who 


ſhould be found guilty of the late diſturbances of the public peace. A reward 


of fifty pounds was offered for the diſcovery of every offender to be paid on 
conviction ; and it was determined to proſecute them with the utmoſt vigour. 
The prince of Monaco, at whoſe court the duke of York died, had been 
invited over to England this ſummer by his majeſty in acknowledgment of his 
civilities to his deceaſed brother; and the lord- mayor, thinking it incumbent 
on the city of London; to join in ſhewing reſpe& to this prince, deſired his 
company to an entertainment at the Manſion-houſe. On the 18th of April the 
prince with my of the nobility dined with the lord- mayor accordingly ; and 
in the evening the dukes of Glouceſter and Cumberland honoured the com- 
any with their preſence at a ball, which was opened by the duke of Cumber- 
land and the lady mayoreſs. — 1 Wd Ren 
Some diſputes ariſing among the coal-heavers concerning their terms of work- 
ing, a deſperate fray happened among ſeveral gangs of them at Wapping on the | 
15th of April; in which many perſons were wounded, and three houſes almoſt 
deftroyed. One Green a publican who kept a houſe of call for them, having 
difobliged them, his houſe was beſet on the 20th, he defended himſelf all night, 
during which many ſhots. were fired on both ſides, and ſeveral of the rioters 


Mr. 


S 
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Mr. Wilkes, now member for | Middleſex, appeared on the 20th, before the T 
court of King's- bench, and declared his ſurrender, accotding to! his promiſe; . 
he ſtated. his caſe to the court, and animadverted on ſomè itregularities in the 
management of his trial. The attorney general moved for his immediate com- 15 
mitment; but his counſel ſpecified ſeveral errors in the proceſs of his outlawry 
x5 ſufficient foundation for a writ of error. Lord Mansfield on the other hand 
denied Mr. Wilkes to be legally before him, as not being brought into court in 
virtue of the writ of capias utlagatum, according to the regular forms of law. 
Mr. Wilkes therefore was left to go out of the court as freely as he came into it; 
and ſo formidable were he and his party now eſteemed, that the magiſtrates of 
London and Weſtminſter kept all their peace officers ready at call; two battali- 
ons of guards lay on their arms in St. James's-park, other parties were in St. 
George s- fields, thoſe at St. James's, the Savoy, and Tower, were kept in 
readineſs to march. at a minute's warning; as well as ſeveral troops of Horſe, 
until two o'clock in the morning.- g * ne chi Bris. » 
After thus permitting Mr. Wilkes to ſtand an election in London, another at 
Brentford, and by his public appearance to revive and cultivate the popular pre- 
judices in his favour; he was at length on the 27th of April ſerved with this 
urit of capias utlagatum, and brought before the court of King's- bench at their 
own time and in their own manner. He was now ordered to the King's-bench 
priſon, but the court were ſtilF obliged to accept his voluntary ſurrender; for 
the mob ſtopped the coach on Weſtminſter- bridge, took off the horſes, and 
drew it back through the Strand and ſo to Spital- fields: here they turned the 
two tipſtaves out of the coach and would have uſed them very ill if Mr. Wilkes 
had not exerted his influence in their favour. He was then drawn to the Three 
tuns. tavern, from an upper window of which he perſuaded the populace to 
retire ; and when they were diſperſed he went away privately and delivered him- 
elf up to the marſhal of the King's-bench priſo n 0 
The next day he was viſited by many of his friends, and the priſon was ſur- 
rounded by a numerous concourſe of people, who it was expected would have 
offered ſome outrage; but all remained quiet till night, when they pulled up 
the rails which incloſed the footway, with which. they made a bonfire, ' and 
obliged the inhabitants of the borough to illuminate their houſes; but a caps. 
tain's guard of 100 'men arriving about'twelve, they all diſperſed. 63390: 2907 
| While the Britiſh-miniſtry ſeemed to confine their united attention ſolely to 
one object, the proſecution of Mr. Wilkes, and thus gave him conſequence in 
the eyes of the people; the dearneſs of living ſtrenigthened the diſcontent of the 
populace, and prompted them to riotous meaſures. The coalheavers at Wap- 
ping engaged in another tumult on account of diſputes between them and their - 
employers; which did not end without bloodſhed. The ſailors belonging to 
the outward bound veſſels: in the river imbibed the contagion, and refuſed to 
proceed on their voyages without an increaſe of wages. In the beginning of 
May they collected in great bodies in Stepney fields and Deptford to prepare a 
Petition ta the parliament; they boarded thoſe ſhips in the river that were pre- 


R paring 
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with colours and muſic before them to preſent a petition to the king; 
days afterward preſented one to 'the parliament, 
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paring to ſail; and unrigging them, carried off the men, vowing that no ſhipg 


ſhould ſail before the merchants had agreed to advance their wages. On tha 


7th, they aſſembled in St. George's fields and paraded to St. James's-palace 


| | | and ſome 
1 4 t, where being told it ſhould be 
conſidered, they retired ſeemingly lanetied;> ee e 0 [ 1 

On the gth, the watermen went in a great body to repreſent their grievances 


to the lord-mayor ; who'pacified them by promiſing that if they would prepare 


a petition, he would preſent it at the houſe of commons. At night however 
Y 


ed, was erected over the grave of Mr. Allen, junior, 


another body of men not altogether ſo orderly, paid their compliments at the 


Manſion-houſe where they exhibited a portable gibbet, with a boot and petti. 
coat dangling on it. At this inſult, the lord- mayor, from an eagerneſs to ſhew 
his zeal as Mr. Harley, forgot his high ſtation; and by an unneceſſary act of 
heroiſm in a chief magiſtrate, expoſed himſelf perſonally among the rabble: 
and with only two or three attendants, made a prize of the boot and petticoat! 
The adventure was truly ridiculous, and the indiſcretion did not eſcape 
cenſure ; for whatever perſonal merit might be claimed by it &, any indig- 


nities offered by an unthinking mob, were to be ſuſtained by the lord-mayor 


The next day May roth produced a more fatal inſtance! of raſh violence 
againſt the people on account of their attachment to the popular priſoner in the 
King's-bench. The parliament being to meet on that day to open the ſeſſion, 
great numbers of the populace thronged about the priſon: from an expectation 
that Mr. Wilkes would on that occaſion recover his liberty; and with ar inten- 
tion to conduct him to the houſe of commons. On being diſappointed they 
grew tumultuous, and an additional party of the zd regiment of guards were 
ſent for. Some fooliſh paper had been ſtuck up againſt the priſon wall, 
which a juſtice of peace then preſent was not very wiſe in taking notice of; 
for when he took it down the mob inſiſted on having it from him, which he 
not regarding the riot grew louder ; the drums beat to arms, the proclamation: 
was read, and while it was reading ſome ſtones and bricks were thrown. 
William Allen a young man, ſon of Mr. Allen, | keeper of the Horſe- ſhoe- inn, 
in Blackman-ſtreet| Southwark, and who as appeared afterward was meerly a 
wet ſpectator, being purſued, along with others, was unfortunately ſingled 


out, followed by three ſoldiers: into a cowhouſe, and ſhot dead! A number 


of horſe grenadiers arrived, and theſe hoſtile meaſures having no tendency to 
diſperſe the croud, it rather increaſed ; the people were fired upon, five or ſix | 
were killed, and about fifteen wounded; among which were two women, one 
of whom after ward died in the hoſpital F. "41 5 
* On the 27th the right honourable Thomas | in Newington church-yard, Surry. On the four 
Harley lord-mayor of London, was {worn a member ſides are the following inſcriptions: -—- $46] 
of his majeſty's privyscouncii.. %%  NonTy Sp. 
+ A fine large marble tomb-ſtone, elegantly finiſh- | Sacred to the memory of | 
WILLIAM ALLEN, 


1 


7 
* 
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1 Palace-yard with colours flying, drums beating, and muſic playing 
before them. Here Sir John Fielding met them, who perſuaded them to part 


with their flag, ſilence their drums and diſmiſs their fidlers; then talking with 


their leaders, prevailed on them to he ue a meeting with their maſters at his 
office to accommodate their differences. The other was an actual riot of ſawyers, 
a large body of whom, diſguſted with /x ſawmill erected at Limehouſe by 


2 


1 4456 
Two other tumults happened on the ſame day, that had. no. connexion A. P. 
h Mr. Wilkes; the one of coalheavers who muſtering in Stepney- fields, 1768. 


Mr. Dingley, as prejudical to their buſinefs, met together and pulled it down. 
_ The officious alacrity of the ſoldiers in firing on the people promiſcuouſly in 


St, George's fields, inſtead of meerly guarding the priſon door; which as they 
were ſent for by as officious magiſtrates, was their only needful duty; proved 
of itſelf ſufficiently odious: but when theſe ſoldiers were the next day publicly 
thanked by a letter from the ſecretary: at war in his maſter's name, for hat 


alacrity ; the affair appeared greatly aggravated in all its circumſtances. Peter 
Maclaughlin, who actually killed the inoffenſive Allen, was withdrawn from 
juſtice, and could neyer be found; ſo that though his two aſſociates Donald 


| Maclaine and Donald Maclaury, with their commanding. officer Alexander 


Mur ay, were proceeded againſt for the murder, the proſecution came to 


J k 


nothing; and only contributed to heighten the general diſcontent. 


The validity of Mr. Wilkes's outlawry was tried in the court of King's-bench | 


on the 8th of June, he being brought into court for that purpoſe. The attorney 


encral entered into a long argument in ſupport of the outlawry, to which Mr. 


Wilkes's counſel made no reply: the judges then delivered their opinions 
very fully on the irregularity of the proceedings, but though they differed as to 
the reaſons, they were unanimous that the outlawry was illegal, and concurred 


in the reverſal of it. The conſideration of the verdicts found againſt him was 


deferred to another day; and on the 18th judgment was given againſt him on 
both verdicts. - The ſentence was, that for the republication of the North. 


Briton No. 4.5, in volumes, he ſhould pay a fine of 500 J. and be impriſoned ten 
calendar months: (the two months of previous confinement making twelve). 


VE YETI and 


| tion, | No kind returning ſpring can thee reſtore; 
Who was inhumanly murdered, near St. George's-: Thy loſs thy hapleſs countrymen deplore. 


fields, the 10th day of Ma 68, Scotti | : | 1 5 ; 
At e pr 1 * . «« O earth! cover nor hol my-blovd:® Job-xvi. 18.” 
1441 3 | o . * f . „ +4 | 5 87 . 4 1 4 1 f 
ee parents, inhabitants of this pariſh, | cc Take away the wicked 1 the king, and 
Kage this tomb to be erected to an only ſon, Io © his throne ſhall be eſtabliſhed in righteouſneſs,” 
o them and to the world in his twentieth year, | Prov" T z. l TH S701 vim 10 *? 


8a monument of his virtues and their affection. On the ſame monument ie the following inſcripuida TY 


An Engliſhman of unſpotted life and amiable diſpoſi- 10 flow'r of flowr's, which we ſhall ſee no more, 8 


EAST S1DE, | i 


OI... | {IF 
Odiſembody*d foul ! moſt rudely driven 
_» this low orb (our ſinful ſeat) to Heaven! 
bile filial piety can pleaſe the ear, 
name will {ti]] occur-forever dear: 


Here alſo lies interred, 
The remains of Saran NewsHam, _ 
Tue ozly remaining child of * 


4 8: ; VEL ASAES EX 
Who ſurvived a few months tle cruel death of her 


beloved brother. 


f 18 very ſpot now humaniz'd ſhall crave 
[0M all a tear of pity on thy graves | | 


She died December the 7th, 1768, aged 23 WIR 
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HISTORY. OF LONDON dog 
Dad that for publiſhing the Effay on Woman he ſhould' pay another fine of 
-1568. 500 J. and be impriſoned twelve calendar months, to be computed from the 

: | expiration. of the former impriſonment :. and that he ſhould afterwarg find 

| ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven years; himſelf to be bound in the ſum 


445 


of loool. and two ſureties in 00. eaoc g. e 
On the 7th of July the grand jury of the county of Middleſex found 2 bil 
for wilful murder, againſt Samuel Gillam, Eſq; the * or who ordered 
the guards to fire on the roth of May in St. George s- fields. He was tried at the 
Old-Bailey in conſequence for the murder of William Redburn; but waz 
acquitted without entering upon his defence, and a copy of his indictment was 
granted him by the court. It was remarked on this trial that though the pro- 
ſecution was carried on againſt Mr. Gillam, in the name of the crown; yet the 
attorney and ſolicitor generals, Sir Fletcher Norton, as well as the ſolicitor of 
the treaſury with his deputy, all appeared for the priſone nr. 
On the iſt of September in the evening the heavieſt rain fell at London, and 
the country round it, that had been known in the memory of man. In a few 
hours the waters poured down Highgate-hill with incredible violence; and the 
common ſewers in ſeveral parts of the town not being able to carry off the 
torrent, the adjacent houſes were filled almoſt to the firſt floors; immenſe 
damage was done, and as it happened in the night, many were awakened in the 
greateſt conſternation. The Serpentine River in Hyde-Park roſe fo high, that 
it forced down a part of the wall, and-poured with ſuch violence upon Knight. 
ſbridge, that the inhabitants expected the whole town to be over-flowed : the 
canal in St. James's Park roſe ſo high, that it flowed up to the garden-wall belong- 
ing to the treaſury, ſo that foot-paſſengers could not paſs; and the lower parts 
of houſes near the treaſury were overflowed. About Bagnigge- Wells the waters 
—_ - roſe eight feet perpendicular, and ſeveral people in Cold-Bath-Fields, Mutton- 
1 Lane, Peter- ſtreet, and thoſe parts, ſuſtained great damage: in the lower part 
of Hockley in the Hole, the inhabitants were obliged to quit their ground- 
floors, and go up ſtairs. Some butts of beer were carried away from the cellar 
; of the Cheſhire-Cheeſe at Mount-Pleaſant, and conveyed by the great drain, 
| quite to Fleet-Ditch, where they were taken out. | 
a= The king of Denmark though ſo lately married, having engaged in a tour for 
—_— \\\ - pleaſure this ſummer, arrived at St. James's palace on the 11th of Auguſt, 
| | under the title of the prince of Travendahl, to avoid the ceremony which would 
have: been neceſſary on travelling in his royal character. After viſiting ſeveral 
parts of England, the court of common-council of London reſolved on the 16th 
of September, that the right honourable the lord-mayor be defired to wait on 
„his majeſty the king of Denmark with the moſt/ reſpectful compliments of 
« this court, and to intreat his majeſty to allow them the high honour of 
<« entertaining him at the Manſion-houſe.” The king accepted the invitation, 
fixed on Friday the 23d for the day, and expreſſed at the fame time a deſire 
to come to the city by water. On this a committee of fix aldermen and twelve 
yy 56 - 82 8 commonets 


- 


[| 


Annual Regiſter, 1768. p. 131. 
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clp. XXIV. UNDER GEORGE m. 
oommoners were appointed to conduct the entertainment, who were impowere 
to draw on the chamberlain for the neceſſary expences ; the ſeveral city com- 
panies W 


hers of the court * f f | 
in their gowns; and each of them received a ticket for the admiſſion of their 


ladies to the gallery. As none of the court of aldermen underſtood the Freneh 


ho had barges were ſummoned to attend the city barge; all the mem 
of common- council were deſired to come to the entertainment 
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language, Mr. Deputy Paterſon was requeſted to act as interpreter on the 


occaſion. 


When the day arrived, the ord- mayor being confined to bis bal by illneſs, 


gie Robert Ladbroke officiated as /ocum tenens; and received his Daniſh majeſty . 
into the city barge at the ſtairs from New Palace yard: and in order to give 


him a compleat view of London, Weſtminſter, the bridges, and, the river, the 
Rate barge took a circuit as high as Lambeth, and from thence down as far as 
the Stillyard. They then returned to the Temple-ſtairs, where the benchers of 


both ſocieties received the king, conducted him to the Middle Temple-hall, and 


regaled him and his company with an elegant collation, The proceſſion then 


began by land, the king of Denmark fitting on the right hand of Sir Robert 


Ladbroke in the ſtate coach; his retinue with the aldermen and ſheriffs 


following in a long train of carriages: the whole was conducted with great 
magnificence tending to ſhew reſpect to the royal viſitor and to demonſtrate 
the general joy on ſo brilliant an occaſion. The dinner was ſplendid ; the king 
ſat on the right hand of the locum tenens at a table placed on an elevation acroſs 
the upper end of the Egyptain-hall, his noble attendants on the right, the 
aldermen above the chair on the left; and a band of muſic in an orcheſtra front- 
ing his majeſty's table: the members of the common- council below, the ladies in 
the gallery above, with the number and diſpoſition of the lights, all contributed 
to diſplay a ſcene the grandeur of which could not but give the king a high idea of 
the opulence of the city of London. | "47 5 2 

About 8 o'clock in the evening the king of Denmark took leave of the 
corporation and returned to St. James's palace, amidſt crouds of the po- 
ulace who teſtified their ſatisfaction by continual ſhouts; and the inhabi- 
tants ſhewed their reſpect to him in his way home by illuminating all their win- 
dows. LW | . 
As a farther acknowledgment for the honour of his company, the common- 


council on the roth of October unanimouſly voted the freedom of the city to the 
king of Denmark in a golden box of 200 guineas value; the king made choicr, 


of the Goldſmiths company, and his freedom being afterward given to his ambai> 
ſador here, was by him tranſmitted-to Copenhagen. pt 1 


On the ſame day that this court was held, his Daniſh majeſty in return for 


the many entertainments and civilities he had received here, gave a grand 
maſquerade ball at the Opera houſe in the Haymarket, which was ſuperbly 


fitted up for the purpoſe. He did not forget the corporation of London 


on this occaſion, but ſent the lord- mayor an hundred tickets for the maſque- 


rade; forty of which w 


ere directed, twenty ſix of them to the aldermen, twelve 
1 | : PAR ates 8555 


4 


to 


sp. to the commoners who were of the committee for preparing the entertain. 
1568. ment; one to the recorder, and one to the common ſerjeant: the remainde; 
Mere entruſted to his Jordſhip's diſpoſal, together with an hundred and fifty ticket 


be ts, _—. : - H 15T 0 R Y OF LONDON * 1 ö 
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for the gallery. 1h 4230 [1040 -Oath or Wawa; 4114 
Theſe tickets ſent in return for the king's entertainment in the city, were ,. 
ey | „Were ge. 
nerally underſtood as intended for the members of the corporation who gave the 
treat; the common councilmen were therefore much diſguſted at finding them. 
ſelves generally neglected in the diſtribution; and at the above court an inqui 
into the diſpoſal of them was moved for *, His lordſhip was not then in town. 
but at a court held on the 12th he alleged that he had diſpoſed of them to the 
moſt reſpeRable of the citizens, and that in ſo doing he thought he fulfilled the 
. truſt repoſed in him by his Daniſh majeſty. Anſwer was made that next to the 
aldermen, the members of that court were the moſt reſpectable citizens in the 
corporation. To this the lord-mayor replied, that the tickets being of a mixed 
nature, ſome of them for the maſquerade and others only for the gallery, he 
could not have divided them without giving offence by the diſtinction: he even 
aſked one of the members whether he would have been contented with a gallery 
ticket; and was anſwered that he and many other Gentlemen would gladly have 
preferred gallery tickets for a very obvious reaſon. High diſputes enſued; for 
trifles become important when they are converted to marks of diſtinction by thoſe 
who are expected to be above all partial conſiderations in their public conduct. 
The death of George Cook, Eſq. who was elected member for Middleſex with 
Mr. Wilkes, occaſioned a new election: Sir William Beauchamp Proctor offered 
bimſelf again as a candidate, and was ſupported by the miniſterial intereſt; but 
was oppoſed by ſerjeant John Glynn, who had acted as Counſel for Mr. Wilkes, 
5 and was of courſe the popular candidate. The poll began at Brentford on the 8th 
of December about 11 o'clock, and proceeded quietly until a little after 
- 2, when the numbers appearing to be greatly in favour of Mr. Glynn, the 
freedom of the poll was ſhamefully interrupted by a mob brought down by 
the, agents of the other party. Mr. Glyan in his addreſs to the Middleſex 
:freeholders the next day, deſcribed the violence in the following Terms. 
The ſheriffs, and every perſon preſent, were witneſſes of a ſcene never be- 
fore exhibited at an eleQion---a deſperate ſet of armed Ruthans, with 
« Liberty and Proctor in their hats, without the leaſt provocation or cauſe of 
ce quarrel, deſtroying thoſe who did not lift up a hand in their defence. vir 
William, to whom I called to go with me and face this mob, returned me no 
< anſwer and left me: I remained the laſt man upon the huſtings.“ *The 
.remainder of the day was a ſcene of confuſion. 147 i ut 
The new lord- mayor Samuel Turner, Eſq: who attended the ſeſſions at the 
Old- Bailey on that day, acted in a manner that did him honour. When the 
jury was called over, he aſked them upon their honours whether any of them 
were freeholders of Middleſex; and it appearing that about 18 of them were i 


„ This inquiry was moved by Mr. James Bod - a mort ſtate of this affair, in “ A letter from a Citizen 
dington, 4. worthy and ingenious common-council | © of London to his friend in the country.“ 
man of Bread-ftreet-ward, ſince dead; who publiſhed | | | i 


— 
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his lordſhip immediately diſmiſſed them, that they might not be withheld "IO % 


concluded; when the numbers were 
Co For Mr. ſerjeant Glynn 1542. 

Sir William Beauchamp Proftor 1278. 
On which the former was declared duly elected. 


1 


o 


ney's clerk at Mary bone, by the coroner's jury; before whom it appeared by 


- 


unknown. 


— 


academy of arts at London, on December 18th, under the king's immediate 


everal profeſſions. 


ſchools of deſign, where ſtudents in the arts may find that inſtruction which 
hath ſo long been wanted, and fo long wiſhed for in this country. For this 
end, therefore, there are eſtabliſhed a winter academy of living models to 
draw after, and a ſummer academy of living models to paint after : with 
laymen, all forts of draperies, both ancient and modern, and choice caſts of 
all the celebrated antique ſtatues, groups, and baſſo-relievos. Nine of the ableſt 


by rotation, to ſet the figures, to examine the performances of the ſtudents, 
to adviſe and inſtru& them, and to turn their attention toward that branch of 
the arts for which they ſhall ſeem to have the apteſt diſpoſition. A profeſſor of 
painting, a profeſſor of architecture, one of anatomy, and one of perſpective, are 
appointed; who are annually to read a certain number of public lectures in the 
ſchools, calculated for the purpoſes above recited. FFF 

That the effects of this royal inſtitution may be conſpicuous to the world, 
there is an annual exhibition of paintings, ſculptures, and deſigns, open to all 
artiſts of diſtinguiſhed merit, where they may offer their performances to 
public view, and acquire that degree of fame and encouragement which they 
| ſhall be deemed todeſerve. 2h BO 13 | 

But as all men, who ſtudy the arts, are not equally ſucceſsful, and as ſome 

unhappily never acquire either fame or encouragement; but at a time of life 
when it is too late to think of other purſuits, find themſelves deſtitute of every 
means of ſubſiſtence : and as others are, by various infirmities incident to 

man, rendered incapable of exerting their talents; or by being cut off in 
the bloom of life, leave their families deſtitute of proviſion ; his majeſty 


A. D. 3 


diſcharging their duty at Brentford. After the riot ſome of the poll books being 176. 


- wifling, the poll was adjourned to the 13th and the next day it was peaceably 


On the 15th an inquiſition, was taken on the body of George Clarke an attor= 


The laſt tranſaction that belongs to this year, was the inſtitution of a Royal 
pee and under the direction of fotty artiſts of the firſt eminence in their 


The principal object of this inſtitution is the eſtabliſhment of well-regulated | 


academicians, elected annually from amongſt the forty, attend theſe ſchools 


M mm | 57 allotted. 


449. 
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ſitive evidence that his death was occaſioned by the ſtroke of a bludgeon _ 
at the Brentford election on the 8th paſt: an eminent ſurgeon who opened 
the head, giving his opinion that the blow was the cauſe of his death. 
The jury therefore gave a verdict of wilful murder by ſome perſon or perſons 


%hõn/ MESTORY OF LO N N NR Booka, 
F allotted! an annual ſum for the relief of indigent artiſts. and their difgregyy, | 
1768. families *.. 3 We . „„ 
Ihe death of Sir Francis Goſling, alderman of Farringdon ward without. 
produced a new acceſſion of honour and conſequence. to Mr. Wilkes. Though | 
a priſoner under two verdicts againſt him for tranſactions not much to the 
honour either of him or of his proſecutors ; there were ſeveral. circumſtances . 
conducting the proſecution againſt him, which want of room will not alloy the 
detail of, that compared wich the meaſures purſued by the government in other 
reſpects, gave him ſome claim to the 8 of the people, and made him be 
conſidered as a. victim in the popular cauſe. Thus he gained a freſh flock of 
| credit with the public, derived rather from the miſbehaviour of his court 
. adverſaries, than from his owa original merit. As the blemiſhes in his private 
= character had been induſtriouſly, expoſed, if not exaggerated, to add to the 
8 | catalogue of his public offences, on the one hand; ſo on the other, incidents 
which ſtarted from ill conducted reſentment in the miniſtry, or from meer 
accident, were as liberally laid: to the account of his public virtue. His private 
intereſt naturally dictated the proper improvement of theſe circumſtances, in which 
he was in truth equally affiſted: both by the enthuſiaſm of his friends and the in- 
Mer Eds ene ft colin i Ro ants ä 
1769. At the wardmote held January 2d 1769 for the choice of an alderman for- 
* * Farringdon without, Mr. Wilkes was put up in oppoſition. to Mr. Bromwich; 
but ſo few appeared; on the books in favour of the latter that he declined the 
poll the ſame evening, and the lord- mayor declared Mr. Wilkes duly elected. 
This declaration was however afterward objected. to as premature, the books 
. being irregularly cloſed before the time firſt agreed on; and another wardmote 
woas therefore called on the 27th for a freſh election. The lord- mayor now 
made a genteel apology to the inhabitants for giving them the trouble of meeting 
again, by his miſtake in point of form; which was received with great 
applauſe: Mr. Wilkes was again propoſed, and ſo unanimous did the aſſembly 
approve of his nomination that no. one ventured to oppoſe. him, and he was a 


— 


ſecond time pronounced duly elected. 
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C H AP. XXV. 5 


From the trial of the. Brentford rioters, to. the death of” the right honourable 
„ William Beckford, in his ſecond mayoralty. _ 


wo Iriſh chairmen Laurence Balfe, and Edward Mac Quirk, were 
-  apprehended,, in conſequence of the verdict. of the coroner's inqueſt on 
the body of George Clarke the perſon killed at the riot in the late Middleſex 
election; who were tried at the ſeſſions held at the Old-Bailey in January. It 
a : VV E | appeared 
' + * The. king afterward granted the academy apartments in Somerſet houſe, where they met ſor 

(he firſt time January che 14th 1777. 7M 

| " 
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: 
* * 


F 
ippeael by-evidence that theſe men were hired on the part of the unſucceſsful SF 
candidate by Broughton, once a ſtage fighter, but then a yeoman of the guard, 1769. 
to aſſiſt in -#eeping the peace during the poll; and that after the poll hadipro=w _ 
ceeded with great regularity for ſome time, theſe men with others under the 4 
ſme engagement, began to execute their commiſſion by outrageouſly knocking 
down indiſoriminately all who came in their way with bludgeons until they drove 
every one from the huſtings. It appeared farther that in this riot George 
Clarke received the blow which was the declared cauſe of his death: the trial 
was conducted with great ſolemnity and gandour, but their guilt was fo fully 
ares ras the jury pronounced them both guilty and they were ſentenced to 

"i; ke) mars Feigrads & 5 eg eee 0192, TOUT 1956 
| More work was now prepared for the miniſtry, and mean as the drudgery 
may appear, they did not diſdain to go through with it. Broughton, the agent 

who was employed to hire theſe ruffians, was ſent out of the way, and great 
induſtry uſed to ſet aſide the ſentence paſſed on them; leſt the popular party 
ſhould undertake to extend the claims of juſtice farther. Their execution was 
reſpited from time to time, on the plea of ſome conſcientious doubts having 
been entertained as to the cauſe of Clarke's death; and a letter was ſent from 
lord Rochford, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, to the maſter, wardens, and ex- 
aminers of the company of Surgeons; defiring 'their opinion in relation to theſe 
doubts. Theſe gentlemen who were ten in number met at their hall on 
February 27th, - and after examining the ſurgeon and apothecary who attended 
the deceaſed, with other perſons, returned, an anſwer to the ſecretary of ſtate 
the ſame evening, containing their unanimous opinion, “ that the blow was z 
the cauſe of Mr. Clarke's death.” The principles of art are not ſo inflexible 
but that they may occaſionally in proper hands be adapted to particular emergen- 
cies : it did not however eſcape notice at the time, that the committee thus 
engaged to invalidate the verdict of a court of juſtice in a capital caſe, was 
choſen out of a profeſſion expreſsly excluded from being jurymen on trials for 
murder. Nevertheleſs on the foundation of this extrajudicial proceeding, a 
free pardon for Edwark Mac Quirk was publiſhed in the London Gazette of the 
11th of March; and a private pardon was ſent to Laurence Balfe at the ſame 
time. e „ PEEL 4; 10 DIE gk {tt His 
During the important conteſt between the miniſtry of Great Britain and Mr. 
Wilkes, a paper under the name of the North Briton, to give it importance, 
had been continued by other hands; and which endeavoured to merit notice 
by ſupporting the ſame ſtile of writing that diſtinguiſhed the original. The 

ſucceſs was ſo far ſimilar that about the middle of the Jaſt year an attachment. 
was moved for by the attorney general, in the court of King's-bench, againſt 
Mr. Bingley a publiſher for-publiſhing No. 50, and afterward for No 51, of 

that paper; which iſſued accordingly. The proceeding againſt a man by attach- 
ment was another mode of arbitrary proſecution, which afforded an additional 

ſubje& of complaint againſt the miniſtry ; and Bingley, who-now thought him- 
{lf in a ſituation to become popular, naturally endeavoured't6*make the moſt of 
N : : e eee WWW. ELD it. 
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HMS TORY OF LONDON _ Book, 
it. Being required to anſwer the interrogatories of the court, he refuſed; "ag 


ing very juſtly, that he did not know the law of the land would 6blige him * 


a a criminal charge to accuſe himſelf; and that he would ſooner ſuffer impriſon- 


ment for life, than take an oath to anſwer interrogatories : on this refufal he 


was committed to priſon, until he complied, When in the King's-bench priſon - 


 fition, was certainly as an, individual ſuffering under undue po 
leaſt, intitted to ſupport, on true public ſpirited motives. 


inſtructions ſee the note below *. 


he made a voluntary affidavit. February 16th, that he would not at: any time, 


« without torture, anſwer to any interrogatory tending to-accuſe himſelf, or any, 


ie other'perſon, of. being author, printer, or publiſher, of the North Briton No. 50, 


the North Briton No. 51, or either of them.“ By this reſolute act Bingley ſub- 


jected himſelf to impriſonment ſo long as the judges: could affert this inquifitorial. © 
proceſs ; but intereſted the compaſſion of the public in his behalf in the interim: 

thus another martyr, was added to the patriotic calendar; who though not ſo 
formidable to the miniſtry, / as to rival. Mr. Wilkes in the opinion of the oppo- 
| er, equally, at. 


The freeholders of Middleſex had drawn up inſtructions to their members on 
the ſeveral ſubjects of popular diſcontent, which were tranſmitted to Mr. Wilkes 
and ſerjeant Glynn the knights of the ſhire: and at a meeting of the Weſtmin- 
ſter electors January 25th, in the great room over Exeter Exchange in the 
Strand, a ſet of inſtructions nearly the ſame with thoſe for the county of Mid- 


dleſex, were agreed to be given to the right honourable earl Percy, and the ho- 


nourable Edwin Sandys their repreſentatives in parhament-; for a copy of theſe. 
Mr. Wilkes had tranſmitted a petition to the houſe of commons in his own. 
behalf, which contained a. recapitulation of all. the proceedings; againſt him, 


from the time of his firſt apprehenſion by the general warrant, to his commit- 


ment to the King's-bench priſon. 


But he had alſo by a freſh attack on the mi- 
niſtry totally deſtroyed all reaſonable expectation of this. petition operating in his 
favour. On his being firſt committed to the King's-bench priſon, after his 


election at Brentford, a letter had. been ſent by lord Weymouth ſecretary of 


confirm, our old conftitutional rights of juries, to 
% the general excluſion of proceedings by informa- 
tion and attachment. | | 


44 quiry into the tranſactions of the military in St. 
40 


ſtate, to Daniel Ponton, Eſq; chairman of the Quarter ſeſſions at Lambeth, 
recommending to the magiſtrates not to delay a moment, if there was occaſion, 
to call in the aid of the military, and to make uſe of them effectually, if the 
179 Third, to promote a like en uiry into the riot 
% and, murders committed at Brentford on the eighth 


. I“ of laſt December. 3 qc 
% We the eleQors of the city and liberty of Weſt- | Fourth, ta examine into the adminiſtration of 


«-minſter, direct and inſtruct you our repreſentatives ]“ juſtice in this city and liberty, particularly into the 


„ Inflructions to the Weſtminſter members, Janu- 
ary 25th, 1769. | | 
© Gentlemen, | 


« in parliament, 5 
Firſt, to endeavour 


to continue to us, and to 
_ © Secondly, to promote a ſtrict parliamentary en- 


George's-fields, on Tueſday the tenth of May 


j©* preſent ſtate of the commiſſion of the peace. 


. - ** Fifth, as far as in your power to promote an 
« enquiry into the rights of the public to the territo- 
« rial revenue arifing from the conqueſts in Indie. 

Sixth, and we do ſtrongly infiſt, that you never 
, ceaſe your endeavours to promote a parliamentary 
© enquiry into the caſe and grievances of Jcbn 
„% Wilkes, Eſq; and to vindicate and ſupport the 
„rights of the people who have elected him their 


„ zepreſentative.” 


— 


wo XXV. N DER GEORGE UI. 


8 to a more conſtitutional purpoſe, than in the ſupport of the authority 
and dignity, of the magiſtracy. . After the unhappy uſe which had been made of 
theſe ſoldiers ON the 10th of May, Mr. Wilkes having by ſome means procured 


A. P. 
1769 


copy of this letter, he publiſhed it at full length, with a ſhort prefatory intro- 
guction of his own writing; in which the affair of St. George's-fields was termed | 
n horrid maffacre; and the conſequence of a helliſh project deliberately planned 
and determined upon. When the houſe therefore had voted the complaint in 
Mr. Wilkes's petition- frivolous ;-and the aſperſions caſt upon lord chief juſtice 


Mansfield for amending the informations exhibited againſt him, utterly ground- 


lefs.; they took this recent publication under conſideration, and voted his intro- 
duRion to that. letter an inſolent, ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel; tending to in- 


game and ſtir up the minds of his majeſty's ſubjects to (edition, and to a total 


ww 


ſubverſion of all. good order and legal government. Theſe reſolutiong were on 
the 3d of F ebxu@y, after long and obſtinate debates, followed by a vote of ex- 


pulſon; groumdeg on his former offences complicated with the preſent charge: 


à new writ was then iſſued to elect another member in his room. 


Mr. Wilkes now ſeemed involved in difficulties that nothing could ſurmount; 
but as his reſolution withſtood the perſecution of the court, ſo that perſecution 


raiſed him up new friends in every quarter. At a public meeting of the free- 
holders of Middleſex, they unanimouſly reſolved to confirm their former choice, 


and to ſupport it intirely at their own expence. On the 16th of February 
therefore he was rechoſen at- Brentford without oppoſition: but when the re- 
turn was on the next day made to the houſe, it was reſolved, that Mr. Wilkes 
having been expelled this ſeſſion, was, and is, incapable of being elected a 


member of the preſent parliament. 
and a new writ iſſued for another. 


The laſt election was then declared void, 5 


He was ſtill however an alderman of London; but as he was deprived of his- 
privilege of parliament by repeated expulfion, which indicated a determined 
purpoſe in this. houſe of commens not to admit him; his heavy incumbrances 
of debt Jeft no hopes of his recovering his liberty, when the term of his pre- 
ſent impriſonment ſhould expire. At a meeting therefore of his friends at the 
London tavern in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, February 2oth, a ſubſcription was opened 
to ſupport the cauſe of Mr. Wilkes, and 3340. immediately ſubſcribed: fifteen 
of the gentlemen preſent, ſubſcribed 100 guineas each. — The preamble: to the 
ſubſcription paper was in the following terms: Whereas John Wilkes, Eſq ; . 
has ſuffered very greatly in his private fortune, from the ſevere and repeated 
© proſecutions he has undergone in behalf of the public, and as it ſeems rea- 
© ſonable to us, that the man who ſuffers for the public good-:ſhould-be ſup- 
ported by the public; We, Sc. &c.” The gentlemen * who - agitated” this : 
ſubſcription affociated themſelves on the 2 5th, under the appellation of Sup- 
porters of the Bill of Rights; which rights they concluded had been infringed 
by the late meaſures of the miniſtry in relation to Mr. Wilkes, and other colla-. - 


teral tranſactions. They ſolicited ſubſcriptions by public advertiſements ap- 
iT 1 ; | | pointing 


.. 1 
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power was trifled with or inſulted : as a military force could never he em- * 


A | 


* 
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| (>> pointing certain bankers to receive: them; and declared the intenffens ef the ſb- 

1769: eiety in theſe terms. Their ſole aim. is to maintain and defend the legal chf. 

« ffitutional liberty of the ſubject. They mean to ſapport Mr. Wilkes and hi, 

&. cauſe, as far as it is a public eauſe. For this purpoſe only they ſolieit the 

« countenance. and encouragement of the public, Whoſe emolument and 3. 

n , ,, RR OOPUV MO root 

The ſituation of affairs was eſteemed· ſo eritical, that the Middleſex freehole 
holders, the electors of Weſtminſter, thoſe of Southwark, and the livery of 
London all held frequent meetings as well for concerting general meaſures to 
vindicate the rights of election, as for inſtructing their particular members to 
ſupport them in their parliamentary capacity. The livery of London met in 4 
commonthall on the roth for the purpoſe of inſtructing the eity members. Mr. 
Charles Clavey common- council man of Farringdon ward without was voted 
chairman, who read a ſet of inſtructions twice over, and then offered each 
article ſeparately to the aſſent or diſſent of the whole aſſembly. Mr. alderman 

Beckford's attendance on the huſtings was requeſted; when he declared with 
Honeſt frankneſs the inſtruction of members to be a conſtitutional right; that if 

any inſtructions ſhould. be given to. him which were inconſiſtent with his own 
| ſentiments, he ſhould always take the liberty with decency and humility to fay 
that in his opinion they are improper ; but that far would it be from him to 
. oppoſe his own judgement againſt that of fix thouſand of his fellow citizens. He 
then properly adviſed, that the livery in their inſtructions, ſhould attend to 
. meaſures and not to men, which he declared he himſelf had always done; and 
that he never would accept of place, penſion, title, or any emolument, what- 
ſoever. After hearing the inſtructions, . he ſaid he intirely acquieſced in them, 
and that for his part he was ready to execute them to the utmoſt of his ability, 
The inſtructions were unanimouſly agreed to, in the form contained in the note 

below *. | 0 e een non | is” prod) 15 
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* Guildhall, February 10, 196g. „ new and unuſual puniſhinents, tending to take 


4 To Sir Robert Ladbroke, Knt. William Beck ford, away or diminiſh the benefit of trial by juries, 


„ Eſq; Right Hon. Thomas Harley, Eſq ; and 


Barlow Trecothick, Eſq; aldermen, the repre- 
* ſentatives in parliament for the city of London. 


% GENTLEMEN, © | 
We, your conſtituents aſſembled in the Guild- 


4 hall of London, fully ſenſible of the value of the 
„laws and conſtitution tranſmitted to us by our an- 


«« ceſtors, and firmly reſolved to preſerve this inhe- 
' + ritance intire as we have received it, think it our 


_ << ;Jndiſpenfible duty at this time, as well as our un- 


in parliament as follows: 5 


* doubted right, to inſtruct you our repreſentatives 


* 


« ]. We recommend that you exert your utmoſt 


- endeavours, that the proceedings in the caſe of 


< libels, and all other criminal matters, may be con- 
„ fined to rules of law, and not be rendered danger- 
% ous to the ſubject by forced conſtructions, new 


II. That you farefybp watch over the great bul- 
© wark of our liberties, the HABEAS CoRPUs AcrT 
*« and that you enquire into, and cenſure any at- 
i tempt to elude or enervate the force of that law, 
« III. That you preſerve equally inviolate the pri- 
«.vilege of pafliament, and the rights of electors in 
the, choice of their repreſentatives. 


« IV, That you do not diſcourage petitions, by 
te ſelecting ſuch parts thereof as may tend not to re- 
% lie ve but to criminate the petitioner, fo as to pre- 
« vent all approach to your houſe; by which means 
e the moſt eſſential article of the declaration of rights 
% may. be eluded, or rendered of Jeſs effect. : 
V. That you endeavour to prevent all applica- 
« tion of the public money to influence elections of 
«© members to ſerve: in parliament. ' | 
VI. That you give no n to the dan- 
% gerous doctrine of conſtructive treaſons, of 10 


s the application of doubtful or uncertain Jaws t0 
| 40 this 


ec modes of enquiry, unconſtitational tribunals, or 


» 


ball for the 
ed and acknowle 
ward Stevens, 
whether inſtru 


almoſt ananimouſly agreed to, a ſet of inſtructi, 
See the note“. 


be che lenſe of the · aſfembly. 


b 
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intereſting object, nor fuffer miniſters to be in 


«th | Int! 
ith a vague and diſcretionary power of : 


« yelled wi nd -diſererion | 
« jadging on, or proſecuring th1is:offence ;z and that 
| e 


« you will vigorouſly oppo any meaſures tending 
«0: introduce modes and circumſtances. of trial, 
a which may render it difficult: or impoſſi ble for the 
« party accuſed to obtain full and equal juſtice. 

« VII. That you will, as the repreſentatives of 


and more eſpecially in the Britiſh American colo- 


«-nies, the only profitable trade this kingdom enjoys ; 
«-ynrivalled by other nations; for which purpoſe we | 


«recommend your utmoſt endeavours to reconcile the | 
« unhappy differences ſubſiſtipg between the mother 
«country and her colomes, the fatal effects of which 
«have, in part, been ſeverely felt by the- manufac- 
«©turer and the commercial part of this kingdom. 

« VIII. That you will at this time particularly at- 
«tend to the preſervation of publie faith, the ſole 
foundation of public credit; and: that you do not, 


upon any pretence of public good whatſoever, con- 


«cur in any meaſure that ſhall tend to weaken or 


deſtroy that faith, 12 | 
IX. That you uſe-your* utmoſt endeavours that 


1 


« the civil magiſtracy of this kingdom be put on a 2. n 
„ bulwark of our liberties, the HABEASS Corpus <- 


© ſeſpectable footing, and thereby remove the pre- 
« tence of calling in a military force.; and preſerve 
* this nation from a calamity which has already. been 
« fatal to the liberty of every kingdom round us, and 
e at this day are beginning to feel. 
X. That you promote a ſtrict enquiry into the 
" uſe which has lately been made of military power; 
© whether any encouragement has been given to pre- 
mature or injudicious military alacrity,' and whe- 
ther any undue meaſures have been taken to pre- 
vent or elude the courſe of public juſtice on ſuch an 
occaſion. | | | 4. 
„XI. That you uſe your beſt endeavours for hav- 
ing a ſtanding committee appointed from time to 
time, to examine and to ſtate the public accounts. 
. XII. That if any demand ſhould come before par- 
lament for payment of the debts of the civil liſt, 


«you will diligently enquite how thoſe debts: have | 


4 been incurred, to the prejudice: of the ſubje& and 
of the dignity of the crown, | 


4 


XIII. That you will promote a bill for limurg | 
e 


the number of placemen and penſioners in the houſe | 


A numerous meeting of. the. eleQors of Southwark was he | 
ſame purpoſe of inſtructing their members, who both of them attend- | 
dged the, propriety of being inſtructed by their conſtituents ; .Ed- + 
Eiq;, was choſen, chairman, and the previous queſtion propoſed 
ctions ſhould: be given to their repreſentatives? Which being 


10 2 . 9 8 2 2 
2 cl interfering in the elections for members 
of parliament ; and that an oath to prevent bribery 


% — 


— 


Id at the 'town= 


uctions was twice read, and voted to 


A feeble 


and corruption be taken not only by the eleQors, 
«but alſo by the candidates, at the opening the poll. 
XIV. That you uſe your utmoſt endeavours to 
«obtain an act to ſhorten the duration of parlia- 
e ments. And laſtly, we ſubmit to your conlidera- - 
« tion, whether a change in the preſent mode of 


«© election to that of ballot, would not be the moſt 


likely method of procuring a return of members 

« this great commercial city, be partienlarly atten- ** on the genuine and uncorrupt ſenſe of the people.“ 

«tive to the intereſts of the manufactures and the „ 

«trade of this kingdom in all parts of the world, Ae Mera ant cher x UE D..: 
„To Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. and Henry 

„ Thrale, Eſq; repreſentatives in parliament for 


Signed, CHARLES CLA VET.“ 


ce the borough of Southwark.“ 5 
„ We, the electors of the borough of Southwark, 


1 


Wo 


, 


*, 


7 
Pe. 


4 


„ this day aſſembled in the"town-hall, think ourſelves + 


s indiſpe ky obliged by the duty and loyalty we 


owe to the beſt of kings, as well as by our love for 
the conſtitution, to exerciſe, at this time of nation». 
al diſcontent and danger, our undoubted right to 
* inſtruct you, our repreſentatives in parliament ;: - 


* 
7 


« and we do therefore ear neſtly recommend to you. 
1. That you endeavour to continue to us, and to 
* confirm, our old conſtitutional rights of juries, to 


the excluſion of all proceedings by information, 
attachment, and interrogatories, | 


2. That you carefully watch over that great 


« ACT; and that you <nquire into, and puniſh, any 
attempt that may have been made to evade the 


force of that law. _ „ 1 
3. That you preſerve inviolate the privileges of 
« parliament, as well as the rights of the electors; 


*« and for that purpoſe, that you uſe your utmoſt en- 


«« deavours to prevent the expulſion of any man, that 
„ ſhall appear to you to have been elected by a ma- 


** jority o legal votes. 


. 
% 


F 


4. That your encourage applications for redreſs 1 
<« of the grievancer of the ſubject, by promoting a 
« ſtrict enquiry into every illegality committed 


< againſt any petitioner that may appeal to parlia- 
* ment ; and that you oppoſe the ſelecting ſuch parts 


« only for proof, as may tend, not to relieve, but to 


- 


«« criminate the petitioner. 
&. ** That. you promote neaſ 9.1 
« haye a tendency to ſecure every Britiſh ſubjeR in 


the full and entire poſſeſſion of every liberty 


« derived to him from the principles of our excellent 


16 0f commons, far preventing the peers of Great Bri- 6. That as the trade and commerce to our Ame- 5 
riean poſſeſſions is of the utmoſt importance to the 
os „ manufac- 


Ly 


i „ 
ſueh meaſures, as may 


* 


455. 
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3 A feeble attempt was made by ſome citizens in the court intereſt to 
1769 theſe popular proceedings by procuring an addreſs to his; majeſty conta 
. hackneyed profeſſions of loyalty and duty; complaints of licentiouſneſs, pro- 
Rege, and irreligion ; with the uſual abhorrence of every attempt to ſpread 
ſedition, and alienate the affections of a free and loyal people from the beſt of 


kings, &c. The merchants and citizens were invited on March the Sch, to the 
ready 
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King's-arms-tavern in Cornhill to ſign this addreſs which was produce 
prepared for ſubſcription : a warm debate enſued on the propriety of the meaſure 
when not being able to convince each other by words, they at length had 
. recourſe to blows. Mr. Charles Dingley, Who was a zealous promoter of the 
addreſs, ſtruck Mr. Reynolds, attorney to Mr. Wilkes, and as warm-an'oppoſer 
of it; but Reynolds maintained a ſuperiority .in this argument, by Knocking 
Dingley down: the fray beginning to ſpread, the loyaliſts retreated, taking 
1 with them, and left the. patriots in poſſeſſion of the place of com. 
bat; who adjourned the meeting to the enſuing Friday. The addreſs was then 
lodged in the Merchant-Seaman's office over the Royal Exchange, where the 
merchants were again invited to ſign it; and here it lay for ſubſcription until the 
22d, when it was, propoſed to preſent it. On Friday the adjourned meeting of 
the merchants was held at the ſame tavern, where they came to ſome reſolutions 


reſpecting the tranſactions of the former 
the note *. ets to fd 4: 
1 


-<© manufaQtures of Great. Britain, you uſe your utmoſt 
* endeavours to reconcile the unhappy differences 
+ <. ſubſiſting betwixt the mother country and the 
- £6 colonies, to the total excluſion of the manufaRares 
of other nations. | 2 | 

7. That you ſtrictly enquire into the uſe which 
* has lately been made of the military power; and 
particularly, whether. many innocent lives were 
„ not taken away, and much blood ſpilt, by the 
« ſoldiery, in the moſt inhuman. and wanton manner, 
in St. George's Fields, within this borough in 

4 the month of May laſt ; and to remove every pre- 
*< tence for calling in a military force, that you en- 
deavour to put the civil magiſtracy on a more re- 
<6 ſpectable footing, by reſtoring the office of con- 
er ee peace, to its ancient 
% power. and authority. | LES, | 

8. That you uſe your beſt endeavours for having 
: <6 a ſtanding committee appointed for the regular ex- 
4 amination of the public accompts: 

g. A requiſition having been laid before parlia- 

% ment for payment of the-civ#/ /7f debts, that you 
4 enquire how thoſe debts have been incurred; and 
% if any of them ſhould appear to be owing to the 
creation of new and - unneceſſary places, the aug- 
2 mentation of the ſalaries of old ones, the defence 

«© of illegal attaths on the liberties of the ſubject, or 
the grant of _— to. the members of both, or 

% either. houſe of parliament, that you oppoſe the 
e giving of public monies for ſuch purpoſes. 
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meeting, which the reader will find in 


This 


ic number of placemen and penfioners in the houſe of 
**- commons, and for preventing the peers of Great- 
«« Britain from interfering ãn the elections for mem- 
% bers of parliament. -- 14 3. $67: 
4 That you endeavour to quiet the apprehen. 
fions of the public, ariſing from the idea of an in- 
tended exertion of the cite claims of the crown, 
by ſupporting a bill for ſecuring the poſſeſſions of 
the ſubjects. . | 
12. That your uſe your utmoſt endeavours td 
Obtain an act to ſhorten the duration of parliaments, 
en s one of the beſt and moſt likely methods of put- 
*«:ting a ſtop to the bribery and corruption ſo univer- 
* ſally complained of. | 


ce 

6 

66 
666 


ce 


| 4% EDwaRD STEVENS, 
t March 1. Chairman.“ 
* << King's-arms tavern, Cornhill March 10 1769. 
« At a general meeting of the merchants, traders, 
% and principal inhabitants, of the city of London, 
«© purſuant to their adjournment on Wedneſday laſt; 
* the following reſolutions were unanimouſly agreed 
«to, and ordered to be printed in all the public pa- 
% pers, vix. 991 16-1 FI 
« That the means which have been uſed to ob- 
«© tain an addreſs to his majeſty, were fallacious and 
arbitrary. | 3 55 
„That the producing an addreſs already prepar- 
ed, the attempting by noiſe and tumult to prevent 
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0.“ That yon promote a bill for limiting the 
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This addreſs Was equally unfortunate. at the hour of its. delirery. A long p. 
in of carriages attended is from the Royal 1 8 by the city 1769. 
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JJ they got hrough  Cheaphd, the mob 
{heed every :matk.;of - contempt and reſentment by hifling, gro2ning, and even 
chrowing dirt. at em. A dumb peal of muffled bells was rung as they paſſed 
Bow church, and by the time the proceſſion reached Fleet - ſtreet, the mob then 
Ateatly increaſed, grew quite outrageous, and diſconcerted all the addreſſers by 
ſhutting the gates of Temple bar againſt them. 1 The city marſhal ; with : his 
attendants | were roughly handled: in attempting to force the paſſage; and were 
at length obliged to retreat : the gentleman, who carried the addreſs, was forced 
to take refuge in Nandd's coffee-houſe, but in his hurry left the addreſs in the 
coach, and ordered his coachman to return home. The mob ſtill keepin 
poſſeſſion of the gates: of Temple bar, the addreſſers turned back and got into 
Jolborn by Chancery: lane and Fetter- lane, being ſeverely pelted all the way ; | 
ſo that their coaches, ere covered with mud, and ſome of them greatly dama- 
ged. Whenithey came down again into the Strand, they found 2 hearſe wait- 


ing for them dran. by a black horſe and a white one; on one fide of the hearſe 
was a painting of the murder of Allen in St. George's-fields, on the other, that 
of Clarke at Brentford ;. and the addreſſers were ſubjected to the mortification of 
ſeeing this hearſe thus decorated driye lowly; before them to St. James's gate. 
When they alighted, they diſcovered that they had loſt the addreſs they came 
to preſent, and vchile a meſſenger was diſpatched in ſearch of it, they began 
haſtily to ſign a«capy of it: lenge) however the original was found, and the- 
dangers of their journey were ſo r advantage as to prove they had ſuffered 
by their loyalty and without doubt increaſed their abborrence of the party that 
becaſioned their being treated with ſo much ſcorn. © 


Some of the rioters were ſeized at St. James's gate, five of whom were 
detained for ,proſecution &; and the Ws sieg an extraordinary Gazette was 
publiſhed, containing a proclamation for ſuppreffing riots, tumults, and unlaw- 
ful aſſemblies. FF 3 a ee e ee 

On the 16th-of March the election of a member for Middleſex; in the room 
of Mr. Wilkes, came on at Brentford; aan was a third time choſen with- 
In: | OE. SET rp pe i 


„take the opinion of the general meeting on the | pr ſented thoſe of their fellow- ſubjects who oppo- 
« propriety of their addreſs; were (meaſures never | ſed their arbitrary proceedings, and refuſed, to en- 
*'before adopted by the merchants, . traders, and] ter into all their meaſures, as diſaffected to his 
principal inhabitants of the city of London, and |** majeſty's perſon and government: therefore we do, 
d evidently inconfiſtent with-$þeir digaity and cha- “ in this public manner, declare our moſt fincere and 
ae, 414141“ inviolable attachment to his royal perſon, illuſtri- 
+ That the merchants, traders,” and principal in- | ous family, and the happy ſettlement in his auguſt 
© hahitants of the city of London, have always acted, ** houſe, which we are ready to defend with our 
and do now act, with ſo much loyalty to his majei- | lives and fortunes, * all their open and ſecret 
* ty, affection to his illuſtrious family, aud zeal for |** enemies ; being firmly perſuaded they are the only 
our preſent moſt hap y conſtitution; that any renew- [** ſecurity (under God) for the continuance of our 
© ed declarations of ben their attachment, in this | << liberties, both civil and religious. 
time of full national credit and- proſound peace, | . « Joun Mils, Chairman.” 
* would have been abſolutely . had not The grand jury afterward threw out the bills of 
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holders 1 
Ihe following day 
was iſſued. 


A 


r ̃ —· S915, 
There were indeed two other candidates put up, Serjeant Whitaker, and one 
Major Roach; but as the former polled only five, and the latter not one, they 


© 


10 W316 DAM 00 barry 4d T7 *_ {ca bod nt 31 15 0 5% Th te 9 
If by a ſcrutiny into the votes that declared Co- ¶ men and penſioners, men who have ſold all cim dd 
lonel Luttrel to be the fitting member, all the place- [|manly freedom, and receive hire to obey every mint. 


free | 


theſe repeated 
candidate waz 


deſerve no farther mention. 55 Ck ws . 
Two days after, the houſe of commons, on the foundation of their former 
declaration of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, carried a reſolution by 221 againſt 139, ä 
that Colonel Luttrell ought to haye been returned as Knight of the ſhire for the ; 
county of Middleſex-: and the clerk of the crown was ordered to amend. the 
return by eraſing the name of Wilkes and inferting the name of Luttrell in the ; 
ff... ᷣͤ ß arur er rr Fac AY . 
b Of all the unpo vhar tranſactions of all the unpopular miniſters, during this 
reign, for the public ſufficiently knew in what light to view the agency of the f 
houſe of commons ; the ſeating Colonel Luttrell in that houſe in flat contradic- 
ro alles adi two awd. 3 „ ß g 
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Cup XXV. UNDER GEORGE III. ® 
10 the reſult 5 a fair election, was the | moſt alarming. Mr. Wilkes s * 

el injuries were now ſuperſeded by à bold ſtroke mat was conſidered ls 1769, 

at tlie coriftitational rights of the whole nation; in ſetting aſide à repre- 

ſentative choſen by the freeholders of Middleſex, by à power not competent | 

to the creation of a legal diſability. As the popular cauſe therefore now ſtood 6 

upon a broader foundation, fo numbers of people joined the patriotic party hn 

dd not conſider the perſonal i intereſts of Mr. Wilkes, under the a e his | 


private character was liable to, as worthy their attention 
, On the 1$th-of April the firſt term of Mr. Wilkes's imprifoninent expired, 


and the fine of ede impoſed on him for republiſhing tlie North Briten No. 45, | 
was paid by his attorney 5 the maſter of the Crown offiee. 2 . 
The Middleſex freeholders were nowiſe diſpoſed to acquieſce dle this eat | 
_ invaſion! of their rights of election. At a general meeting held on the 17th in 
the aſſembly room at Mile End, a committee was app red conſider of proper 
meaſures to be purſued for maintaining their freedom of election, and for ſup- 
porting their rights and privileges. At another meeting on the 27th a petition 
to the king was produced, read, and approved; and Mr. Seajeant Glynn-* their 
member was appointed to preſent it to his majeſty, which was done the 24th of 
May following, after it had been Hgned * J ye 5 freehoklers : : A copy. of i it is in 


* note below Te! 
Nun 2 Vuligg 


| ferial hint, were to V. ſet aſide; it is left to the re- legal conſtitution, a certain 9 aud indeſi- 

 fletion of every ſenſible man, on which ſide the ma- nite diſcretionary power; to prevent which is the 

jority of independent voices would then appear. e ſole aim of all our laws, and was the ſole. cauſe of 

Mr. Glynn did not ſign the petition himſelf, - « all thoſe" diſturbances and revolutions, which for- 
not having any freehold i in the county. *©, merly diſtracted this, unhappy country; for our an- 
10 ceſtors, by their own fatal experience, well knew 


t To the King's moſt excellent Majeſty, IJ that in a ſtate where diſcretion begins, law, liberty, 
% and ſafety end. Under the pretence of this diſere- 
ve The humble petition af py freeholders of the « tion, or, as it was formerly and has been lately 
1 county of Middleſex. Fe | 4. dy wes Yee of ſtate we have (eqn, * 1 | 
4 17 . I **, Engliſh ſubjects, and even a member o 1 
Moft Gracious Sovereign, 1 « tiſh ſegillature, nrrefled by virtue of à general 
« WE, your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjeds, e Warrant, ĩſſued by a ſeeretary of ſtate, Saane 0 
the freeholders of the county of Middleſex, beg | “the law of the land— _ 
leave, with all affectionate ſubmiſſion. and humility, | - Their houſes rifled and plondaed, their papers 
* to throw ourſelves at your royal feet, and humbly «* ſeized, and uſed as evidence upon trial 
to implore your paternal attention to thoſe, grie- ** Their bodies commityed:; 0 [Cloſe | mpriſon- 
* vances, of which this county and the whole vation | << og 15 he: L 
complain, and thoſe fearful app prehenſions with | The Habeas Corpus eluded+— len! 
xr which the white Britiſh Ty 10 moſt Juſtly &« Trial by jury diſcountenanced, and the arſt . 
alarmed, «officer of the'crown publialy ianuins e „ 4 
5 „ With great grief and forrow,. we, * long be- are not to be truſted - 1 . 
5 held the endeavours of certain evil- minded per-| Printers puniſned by the miniſtry i in the Topren e - 
„bons, who attempb to infuſe into your royal mind, court without a trial 0 07g. D009; without ys 
„ notions and opinions of the moſt dangerous and © trial at all | 
* pernicious tendency, and who promote and counſel( The remedy. of the law: for falſe rimprifonmont 
af... ch meaſures as cannot fail to deſtroy that harmony barred and defeated : 
5 and ine which ſhould ever ſubſiſt between | The plaintiff and his attorney, for their appeab» 
Wl jolt and virtuous en, 2 free and, 11 “e tg the law of; the land. ene expencey and 
boy e impriſonment, and made e een. | 
= er this difafe@ed purpoſe.they have introduced « deſiſt from t cirlegal da ub wed 
n exery part of the adminiſtration of our Bay- „nim 37) yg b3: 532. bas 65116 230;1 * 40 * 
* * | : £5 
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IB. During this interval. the court of aldermen had been at an uncertainty hop to! 


; 1769. 
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act with regard to their brother in the King's-bench priſon: moſt of them 


wiſhing to be able to ſet his election as alderman aſide, yet cautious 
a man, - whoſe ſpirit, genius, and popularity, had ſupported him {6 
ſuperior reſentment. The opinions of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men of 
been conſulted on his eligibility ; and of theſe the attorney general, 
general, the honourable Mr. Yorke, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Serjeant Leigh, 


of oppoſing 
long again 
the law had. 
the ſolicitor 


declared the inhabitants had a right to chooſe him, but gave no opinion as to the 
power of the aldermen to refuſe him as a member of their body: Sir Fletcher 
Jorton, the recorder, and the common ſerjeant, pronounced him not legally eli gi 
ble to the office of alderman. At a court of aldermen held on the 2 pthᷣ of April, | 


the opinions of theſe gentlemen were read, and the queſtion! put, whether notice 


ſhould be ſent to Mr. Wilkes of his being declared duly elected which, paſſe 


in the negative by ten againſt ſix. 


% A writing determined to be a libel by a court 


© where it was not cognizable in the firſt inſtance ; | 


„ contrary to law, becauſe all appeal is thereby cut 
«« off, and inferior courts and, juries influenced by 
« ſuch predetermination—= n 

« A perſon condemned in the faid court as the au- 


- *© thor of the ſuppoſed libel unheard, without defence 


« or trial - > 
«© Unjuſt treatment of petitions, by ſeleQing only 
« ſuch parts as might be wreſted to eriminate the 


_ «© petitioner, and refuſtng to hear thoſe which might 


1 Such military execution ſolemnly adjudged to be 
| v9 101t9-6 240 T1197 2411425 


«« procure him redreſs — ; oh LOT 

„ The thanks of one branch of the legiſlature 2 
<< poſed by. a mĩaiſter to be given to an acknowledged 
«offender, for his offence, with the declared inten- 
« tion of ſcreening him from law— ' ' © 

Attachments wreſted from their original intent 
« of removing obſtructions to the proceedings of law, 


* to puniſh; by ſentence of arbitrary fine and impri- 

long appeal, ſuppoſed offences 
% committed out of court tt: 
% Perpetual impriſonment of an Engliſhman with - 


„ ſonment, without trial or 


4% out trial, conviction, or ſentenee, by the ſame 
mode af attachment, wherein the ſame perſon is 
« once party, accuſer, judge, and jury, 

- 4% Inftead of the ancient and legal civil police, the 
« military introduced at every opportunity, unneceſ- 
« ſarily and vnlawfully patrollipg the ſtreets,” to the 
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5 Aͤbout 
ce in order to juſtify and reconimend their own illegal 
proceedings, and to prejudice your majeſly's mind 
by falſe inſinuations againſt the loyalty of your ma. 
jeſty's ſubjects _ J 
| * The freedom of election violated by corjipt 
* ard undue influence, by unpuniſhed violence and, 
of cp ß Hoes 
44 Fhe juſt verdicts of juries, and the opinion of 
* the judges, over-ruled by falſe repreſentations to 
your majeſty ; and the determinations of the lau 
„ fet afide by new, anprecedented, and dangerous 
„% means; thereby leaving the guilry without re. 
6e 'ſtratnt, and the injured without redreſs, and the 
lives of your majeſty's ſubjects at the mercy ofevery 
ruffian protected by adminiſtration — _ | 
„ Obſolete end vexatious claims of the crown ſet on 
foot for partial and ęlection purpoſes— - 
„Partial attacks on the liberty of the preſs: the 
* moſt —_ and pernicious libels againft the confti- 
tutzon, an . gere the liberty of the ſubject, being 
allowed to paſs unnoticed, whilſt the ſlighteſt Jibel 
againſt a miniſter is puniſhed with the utmoſt n- 


[ 
ce 


1 


e EN * | 
8 Wicked attempts to enereaſe and eſtabliſh a 
ſtanding army, by. endeavouring to vell in the 
crown an unlimited power over the militia: which, 
ſhould they ſucceed, muſt, ſooner or later, ſubvert 
„% the, conſtitution, © by avgmenting the power of 


„% adminiſtration in proportion to their delinquency — 


« Alarm and terror of the inbabitants— 3 | 
The livesof many of yourmajeſty's innocent ſub-|| « Repeated endeavours to diminiſh the importance 
« jets deſtroyed by military execution © of members of "parliament individually, in orderto 


£ en 
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66 legal— £4 '; 
½ The civil magiſtracy rendered contemptible 
„ by the appointment of improper and incapable 
« yoſlny—>" 20 INDO 20-59 ˙ wg Dy. 00 
The civil magiſtrates tampered with by admini-' 
«tration, atid negleRitig and refuſing to diſcharge 
53s their duty — LY iets 3 N gion 


W and riots hired 


0 


„Murder abetted, encouraged, and rewarded —* 


| T "render? them more dependent on adminiſtration 


1 Eben threats having been employed 


© by miniſters to ſuppreſs the freedom of debate; and 
e the wrath" of parliament denounced againſt meaſures 
6©/ authoriſed by. the law of the fand= © © 

, Reſobutisns pf one branch of the 7 3 oe 
% up'as the law'of the land, being a direct uſorpation 
„of the rights of the two other branenes, and 
therefore à manifeſt zartem ef of the conta 


and raiſed by the miniſtry, 
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| Chap, XX. N ER G HORSE H. 46 
About 3o gentlemen of the livery. waited on the ee, on April 72 1 
requeſting him to iſſue a precept for calling a common-h M to take the ſenſe. 769. 
of the livery concerning the neceſſary meaſures to be putſued under the preſent 
circumſtances of public affairs. His lordſhip gave them a polite reception, but 
equeſted a hort time to conſider of an anſwer: the next day he told them he 
did not think himſelf juſtified in calling together ſo large a body as the livery of 
London;. at the deſire of a few. of them. Theſe gentlemen then invited all thoſe 
of the livery who concurred in the deſire of a common- hall, to a meeting at the 
Half. Moon tavern in Cheapſide on the 2d of. May: from whence a body of 
nearly 500 waited again on the lord- mayor, hoping this increaſe, of > 
would obviate the former plea of excuſe. His lordſhip. then ſtill willing 
decently to evade taking a- ſtep, which. he feared. might. F : 
conſequences; told them. he apprehended, this method of oliciting a common 
hall to be rather unprecedented, though the preſent times might require a new 
method: that he would do every thing in his power to > oblige ſo reſpectable a 
body as the livery of- London; and that he would call a court of common-coun- 
cil as ſoon as he conveniently could, to lay their requeſt, before that court, and 
Der, . oo hi his 
This. court was called on the-;th,; when the.lord-mayor.defired the ſtatute 13 
Car. II. ſt. 1. . 53. againſt ſoliciting tumultuary petitions. might be read; and a. 
motion being made after ard that the lord - mayor be. deſired to iſſue a 

ff . . 9200 <1; BRREDE- 
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Public money F Tquandered and unzc- means of our o repreſentatives: but dur legal and 
«counted for, and all inquiry into- the cauſe: of ar-i| ftes choice having been repeatedly rejected, and the; 
« rears in the civil lift prevented by the miniſtry — E right of election now finally taken from us by the 

te Inquiry into a pay-maſter's public accounts, ſtop- I:“ unprecedented ſeating of a candidate who was never“ 

4 ped in the exchequer, though the ſams unaccount-#* choſen by the county, and who, even to become a + 
«ed for by that pay-maſter amount to above forty 555 candidate, was obliged fraudulently to vacate his 
v millions ie , „ e ſeat i parliament, under the pretence of an infigni-/- 
«Public loans perverted to private minifterial- pur-1 © ficant place, invited thereto by the prior. declara- 

« poſes — - Sd DIVES & $237 I“ tion of a miniſter, that whoever oppoſed our..choice:- 

_ « Proſtitution of „though but with four votes, ſhould be detlared 
« men who cal „member for the county WH ſes ourſelves; by this-- 
« yices— - FSI ith MEWS *laitaQ;:deprived/even of. the franchiſes. of Engliſſi 

men, reduced to the maſt abjeR ſtate of ſlavery, and 
left without hopes or means of -redreſs but from. 
«your majeſty or GM. 8 
HDeign thea malt gracious. ſovereign, to- liften to- 
-** the prayer of the moſt faithful of your majeſty's 
«© ſubjetts; and to baniſh from your royal favour, 
et gruſt and confidence ſor ever, thoſe evil and. perni - 
17 cjouy copnieliors who have endeavoured to aſienate 
1 


e affect ion ef your majeſty*s moſt ſineere and duti- 

181 fal ſabjects, and whoſe ſuggeſtions: tend to deprive 
I vor people of their deareſt and moſt eſſential 

« rights, and who have traiterouſly' dared to depart 

from the Ipirit and letter of thoſe laws, which have- 

«© ſycured the crown of theſe realms to the houſe of 

owe 6 your roy- | « Bruaſwick, in which we, make our moſt earn ſt 
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dy lives and . prayers t0 God, that it may continue untarniſbed to · 
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At 4 court of aldermen Which was held en che goth the nephew f bit 
Mathew Blakiſton, alderman of Niſhopſgate ward, - mended (with letter from 
Sir Matthew, petitioning for leave to reſigu his gon, on account of his age and 
all ſtate of health: but the aldermen apprehenſive that «he. grant of this | 
requeſt would 'gper'a door for ſome one of Mr. Wilkes's friends to enter, and 
thereby inereaſe his influence in the eotporation, they after ſtarting a doubt 
whether the letter was his own hand writifig, poſtponed the farther conſidetation 
of it to another court. On the 6th of une when the next eourt was held, 
an affidavit of two of 8ir Matthew's friends {before 'a maſter in chancery was 
produced, atteſting the letter to be his writing; but when this doubt was thus 
removed, an-endeivour was made to'fix the charge of inſanity upon him, a 
circumſtance which could it have been eſtabli ſhed, would Have been the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon for ſetting him aſide, and elefting a magiſtf̃ate equal to the exerciſe of the 
office. On the contrary however it was made uſe of as an argument againſt 
accepting his reſignation : fo. little are. the real merits of things attended to, 
when men act under the influence:of ſome indirect bias. The affair was again 


U 


revived on the 2oth at Sir Matthew's deſire by Mr. Alderman Beckford, nibe- 
teen aldermen beſide the lord mayer being preſent; when after fome debates 
his reſignation was allowed hy amgjority of one. A wardmote was held on the 
23d for the choice of a ſucceſfor, at Leatherſeller's-hall, at which James Town- 
ſend 'Eſq; member of parliament for Weſt. Loe in Cornwall, and one of 
the ſociety for the ſupport of the Bill of Rights, was elected without 
A ſtate of Mr. Wilkes's debts was delivered in at a meeting of the Supporters 
:of the Bill of Rights on the 6th of June to the amount of 17, ooo“. of which 
7, ooo. had been then compromiſed. A circular letter was at the ſame time 
read and approved by the chairman, to be ſent to the gentlemen of the minority, 
that they might promote it in their different counties, for inviting the · friends of 
liberty throughout the whole Britiſh empire to concur in the conſtitutional pur- 
poſes for Which the ſociety was eſtabliſhed. cc. 
Ihough the diffidence rather perhaps than the diſinclination of the lord · mayot 
had withheld him from granting the friends of liberty a common- hall under his 
ſanction; the livery determined to purſue their purpoſe at the common-hall on 
Midſummer- day, when ſheriffs · and other annual officers were to be choſen. 
The hall was extraordinarily crouded on that day, and fo ſuſpicious were the 
livery of being deprived of the preſent opportunity, that they would, not ſuffer 
the recorder to open the cutrent affairs of the day; until the-Jord-mayor aſſured 
them that if they would permit the buſineſs of clection to go on, he Would af- 


Ls 


# 


ter ward hearken to any, proper -propoſal they ſhould: make, Being at length. pa 
cified;' the ſeveral. aldermen WHA had not ſerved: tlie office of ſheriff} - with ſome 
; x P | Md | J. eee, V ag VIBE? nM; a | Wh- ; 
other gentlemen, being offeredto their choice; the new alderman. N b. Tol 07, 
fend, with John Saw bridge, Eſq; another ſupporter of che Bill of Rights, 
6 118 DD A A E? 1" 
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dere elocted ; ſheriff with the general acclamgtions of the whole, aſſembly. 
When the other offices were ſupplied, and the Iord- mayor came back to the 1769. 


, 
. 


kuſtings.: he told them according to his promiſe, that he was then ready to hear 
what propofal the very had to make. On this a liveryman Mr, Michael 
Lovel. harangued his brethren on the many grievances, the citizens of London 
had to oomplain of . and introduced. the propoſal of petitioning the king for re- 
dreſs... A petition was then twice read, in Which the lord-mayor, ſtill cauti- 
ous, begged. cave to-make'one alteration ,. that inſtead of „ the humble petition 
« of the lord- mayor, aldermen, and: livery, of the City of: London, it ſhould: 
ſtand thus, the humble petition of the livery. of London; which was ad- 
mitted; A motion was then carried that the lord mayor, ſheriffs, and the three 
worthy! members of the city ſhould be reqneſted to wait on his majeſty with 
this petition: Sir Robert Ladbroke, Mr. Beckford, and. Mr. Trecothick, all: 
declared. their readineſs to comply with. this: deſire; Mr Beekford . in particular 
added that “ the giving in the petition was a requeſt that made him happy, as 
it agreed intirely with his own opinion; and that. in regard to the particulars 

« now read (as far as he could judge from twice hearing it) he knew moſt if 


not all the particulars to be facts F.“ Some evaſive replies were at firſt given 


admitted to the levee. The ki 


„ (hall ſeem meet.“ 


by the officers of, ſtate to the applications made fon knowing When the king. 
would pleaſe to receive the petition 3 but the ſherifft at length obtained: his ma- 


era 1 
11a: 


- 


jeſty's anſwer, that he would: receive it on Wedneſday. the 5th of July, eBay bs - 


On the appointed day the right honourable Samuel Turner, lord mayor, the 


ſheriffs H alifax. and Shakeſpeare, with the above: mentioned three” city mem- 
bers, attended by Peter Roberts, Eſq ; the city remembrancer,, carried the 
petition to Sti. James's-palace ; and after many diſreſpegtful obſtructions, were 
8 Ig. being near. the door, ti : Jord-inayaraddiefied: 

PPC. C 

« We, the lord-mayor, the repreſentatives in parliament; together: wir the- 
* ſheriffs' of your majeſty's ancient and loyal city of London, preſume- to ap- 
« proach your royal. perſon, and beg leave to preſent,” with all humility, to your 
* majeſty, the dutiful and moſt humble petition of your majeſty s falthfuf and. 


* 4 +; 2 : as * F 7 by 
/ , 


11 x 


* loyal ſubjects the livery of London in''common=hall-aflembled,. complaining, 
* of grievances; and from your. majeſty's unbounded goodneſs, and paternal: 


| _ © regard and affection for all your fubjects, they humbly preſume to hope, 


that your majeſty will graciouſly condeſcend to liſten to their juſt complaints, 
* and to grant them ſuch relief, as in your majeſty's known wiſdom and. juſtice⸗ 
. His lordſhip then delivered the petition, but received no anſwer ; the. king : 
nſtantly turning about to baron Bieden the Danith! miniſter, and giving the 
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42 alderinan Harley was not preſents, they-| but.zefufed ; ſaying, he, was the: ſetyant of the court 
( The mapdx0cupoſe; this ſeryice on him. 3 of-enmmon- council but not of the. Iivery. 9 12055 

T The town clerk was 1equired to hgn this Pefitiom, ö [vt & 43 0 1 TIE 4 a - 
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petition to the lord in waiting. A copy of this petition is inſextet in. ihe note | 
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ere fr Guiti 01”, Srachid it Blentiör jy . 
4 In a petition. preſented. by your lordſhip it is mentioned as a gflerance— 


Inſtead of puniſhing,, gqufefring honogrs on 4 pay mialter, the public defaulte 


* g 5 
* } 


* , a d AX 34 1. 1 tr 12. . 
of unaceunted millipys, I am told that T am the pay maſter here cenſurd; 


— — 45 To the King's p ſt excellent majeſty. %% falſe application of this maxim, they have Wal- 


„ The” hombie petitioh of tbe Livery of the diry of tony and. wickedly {acrificed the lives of mamyaf 
* 4 N * — a . molle. „ rere e to 
Moſt gracious Sovereigns} 5} 75 7 ] Juſtiſy, applaud, aod recommend their. on ille 
\, ©, We. your, majely's.dunifyl and. lopal ſije®s, | +< 2nd bloody FF 
„ the Livery of the city of London, with all che They” have ſeretned more than ope mondere 
„ humility. which is due from free ſubjects to their f from; uniſhment, and in its place have unnatu. 
_ **, lawful ſovereign, but, with all the anxiety, which t rally ſubſtituted rewarfece. 
the ſenſe of the preſent oppreſſions, and the juſt | “ They have eſtabſiſhed numberleſs unconſlitu- 
44 dread of future miſchiefs, produce in ourminds, “, tional regulations ant taxations in our £olonies, 
* beg leave io lay before: your majeſty ſome of thoſe | , They have cauſed a revenue to be raiſed: in ſome 
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« intolerable, grievances , which your people, have | ** of them by prerogative. They have appoint 

„ ſuffered rf the evil conduRt o : thoſe e have “ civil. law judges by edge Lanes, Ys Wh 
A deen entruſted with the adminiſtration of your“ paid from out of the condemnation- money. 
% majeſty's e and from the ſecret unre- | “ After having inſulted and defeated a law on 
, mitting influence of the worſt of counſellors. © | © different occaſions, and by different contrivances, 
We ſhould be wanting an our duty to youỹ ma- “ both at home and abroad, they have at length 
- «6. jeſty, as well. as to.,ourlelves and our eig. compleated their defign, by violently wreſling 
« ſhould we forbear: to repreſent to the throne the “ from the people the laſt ſacred right we had left, 
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* deſperate attempts which have been, and are too“ the right of election; by the unprecedented ſeat- 
, ſacceſsfully made, to deſtroy that conſtitution, to ing of a candidate notoriouſly ſet up and choſen 

4 the ſpirit of which we owe the relation which only by themſelves. © They have thereby taken 
ſubſiſts between your majeſty and the ſubjeRs of | from your ſubjects all hopes of parliamentary te- 
theſe realms, and to ſubvert thoſe. ſacred. laws, dreſs, and have left us no refource, under God, 
which our anceſtors have ſcaled with their blood. „ but in your majeſing. 

% Your miniſters, from corrupt principles, and All this they bave been able to effect by cor- 

in violation of every duty, have, by various .enu- |** ruption. By a ſcandalous miſapplication and en; 

„ merated means, invaded our invaluable and una- “ bezzlement of the public treaſure, and a ſhame- 

% ſienable right of trial by jury. $ Goda 4 ful proſtitution of public honours and employ- 

They have, ith impunity, iſſued general war- ments; proeuring deficiencies of the civil lil to 

4 rants, and violently ſeized perſons and private . be made good without examination; and, jnflead 

WW — V ef hs = JA 6 of puniſhing, conferring honours on a pay-maſler, 
% They have tendered the laws non- effective to the public defaulter of unaccounted millions. 

e our ſecurity, by evading the Habeas Corpus. From an unfeigned ſenſe of the duty we one 

£ % They have cauſed puniſhments, and even per- |** to your majeſty and to our country, we have ven. 

*. petua] impriſonment, to be in flicted, without trial, *“ tured thus humbly to lay before the chrone thoſe 

„ conviction, or ſentence. Eh e oreat add important truths, which it has been 

, They have brought into diſrepute the ciyil ma- | the buſineſs of your miniſters to conceal. We moſt 
d giſtracy, by the appointment o perſons who are, “ earneſtly beſeech your majeſty to grant vs redreſs, 
« in many: reſpects, unqualified: for that important It is for the purpoſe of redreſs alone, and for ſuch 

4. traſt, and bave thereby purpoſely furniſhed a pre- occaſions as the preſent, that thoſe grezt and ex- 

cc tence for calling in the aid of a military power. © tenſive powers are entruſted to the crown by the 

„ They ayow, and endeavour, to eſtabliſh, a maxim | ©** wiſdom: of that conſtitution which your _— 

e abſolutely inconfiftent with our conſtitution that illuſtrious family was choſen to defend, and wh 

«« an occaſion for effefually employing a military t we traſt in God it will for ever continue to ſup- 

1 force always preſents itſelf, when the civil power | «port, . T1 

44 js trifled with or inſulted ; and by a fata and | A | x | 
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3 4 may beg to en ee lordſhip if it is fo? If it is, I am Fa Me. Becks = 7D: 

« ford mult have been againſt it, becauſe he knows, and could have —_ 1769, 

9 lordſhip in writing, the utter falſhood of what is there inſinuated. 

1% I have not the honour to know your lordſhip, ſo I cannot tell what yo 

0 « may have heard' to duce you do to our Aodorgigat a m _ 22 

« rocious a nature. 5 810 | 

« Your lordſhip, by your ſpeech made to * king at dilivering the e 

* has adopted the contents of it; and I don't know of whom to enquire but of 
„your lordſhip concerning this injury done to an innocent man, who am by 

« this means (if I am the on meant) bung out g an object of public hatred 1 


n and reſentment. 
«You have too much honour and juſtice not to tell me whether I am the 


s perſon meant, and if I am, the grounds upon which I am thus charged, 
« that I may vindicate myſelf, which truth will enable me to do to the con- 
e viction of the bittereſt enemy; and therefore I may boldly ſay, to your lords | 
1 ſhip's entire ſatisfaction, whom L certainly have never offended, 1 
| I am, with the greateſt — 
1 7 * Lond, ! 
e lordſhip 8 moſt obedient, 


BR And moſt Bumble ſeryant, 
0 n. Ketilingtod, 1 45 1 


te July 9th, 2 


4 ' 


F LEO: ' HoLLawp,” 

The 1407. Mayor $ Anfo we, - ARM Ty 

© The lord-mayof preſents his compliments to 255 Holland, andi in anſwet 

* to the honour of his lordſhip's letter delivered to him by Mr. Selwyn, he begs 

« leave to ſay that he had no concern in drawing up the petition from tlie 
te livery of London to his majeſty ; that he looks on himſelf only as the carrier, 
„together with other gentlemen charged by the livery with the delivery of it; 

1 2 he does not, nor ever did, hold himſelf accountable for the contents of 

* it, and is a ſtranger to the nature of the ſuppoſed. charge againſt, his an 
Manſion-houſe, July 10th, 1769 


This letter with the anſwer by ſome means or other immediately appeared i in 
ill the public papers. | 
The death of Sir Joſeph. ende 1 of Langbourn · ward. afforded 
another opportunity for ſtrengthening the public intereſt in the court of alder- 
men: a wardmote was held on the 1ſt of July by the lord-mayot at Pewterer's- 
hall, where John SA bridge, Eſq; ; the: ſheriff aa was unanimouſly choſe 
alderman of that ward. f 
The inſtitution of the Magdalen hoſpital for 2 proſtitutes bas been ; 
mentioned in its proper place ® ; it remains to add that the utility of ſo humane, 
: — was ſo Men, and it was ſo well ſupported, that the views of the 
Nr Oo i 963 Fol benefactors 


* 2 p · 392, ante. 
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466 | HISTORY OF LONDON. * 7: Bookt, . 
1 benefactors a to the building an edifice more enlarged and codyenient f 

9 85 1769. for the pu rpoſe than the houſe. hitherto uſed in Goodman's-fields. They 
- pitched upon a ſpot on the weſt fide of the new-road from Blackfriar' 8-bridge 4 
the circus in St. George s- fields; where on the 28th of July the earl of Hertford 
preſident, with the vice preſidents and governors, laid the firſt ſtone at the altar 

of the chapel, Peng a braſs-plate under it, NE the unn W | 

; On the 28th day of July, ß 

pid 38 f In the year of our LORD, 0 l 

e ON, een e MDCCLXIX, 


1 
8 * 
* % 


PIER DIG And the ninth year of the reign b *: En 
2 his moſt ſacred „ oli 


eee, 505: 9129 0 ee 
( RENEne Biitain, e ES" 
WER gt OT Te | Patronized by his royal conſort 
e 200% 07 cob av E EN GH ARLO c N e e. 
eb de $40 HOSPITAL; 2HÞ + 
For the reception of 
188 Fes of: PROSTITUTES, . 
— 5514 2 | C Pd by voluntary contribution, 
mT —_ 5 Was begun to be erected, 
=_ et co CRT, e STONE laid by 
1 : -: FRANCIS Earl of HERTFORD, 
2 ** Knight of the moſt noble order of 
| the garter, lord chamberlain, of 
5 1 _ bis majeſty” s houſhould, and one 
. : 19%4%5 5! 16 e504, ef chid molt honi privy-council, 
Be 2 e ge A PRESIDENT. 
973, can gotta 002,00, ait Architeck. 
Ibis! op ital 1 0 now finiſhed, and conſiſts of four brick buildings feof ing 
_ quadrangle, OY a baſon in the centre: the chapel is an oangular. edifice 
 —_—_ | erected at one of the back corners ; and to give the incloſed court an uniformity, 
1 a building with a ſimilar front is placed at the oppoſite corner. 
Auguſt 2gth, the electors of Weſtminſter to the amount of about 7000, 
| aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall to petition the king for a redreſs of grievances. 
Sir Robert Bernard, bart. was called to the chair, which at firſt had been 
placed at the upper end of the hall on the flight of ſteps leading to the courts 
of King's-bench and Chancery; but this ſituation of it did not pleaſe the ele- 
tors, Who removed it to the ſteps of the court of Commion-pleas, where'they 
ſaid general warrants had been firſt condemned. Robert Jones, Eſq; informed 
them that he had been choſen chairman of the committee appointed to draw up 
a petition, Which if it Was their pleaſure, ſhould be read to them. It was ac- 
cor dingly read, firſt by Sir Robert Bernard, and then by Mr. Martin; when 
the queſtion for approving it was agreed to by every one preſent: for when the 


ue ſtion was reverſed not one W re appeared. Eight clerks w_ 
re e e 6 en 
E 


chen immediately empl 


ved 10 write eit 


b y . * r 5 $a" *. — * 4 r iy 44% wa TX 
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”% 


it copies on ſkins of parchinents in 15 


* 


different parts of the hall for the electors to ſign, and it was computed that near 1769, . 


4000 names were ſ{ubſcribed to it that 


afternoon, It was afterward lodged at 


different taverns in Weſtminſter for the conveniency of the inhabitants, and was 
ſigned by 5 137, which was eſteemed a reſpectable majority. On December 
"th it was preſented to his maſeſty at the levee by Sir Robert Bernard, and Mr. 
N | | Rt a i 1 164 22 1% 1:5; # 


ſones: a copy of it is inſerted below *. 


* 


] When the choice of ' lord-mayor was to be made on Michaelmas-day, the 
livery were too much diſpleaſed with the conduct of Sir Henry Bankes then next 


1% 


the chair, for oppoſing their petition, to admit his pretenſions from ſeniority. 
Alderman Beckford who had ever ſhewn himſelf a firm friend to the rights of 
the people; and who had paſſed through the mayoralty/in 1763, was put again 
up for any but for him and alder- 
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.« obedience to your majeſty's , writ of election, on 
F April Ia age 


e the 13th day of April laſt, freely and indifferently 
« ele& John Wilkes, Eſq; a perſon duly qualified 
«according to the ſtatutes on that behalf made and 
provided; that ſuch election Was #ſcertatned by a 

e poll regularly taken by the ſheriff, by Which poll 
. it appeared that 1 143” freeholders voted" for "the. 
e ſaid John Wilkes, Bſq/; and only 296 for Henry 
% Lawes Luttrell, Eſq ; that the ſheriff,” according 
*« to the directions of the ſtatate, and the oath taken 
% by all returning officers,” declared the election to 
« have fallen upon the ſaid John Wilkes, Eſq; and 
0 returned him to parliament ont of the repreſenta- 
« tiyes of the ſaid county; that a majority of the 
e houſe of commons (Who, your petitioners have 
great reaſon $0 apprehend, are under the imme- 
'« diate influence of your majeſty's miniſters) have 
declared the ſaid eleRion and return to be hull 
and void; and the ſaid Henry Lawes Luttrell they 
„ have admitted and ſworn in repreſentative of the 
county. That your petitioners affirm; theſe pro- 
« ceedings'to be unjuſt, injurious to the freedom of 
election, a violation of the rights of the people, 
and ſubverſive” of the firſt prineiples of the Britiſh 
_< conſtitution.?Phat-your petitioners have ho hope 
< of redreſs but from the throne and that they: do 


as the great guardian of the liberties of this free 


5e nation, to interpoſe your royal authority, by diſ- 


% ſpeedily; as may bee. 
a5 d petivipnety,. g Apty eg t 


ever pe 7 
ft ' ' Of" & 


7 3 8 £1 4 | SELL ieee 10 102 
ee recorder, town-Clerk, and common-ſerjeant, 
endeavoured to prevent the putiing, up Mr. Beckford 


a little unhandſomely; for though” an objection to 


nicated until. the common; hall} was opened: a bye- 
law in the reign of Henry VI. was then produced 
which docket din 
were then ppt to, no perſon awhoi had ſerved the 
office of lord-mayor, ſhould: ſerve again within ſeven 
years. : re law however was underſtood py have 
vo.preſent relation to the election of mayor, farther 
thak furniſhing the Wee vir e cir- 
cumſtance with the option of ſerving again or not, 
as it proved e ee : accord- 
ingly the inſtance of Sir John Barnard was cited by 
Mr. Bellas, who having ſerved the office in 1738, 
and being rechoſen on the death of alderman Parſons 
in 1741; took the benefit of this Jaw, Sce p. 345. 
The town-clerk thought it incumbent. on him to 
make public an affidavit tending to exculpate him - 
ſelf from an) indirect practices in this affair ; and 
every one . 0 that gentleman will credit his 
aſſe verations. Bat it may be obſerved in general, 
that voluntary affidavits are of very little: importance; 
ſince without n the veracity of them, 
tranſactions are commonly ſo guardedly ſtated in 
them, that the opinions of mankind are ſeldom 
greatly altered by their publication, The common- 
ſerjeant accounted for his overlcoking the election of 
Sir Jobn Barnard, in his ſearch for precedents, by 
mas to Michaelmas; and this 


** molt humbly and earneſtly implore your majeſty. 


election happened to 
fall between. 15 1 A”, 


man 
«ſolving this parliament, and- calling andther as | 
51 Þ Signed. by 15137. eleQors:” 


as a candidate for the mayoralty ;) and as was thought, 
his nomination had been bibted, it Was not commu- 


t on account of the charges mayors 


ſaying he had turned over the records from Michael- 


HISTORY OF LONDON AL 
p man. Treeothick, but a poll was afterward demanded in favour of Sir Henry 


3769. Bankes. At the cloſe of this poll the numbers ſtood thus; 


For William Beckford, Eſq; e „5 ogy 
Barlow Trecothick, Eiq ; CANS. TT. 1 


The two former were therefore on Octocter the 19th, returned to the court of 
aldermen for their choice. Mr. Beckford, earneſtly deſired his brother alder- 
men to appoint; Mr. Trecothick to the office, on account of his age and inkr. 
mities, he being then 70 years of age; and when this requett had no effect, 
he on the ſame plea refuſed to take the office upon him. The debates were 
very long among the aldermen in the  council-chamber ; a very crouded hall 
being kept four hours waiting for the reſult. When the lord- mayor and alder- 
men returned; Mr. Beckford ſtall: perſiſted in declining the office; faying his 
age and infirmities had ſo impaired his abilities, that he did not think him. 

ſelf capable of going through the duty, with that ſpirit, vigor, and dignity it 
required: adding that the ſpirit was indeed ſtrong, but the fleſh was weak. 
His reaſonable defire was. however as little Mega W Ort as in the court of 
aldermen, though probably from different motives; the livery were very ela- 
morous in their importunity, until at length his fatigue obliged him to retire: 
Mr. ſheriff Townſend then told them, that the deciſion muſt be left to the 
court of common- council, who he did not doubt would prevail on Mr. Beck. 
ford to accept the office; and informed them that the lord-mayor was willing 
to hear any other matter they might have to propoſe. On this Mr. Lovell 
ſtepped forward and propoſed the reſolutions inſerted in the note , which 
nr —ͥům , f ] TR ͤ 
The lord- mayor in reference to the firſt reſolution informed the livery that no 
anſwer had been received to the petition; but he doubted not his majeſty 
V% ¼ ͥd . Heb Oe 3p 20S” oO 
, * *© Reſolyed, Get che lord-mayer be aſked if hr + we, and has alſo. by various pretenees obtained 
“ lordſhip hath received any anſwer to the petition | «© repeated ,impediments* to public juſtice, and by 
« of the livery, of London to his majeſty, which] “ various miſre preſentations induced our ſovereign 
„ prayed for the redreſs of various grievances, the | << to ſtay the legal proceedings againſt him, 2 
removal of evil counſellors, and the diſſolution of endeavouring to leſſen chat reſpect that is due to 
« the preſent parliament, , [J his majeſty, and introduce a power ſuperior to that 
« Reſolved, that the lord-mayor be. called upon 44 9 law, the uſe and diſuſe of which create the dif- 
* to produce the letter which bis lordſhip, received“ tinction between monarchy and tyranny : 


« from Henry lord Holland, dated Holland-houſe,, . Reſolved, that then it will become in the higheſt 
ac 45 July the gth, 1769. I degree the duty of our. repreſentatives in parlia- 


** = ved, that Henry lord Holland was the pay- | * ment, to, endeayour that Henry, lord Holland be 
«© maſter whom we, the Livery of London, in our] impeached, that he may be an example to all fu- 
< late petition to the throne for the redreſs of grie- & ture miniſters, and ſhew them how dangerous it i- 
«< yances, c. affirmed to be the public defaulter of | , to.enrich, themſelves with the public treaſure, ant 
«« unaccounted millions.  . | « ſport with the rights of a free people, 
„ Reſolved, that it is the duty of our repreſenta-| KReſolved, that, theſe reſolutions be entered, by 
« tives to obtain, if poſſible, an honeſt and proper“ the Town-clerk in the record books of. this city, 


- 


de parliamentary, enquiry. into the conduct and ac-| © as part of the proceedings of the livery at the 

« counts of Henry lord Hollanßaga. J election of a 8 this city for the year 
And, when it ſhall appear on ſuch enquiry that | “ 170, and that a copy of theſe, reſolutions, ſigned 

« Henry lord Holland has, by unneceflary delays, [“ by the ſheriffs, be delivered to each of our repre» 

de detained the public money for years in his hands, f ſentatives in parliament.* - 

„ and appropriated the intereſt thereof to his Wil e 


* F 892 i 1 


RA . 


_- 


| chap. Xv. UNDER GEORGE H. 


would take ſuch conſtitutional meaſures 47 would wad 15 this well being of Ris 
jects : with regard to the ſecond, he ſaid the copy of lord Holland's letter 
which appeared in the papers was a true one; but he added he left it to lord 


Holland to juſtify himſelf for having publiſhed his anſwer to it, and reconcile 


it if he could with the character of a gentleman. The common-hall was then 
cloſed at half an hour paſt ſeven in the evening, the livery having with great 


— 


205 


* 


— 
A. D. 


er 


atience and reſolution remained nine hours ſtanding in a crouded uneaſy fitua- | 


"4 


tion without refreſhment. 


Two days after, the ſheriffs attended by a reſpectable deputation fork hs. - 


livery, waited on Mr. Beckford, to requeſt his compliance with the defires of 
the livery at this criſis. He no longer withſtood ſolicitations ſo urgent, and it 


might be added from the event, ſo cruel ; but yielded at length as will appear 
from the letter below which he intreated them to deliver to the lord-mayor &. 
It was remarkable that the day he entered upon his office, he was attended only 


by the old lord-mayor, and ſeven of the aldermen, including the ſheriffs : 


theſe ſeven were, Stephenſon, Trecothick, Croſby, Peers, Halifax, Town- 
ſend, and Saw bridge. The recorder met him in the court of Exchequer and 
quitted him there; the town clerk and the common-ſerjeant went out of the 
way: of all the great officers and miniſters of ſtate invited, the lord chancellor 


was the only one who attended. The exterior dignity of the abſent was how 


ever amply compenſated by the brilliant appearance of many others of real 


\ intrinſic wortn. 3 . 
The electors of the borough of Southwark held a general meeting October 
17th, to agree on a petition, for redreſs againſt the violation of the rights of 
election. Sir Joſeph Mawbey, member for Southwark, explained the caſe of 
the late Middleſex election, and concluded with recommending to the aſſem- 
bly to petition his majeſty for a diſſolution of the parliament: when Edward 
Stephens, Eſq ; the chairman of the meeting read a petition, as contained in 
the note below r; which was received with the greateſt applauſe. - Committees 
were then appointed in the different pariſhes to wait on thoſe who. had not a. 
preſent opportunity of ſigning it; and after it had been ſubſcribed. by above 
4 lord-mayor, 1 3 5 
J cannot reſiſt the importunate requeſt of my fel- 
„low citizens; their deſires have overcome reſolu- 
* tions that J once thought were fixed and deter- 
The feeble efforts of a worn, out man to ſerve] “ Southwark, think we ſhould be wanting in our 
them can never anſwer their ſanguine expectati- ] duty to your majeſty's perſon and government, as 
« ons. g $ on GED 33 | 46 well as the veneration we entertain for our moſt ex- 
will do my beſt, and will ſacrifice eaſe and re -] cellent conſtitution, if at this time of national dif- 
* tirement, the chief comforts of old age, to their] content, we did not with all humility approach your 
* wiſhes; I will accept the office of lord-mayor.. © royal perſon with complaints of meaſures. which 
„ ſhall. hope for the affiſtance of yous lordſhi >| © have filled the minds of your majeſty's beſt affected 
*-and my brethren of the court of aldermen : the{** ſubjects with the deepeſt anxiety. yy 8 
: advantage and good effects of their advice were | «© The borough of Southwark has been ever diſtin- 
: experienced on many occaſions in my late mayor- 520 guiſhed by its attachment to your majeſty's illuſtri- 
bs alty, by xour lordſhip's moſt obedient and humble f. ous family, and to thoſe principles ot liberty which 
ſervants NF Beck ford.“ bas gave birth to the glorious revolution :. that revolu- 


+ * To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, . 


% May it pleaſe your majeſt⸗ , 
« WE, your majeſty* dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 


„ 
7 * "T3. . ; 


| 


<© the electors of the ancient town and borough of 


L * , 
3 Ly % % ” 5 
Ks . Pp LY & - Hd” * Fe is X. 
"ey _ bk 6 ” n + 2 * 1 r 2 - "_ 
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hs 47 © 
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1769. 


the nation at.the late conduct of government, 


« 
5 * | 


: by "1 — Lay 'K 8 A — 1 an 58 5 * "BY. : 5 85 FD 7 5 
18 e ͤ Bock. 
eg 0 YWERTL of x: -| ig. t Was. n tie 2 ere or eto 2) | 
three fourths of the inhabitants, it was, on the 22d of December, preſented to 
his majeſty by Sir Joſeph Mawbey, attended by fix other gentlemen of that 
After having thus exhibited the petitions of London, "Weſtminſter and South: 
wark, on this critical occaſion ; it may be added that the general diſcontent gf 
WT be VI 2 ent, particularly in the treatment of 
the freeholders of Middleſex ; produced petitions of the ſame general impor. 
. ” . 5 . 5 144 1 a bY | port, 
from Buckinghamſhire, Derbyſhire, Devonſhire, :Durham, Cornwall, Gion. 


. ceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Kent, "Northumberland, Somerſetſhire, Surry, Wilt. 


ſhire, Worceſterſhire, and "Yorkſhire: from the cities of "Briſtol, Coventry 


Durham, Exeter, and Wells: and from the towns of Berwick upon Tweed 


Liverpool, Morpeth, Newcaſtle upon Tyne, Sc... 

.M influence was exerted all this while, and ſome faint addreſſes were 
procured from the two univerſities and a few other places where the public 
good was poſtponed to private intereſt; but the addrefles fabricated to coun- 


Z K. © 


Miniſterial inf 


tenance the laſt Charles and James, juſtified.all the ridicule theſe adulations of 


'-£*. which- we have ſcen, wi:h the utmoſt concern, an 


we lament the influence of pernicious counſellors, 


Ling defirqus at this time, to confine ourſelves to a 


„ puted one, which, fixes. in the people the right of 


courtiers and their dependents were in general treated with. | 
In the month of October died Samuel Wilſon, Eſq; of Hatton Garden, who 

by his will left 20,0007. to be paid into the chamber of London, as a perpetual 
fund to lend ſums of money, not leſs than 1007. nor more than 300 J. to young 
tradeſmen and manufacturers, in London or within three miles, who have been 
ſet up in buſineſs. one year, or not more than two years; on good ſecurity, for 
the term of five years. For ſuch loans they are to pay one per. cent, the firlt 


year, and two per. cent. for the remaining time. The profits ariſing from the 


intereſt of the money are to defray the charges of the truſt, to pay annuitics 
left to. two of his ſervants, and the ſurplus to be added to the principal. 
« ders, who voted for a perſon not incapacitated by 


© any one law of the land. :; 


c tion was incomplete, and the laws of this kingdom 
zee in danger, till your majeſty's anceſtors of the houſe 
of Brunſwick were. called in fer their protection; 
© under them we have ſeen - our civil and religious 
6 liberties further ſtrengthened and: confirmed; and 
%% we acknowledge, with great gratitude, many diſ- 
„ tinguiſhing marks of your majeſty's royal and pater- 
nal regard for your people, at the ſame time that 


« The members of the houſe of commons, we 
* apprehend, poſſeſs no privileges but what are 
«© derived from their d. de. and were granted 
& for their ſakes: they never gave them a power to 
« render ineffeQual their own free choice, nor to 
c. create by a vote, an incapacity unknown to the [ay 
of the land, If therefore this precedent be not te. 
© verſed, we may live to ſee a houſe of commons cho. 
«< ſen by its own members, to the deſtruction of that 
right of election which the conſtitution has ſo pro- 
« perly placed in the people,  _ 
| | 4. Dehirous of ſeeing the conſtitution and liberty | 
more recent tranſaction, which we humbly con-]: of theſe kingdoms. tranſmitted unimpaired to our 
e ceive is deſtructive of our deareſt rights. % deſcendants, we moſt hambly implore your me- 
« There is. no principle of 0 0 IR of more |** jeſty, that you will be pleaſed to reſtore the conh- 
e conſequence than that clear, and till lately, .undif- |< dence of your people in the juſtice of parliament, by 
Tl granting them the only remedy they can now hope 
« for, 


3 the diſſolution of the preſent parliament 5 
«« opportunity of making a new choice of teprele 


* who have violated the laws. of this free conſtitution. 
Alt would be eaſy to point out, a variety of inſtan- 
ces in ſupport of this allegation, but we ſhall not 


:* now trouble your majeſty with an enumeration, be- | 


<< eleCting their own repreſentatives ; notwithſtanding | 


Cs e 
And your petitioners, as in duty bound, 
ever pray, &c.“ N 


% officer in your majeſty's army confirmed knight of 
-<« the ſhire for the county of Middleſex, in oppoſition 
:$* to the choice of a very great majority of the freehol- 


* 


chip XXV. UNDER GEORGE II. 


2481 | IH x $48 He i . oF 
There are more charitable legacies left to the corporation of London, and e N . 
ticular purpoſes therein, ſome of them of very old date, than are generally 1769. 


known; and it would be a commendable, object of inquiry if the court of 
oommon- council would order and procure an exact account of the. 
On the 10th of November, the great cauſe between Mr. Wilkes and the earl 
of Halifax (lord Egremont the other ſecretary of ſtate being then releaſed by death, +, 
{om his apprehenſions as well of the private as of the public conſequences of his 
hare in this tranſaction) was tried at the court of Common- pleas in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall; relative to the impriſonment of his perſon and the ſeizure of his pa- 

ts under a general warrant. The cauſe was learnedly argued on the part of 
the plaintiff by ſerjeant. Glynn, ſerjeant Leigh, with counſellors Lee and Daven- 

rt; on that of the defendant, by ſerjeant Whitaker, ſerjeant Davy, ſerjeant 

Nares, and counſellor Wallace. Am excellent charge was given by the lord chief 
juſtice Wilmot, who adviſed the jury to give liberal but not exceſſive damages; 
and a verdict was found in favour of Mr. Wilkes with 4000. damages: ſo 
little however did this decifion ſatisfy the populace, that the jury were forced to- 
retire privately to avoid inſults. - More damages would perhaps have been given, 

had it not been diſcovered by the minute book at the treaſury, that all the ex- 
pences incurred by this proſecution were to be defrayed by the crown; and that. 
the defendant, before his reſignation in 1765; had obtained a privy ſeal-warrant- 
of indemnification, for whatever damages Mr. Wilkes ſhould recover. This - 
is probably the laſt time we ſhall hear of general warrants iſſued by .miniſters of. 
Rate againſt Britiſh ſubjects, while they preſerve that ſpirit ſo.nobly exerted of; 
late againſt illegal ſtretches of magiſterial power. 
he Spital- fields weavers continued ſtill in a riotous diſpoſition. ., Numbers of 

them having by tumultuous meetings thrown themſelves out of employment, 
they took it into their heads to levy, contributions on their more induſtrious - 
brethren, . of a certain tax on every loom; to ſupport themſelves - while they - _ 
endeavoured to oblige their maſters to advance their wages, before they would? 
conſent to work: if this tax was not complied with, they cut the work: and 
the looms to pieces; and hence they obtained the name of cutters. On the 
zoth of September, two juſtices of the peace in the ToWer-hamlets, with peace 
officers and a party of the guards, went in the evening and inveſted the Dolphin 
ale-houſe, where a body of theſe cutters were then aſſembled. Upom their 
entring the houſe, the weavers who had arms with them began the attack by. 
fring down ſtairs on the ſoldiers, and killed one of them; the ſoldiers whoſe 
arms were not at. firſt loaded, then loaded, and returning the fire killed two of. 
the rioters. Moſt of them made their eſcape from the: top of the houſe; four 
were however apprehended, and a- pardon: with a reward of 10“. were offered“ 
to any of them who ſhould diſcover their accomplices. © © 

Two of theſe rioters, John Doyle and John Valline, were capitally convicted 
at the enſuing ſeſſion in October; and the recorder paſſed ſentence on them, 
in. the common form, that they ſhould be hanged at the uſual place of 


© execution,” , On, the gth. of November, the recorder ſent, the ſheriffs a war- 


rant 


* 
— 
- 


z- ©. 
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5 4A. D. raft to execute theſe men on the 15th, «at the moſt convenient place ne ; 
1769. © Bethnal Green church.“ The ſheriffs ſtartled at this deviation from the "*g 
tence pronounced in the Old Bailey, and doubtful how far they ſhould be wy 

fied in complying with it, ſtated the caſe to ſerjeant Glynn for his opinion: 

the ſerjeant, in his written opinion, profeſſed he knew no authority that could 

| juſtify an alteration in the ſentence of a court of juſtice ; but not being able to 
determine poſitively on the materiality of the alteration, he adviſed the ſherif 

to repreſent their doubts to his majeſty. They accordingly incloſed a ſtate of 

- the affair, directed to the king, in a letter to lord Weymouth ſecretary of ſtate 
begging his majeſty to reſpite the execution for reconſideration, and informed 

the ſecretary they would wait on his majeſty the next morning. Lord Wey. 


mouth in anſwer wrote to them that their mode of application was Itregular 
but that he was ready to receive and lay before his majeſty in a proper manner 
any doubts they might entertain with regard to the diſcharge of their duty. 
The next morning they went to Jord Weymouth and delivered into his hands a 
petition to the king, the ſame they had before incloſed in a letter to his lord. . 
hip, to be by him preſented to his majeſty; and at night received from lord 
Weymouth the king's authority to reſpite the execution for a week, with an 
order to tranſmit the counſel's opinion on the caſe, that from the view of it 
farther directions might be given them. 15 8153 8 | 


Serjeant Glynn's opinion was accordingly ſent incloſed in a letter from the 
ſheriffs ; which letter as it contains a nice examination into the merits of what 
might elſe be deemed a triffing or officious objection, it is laid before the reader in 

the note“: lord Weymouth in conſequence of it ſent the recorder his majeſty's 

4 | Tre es command 


„Letter from the ſheriffs to lord Weymouth. I «© doubtedly can wholly pardon the offender, or he 
« My lord bo can mitigate his puniſhment with regard to the 
4 e I pain or infamy of it. The mercy of the crown is 
© We deſire your lordſhip to expreſs our thankful] not bounded ; but it cannot go beyond the letter of 
1 n e of his majeſty's great goodneſs, | “ the law in point of rigour ; for the law proceedeth 
* in gracioufly condeſcending to our requeſt, and | © in both caſes with a perfect uniformity of ſenti- 
1 3 us to lay before his majeſty the reaſons ] ment and motive. The ſame benignity of the law, 
% which induced us to doubt of the- legality of the | which hath left the prerogative free and unconfined 
« recorder's direQions relative to the execution of]“ in one cafe, hath ſet bounds to it in the other. 
« Doyle and Valline. | I * Now, my lord, it will not be ſaid, that the preſent 
And firſt, my lord, we ſuppoſe it is agreed by] alteration is, or is inßended as, a mitigation of the 
« all, that the judgment pronounced is our warrant | ** judgement pronounced. To force in a manner, 
« for execution, to which we muſt look: every exe- | © the wives and children of the unhappy ſufferers to 
«« c1tion, which is not purſuant to the judgment, is | be ſpeQators of the infamous death of their huſ- 
at unwarrantable : the ſheriff is to purſue the ſen -] baads and fathers, by executing them as near as 
d tence of the court: if he varies from the judg- | *© conveniently may be to their own houſes, cannot 
„ment, it has been held murder; and the judgment] be intended, nor will it be eſteemed a matter of 
«« pronounced on Doyle and Valline is, that they be] royal grace; nor is it granted at the prayer of the 
« carried to the uſual place of execution. ' | parties or their friends. Cuſtom may ſometimes 
« 2. The king cannot by his prerogative vary the | give a ſanction to a practice founded in humanity, 
execution, ſo as to ravate the puniſhment be- | and not repugnant to any Jaw of ſubſtantial juſtice. 
« yond the intention of the law: and the ends off“ But we do not ſuppoſe” that either immemori 
« public juſtice are effectually anſwered, if the of- | © uſage or cuſtom can be urged in behalf of this al- 
“fender ſuffereth death, the a/timum ſupplicium, with- ©* teration; or, if they could. that they wou 
out any circumſtances of infamy or rigour, 1 1 « make it juſtifiable; becauſe it would not be 2 


the judgment doth not import, The king un-“ practice founded in merey; and undoubtedly 
BS. 8 wy 8 P where 
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as to bring the points 


4 that the two eriminals ſhould be reſpited from execution a-fortnight 


» * 
Li 


f the caſe and queſtion he had that morning referred. to the. conſideration. 


upon which their doubts were conceived, compleatly 


before the judges, and gave their reaſons for thinking ſo. The opinion of the 
judges was ſent them by lord Weymouth on the zoth, which was, — that 
« the time and place of execution are in law 20 part of the judgment; and. 
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here that is not the caſe (perhaps even when it 
* 1s) judicandum eft legibus non exemplis. £94 01 
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« ed, and become more important, when we conſider 
* the conſequences to which an admiſſion of this 
« power would lead us. 
*« ſtance, contrary to the ſentence, appoint a different 
place of execution, it may in all: If it can change 
* the uſual place of execution to Bethnal Green, it 
A may to Newgate-ſtreet, or even to Newgate itſelf: 
2 and thus our boaſted uſage of public execution 
; (not leſs neceſſary to the fatisfation and ſecurity 
of the ſubje&t than public trial) may make way 
for private execution, and for all thoſe dreadful 
conſequences with which private executions are at- 
tended in every 
* troduced, | 
; 4. Had this power of alteration been in the 
crown (which we humbly conceive not to be the 


that the recorder's warrant was a lawful authority to the ſheriffs as to the. 


time and place of execution.” On this the ſheriffs in a letter to the lord 
chancellor acknowledged their doubts to be over-ruled but not ſatisfied; they 
ded—* If we have had our doubts, and have been miſtaken in our opinion, 


we hope your ' lordſhip will excuſe us, when you conſider, that even the 
Recorder, ſo converſant/in theſe matters, and whoſe warrant is for the future 


to be our authority, was himſelf uncertain : for when he directed us in 


court to the uſual place of execution, he muſt either have ſuppoſed it a part 


of the ſentence, or that he was exerciſing a diſeretion in that particular 


veſted in himſelf, His ſubſequent warrant contradicted both theſe ſup- 
oſitions. G ett 5 | | 3 


« Suppoſing the place to be no part of the ſentence, how could we avoid 


being ſtartled, when we ſaw, - © 8 30% 32 70 5 
« Firſt, a diſcretion exerciſed by the Recorder, directing us to the uſual 


lace of execution. 


decondly, A diſcretion exerciſed by the cr own, ſetting aſide the Recorder's 


diſcretion. 
*« Thirdly, | 1t 
manual, but by warrant from the Recorder, whoſe diſcretion is over-ruled, 


—And, Dy ies ; : F. 
« Laſtly, A diſcretion left to ourſelves to execute, not in, but as near to a 
church as we ſhould judge convenient ?” ”* VN þ 
P Pp Doyle 
| © caſe) yet we imagine that his majeſty's pleaſure has 
«not been properly notified to us, and that the re- 
6 corder's authority alone would not be ſufficient to 
« juſtify us for acting in conſequence of it, and for 
«departing from the ſentence pronounced by the. 
© court, "$30 1 | | 
« For theſe reaſons, and for thoſe contained in the 
« opinion, which, fince your lordſhip requeſts it, 
« accompanies this, we humbly pray his majeſty. 
either to ſuffer the ſentence of the court to be exe- 
„ cuted at the uſual place of execution, or to per- 
« mit us to have the ſanction of the judges opinion 
«* on a matter of ſo great importance to ourſelves, 
and, as we conceive, to the whole nation. þ 
As We are, my lord, 
1 Your lordſhip's moſt obedient ſervants, 
„ Nov. 15, 1769, JAMES TowNSEND, _ 


* 3. Our doubts, my lord, are ftill farther increaſ- 


If the crown can in one in- 


country where they have been in- 
|\JoHN SAWBRIDGE,” 


lve judges ; but the ſheriffs anſwered that this-caſe was not ſo ſtated 


This diſcretion of the crown not ſignified to us, by writ or ſign 


On November 23d the lord chancellor communicated to the ſheriffe, 1769, 


— 
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= 3 Doyle and Valline were executed at Bethnal-Green on the 8th of Decembe, 
1769. by the ſheriffs and their peace officers only; though this direction to execy;, 
them in the very midſt of that turbulent neighbourhood, was generally con. 
ſidered as an artifice at that time contrived to draw the civil power into diſ. 
race, and of conſequence to prove a neceſſity of accepting military aid t, 
enforce the laws. It is truly unhappy; and. not much to their credit, that the 
- officers under the erown ſhould think their maſter's honour concerned in main. 
taining a conſtant" hoſtility of purpoſes and ſentiments with the people. While 
this abſurd plan is purſued, and while reaſon and law ſo conſtantly decide 
againſt them; it is impoſſible to behold their continual miſtakes and defeats. 
without ſome degree of pleaſure. - 03 ©0051 nitce boring, | 
Indeed the miniſters of ſtate were far from being agreed among themſelves 
concerning the «propriety of the meaſures then [purſued 5 but the non contents 
finding it impoſſible to overcome the firmneſs with which theſe meaſures were 
_ urged, ſeveral} important reſignations took place at the opening of the year 
1770. The upright and worthy chancellor lord Camden, was judged unfit 
for his office at this time, and was ordered to reſign the ſeals; which fatally 
for himſelf were unguardedly accepted by the right honourable Charles Vorke, 
ſon of the late lord Hardwicke : three days he held them, but ſaw fo great rea- 
ſon to repent his compliance, that it coſt him his life, though the circumſtan- 
ces of his departure are not generally known. His ſudden death diſconcerted 
the court managers once more; and the ſeals were lodged in commiſſion until 
a man could be found more tractable than Camden, and of leſs delicate ſenſa- 
tions than the unhappy Yorke. 3 6457; e 
The total diſregard thewn to the repreſentations relating to the Middleſex 
election, contained in the late petitions, were far from diſcouraging the livery 
of London,. who determined to reiterate their applications. to the throne on this 
intereſting ſubject of complaint. A committee of the livery on the 1{t of 
March preſented a memorial to the court of common-council ; repreſenting that 
though a petition had been preſented by the livery to his majeſty, no anſwer or 
redreſs had been received; notwithſtanding they had a right to both. They. 
therefore applied to the court of common-council to join in a requeſt to the 
lord- mayor to call another common-hall, that farther meaſures might be taken 
for the re-eſtabliſhment of their antient rights and franchiſes. The queſtion was 
carried in the court by 112 againſt 76, and a common-hall was ſummoned 
accordingly on the 6th, when the meeting: of the livery being very numerous, a 
ſecond application to his majeſty was read and unanimouſly agreed to in the form 


contained in the note below *. A motion was then carried, that the lord- 
ö | . | mayor 


1770. 


"oh 


* The humble addreſs, remonſtrance, and peti- | © ſuſtained, We are unwilling to believe, that your 
„ tion of the lord- mayor, aldermen, and livery of]“ majeſty can light the deſires of your people, or be 
the city of London, in common-hall aſſembled. e regardleſs of their affection, and deaf to their com. 

To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. «« plaints : yet their complaints remain pry cir 
« Moft Gracious Sovereign, their injuries are confirmed ; and the only judge, 


« WE have already in our peti „% whom the revolution has left removeable at de 


4 Jo "= . | ex ang - 
array Tow « pleaſure of the crown, has been diſmiſſed pry 


66 igh 


«« preſented to your majeſty the chief injuries we have | 


9 
hes 5 * a | 
#$ , I * — 5 . 
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vor; the repreſentatives in parliament, the court of aldermen, ſheriffs, the 


ont of commion- council, the recorder, and city officers, ſhould attend the 
gelivery of this remonſtrance in a full body. The ſheriffs with, the city remem- 
brancer were deſtred to wait upon the king to know when; he would pleaſe 
to receive their remonſtrance; which was done immediately upon cloſing 


next day; when he told them that the caſe being entirely new, he would 


face? 19-25 TT... ²'mDm!m̃ ̃ p ̃ , ̃ rg 
E reſolute perſeverance of the livery of London, immediately following the 
diſagreement among themſelves, might be ſuppoſed. not very agreeable to the 
new miniſter Lord North and his aſſociates: it was therefore concerted. to throw 
all poſſible obſtructions in the way to the delivery of this remonſtrance. On the 
$th, Lord Weymouth wrote to the ſheriffs, deſiring to know in what manner this 
remonſtrance was authenticated, and 25 the nature of the aſſembly was in 
| Ps 5 1470 


T high office for defending in parliament the law and | © their object; though the different ode of attack 
« the conſtitution. We Weir venture once more |: has called for a different defence... 
« to addreſs ourſelves to your majeſty, as to the fa-| *4* Under James the Second they complained that 
« therof your ee 3 25 him who, mufl be, both * the ſitting of parliament was interrupted, becauſe 
„able and wi ing G 1 reſs —— grievances: and a It was not corruptly ſubſervient to his deſigns. We 
, we repeat be "pp oy _ with the 3 proprie- 7 complain now, that the ſitting of this parliament 
r 02 or Tea ena OR 
o exe t! ares | . ajeſty's miniſters. 
„which we complain, more 1 diſtinguiſh- | * Had the parliament 1 James 2 4 Second been 
« ed Ty youry majeſty's royal : unty _ OR \ q «6 3 eee K N as the parliament is at 
Under the ſame ſecret malign influence, which, | ©* this day to the ictates of a miniſter, inſtead of 
: through each ſucceſſive adminiſtration, has defeat- | © clamours for its meeting, the nation would have 
« ed every good, and ſuggeſted every bad intention, | © rung, as now, with outeries for its diſſolution. 
1 — majority of Be a3 (Foc canons have Sepris . The forms of the conſtitution, like thoſe of -reli- 
(0 l t ſt xi Z «© gion, ; | 1th Ir 
eee enen e A e 
* ſequences, than the leyying of ſhip money by « witneſs, thatas we do not owe our liberty to thoſe 
r ond" {nerecire qmploymotns, have iq ved 
the ſecond. 7 | iate ns, and lucrative employments have invented; 
r [5 Gxpalbes al be Deir oft by ite 
.-OT Ila re valid | ©* as it was gain y the Kern virtue of our anceſ- 
, BIN legal _— — commons, than without a 10 a war e virtue of their deſcendants it ſhall be 
egal prince upon the throne. : % preſerved. 3 * 
** Repreſentatives of the people are eſſential to the | : Since, therefore, the miſdeeds of your. majeſty% 
making of laws; and there is a time when it is ]“ miniſters, in violating the freedom of election, and 
** morally demonſtrable, that men ceaſe to be repre- | © depraving the noble conſtitution of parliament, are 
7 ſentatives. That time is now arrived. The pre-] notorious, As well as ſubverſive of the fundamental 
f 25 Toole 'of commons do not repreſent the people.] laws and liberties of this realm; and fince your 
h | 3 rl | A : 
N refrifion of the — 8 3 35 in 101 bl 1 Fung 3 = 155 01 on 
2 125 of parliaments and your majeſty owes to us, * made to God and your ſubjects at your coronation ; 
': mar On repreſentation, free from the force of | © we your remonſtrants aſſure ourſelves that your ma- 
arms or corruption, ſhould be preſerved to us in | © jeſty will reſtore the conſtitutional government and 
* parliament, ' | « qui P y difſolvi ] ! 
P A 6tt] 8 | quiet of your people, by diſſolving this parliament, 
It was for this we ſucceſsfally ſtruggled under | and removing thoſe evil miniſters for ever from your 
A James the ſecond; for this we ſeated and have] councils 1 913 * 
Fe, 1 ſupported your majeſty's family on the N | 66 Signed by order, 
* The people have been invariably aniform in | | 
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„james Hodges, town clerk,” 
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the hall: his majeſty being then at dinner, deſired their attendance the 


take time to conſider of it, and tranſmit. his anſwer by one of the ſecretaries 
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which this meaſure was adopted? The next day at noon the; ſheriffs went again 


7775 to the palace, and having waited till one o'clock, Lord Bolingbroke the lord in 


17 


waiting appeared; when the remembrancer told him, the ſheriffs of London 
were attending his majeſty's pleaſure, and that they required, an audience. Some 
time after Lord Bolingbroke came again, and enquired of the ſheriffs whether he 
was to tell his majeſty that they came with a freſh meſſage, or with a. meſſage 5 
The ſheriffs anſwered, with a meſſage. Soon after the two ſecretaries. of ſtate. 
Lord Rochford and Lord Weymouth, came to the ſheriffs. Lord Weymouth, 


| aſked them, Whether they had received his letter, which was written by his 


% majeſty's order? | " 

. ˙ nave; HG 2s 3) SS TIO OTE: eee 
Tord Weymouth. © His majeſty deſires to know whether you come in 

ze conſequence of that letter; or whether you come on any freſh bulineſs ?” 
' . © © Sheriffs. © We come in conſequence of that letter.” 1155 
Lord Weymouth. © Would it not be more proper to ſend an anſwer in wri- 
* ting through me?“ Nee 1 
© Sheriffs, © We act miniſterially. As ſheriffs of London we have a right to 
tc an audience; and cannot communicate to any other perſon than the king the 
c ſubje& of our meſſage,” “ Wt 2 5 
Lord Weymouth. I do not diſpute your right to an audience; but would it 
te not be better and more accurate to give your meſſage to me in writing?” _ 
Sheriffs. We know the value and confequence of the citizens right to 
« apply immediately to the king, and not to a third perſon; and we do 
« not mean that any of their rights and privileges ſhall be betrayed by our 
* means. ON EITELS | e een „ 
His majeſty's levee began at a quarter paſt two, at which time the two ſecre- 


taries came to the ſheriffs, and Lord Weymouth ſaid, his majeſty under- 


« ſtanding that your come miniſterially, authoriſed with a meſſage from the 
city of London, will ſee you as ſoon as the levee is over. ; 
WMhen the levee was ended, the ſheriffs were introduced into the king's cloſet. 
The king did not as uſual receive them alone, but Lord Gower, Lord Roch- 
ford, and Lord Weymouth were preſent. Mr. Sheriff Townſend addreſſed his 
majeſty in theſe words : e e ntl lens 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 
When we had the honour to appear before your majeſty, your majeſty was 


.« graciouſly pleaſed to promiſe an anſwer by one of your majeſty's principal 
«ſecretaries of ſtate ; but we had yeſterday queſtions propoſed to us by Lord 


„ Weymouth. In anſwer to which we beg leave humbly to inform your 


t majeſty, we wait as ſheriffs of the city of. London, by the direction of the 
& livery in common-hall legally aſſembled. The addreſs, remonſtrance my 
d eee e ee ” is the act 
Petition, "to be preſented to your mnafely by their chief magiſtrate, is the 4 
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' *« of the citizens of London in their greateſt court; and is ordered by them to -<, of 
u be properly authenticated as their act. In. 
To which his majeſty wag, pleaſed. to. reply, 60 T will conſider of the anſiver ' | 
your have given me. Whereupon the eric withdrew. | 
When the ſheriffs went into the cloſet, the city remembrancer,, al to 
his office and duty, would have attended them; but Lord Bolingbroke. rudely 
ſhoved him back; inſiſting upon it, he he had not a right to go in, and ſhould 
not enter there. When the audience was ended, the remembrancer very 
told Lord Bolingbroke, that he had done wrong; for that as remem- 


properly 
attending the ſheriffs, he had a right to enter the cloſet with them. 


brancer, 
Lord Bolingbroke. ſaid, it might perhaps be ſo; but that he had never been in. 


waiting on Tuch an occaſion before, and hoped he never ſhould again. 
The ſheriffs received a note from Lord Weymouth. on the 12th, informing 
them, that his majeſty] would receive the remonſtrance. on Wedneſday the 14th at 
two o'clock. On that day therefore the lord- -mayor, with aſdermen Sir 
William Stephenſon, and Mr. T recothick ; Mr. Townſend and Mr. Saw bridge, 
ſheriffs ; 153 of the common-=council, and the committee of the livery, in their 
proper gowns z proceeded in their carriages to St. James's, attended by the com- 
mon ſerjeant, town clerk, remembrancer, two ſecongaries, ſword bearer,. 
mace bearer, water bailiff, common crier, . common hunt, city marſhals, &c. 
They were introduced to his majeſty, who received them ſeated on his throne. 
The common ſerjeant (in the abſence of the recorder) began to read the remon- 
ſtrance; but being in too much confuſion to proceed, Sir James Hodges read it 
very diſtinctly: his majeſty then read the following anſwer to lt. 
I shall always be ready to receive the requeſts, and to liſten to the com- 
« plaints of my ſubjects; but it gives me great concern to find, that any of them 
< ſhould have been fo far miſled as to offer an addreſs and remonſtrance, the 
« contents of which I cannot but conſider; as diſreſpectful to me, injurious 
« to parliament, and irreconcileable to the principles of the conſtitution. 2 
I have ever made the law of the land the rule of my conduct, eſteeming it 
my chief glory to reign; over a free people: with this view I have always been 
% careful, as well to:execute faithfully the truſt repoſed i in me, as to avoid even 
10 the appearance of invading any of thoſe powers which the conſtitution has 
placed in other hands. It is only by perſevering in ſuch-a conduct that I can 
* either diſcharge my own duty, or ſecure to my ſubjects the free enjoyment of 
*« thoſe rights which my family were called to defend; and while J act upon 
* theſe principles, I ſhall have a right to expect, and I am confident 1 
„ ſhall continue to receive, the ſteady and affectionate ſupport of my people.“ | 
Ata court of aldermen held an the 1 1 Sir Robert Ladbroke ſaid that a paper 
had been agreed to in a common-hall, which bore a falſe title; being called“ the 
* addreſs, monſtrance, and petition, of the lord-mayor, aldermen, &c.” and 
beginning «© Ye have already in our petition &c. he therefore made a motion 


lat it mould be diſavowed by: that court. and. this motion, Was e by 
Er 


5 


* 
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D alderman Alſop. Mr. Townſend replied, that the aldermen were ſummoned ts 


1750. attend the common-hall,. and do make a part of all common-halls which ay 


periodically convened that therefore every act of a common: hall is the ad of 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and livery,” who are all ſummoned; and do all toge. 
d- mayor 2 


ther compoſe the common-Hall. Tie added, that it would have been much 


more candid and honourable for the aldermen to have attended and made their | 
objections there, than to ſuffer the citizens to do what they might think impro- 
per, meerly to have an opportunity afterward of condemning the meaſure in an 
inferior court, not competent to decide on the act of the whole body, of which 
the court of aldermen only made à part. The lord-mayor, Mr. Sawbridge, Sir 
Charles Aſgill, and Mr. Trecothick, all ſpoke againſt Ladbroke's motion; 
which on the other hand was ſupported by the aldermen Halifax, Shakeſpeare, 
Turner, Bird, Roffiter, Kirk man, Naſh, and Harley. The lord-mayor refuſed 
to put the queſtion as improper} and was for proceeding to other buſineſs: 
but Mr. Harley ſaid no] ſince he would not put that queſtion the Aldermen 
might retire. . When therefore the lord mayer put the queſtion for the admiſſion 
of James Shepherd as a broker; it paſſed" in the negative : the lord- mayor 
aſked Mr. Allop ———< Is there any reaſon for this ?“ Mr. Alſop anſwered 
„ no my lord- mayor; but if you will not put our queſtion, we will put a nega- 
«« tive on all other queſtions.” Theſe gentlemen however ſoon found that Mr. 
Beckford was not a man that would be treated in'this'childiſh-manner; he told 
them ——<* if that is the caſe, and if the aldermen will not ſuffer any buſineſs 
te to be done here, I muſt do the neceſſary buſineſs of the city in the court of 
% common- council, which 1 am empowered” and have a right to do.” He 
tried them again, and put up William Ward, and Gabriel Anthony Ernſt for 
admiſſion as brokers ; ſtill they remained ſullen : at laſt Mr. "Townſend inſiſted 
on a diviſion, that it might be clearly ſeen who they were that ſtopped all pro- 
ceedings, and made the court liable to a mandamus from the perſon ſo refuſed. 
They would not agree to this, faying that court never divided ; . he then deman- 
ded that hands ſhould be held up, and the numbers taken: they now. thought 

proper to recollect themſelves and ſaid *-nono, let us put an end to all this, and 
« let the buſineſs go on.“ The three brokers were then propoſed again, and 


their admiſſion was voted unanimouſly! Mr. Alſop even recovered his good 


humour ſo far as to give an air of pleaſantry to this odd whim, by faying—*'it 
* TT ST ⁰ TTT ⁵ ²² 2 040) RGA ET SIA, 

The joke was continued in the public papers, where the following proteſt 
„ ß 70s $7 STC LAT 1 Brit - fan! * 
We the aldermen of the city of London, ' whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcri- 
< bed, obſerving that the addreſs, remonſtrance and petition, agreed upon by 
« the livery. who met at Guildhall on Tueſday the 6th of this inſtant March, 
« is intituled, the addreſs, . remonſtrance and petition of the lord-mayor, 
« aldermen and livery of the city of London, to the king's moſt excellent 


« majeſty, do declare that we were not aſſenting to, nor ſignified our 2 
5 efin ara & bation 
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« bation of the 4¹ addreſs, remonſt ce and ber Dated this 1 13th, 0 of _— 
6% March, 1770. 11 5 5 me 
we Robert Lallbicke | Richard Peers Pty Fir 059 - Te 
„ Robert Allop - William Naſh Brackley Kennet | 
„Richard Glynn Thomas Halifax n J. Kirkman _ 
„Thomas Harley John Shakeſpear ames * a, 
« Samuel Turner + Janes, Eſdaile | i Bird. hh 165 
7, % Henry Bankes 16 1. 5 us i. 
This proteſt i is a convincing; aof how, chpedians'! it was to A Te court 
of the privilege of impoling their negative on proceedings of the court of com- 
mon council: three of the city companies aſſumed courage from this example to 
diſpute the power of the lord-mayor in calling. common halls for any other pur- 
' poles than meerly for the election of city gfficers. At a court of aſſiſtants 905 the 
Goldſmith's company, March 22d, the following reſolution was agreed to. 
The right honourable the lord-mayor having; ſued precepts. for ſummoning 
« the livery of 'this city to meet at Guildhall, on Tueſday the 6th inſt. to conſi- 
4 der of a further application for redreſs. of grievances, at which meeting a 
« moſt indecent remonſtrance was ordered to be preſented to his majeſty ;_ 
Reſolved and ordered, that for the future the wardens of this company do 
« not ſummon the livery. keel to attend at any meeting in_the Guildhall 
(except for the | oor pa OE: eCSORS). without the expreſsapprobation c or conſent 
« of this court.“ 
The companies bf Grocers and Weavers, at their next court days, diſtioguiſh= 
ed themſelves by paſſing reſolutions of a like nature. 
The following ſtate of Mr. Wilkes's affairs was at this. time publiſhed by the 
bupporters of the Bill of Rights. 
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Wen Tavern, March 1 3 . 
1 Sor rok r R of 5 BILL of RiGuTs. 
| «© William-Tooke, Eſq; in the chair. 

An account of Mr. Wilkes's affairs having been this day laid before the ſo- 
« ciety, it appeared that (fince the eſtabliſhment thereof on February 20, 176g) 
* there have been paid by the oy Tabſriptions af: this SIS: 5708 

. a | 
4 Mr. Wilkes for his ſupport IH — — 10 0. 0 
« Toditto for his firſt fine — —4 500 0 0 
* To the expences of his three laſt elections for Middleſex, 1704 19 10 
e To compromiſe 14345. > os, of his bes — 44198 13 2 


5 7403 13 0 
© Debts of Mr. Wilkes remaining to be cdmptotmiſet 5445 16 2 
1 And a ane 9 19. wein 22 o © 
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diſintereſted attachment to the cauſe of the people. 
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. 1 
RV lis: k money has hitherto been applied by this ſddiety to any other pur⸗ 


. poſe Whatever. The caſh now remaining in the treaſurer's, hands is 15 


40 68.520. 1165 ; 924 Fins. 3 Die „ 4150 
N. B. 51491. 68. 2d. of Mr. Wilkes's debts appear to have been | incurred 
« by his Kiel been ſecurity for other perſons.” “. 

On the 28th at noon the Weſtminſter electors met inWeſtminſter-hall when 
Sir Robert Bernard took the chair, anda remonſtrancey much the fame in ſub. 
ſtance with that preſented by the livery of Londen; was read and agreed to 
uͤnanimouſſy. It was ſigned byl che chairman and commiltee in behalf 
of the whole aſſembly; and being levee day at St. James's, it was imme- 
diately preſented to the king, who without ſpeaking a word gave it to one of the 
Tords in waiting. 1 OONMOI ENG M20 YEW 
The freeholders of Middleſex allo beld a general seln at Mile End h 
bly room on March zoth to conſider of preſenting an humble addrefs, remon- 
ſtrance, and petition, to the king, on the ſubject of their former complaints. 


Mr. Sawbridge in the unavoidabſe abſence of Mr. Townſend, took the chair; 
and a remonſtrance being twice read and a pproved ; it was s preſented c on April gth 


by thoſe two gentlemen as ſheriffs of the county. 11 


805 the 12th a common-hall was held at Guildhall, to report to the livery bis 
majeſty's anſwer to ' their remonſtrance; with the reſolutions and addfeſſes 
of the al houſes of parliament relating to it: as alſo to take into conſideration 
the late reſolutions of the Goldſmiths, Grocers, and Weavers companies. 
The laſt committee of the livery were appointed to conſider the proper mode of 
proceeding againſt theſe A e ; and to e their apumen; to the 


court of common- council. 12 
Mr. Wilkes's confinement expiring on the 1740 he] Was charged from the 


King's-bench priſon, and his ſecond fine paid; the Supporters of the Bill of 
Rights having ſettled all his debts the preceding day : it was remarked with 


aſtoniſhment that there never were perhaps ſuch general and voluntary illumina- 
tions on any occaſion, as on the event of his enlargement; not in London only, 


but in all parts of England. No ſooner was he releaſed than he-publiſhed two 


addreſſes, the one to the freeholders of Middleſex, : and the other to the inhabi- 
tants of Farringdon ward without ; each of them ſeverely animadverting on the 


late unpopular meaſures of the miniſtry, and abounding with profeſſions of 
On the 24 th he was ſworn 


into his office as alderman of the ward of F arringdon without 2 Guildhall, the 
motion being carried without a diviſion. He then took precedence from the 


time of his election, which was before aldermen Bird, Roſſiter, and the two 
| ſheriffs. 


The dependants on the miniſtry, with the dependants on thoſe dependants, 
out doubt of the 


through all their ranks of ſubordination, in juſtification, with 


virtuous characters of their maſters, continued zealous enemies to Mr. Wilkes; 


and ſtigmatized all the popular party with the moſt indecent epithets, for ſuppor- 


ting a man-- whoſe character was ſo open to objection: but thinking men 
* that Mr. Wilkes's affairs proved only the occaſion for the _—_ 


* 
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of the plan of irregular meaſures then eſtabliſhing 3 and of courſe only the occaſion 


ol the people taking the alarm on that diſcovery, Secure as the great officers 
of ſtate were of a majority to ſupport them in parliament, the people had many 


able and diſtinguiſhed advocates in both houſes to ſupport and countenance their 
complaints. A bill was brought into the houſe-of peers by the earl of Chatham, 
on the 1ſt of May, intitled ? A bill for reverſing the adjudications of the houſe of 
commons, whereby John Wilkes Eſq; has been adjudged incapable of being 


461 


A. D. 


17701 


« elected a member to ſerve in this preſent parliament, and the freeholders. of 


« the county of Middleſex have been deprived of one of their legal repreſenta- 
« tives.” When this bill was read, a motion was made for the ſecond. reading 
of it the following Thurſday ; which gave rife to much debate: but upon put- 
ting the queſtion it was reſolved in the negative by 89 to 43. e 


gained, a motion was made for the rejection of the bill, which paſſed in the 
affirmative; but occaſioned the following proteſt, ſigned by a reſpectable num 


ber of the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the kingdom. A 
J%%%%%%%// : 77g 35 DP Ä 
e Becauſe the foundations of this bill being fo fully laid in the reaſons contained 


in two proteſts entered upon the journals of this houſe on the fecond day of 


February laſt, we think it indiſpenſably neceſſary to proteſt againſt the re- 
« jection of the ſame, to the intent that it may be delivered down to poſterity; 


« that this great conſtitutional and effectual method of remedying an unexam- 


« pled grievance hath not been left unattempted by us; and that, to our own 
« times, we may. ftand as men determined to perſevere in renewing, on every 
4 occaſion, our utmoſt endeavours to obtain that redreſs, for the violated rights 
« of the ſubject, and for the injured electors of Great Britain, which, in the 
« preſent moment, an over-ruling fatality hath prevented from taking effect; 
thereby refuſing reparation and comfort to an oppreſſed and afflicted people. 

Chatham,  . Radnor, Abergavennß ). 


Portland, Archer, King, 
%%% / X ̃ q“- g 2» 
„ Rockinghhaam Temple, L uttelton nnn 
* Abingdon, Torrington, Bolton, TY | 
« Bone: :..:- Rutland. Camden, 
Groſvenor, John Bangor, Coventry, 

„ Stanhope, _ Wycombe, ' Buckinghamſhire, 

| © Ponſonby,  - © 'Forteſcue,' Scarborough, 
« Suffolk, Huntingdon, Northumberland. 
c Richmond.  Tankervill, Mancheſter.” '» 


The livery of London had not only petitioned the king, but had ſeconded this 
application by a remonſtrance, which producing no good effect, the body of 
the corporation determined to add their ſanction and weight to the complaints 
of their fellow citizens, and of the majority of the independent part of the 


nation. A court of common- council was held on May 14th, to confider of 


an addreſs, petition, and remonſtrance to His niaſeſty ; upon his majeſty's an- 


lwer to the addreſs, petition, and remonſtrance of the common hall; and of the 
„ 1 Qqq reſo- 
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77 reſolutions and addreſs of both houſes of parliament thereupon : when a motion 
1770. was made, that the part reſpecting the anſwer given by his majeſty ſhould be left 
out ; but on a diviſion, ſeven aldermen, and 104 commoners, were for retain.. 

ing the part reſpecting his majeſty's anſwer, and eight aldermen, and fifty-ſeyen. 
commoners, were for rejecting it, and for confining it to the Middleſex election 

only. A motion was then made, that a committee be appointed, and that they 

do immediately withdraw and prepare an humble petition, addreſs, and re. 
monſtrance, reſpecting the Middleſex election, and the anſwer given by his ma- 

jeſty to the livery addreſs, &c. The committee conſiſted of the aldermen Tre- 
cothick, Stephenſon, Croſby, Townſend, Sawbridge, and Wilkes; to whom 
twelve commoners were added. They accordingly produced an addreſs which 

was approved by ſeven aldermen and 91 commoners, againſt fix aldermen and. 

40 commoners. The recorder ſtood up and declared he protefted againſt it as. 

a moſt abominable libel; but was anſwered by Mr. Wilkes, who faid he 
claimed ſome knowledge of the nature of a libel, not from theory only, but 
from having bought much experience on that ſubje& : that the remonſtrance 

was founded throughout on known and glaring facts, every word bearing the 

Ramp of trum! 110 5107 247?” I 1 Ae 

This remonſtrance by his majeſty's appointment was preſented on the 23d, 

as contained in the note* ; by the lord-mayor, aldermen Stephenſon, Treco- 
% May it pleaſe your majeſty, 1 * ſuggeſted. the anſwer we deplore; an advice of a 

When your majeſty's moſt faithful ſubjects, the W moſt dangerous tendency, inaſmuch as thereby the 


citizens of London, whoſe loyalty and. affeQion | ** exerciſe of the cleareſt rights of tlie'ſubjeQ, namely, 
| & have been ſo often and ſo effeQually proved and ex- to petition. the king for. redreſs of grievances, to 


« perienced by the illaftrious houſe of Brunſwick, | complain of the violation of the freedom of elec- 
« are labouring under the weight of that diſpleaſure | tion, and- to pray a diffolution of parliament, to 
« which your majeſty has been adviſed to lay upon | © point out mal- practices in adminiſtration, and to 
© them, in the anſwer given from the throne to their | *© urge the removal of evil miniſters, hath by the ge- 

late humble application, we feel ourſelves con-] nerality of one compendious word been indiſ- 
de trained with all humility to approach the royal ]“ criminately checked with reprimand ; and your 
« father of his people. | «« majeſty's afflicted citizens of London have heard 


« Conſcious, Sire, of the pureſt ſentiments of ve- | ** ftom the throne itſelf, that the contents of their 
© neration which they entertain for your mazeſty*s | ** humble addreſs, remonſtrance, and petition, lay- 
“ perſon, we are deeply concerned that what the law. | *© ing their complaints and injuries at the feet of 
e allows, and the conſtitution teaches, hath been | their ſovereign, cannot but be conſidered by your 
« miſconſtrued into diſrepe to your majeſty by the | © majeſty as diſreſpectful to yourſelf, injurious to 
« inſtruments of that influence which ſhakes. the | «© your parliament, and irreconcileable to the prin- 
« realm, we | I“ ciples of the conſtitution, | 

% Perplexed and aſtoniſhed as we are, by the aw-] © Your majeſty cannot diſapprove that we here 
« ful ſentence of cenſure late paſſed upon the citi- | ** aſſert the cleareſt principles of the conſtitution 
« zens of London in your majeſty's By cn from the | ©* againſt the inſidious attempt of evil counſellors to 
1% throne, we cannot, without ſurrendering all that is | © perplex, confound, and'ſhake them; we are de- 
« dear to Engliſhmen, forbear. moſt humbly to.ſup- | ©. termined” to abide by thoſe rights and liberties, 
« plicate, that your majeſty will deign to grant a] which our forefathers bravely vindicated at the 
% more favourable interpretation to this dutiful | © memorable revolution, and which their. ſons will 
„ though perſevering claim to our invaded 'birth- | «© always reſolutely defend. We, therefore, now 
„rights; nothing doubting that the benignity of“ renew, at the foot of the throne, our claim to the 
„ your majeſty's nature will, to our unſpeakable | © indiſpenſible right of the ſubje&—a full, free, and 
comfort, at length break through all the ſecret | “ unmutilated parliament, legally choſen in all its 

and xißble machinations, to which the city off members — a right, which Taxis houſe of commons 
London owes its late ſevere repulſe; and that your] have manifeſtly violated, depriving, at their will 
e kingly juſtice and fatherly tenderneſs will dif- | « and pleaſure, the county of Middleſex of one of 
claim tag malignant and pernicious advice which | « its legal repreſentatives, and arbitrarily nominat- 
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| thick, Croſby, the two ſheriffss, and 75 of the common- council x:. The te- 
corder refuſed to attend, and was called to account for his diſobedience, as will 17a 
appear in due time. The remonſtrance' was read by the town-clerk, and his 


majeſty ſeated on his throne read the following anſwer to it. 5 
% ſhould have been wanting to the public as well as to myſelf, if I had not 
« expreſſed my diſſatisfaction at the late addreſs. 1 * 
My ſentiments on that ſubje& continue the ſame; and I ſhould ill deſerve 
« to be conſidered as the father of my people, if I could ſuffer myſelf to be pre- 
« yailed upon to make ſuch an uſe of my prerogative, as I cannot but think in- 
« conſiſtent with the intereſt, and dangerous to the conſtitution of the kingdom.” > ol 
When the king had concluded his anſwer, the lord-mayor with that modeſty 
and yet with that reſolution, which conſcious integrity dictated, thus humbly 
ceplied...;, {tf ol rd one ” len ie ttt! CS +5 41 Os 
« Moft Gracious Sovereign, © © 1 1 TOY 
« Will your majeſty be pleaſed fo far to condeſcend, as to permit the mayor 
of your loyal city of London to declare in your royal preſence, on behalf of 
« his fellow-citizens, how much the bare apprehenſion of your majeſty's diſ- 
« pleaſure would, at all times, affect their minds; the declaration of that diſ- 
« pleaſure has already filled them with inexpreſſible anxiety, and with the 
6 deepeſt affliction. Fog rn eo>bt ian L VVV f 
„ Permit me, Sire, to aſſure your majeſty, that your majeſty has not in all 
« your dominions any ſubjects more faithful, more dutiful, or more affectionate 85 
<« to your majeſty's perſon and family, or more ready to ſacrifice their lives and 
„ fortunes in the maintenance of the true honour and dignity of your crown. 
« We do therefore, with the greateſt humility, and ſubmiſſion, - molt earneſtly 
<« ſupplicate your majeſty, that you will not diſmiſs us from your preſence. 
« without expreſſing a more favourable opinion of your faithful citizens, and 
« without ſome comfort, without ſome proſpect, at leaſt, of redreſs. - 
Permit me, Sire, further to obſerve, that whoever has already dared, or 
*« ſhall hereafter endeavour, by falſe inſinuations and ſuggeſtions, to alienate your 
majeſty's affections from your loyal ſubjects in general, and from the city of 
“London in particular, and to withdraw. your confidence to and regard for your 
« people, is an enemy to your majeſty's perſon and family, a violator of the 
public peace, and a betrayer of our happy conſtitution: as it was eſtabliſhed | 
* at the glorious and neceſſary revolution. {81d 1 0165 
As this addreſs was unexpected, no reply had been prepared for it ; and none 
being ready, his lordſhip and company, after waiting about a minute, withdrew 
to the great relief of the diſconcerted audience. A vote of thanks was paſſed 
reg Wood 7 ones | 3 
« ing, as a knight of the ſhire, a perſon not elected! “ In the mean time, Sire, we offer our conſtant f 
« by a majority of the freeholders, As the only]“ prayers to heaven, that your majeſty may reign as 
** conſtitutional means of reparation now left for the kings can only reign, in and by the hearts of a 
© injured eleQors of Great Britain, we implore with | <* loyal, dutiful, and free people.” 
< moſt urgent , ſupplications the diſſolution of this | Mr. Wilkes declined attending, to avoid col- 
< preſent parliament, the removal of evil miniſters, lecting the populace together; and leſt. his preſence. 
and the total extingion of that fatal influence, | ſhould be conſtrued into an affront, the Rate of af- 
* which bas cauſed ſuch a national diſcontent, — | fairs conſidered, | | 
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tt the next court of eommon- council, to the lord-mayor for his noble behavio * 


TR at the delivery of the remonſtrance. 


When the city addreſs was preſented on May zoth, on the birth of 2 princeſs,. 
another ſurprize of this kind was guarded againſt: for after the lord- mayor had 
waited in the antichamber at St. James's a confiderable time, the lord Chamber. 
lain came out with a paper in his hand, and read to the following effect; 
« as your lordſhip thought fit to ſpeak to his majeſty after his anſwer to the late 
<< remonſtrance, I am to acquaint your lordſhip, as it was nnuſual, his ma. 
jeſty deſires that nothing of this kind may happen for the future.“ The 

lord-mayor deſired the paper might be delivered to him: the lord cham- 
berlain ſaid he acted officially, and had it not in orders to deliver the paper: 
the lord- mayor then deſired a copy: to which the lord chamberlain replied, 
he would acquaint his majeſty, and take his directions; but he did not return 
until the order was brought for the whole court to attend with the addreſs. 
The next day the lord- mayor, attended by the gaol committee for rebuilding 
Newgate, laid the firſt ſtone of the intended new building. Several gold coins. 
of the preſent king were depoſited under the ſtone ; and at the concluſion of the 
ceremony his lordſhip drank ſucceſs to the new building, that the liberties of the 
people might be as laſting-as that ſtone, and that the place might want inhabi- 
tants. If No. 45. was cut upon this ſtone in large characters, as was reported, 
it is to be hoped the antiquarians of the preſent time are employed in decipher- 
ing more ſenſible monuments, than thoſe who find theſe myſtical figures ages 
hence may be, if they labour at a meaning for them.  <-- © 
Mr. Bingley the bookſeller had been all this time confined in the King's 
bench priſon for refuſing to anſwer interrogatories in the court of King's- bench; 
during which interval he had withſtood all applications to induce him to a ſub- 
miſſion. The odium perhaps of keeping a man in perpetual confinement, by 
an adminiſtration ſufficiently unpopular on many other accounts, induced the 
attorney general to make an unexpected motion on the 28th of May for his en- 
largement : that court tenacious of its powers objected, but the attorney general 
inſiſted that the tuo years impriſonment Bingley had ſuffered, was adequate to 
any crime be had committed. To inſiſt on puniſhment for crimes where no trial 
had taken place, was certainly an odd ſtile of diſcourſe to be uſed in an Engliſn 
court of juſtice: however as the attorney general expreſſed himſelf ſatigſed with 
the meaſure of his ſufferings, the following order was made out for his diſcharge. 
„ENGLAND an ben en eee et F ontbppod 
0 1 1 ff 2 Mes en 1 iir | iy We 
| —— 1" Monday next after the morrow of the aſcenſion, of our Lord, 
 « Bingley | the ninth year of the reign of king George the third. 
“ Mr. Attorney-general now preſent in court informing the court that 
* he does not intend further to proſecute the attachment againſt the de- 
e fendant, it is ordered by the court . that the ſaid defendant be now 
- - diſcharged out of the cuſtody. of the Marſhal as to the faid attachment. 
DOTY n the motion of Mr. Attorney=-general 
: « By the Court &.“ eee {ll Þ 
Vid. p. 451, ante. 
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man, 
var heard that Bing] ey 
merits of the cauſe for which he was. apprehended make no part of the preſent 


conſideration, as they were never brought to a legal diſcuſſion; and that they 
never were, may be accepted as a tacit confeſſion that the proſecutor gave the 


defendant his liberty from not being able to ſupport his cauſe. ' Attachment is 


either a legal mode of proceeding, or it is not: few will credit the lenity of the 
crown ſo far as to conclude that it was dropped from motives of mercy ; as 
mercy is reſerred for objects of a different complexion. If it is not juſtifiable, 
an Engliſh ſubject was confined from his family and buſineſs two years illegally ;; 
and to his ruin. If ſuch tranſactions occur in the reign of the beſt. of ene 
the epithet cannot with equal truth be extended to his ſervants. 


Mr. Beck ford's earneſt pleas for refuſing this ſecond ma yoralty, were fatally 


juſtified by his finking under the burden of the office. Having made an ex- 
eurſion to his ſeat at Fonthill in Wiltſhire for the benefit of his health, he there 
contracted a ſevere eold; his anxiety to attend his duty in London, nevertheleſs: 
induced him to travel 100 miles in one day, and this brought on a rheumatic 
fever of which he died June 21ſt, at his houſe in Soho-ſquare. His death oc- 
caſioned three vacancies; that of chief magiſtrate, of alderman for Billingſgate 
ward, and of one of the members of parliament for the city. 
the year in his ſtead; ien the ſhew of hands * greatly in favour of Bar- 
low Trecothick, Eſq and Braſs Croſby, Eſq; A poll was however e 
en the behalf of Sir Henry Bankes, the reſult of which was as under. | 


For alderman Trecothick e ee nets 160 
Banker a | : 1 ry 437 


The two former were accordingly on FY 29th returned to the court of alder-- 
men, who- made choice of alderman Trecothick ; and he Was e of in- 


veſted with the inſignia of magiſtracy. 0. 


[obs ba 


Martin, Efqrs. oe Ros | 4 


The ſheriffs choſen « on Midforminer-day, were w. dhe Baker and Joſeph! 


c HA P. XVI. bor 85 


» 1 1 ö of alterman bar. zo the 470 7 1 Year, I 177. 8 


N July 14 „ 4 wardmote was held in Butcher s-hall, Pudding-lane, for 
the election of an alderman” for Billingſgate-ward, in the room of the late 
e, when Richard Oliver, Eſq; merchant in Fenchurch-ſtreet, and 
one of the Rete of t. the. Bill of Rights, Was baten Wabopt Patient, 5 


11 


© The author was obliged to Mr. Bingley for the copy of this Wy 
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was ſummoned on tHe 22d, for the choice of lord-mayot for the remainder of 


"5. 


Thus the auen thought proper to commence a profecution aint 
and after confining him two years, thought proper to drop it; Jet r 
obtained any recompence for this wanton rigor.” The 
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2 The high eſteem in which the corporation of London held the memory of 
1770. Mr. Beckford for his great abilities and ſtedfaſt attachment to the intereſſs of 
bis fellow - eitizens, appeared at a court held on the 5th. of July ; when a motion 


* . Ty = 


was made that a ſtatue: of the late right honourable William Beekford, Re, 
lord- mayor, might be erected ; with an inſcription containing his lordſhip! 
ſpeech. to his majeſty on. preſenting the city remonſtrance. . This motion bein 
agreed to, a committee of fix aldermen and twelve commoners were ap- 
pointed to carry it into execution, with power to draw on che chamber of 
London for any ſum not exceeding 100 for that purpoſe. It was determined 
that this ſtatue ſhould be placed over the ſheriffs court at the bottom of 
Guildhall, fronting the huſtings; that it ſhould be of white marble, in the 
attitude he ſtood when he addreſſed the king, and that the ſpeech ſhould be 
in gilt letters on a tablet of black marbltee. 3 
Thomas Oliver, Eq ; treaſurer, to the ſociety for the ſupport of the Bill of 
Rights, and brother to the newly eletted alderman of Billingſgate- ward, was the 
gentleman who firſt offered himſelf candidate to ſucceed: Mr. Beckford as re- 
preſentative for London :. but happening to be attacked with a ſudden and dan- 
gerous fit of ſickneſs, at the time of election, he declined, and his brother 
Richard Oliver, Eſq ;; offered himſelf in his ſtead. At the .common-hall on 
July 13th, the ſeveral aldermen who were not in parliament being, propoſed to 
the livery, afforded them an opportunity, to ſhew their ſentiments of the candi- 
dates by the reception they gave them. Some of the names produced every 
uncouth.noiſe that could expreſs contempt ; others were ſo. far approved as to 
be heard with ſilence, or to receive a general clap. Mr. Wilkes put a paper 
into the hand of the ſecondary. who called over the names, which was read to 
the livery in theſe words. Mr. alderman Wilkes gives this notice to the ſe- 
* condary, that he conſiders himſelf as one of the legal members for the county 
of Middleſex, and therefore that he will not ſuffer his name to be in the liſt 
ec of thoſe aldermen, who according to cuſtom are put in nomination as candi- 
« dates to repreſent the city of London in parliament,” This paper was heard 
with long continued ſhouts of applauſe ; but when the name of Richard Oliver, 
Eſq; citizen and draper was propoſed, every hand in the hall was held up to 
| fignify the general approbation, with loud acclamations. He was therefore de- 
clared by the ſheriffs duly elected a repreſentative for the city of London. Then 
ſtepping forward he returned thanks in a genteel ſpeech-for-their as yet unmerited 
confidence in him;; told them he ſhould conſider himſelf as deputed for their 
benefit; and not for his own advantage; that he would be obedient to thoſe in- 
ſtructions they had a right to give to their ſervants; that he would contribute 
his ſhare in any manner, to render juſtice to the freeholders of Middleſex, and 
in them to all the other counties and boroughs in Great Britain, for the injury 
they had received in being deprived of a repreſentative in parliament, who had 
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„ This ſtatue was finiſhed and opened to public view on Midſummer-day 1772. The likeneſs is 
Atriking, and the execution maſterly. / 8 : | ; 
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niſters were exerting all their powers in carrying on an internal conteſt with: 
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Britiſh ſubjects. At a court ' of aldermen held. the 25th of September, the 


lord- mayor reported à letter he had febeibed from the Jords of the Admiralty, 
deſiring him to back the preſs watrarits for the city of London; with his anſ-- 
wer to it, that it had never been uſual for the lord- mayor to ſign fuch warrants: 
unleſs when applied to by the privy-council x. His lordſhip then read a letter. 


„ 1 


from the recorder, requeſting leave of abſence for a month; on the plea of in- 


8 % 


| Gſpofition. ' The date of this letter being diſcovered to be fince the declared. 
intention of inquiring*into. his' conduct; the application was conſtrued into a. 
freſh flight offered to the court of common- council: Mr, Townſend therefore. 
obſerved that the aldermen might grant him leave of abſence. from their court; 
but could not diſpenſe with his àttendance on the cbürt of common - council. 
The aldermen then deſired the lord-mayor to inform the recorder that they con- 
TH dd e 
een . SHA 
* This. e was afterward made, and the | much contention: in the: corporation; and ſome of 
ld. mayor complicd z which proved the ſource of | thoſe preſſed in the city were diſcharged. 


eee 22 VV | 1 3 al 
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been duly and'repeatedly elected by thoſe who alone have and ought to have the 25. ; 7 
fight of election. He added that as he never had or deſired, ſo he never would 1770. |: 
either direckly or inditeerly accept, either place, penſion, emolument, contract, ll 
* gratifcation, of any kind whatever, from the crown or its miniſters. Theſe 111 
voluntary profeſſions were worth a Britiſh ſenator, and no perſon is fit to fit in FJ 
the great council of the nation, who cannot make the ſame declarations, and 1 
ſupport them by Hie future conduct. Under a houſe of commons filled with 9 
men of ſuch independent, liberal, noble principles, we ſhould not have the 1 
conduct of government continually arraigned; nor the nation filled with com- = 
plaints of being' betrayed by thoſe who uſed to be conſidered, as the natural —_—_— 
guardians of the liberties of the people. FFF 8 1 
The recorder of London is a ſervant of the corporation, and receives very li- Wilt + 
eral wages for His ſervices; he Had failed in one article of his duty by refuſing . 1 
to attend the late ord- mayor when he carried the city remonſtrance to the king; 14 
which was an unneceſſary proof of his courtly principles, as his concurrence in | i" 
opinion was not concerned in meer official acts. Two motions were therefore 1 
carried in a court of common council on July 26th, the one was “that the con- 11 
duct of the recorder of this city be taken into conſideration at the next court | 163 
« of common- council, and that the lord- mayor be deſired to order notice of it | mm 
to be inſerted in the ſummons :” the other, „that the oath taken by the re- = 
« corder on his admiſſion into office, be forthwith printed, and ſent to every- 1 
Jͤĩ œA—— Tear nu 55 li. 
The nation was at this time apprehenſive. of being engaged in a Spaniſh war, %% 
on account of the Spaniards taking hoſtile poſſeſſion of a mall Britith ſettlement _— 
juſt made on one of the barren ſpots lying off the coaſt of Patagonia, 87 
known by us under the name of Falkland iſlands, The government made ſome Wil 
ſhew of prepating for a conteſt; which added a freſh article to the popular com- 14/908 
plaints ; by diſcovering how much the navy had been neglected, while the mi- 1 
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A dented to bis requeſt, and referred him t9.the:court of:commanrcouncil for , 
"1770. ſimilar diſpenſation. zieh 10 bedgevsnon' es 120 {5 * 2. .noifaols lo tf. 5 
Ik he common- council met on the 27th, àt which the recorder atten d; and 
rr eee nens 2111 a ra hong, 2 Fernen 

the lord- mayor obſerving that as, the propoſed, inquiry into the recorder's con- 

; duct was one article of their buſineſz, and as he Was there, preſent, he hoped 
they would, begin with that 5 adding ye. was ready . to ben any, malen. The 
recorder being then called upon for the reaſans of his nonzattendange, he ng 


only joftifed bis former refulal, büt declared, his intention to perfil in ſuch. 


— 


- 


fuſal on any like occaſion; . Some &xccllent' remarks were made by the alder. 

men on the recorder's defence, after he withdrgw ; but as Mr. Kirkman ſtated 

the merits of the caſe very conciſely, his ſpeech is worth producing. My 

lord, ſaid he, though 1 did not approve of the addreſs, I cannot pretend te 

* juſtify the xecorder's conduct. His opinion 15 was his duty to give; but 

„having given it, it was his düty to obey. If his advice and counſel mug 
needs be followed, it ceaſes to be advice, my lord, it becomes command. Mr. 
Recorder has a. double duty—to counſel, and to act. They are very diſtind 

offices. His counſel is his own, his acts are thoſe. of the corporation; they 

« are merely official. He muſt. give no advice which he does nat approve; but 

* it may be his duty to do many things which he does not approve. If Mr, 

| * Recorder Gilf not What t LE 

2 1 nothing but what he appfoves; he is no longer their officer, he is their com- 
c mander.” Mr. Wilkes then made a motion—“ That it is the opinion of this 

4 court, that the recorder, by refuſing to attend the lord - mayor, aldermen, 


do nothing but what he chuſes; if the corporation muſt do 


1 1 . . | H #% 1. 3 . 
* and commons of ms of, with their humble addreſs, remonſtrance, and pe- 
e tition, to his majeſty, ace 


s majeſty, acted contrary to his oath and the duty of his office.” 
This was carried in the afficmative ; but a divifion being demanded, there ap- 
peared to be fix aldermen with 90 commoners,. for the affirmative and fix 
aldermen with 51 commoners, for the ede The farther conſideration of 
this affair was, then poſtponed, and other buſineſs entered on. „ 
The priſon of the Fleet was very old. ſome part of it had lately fallen down; 
and a treaty had been entered into with the lords of the treaſury, for removing 
the priſon, to a piece of ground belonging to the city in St; George's-fields, 
=_— - Southwark; for placing the Fleet-market on the ſcite of the old priſon ; and 
= | then to make a clear open road from Turnmill-ſtreet to Blackfriars-bridge. 
4 The terms of the exchange howeyer could not be ſettled, to mutual ſatisfaction; 
and the city remembrancer acquainted the court at the aboye meeting, that the 
=o lords of the treaſury had reſolved to build the, Fleet-priſon. on the ſpot where it 
2 At the common-hall on Michaelmas- day for the election of lord-mayor,. Braſs 
Croſby and James Townſend, Eſqrs. were returned to the court of aldermen, 
who made choice of the former as the ſenior, and he was, therefore declared duly 
The conſideration of the recorder's diſobedience was reſumed by the court of 


common=<ouncil-on- the fazth of October; When an order of comm on-council 
6 $5 ot T4900: V1 Er t 5301 7 ' FI 16 5. 10 h Ro TTY een | a in 
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in the year 1716 was read as follows. ** That the recorder and common 
« ſerjeant. be adviſed with in all caſes relating to the affairs of the city, where 
« jt may be neceſſary to have the opinion of any, counſel learned in the law.“ 


Aſter long and obſtinate debates, the. followu g reſolutions paſſed by great 


majorities. 1 A | 1 
« That the order of this court, of the 4 of June 1716, ſo far as it relates 

to the recorder's being adviſed with in all caſes relating to the affairs of this 

« city, where it may be neceſſary to have the opinion of any counſel learned in 


« the law -- be repealed.” . 


« That James Eyre, Eſq; the preſent recorder, be no more adviſed with, re- 


« tained or employed, in any affairs of this corporation; he being deemed by 
« this court unworthy of their future truſt or confidence. N 


: 7 


That in all caſes relative to the affairs of this city, where it may be neceſ- 


« ſary to have the advice, opinion, or affiſtance, of any counſel learned in the 


Us Wo 


«-fjons be adviſed with, retained, and employed.” 


lau, John Glynn, Eſq; ſerjeant at law, ſhall for the future on all ſuch occa- 


« That the freedom of this. city be preſented to John Dunning, Eſq: for 
having, when ſolicitor general to his majeſty, defended in parliament, on the 


« ſoundeſt principles of law and the conſtitution, the right of the ſubject to 
e petition and remonſtrate.” T 15 | 

The alterations then making on the bank of the river near Durham-yard, 
were taken into conſideration at this council. What had already paſſed relating 
to the affair was reſerved to this place, as the tranſactions would have been too 
much diſperſed under the reſpective dates. They are brought into one con- 
nected view. in the caſe laid before the houſe of commons ſome time after by 


| Meſf. Adam and Co. the undertakers. This caſe will give the reader a ſhort | 


ſtate of the proceedings, and every one may form his own judgment -on the 


ſupplied by way of notes. T3. 

_ _  '* Cale of the petitioners for leave to embank Durham-yard, &c. 
The river Thames is the king's highway; the navigation and' fiſhery 

* of which belong to the public. To ſecure this important object in the 


merits of the argumentative part of it. Some particulars referred to in it are 


* moſt intereſting part of the river, between Staines Bridge and the ſea, 
the office of conſervator thereof, but without any property in the ſoil, 


has been granted to the city, to be exerciſed. by the lord-mayor for the 
* time being. N 5 | VVV + 5 | 
The lord-mayor accordingly holds courts of conſervancy in different places 
within the limits of his juriſdiction, for puniſhing offences againſt the ſaid 
navigation or fiſhery ; but nothing leſs than the power of the legiſlature can 
* authoriſe any encroachment, how beneficial ſoever it may be to individuals, or 


* even to the public; and therefore, the city of London themſelves were obli- 


* ged to apply to parliament for leave' to make the embankment at Blackfriars, 
* though evidently for the public good. 8 
| . rt 1 dor Encouraged 
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49% 5 HISTORY OF LONDON Door 
" 5” « Encouraged by the precedent of this act, and in hopes of oBtaining. the- 
1770. © fandion of parliament, for proſecuting at their own expence ſo noble an im- 
„ provement, ſome of the petitioners took leaſes of two extenſive pieces of 
« ground, on the north ſide of the river, called Durham- yard and-Saliſbury-ſtreet 
« with a view to convert the ſame into ſtreets, with elegant houſes fronting the 
« Thames, and commodious warehouſes underneath ; uniting, by this means. 
« in one deſign the beauty and utility of the river. Previous, however, to any 
„application to parliament, the petitioners, out of deference to the city's right of 
« conſervancy, and in hopes of preventing an oppoſition from that quarter, did, in 
* Fuly 1768, lay their plan before Mr. Harley, the then lord- mayor, and the 
* court of aldermen, for their approbation. 3 THR” to WT | 

The court in general ſeemed to approve of this plan,, and appointed a com- 
«© mittee to viſit the premiſes; but this committee, for want of time, never - did: 
« viſit them during Mr. Harley's mayoralty. | 4 
. | In the mayoralty of Mr. Alderman Furner, his lordſhip and the court were 
again applied to by memorial, and a plan, a+ſecond time, laid before them; 
* to this memorial Mr. Kitchiner, proprietor of three wharfs in Beaufort 
% Buildings, alſo acceded, in conſequence of which. the plan of embankment 
% was altered as to its length. It was again reſolved by the court of aldermen, 
e that a committee ſhould be appointed'to viſit the premiſes. One was accor- 
, dingly named, which did. actually viſit them-;. and-no-objeftion was raiſed by. 
this committee to the propoſed embankment :. they however, made no report. 
«© to the court of aldermen *. | TT 7 ä ; 
„The petitioners, in e770, applied a third time to the lord-mayor, Mr. 
«« Beckford, who repeatedly expreffed:his-own approbation of the ſcheme, ſub- 
1 ject, however, to the opinion of the court of common-council, giving 
« them leave in the mean time to petition the honourable: houſe of com- 
« mons, as the matter was urgent, and the time for preſenting petitions neat 
« Expiring. 5 : x | 7 
A petition was accordingly preſented to that honourable houſe, pending 
«© which the propofition was laid by Mr. Beckford before the court of common 
% council, and by them referred to the confideration of a committee, who 
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3 « reported 
| [ * But on the 14th of July 1769, a jury of conſervan- © one hundred and twenty feet, and eighty feet in 
1 cy made the following preſentments: « depth, which encroachment is beyond the uſual 
5 „ « limits of the ftairs of the ſame place. : 
Friday, July the 4th, 196g. | We do likewiſe preſent upon our own view to 
«© Middleſex, * WE the jury of conſervancy do | ©* this right honourable court William Kitchiner, 
to wit. upon our own view preſent to | © for having embanked that part of the river Thames 


« this right honourable eourt William Adam and Co. | “ adjoining to Beaufort-buildiogs, heſng in length 
© for having embanked that part of the river Thames] one hundred feet, and fifty feet in epth, and a 
«4 adjoining to Durham-yard, being three hundred] ſhore under the ſame embankment of the above 
and forty feet in length, and ninecy- feet in depth, ** depth, which are beyond the uſual limits of the 
ich encroachment is beyond the uſual limits of] ſaid wharf. 8 | | | 
„ th wharfs of the ſaid place, I. Tho. Adams, John Mayne, Thomas Carter, | 
We dolikewiſe preſent upon our own view to]“ Jam. Grindley, Richard Fowle, Samuel Richards, 
« his right honourable court James Paine, for hav-| ** John Harriſon, Nicholas Beſt, Henry Capel, 
« ing embanked that part of the river Thames adjoin-| ** Will. Smith, Humph. Turner, J. Sigrilt,' 
ing to Saliſbury-ſtreet in the Strand, being irlengih 
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Chap, XI. UNDER GEORGE Il  _ 491 
reported ſtrongly in its favour 4; and recommended an extenſion of the TP. 
% propoſed embankment, from the fire engine at York Buildings to the baſtion 1770. 
« at be ſouth welt corner of Somerſet Gardens, as likely means of removing 
the great ſand bank on the ſouth fide of the river, and of deepening the chan- 
« nel, and thereby improving the navigation ; but, the court appearing inclined 
« to have further advice, Mr, Beckford was deſired to take the opinions of engi- 
« neers and other perſons {killed in navigation. Till ſuch advice could be 
obtained, the petitioners, out of reſpect to the city, deferred bringing the 
« affair before the committee of the houſe of commons. | Cty. 
In July laſt, after the death of Mr. Beckford, the court of common-coun- 
cil reſumed the conſideration of the propoſed embankment; and, with- 
out waiting for the opinions of engineers, and other perſons ſkilled in navi- 
gation, which they had formerly deemed neceſſary to take, they referred 
the matter to a new committee, who contented themſelves with reporting the 
objections of ſome lightermen and watermen, very unfit judges of matters of 
this kind, and, from motives of private intereſt, declared oppoſers of the 
ſcheme. 2 ; ** 
At laſt the petitioners, having ſuffered conſiderably by the city's delay, 
« and ſeeing yet no period to their indeciſion, determined to defer no longer 
* their application to parliament; and accordingly have, this ſeſſions, renewed 
their petition to the honourable houſe of commons for a bill. The conſide- 
ration of which petition now ſtands referred to a committee of that honoura- 
ble houſe. ES Ton | | 
« They therefore beg leave to weigh the objections which have been raiſed 
againſt the propoſed embankment. VVV | 
« One of theſe objections is grounded on a miſapprehenfion that the embank- 
ment is propoſed to be extended as far into the river as the preſent temporary 
wee” ä « incroach- 


* On the iſt of March 1770, the committee for] fide of Somerſet Gardens, would be of public uti- 
- Blackfriars Bridge delivered into the common-coun- | << lity, as it would tend to improve the navigation of 
cil the following report : I © that part of the ſaid river, and that therefore ſome 
« WE of your committee appointed to carry into | ** perſon ſhould be authoriſed by this court to fignify 
* execution the acts of parliament for building and | * their conſent to the paſſing of a bill for effecting 
“ compleating the bridge at Blackfriars, do hereby | ſuch embankment, provided the ſame ſhall contain 
report, that in obedience to your order of the gth | © a clauſe or clauſes for ſubjeQing the ground which 
* inſtant (whereby it was referred to as to examine | © ſhall be gained out of the river by ſuch embankment, 
* the allegations of the petition of Robert and James | © with the payment of a yearjy quit rent to this city 
« Adam, James Paine, Dorothy Monck, William“ of one farthing per ſquare foot, ſuperficial meaſure, 
« Kitchiner, and Richard Norris, to the right hoo. | ** redeemable on payment of 20 years purchaſe there- 
the loxd-mayor, and to report our opinion thereon | © of, and for appropriating ſuch quit-rent and pur- 
« to this honourable court) we have taken the ſaid | ©© chaſe money to the fund created by act of parlia- 
« petition into conſideration, and having alſo confulted | © ment for repairing, lighting and watching the 
our ſurveyor thereon, are humbly of apinion, that | * ſaid bridge; to the paſſing of which clauſe or clay- 
an embankment of the north fide of the river] ſes the ſaid petitioners have expreſſed their readi- 
„Thames, from the angle formed by the York buil- ! neſs to conſent : all which, nevertheleſs, we hum- 
ding fire engine, and the wharf immediately below | ©© bly ſubmit to the judgment of this honourable 
the ſame, in a Rreit line to a point in the ſaid river,] court. Dated this 27th day of February, 1770.“ 
Kat the diftance of one hundred feet from the wharf | John Stiegler, Henry Major, Fee Eſdaile, 
wall at the bottom of Saliſbury-ſtreet, in the liber- John Shave. © Charles Fullagar, Robert Gamon, 
*« ty of Weſtminſter, in a continued ftrait line along | Tho. Sainſbury, Robert Lad broke, John Ellis, 
the middle of the ſaid ſtreet, and from the Taid | Thomas Thorne, Richard Peers, Godfrey Wilſon, 
point, ina ſtrait line to che baſtion on the Weſt | John Paterſon, Samuel Plumbe, 
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— 2 jncroachment (neceflarily made for the purpoſe of carrying on the adjoining 
« buildings) whereas the former is not deſigned to come ſo far as the latter by 
© near/one hundred fert. ; 33 Saf 

« Another of the objections is the want of a ſufficient number of wharfs ſor 
« carrying on the neceſſary traffic of this end of the city; whereas the propoſeq 
„ embankment muſt be ſome remedy to the evil ſo juſtly complained of, and 
e without it the public will be deprived of the uſe of three of its beſt and moſt 
central wharfs; for without an embankment there can be no room for the 

„ craning, landing, and cartin of goods, and other ſuch urpoſes.----At the 
ſame time that the mud and filth, collected in this part of the river from the 

% many common ſewers that empty themſelves in this neighbourhood, and 

« from the want of ſufficient current, owing to the great width of the 
ſtream (being above three hundred and ſeventy feet more than , at Black- 

friars Bridge) render the prefent wharfs extremely incommodious at low 
water, it being often neceſſary to raiſe the barges out of the mud by levers. 

It is alſo objected that the embankment will prejudice the navigation, and 
increaſe the ſand bank on the oppoſite ſhore z whereas this bank is principally 
« owing to the breadth of the river, and the conſequential flackneſs of the 
« ſtream, and would be removed, or at leaſt thrown into a leſs inconvenient 
« form, by narrowing the channel, and thereby giving weight and velocity to 
© the water. $3 Sel V | 

* But the objection on which the greateſt ſtreſs ſeems to be laid, is, that by 
this embankment the lightermen will be deprived of one of their uſual places 
* for mooring of their craft with ſafety ; whereas no craft can legally be moored 

*in the front of any ground (whether converted into wharfs or not) without the 
5 expreſs conſent of the proprietors ;' and ſhould the propoſed embankment take 
place, there will ſtill remain ſufficient room, in ſlack water, for a confiderable 

“ number of lighters, more than ever were moored there at any one time, for the 

« ule of the former owners of theſe wharfs. 4-0" | 

„The idea of a quay or embankment all along the north fide of the river 

Thames, was firſt ſuggeſted by that able architect and engineer Sir Chriſto- 
«« pher Wren after the fire of London. Its not being carried into execution at 
* that time, has been matter of much regret to every one who has ſince given 
attention to that ſubject. The firſt effort towards effecting this favourite 
« ſcheme, was the bill lately obtained by the city for embanking from Paul's 
„Wharf to Milford Lane. This plan originally took its riſe, and the utility of 
eit was fully inveſtigated, in that very common-council which now oppoſes 
the proſecution of it in the preſent caſe: as if a wiſe and uſeful improvement 
eat Blackfriars Bridge could be a dangerous and deſtructive one at Durham- 

yard, where the river is ſo much wider, and its beach at low water extends 10 
leſs than two hundred and fixty feet into the river. ee 

Upon the whole, therefore, the petitioners humbly hope that a ſcheme, 

ſo evidently tending to promote the navigation of the river Thames, and the 
trade of this great capital, and more particularly the trade, the convenience, 
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«and the health of the inhabitants of this part of the town, and which at the — 
« ſame time greatly affects the property of indiyiduals, for ſome of the: Petit. . 


« oners relying upon the apparent approbation of four ſucceſſiye lord m mayors, 
and upon the juſtice and even public utility of their requeſt, have already, 
« at a very great expenoe, in ſome degree carried this plan of. embankment” into 
v execution, as neceffary for compleating one of, the. grandeſt undertakings om 
« the banks of the Thames Aber attempted. They therefore flatter Were. 
« ſelves that they ſhall meet withia favourable reception. from Parhainotit WH 2 
« being free from all local and partial conſiderations, Will examine the ſcheme i 
the prineiple of public: utility * And if it ſhall. appear to: them a benefit IVY 
« of a detriment to the navigation, will honour it with. the ſanction: of. their 
* authority * et 3EQU010'. 287 7 Deg” 1 o CE 
The report af: he laſt oommittee·mentioned Nas 4 memorial, was taken 
into conſideration this days TOI with hve, preſentments of the j Jury's of conſer- 
vancy to the ſame effect. 
The report ſet forth,“ that the 3 erected by Mr. Adam proj ject into 
the river 28 feet; and that their-farther encroachment by earth and rubbiſh . 
projects into the river 175 feet in depth, and 397 feet in length... _ 
« That Mr. Paine's buildings project at the eaſt end 18 feet, at the; welt end 
ws feet, in length from weſt to eaſt 83 feet 6 inches; and that Mr. Paine” . 
«farther encroachment by + ap &c. projects, into the river 108 feet in 
« depth, and 136 feet in length. 
That the encroachment by Mr: Kinghines is = feet at the weſt end, and 
40 feet at the eaſt end, and about 104 feet in length. ee 
That theſe ebereachments are prejudicial to the public, and hurtful to the 
„navigation: and that the repreſentations. and memorial of the committee of 
« watermen and lightermens company, of the chief owners of coal craft, 
and of the corn lightermen; contain allegations againſt the ſaid encroach- 
ments, which the committee find * evidence to be fully verified and 
« eſtabliſhed.” 109 5 | 
The debate of the W vpon this. report was in general very 
warm, and very tedious. The lord- mayor endeavoured in, vain to maintain 
order and decency, and to keep the ſpeakers to the point in queſtion ; he de- 
clared that if they continued to wander in the manner they did, he ſhould be. 
obliged to revive the rule Which forbids any one to ſpeak twice to the ſame 
queſtion. In ſhort after much perſonal inveRive had been exchanged between 
Bo courtiers and the patriots, they were Ruhed, and left the affair juſt * as they | 
ound it. 
The electors of Weſtminſter aſſembled in Weſtminſter-hall on the laſt day 
of October to conſider of ſome fam het means of procuring redreſs for their poli- 
tical complaints. | 
Mr. Wilkes came into the hall, attended by. Mr. Saw bridge, and after inform- 


ing the Ir of the intent af their preſent meeting, he began to rea a . 
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The ak. of the Wt are due to Mr. William Adam for his ready and obligtng communication -3 
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Aetions to their members, the purport of Which Was, that as: etitiom, 


addreſſes, .and remonſtrances to the throne, for a tedreſs of grievances Hitherto 


1770. | Hr | : 
' unprecedented, had been of late deſpifed, and by the advice of evil. eounſellon 


ö dilmiſſed kom the throne; therefore, that their repreſentatives be inſtructed tg 
move for an impeachment of Henty North, commonly, called Lord North, 2; 
29g, galy e eee e of de 
eruel and ünconſtitutional machinatione. tate e ae at, 
NI. Sawbridge oppoſed” the inſtructiont, for this reaſon, that Lord North 
ern - £2e $5 BHT INT. 11 . WOES £ , 
| having places and penſions at his 'diſpofal;-was: at the head of a ſet of people, 
againſt whom the nation had evident reaſon to complain: that in the houſe of 
lords he had the biſhops and Scots peers and all the placemen in the houſe of 
commons on his ſide.; that if his conduct was brought into ꝗueſtion in either 


ot both houſes, he would be acquitted, and they preeluded from any complaint 


hereafter. - He therefore moved for a:remonſtrance; and the queſtion being put, 
Was carried in the affirmative. A committee went out to draw it up, and 
returned in half an hour, with a remonſtrance renewing their ſolicitations for a 
diſſolution of the ;parliament. It was then agreed that it ſhould be preſented by 
Sir Robert Bernard; not, as Mr. Sawbridge politely obſerved, out of any diſte- 
ſpe to Lord Percy, whom they could not help thinking a worthy repreſentative, 
and a friend to liberty, but becauſe that :nobleman was out of the kingdom. 
This remonſtrance was :accordnigly preſented on the 7th of November 
at St. James's, and was honoured with juſt as much regard 
as had been ſhewed to all the reſt. It was ſigned by order of the general 
meeting, Joha Wilkes hair an „ 

At a common- council held on the 1 5th of November, it was reſolved that the 
ſum of 40s. for every able ſeaman, and 208. for every ordinary ſeaman, over and 
above the bounty granted by his majeſty, be given during the pleaſure of the 
court, and not exceeding one month from this day, to every ſuch ſeaman as 


ſhall enter at the Guildhall of this city into the ſervice of his,majeſty's navy; 


and the ſtanding order of the court for adjourning the conſideration of queſtions, 
which in their eonſequences may affect the caſh or eſtates of the city, upon this 
particular important occaſion, was by a reſolution ſuſt ended. —It was then 
ordered, that the remembrancer do immediately wait on the right honourable Sit 
Edward Hawke, firſt lord commiſſioner of the admiralty, with a copy of the 
reſolution fairly tranſcribed and figned by the town-clerk; and fignify the 
requeſt:of this court, that his lordſhip will at a proper opportunity lay it before 
his majeſty, as an humble teſtimony of their zeal and affection for his moſt ſacred 
perſon and government. 5 | | | 

When the common=council had manifeſted their loyalty, by opening the 
chamber of Lordon to aſſiſt the government in providing for the ſafety of the 
people againſt external foes ; they thought the ſame duty to their country called 
upon them to turn their attention once more to the internal complaints 


of the people. A motion was made and carried for preſenting another bunte 
right or 


addreſs, remonſtrance and petition to his majeſty, touching the violated *- 
- : TONY 5 2 4 a . ectlon, 
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fp. XVI. UNDER GEORGE. |. og. 
dection, and praying for a diſſolotion of the parliament. A diviſion, was de- 
manded on this queſtion, when there appeared 7 aldermen with 73 commoners 1370. 
for it, and 8 aldermen with 40 commoners againſt it. A remonſtranee being 8 
prepared, read, and approved, it was ordered to be fairly tranſeribed, ſignod b/ 
the town clerk, and preſented to his majeſty by the whole court; and that the 
theriffs with the remembrancer, ſhould wait on his majeſty to know when he 
would be pleaſed LO receive it. | The 21ſt being appointed for this audience, : 
Braſs Croſby Eſq; the lord- mayor, with the aldermen Trecothick, Stephenſon, - 
Townſend, Oliver; the two ſheriffs, and about 100 of the commoners, went 
with it to St. James's. The recorder being ſtill abſent from his duty, - the re- i 
monſtrance was read to the king by the town-clerk, as contained in the note N 1 
below *; and the citizens: received the following anſwer- As I have ſeen no 17 'Y 
« reaſon to alter the opinion expreſſed in my anſwer to your addreſs upon this 
« ſubject, I cannot comply with the prayer of your petition.” | 1 
At a court of common- council held on December 4th the-king's:anfwer' to 
the remonſtrance of the corporation, was reported and entered in the journals of 
the court; as was a letter from the lords of the admiralty in return io the bounty 
offered for ſeamen to enter the national ſerviee: a petition was then prepared and 
| | 9 / / order- 


F * 


- 1 “ Ton not choſen by*the people. | Fel - 
« The humble addreſs, remonſtfance and *petition, | “ Vour majeſty's throne is founded on the free 
« of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and commons of ©* exerciſe of this great Tight of election; to pre- 
« the city of Londoa, in: common-council afſem« | *© ſerve it 'itivio'ate, is true loyalty; - to undermine 
« bled. | ««*and" deſtroy it, is the moſt compendiaus- treaſon - 
We the:lord-mayor; aldermen, and commons f 'againft the whole-conſtitution. ... 
of the city of London, in common- council afſem- | Deign then, fir, amidſt the complicated dangers 
« bled, moſt humbly beg leave to approach your ma- | which ſurround ùs, to reſtore ſatis faction and har - 
« jefty, and moſt Nacereſy to lay again at the foot of mony to your faithful: ſubjects, by removing from 
« the throne our aggravated grievances, and earneſt “ your majeſty*s preſence all evil counſellors, and by 
„ ſopplieations. Although, through the prevalence | ** recurring to the recent ſeaſe of your people taken 
« of evil 'counſellors, our jutt complaints have hi-“ in a new-parliament. 25 
«therto met with repulſe and reprimand, neverthe- | © By ſuch an exertion alone of your owh royal 
&« leſs we will not forego the laſt conſolation of the un--j-** wiſdom and virtue, the various wound> ef the con- 
« happy, hope, that our ſufferings will at length find“ ſtitution can be effeftually thealed ; and, by repre- 
« anend from the innate goodneſs of your majeſty: ** ſentatives freely choſen; and acting independently. 
« the gracious effects of which have, to our unſpeak- the ſalutary awe of parliament cannot fail fo ſecure 
able grief, been intercepted from your injured peo- to us that ſacred bulwark of Engliſh liberty, the 
* ple by a fatal conſpiracy of malevolent influences | trial by jury, againſt the dangerous deſigns of thoſe 
« around the throne.  _ Is“ who have dared openly te attempt to mutilate its : 
We therefore again implore your majeſty, in-| powers, and deſtroy its efficacy. _. 7 | 
&« this ſad criſis, with. hearts big with ſorrow, and | © So will diffatisfaQtion,: and national wWweakheſs, 
« warm with affection, not to be induced by falſe | “ change into publie confidence, order, ſtrength and 
e ſuggeſtions, contrary to the benignity of your royal | © dignity ; and this boaſted conſtitution of England, 
© nature, to ſhut; up | your, paternal compaſſion, ard | © ſo late the envy of nations, no longer be held forth 
«« jaflice againſt the prayers, of unhappy ſubjects; ( to the deriſion of Europe, electors not ſuffered to 
« claiming, as we now again preſume to do, with | © elect, jurie, forbid to judge of the Whole matter in- 
„equal humility and freeborn plainneſs, our indiſ- ] iſſue before them, and dutiful petitioners, remon - 
putable birth rights, freedom of election and right! ſtrating the moſt flagrant grievances; branded by the 
« of petitioning. | | _ | < miniſters who oppreſs them, as ſeditious in fractors 1 
We have ſeen the known lau of the land, the ſure | « of that conſtitution which we * var revere, 
„guardian of- right, trodden down; and, by the in- | «© and, together with your majeſty*s ſacred perſon, 
gly defend againſt all enemies and be- 


2% To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, e eletors, and nominate to à ſeat in parliament, a per- 


« fluznce of _—_ miniſters, arbitrery diſcretion, the [“ will unceaſin 
« law of tyrants, ſet up to overthraw the cheice of the J trayers.“ 
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ordered to be delivered to the houſe of commons, againſt Mels., Adam %nq 


15501 others, for incroachmentes on the river Thames at and near Durham-yarg,_ 
This petition pear in the light. of a very ſtrange roceeding : theſe builders 
kadPapplicd'ro! the corporation at the commenci Xi their undertaking to im- 
prove that ruinous ſpot; nothing deciſively had been done to oppoſe it, though 
4 view of the vaſt works catrying on there muſt have continvally remingeq 
every ſpectator of its progreſs: yet nov- .when the plan Was almoſt finiſhed at 
an immenſe expence, a (petition. was ;pfeferred againſt the completion of the 
deſign!" A report from the committee of city lands being read, which repre- 
ſented that Wood=ſtreet ;compter was in ſo ruinous a ſtate that it muſt be re- 
built; it was referred back to the committee to gonſider of a proper place on 

Whieh to rebuild the ſaid compter, and to teport their opinion to the court. 

All the rendezvous lieutenants employed in the preſs. ſervioe attended the lord- 
mayor the next day from the. lords of the admit to have their preſs warrants 
backed by Ius authority, which he refuſed; alleging that the bounty given by 
the city was intended to prevent ſuch violence. Ahe unanimous thanks of the 
court of common council were on the :14th given te the right honourable the 
lord- mayor and committee, for their. diligence in proſecuting the intentions of 
the court, to procure ſeamen for his majeſty's ſervice ; by which means the 
ſormer diſagreeable method of impreſſing ſeamen has become unneceſſary, &c. 

By the committee's] account, it was Found that 482 men were enliſted, and 

% ( 4 | 
It appeared by the abſtracts of the accounts, laid by the Blackfriars-bridge 
committee before the court of aldermen, that the ſum-of 166,217/. 34. 109]. 
paid to the ſeveral artificers, in the bridge account, included the ſum of 5830/. 
for arching and filling. up Eleet-ditch, and making the way from Fleet-ſtreet, to 
the upper ground in the pariſh of Chriſt- church, Surry : 5000“. for piling 
JJ ͤ˙ K.. 15(e12- 19044121 fgeo3 bis <2390cvoiny bocgreg the 


The lord- mayer bad applied to counſel on this 
- delicate ſubject; and the queries with the opinions f 
Were as under. 6 5 8 4 N — 3 e —_ 
„ 0817 nn io bi nn te « The form of the warrant, as well as the manner 
* be eee . in which ſuch warrants have been uſually executed, 
der the direction of the privy-council, legally appear to us to be liable to many conſiderable ob- 
iſſue warrants for the impreſſing of ſea - men? „ jcEtions : but the natore of thoſe objeKions lead vs 
. 2. If yea, is che warrant annexed in point | to think it the more expedient, that the authority 
„ of form legal ? y af io d K | « of. a gb 5 „ 8 
16+ a „% cution of them to check and controul the abuſes 
e Pi os Rn n 9 „to which they are liable; and, therefore, altho' 
4% quence of a N | s * we do not think that the lord-mayor is compellable 
7 , O19 + | I to back the warrants, or liable to any puniſhment 
+ ee . Anſwer, J in cafe of his refuſal, we think it right to ſabmit-it 
The power of the crown to compel perſons pur- | t to his lordſhip's conſideration, whether it will not 
<< ſuing the employment and occupation of ſeamen | «© be more conducive to the preſervation of the peace 
i toſerve the public in times of danger and neceſſity. e of the city, and the protect ion of the ſubject from 


ec tice 1 and we ſee no objection to this power's be. 
ing exerciſed by the lords of the admiralty under 


Which has its foundation in that univerſal principle oppreſſion, if he conforms in this inſtance to w 1 


of the laws of all countries, that all private in- | «« we underſtand to have been the practice of mo 
the like occaſion.” 


c AL. WEDDERBURN, 
1 J. GLYNN, | 
J. DUNNING» 


» 
3 mn 
— 


_ "© tereſt muſt give way to the public ſafety, appears | of his predeceſſors upon 
to us to be well eſtabliſhed by ancient and long 
“continued uſage, frequently recognized, and in 
many inſtances regulated by the legiſlature, and * 
noticed at leaſt without cenſure by, courts of juſ. % Nov. 22, 1770. 


the foundations of the ſeveral piers; 400 J. for three privies at the ends; and 


deducted, the nett expence of the building the bridge, is 152,8 40 J. 36. 109%. 


himſelf, as ſurveyor, architect, engineer, meaſurer, and his clerks, ' amounted 
to 3752. fmœ⁹f „ ie e ee een 010 , 
amounted to 80, 060“. for which the architects and ſurveyor had five per cent. 
on the artificers bills, and one per cent. of the purchaſers s. 
Weſtminſter-bridge coſt 218,810/. and was eleven years and nine months in 
building, for which the parliament granted for building and procuring the 
ſeveral conveniencies requiſite thereto, from the year 1737 to 1749, incluſive, 
the ſum of 389, 500 J. and the perſons employed in the characters of architect, 


ſum of 10, 73 10. 10s. excluſive of gratuities to the inventors. of centers, and of 
the ſeveral engines and machines uſed in the ſaid work ; all which buſineſs Mr. 


Mylne executed for 3762/. 10s. _ 3 85 


% 
- 


There had been, according to the above abſtract, on the 22d of laſt. January, 
| 70,000 loads of rubbiſh laid on the marſh grounds on the Surry-fide of Black- 
friars-bridge, toward making the new. roads from thence by the Magdalen- 
hoſpital to the turnpike, in order to give it a ſolidity before gravelling. It 


money to the Watermen's- company, for the Sunday ferry; the charge of erect- 
ing, Th, and watching it; and added to the building fund, the ſum of 
'z a court of common-council held January 15th, 1771, a motion was 
made to cenſure Mr. alderman Harley for having backed the preſs-warrants ſent. 
into the city; but Mr. Harley not being preſent, the motion was withdrawn. 
Another motion was made to thank the lord-mayor and thoſe worthy aldermen, 


debate and perſonal altercation. between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Townſend, was 
bounty to ſeamen, who ſhould voluntarily enter themſelves to ſerve his majeſty; 
to which ſtrong oppoſition was made, becauſe the benefits ariſing from the 
bounty were totally defeated by ſome of the aldermen backing the preſs-war- 
that notwithſtanding near 2000 /. had been paid in bounty money J Siegel 2 


ſet of lawleſs ruffians were ſet looſe upon the citizens, who in the face of ma- 
giſtracy had prefled thoſe who had a deſire to enter voluntarily, and who for 


adding 20s. more to the city bounty, on which it was agreed to continue z 


fen ann The 


ſome time longer. 
4 


2167/. for making, altering, and repairing the ire bridge : which being 


of his being employed by the city for that purpoſe, for which his falary for 


engineer, 2 and comptroller to the bridge and avenues, received the 


alſo appears, that the tolls received by the temporary- bridge paid the intereſt- 


who had refuſed to back the preſs-warrants; but this likewiſe, after much 


withdrawn. A third motion was made for prolonging the time for granting a 
rants: the city, it was ſaid, was no longer a ſanctuary for their ſervants; for 


that purpoſe were in their way to Guildhall. The court grew clamorous on 
this occaſion, till a meſſenger arrived from the Trinity-houſe with an offer of 


| . D. 
1770. 
1 


"4 


N. 
* Fo. 


it was compleated by Mr. Mylne in ten years and three quarters, from the time 


ſt appeared alſo by the ſaid abſtract, that the repairs of Londot-bridge 


* 
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\.. :- -H18TORY OF-LOND Px KT 
The eommon-council on the 220, paſſed a reſolution, © that if any perſon 
1771. © ſhall be impreſſed within this city or liberty into his majeſty's ſervice, by 
„ virtue of any warrant granted or backed by any of his majeſty's juſtices ot 
«the peace for this city, that this court will immediately direct their ſolicitor 
« at the city's expence, to proſecute, in the name of the perſon fo impreſſed 
« (if he defires it) not only the juſtice of the peace who granted or backed the 
« ſaid warrant, but the conſtable or peace officer who, executed the fame,” 
But the following letter which the lord-mayor received, as it ſuperſeded the 
neceſſity of raiſing any more men, put an end to the faither conſideration of 

that ſubject *. aan Maas ß .. 


. Sy La... - W ee dee 49 e 
% take the earlieſt opportunity of informing your lordſhip that the Spaniſh 
e ambaſlador hath this day, at two o'clock, ſigned a declaration relative to 
** the, expedition againſt Fort Egmont in Falkland Ifland, which his majeſty 
« has been pleaſed to accept. . ORE AER TP 
9 * . e 46 [ am, My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt obedient, 


JF. 
RocnuForD.” 


« St. James's, Jan. 22, 1771. 


Lord Mayor. 


At a court of common-council held February 28th, a reſolution was paſſed 
to petition. the houſe of commons, that the bill then depending in that houſe 
for, leave to embank a certain part of the river Thames near Durham-yard, 
might not paſs into a law. A petition to be heard by counſel, was prepared, 
approved, and ordered to be delivered by a committee attended by the city re- 
membrancer, who were impowered to employ ſuch counſel as they thought 
proper. This application was made the next day, and the houſe of lords was 
afterward petitioned on the ſame ſubject, but without effect, as the bill for 
the embankment received the royal aſſent ſoon after. 3 3 
A freſh occaſion now ſtarted, for the, London patriots to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in aſſerting their corporation privileges. The votes of the houſe of com- 
mons are duly publiſhed by order of the ſpeaker, who expreſsly forbids all 
other perſons, to print them, but thoſe of his appointment; and printers have 
been frequently puniſhed by the houſe for publiſhing their proceedings in the 
news papers. A, defire however of gratifying the public curioſity, at critical 
times, had frequently. tempted them not only to publiſh their votes but alſo 
their ſpeeches ;_ the copies of which, though often far better than they were 
originally delivered, were ſometimes illuſtrated by very ſevere commentaries. 
Complaint was made at this time of R. Thompſon the printer of the Gazetteer, 
and John Wheble the publiſher of the Middleſex Journal, for offences of this 
nature; and though this was a very ill judged ſeaſon for the houſe of commons 


to 


% 


„The interval of peace ſhould nevertheleſs be em- | with men, before a freſh occaſion for impreſſing ar- 
ployed in concerting means for providing the navy | rives. See p. 344. e 
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chap, KRV. , UNDER GEORGE tl. agg. 
to riſk. the afſertion of their Privileges beyond their own doors, orders were iſſued“ 
for them to attend the houſe: no obedience being ſhewn to theſe ordets; another > 
Vas made for taking them into cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms, who not being 
he to find tei. a proclamation was publiſhed" March'8th; offering a reward 
of col. each for e ns 004. 196. eq 94 F | 
in conſequence of this proclamation, 'Wheble was brought before Mr. Wilkes, 
the ſitting alderman at 'Guildhall on the f 5th. "Upon exathihin$ the perſon 
"who apprehended Wheble, the alderman. found he had no accuſation!'agamiſt 
him, and only apprehended him on the authority of the- proclamation, Which 
he brought in his hand. Wheble, at the 'fame time, declared that the ap- | 
prehender had forcibly detained him, and brought him there. The alderman 
therefore immediately diſcharged him, and bound him over to proſecute His 
accuſer; to whom he nevertheleſs gave a certificate for intitling the appre- 
ag 1 CE TVET x TID q 70 39% Bs 157189 Pl e ei Bi ne 
Thompſon, printer of the Gazetteer, was apprehended at his own door, 
in Newgate-ſtreet, and carried before Mr. alderman Oliver, at the Manſion- 
houſe, as being the perſon deſcribed in his majeſty's proclamation : but not 
being accuſed of having committed any crime, he Was in like manner {et àt li- 
berty. The man who apprehended him then deſired a certificate of his having 
ated in purſuance of the proclamation, in order to obtain the reward of 500. 
_ which WA %% ̃ͤ / V 
Six other printers were alſo complained againſt, one of whom was J. Miller the 
printer of the London Evening Poſt, who refufing to attend the houſe; an order 
vas made to take him into cuſtody for contempt; and he was accordingly ſeized 
by a meſſenger, in virtue of a warrant from the ſpeaker, | Miller finding he 
had no warrant from any city magiſtrate; ſent for à conſtable, and give him 
charge of the meſſenger for aſſaulting him in his own houſe : and the conſtable 
carried him to the Manſion-houſe where he was examined before the lord- 
mayor, then ill of the gout, and the aldermen Wilkes and Oliyer. In the 
mean time, the ſerjeant at arms being informed of this tranſaction, catne' to 
demand the bodies of n eee and of Mr. Miller; upon which the lord- 
mayor aſked the meſſenger if he had applied to a magiſtrate to back the warrant, 
or to any peace officer of the city to aſſiſt him? he replied in the negative. His 
lordſhip then ſaid, that ſo- long as he was in that high office,” he looked . 
himſelf as a guardian of the liberties of his fellow- citizens; that no power Had 
a right to ſeize a citizen of London, without an authority from him or ſome 
other magiſtrate; and that he was of opinion, the ſeizing of Miller and the 
warrant were both illegal: he therefore declared Miller to be at mo and 
proceeded to examine witneſſes to prove the aſſault on him by the meſſenger; 
which being done, his lordſhip aſked the latter whether he would give hail ? 
if not, he ſhould be committed to priſon. He at firſt refuſed, but the com- 
mitment being made out, and ſigned by the above three magiſtrates, the ſexjeant 
at arms ſaid, that he had bail ready for him; and two ſureties were bound -- 
; es 88s 2 3 . 204. 
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+—— 201. each, and the meſſenger. in 49/. for his appearance at the next ſcflion at 
|. The miniſterial party in the the houſe of commons were; greatly enraged at 
this oppoſition to their authority, and indignant treatment of their officer: the 
lord-mayor as a member of the houſe was required, ill as he Was, to attend in 

; - for. ſigning a. warrant of commitment of the meſſenger for an aſſault, and 


— 


= 


- „ 


holding him to bail. His lordſhip juſtified his conduct upon his oath of office, 
by which he was obliged to preſerve inviolats the franchiſes of the city; by the 
city charters, which exempt them from any: law proceſs: being ſerved but by 
their own officers; and by the: confirmation of thoſe charters, which were re- 
cognized by an act of parliament. :; that he was compelled by all theſe ties, as 
chief magiſtrate, to act the part which he had done, and deſired to be heard by 
cCounſel, in reſpect to the 4 5 and act of parliament; not ſo much on his 
own account, as on that of the city of London, of whoſe rights he was now the 
%%/F§⁵”êðÜiw “.́ẽ᷑i:I UTTY THOSE 3 
A A laughable propoſal was hereupon made on the part of the court; that the 
| lord-mayor ſhould; be heard by counſel, fo as they do not affect or controvert 
the privilege of the houſe ! Thoſe privileges muſt be of a very frailLand tender 
N nature indeed, that will not endure diſcuſſion: the minority might well exclaim 
x as they did;. that this was a barefaced mockery ;_ that it would be impoſſible to 
lead the lord-mayor's caſe, without, in ſome degree, controverting the privi- 
lege af the. houſe; and that it was as groſs an inſult upon him, as it was a ridi- 
aule: upon juſtice and every thing ſerious, to tell him he might employ counſel. 
in every cale he pleaſed, except the only. one, in which he wanted them. 
On: March 2oth James Morgan, clerk to the lord-mayor, attended at the 
_ Houſe of commons by order of the houſe, with the minute book belonging to 
the lord-mayor's court; wherein were entered the proceſs againſt Whittam the 
meſſenger, and the recognizance for his appearance: the entry of theſe minutes 
being read, an order was made that the lord-mayor's clerk ſhould expunge the 
4 ſaid entry at the table; which order James Morgan was weak enough to obey, 
= . contrary: to the duty he owed to the corporation. A very alarming reſolution 
= - then followed, —that there ſhould be no farther proceedings at law in that caſe! 
If the houſe, of commons can ſtop proceedings at law by a meer vote, the pri- 
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vileges of that body are very extenſive indeed 


The court of 'common-council. on the 2 iſt, voted the thanks of the court 


? : 


to the lord-mayor, with the aldermen. Wilkes and. Oliver, for ſupporting the 

privileges and franchiſes of the city; and a committee of four aldermen and 

eight commoners were appointed to aſſiſt them in their defence, on the charge 

brought againſt them by. the houſe of commons; who were impowered to em- 

2 5 ſuch counſel as they thought proper on the occaſion, and 
gr. an 
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Mr. Oliver's conduct came next under conſideration; who being aſked what 
he had to ſay in his defence, anſwered, that he owned and gloried in the fact 
laid to his charge: that he knew no juſtification could ayert the puniſhment 
that was intended for him; that he was conſcious of having done his duty, was. 
indifferent as to the conſequences ; and, as he thought it in vain to appeal to | 
juſtice, {0 he defied the threats of power. It was then moved that he ſhould. 
be ſent to the Tower, but great heats aroſe upon this queſtion; the ſevereſt 
cenſures, not without threats, were thrown out; and above thirty gentlemen 
quitted the houſe in a body, with declarations of the utmoſt aſperity. Some 
of thoſe who cultivated an intereſt in the city, declared; that they would, in the 
- fame ſituation; act the part that Mr. Oliver did, and therefore they ſhould all 
be ſent to the Tower together. Several attempts: were: made from the other 
ſide, to oe Mr. Oliver to a ſubmifſion, or at: leaſt an acknowledgment of 
error; that they might terminate the conteſt on their parts decently; ; but he 
continued inflexible, declaring that he had acted from law and principle, and 
therefore would never ſubmit to an imputation of guilt. The queſtion for his 
being ſent to the Tower was at length put, and carried by 170 to 38, moſt of. 
the minority having before quitted the houſe. This Was on the 26th: at three 
o'clock in the morning. YER S197T onyx od noob dion loo 
On the 27th, about one o'clock; the lord mayor attended the heuſe of com- 
mons to receive his ſentence; the whole city was in commotion, and the crouds 
in en, ESE POLAR) nis . 5 Jem 2101 347 prodigious 2 
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* Mr. Wilkes's letter to the ſpeaker was as follows. | © diately give the houſe the moſt exact detail, which 
London, March 20, 177. l will neceffarily comprehend ia full juſtification of 
&« SFA in II my conduct, relative to the late illegal proclama- 
This morning received an order commanding „tion, equally injurious to the honour of the crown, 
« my attendance fe day in the, houſe of commons, | ** and the rights of the ſubject; and likewiſe the 
« T obſerve” that no notice is taken of me in your f whole buſineſs ef the printers, I have acted in- 
order as a Member of the Houſe, and that I am | « tirely, ſrom a ſenſe of duty to this great city, whoſe 
not required. to attend, in my. place. Both theſe | ] franchiſes T-am {worn to maintain, and to my 
« circumſtances, according to the ſettled form, ought | © country, whoſe noble conſtitution I reverence, . 
| © to have been mentioned in my caſe, and I hold] and whoſe liberties, at the price. of my blood, to 
_ © them; abſolutely indiſpenſable. In the name off“ the laſt moment of my life, I will. defend and 
* the freeholders of Middleſex, I again demand my | ſupport. 5 JV 
« ſeat in parliament, haying the honour of being Jam, Sir. 
freely choſen-by; a very: great majority one of the 5 ag Your-moft humble ſervant, 
* repreſentatives for the [4 D TL «© JoHN Wikksss, 
** to take the oaths. preſcribed by law, and to give] „ Right honourable, | e 
in my qualification as knight of the ſhire. When | Sir Fletcher Norton, Kat. 
„have been admitted to my ſeat, I will imme- 33 ˙ woke a nns weve, | 


” 
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ingly amended, and the queſtion for his commitment tothe Tower, carried by 


for whackney coach which conveyed him to the Tower, © © 
Mlotions were made and carried in the court of common- council to provide 
tables for the lord- mayor and alderman Oliver in the Tower, at the city ex- 
pence; the acceptance of which however both thoſe gentlemen politely declined, 
The committee of the common: council of the oity of London unanimouſly 
reſolved on the 3d of April, That Mr. Solicitor do immediately apply to Mr. 
ſerjeant Glynn, Mt. Dunning, and Mr. Lee, or ſuch of them as are in town; 
and under their directions, to move for a writ ef Habeas Corpus for the right 
honourable! the lord- mayor, and alſo for Mr. alderman Oliver, now detained 
in the Tower of London.“ They were accordingly brought on the 5th, the lord- 
mayor to the chief juſtice De Gre s in Lincoln's-inn- fields, and Mr. Oliver to lord 
M./ansfield's chambers in Serjeant sinn but their enlargement being refuſed by 
= both, they were remanded back to the Tower. 
5 A quarrel that had happened between Mr. Wilkes and one of his patriotic 
aſſociates, the rev. Mr. Horne; vicar of Brentford, engaged the attention of the 


public at this time; but would have been of too inſignificant a nature to claim 
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ublic affairs. Some anonymous charges had been brought in the news- papers 


inſt Mr. Horne's conduct relating to FOR beo d 6 Ye e 
2 


again e agen 7 2 rt; 
he hid received on different late occaſions of oppoſing the miniſtry. To; the 
Mr. Horne replied, and conſidering the accuſations as coming indirectly from 


Mr. Wilkes, he commenced an open attack on that gentleman's character in a 


{cries of letters: Mr. Wilkes retorted; and the public were thus furniſhed with 
many pretty anecdotes of both of them, greatly to their edification, and to the 
comfort of all the miniſterial; party. Men of reflection however could as little 


conceive the public cauſe to be any wiſe concerned in the bickerings, of a Wilkes | 


and a Horne; as that any undue. acts of miniſterial, power could derive 
juſtification from theſe mutual recriminations. If cabinet counſellers were to 


fl out and delineate. each others portraits as faithfully in the public papers, the 


more profitable particular. | TOs een enn 


As the Society of Supporters of the Bill-of Rights had aſſociatad during Mr. 


Wilkes's misfortunes, the ſupport of him was the. firſt object of attention; and 


ſcription whatever, excepting for the private purpoſes of Mr. Wilkes, until the 
whole liſt of his debts was diſcharged! It was natural to ſuppoſe that Mr. 
Wilkes wiſhed to confine the proceedings of the ſociety to a cloſe adherence to 
this line of conduct; while the members of it (topk umbrage at his expecting 


them to diſcharge debts contracted and delivered in ſince the inſtitution of the 

ſociety. They had departed from their own; reſtriction ' by voting a gratuity. of 
100“. each to the printers Miller, Thompſon, and Wheble, for. their reſolute 
appeal to the Jaws of their country in oppoſition to the aſſumed power. of the 
houſe of oommons; which with the perſonal quarrel ae and 


Horne, threw the ſociety into confuſion. As Supporters of the Bill of Rights, 
every ſufferer under irregular power had a claim to their protection; but as they 


had tied themſelves to a ſingle object, this reſolution ſhould have been repealed 
before the ſubſcriptions had been diverted from the original purpoſe : again, 
Mr. Wilkes as penſioner to the ſociety, was by no means a proper perſon to be 
admitted as a member; and the introduction of freſh debts. was abuſing the 


generoſity of his benefactors. At a meeting on the .gth of April, a violent 


altercation enſued between Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Horne, which produced a 
motion from the latter for a diſſolution of the ſociety: Mr. Wilkes on the other 
hand propoſed that the ſenſe of the company ſhould be firſt taken on reſcin- 


ding the reſtrictive reſolution; that the charge, of the ſociety exiſting only as his 
committee, might be obviated. The 


Sir Francis Delaval; Meſs. Bellas, Tooke, Horne, T. Oliver, Twogood, &c. 


Againſt it, Meſſ. R. Jones, Ellis, Bull, Baldy, Adair, Dr. Wilſon, Mr. Wilkes, 


ueſtion for diſſolution was however 
moved ; and the negative was barely carried by 26 againſt 24. For diſſolving 
the ſociety, "there appeared, Mr. Alderman Sawbridge, Sir Robert Bernard, 


593 


cr here, had it not extended to the friends of each party, in the city, and thus 15. —_—_ 
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interrupted that concert with which they had hitherto acted reſpecting 
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Mr. Churchhill, and other gentlemen who divided againſt putting the queſtion | 
Thoſe who were for the diſſolution, having failed in their motion immediate] a 
proceeded to ſtrike their names out of the ſociety's book, which was: firſt — 
by Mr. Alderman Townſend,” who alſo ſtruck out the names of Sir Cecil Wray 
and Mr. Chatles Turner, being authoriſed! ſo to do. After this, they withdrey 
into another room, and there ſigned a reſolution to form a new ſociety * to exiſt 
only upon the public ground. Some other gentlemen declared they would 
follow them in their ſeceffion, unleſs the remaining members of the ſociety came 


to a refolution to reſcind the vote of reſtriction againſt opening new ſubſcriptions, 


as public exigencies ſhould require, whether gentlemen were willing to contri- 
bute farther to the diſcharge of Mr: Wilkes's debts or hob. 
The popular party in the city was much weakened by this ill judged quarrel, 
which diſconcerted their plan of future operatibns; it proved a check to Mr. 
Wilkes's hopes, while the ſeceders alſo ſuffered greatly in the public opinion for 
permitting perſonal diſguſts to prevail over the public motives of their aſſociation. 
The firſt effect of this diſunion appeared on Mr. Wilkes and his friends enter- 
taining thoughts of his putting up for the office of ſheriff at Midſummer : Mr. 
Oliver was pitched on as a proper aſſociate; but when Mr. Wilkes waited on 
Mr. Oliver in the Tower to inform him of theſe. intentions, Mr. Oliver ſtrongly 
diſſuaded him from attempting to ſerve the office, and finding his arguments 


ineffectual, he aſterward ſent him the following letter. 
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« That I may be explicit as early as poſſible after your deſire that I ſhould 
<« explain myſelf concerning the ſhrievalty, I muſt inform you that J am deter- 
«© mined not to ſerve the office of ſheriff with you ;, becauſe I really do not 
« think from your own declarations that your political aims are ſimilar to mine. 

This reſolution I muſt communicate to the livery, if you join me in your 


c 1 10 
nomination. ale l Wong ang i ban 19999 f | 
| | : J am, fir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
POO òùi?dL!ñ ee IN «© RICHARD OLIVER. 
« Tower, Lith April, 1771.“ lig 22.5 Fs 


The bill for the embankment at Dutham-yard had paſſed the houſs of FEY 


mons; and on the 8th, the city were heard by counſel at the bar of the houſe 


of lords, againſt it. The «counſel were, Mr. Leigh, Mr. Davenport, and ano- 
ther gentleman, for thecity, and Mr. Maddox on the other fide. Mr. Leigh 
ſpoke for ſometime againſt the bill, and in defence of the city's right to the ſoil 


or bed of the river: he acknowledged, that Meſſrs. Adam were very able and 


experienced architects; but although he admired the elegance of their buildings, 
he never could allow that from thence alone aroſe a right of building on that 
ground, which was the property of others. That the city had a right, and had 
Exerciſed a right, for numberleſs years, as landlords of the bed of the a 
a 0 1280414 n ** 5 At en ee 1 | | coul 
This aſſociation was denominated the Conſtitutional Society. 
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could be eaſily proved from the written minutes of the court of aldermen. "Ace TR 
ly, from many different volumes of repertories, various caſes were read 1771. 
f them 200 years back) where the city had deſtroyed ſtairs and cauſe- 

d on the ſides of the river, received rents for ſneds and embankments, 
& ſtairs, &c. and vll in parts of the river that were beyond 


9 land limits of the city. In particular, a leaſe of a part of the river now 
tenanted at 408. per. annum, by Sir Joſeph Mawbey, on the Surrey-ſide, was 
eoduced, and Mr. Montague, of the chamberlain's office, ſwore to the receipt 


5 the rent, together with 4d. yearly, that had been paid almoſt 1 50 years, for an 


erection on the fide of the river, between Temple-Bar and Somerſet-houſe. 
Among other written teſtimonies, one was read, where the commiſſioners of 
the navy had petitioned, and received leave from the court of aldermen to make 
an erection on the Surrey- ſide of the river. Having had the fulleſt evidence on the 
ſubject, and heard counſel, they debated the queſtion in the houſe; and it was 


catried in favour of the embankment, and for committing 
ouncil then petitioned the king, but to as 


tt 


river in the condition in which it has hitherto been 


to four . The court of common- 


* The1ords proteſt againſt the Durham-yard em- 
a bankments 
« Difſentient, becauſe 


We are not convinced, by the evidence, that- 


the embankment propoſed will be a means of improv- 
ing the navigation of the river, which is the oſtenſible 
object of the bill. On the contrary, the idea ſuggeſ- 
i] by the preamble, of its increaſing the rapidity of 
. the ſtream, ſo as to remove the ſuppoſed obſtructions 

co the navigation, appears to us equally. unſupported, 
and indeed contradicted by the witneſſes on both 
ſides; and if it were admitted, would afford no argu- 
ment in favour of a partial embankment: ſince the 
ſand bank, if remov 
not carried entirely off, muſt ſettle in ſome other part 
of the river, not improbably in ſome part where it 


would be much more prejudicial to the navigation. 


And although it has been confidently aſſerted, on the 
part of the undertakers, that it will be in other re- 
{pets advantageous to the navigation, the petitioners 
againſt the bill have with equal confidence denied it, 
and ſuggeſted many inconveniences which they con- 
ceive it will occaſion. Theſe allegations we find it 
not more difficult to reconcile,” than to decide between 
them with any kind of certainty on ſuch evidence as 
we have hear + Tt is however to be obſerved, that the 
propoſition comes from perſons holding no office 
which calls upon them to advert to.the ſtate-of the na- 
ation, nor following apy trades: which intereſt 


them in its well or ill being; and that it is oppoſed 


by the concurrent petitions of the company of water- 
men, the corn lrg horn, and the coal lightermen, 
whom we underſtand to be the principal navigators of 
this part of the river, and 15 the city of London, 
whoſe intereſts are obviouſly inſeparable from thoſe. of 
the general navigation of the river; who haye there- 
tore been immemorially intruſted with the gpnſervan- 


ey of it, and of whoſe conduct in the exerciſe of that | 


— 


from its preſent ſtation, and 


4 


the bill, twenty-nine 
little 


office we have heard no complaint. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances we cannot but think it ſafer to leave the 


found ſufficient for all the purpoſes of navigation, 
than to hazard an experiment, to make it better, that 


may poſlibly be productive of miſchiefs in their nature 


irremediable, for which at leaſt this bill provides no 
remedy, | l : ; 

2. All the arguments we have heard in favour of an 
embankment, whatever weight they may deſerve, go 
to prove a general not a partial embankment: and if 
the legiſlature ſhould at any time ſee reaſon to adopt 


that idea, this bill, inſtead of aſſiſting, as has been 
ſuppoſed, cannot fail to obſtru the execution of it. 


1ſt, as it precludes the choice of ſuch a plan as, upon 
a full and proper conſideration of the whole ſubject, 
may be found moſt eligible, and admits only of ſuch 
a one as will coincide with the project to be eſtabliſſ- 
ed by this bill, which on the face of the bill itſelf ap- 
pears to have been framed with a view to and as part 
of the plan of the adjacent buildings, the bill reſerv- 


ing no power to require or direct any future altera- 


tions, however neceſſary. 2dly, As it is not to be 
doubted that the precedent of this bill will produce. 


| other applications to parliament (which cannot be 


conſiſtentiy refuſed). for authority to embank ſuch 
other parts of the river as the parties applying may 
find their account in embanking. After which not 
only the difficulty of compleating the work, ſo as to 

ve any ſort of conſiſtency to ſo many unconnected 


1 8 and produce thereby the public advantage, 
which we are told is to reſult from the whole; but alſo. 
] the expence of embanking thoſe parts, from whence. 


50 


— 


no private emolument can ariſe, will be left a burthen - 
on the public. Whereas, if this bill were rejected. 
the whole work might:at any time be executed, as -- 


all public works ought to be, upon one regular, well 


digeſted: plan, under parliamentary inſpection and 
| — 95 N * 
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gations at the bar, it would be ridiculous to conſider 
the idea of public utility as any thing more than a 


now actually depending, come to parliament to ſanc- 


of a title to the ſoil ſtill remaining in the crown; 
although that title has been diſputed, and the proper- 


the city of London, and by the church of Weſtmin- 


parliament, acting legiſlatively, to diſcuſs' men's titles, 


foundation in precedent or principle. It is undoubt- 
edly true, that the parliament frequently does and 
- ought to make free with property on the terms of com- 


lic occaſion requires. If therefore there were any 
public reaſon for this embankment, and it were fit 


takers, we conceive it would be but juſt that the emo- 


— 


2 "HISTORY OF LONDON 
Vüttle purpoſe, for the bill received the royal aſſent on the 8th of May, at the * 
1771. Cloſe of the ſeſſion: | | Er tres: FFV 


„ Book, 


The lord- mayor was by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus on the 22d, brought to 
the court of Common Pleas, to procure his diſcharge. Many learned arguments 


controul; and that without a ſhilling charge to the 
public, the emoluments ariſing from ſuch a work 


affording a fund amply ſufficient'to defray the whole 
expence attending it. 


3. We have hitherto treated this bill as if it was, 
what the uninformed reader would be led to imagine 
it, a meaſure taking its riſe from the public ſpirit of | 
| ſhall interpoſe to accommodate one man with the pro- 


certain diſintereſted perſons, who deſired nothing but 
the authority of parliament to execute a project of 


gs public utility, at their own. private expence. | 


ut after hearing the proofs and uncontradicted alle- 


pretext for the private advantage of individuals, who 
having firſt laid their hands on what confeſſedly does 
not belong to them, having by their own authority- 
excluded the public from the uſe they have hitherto 
enjoyed of this part of the river, and having in con- 
ſequence ſubjected themſelves to public proſecutions 


tify this injuſtice, and protect them againſt the conſe- 
quences of this violence: and not content with impu- 


nity, are to be rewarded with a gift of the abſolute | 


property of what they have thus poſſeſſed themſelves, 
which, in their hands, and when applied to the uſes 
to which they have deſtined it, will be of immenſe 
value; and this without even the pretence of a title 
in themſelves, or any better foundation than the con- 
ſent which his majeſty, through the ill advice of his 
miniſters, has been induced to give on a ſuppoſition 


ty claimed under ancient grants from former kings by 


ſter, in ſupport of whoſe claims, particularly the for- 
mer, much evidence was gone into at the bar, for 
more than was ſufficientto the only purpoſe for which 
it is competent to the juriſdiction of either houſę of 


that of ſhewing that the claim 1s not a mere pretext to 
obſtruct the bill. ä 1 „ 

4. Whether we conſider the bill as a public bill, 
which it affècts to be, or as a private bill, which it 
really is, we conceive it to be equally deſtitute of 


penſation, Whenever it is wanted for public purpoſes; 
but the public claim extends no further than the pub- 
to entruſt the execution of the work to private under- 


lament ariſing from thence ſhould be given to the pro- 
prietors of the ſoil, if they choſe to undertake it, in 


paſſed 


preference to any other who might Iy for it: an 
by parny of reaſon, if we Pe 16 n 

thoſe who have at leaſt a colourable claim, in prec 
rence to thoſe who have no claim at all. With re 15 


to private bills, we know of no inſtance in u. ich 


parliament ever did interpoſe ; and we conceive it will 
be an act of manifeſt injuſtice, whenever parliament 


perty of another, againſt his will, or even without hig 
expreſs conſent. Such is the attention of parliament 
to the preſervation and protection of unknown and 
unclaimed rights, that no bill for the regulation of 
private property is ever ſuffered to paſs, though un- 
oppoſed, without a general ſaving of all rights, ex. 
cept thoſe of the parties petitioning for, or conſentinę 
to the bill: and when the regulation deſired. is * 
ſed under a claim df title, if the evidence produced þ 
the party oppoſing ſuffices to raiſe a doubt to whom 
the property belongs, the bill proceeds no ſarther 
but the parties are left to ſettle the doubt, and get it 
decided as they may in the courts below. We can- 
not therefore forbear to expreſs our ſurprize and con- 
cern, that this bill, ſent up from the commons with. 
out any ſuch ſaving, ſhould have paſſed this houſe 
without alteration, after ſo much evidence as was of. 
fered in ſupport of the claims of the petitioners ; and 
after the petitioners had reſpectively declared their 
readineſs to try thoſe claims with the crown in the 
due courſe of law, both which claims the bill itſelf re. 
cognizes as proper to be tried, and one of which, 
althqugh they have been both treated as chimerical, 
the undertakers of themſelves were ſo far from think- 
ing ſo, that they appeared in evidence to have been 
defirous of purchaſing that of the city of London, at 
he price of an annual quit-rent of a farthing per 
bot. | | | 
5. The ſaving clauſes inſerted in this bill, if they 
can he ſo termed, ſerve only to ſhew that in the idea 


of thoſe who framed them, this was a bill in which 


ſaving clauſes were neceſſary, and that they were 
nevertheleſs determined ſo to frame them, as that 
they ſhould. be of no effect; for not to mention the 
obvious difference, to the diſadvantages of the petiti- 
oners, between their proviſion and the general ſaving 
clauſe, which uſually is, and always ought to be inſe:- 
ted in bills where a ſaving clauſe is neceſſary, to deter 
the petitioners the more effectually from attempting 
to get through the embarraſſments with which their 
right of ſuing is involved, the object of their ſuit is 
by the terms of the proviſion placed for ever out of 
their reach; and whether they ſucceed or miſcarry, 
the property they contend for is to become at all 
events the property of the un dertakers, and a verdict 
eſtabliſhing the petitioners titles is.to be of no other 
uſe than to give them a claim to ſuch a hd | 
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tively aſſerting that he was. When the legal doubts of the bench were ſatisfied, 
the evidence of their ſenſes was admitted; and it was decided that no court of 
juſtice had any juriſdiction over the houſe of commons, who in the preſent cafe 


he the ſole judge of its own contempts: that his lordſhip's deed was 


of London themſelves; who are virtually a part of that houſe by their 
- repreſentatives; on which account they found - themſelves incapable of re- 


the exchequer, where ſerjeant Glynn made'a motion for his enlargement : but 


nevertheleſs declared he could by no means ſubſcribe to the doctrine, that 
every thing the houſe does under pretence of privilege, muſt therefore neceſ- 
farily be legal. | 55 > e ge 6-7 : GOA 


% 


the city of London *, from the counties of Carmarthen, Pembroke, and Cardi- 
os N | Tt t.2 1 Als 1 0129s 2.997 ganz 


to be told that they are to compute the ſoil as covered | ment. | <fEILARITY 35.4 
with water, and ſubje to the public right of naviga- | WYCOMBE, 
tion over it. In order to give ſame colour to this ex- 2 . SEES © > PT 


clauſes begins with aſſerting as a fact, that the peti- D | | 
tioners had infiſted on a compenſation from the under-} The following is produced as a ſpecimen . of the 
takers for the liberty of embanking, an aſſertion which | ſtile of theſe addrefſess $36 Funds 
the counſel for the petitioners flatly contradicted ; of | 4 ot gti Oodle e Pre. 
the trath of which, with regard to either of the peti- " 2 25 1 . 8. . 
tioners, no evidence was offered on the part of the | TE i f 


F 


| you to the city of London, there can be no doubt, : te the ward of Baſſi ſnaw. 
ince, inſtead of claiming a compenſation, it was not | : . . 
denied that it. had been offered them, and they refuſed „ May it pleaſe your Lordſhip ? 


as a mockery of all the forms of parliamentary pro- | ** ſentiments of gratitude, for the manly, firm, and 
ceedings, and with regard to the individuals whom | © conſtitutional exertion of your authority, in ſupport 


they affect, as adding inſult to oppreſſion ; and if we| of the liberty of: the preſs, the rights of 4 free 
had no other objection to the bill, we ſhould think“ people, and the franchiſes of this great city, over 


againſt a proceeding of ſo alarming and dangerous an] dour, when we contemplate the illegal reftraint im- 
example to the property of the whole 8 na- |**, poſed upon your lordſhip, by men who having fold 


turally tending, as we conceive, to increaſe and juſti- 6 themſelves, to work evil, endeayour to include 


every 


aſſed between the judges and the counſel on points of form, to determine whe- "3757 5 
ther the lord- mayor was actually in court or not; the lord chief juſtice De Grey 7. 
inſiſting that. he Was not there, and ſerjeant Glynn with ſerjeant Jephſon, as poſi- | 2 00 


only exerciſed a power over their own members; as every court muſt 


a t . ** 
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not only a contempt of the houſe of commons, but even of the citizens 


ſieving his lordſhip. He was therefore once more remanded back to the 
Mr. Oliver on the zoth was brought by a habeas corpus before the barons of 


the barons were of opinion that he ought to be remanded. Mr. Baron Perrot 


The courts of law thus refuſing to relieve them againſt a vote of the houſe f 
commons, they were forced to remain in -priſon until the power that detained 
them expired. During their confinement the lord- mayor was preſented with 
the freedom of the city of Worceſter, and of the town of Bedford: addreſſes of 
thanks were alſo preſented to him and Mr. Oliver, from moſt of the wards in 


2s a jury may think fit to eſtimate, who will not fail fy the general want of confidence in the preſent parlia- 


traordinary and unexampled proviſion, each of theſe | | $ : - TANKERVILLE,” | 


undertakers, and of the falſehood of which, with re- The humble addreſs of the foreman and inqueſt of 


ir. Theſe clauſes, therefore, we cannot but conſider| © We beg leave to approach you. with the warmeſt : | 


ourſelves bound by the duty we owe to the petitioners, | ** which your lordſhip is legal preſident, - We feel 
and to ourſelves as members of this houſe; to proteſt, ** that gratitude glowing with a greater degree of ar- 
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zes HISTORY OF LONDON okt. 
* gan; and from the towns of Newcaſtle, Stratford, and Honiton; from the dup. 
;-1. porters of the Bill of Rights, and from the Weſtminſter affociation of the. 


771. 
; Friends of Freedom at the Standard tavern, 


On May zd the common-council ordered 30,0007. to be laid out in 3 per cent. 
conſolidated annuities, and veſted in the names of the chamberlain, town-clerk. 
and comptroller, as a ſecurity in lieu of the toll, and other matters reſpecting 
the Bridge-Houſe eſtate. It was then moved and carried, that this court, wal 

the city officers, be deſired to attend the right honourable Brafs Croſby, lord- 

mayor, and Mr. alderman, Oliver, in their gowns in proceſſion from the 
Tower to the Manſion-Houſe, on their enlargement from their preſent con- 
finement. „ | | Vf. 

At laſt the wiſhed for day approached ; and as ſoon as it was certainly known 

that his majeſty would go to the houſe, to put an end to the ſeſſion of parliament, 
ſummons were iſſued out from Guildhall, to the aldermen and common- 
council, defiring their attendance, to conduct the lord-mayor and Mr. alder- 
man Oliver to the Manſion-houſe in the ſtate coach. Accordingly, on the 8th 
about two o'clock, part of the court of aldermen, and almoſt the whole com- 
mon- council, preceded by the city marſhal and his deputy, went from Guildhall 
to the Tower. There were fifty-three carriages in the train. The members of 
the artillery company accompanied the proeeſſion in their uniform, which made 
a very fine appearance. On the lord-mayor and Mr. Oliver's being brought to 
the Tower gate by the proper officers of that fortreſs, they were ſaluted by 
twenty-one pieces of cannon belonging to the artillery company, and received by 
the people with the greateſt acclamations, which were continued all the way to 
the Manſion-houſe. The city was grandly illuminated in the evening; and 
the populace as turbulent as they uſually are on public occaſions of rejoicing. It 
may be added that ſtnce this affair, the daily news- papers have continued to 
inform the public of parliamentary proceedings without reſerve and without ob- 
ſtruction. | | 5 ä 
One of the city marſhal's places becoming vacant by the death of Mr. Cook, 
the common- council on the 28th of May, reſolved that the place ſhould be ſold; 
and an order was made that the marſhals ſhould not deal in any ſort of victuals, 
beer, wine, ſpirits,” tobacco, coals, or candles, under pain of forfeiture of their 
ones... 4 "0 g | "ot 
Upon a motion of Mr. alderman Roſſiter, it was reſolved,” that a committee 
be appointed to conſider of the moſt effectual method of encouraging the taking 
and bringing the largeſt quantity of mackarel and herrings to this city, as a ſeaſon- 
able relief to the poor in this time of general ſcarcity of hutchers meat, and as the 
moſt probable means of reducing the preſent: high prices thereof. A committee, 
conſiſting of alderman Roffiter with five other aldermen, and twelve commoners, 


> 


Were 


** every ather man in their bargain. We abominate «lordſhip may depend upon the utmoſt exertions of 


t of the true intereſts of 


_ «+. their iniquity, and will not partake of their infa- | our power, in the ſup 
„ my. We are determined, with the bleſſing of | the king, of the people, and of the only juſt rule 


«+, heaven, to be free; and while we remain fo, your | © of both; the laws-of-Britaip.'” 


7 


\ £ 
„ 


chap, XXVII. UN DER G'EORGE n. 
were appointed for this purpoſe ; and they were empowered to dra on the cham- 
ber to the amount of 50% nm Fog e nn 


[t was reſolved and ordered, that it be referred be cle committee appblen 48 
aſſiſt the lord- mayor and alderman Oliver in the Tower, to ſtate caſes, and take 


1 


the legality of an impriſonment by a vote of either houſe of parliament. That in 
caſe the ſaid committee ſhould be adviſed that the legality of the commitment 
of the lord- mayor and alderman Oliver can be put into a due courſe of trial at 
law, they be authoriſed ſo to do. That it be referred to the Durham-yart 
committee to put the rights of the citizetis of London to the foil of the river 
Thames in iſſue, by ying the title to the encroachment lately made by the 
board of works at Scotland-yard, in ſuch manner as they ſhall be adviſed.---That 


all ſuch nuiſances and encroachments as are making on the banks of the river 
The opinions of the counfet who had been eonſultec by the committee above 
read to the court of common council on June 5th, when it appeared they did 
not think any action could be commenced on that account. At the fame time 
the committee that were charged with the conſideration of 'a proper mode of 


they had ſtated queries to counſel on the power of the lord-mayor in calling 
common-halls ; on the obligation of the maſters and wardens of the feveral 
livery cor pune to obey the Iord-mayor's precepts ;- and en the method. of 
puniſhing them on refuſal ; whether they were puniſhable: by the lord-mayor 
only, or by the court of aldermen, or court of common-council,. ſeparately, of 
by the common=-hall, or livery in common-Hall: aſſembled, or how otherwiſe, 

The anſwer to the queries propoſed on theſe points, was as follows, 
© We conceive it to be the duty of the'propt 
* panies, to whom precepts for ſummoning their reſpective hveries have been 
* uſually directed, to execute thoſe precepts ; and that a wilful refuſal on their 
parts is an offence: puniſhable by disfranchiſement. If it be thought proper 
to proſecute with that view in the preſent cafe," we think it moſt adviſeable to 
proceed in the afaal way, by information to be filed by the common- ſerjeant 
in the mayor's court, which the common- ſerjeant may file, er eis, if he 
e e 5 5 . „ AI EX. WEDDERBURN E 
F 
0 hy J. DuN NIN G. 
* T. NucgNT.“ 


4 . 


At a common- council held on the 1th an unexpected the petition of Mr. 
Mylne the architect of Blaekfriars bridge, was taken into conſideration; who 
lad claim to 5 ger cent. on the money laid out for building the bridge, which 


see p. 479, and 480, fte. 


it be recommended to the right honourable the lord-mayor to view and remove 
mentioned, relative to the impriſonment of the lord mayor and Mr. Oliver, were 


proceeding againſt the three refractory compatites *, reported their proceedings: 


 6fficers- of the ſeveral: com- 


Fx 
7 


1771. 


opinions, whether there is any, and what method to bring into a courſe of trial; | 
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6 the lord- mayor, aldermen, and livery of the city 


* ment that we ſtill ſuffer, to 


4 yereign, as the father of his people. 


2 ec violated the ſacred right of eleQion, and ſeated 
among themſelves, as a repreſentative of the peo- 


a 
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chiſement of ſuch officers; of the thr e 
Th : 


OM 00 To the King's moſt excellent majeſty, | 

« The humble addreſs, remonſtrance, and' petition 

4 of the lord-mayor, aldermen, and livery of the 

city of London, in common-hall aſſembled, - 
«© Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 

« WE your majeſty's dutiful and | 


1989712 J. 
oyal ſubjects, 
of London, in the anguiſh of our hearts, beg leave 
« to approach your royal perſon, and deeply to la- 
ether with many others, 
« all thoſe great and [unparalleled grlevances, which 
« we have before ſubmitted to your majeſty, with 
« the hope of a full and, fpeedy redreſs from our ſo- 


# 
1 


The ſame arbitrary houſe of commons which 


Li #3 


preſented 


|< have, the laſt ſeſſion, proceeded to the moſt extra- 
«© vagant outrages againſt the conſtitution of. this 
kingdom, and the liberty of the ſubjects, of which 
« your majeſty is by law the great guardian, They 


„ have ventured to impriſon aur chief magiſtrate, 


«© and one of our aldermen, for diſobeying their il- 
legal orders, and not violating the holy ſanction 


of their oaths to this great city, as well as their 


« duty to their country. They have, by the molt 
« artful ſuggeſtions, . prevailed upon your majelty, 
« to ſuffer your royal name to give a pretended au- 
« thority to a proclamation, ifſued at their expreſs 
« deſire, contrary to the known laws of the land. 
« At length they proceeded to the enormous wick- 
«© edneſs of eraſing a judicial record, in order to top 
«« the courſe of juſtice, and to fruſtrate all poſſibility 
« of relief by an appeal to thoſe laws, which are the 
< nobleft birthright and inheritance of all the ſubjects 


ple, a man who was never choſen into parliament, 
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. 4 1 
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120 


« of this realm. 


« During 


* » 
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Chap. XXVI UNDER GEORGE HI. 
reſented by the Jord-mayor, aldermen, ſheriffs, four fepreſentatives im parlia- \ ad 
ment, the common- council, and the livery-of the city of London, attended by 1774, 
th eir proper officers. An officious motion was then made, EL that the livery =. 
London do deſire the common- council to preſent a ſilver cup to. the right ho- 
« nourable the lord- mayor, of the value of 200/. with the city arms engraved 
« thereon; and to the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver one each of the value of 
« 100/.' as marks of their gratitude: for their upright conduct in the affair of 
« the printers, and for ſupporting the city charters. As no money can be iſſued 
from the chamber of London, by any other authority than that of the common 
council, it was unbecoming to dictate the beſtowing of gratuities to them, 
and to expect the corporate body to fulfil grants the merit of which was anti- 
cipated. But when popular aſſemblies are in a proper humour, they will vote 
for any thing that coĩncides with it; and thus the in udicious propoſals of an 
individual ſometimes receive a haſty ſanction from thoſe Who would on cool 
deliberation; totally reject them. The motion was therefore eagerly paſſed by 
the livery; but when brought into the common-couneil, was bandied from 
one court to another, into the following year, before a iat could be obtained. 
The poll for ſheriffs cloſed on the ad of July, when the numbers polled 
were 48 under. F ! £10118. s YH 2 10 76 1 | tiny Keen 537 
e ibm. ee 54 et e 3 Al 1701 


Plumbe, N eee e A DS. 1875 4 
Though Mr. Oliver: ſtood ſo very low on the poll books, his merit was known 

N ö | | a = . f 4 ; 25 9 f 3 VE 
and acknowledged; but as it was more than probable that Mr. Wilkes would 
be choſen, Mr. Ohver's prior declaration withheld: his own friends from voting 
for him, and it was unpardonable in the eyes of Mr. Wilkes's friends for any 


, 
- ” 


4 
* 


man to differ in opinion with him., nm: 1005 b viking; ang 4 1 
The ſheriffs with the city remembrancer waited! on the king at St. James's 
on the 4th to know when he would receive the remonſtrance of the livery of 
London. They attended above two hours before an audience was granted them, 
but at laſt his majeſty appointed them to bring it on the roth, at two o'clock. The 
lord- mayor therefore iſſued precepts for ſummoning the aldermen, common- 
council, and the livery of the. ſeveral companies to attend him in preſenting it; 
but on the evening preceding the day appointed, he received the following letter. 
| WETSG3 Bitte dei bots vil of n oj dunn t2H. 0 My: | 
| . * . * * 3 8 211 31 E. 1134974 18 LEI $94 i "rf 12930890 1 HIT 4 7 ” | 
« During che unjuſt confinement of our reprefen- | * Thames, in the liberty hich! the citizens of Lon 
_ *tatives, they proceeded to a law, eee tn the “e don have enjoyed from the conqueſt. 
* citizens. of London of 4 conſiderable part of their | ; We therefore, your remonſtrants, again humbly 
„property in the ſail of the river Thames, e A ſupplicate your majeſty to reſtore our rights, 
« RF to them by divers Charters, and confirmed 1, % and to give peace 0 this diſtracted nation, 
„by the authority of parliament; and, under colour. by a ſpesdy diſſolutign of parliament, and b; 
« of ab. ee that law an unuſual. TE. BY 7 removing your preſent. wick d and deſpotie 
« clauſe, ſubverſive of the known and eſtabliſhed laws Pugh 5 mlgiters for ver from: y chr Uphidtaild phec. 5 
* of property; they have, Without any pretence of | 4 ſence. I 


an abuſe, ſuperſeded the conſervaney of the river |. _, ( (Signed by Order) 
8 g A „Ja uzs Hopozs:“ 
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— 5 « My Lord, „6 i 1037114577 AE eee 
* « As in canſeq ance of the notice given. of 'the time your lordſhip Propoſes 
«c ſetting out to- morrow, the livery may be induced 0 attend your lordſhip to 
St. James's, I have the king's commands to acquaint you, that it being yn. 

s precedented to admit the livery upon ſuch occaſions as well as imptacticable 
to introduce ſo numerous a body, no perſons beyond the nu allowed by 
law to preſent petitions to the thront, ill be admitted, except your lordſhip, 
the aldermen, common-council, and city officers. I am, my lord, wich the 
« greateſt reſpect, your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

% Groſvenor-ſtreet, July th, 177 11. Dl "Eero;  Hearpozy,” 
The next morning copies of the above letter were ſtuck up in different parts 
of the city for the information of the livery, to ſave them the trouble of 
coming to Guildhall; and when the lord- mayor came to Guildhall, he read the 
letter to the Hverymen- who were there aſſembled: in conſequence, a committee 
of ten were appointed out. of them to attend the lord- mayor; that being the 
number limited by law * to preſent petitions. Accordingly between twelve 
and one o'clock, the lord- mayor, the aldermen Stephenſon, Trecothick, Town- 
fend, Sawbridge, and Oliver, the two ſheriffs, &c. with upward of 100, of 
the common-council, in about 50 carriages, attended by the above committee, 
town clerk, the city marſhal, &c. proceeded, amidit the greateſt acelamations of 
the people, to St. James's palace. The remonſtrance being read to the king 
by Sir James Hodges town clerk, the following vague anſwer was returned 

which concluded with the uſual repulſe. — . 

J ſhall ever be ready to exert my prerogative, as far as I can conſtitutionally, 
« in redreffing any real grievances of my ſubjects ; and the city of London will 
eg always find me diſpoſed to liſten to any of their-well-founded/ complaints: it is 
t therefore with concern that I fee a part of my ſubjects fill fo far miſled and 
« deluded, as to renew, in ſuch reprehenſible terms, a requeſt, with which, 
J have repeatedly declared, I cannot comply? 81 
On July 16th a court of Eſeheats was held before the lord- mayor at Guild- 
hall, by virtue of his majeſty's commiſſion, iſſued from the court of chancery, 
directed to his Jordthip, as the king's eſcheator in the city of London; to enquire 
into that kind of eſcheat, of an eſtatè devolved to the crown pro dgiectu ſanguinis, 
or want of an heir. The caſe was, the late major General: Browne, who died 
in 164, was proved to be an illegitimate ſon of one Mrs. Elizabeth Dean, by 


the hongurable Mr. Lumley. Mrs. Dean, the-general's mother, deviſed ſeveral 


real eſtates to Mr. Browne in fee; he lived and died unmarried, therefore could | 


| mot 


have no bei: however, by his will, properly atteſted, he. gave ſeveral of his 
ther eſtates, to. 8 hoſpital; which bequeſt, by the mprtmain act, 
was void in law. The teſtator diſcovering this miſtake, in fix days after, en- 
deavouted to cute it by a codicil ; and if the charitable legacy proved ineffectual, 
gave the eſtates to one Mrs. Beecroft: Fatally for her, this. codicil was atteſted 
ut ba fngle wink. which by, Rarure-lae is voi, fo that the gener my 


e. ®* Stat, 13 Car. II. ſt. 17. c. f. 
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et XXVT. 77 Opn DER GEORGE: 


e ſai 
1 3 and fo they were found, and returned by the inquiſitionnsm 


Ihe lord- mayor made a point at firſt as to the return of the inquiſition by 
virtue of the king's writ, inſiſting on his having an independent juriſdiction, 


by virtue of charters and his oath ; but the writ being iſſued on the petition | 
of Mrs. Beecroft, praying to obtain the eſtate, or ſome part of it, his lordſhip 6 


wayed in this inſtance his objection, by t inſiſted for the future,” that informa- 
tions of eſcheats ſhould be eine, brought to the lord-mayor, who would 
officially proceed-1 in ſuch enquiries without any royal mandate. 

At the above court it was obſerved, that er houſes in F enchurch-ſtreet, 


formerly belonging to a freeman, for want. of a will were never claimed, but 
that the tenants had enjoyed the houſes for many years without paying ab: 


the lord-mayor being obliged to attend the court of aldermen, the confideration 
of that affair was put off for a further hearing.—There had not been 2 like court 
held ſince the e of Sit Woolafion Dixie, weer er of Lenden, 18 6 


ears ag; | 
1 On Wedneſday. the 17th, the lord- mayor, Sir Richard Glyn, Mr. "alderman 


Peers, ſeveral of the city officers, the gentlemen of his lordſhip's houſhold, 
attended by. the city-marſhal and "under-marthalnien, held a court of conſer- 


vancy at Stratford for the county of Eſſex; after which the fo went.to 5 | 
en embarked on 


wich, and held another court for the county of Kent. They 
board two yachts and proceeded down the river to the Extent of the city's 


juriſdiction, to examine what encroachments had been made, that 1 p 


offending might be proceeded againſt according to law. 


The lord-mayor arrived at. Rocheſter on Thurſday afternoon, and was im- 


mediately complimented by ſome of the principa of hh in the town. On the 
Friday morning the lord-mayor, the. aldermen, and their retinue embarked again 
on board their yachts, and landing near Upnor-caſtle, marched in proceſſion to 


the ſtone which marks the bounds. of the city juriſdiction; on which the ſword 
of ſtate was immediately laid. His lordſhip, obſerving ſome letters freſh cut on 


the fide of the ſtone next the land, and being told they were intended to ſignify 
a claim of Mrs. Hill lady of the manor; he ordered them to be eraſed, and at- 
tended while the Glowing inſcription was cut on it BRASS CROSBY, Eſq 


Lon D MayoR, 1771. The common crier then proclaiming ſilence, ſeveral 


public toaſts were ok by the whole company, and plenty of ſmall filver diſ- 
1 to the children and the reſt of the Popplate Who had gathered round 
them. 

Though ſome reſpeRable members ” the ſociety for ſupporting the Bill of 
Rights had ſuffered private pique to influence them ſo fat as to weaken 4 
laudable affeciation ; thoſe that remained ftill exerted themſelves in the public 


u, 


id to have died without a will, and his eſtates to have eſcheated to the 775" AD 


1771. 


caule by framing and publiſhing a ſet of articles which they recommended to the 5 


conſideration of all the electors in Great Britain, to ſecure the houſe of commons 


from future contamination. They are worth preſerving, and are therefore 
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. given in the note *; though it is doubtful, whatever public ſpirit may l 
2771. Exiſt in individuals, whether any one county or borough in the nation has q 
ſufficient ſhare of this virtue left to adopt the propoſed plan. 
open Tavern, July 23, 177%. | © It muſt be plain to the moſt common apprejee. 


« SUPPORTERS of the BILL of RIGHTS. © fion, that men, deputed by the people, to watch 
I Eſq ; in the chair. over and guard their rights againſt the crown and 


Pens VAGE | < it's miniſters, and, for that purpoſe, veſted with 

© Reſolved, - _ OS, — powers of refuſing aid to the vas, 11 
«TH AT the preamble, with the articles reported f impeaching the other;;can never duly exerciſe thoſe 
* this day from the committee, be printed and pub- | powers, or fulfil the intention of their election, if 


' © liſhed from this ſociety. - | 


ct meaſures which the houſe of commons have ac- 


doubt, who is it can hope, that the conduct of 
« ſuch another houſe will not be mortal to our li- 


% Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders the conduct of ad- 
« miniſtration, both at home and abroad, can hardly 
«© entertain a doubt, that a plan is formed to ſubvert 


© the conſtitution. 3 
c In the ſame manner, whoever attentively exa- 


4 mines into the proceedings of the preſent houſe of 


4 commons, muſt apprehend, that ſuch another houſe 
«« for ſeven years, after the termination of the preſent 
* parliament, would effectually accompliſh the views 
< of the court, and leave no hope of redreſs but in an 
c appeal to God, VVV 

« The Middleſex election, taken on it's true ground; 
the employment of the ſtanding army, in St. 
< George's-fields ; the granting half a million, without 
« enquiting into the expenditure of the civil liſt mo- 
< ney, and upon the dangerous, principle of conſider- 


< ing the debts of the civil lift as the debts of the na- 
_ << tion; and encroaching, to diſcharge them, upon the 


* ſinking fund, the great ſupport of public credit; the 


ec attempts made on juries, the laſt ſacred bulwark of | 
« liberty and law; the arbitrary and -venal hand 


ec with. which government is conducted in Ireland; 
* the new and moſt unconſtitutional mode of raiſing 


« a revenue on the people of America, without aſking 


s the conſent of their repreſentatives ; the introduc- 
s tion of an univerſal exciſe in America, inſtead of the 
« laws of cuſtoms ; the advancing the military above 
de the civil power, and employing troops to awe the 
< legiſlature ; —All theſe are meaſures of ſo marked, 
c ſo miſchievous a nature, that it is impoſſible they 
4 ſhould be unfelt or miſunderſtood : yet theſe are 


« quieſced in, countenanced, or executed, 
If the preſent houſe of commons then have given 
* ſuch vital wounds to the conſtitution, who is it can 


<c berties ? HE Axia 
« The truſtees of the people ſhould be pure of all 


c jntereſted communication with the court or it's mi- [- 


4c niſters; yet the corrupt . correſpondence between 
«« the members of the houſe and the court, is as no- 
« torious now as it is abhorrent from every great and 
« good purpoſe of their.inſtitution. Placemen; pen- 
„ contractors and receivers of lottery tickets, 
« abound to ſuch a degree in the houſe of commons, 
te that it is impoſſible a houſe ſa conſtituted can do 


they are kept in pay of that crown and” thoſe mi. 
*« niſters. What is the plain and inevitable conſe. 
ce quence then of entruſting ſuch men with the guar- 
dianſhip of our rights, but that our rights muſt be 
<« betrayed and violated ? Thus we have ſeen a houſe 
of commons infringing, as the court had pre. ordain- 
cc ed, the ſacred birthright of the people in the freedom 
e of election; eraſing a judicial record; committin 

eto the Tower, and threatening with impeachment, 
6 the friends of the people, and the defenders of the 
c law; while the favourites of the court are ſuffered 


% to fport with the laws, and trample on the conſt 


“ tution, not only with impunity, but with approba- 
tion; curbing the people rigorouſly, and without 
«feeling, while they uphold miniſters, who are ab- 
25 dose by the nation, in the moſt dangerous and 
* alarming exertions of power; granting money with 
ee the moſt liberal, the moſt licentious hand to thoſe 
e miniſters againſt whom the voice of the people calls 
„ loudly for impeachment. We have a ſuſpecting 
people, and a confiding repreſentative; a com- 
« plaining people, and an exulting repreſentative ; a 
tc remonſtrating: people, and an addreſſing adulating 
cc r repreſentative, that is an engine 
e of oppreſſion in the hand of the crown, inſtead of 
being a grand controuling inqueſt in favour of the 
:CE. hes. I Such a repreſentative is a monſter in the 
« conſtitution, which muſt fill every conſiderate man 
<«. with grief, alarm, aſtoniſhment, and indignation, 
« It is corruption that has engendered, nurſed and 
c nouriſhed this monſter. Againſt ſuch corruption, 
<© then, all men, who value the preſervation of their 
« deareſt rights, are called upon to unite. Let us re- 
«© member, that we ourſelves, dur children, and our 
" Peers mu&.be freemen or flaves ; as we pre- 
« ſerve or pròſfitute the noble birthright our anceſ- 
« tors bequeathed us: for ſhould this corruption be 
« once firmly rooted, e ſhall be an undone people. 
« Already is it fixed among the repreſentative, and 
« we taſte, a thouſand ways, the bitter fruit which it 
« produces; ſhould it extend equally to the eleQors, we 
«. muſt fall, as Greece and Rome have fallen, by the 
« ſame means, from the ſame liberty and glory, to 
<« ſlavery, contempt and wretchedneſs. 

«© Impreſſed with'-theſe ideas, the gentlemen who 
4 compoſe the Society of the Bill of Rights have de- 
<«. termined to uſe their utmoſt endeavours to extermi 
c nate this corruption, by providing for the freedom 


« their duty to the people. | | { 


LEY 


of election, the equal repreſentation of the people, me 
; © zntegri'y 
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p- XXVII. UNDER OROROE II. 
be ſociety of Artiſts. of Great Britain had purchaſed, a piece of gro 
between Efſex-itreet and the Strand, for the. purpoſe! of erecting an Academy 
for themſelves; and on the 23d of July, the 


- 


4 


deen directors, and fellows, 


$15 


1771s 


hid the firſt ſtone of their building, on which, and on a ſilver medal of his 
majeſty depoſited with it, was the following inſcription. Hoc (una cum direc- 
qribus et ſociis paſuit Jacobus Paine armiger, architettus ; Artificum ſocietatis 
Magnae Britanniae, diplomate Regio incotporatae, 20 die Fanuarit 156 5, pracſes, 


177 
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On the 25th of September, a committee of merchants deputed by the corp 


o- 


tation of Dublin, waited on the lord- mayor, and preſented him with the reſolutions 
of thanks voted by the guild of merchants at Guildhall Dublin, to the lord- mayor 
of London, with the aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, for their manly perſeverance- 


hands of illicit power. 
At the common-hall 


livery did not forget the deſertion -of the aldermen Townſend and Saw ridge 
from the Bill of Rights ſociety ; but received them with manifeſt tokens of diſ- 
ſatisfaction: nor did theſe gentlemen overlook the flights caſt on them, but as 
ſoon as the hall was opened by the recorder, they ſeverally addreſſed the livery 
with complaints of being traduced in the public papers by anonymous para- 


Uuu 
integrity of the repreſentative, and the redreſs of 
te grievances. It is their great wiſh to render the houſe , 
« of commons what it conſtitutionally ought to be, the 
« temple of liberty. With theſe views they have 
* drawn_up the following articles, which they now 


« ſubmit to the electors of Great Britain. At the ſame | 


« time they, with great deference, take the liberty of 
« recommending to the independent electors to form 
« thoſe articles into a ſolemn declaration, which the 


« candidates whom they ſupport, ſhall be required, | 


« as the indiſpenſable condition of their being ſup- 


« ported, to ſign and ſeal publicly, at the general | 


meeting, or at the place of election; binding them- 
« ſelves by oath, to a due and ſacred obſervance of 
« what is therein contained, Aa 

The declaration ſo. executed may be depoſited in 
the hands of the .coroner, clerk of the peace, or 
« magiſtrate before whom the oath was made, as a 
« public memorial of what the conſtituent has de- 
« manded, and the 
JC ron: 51 825 

« 1, You ſtall conſent to no ſupplies, without a 
" previous redreſs of grievances. 

« 2, You ſhall promote a law, ſubjecting each can- 
 * didate to an oath, ' againſt having uſed bribery, or 
any other illegal means of compaſſing his election. 

* 3, You ſhall, promote, to the utmoſt of your 
«« power, a full and equal repreſentation of the peo- 
« ple in parliaments'- tf e 2100030 Ott, 
_ © 4. You ſhall endeavour to reſtore annual parlia- 
ments. LE WE EST THIF | 


4 


6 8. 


repreſentative has pledged himſelf | 


violation of that right, ſince the 


«5, You ſhall promote a. penſion and place-bill, | 
* enaing, That any member who receives a place, [ 


«« lument whatſoever from the erown, or enjoys pro- 


it from any ſuch place, penſion, &c. ſhall not only 


4e vacate his ſeat, but be abſolutely inellgible during 
his continuance under ſuch undue influence. | 

<6, You ſhall impeach the miniſters who adviſed- 
« the violating the right of the freeholders in the Mid» 


« dleſex election; and the military murders in St. 


% George's-fields. 5 
«« 7, You ſhall-make ſtrict 
* of judges touching juries. IN 
| You mall make ftrit inquiry into the applĩ. 
t cation of the publie money. i | 


enquiry into the condu& 


F 


. You ſhall uſe your utmoſt endeavours to h 5 , 


in the cauſe of conſtitutional liberty; in reſcuing the printers from the arbitrary 
LO FLOYD ING Bott gr! 135 VVV 
for the choice of lord- mayor on Michaelmas-day, the 


Sraphs 


* penſion, eontratt, lottery- ticket, or any other emo- 


1 


= 


4 


A 
7 
* 


* 


« the reſolution of the houſe of commons expunged, 


« by which the magiſtrate of thecity of London were 
« arbitrarily impriſoned, for ſtrictly adhering to their 


charter and their oaths ; and alſo that reſolution by 
e which a judicial record was eraſed to ſtop . 


* ofzafice. .-..* 2 CCC 5 
e 10. You ſhall attend to the grievances of our fel - 
0 low - ſubjects in Ireland. and ſecond the complaints 


e they may bring to the throne. 


11. You ſhall endeavour to reſtore to America the 
« effential right of taxation, by . repreſentatives of 
« their own free election; repealing the acts paſſed in 


& the (univerſal exciſe, ſo notorioully- incompatible 
« with every principle of Britiſh liberty, Which has 
been lately ſubſtituted 
« of cuſtoms, © 2 7 
4 By Order of the Society, . 
„Se vac BarREii, Eſq; Chairman.“ 
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in the colonies, for the laws 
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— graphs which they plainly inſinuated to be done by Mir. Wilkes, and called upon 
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Ib. HISTORY OF LONDON Bon 
5 . Rim to ſtand forth. This however he then prudentiy declined 3 and the 
buſineſs of the day commenced. When the aldermen withdrew and the names of 
thoſe below the chair were called over, the preſent lord- mayor was by deſire pro- 
zofed again; when the ſhew of hands appearing in favour of the lord- mayor ang 
Mr. Sew bridge, a poll was demanded on the parts of Sir Henry Bankes, Meg, 
Naſh, Halifax, and Townſend ; which began immediately. Before the hall 
was cloſed, Mr. ſheriff Wilkes, to prevent: the livery .from being under any 
conſtraint in their voting, aſſufed them the poll. ſhould not be'publiſhed; 2 
declaration which was received with great applauſe, as the poll for city mem. 
bers at the laſt general election had been publiſhed, with a view to point out 
thoſe WhO voted for the popular patriot, and expoſe them to all the conſe- 
quences that might follow the diſcovery of their independent principles. 
The poll ended October 5th, when the numbers on the books ſtood as under. 
For alderman Nath =": 19 olg Ph tot Hes jj) 
or CC TENT TE 
VI. n Ton fe. ö 2124 1 — 992 1 1 * N as || I51 93 
e eee eee eee eee ed 40 eee 
The return was made to the court of aldermen on the 8th, who came on the 
huſtings and declared Mr. Naſh lord- mayor for the enſuing year. The alder- 
men Wilkes, 'Townſend; and Sawbridge, then engaged in an altercation con- 
cerning the writing of news paper paragraphs, leſs to the edification than to the 


* 7.7% 


amuſement of che aſſembled livergg,,.‚‚ ood M 
Ik) he city ſolicitor the ſame-day filed informations of disfranchiſement in the 
mayor's. court, againſt the maſter and wardens of the three refractory companies 
of goldſmiths, grocers and weavers, for refuſing to obey the lord-mayor's pre- 
cept for a common-hall. Mr. alderman Plumbe, as. late maſter of the gold- 
ſmiths company; was one of the delinquents.  . 1 r 0 


Meg. Adam, the undertakers of the new buildings in Durham-yard, which 
buildings obtained the name of the Adelpbi from the circumſtance of theſe gen- 
tlemen being brothers; had offered a plan to the Society for the encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, fot erecting an elegant edifice there for 
their uſe. On the 18th.of December the ſociety took the propoſal into, conſide- 
ration, and agreed to give them 10007. immediately, with the annual rent of 
270 l. for the term of 94 years, for the propoſed building. The direction of 
this building was intruſted to a committee of the ſociety, conſiſting of Lord 
Romney, Met Fitzherbert, Fitzgerald, Hooper, Duane, and Phillips. _ 

Having thus arrived at the cloſe of the year 1771, here the hiſtory of the me- 

tropolis mult terminate. The author has ſpared, no pains to collect every fact the 
Engliſh hiſtory could furniſh him with, that came within his plan, or had an 
proper relation to his ſubject; and Has been particularly attentive to all the 
public acts of the corporation of 1 It would have given him Eo 
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XVI. | UN OER CEOKOE MM 5 
tisfaction eould he have finiſhed with a declaration, that more concord reigned 7” 
among the members of the corporation; and that the city and the court were 1771. 
more agreeable to each other: but this would be no credit to the former with= * \ 
out ſome alteration of conduct took place in the latter. Indeed good and evil 
are ſo blended in all earthly affairs, that in a nation which forms any pretenſions 
to freedom, times of internal peace and unanimity are the moſt dangerous to 
popular liberty. An aſſertion has been advanced in a foregoing part of this 

work, for the truth of which, the hiſtory of all nations, and all times may be ap- 

pealed to; that whatever frame of government is eſtabliſhed, the limits of its 

power are continually incroaching over the people. The exerciſe of authority is 

very tempting to human nature; every wiſe people therefore have contrived 'to 

check the executive power by legiſlative afſemblies, and have provided that theſe 

bodies ſhould be changed periodically. The' fitting of the Britiſh parliament has 

been prolongued to ſeven years, a fatal alteration; as ſince that time we find 

our deputies grow too intimate with thoſe on whom they were intended to be a 

reſtraint; Hence popular diſcontents are generated; and may the people al- 

ways be ſufficiently active to prevent their ſervants, of whatever rank, from be- 

coming their maſters. Before the revolution, our kings were tyrants; their 

prerogatives were at that time defined; but ſince that epoch the officers of the 
crown taking advantage of the little acquaintance princes born in another coun- 

try had with our domeſtic oeconomy, have contrived to get the exerciſe of 

ſupreme authority into their own management: and have erected a moſt ex- 

travagant ſyſtem of policy calculated for their own private emolument, for that of 

their numerous ſwarms of dependants; and to -uphold a large ſtanding army, 

cantoned over the face of the country. The regal powers are now veſted in a. 


fluctuating ariſtocracy ; and the nation is from time to time diſtracted by the 
competition of intriguing nobles, who are continually circumventing each other 
to ſnatch at a temporary participation. It is of very little importance to the peo- 
ple, whether the lords A, B, C, or D, E, F, hold the reins of government : 
we may take the parts of one ſet againſt another, and flatter ourſelves with the 
hopes of better meaſures when an old junto is turned out; but while they all 


follow each other in the ſame 


| ſyſtem of corrupt profuſion, we are ſucceſſively 
the dupes of them all. k: 182 83 : 
Theſe remarks may be thought wandering in too wide a field for the pro- 
feſſed ſubject of this undertaking ;\ but the topics which have lately agitated the 
corporation of London will it is hoped excuſe a few general obſervations at the 
concluſion of this part of the work. Both in the affairs of the corporation, 
and in thoſe of the nation at large, we are too ready to content ourſelves with 
weighing the merits of men who ſtand candidates for public offices by their 
general declamatory profeſſions; and to reſt ſecure of their future conformity 
to thoſe, profeſſions. But after having been ſo continually diſappointed by the 
groſs apoſtaſy of men who have acquired the higheſt confidence of their de- 1 
luded conſtituents, the people are juſtified in exacting the ſtricteſt ſecurity — 5 
- 1 the 


133 
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N ſubverted by the extenſion of their conqueſts and colonies, which brought home 
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1 the public conduct of all men who ſolicit public truſt.” Hence the plan lately 
1771. ſuggeſted to the Britiſh electors * by the Supporters of the Bill of Rights, 
appears to be the only ſtep that can enforce an effectual redreſs of thoſe grievance 
which we now ſee no petitions will procure voluntarily where it was fo natu- 
rally expected. The queſtion that remains, to be decided, is, whether any 
body of Britiſh electors will adopt ſo /ef denying a heme? .:..: 5: 5 
Ba a general review of our national circumſtances it is but too. probable that 
the height of our proſperity is now producing our ruin ; and that we ſhall begin 
to decline from cauſes the operation of which is ſcarcely within human power 
to counteract, Nothing in this world is ever at a ſtand ; the riſe, growth, and 
decay of political bodies, are as obſervable as of natural bodies. We were once 
a rude barbarous nation; after ſucceſſive conqueſts by more improved foreigners, 
we learned the firſt rudiments of civil policy under the feudal eſtabliſhment, 
which veſted all power in the proprietors of land: manufactures and trade 
created a rival commercial or monied intereſt, which has at length perhaps 
proved but too ſucceſsful; and introduced ſuch a plenty of real ſpecie, 
and even of artificial wealth, that the gains of actual labourers on land, 
and the produce of land, bear no proportion to thoſe of traders and meer 
transferrers of commodities, when referred to the advanced prices of 
abſolute neceſſaries. Hence while the latter riot in luxury, the former 
feel all the hardſhips of want! Thoſe who really ſee, and thoſe who do not 
ſee, the ſource of this twofold inconvenience, are -content with amuſing 
others and themſelves with temporary expedients, which proving meer 
palliatives, rather aggravate than leflen the evils they are ill calculated 
to cure. | | | | 
Inordinate accumulations of property by trade, and unlimited poſſeſſions in 
land, appear equally injurious to the public, whether the rich individuals are 
men of virtue and prudence, or luxurious and extravagant. In the former calc, 
by living much within their incomes, the accumulationis accelerated and becomes 
injurious to the public, by concentering and locking up undue portions of the 
national property-in few hands; as well as by the power and influence which 
extraordinary wealth confers on the owners: in the latter -caſe they diffuſe a 
ſpirit of emulation in dreſs, gaiety, and diſſipation, that corrupts the morals of 
the people in general; and when this is once effected, it is to be feared their 
ruin is commenced beyond redemption. The liberty of the Roman people was 


the wealth and vice that marked the height of their proſperity : when after a 
- ſeries of profligacy, public rapine, villainy, and bloodſhed, they gradually. ſunk 
ſo low, as to become an eaſy prey to their more hardy and leſs refined neigh- 
bours. Intelligent obſervers ſee the preſent circumſtances of Britain; and our 
actual knowledge renders it ſuperfluous.to ſay any thing more of the ſtate of our 
legiſlative aſſemblies; on whoſe virtuous example and, prudent laws, the ſafety 
of this country primarily depends. But what is the view before us? We ſee 


” our 
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{ce the ſhameful practices they ſtoop to for the ſupport of thoſe pleaſures; we 


no leſs by what they ſee than what they feel; we find them continually deſerting 
their own country from deſpair, and emigrating to our riſing ſettlements 


national decay. 1 | | 1% 85 7 TEAS 
Abſolute levelling principles are viſionary and abſurd ; the different talents 
there ought to be a latitude to the laudable emulation of induſtry and ingenuity : 
but as the good of the whole has ever been thought to juſtify laws to regulate 
the tranſactions "of. individuals; and as the ambition and avarice of mankind: 


and morals . of the people; but by reducing the proportion of independent 
men, increaſes the, number and aggravates the diftrefſes of the poor: 


enlargement of private fortunes, and the princely aggrandiſement of indi- 
viduals. | 3 | TE 
To diffuſe the national property, on which the ſafety of a people depends, 
ſome mediocrity ought to be impoſed. on private poſſeſſions; which might be 
effected by laws of the nature following. Ss „ 
That no perſon poſſeſſed of annual income in land, be ſuffered to pur- 
chaſe more: leaving the increaſe of families to moderate preſent poſſeſſions. 
That no entails ſhould be created in future beyond in annual value. 
That no future leaſes be granted of farms containing more than acres; 
or of more than annual rent; and no perſon to hold more than one farm. 
That no manufacturers employ more than numbers of workmen 
under them, equitably proportioned to the nature of their reſpective profeſſions. 
That no merchant importing or exporting raw commodities, be allowed to 


dealing in wrought goods, more than tonnage. 8 

That no articles whatever of home trade for internal conſumption, ſhall be 
allowed to paſs through more than two hands between the raiſer, laſt manufac- 
turer, or importer, and the conſumer : that is to ſay, the general collector or 


wholeſale tradeſman,. and the retailer, 


Ebap- XXVII. UNDER GEORGE If, 
our nobility. and gentry totally reſigned to effeminate diſgraceful pleaſures; we 
ſee inſtead of a happy general mediocrity, extreams of wealth and wretchedneſs, 
and the middling claſſes of mankind riſing or falling to one or other of. theſe 
extreams, by the means of irregular arts, or by that luxury and profuſion which 
tends to deſtroy the whole. In the midſt of this general profligacy, the gaudy ' 
appearance of which deludes us into a fatal ſecurity, and carries us giddily along 
we care not whither ; we find the maſs of the people clamorous and turbulent, 


of mankind will conſtantly operate on their worldly circumſtances; and. 


own or employ at any one time, more than tonnage of veſſels : nor thoſe _ 


4 ; 1 „ 


. 
8 4 
— 


1771. 


on that extenſive continent on the other ſide of the Atlantic ocean; while 
we are left behind waiting the reſult of all theſe co-operating ſymptoms of 


know no bounds ; overwhelmed as we are by a multiplicity of laws, it would 
be happy if we had ſome to check the monopoly of wealth. The engrofling of 
land, trade, and money, in a few hands, is not only dangerous to the liberty 


evils which nothing will be able to cure, but guarding- againſt the undue 
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HISTORY OF LONDON ͤ 
/ The wiſdom of a legiſlature inclined to poſtpone private intereſt for views 
public utility, would fill up the blanks fo liberally as to render the operation of 
ſuch reſtrictions far from being violent or oppreſſive. They would not even be 
felt but by a /e avaritious ambitious men, who like the great fiſh in the ſea, 
grow to a terrible fize by ſwallowing up the ſmaller, Should a propoſal of this 
nature be thought to require any juſtification, it may be ſtated in one inſtance and 
in few words. By keeping down the ſize of farms, the land being more atten. 
tively cultivated in ſmall portions, would yield a greater produce. Five farms 
of 200 acres each, tilled by as many pains-taking farmers with their ſervants, 
would furniſh more of the neceſſaries of life, than the fame quantity of land 
| thrown into one large farm and intruſted wholly or chiefly to ſervants : as we ſee 
a garden by minute cultivation will produce more than an equal ſurface in 2 
field. It is alſo clearly more favourable to population that 1000 acres ſhould 
maintain ſeveral independent families, than that they ſhould be occupied by one 
overgrown man; under whom none but a few hired ſervants are to be found, 
whoſe labour enables him to keep an equiPage: It will be obvious to every 
common underſtanding, that the ſame reaſoning may be applied to manufactures 
and trade; without entering into a tedious detail of particulars, In the preſent 
ſtate of things, it is not doubted but plans of ſuch a nature will be laughed at as 
chimerical ; and if private interett is ſo predominant and powerful, that no 
effectual care is to be taken of the public, the few may continue to laugh, ag 
long as the many will permit them; or in other words, until retributive juſtice 
is accompliſhed, and they fink themſelves in the general ruin effected by their 


_ own ſelſiſh. unjuit ſchemes. 


% 


END OF THE FIRST BOOK, 
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-- Extent * ada - Mans ht $ | 3 . 
popular corporate juriſdiction of the city ;. but as a contiguity of buildings has connected 


ton. 


per names no more than ſubdiviſions of one great metropolis.” In this general 
view therefore, London may now be faid to include two cities, one borongh, 
and forty ſix antient villages: viz. the city of London properly ſo called, the 
city of Weſtminſter, borough of Southwark, the villages of Mora, Finſbury, 
Wenlaxbarn, Clerkenwell, Hoxton, Shoreditch, Nortonfalgate, the Spital, 
White-chapel, Mile-End New-Town, Mile-End . Old- Tawn, Bethnal-Green, 
Stepney, Poplar, 'Limebouſa,/ Blackwall, Rarcliff, Shadwell, Wapping, Step 
ney, "alt Smithfield, the Hermitage, St. Catharine's, the Minories, St, Cle- 
ments-Danes, the Strand, Charing-croſs, St. James's, Knights-Bridge, Scho, 
St. Martin's in the fields, St. Giles's in the fields, Bloomſbury, Marybone, Port- 
pool, Saffron-Hill, Holborn; Vaux-Hall, Lambeth, Lambeth-Marſh, Ken- 
nington, Newington-Butts, Bermondſey, the Grange, Horſleydown and Rother- 
hithe. Beſide which the villages. of ; Chelſea, Paddington, Iſlington, Hackney, 


great impropriety have been added to the liſt, and conſidered as appendages to 


Length Mr. Maitland informs us that in the year 1732, he meaſured the. length 
5 2 ach. and breadth of this city and ſuburbs with a perambulator, and found the extent 
ee og wane ee ie tant ads Ap argu e e conn 
Length, from the upper end of Knightſbridge in the weſt, [Miles. | Yards, 
to Robin Hood-lane at the lower — of Poplar in the eaſt. | 75 | 176 
Ditto, from Robin, Hood-lane, . back again, coaſting the ri- | |. 
ver weſtward, to Peterborough houſe, at the fouth eng . 
Millbank row, above the Horſe- ferry Weſtminſter.. | 6= z 52 
Bteadth, from Fefffey's alnis houſes in Kingſland road to the | | 


| | Fs: 
*S 3.5. 


E = 
24 4 


' Nomber Within this extenfive atea there were computed to be 5, 099 ftreets, lanes, 
f non ſquares, &c: compofed of 95,968 houſes.” But ſo many of the old ſtreets have 
ſes. been ſince altered, and ſo many new ſtreets added, that if this computation was 
8 accepted as exact at that time, it is no longer ſo. With regard to the number 

of houſes, it is a vain expectation to endeavour at any thing near the truth; the 
variations between ' different eſtimates are 10 great, and the alterations ſo con- 
tinual, that little confidence can be repoſed in 8 Maitland appears by his 
own account to have taken great pains to deliver a more exact calculation of 
houſes than any one before him: yet from circumſtances it is natural to think 


. them; and if his number of ſtreets, &c. and of the houſes are compared, 1 


In ſtrict language, London is ſtill confined to its walls, and the limits of the 


accepta- it with Weſtminſter and all the neighbouring villages and hamlets, the name 
in common uſage has extended over them all, and rendered their reſpectiye pro- 


Bow, and Deptford, are ſo near being united, that, they might without any 
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F upper end o | Camberwell road Newington Butts. e 170, 


the number of ſtreets much eaſier to be obtained than the number of houſes in 


and Highgate, with the elevated ſituation of Iſlington, behind, intercept and 3 
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will not be found an average of 19 houſes to each ! an allotment which i 
is imagined few perſons acquainted with the metropolis will accept, 2s 
ed any reaſonable hopes that the late uſeful ſcheme of numbering 
the doors in ſtreets, &c.. would become univerſal, a more correct actual eſtimate 

might be taken than could be formed from any vague reſources pow in our 
power; but though the practice is adopted in moſt of the principal ſtreets of 
London, and Weſtminſter, as well as in many genteel parts of the ſuburbs; 
yet there is little likehhood of ſeeing it extend through the many populous 8 
working neighbourhoods in the out parts, neceſſary to render the ſcheme com- 
pleat. | | 8 


If the 705 of the houſes in this vaſt metropolis has hitherto not been 
attained 4 ſufficient exactneſs to be depended on, all concluſions or calcula- 
tions formed from any aſſumed number of them for other purpoſes, muſt be 
fill more erroneous, and amount to little more than meer - conjecture. The 3 
number of inhabitants ought therefore if poſſible to be derived from a more — 
authentic ſource ; and it were to be wiſhed that the bills of mortality, the beſt | 
materials we can have recourſe. to on this ſubje& of inquiry, deſerved that 
character. But theſe are liable to objections that render all deductions that 
can be drawn from them, inconcluſive, excepting the very remark of their im- Es 
e, 12 7 ; Mos „ 00 4 
I bere are ſeveral obvious defects in the bills of mortality publiſhed;by.the com- Bills of 5 
pany of. pariſh elerks, The account of births is taken only from baptiſms Mortality 
celebrated according to the church of England; conſequently the births of 
| Jews, Roman catholics, with the various ſects of diſſenters, who have been 5 
ſuppoſed to amount to a ſixth port of the inhabitants, are totally overlooked *, 1 
while numbers of them being buried in parochial burial grounds their deaths are — 
received in the bills: conſequently the reports of births are much too low, to 
admit of a compariſon with the deaths. There is however a draw- back here; 
ſince the regiſters being parochial, no account is taken of burials in the 
cemeteries belonging to St. Paul's cathedral, Weſtminſter Abbey, St. Peter ad 
Vincula in the Tower, Temple church, the Rolls and Lincoln's-inn chapels, - 
the Charter- houſe, and ſome of the hoſpitals. Hence thoſe who reaſon from 5 
the bills to the number of inhabitants comprehended within their limits, draw Pl 
concluſions from yery uncertain. data; and hence alſo London has been reproach= . 28 
ed with being a much more unwholeſome place than it really is. The yearly - 
flux of young perſons who come from the country to ſettle in London, and who rg 
In Lenden, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, chere] chamberlain's office Guildball; which at this time 1 
appear to be 37 Preſbyterian meeting houſes, 31 of | are reduced to about eight or nine. The eſtabliſhed ä 
Independents, bat 1 Quakers, 21 French church m . receive. a ood hint from: this cireum= "FS IDs 5 e 14 
chapels, 8 of Germans, and 4 ſews Synagogues ; | ſtance; religions oppreſſion being the moſt forcible N 1 
belide Romiſh chapels and Methotliſt meetings; The i ſtimulus: to- à ſpirit of inquiry into the authority on r 
number of diſſenters however appears to be decrea- 0 which eccleſiaſtical power is founded. The common A 
405 if we may reaſon from one claſs to others. | ſenſe of mankind firſt revolts, and then they are lia- 36 645 —_ 


ut eight years ago, between twenty and thirty | ble to be carried about with every wind of doQrine, 0 '  _.* 1 424. "0 | 
Quakers uſed annually to take up their freedom at the | bo e 
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1 Hs TO RT OF LOND ON: B Book II. | 

contribute to the increaſe of the town, is another occafion, of the deaths bearino 
too great à proportion. to the births; ſince numbers die in London, who Weis 
born elſewhere. It is indeed urged that many retire. from London in the 
decline of life; and that others who die in London are carried to be buried in the 
country: but theſe are only perſons of ſubſtance ; and but few who die in 
London are carried beyond the limits of the bills. On the other hand ſome who 
die in the country are brought to be buried in town. What allowance is to be 
made for all theſe and other circumſtances, as the careleſſneſs of the reſpective 
pariſh'clerks or their deputies, with the miſtakes that may happen in colleQing 
them by the clerk of the company; can only be imagined without the poſlibility 
GE... cutie: 5 a tie C 

Bills of mortality were firſt made in 1562, and in 1593, on account of great 

plagues then in London; but were diſcontinued when the occaſions ceaſed, © 
The regular ſeries of them commenced December 29th 1603, from which 
time an account of chriſtenings and burials were kept at the hall of the company 
of Pariſh clerks ; and this account originally comprehended 96 pariſhes within 
the walls, St. James in Duke's Place being exempted ; and 13 pariſhes within 
the liberties, the three precincts of St. Bartholomew the Great, Bridewell, and 


Trinity in the Minories, being alſo omitted. 


In 1604, were added to the 13, the above three excluded pariſhes, topether 
with St. Clements Danes, St. Martin in the fields, St. Giles in the fields, 
St. James Clerkenwell, St. Leonard Shoreditch, St. Mary in Whitechapel, 
St. Katharine in the Tower, and St. Mary Magdalen, Bermondſex. 

© T2006; St. Mary mm the Savoy-wes ( CH: 
In 1625,' the bills of mortality being eſteemed of ſome conſequence, the 
company obtained a decree under the ſeal of the High commiſſion court, for 
keeping a printing preſs in their hall to print the bills of mortality : for which 
purpoſe a printer was aſſigned by. the archbiſhop'of Canterbury. Accordingly 
on July 18th a preſs was erected, and an order made that the weekly reports of 
__ - the burials ſhould be printed, with the number of the © burials againſt every 
==” | parith ; which had not been done until that tine. 

4M; In 1626, the precinc or pariſh of St. James in Duke's place, was added to 

the then 96 pariſhes within the walls: all which pariſhes, from the times of 
their ſeveral additions, as well as the others from the firſt, brought in not only 
the number of chriſtenings and burials, but alſo an account of difeaſes and caſu- 
alties, though no ſuch account was then printed. The city of Weſtminſter 
was likewiſe included this year; which only brought in the chriſtenings, 
burials, and the plague, without ſpecifying any other diſorders or caſualties. 
In 1629, the printed bills contained the diſeaſes and: caſualties, with the diſ- 
tinction of males and females. | | = TE | 
In 1636, the pariſhes of Hackney, Iſlington, Lambeth, Newington, Rother- 
| hithe, and Stepney, were added; and brought in reports of their chriſtenings, 
burials, and plague, as Weſtminſter had done before. xm mri * 
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A; BILLS OF MORTALITY. 

In 1647, the pariſh of St. Paul, Covent Garden was s added; — the num- 
ber of ten out pariſhes, 

In 1660, the bills were new modelled; and the account of all the diſeaſes and 
caſualties in all the pariſhes was brought i in; and the then 12 pariſhes in Middle- 
ſex and Surrey, were made a diviſion "of themſelves, whereas before they were 
all intermixed with each other. 

In 1665, the totals of the chriſtenings were diſtinctly ſet down in the 
bills, under each of the four diviſions of. the 97, 16, 12, and 5 patiſhes, 
reſpectively. 

In 1670, St. Paul's Shadwell, heretofore a part of Stepney, was added to the. 
12 pariſhes in Middleſex and Surrey. 

1n 1671, Chriſt church in Surrey, heretofore part of St. Saviour' 8 Southwark, 
was added to the out pariſhes in Middleſex and Surrey. 

In 168 5, St. James Weſtminſter was taken in. 

In 1686, St. Ann Weſtminſter. 

In 1694, St. John Wapping. 

In 1726, St. Mary le Strand. 

In 1729, St. George Hanover- ſquare, Chriſt- church Spital- fields, st. George 
Radcliffe highway, and St. George the martyr Queen' s- ſquare 1 

In 1730, St. Anne Limehouſe. 

In 1731, St. George Bloomſbury, and St. John the Evangeliſt, Weſtminſter, 

In 1733, St. John Southwark, and St. Luke Old- ſtreet. | 6 

In 1744, St. Matthew Bethnal Green. 

Such is briefly the hiſtory of the Bills of Mortality as given by Dr. "a 
and for the reader's farther ſatisfaction on this ſubject, the following tables are 
formed of the totals of every tenth year, carefully taken from Maitland,. collated. 
with the indefatigable Dr. Birch's collection of them publiſhed in 1759 ; and 
continued for the twelve following years in ſucceflion, from the Pariſh Clerks 


Th Art at their hall in Ne T- 


* St. Peter ad Vincula in the Tower, was added pleat ſeries of their own 88 30 OY and care- 
this year; but a conteſt ariſing between the inhabi- | leſſneſs having deſtroyed many which are now miſ. 
tants of the Tower Liberty without and thoſe within | ſing; ſo that when the author applied for information 
the Tower, whether the church of St. Peter ad Vin- | at their hall, their clerk furniſhed him with De. 
cula was parochial or not, the merits were tried in the | Birch's collection of their bills: even this is defec- 
court of King's-Bench. at Weſtminſter in the year | tive as to ſome of the early years, while ſome others 
1730; when being determined in the negative, it] are derived from the different authorities of former 
vas left out of the 1 of mortality ſoon after. collectors. | 

+ The pariſh clerks are not in poſſeſſion of a.com- | 
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| Buried | Buried } Buried | Total | Total | | 6k The F Id 147] | ' 


8 e pad. ach. Prat] ned. 6e. 
1 | le 
OS 1610232637910 1369 6785| 9087] . 
- 16202726048 192146 7845 9712 
1630 250642012521J 931505544 
1640 291951563246 1085012771 | 0-3: 95 
. [1650|2301[4138[2310| 5612| 87644 11115 f 
166013098 565616364 6971 15118 > - 


* ä 1 4. 


TChriſt-j Buried Thriſt- I Buried | Chriſt- Buried Chriſt-] Buried Chit: Triff Burie py Burie T For E - . 
Years. enedg7 in 97 ſened 16 in 16 in Out- in Out- ened iin] in ened ſened Fe- M | Females 
| Parish. Parith. | Pariſh, | Pariſh. Pari ſn. Pariſhes] Weſt, | Weſt, Males., males. | Males. | CRIES 

| — — —ä — — 5 — ws | 


1670| 788|1890|4718|7808|4092| 68922399 3508 | 6278; 571910614] 9584111997 20198 
16801954 3076] 4040 70664107 72262646 3685|6548] 6199 11039 100141274721 14 
1690 2228 2907 482768694811] 724433454441 79097302 11144/10317 15211 21461 
17001790 2656 458058 12 5053 6647 321643287578 7061 9653 979014639 19443 
1710 18152927 47517979 5134] 85433228 517176407288 11972 12648 14928 24020 
17201898 26865931 8069 5901 90213749 567888778602 | 12713] 1274117479] 25454 
| 1730 1564 2654 5585 8056608210076 3687 59 75 86068512 13306 13455 17118026751 
7 117401279 25803852 8001614113250 3955 6980783373908 14985 15826 1523130811 | 
| 75109 1987 418458265692 role 35821 4898 1739417154 |11742| 11985} 14548|23727] Þ 
2 [1760]1091 1520 4100 48006334] 945 342614048 777817173] 9935] 9895 14951 19830| | 


A Table of the totals of the Bills of Mortality, for a ſeries of ten years. 


2 Chriſt-J Buried | Chriſt. | Buried Turi Buried Chritt- Chi TT Bar | Tor 

{ Years. :ened 97 in 97 | ened17 in 17 | inOut-| in Out- Jened in| in ] entd | ened | Buried re- | Chriſt. Tax | 

F ; Pariſh, Pariſh.] Pariſh. ! Pariſh. | Pariſh:] Pariſh, ] Weſt. | Weſt. | Males, { Femal.] Males. males. ened. Buried, ; 
— — — —— — . — My Tos DIES * ; 4 Yrs, 


f — — — 


[1761;j1133j1553! 4437 515116757 1002136734338 818317817] 10668 10395 |16000| 21063 
17621189 1913/4244 6510654112818 3377 5085 78597492 13101113225 |15351] 26326 
1763 11321855 4105 6244/6384 12952 3422 50927751372 1314) 12995/1571330261% 
3s 1764 11741542 4560 5742|7334|11045|3733|42731859318208] 11503] 116991680 |23200 
pt 1765 11661595 4592 5651 70180112200 36004762 8431794311489 1174116374 23230 
. 1 5 176612541544 4575 5590676317550 3664 | 5138|8343[7914|11714|12197 |16257|23911 
MY 1767 1143 14294486 5227674310976 3608 | 4980|8211|7769|11306| 11306] 15980] 22612 

wh | 1768 110116614565 544916574 |11253{ 3802|5276|8321]7721|12134 | 11505] r16042|23639 
| 1709} 98013684572 49297286 1045303776 5097|8559[8145| 11033 | 10814] 1671421847 
2201113711504 4687 515 7083 10265 4202 55098 [1 1210 11224] 17109122434 | 


— » 


2 


1 The totals of the early years are very inaccurately given from the particulars, 
1 but it was judged proper to copy them as they are, without aſſuming the liberty 
_ of altering them. It may be. obſerved on inſpection that the numbers under 
3 the year 16 50 are remarkably low ; which may be accounted for by conſidering 
- that between the breaking out of the civil war and the reſtoration, the eſta- 
* | bliſhed church was greatly reduced by the prevalence of ſectaries; and that the 
active part the city of London took againſt the king, muſt have proved a great 
drawback for ſome time on the increaſe of the metropolis. The chriſtenings 


42 . IY and burials of the pariſhes within the walls for the year 1670, ſhew that the 
3 city had not totally recovered the ſhocks received by the great plague * fire. 
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Dae MAT r. 4a 
From 1710 to 1740 we fee a viſible increaſe, beyond whats» appears ſince; the 
Jer 1750 was undoubtedly affected by the long war juſt then cloſed, as well as 6 
ibo. from that then carrying on: emigrations to our new colonies may have 
dreſſes the numbers ſince. 9 N 
The preſent. number of pariſhes with their diſpoſition in the bills of mortality, 
will appear by the laſt yearly bill, which is therefore exhibited at large. 


f = 
| * 1 2 
Chap: I. 


„ of GenERAL BILL of all the CuRIsTENINGS and BURIALS from December I 1th, 
17%, to December 10th, 1771. According to the report made to the King's 
nit excellent majeſty, by the company of pariſh clerks of London, &c. * 


3 e ry. e bur. 3 bur. 

St. ALBAN in Wood-ſtreet 161 St Gregory by St Paul's - 40 St Mary Mounthax — 20 

Alhallows Barkin = 54 St Helen near Biſhopſgate 15 St Mary Somerſet - 16 

Alhallows in Bread-ſtreet 4 St James in Duke's-place 130 St Mary Staining = 11. 
Alhallows the Great 443 St James at Garlickhith - 290 St Mary Woolchurch 

Alhallows in Haney-lane St John Baptiſt by Dowgate #7|St Mary Woolnoth - 16 

Alhallows the Leſs - -  8{|St John the Evangeliſt - 2|St Matthew in Friday-ſtreet 10 

Alhallows in Lombard-ſtreet 12|St John Zachary — 9 St Michael Baſſina <- 23 

Alhallows Staining— 14 [St Katherine Coleman - 29|St Michael in Cornhill < 11 

Alhallows on London-wall 42|St Katherine Cree-church - 55 St Michael in Crooked-lane 22 

St Alphage near Sion- college 17 St Laurence Jewry - 14 8t Michael at Queenhith - 9 

St Andrew Hubbard 5 [St Laurence Pountney - 18|+t Michael . om "©, 

St Andrew Underſhaft - 34 St Leonard in Eaftcheap - 9g] St Michael Royal - & 

St Andrew by the Wardrobe 52 St Leonard in Foſter-lane 2 St Michael in rod race 7 

| St Ann within Alderſgate 22|St Magnus by London-bridge- St Mildred in Bread-ftreet 6 

St Ann in Black-friars 72| St Margaret in Lothbury - 27|St Mildred in the Poultry 25 

St Anthony, vulgarly Antholin | St Margaret Moſes — 4 St Nicholas Acons — 1 

St Auguſtin, vulgarly Auſtin 71St Margaret in New Fiſh-ſtreet 4 St Nicholas Coleabbß 5 

St Bartholomew by Exchange 181 dt Margaret Pattens - -2|8t Nicholas Olave „ © 


vt Benedict, vulg. BennetFink :6]St Martin in lronmonger-lane 4! St Olave in Hart-ftreet - 31 — | 
St Bennet Gracechurch 7ISt Martin within Ludgate 14|St Olave in the Old Jewry 14 _ 
St Bennet at Paul's-Wharf 22|St Martin Orgars . 8'St Olave in Silver-ſtreet - 14 

St Bennet Sherehog « '= 2|.St Martin Outwich * 8] St Pancras in Pancras-lane 1 


St Botolph at Billingſgate 2\St Martin Vintrey — 25 St Peter in Cheaphide '- 8 

Chriſt „ eee, 387 [St Mary Abchurch 141 St Peter in Cornhill 99 

St Chriſtopher's-pariſn 3 8St Mary Aldermanbury - 15|St Peter near Paul's Wharf 3 

St Clement near Eaſtcheap 8|St Mary Aldermary, + 4|St Peter Poor in Broad-ſtreet 8 

St, Dionis Backchurch *' - 12|St Mary Le Bow in Cheapſide 11|St Stephen in Coleman-ſtreet 48 
St Dunftan in the Eaſt - go|St Mary Bothaw at Dowgate 4|St Stephen in Walbrook - 12 | = 
| St Edmund the king = — 17|St Mary Colechurch — St Swithin at London-ſtone 14 e Wt 
St Ethelburga's pariſh - 12|St Mary Hill near Billingſgate 24|St Thomas the Apoſtle - 5 | 1 
St Faith under St. Paul's - 210St Mary Magd. in Milk-ſtreet 2 Trinity Pariſh - - 4 
St Gabriel in Fenchurch- ſtreet 10 St Mary Magd. Old Fiſh-ſtreet 100 St Vedaſt, alias Foſter 19 

St George in Botolph-lane 1 | | | | „ : 


Chriſtened in the 97 pariſhes within the walls 1108------Buried 1530 


St Andrew in Holborn - 954 |Bridewell Precinct St Olave in Southwark - 338 
St Bartholomew the Great 42 St Bridget, vulgarly St Brides 192 |St Saviour in Southwark 553 
St Bartholomew the Leſs - 4|St Dunſtan in the Weſt - 161|St Sepulchre's Pariſh - 534 

St Botolph by Alderſgate 196|St George in Southwark - 362|St Thomas in Southwark 130 
St Botolph by Aldgate - 444|St Giles by Cripplegate - 474 | Trinity in the Minories 15 > 
St Botolph without Biſhopſ. 410|St John in Southwark - 32 5 Dy. | | 
x Cbriſtened in the 17 pariſhes without the walls 4743------Buried 5074 


St Ann 


8 HISTORY OF LONDON: Book l. 


t Ann in Middleſex - — 128 St James at Clerkenwell 3576 
| Chriſt Church in Sur a St Jang at Clerkenwell - 130 
Chriſt Church in Madlen 678 678 St John at Hackney- 178 

St Dunſtan at Stepney 68 St ur at Wapping — 237 

St George in Bloomſbury 311 St Katherine near the Tower 201 

St George in Middleſex 560 St Leonard in Shoreditch 1033 


St George by Queen 's-ſquare24.2 St Luke in Middleſex 1055 
St Giles in the Fields 1230 


St James in Weſtminſter - 797 


as: in the 10 Pariſhes i in the City and liberties of Weſtminſter 4976. — Buried # 37. 
The diſeaſes and caſualties this year. 
Abortive and ftillborn - 696 Grief - = C79, 3 
Agel 1512 Head-acch — 2 
Ague 1 | Headmouldſhot, horſhoe- 1 
Apoplexy and ſuddenly -",227 | © hed, and water in the © 22 
Afthma and phthiic - 590 head 
Bedridden - = — 9 | Jaundies - 156 
Bleedin - md 6 | Impoſthume <= = 5 
Bloody flux Inflammation a 
Burſten and rupture - 12 [Itch ish 
Cancer. - : = — 42 | Lepro = © ne 
Canker Wt x f Lethargy „„ 
Chicken pox = Livergrown =<. = = 2 
Childbed - = 17 ; Lunatic -'- - 90 
Cholic, gripes, al twiſ⸗ oF 48 Meaſles e 5 
ting of the ws | Miſcarriage - = = = - 
„ Mortification - - - - 199 
— Conſumption — FE. Palſy - =- - - =- = 69 


Convulſions — — 6156 Plurif 3 — 13 


St Mary at Iſlington - 204 
Chriſtened in the 23 Out-Pariſhes in Middleſex and Surry 7 — Buried 10444, 


St Ann in Weſtminſter 610 | St John Evang. in Weſtm.' 228 | St Mary Le Strand | 
St Clement Danes - 224 [St Margaret in Weſtminſter-805 | The precinct of the Savoy 77 


St George by Hanover-ſq. 918 | St Martin in the F ields 895 St Paul in Covent Garden 90 


St Matthew at Bethnal 


Found dead. 


8 1 e 461 
t Ma Berm 
St 140 at Nevin n 1 


St Mary at Rotherhith = 286 
St Mary at Whitechapel 1 


Gn 


St ak at gens el 5o0 


79 


Swelling = 
'Feeth - 
ee „ 
ympan je 
Voting and looſeneſs 
Worms x - = 
Bit by a mail 405 
Broken limbs 
Bruiſed = 
Zufnt 
Choaked —- 


21 138 
Exceſſive drinking 11 
Executed 8 


Killed by falls and ſeveral 
other accidents 


10 
+7 


6 
31 


Cough, and hooping cough 249 Km y 6 Killed themſelves 
Diabetes „ - — ws 2 Murdered mw 5 
Droply = = "6k Rheumatiſin - * - 4 |[Overlaid - = oh 3 
Evil — 15 | Rickets 7... ²˙ i > 2 
Fever, malignant fever, Riſing of the lights - - ũScalded — * 3 
ſcarlet fever, ores 2277 Scurvy FJ 
fever, and purples Small pox = =- - 1660|Stabbed 
Fiſtula — - 9 | Sores and ulcers - - 24 | Starved © "oi 
Flux - '- _- _ 8 | Sore throat = - - 22 | Suffocated - 
French pox - - — 65 | St Anthony's fre - - - | 
Gout = - = 91 | Stoppage in the ſtomach - 144 
Gravel, ſtone, and ſtrangury 34 Surfeit | = = = 
Males -. - 8839 ds OO 
Chriſtened ö Females . . $233 Buried firm 4 * 
| _ 


In all - - - 17072 
| | Whereof have died. 
Under two years of age 7617 Forty and fifty ' 2094 
Between two and five - 1830 | F ifty and 88 = 1751 
Five and ten - — 818 | Sixty and ſeventy 1469 
Ten and twenty - - 844 | Seventy and eighty - = 1210 


Twenty and thirty - 1671 Eighty and ninety _ -: 92161 


Thirty and forty - = 1945 
Decreaſed i in the burials this year 6 54+ 


is 


Ninety and a bugs, 
A hundred - 
A hundred and one 
A hundred and three 
A hundred and ſeven ; 


Chap I. 


With a view 
tion of human 


"TABLES OF LIFE. | 
to exhibit the comparative difference between the ſtate and dura- ror. 
life in great cities and in the country, Dr. Price, in the Supple- ties « 
ment to his Obſervations on Reverſionary Payments, has given five tables, 
ſhewing the probabilities of life in the diſtrict of Vaud in Switzerland, in a 
country pariſh in Brandenburgh, in the pariſh of Holy Croſs near Shrewſbury, 
at Vienna; Berlin, and at London : theſe tables are copied here on the credit of 
that ingenious calculator, for the aſſiſtance of thoſe who may be curious in inveſ- 
tigations of this nature. - The citizens of London will derive very little 
comfort from the examination, unleſs they can receive it from reflecting on the 
defects of the London bills of mortality, from which the probabilities of life in 
London are formed. [7 LOVE | 3 175 20003 


— 


| Country 


Holy- [ 


K 


ä 


7 4 ap | e. 5 
Fe nds Eby i omg 1 nr Vienna. | Berlin, | London, 
| I | . burgh. bury. ti | | 
Proportion of inhabitants dying annually in| 1 in 45 [i in 45 [1 in 33 [1 in 193 in 262 in 204 
Ages to which half the born live | 41 23 27 2 N 21 22 
proportion of the inhabitants who reach)! 1 5 * 1 Is 25787 TED bY 
80 years of age. c * 30 2 2 in 222 1 in 11 1 in 41 [1 in 37 ] in 40 
The probabilities of living one year in 
18 5 Country | © N J n 
4 , J P 11h J - 70 , bt 
| Odds. 1 3 wy Vienna, Berlin. London, 
938 burgh. | 7 5 |. 
At birth 44 to 1] 32 toi] 42 to 1 14 toi] 14 toi] 2to1 
[Age 12160 to 10112 to 10144 to 10 84 to 1123 toil 75 toi 
25117 toi to 1.10 to 1 66 toi} 50 to 1] 56 to 
30]111 to 110% toi] 96 toi] 56 to 1 44 to 1 45 toi. 
4800 83 toi 78 toi] 55 toi 36 to 1] 32 to 1 3 tor 
| $go[ 49 toi] 50 to 1 50 to 1 27 to 1 30 toi. 24 to 
60 23 toi| 25 to 1] 26 toi] 19 to 1 18 toi] 18 toi 
5 70 9: toi 11toi] 16to 1] 11 to 1 12 toi 12 to! 
80] 4 toi 6 to 1] 8toiſ 7 toi 7 toi 7tol 
241 Expecta- 
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ties of 


Liſe in 
London. 
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impoſſible, that they 
and terminate in premature and miſerable deaths. 
ing great cities, is the foulneſs of the air occaſioned by uncleanlineſs, ſmoke, 
the perſpiration and breath of the inhabitants, and the putrid ſteams from drains, 
. Tt is in particular well known, that air ſpoiled 

by breathing is rendered ſo noxious, as to kill inſtantaneouſly any animal that is 

put into it. There muſt be cauſes in. nature, continually operating, which 

reſtore the air after being thus ſpoiled ; but in towns it is probably conſumed 
| Faſter than it can be adequately reſtored : and the larger the town is, or the 
gether, the more this inconvenience mult 


kennels, and common ſhores. 


more the inhabitants are crouded to 
take place. | . 
Thus far Dr. Price, whoſe obſervations on the fatal tendency of intemperance 
are clearly juſt; and the inhabitants of this great metropolis in th 
hours are but too open to the accuſation ; but perhaps, reaſoning fro 
of mortality, he lays too great ſtreſs on the foulneſs of the air in Londo 


0 


TTT ˙ ͤd!C1!1!!TT8T᷑ʃ:ʃn. 
* 4 _ — —_ Holy-Croſs | Vienna Berlin. London 
FLY | enburgnh. | | | l | 
| n — 1 — 
At birth} 37 years [32+ years. 334 vears 16 years 18 years 18 years. 
e 387 35 33 
251344 35 335 255 27 [26 
r 31> 32 255 [2553 232 
3527 r. 28 28. 22 [222 21. 
40124 25 257 T0. 20 192 
415/20 fzix- 232 - [17% 18 172 
1 50% 18 20 8 16 
55147 15 IT 132 * I 45 
6012 1 1144 443 — 
65 9+ 93 4 2 102 102 
79] 75 7, .. 10; - 1'vz, | 8 4.83 
2 = 5 * 8 Oz 2 5 
1800 4 n * 6 3 


The Dr. obſerves that it will appear from this comparifon, with how much 
truth great cities have been called the graves of mankind. The major part of 
that black catalogue of diſeaſes which ravage human life, is the offspring of 
the tenderneſs, the luxury, and the corruptions, introduced by the vices and 
falſe refinements of civil ſociety. That delicacy which is injured by every 
breath of air, and that rottenneſs of conſtitution, which is the effect of intem- 
perance and debauchery, were never intended by the author of nature: and it is 
ſhould not lay the foundation of numberleſs ſufferings, 
Another diſadvantage attend- 


eir convivial 
m the bills 
n. The 
interior 


l. 


V. | >, yn Oy LS 
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Chap, T CONSUMPTION OF CATTLE. - 821 
airy, that the winds from the ſurrounding country, find a free paſſage through 
them: while the continual expanſion of the air by ſo many fires, naturally 
ſe an inceſſant circulation, by the more cool and denſe country air 


tends to cau 0 8 
ruſhing in to preſerve the equipoiſe of the atmoſphere. ; 16} Of "| 
To the foregoing tables another may he added, ſhewing the annual fale of 3% 
Fg dale © 


| pack cattle and ſheep in the great beaſt market for the ſupply of London an | 
hlac "RF 1. ; 5 cattle in 
its neighbourhood : this table was lately . publiſhed during a controverſy con- Smith- 
cerning the dearneſs of proviſions, and was furniſhed originally by a gentleman field. 
of diſtinction, whoſe opportunities of knowing the facts, whole abilities, and 
whoſe laudable induſtry in collecting and digeſting materials intereſting to the 
community, will warrant a dependence on it. Mt G3 . 


A TaBLr, ſhewing the Number of SHEET and BLACR CarTLE fold at Smith- 
229 fſield- market for forty Years. | 1 ONT 20% 


z , 


Ih 


From NN | Aver- | Black | Avei- |, From Aver- Black | Aver- 
Michaelmas |SyzeP: | age | Cattle | age, Michaelmas [SHREP, | age, | Cattle | age 
4730, to lite !: | Þ 1750, to ditto | —+—- t -— F— 1 — 1 
17310480010 88304 ͤ! << [[ 55 67365 79983 Þ 

2537250 87571 2 688970 . 
3 588310 68060 95301 + 93653 3 | 686810 $680618| 83677 f 80843] 
4597920 | 94473] 4[669090 Fo | 77665 | » 
| 5 636740 1102628 1 | 568457 4 _ + |, 81106» 
61617720 100602 „„ 83266 
71637190 100686 | 7 594260 |. 89776 | 
81615000 96762 > 97548 8|571660 616750 99559 f 91699 
95d οοõõunn 96404 5% ll 9/610870 |], . 36082 
4052740 J -- 8 601653740 J 3 
1741555480 85 245 + 1761718060 — 842080| 90232 —!21175} 
2|518700 r 2 842030 J1iVr&z 120175 Jr 
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From this table it appears, that the conſumption of mutton increaſes while 
that of beef decreaſes *; and this being nearly in the proportion which they 
bear to each other in point of weight, it follows ſo far as this argument extends, 
that the metropolis has not actually increaſed within the above period of time 
ſo much as has been apprehended. But this is not altogether a ſafe concluſion : 
the luxury of the times cauſes people to be more delicate in their food : beef 

and mutton are the articles chiefly conſumed by the middle claſſes of life and all 

thoſe below them; yet within theſe 40 years, the conſumption of beef is leſ- 
ſened, and that of mutton increaſed. A correſponding ſtate of the nicer articles 
Yyy 2 7 | 1 


* In 1532 the number of oxen killed in London were computed to be 33, 120. vid. p. 117, erte. 
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of food, as veal, lamb, pork, poultry, and fiſh, is hardly. poſſible to be pto- 
cured; but it is probable the call for theſe is greatly augmented: if it ſhould 


be found that the decreaſe in the annual conſumption of oxen ariſes part] 
from the increaſed demand for calves, which perhaps may be the real cap. 
it will fo far account for the dearneſs of both; as a large demand for lamb will 
for the extravagant prices of both that and mutton. But ſo many circumſtances 
enter into the variations obſervable in all tables and eſtimates of this nature, that 
little certainty can be derived from them. - mid 11 $2 | 
Though the above table is not to be accepted as the total conſumption of thoſe 
articles in this great metropolis, yet the ſale of Smithfield- market cannot he 
deemed fo far ſhort of the whole as 1s ſuppoſed by Maitland ; who aflumes one 
third more to make a total. It is to be conſidered that by charter no market i; 
to be kept within ſeven miles of London *; cattle are indeed brought as near to 
town as the markets at Hounſlow, Barnet, Croydon, Rumford, and Bromley, 
for the ſupply of thoſe neighbourhoods ; and ſome of theſe may indirectly be 
bought by butchers in the outſkirts of the town, but in no great proportion, 
The gentleman who formed the foregoing table found that about 100 oxen 
were brought weekly to Hounſlow, about 70 were ſold there, and the remain- 
der were bought by London butchers : if the ſame quantity is ſuppoſed to be 
ſent to London from al the five markets, the annual amount will not make . 
of the laſt year's ſale at Smithfield in the table. Here the ſubje& mult be left; 
as it is ſcarcely within the compals of poſlibility to arrive at minute exactneſs in 
fuch extenſive computations. It is true there has been much clamour lately 
made about foreſtalling and monopolizing, and the increaſed price of proviſions. 
has given credit to the allegations; but much more natural cauſes may be 
affigned for this grievance : there are confeſſedly but few dealers whoſe purſes 
will enable them to attempt ſuch extenſive ſchemes ; and the campetition of the 
reſt, with the due execution of the laws againſt ſuch practices, will always ren- 


der them ineffectual in a general view. 


Before the ſubject of proviſions is diſmiſſed, another curious table ſhall be 


laid before the reader from the ſame authority with the laſt: which will be 


very uſeful to the commercial ſpeculator. 
dre — _ NET Prices 


„vid. the firſt charter of Edward III. and the frſt charter of Charles I. Appendix No. XXLV, 
8 and XLV. ＋ Vid. P · 428. d nie. N 7 ; | 
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chu. LONDON PRICES OF CORN, J 


* 
Id Prices of Wheat per quarter at the London Corn-market for the laſt 40 years. 
. Yrs. Jan. Feb. | Mar, April | May June] July | Auguſt | -eptem. October Novem. | Dec. F 
l 1732 From 9 21020 2721 25/20 24 20 22 | 22 24 | 21 25 20 26 [25 26 MY 
+4 | "2124 26/24 25/20 24½2 25122 24/22 25122 25] 19 25 | 22 26 | 20 26 | 23 28 28 34 | 
4127 30/27 3025 25|25 28[25 28|26 30/22 30| 30 34 | 30 34 | 39 34 | 30.34 26 30 
at 526 mY 30/26 30126 30/21 32030 31034 400 20 22 | 30 3b | 30 36 30 36 [30 36 
6121 29/21 29|28 29128 29129 32 30 31126 30/ 34 36 32 36 30 36 30 34 [30 34 
A 77 30[30 35139 3330 33/31 35037 3528 34 28 34 | 28 34 30 33 | 29. 32 24 28 
 B8[29 3029 30129 3230 31130 3224 26|20. 26| 20 27 | 27 29 | 27 28 28 29 26 28 
0 9023 2423 2425 276 28028 3027 28027 28 23 28 | 27 28 30 31 | 28 29 [27 28 
e 174028 29/29 31033 35137 3950 5355 5840 46 44 50 | 40 45 38 50 36 48 34 43 
1. 10 52038 5037 47137 46] 45 3 4326 32 28 32 24 26 | 24 27 | 27 28 25 26 a 
2025 26024 2525 20122 23122 23/21 22/22 23 23 23 21 22 | 21.22. 20 211 ; 
n 3119 20/18 19]19 20; 20 18 1918 1919 20 18 18 | 18 19 | 18 19 [16 17}: e 
5 4015 16015 16] 17 18 19] 18 | 18 16 17] 16 17 16 17 18 1919 20 18 19 N 
* 5118 19/18 19119 20119 20019 20] 21 [20 21/22 23 22 23 22 24 24 25 1 22 
| 6126 27] 30 | 31 | 31 | -29 | 26 | 27: 25 26 | 26-28. | 27 28- |, 27 26 27 h 
. 7127 2827 28|27 28127 28| 26 26 27127 28|.24 25 25 26 | 25 27 | 24 25 | 25 | 7 
1 8] 26..] 29- 1.30". 124 7151 290 1290-27120 / d at 26 
: 9128-29127 281 26 27 27 25 26 27/29 30 29+ | 28. |. 26 25 | 26 5 
3 750%½4 25124 25 28 29 300 29 29 25 27 27 25. |. 24 | 25 
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Containing a ſummary view of the civil government of the city of London. 


HCH the particulars. contained in the preceding hiſtory,, and. from: 
1 the charters and other public acts in the. Appendix, the reader 
will be able to form a general idea of the conſtitution of the corporation of. 

Wi a+ London. 
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{ HISTORY OT LON HOH bee 
London: but as it may be more ſatisfactory to ſee the whole under one conneced 
view, the corporate government of this great and opulent city in its preſent ſtate, * 
briefly as follows. The liberties, or thoſe parts of this city which are ſubject to 
its juriſdiction, and lie without the walls of London, are bounded on the eaſt, in 
Whitechapel, the Minories, and Biſhopſgate, by bars; which were formerly 
Boondsof Poſts and chains: on the north they are bounded in the ſame manner in Pickax- 
thecity ſtreet, at the end of Fan- alley, and in St. John's-ſtreet: on the weſt, by bars in 
 liberues. Holborn, at the eaſt end of Middle- row; and at the weſt end of Fleet - ſtreet by 
2 the gate called Temple- bar: on the ſouth we may include the juriſdiction which 
the city holds on the river Thames and over the boreugh of Southwark; to which 
the city of London has an undoubted right by charter. 


Corpora- The city is divided into 26 wards, each of them under the juriſdiction of an 
tion go- alderman, choſen by the free inhabitants at large, in aſſemblies termed 
erument wardmotes; out of which hody of aldermen, one is annually elected to be the 

ſupream magiſtrate over the whole city on Michaelmas-day, and who enters on 

his high office the gth of November following *. The government of the city 

bears a general reſemblance to that of the nation; the lord- mayor and aldermen 

being, in their corporate capacity, anſwerable to the king and houſe. of lords: 

Court of the common-council conſiſts of 236 deputies from the ſeveral wards, choſen 
Lare annually by wardmotes on St. Thomas's-day . The reſemblance indeed fails 
in one particufar, as the common-council do not like the houſe of commons fit 

and tranſact buſineſs as a ſeparate body, but together with the lord- mayor and 

aldermen ; theſe three authorities uniting to compoſe the full court of common- 
council, or legiſlative body of the corporation. They afſemble in Guildhall, 

and annually appoint committees out of their body for the management of ſeveral 

departments of the city affairs: the lord- mayor may call courts whenever he 

pleaſes, but he is obliged to call four in a year; and their general buſineſs is to 

make bye laws for the due government of the city, to the obſervance of which 
every citizen is bound. The commiſſioners of ſewers, the town clerk, with ſome 

other officers, are in the appointment of this court, © 5 

Lord. Though the office of lord- mayor is elective, yet it may in ſome meaſure. be 
Mayer. ſaid to be perpetual; for his authority ceaſeth not on the demiſe of the king, as 

that of all commiſſion-officers do: in ſuch caſes, the lord- mayor of London is 

faid to be the principal officer of the kingdom, and takes his place in the privy- 

council until the new king is proclaimed. His powers are very extenſive; he is 
the king's repreſentative in the civil government of the city; firſt commiſſioner 


| of 
For the manner of electing the lord- mayor of London; ſee p. 283, ane. 
+ The common- council men of each ward are allotted according to the following proportions, 

. Alderſgate Broad - ſtreet 10 Cripplegate 12 | Queenhithe 6 
Aldgate 8 n 6 Candlewick SE 8 Dowgate K * 8 Tower 4 1 * 12 
Baſhſhaw rs 4 Caſtle-Baynard 10 Farringdon within 17 Vint = 9 
Billingſgate, - '» 10 Cheap < = 12 | Farringdon without 16. | Walbrook » - 3 
Biſhopſeate & © IS  Coleman-ftreet - 4 @ Langboura © = 10} | — 

Preadſtreet — 12 Cordwainer 8 Lime-ſtreet Sh: Total 236 

Bridge within: 15 | Corghil - = 6, Portſoken © 7 BI — 
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Chap, II. CORPORATE GOVERNMENT. wo 3 
of the lieutenancy; LE PDHh Corres and eſcheator within the city and liberties ? 
of. London and borough of Southwark; chief juſtice of oyer and terminer and | "il 
gaol delivery of Newgate ; judge of the courts of wardmote at the election of © 
aldermen ;  conſervator of the. rivers Thames and Medway ;. perpetual com- — 
miſſioner in all affairs relating to the river Lea; and chief butler of the king- 
dom at all coronations. 2 e e OED... 11. 
The lord-mayor's court is a court of record, held before the lord- mayor, Lord. 
aldermen and recorder, every Tueſday in Guildhall; wherein actions of debt += tg 
treſpaſs, attachments, . covenants, &c. ariſing within the city and liberties, of any | 
value may be tried, and actions from the ſheriffs court removed hither, before T0 
the jury be ſworn. It is alſo a court of chancery or equity, reſpecting affairs E 
tranſacted in the city and liberties; and gives relief when judgment is obtained 
in the ſheriffs' court, for more than the juſt debt. Foreign attachments are 
tried in this court; for by the cuſtom of London, if any plaint in London be 
affirmed againſt a man, and he is returned gihil; if the plaintiff can find any 
man within the city, who is indebted to the defendant, this debt may be 
attached in his hands &. It is fo far a recommendation of this court that an 
action may be entered here for four pence, and brought to trial in 14 days time 
for 30 ſhillings. In ſhort, this is the moſt extenſive court of the kingdom; for 
all that is cognizable in the ſeveral courts of England are fo here, 
The juries for trying cauſes in this, and the ſheriffs-courts, are by the ſeveral 
courts of wardmote annually returned at Chriſtmas, when each ward, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, appoint a ſufficient number of perſons to ſerve on the ſaid juries - 
for certain months in rotation through the year. 5 | 
The title of dignity, alderman, is of Saxon original, anſwering to that of earl; Alder- 
and from hence we may account for the reaſon why the aldermen and com- wen. 
monalty of London were called barons after the conqueſt. Theſe magiſtrates 
are properly the ſubordinate governors of their reſpective wards under the lord- - 
mayor's juriſdiction : and they originally held their aldermanries either by inheri- - 
tance or purchaſe; at which time the wards changed their names as often as 
their governors or aldermen. The oppreſſions, to which the citizens were - 
ſubject from ſuch a government, put them upon means to aboliſh the perpetuity . 
of that office; and they brought it to an annual election. But that manner of 
election being attended with inconveniencies, and becoming a continual ſouree 
of contention among the citizens; the parliament, 17 Rich. II. enacted, that : 
the aldermen of London ſhould continue in their ſeveral offices during life, or © 
good behaviour: and ſo-it ſtill continues, though the manner of election has | 
ſeveral times varied. Theſe high officers conſtitute a ſecond part of the city 


legiſlature when aſſembled in a corporate capacity; and exerciſe an exe utive 85 nv 
power in their reſpective wards. The aldermen who have paſt the chair, or - —_— 
ſerved the office of lord-mayor, are juſtices of the quorum, and all the other 1 
aldermen are juſtices of the peace. e. | 2 1 = 


* Bohun's Privilegia Londini, in loco. 1 If 


539 HISTORY OF LOND.ONs, Boy 
I he court of lord- mayor and aldermen is a court of record, wherein is lodged | 
Alder- A great part 'of the executive power: all leaſes and other inſtruments that 
men. -pals the city ſeal are executed by them; the aſſize of bread aſcertaineq.. 
conteſts relating to water-courſes, lights, and party-walls, adjuſted ;- and the ci 
officers ſuſpended or puniſhed according to the notoriety of their offences. 
This court has not only a right of fixing their ſeveral taxes, with the appro. 
bation of the privy council; but alſo a power of diſpoſing of. moſt of the places 
belonging to the city officers : and of electing annually eleven overſeers, or rulers 


11 bol the fraternity of watermen. 8 | 1 
Sberigs. The office of ſheriff, i. e. ſhire reeve, governor of the ſhire or county, is an 
2 erlits. - | | bs ws . | . 32 
| office of great antiquity, truſt and authority. The lord-mayor and citizens of 
London have the ſhrievalty of London and Middleſex in fee by charter; and 
two ſheriffs are annually elected by them, for whom they are to be anſwerable, 
According to Lord Coke, a ſheriff is ſaid to have #riphcem cuſtodiam, vis. vite 
jufticie, vitæ legis, & vitæ republite. Vitæ juſiicie, to ſerve proceſs, and to 
return indifferent juries for the trial of mens lives, liberties, lands and goods; 
vitæ legis to execute proceſs and make execution, which is the life of the law; 
and vite reipublice to keep the peace. If one of the ſheriffs of London die, the 
a IT furvivor cannot act until another is appointed; for there muſt be two ſheriffs for 
London, which is a city and a county, though they make but one ſheriff for the 
county of Middleſex *. Any citizen may be choſen alderman, before he has 
ſerved the office of ſheriff ; but he muſt paſs through that office before he can be 
lord-mayor : the ſheriffs are choſen on Midſummer-day,. and enter into the 
office on Michaelmas-day. They hold a court at Guildhall every Wedneſday 
and Friday, for actions entered at Wood-ſtreet compter ; and on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays for thoſe entered at the Poultry compter ; of which the ſheriffs being 
Judges, each has his aſſiſtant, or deputy, who are called the judges of thoſe 
courts ; before whom are tried actions of debt, treſpaſs, covenant, &c. 
There are ſeveral cflicers of great truſt and dignity under the corporation ; the 
principal of which are theſe. "IP 1 . 
E Ne!)⸗cosde The recorder is a counſellor experienced in the law, choſen by the lord- mayor 
= OF. and aldermen for their inſtruction and aſſiſtance in matters of juſtice and pro- 
"= -ceedings according to * 3 he ſits at the right hand of the lord-mayor in the 
_ = court of common-council and all other conrts, taking place of all the aldermen be- 
low the mayoralty. The recorder is the mouth of the city, pranouncing the ſenten- 
ces and judgments of the courts therein; he delivers all addreſſes to the king 
from the corporation, and is the firſt officer in precedence that is paid a ſalary. 
He is one of the juſtices of Oyer and Terminer, and a juſtice of peace of the 
guorum ]; for putting the laws in execution to preſerve the peace and government 
of the city. 2 RL ell rl on Wy 
Cbem- 1 The office of Chamberlain, is an appointment of great truſt ; he is choſen 


Sheriffs 
court. 


N berlain” annually on Midſummer-day, though hie is never diſplaced unleſs ſome great 
. - © cauſe of complaint appear againſt Kine: He is the city treaſurer ; he — l 
CASTS he ; 3 | 5 3 ; | an 8 


- 
* — 1 
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4 38 : - Jacob. For the manner of electing ſheriffs vid. p. 283 ante, . + Jacob, 
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-clhapolll COR PORATE GCOVERNME Ne. RT. 
and pays all ther money belonging to the corporation, for Which he 'annuatly Yo 
accounts. to the pt oper auditors; and has the keeping of all bonds and ſecurities 
taken by the city, with the counter parts of city Ieaſes;: at his firſt election f 
therefore he gives large ſecurity for the fidelity of his condut. The chamber- Chan. 
lain attends every morning at his office in Guildhall, to enroll and turn over berlain'? - 
' zpprentices; to decide all differences between them and their maſters, and to 1 
admit eee e anne eg the freedom of the city. It has been uſual . © < 2488 
for the crown to appoint'the' chamberlain of London receiver of the land tax in | 
the city; but for ſome reaſons not eaſy to allign, it was withdrawn when Sir 
Stephen Theodore Janſſen was appointed to the office: though this gen- 
tleman's well known ſcrupulous integrity and honour give ſufficient cauſe to 


7 


ſuſpect, no very good reaſon can be given for the ſlight paſſed on hin. By _— 
The common ſerjeant is to attend the lord-mayor and court of aldermen on Common 9 
court-days, and to be in council with them, on all occaſions, within and with- ſerjeant. —_ 
out the-liberties of the city. He is to take care of orphans' eſtates, and to fign = 
their indentures, before their paſſing the lord: mayor and court of aldermen.  ;-. 
2 The:town clerk, Or COommen cler k, has the cuſtody of the original- charters Towhn< 
and other records of the city; Wherein he' regiſters the acts and proceedings of Clerk. 
the corporation. He attends the lord-mayor and aldermen at their courts, and _— 
ſigns all their public inſtruments. The town clerk and the common: ſerjeant — 
take place or rank according te their ſenioritirr. A 
© The city remembrancer is a kind of nomenclator; his duty being to attend City wes 
the lord-mayor and put him in mind of the rotation of his "buſineſs, with the _ 4 
days of public appearance, &c. he alſo waits at the parliament houſe during the "TT 
ſeſſions,” and reports their proceedings to the lord- mayor. 
The lord-mayor has four eſquires belonging to his houſhold: 1. the ſword Sword 


bearer, Who carries the city ſword before Bim on all public occaſions; 2. the * | .. 


common hunt, who has the care of the pack of hounds belonging to the lord- Common 
mayor and citizens, and attends them in hunting in thoſe grounds, to which 8 
they are authoriſed by charter; 4. the common-crier, to whem and the common _ 
ſerjeant at arms, it belongs to ſummon all executors and {adminiſtrators of frees crier. _ 
men to appear, and to bring in inventories of the perſonal eſtates of freemen, 1 
within two months after their deceaſe: and he is to have notiee of the appraiſe- 
ments. He is alſo to attend the lord- mayor on ſet days, and at the courts held 1 
by the mayor and aldermen. 4. The water-bailiff; whoſe office is to look water 
after the preſervation of the river Thames, againſt all eneroachments; and to bailiff. 
look after the fiſhermen for the preſervation of the young fry. For that end 
there are juries for each county, that hath any part of it lying on the ſides or 
ſhores of the ſaid river; which juries, - ſummoned by the water-bailiff at 
certain times, inquire into all offences relating to the river and the fiſh; and 
make their-preſentments accordingly; xfx... 200, nag? 
. Theſe four officers, with the common-ſerjeant and city remembrancer, -pur- 
Chaſe their places: the ſubordinate officers under the lord-mayor, with the ſer- 
: . Fo ct "© 2z& vante 
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UV rants allotted him, are ſuitable to.the-dignityof the chief magiſtrate of fo opulent 
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a city; but are too many in number, as well as. of too R importance q in a 

general view, to be enumerated here. 
Beſide the courts already mentioned there aro bie held; in the city of L — 

dad Ader. 

Court of The court of huſtings i is the ſupream 1 court of judicature i in the city of Ko I 
Hutings. as that. of the common-council is of its legiſlature; It is a very antient court of 
record, being of Saxon original.“; where all lands and tenements, rents and 
fervices, within the city and liberties of London, are pleadable, in two 
huſtings ;; the one called huſting of a plea of land, the other huſting of com- 
mon-pleas,: which are held diſtinctly. The judges of this court are the lord- 
mayor and, ſheriffs for the time being, who are aſſiſted by the recorder in 
all eaſes of conſequence: the judges fit on the Monday and Tueſday every. 
week; and the pleas are beta. aiſtinQly,' one week for pleas meerly real, 
and the next week. for actions mixed. 
Common In this court on Midſummer- day the liyery of the reſpyſtive: companies chuſe | 
Halle, their ſheriffs, chamberlain, two auditors of the chamber and-bridge- houſe 
accounts, two bridge maſters, and four ale conners. Here alſo the livery on 
| Michaelmas-day return two aldermen to the court of lord - mayor and aldermen; 
for them to chuſe a lord- mayor, for the year following . For the forms of 
theſe elections ſee Appendix No. LIII. and p. 28a ante. 
Ceurt of The court of orphans is held before the lord-mayor and 1 of the 
NENT city of London; who are guardians; to the children of all freemen of London; 
. are under the age of twenty one at the time of the deceaſe -of their fathers. 
The common-ferjeant of the city is the only perſon intruſted by the court of : 
aldermen to take accounts and inventories of freemen's eſtates; and the youngeſt | 
attorney of the mayor's court, . being clerk to that of the. orphans, 1s appointed to 
take ſecurities for their ſeveral portions, in the name of, the: chamberlain- of Lon- 
don; who for this purpoſe i is a ſole corporation of himſelf, for the ſervice of the 
ſaid orphans. A recognizance or bond, therefore, made to him upon the account 
of an orphan, ſhall, by the cuſtom of! London, deſcend to his ſoaes lor; which 
is hardly known elſewhere... 
The cuſtom of orphanage is one of the moſt important. of the cuſtoms of 
London; and it has been reſolved. that there has been a court of orphans time 
out of mind in London . By the cuſtom of London à freeman's widow -may 
require a third part of his . e eſtate, after all incumbrances are diſcharged; 
his children are intitled to another third part thereof; and he may diſpoſe of the 
remaining third part by his will. If he leaves no children, his widow may 
require a moiety of his perſonal, eſtate. If a citizen dies without a will, admini- 
Rration ſhall be granted to his wife, who may claim one thitd. part by the cuſ- 
tom; one third part muſt be divided among the children; ang the remaining 
third part between the wife and children: : in this caſe. the ei 1s wand 


— Mowed two res of this laſt third Part. Hilo M armbiodst act 6: 4 
| | Ww en 


C Vid. p. 19, ante, + Bobun's Privilegia Londiai, in laco. I Vid. p. 83, and 133, ante. 
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appoint monthly ſuch: aldermen and commoners to fit as commiſſionets in this 
court as they think fit, any three of whom compoſe a court, kept in Guildhall 
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Chap. II. . | „ | 
When a freeman of London dies, and leaves children in their minority, the n 
clerk of the pariſh is to give in their names to the common-crier, who is there- 
upon immediately to ſummon the widow, or executor, to appear before the 
court of lord- mayor and aldermen, to bring in an inventory of, and give ſecu- 
city for, the teſtator's eſtate ; for Which, two months time is commonly allowed: 
in caſe of non- appearance, or refuſal of fecurity, the lord- mayor may commit 
the. contumacious executor to Newgate ; and the courts at Weſtminſter will not 
releaſe ſuch perſon x. Dag £006 i e $14; "15, 
The juſtice hall court is held by the king's commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, Juſtice 5 
at Juſtice-hall in the Old- Bailey, eight times a year, for trying criminals,” for all court | 
crimes committed within the city of London and county of Middleſex. The Old. Rai 
judges of this court are, the lord- mayor, aldermen that are paſt the chair, and ley. 
the recorder; who on all ſuch occaſions are attended by both the ſheriffs, and 
generally by one or more of the national judges. All offences committed in the 
city are tried by a jury of citizens; and thoſe committed in the county, by one 
of the f .-u Hide nee e e 
The court of requeſts, or court of conſcience, is a court to determine all Court of 
diſputes between citizens where the debt is under 40s. This court is of great Sonſei- 
« QUPU | | 4 | gre ence. 
uſe to perſons who have ſmall debts owing to them, which they could not other- | 
wiſe recover without entering into expenſive proceedings; and in this point of . 
view it would be ſtill more ſerviceable if its cognizance were inlarged: it is alſo. 
of great aſſiſtance to ſuch poor perſons who are not able to pay a ſmall debt at 
once, as a latitude is in ſuch caſe given of paying it into the court in portions | 
ſuitable to the debtor's circumſtances. The lord-mayor and court of aldermen 


every Wedneſday and Saturday, from eleven till two o'clock,' to hear and de- 
termine ſuch caſes as are brought before them. d 


” 


„ 


In this court a cauſe may be brought and determined for the value of ten- 
pence, viz. ſixpence for the plaint and ſummons, and four-pence for the order 2 


if the defendant does not appear the ſecond court day after the ſummons, an at- 8 { 

tachment may be awarded againſt him; on neglect or refuſal then to appear, he ; _ 
will be committed to priſon. _ 1 „ B „ 1 | 
The court of eſcheator is held before the lord-mayor, he being perpetual Court of - Ml 
eſcheator within the city; or before his deputy : to him all original writs of I x 


Diem clauſit extremum, Mandamus Devenerunt, Melius inguirend, &c. 
are directed to find an office for the king, after the death of his tenant who 
held by knight's ſervice. The eſcheator may alſo find an office for treaſon, 


- 


The lord-mayor being perpetual coroner of the city, his court is held before Coroner's 


him, or his deputy, who is to enquire into the cauſe. of the death of any perſon, . i 
that .is ſuppoſed to have come to an untimely end: as he is likewiſe into the  »- 17 
a Toe: RS Ws eſcape _ 0 ! © 
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HISTORY: OF EONDON 
eſcape of the murderer ; and concerning found Wo ee and Wreeks | 
The court of conſervaney is yearly held eight: tienes. beſides! Ae ydl 
at ſuch places and times as he ſhall appoint within the reſpective counti 
Middleſex, Eſſex, Kent and Surry: in which ſeveral counties he.! 
of ſummoning juries, who for the better preſervation of the fiſhery of the the : 
Thames,. and regulation of the fiſhermen therein; .are. upon oath to make in qm. 
ſition of all offences committed in and upon the ſaid river from Staines-bridg in in - 
the Weſt, to Venfleet in the Eaſt. | 
A wardmote anſwers to folkmote among the Saxons, or pleb: feitum among 

the Romans; and is defined to be an aſſembly of the whole people, i. e. free 

citizens of one ward, duly ſummoned by 

aldermen of the ward or his deputy ;- to correct diſorders, remove annoyances, 

and to promote the common intereſt of the ward. 
towns, and wards as hundreds; wherefore this court reſembles that of the Leet 

in the county: for, as tlie latter derives its authority from the county court, 
ſo does the former from that of the lord-mayor * 
precept iſſued by the lord-mayor to the. ſeveral aldermen, for holding: their re- 
ſpective wardmotes on St. Thomas' 5-day, for the election of proper officers in 
each ward. 

Tbe hallmote is that court which each of he city companies keep i in their 
reſpective halls for the tranſaction of their private affairs. 

Pie-powder-eourt, is the vulgar name of a court, properly, Kos dkr, From. 
fied and poudreux, which is held by the lord-mayor | 
Bartholomew-fair in the city of London, to adminiſter juſtice between buyers 
and ſellers; and for the redreſs of diſorders committed there. 
from the. duſty feet of the ſuitors, or according to Sir Edward Coke, becauſe 
juſtice there is done as ſpeedily as duſt can fall from the foot: but another in- 

genious etymology is given, from pied puldreaux, a pedlar in old French, and 
therefore ſignifying a court held for ſuch petty chapmen as reſort to fairs and 
markets ; to which places this court is incident Tr. 

To the above which are properly city courts, may be added two other courts 
| held within the city, though exempt from its juriſdiction; as under. 

The court of 8t Martin le grand belonging to the liberty of that name, and 
4 ſubject to the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter. 
weekly on Wedneſdays, for the trial of all perſonal actions whatſoever; the 
leading proceſs i isa Capias againſt the body, or an attachment 
ſo that a man's goods may be ſeized upon in his own: houſe, if his pe! 
| ſecured before; which is according. to the Practice of all antient liberties or 

franchiſes. . 
The court of the Tower; which is a court of record held by 
within the verge of the city, on Great: Tower-hill, by a ſteward * oy 


In this city, 


* Bohun” 5 Ptivilegiaz. Londini, ia lac. Jacob, in voce. 
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we conſtable of the Tower of London: by whom are tried actiens of debt for 
any ſum, damage, and treſpaGs. ILL 400 20784198; 8163Y, "Oh. Lis © 994 id 

As a concluſion to this chapter it will be proper to give the oath every perſon 

js, obliged. to take, on his admiſſion to the freedom of London; as it was 

al ered by the. 11 Geo. I. c. 18 f. 19. for which alterations ſee the Appendix 


* Ye ſhall ſwear, that ye ſhall be good and true to our Sovereign Lord King p;eemanty' 
« George, and to the heirs of Our ſaid Sovereign Lord the king. 70 Obeiſant and > | 
« obedient ye ſhall be to the mayor and miniſters of this city; the franchiſes - 
« and cuſtoms, thereof ye ſhall maintain, and this city keep harmleſs in that 
« which in you is. Ye ſhall be contributory, to all manner of charges within 
« the city, as ſummons, watches,. contributions, taxes, tallages, lot and (cor, . 4 
« and to all other charges, bearing your part, as a freeman ought to do Ve | 
« ſhall colour no foreignets goods under or in your name, whereby the king, 
« or this city might, or may loſe their cuſtoms or advantages. Ve ſball take - 
none apprentice for any leſs-term than for: ſeven;-years, without fraud or 
« deceit; and within the firſt year ye ſhall cauſe him to be enrolled, or elſe pay 
ſuch fine as ſhall, be reaſonably impoſed upon you for omitting the ſame; and 
after his term's end, within convenient time (being required) ye ſhall make 
him free of this city, if he have well and truly ſerved you. Ye ſhall alſo 
keep the king's peace in your on perſon. Ve ſhall know no gatherings, 
« conventicles, or conſpiracies made againſt the king's peace, but ye ſball warn 
| « the mayor thereof, or let it to your power, All theſe points and articles ye - 
„ ſhall well and truly. keep, according to the laws and cuſtoms of this city to 
| % your power. So God you help.? i PR do) Tit doidw Thnomadtt 
oo SOTO ee 
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The military government , tbe city of | London, 73 
RYHOUGEH ne municipal privileges of the corporation of London releaſed + 
the inhabitants from the feudal claims of the barons, yet being incloſed + 
within walls, it is natural to think, that the turbulence of early unſettled times 
: rendered it ſoon neceſſary to provide for their defence by adopting .the obligation : 
5 of perſonal ſervice within their own. diſtricts. We find that London ſent out 
| bodies of citizens-to- aſſiſt king Alfred in repreſſing the inroads of the Danes æ 
: Fitzſtephen gives us a muſter of the citizens in King Stephen's wars T, which 
though incredible as to the amount, leaves no room to doubt the fact of the 
array : and the firſt charter of Edward III. exempted them from the obligation 
of making war out of the city 1. But while this privilege eaſed their 5 1 
] 95G 8 095, eee ee Mfigs woo mnt notre" 


d. p. 13, 14, ame, 4 Fitzſtephen's Deſcription of London edit. 1 2. p. 28> f Ap endix, 
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8 A ſſemices, it operated to the neglect of military diſcipline and exereiſeg 1 br 


between 30 and 40 years afterward, the ſame king found it needful to enjom 
' tthe ſheriffs to ſee that all the able bodied” citizens, rejecting unprofitable ſports i 
were trained and exereiſed in the art of ſhooting with bows and arrows) the © 
*arms then in uſe v. This order in all probability brought archery in vogue, ; 
for the London archers ſoon became famous, and in 1498 the old Artie? 
ground by Devonſhire ſquare, Bifhopfgate ſtreet, was inc loſed for their uſe 12 
they were formed into regular companies , and it is aſſerted that at the latex: 
| id of the-reign of Henry VIII. the: city of London could muſter 15, 0 men l. 
The dangerous intrigues of Mary queen of Scots produced an order from quem 
Elizabeth to the lord mayor in 1572, to train the young able bodied citizens to - 


5 | the uſe: of arms; which the fraternities did accordingly at their reſpective halls, 
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- Artillery + The artillery 


and they were to the amount of 3000 men ſoon after reviewed by the queen at 
Greenwich . On the expectation of a Spaniſh invaſion they were-augmenteq 
-to-5000, and were again reviewed on Blackheath **:; and on the intelligence of 
the Spaniſh armada being fitting out, the city raiſed 10, ooo men : the eiii. 
Zens al ſo furniſhed James I. with 2000 men to aſſiſt in the recovery of the palati. 
nate T. Theſe however appear in the light only of occaſional levies; for (the 
ule of fire arms having ſuperſeded that of bow and arrows, and the military art ? 
being of courſe rendered amore difficult to attain ; it was again greatly negledted: 
but in the year +610, ſome gentlemen revived a weekly exerciſe in the Artillery 
ground together with the name of the Artillery company ; and the levies made 
in the civil war-that ſucceeded, in which the city regiments performed diſtin- 
guiſhed ſervice, may be conſidered as the commencement of that military eſta- 
bliſhment which till ſubſiſts in the corporation. The city militia were after. 
ward ſo numerous, that the old Artillery ground proving inconvenient, the 
removed. to the new artillery ground, near the upper end of Moorkelds...-........ 
;Courtof The military government of London is now inveſted in a court of Jlientenancy 
— compoſed of a certain number of citizens, the principal of whom are the lord- 
ves mayor. and aldermen ; and who appoint the officers to the fix regiments of city 
trained bands: theſe.regiments are as under. „„ 
| JJC Comp. Men. 
hehlue regiment containing 8— 1 
The Yellow — ᷑F—— 8— 1526 & 
The Orange — — 8 —174⁰— 2 
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| company conſiſts of about 300 men, and ſerves as a nurſety 
ompany. of officers for the foregoing regiments. It is governed by a preficont.. il 
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without the freedom beyond F ann s-alley on the eaſt-ſide, 
-ſtreet on the weſt fide of Pickax- ſtreet. W 


2 


8 


Oo ] NVNZ#2Ww.V777 1 


houſe;: . * 


41 An! 711 V3 03. 
1 that was London + 


etre; of; whon 


—»y 


/ 
15 


don: from that time it was known by the name of London-houſe j but. being 
deſerted by the prelates, was at laſt let out into tenements and warehouſes. 
This ancient edifice was lately conſumed by fire, ſince which Private buildings. 


78 ins 922 - 
s. Shafteſbury-ho 1 of Lon- London 
. This edifice is built with. brick and ornamented with Tyingin 
and ont to the.ſtreet is adorned. *.- 


„ * 

; 4 K Py f + "I Inigo. 2 
$S ” 11 1 0 En * my _ | 4 
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| .* wi 1 R | * Wy ke. f 5 | * 
of this rect, ſee Va 4 S0 called from the duke of Brittany's palace, (Ar- 
e ; 

} ITE 414 Lif Wl | 


Fave I Dig foboo lt % thur nephew to king John) ſituated there. h 
. C bz CUP METTOU "CHRIS IMDIED ? . 1. . 
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* Tait HISTORY OF L:O'ND ON: Bock Al. 
*Y Inigo. Jones, and was formerly: the reſidence of the earls af Shafteſbuty; but 

bein gdeſerted, it would: have en tirely run to de day, had it nat been for the ; 

- founders of this uſeful charity by which every neceſfany accommodation 4 q 
afliſtance-are farnithed for married women in the laſt ſtate of their pregnaney 

time of labour, and month of lying-in. It was .inſtituted in 17 50, by ſeyeral 

5 enerous and humane perſons; and is ſupported by voluntary contributions. 

Cook's =o; polite td St. *Botolph's-church Ttood :Cook's-hall, an ofd convenient 
- hall. building which eſcaped the fire of London, but was conſumed in 1771. 

Gold. At the N. E. angle of Foſter-lane, ſtands, Goldſmith's-hall. This is a mo- 
— dern building, (the old hall, founded in e, by Sir Drew Barentin, being burnt 
me down in 1666) very ſpacious but irregular, built with brick, and corners 

of ſtone. The front however is uniform and elegant; the door large, and orna- 
mehted With doric'cohimns, Which fupport a ditneht ef the atched kind, but 
gpen for a hield, in which Are tfe arms of the compahy. Within there is a 
i ſpacious Hall and court'room, and great cbnyeniences, all well enlightened. 

Union In Maiden-lane fronting the N. E. corner of Goldſmith's-hall, there for- 

bre office. merly ſtood a ſtately houfe of Sir Richard Kennet, on whoſe ruins is raiſed a 
neat building for the Union Fire Office af aflurance for goods and merchandize 
0 „ / HVOHT ROI D717. 


K 


his office was erected by conſiderable number of perſons, WO "mutually 


> 


agreeing to inſure one another's goods and merchandize by an amicable aſſocia- 
tion, entered into a deed of fettemeht for that purpoſe, on the 16th of Febru- 

ary, 1714-15, and Had it inrolled in the high court of chancety. This deed 
being ſigned by all perſons defifous of 977 785 g members, they are thereby 
admitted to an equal ſhare in tlie profit and 108, in proportion to their reſpective 
3 Nin bn Re non mh rt; 


policies. 


D 13 
5429 


Oesch. On the weſt fide St. Mary Staining church- yard, "ſtands a ſpacious hall, facing 
Bal. Noble ſtreet, 'bititt by che Scriveners, an ancient fraternity, who being reduced 
dio low circumſtances, ſold their hall to the company of coach- makers; who 
- now enjoy it, and from whom it takes its prefent name of Coach-maker's- 
Ball. This company, however, cannot be jo much better circumſtances than 

their predeceſſors, the hall being at this time let out as an auction room, on 

week days, and as a diſſenting meeting houſe on Sundays 
Before the great fire there were five churches in this ward ; but they are now 

reduced to theſe two: * Eh SHY G DOME GY 255 5h J IL | i Tos : 3 

mh 4 Firſt St. Botolph's church, at the ſouth eaſt corner of Little Britain; ſo 
Alder. denominated from its dedication to St. Botolph, a Saxon monk. It eſcaped 
gate the fire of London in the year 1666, but afterward grew | ſo ruinous, that 
Church. it was entirely rebuilt in 1754. The building is a plain brick edifice, with a 
Tower ſupported on a kid of arch-work; and crowned with an open turret 
and its fane. It was anciently a rectory, but is at preſent a curacy in the pa- 
gt. Aan's tl Ohage of the dean and chapter of 'Weſtminſter-abbey ; and is ſubject to the 
church biſhop and archdeacon of London, to whom it pays procuration. 1 
within Secondly St. Anne's church, dedicated to St. Anne, the mother of | the Virgin 
| Mary. The old church was burnt down in the fire of London, and the _ 
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the dean and chapter alternately preſent to the 


. , 4 


* . e t 42 8. 80 9 | 37 F hn pt = 8 
| body. is enllightened. by -a feu large windows, cafed with ruific; the Power, 
which is very plain, is alſo ſtrengtbened at the corners with ruſtic, and 
ſttom its top riſes a turret and ſpire, The advowſon of this church was : 


Conſidering the ſituation of St. Martin le Gr and, it may be mentioned in this Libertyof 


place, though it is a diſtinct liberty ſubject to the city of Weſtminſter. It took its 
name from a collegiate church founded here in 1050, for a dean, ſecular canons 
and prieſts, dedicated to St. Martin; and g e epithet of le Grand, from 


the extraordinary privileges of fanRuary granted to it by ſeveral of our kings *, 


: 4 & 3» 4 ” 


St. Mar- 
tin le 
Grand, 


This church was granted by Henry VII. to the monaſtery of St. Peter Weſtmih- 


|  ſter, after which the abbots of Weſtminſter claimed juriſdiction. over the pre- 
cinct. The college being ſurrendered to Edward VI. in 1548, the church was 


pulled down, and houſes: built in the room of it; which were lett to ſtrangers, 


== LL FF 2 1 4 


who claimed the benefit of the privileges and exemptions the canons formerly 
enjoyed: many co 
tenſions 3 and the E 


ption claimed from the juriſdiction of the city, (ems 


teſts have aroſe from time to time concerning theſe pre- 


e OP 0 8 2 N EM A , F 34 I 21 4 1 IIe 2 2972 | 
rather to be eſtabliſhed by preſcription than to have a good foundation under a 


religious eſtabliſhment which was legally aboliſhed. 


£ 1 


— 


and leads from the north eaſt end of Newggtc-ſtrect down to where Alderſgate ſtood; 
though the liberty ends at Bell-court near St. Anne's-lane on the ealt fide, the 


4 


St. Martin's le Grand contains but one principal ſtreet, which bears that name, 


remainder being part of Alderſgate-ward. The ſeveral ſmall courtgand alleys on 
each fide this ſtreet compoſe the liberty; where perſons who are not free of the 
city follow their trades without obſtruction, and vote for members of parliament 
to repreſent the city of Weſtminſter. NET e 
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Aldgate wart. 


LA 


— 
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on the, caſt by the city wall which parts it from Portſoken ward; it is 


bounded on the ſouth by Tower-ſtreet ward; and on the welt and north by 
Langbourn, aLumeſtreet,. and Biſhopſeate Wade. 
Its principal ſtreets all branch from the ſpot where the gate ftood, which was Principal 
+ of the four original gates of the city. Theſe are, Aldgate High ſtreet rn. 


, , - e . } - 4 * 8 1 7 
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For an inſtance vid. p, 97, any 


THIS ward is denominated from the caſtern gate of the eig. and is defined Bounda- 
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Navy- 
office. 


Ironmon- 
ger's hall. NO 


6 


N 1 2 © 
the gate to the ftohe pump, where' it parts into two ſtreets; Leadenhall ſtreet 0 


HISTORY OF LONDON: 


the right, and Fenchurch ſtreet to the left: from the gate along the city wall 


4 


northward, Shoe-maker-row leads to Bevis Marks, and ſo to Camomile' ſtrect: 
3: 


and from the gate ſouthward along the wall, Poor-Jury lane leads into 
Crutched-friars. This ftreet derives its name from a religious houſe of crouche 1 
or croſſed friars which ſtood there; the prior of which being caught in bed with 


- a Whore at noon day on a Friday by the viſitors under Cromwell, in the reign of 


Henry VIII. the foundation was diſſolved. The eaſtern fides of St. Mary = 1 
and of the north corners of Lime-ſtreet, and Mark-lane, limit the extent of the 
ward weſtward ; ſouthward it reaches to Tower-hill. 1 
In Crutched-friars ſtands the navy- office, a plain building the appearance of 
which gives the ſpectator no idea of its importance; though it has the merit of 


— 


- 


| 
* 
1 
1 


being extreamly convenient. Here all affairs relating to the royal navy are 
managed by ſeven commiſſioners under the lords of the Admiralty. 4 
On the north ſide of Fenchurch-ftreet ſtands Ironmonger's-hall, a handſome. 
dern building fronted with ſtone, and erected in the year 1748. The lower 


ſtory is wrought in ruſtic ; the center part of the building projects a little, and in 


7 
* 


— 


* 


a large inter- columniation; and with a very noble Venetian window in the 
center, and a circular window over it. In each ſpace between the pilaſters is 2 


fide. The ſuperſtructure over this ruſtic ſtory 
to keep up a correſpondence with the reſt of the rare but the part which 


this part is a large arched entrance and two windows, with two others on each 


projects in this ſtory is ornamented with four Tonic pilafters coupled, but with 


_ . ſmaller window with an angular pediment, over each of which are circular 


Fletcher's 


e 


* 


windows: but the ſide parts have arched windows, with ſquare ones over 
them. The central part is crowned with a pediment ſupported by theſe pila- 


ſters ; and in its plane are carved the arms of the company with handſome decora- 
tions, in relievo. The reſt of the front is terminated by a baluftrade crowned 
with vaſes. Fe Og na wid Le OE — 243 8.205 f 


fad 34 +4 45 3 


ball. - convenient building, belonging to the company of Fletchers or Arrow makers, 


from the French word fleche, an arrow. 


Brick- 


layer's 


hall. 
Duke 


* 
> 


place. 


of Bricklayers; but this hall has lately been converted: into a Og 
On the north ſide from Aldgate formerly ſtood the priory of Holy Trinity), 


{centuries out of uſe in England, and notwithſtanding this is a company only by 
preſcription and 
profeſſions. 


Behind the houſes at the upper end of Fenchurch buildings and nearly 


oppoſite to St. Catharine Cree church, ſtood a hall ye to the company 
ewiſh ſynagogue. 


founded by queen Maud, wife to king Henry I. in the year. 1108, for canons 
regular of the order of St. Auguſtin, with great endowments : amongſt. which 
the ſaid king granted the port of Aldgate, and the ſoke thereunto belonging, 
&c. In order to eſtabliſh this foundation, the four pariſhes of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, St. Michael, St. Catharine, and the Bleſſed Trinity, were united in the 


one 


has a light ruſtic at the corners, 


At the north eaſt corner of St. Mary Axe, ſtands F letcher's-hall, a Gall neat, 


Though arrows have been near three 


not by charter, it ſtill ſubſiſts conſiſting almoſt entirely of other | 


e 


AL D GATE WAR D. 


n 5 
one parti of Te of the Holy Trinity called Chriſt- church. The priory "v=. 
It on a piece of ground upward of three hundred feet long, in the pariſh 


das built on a piece of grot nd | 857 0 
of St. Catharine, toward Aldgate; near the parochial, chapel, df St. Michael, 


whoſe remains are ſtill to be ſeen under a houſe at the 8. E. corner of Leadenhall- | 


ſtreet. This priory, in proceſs of time, became a very large church, rich in 
lands and ornaments, and ſurpaſſed all the priories in the city of London, or 
Aire of Middleſex ; the prior whereof was an alderman of London, of Portſoken 


watt... © 


( 


This priory was diſſolved in 1 5 373 for king Henry VIII. . reward- N 


ing Sir Thomas Audley, ſpeaker of the parliament againſt cardinal Wolſey, 
ſent for the prior, and perſuaded him to ſurrender the priory into his hands. 
The canons were ſent to other houſes of the ſame order; and king Henry gave 
the priory, with the appurtenances, to Sir Thomas Audley, afterward lord 
Chancellor. Audley built a noble manſion of this priory, and his only daughter 
being married to Thomas Duke of Norfolk, this eſtate deſcended to the duke, 
and was called the Duke's-Place. The name has continued to this day; though 
there is nothing to be found on that great track of ground to give us any idea of 


"ma 


its former grandeur, except the arch of the gateway at the 8. W. end of the 


premiſes, almoſt facing the N. end of Creed-lane. But that duke of Norfolk 
loſing his head on Tower-hill, this manſion deſcended to Thomas Howard, earl of 
Suffolk, eldeſt ſon to the duke, by Audley's daughter; who by .indenture of 


bargain and ſale, dated 21 July, 34 Elizabeth, ſold it to the mayor, com- 


monalty, and citizens of London, to have and to hold to them and their 
ſucceſſors. 2 "43 | 


Some time before the priory of Holy Trinity was diſſolved, the inhabitants 


within its boundaries, who had been deprived of their pariſh churches, to 


make way for that religious foundation, finding it very. inconvenient to be con- 


fined to the conventual church, obtained leave, under certain conditions, to 


build a chapel in the church-yard of the priory, for their own conveniency 
which eſcaping the fate of the religious houſes became the only place, after the 
conventual church was pulled down, for the inhabitants within that diſtrict to 


repair to for divine ſervice. This, however creating ſome diſlike, the inhabi- 
tants of Duke's-place applied to the archbiſhop of Canterbury for his 
aſſiſtance; who having obtained the king's warrant, under the broad ſeal, for 


proceeding in their - pious intention, prevailed with the lord- mayor, court of 


aldermen, and common-council, to build them a church of the ſtones of the 
conventual church, which ſtill remained on the premiſes. This was com- 


pleated, conſecrated, and dedicated to St. James, on the ſecond of January gt. ames 


Aldgate, and extends northward to Bevis- marks, taking in all the ſtrèets, alleys, 
and courts, within that compaſs; the pariſh of St. Catharine Cree church and 
St. Mary Axe bounding it on the Weſt. The church having eſcaped the dreadful 


fire in 1666, ſtill remains in its original form; the body is well enlightened, and 


the tower, which is compoſed of four ſtages, is terminated by a very ſingular 
| 4A 2 1 


1622, and the pariſh is a precinct from the ward of Aldgate. It begins ſouth at * e's 
| place. 
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N Ye HISTORY O F LONDON: Book II. 
n id of turret in the form of a canopy. This church is a curacy, the patron, 

pe 

of which being in the lord-mayor and commonalty of London, the pariſh claing 

4 right of exemption STORE” the pee. of London 8 We in matters 

 eccleſi: altical. Tr : 

| There are three other pariſhes 1 in this award. | | 

gt. An- At the fouth eaſt corner of St. Mary-axe, and at the weſt. « extremity of this 
2 Un- ward; on the north fide of Leadenhall-ſtreet, is the parochial church of St, 
raft. Andrew Underſhaft. This church obtained the name of Underſhaft from a 
| maypole, which was annually raiſed in the ſtreet near it on May-day, and which 
Was called 4 ſhaft *. The preſent church was begun to be built about the year 
1520, principally at the charge of Stephen Jennings, merchant taylor, who was 
lerd- mayor of London in 1 5083 as appears by his arms carved over the pillars 
on the nor. h fide. But he dying in 1524, it was finiſhed by William Fitz 
Williams, Who was ſheriff in 1506, in the year 1532 PF. This building which 
eſcaped che great fire is a plain gothic ſtructure, with a well enlightened body, 
adh a ſquare Pehwet terminated by battlements, with pinnacles at the corners; 
Within which riſes a turret that contains the bell. It is a rectory in the patronage 
of the biſhop'of London. 
St. a- At the S. E. angle of Cree- church lane in Leadenhall⸗ ſtreet, ſtands the 
Cie church of St. Cathafine Cree; ſo called from its being dedicated to St. Catha- 
church. rine, an Egyptian virgin, and diſtinguiſhed from other churches of the name, 
by the addition of Cree or Chriſt, from its vicinity to the conventual church of 
the Holy Trinity, which was originally called Chriſt's church. 

King 1 VIII. in his grant of the priory of Holy Trinity to Sir Thomas 
Audley y, (afterward lord Audley) gave this church alſo to Sir Thomas; the prior 
and canons of Chriſt- church having been originally and always patrons thereof. 
By the will of lord Audley, this church fell to the maſter and fellows of Magda- 
len college, in Cambridge, and their ſucceſſors, whom he enjoined to ſerve the 
cure for ever: they leaſed out the impropriation to the pariſhioners for ninety 

ears; but a diſpute ariſing between the college and the pariſh, at the expiration 
of the leaſe, in 1725, about a renewal; a leaſe was granted to Jerome Kat. 
haberdaſher of London. In order to ſettle the difference, it was agreed, that 
1 5ol. per ann. ſhould be raiſed by the pariſhioners in lieu of tythes, &c. out of 
which the officiating curate ſhould be paid 5ol. per ann. for the firſt ten years, 
beſide ſurplice fees, &c. and after that term ol. beſide the fees; which agree- 
ment was confirmed by act of parliament x. 

The preſent edifice was erected in the year 16293 and is built with 8 in a mix- 
ed gothic ſtyle. It has rounded battlements on the top, and a ſquare tower with the 
ſame kind of battlements; this tower is crowned with a ſquare turret, over which 
is a dome, and from its ſümihit riſes the weather cock. It was conſecrated by Dr. 


Laud then biſhop * e es 16 3046 with many ſuperſtitious riſe 
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SD Lhe South a, Progpect of 
the Zitrus Charcel, of Ss. Stephen 
; r 2%/% e 1 5 


15, 


% 


| Kierward Chriſt church. It is a rectory of ancient foundation, as far back as the 


the ſteeple is a plain tower, og with battlements ; and care has been taken 


Jury lane. 


| hall, as mentioned above. . VV 
e narf vl ; 
Balibo ward. he IN 


0 fire the chief. offices of this tity in the 13ch century. Henry III. granted 

Adam de Baſſing. certain houſes in Aldermanbury and i in Milk-ftreet ; the 3 
390 of the church at Baſfings hall; with other «liberties and privileges. The 
| b alſo . Cambridgeſhire a and dd name toſa CER 21160 4 Balüng- - 
ourn, *. 0 1 1 tt . ; 


bens tact became one of fthe articles of his ; impeachment. This church 
eſcaped the great fire in 1666. - k 

In Magpie alley Fenchurch-ſtreet, Munde the pariſh church of $t. 8 g 
Coleman ; ſo denominated from its dedication to St. Catharine, a virgin of Alexan- ine 1 
dria, and celebrated for her great knowledge in p philoſophy, and as being 2 Coleman 1 
martyr for the chriſtian faith. It received the addition of Coleman from a h 


ard or garden, called at that time Coleman-haw, in the pariſh of the Trinity, id Low 


year 1346, and the church eſcaped the fire of London: but the railing” —_— 
ſtreets having ſunk the old church, it was taken down in the year 1734. The 
reſent church was erected at the expence of the pariſh, under the ſanction of 
arliament *; and has a lofty body, well enlightened with two rows of windows: 


to raiſe the floor ſo much above the level of the ſtreet, as to leave no room to 
apprehend this edifice will ever again fall under the eee being buried by | _.. _ 
the adjacent ground. | ; 
This church was  nticatly'i in the patronage of che Jean of St; Martin * wieud; g 
London, and ſo continued till that religious houſe, with its appurtenances, was 
annexed to the abbey of Weſtminſter: at whoſe diſſolution it fell to the crown, 3 
and the advowſon was given by Queen Mary to the biſhop of Longen and his _ 
ſucceſſors in that ſee for ever. _ . 
There are two independent meeting Wee in chis ward; one at the Diſent- 
ſouth end of e and the other near the north end of. Poor: = ow” 
Great numbers of Jews inbabftiog in and abbot Duke's hee, - and 0 parts Jewiſh 
of this.ward ; there are four ſyuagogues i in it. One at the north end of Bury- Vna- 
ſtreet by London wall ; avothet if Magpie-alley cloſe by the church of St. . 1 
tharine Coleman; the third 1 in Duke's place; and the FLA: in FU oc's - 


HE Wp dae of this ward is Bakoghall,: Hock keien [hauſe. of: 
the family of Baſſing, where Black well-hall now ſtands; ſeveral of whom 
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530 HISTORY OF LONDON: | Book 1, 
—_— > This ſmall ward is bounded on the caſt and ſouth, by Coleman ftreet ward; 
nda- 
ries, On the north by Cripplegate ward; and on the weſt by Cripplegate and Chest 
wards. It. conſiſts only df Baſin nghall ſtreet with the courts-and avenuesleadin> 
into it, which are well built and inhabited. The public buildings it "contain 
are as under. 
Black. At the ſouth end of BaGnghall ſtreet, on 5 weſt fide, mag Blackwell hall, 
well hall. an antient market for woollen cloth. Its original name was Baſing' s-haugh or 
hall, from the family of the Baſlings, who built the houſe, and gave name to 
the ward. This houſe deſcended to Mr. Thomas Bakewell in the 36th of 
Edward III. and from him was called Bakewell-hall. Afterward it fell to the 
crown, and was ſold, with its garden and appurtenances, by king Richard II. to 
the city of London for pol. and has from that time been called corruptly Black. 
well-hall, and employed as a weekly market for all broad and narrow woollen 
cloths brought out of the country. This hall, after being rebuilt in 1558, was 
deſtroyed by fire in 1666, and again rebuilt, as it now appears, in 1672. 

It is a ſquare building, incloſing two courts ſurrounded with warehouſes, and 
has three ſpacious entrances for carriages ; one from Baſinghall-ſtreet, the other 
from Guildhall-yard, where is the principal front, and a door-caſe, adorned with 
two columns of the Doric order, with their entablature and a pediment, in which 
are the king's arms; and a little lower the city arms ſupported by cupids, &c. 
the other gate opens into Cateaton-ſtreet. 

In this edifice are the Devonſhire, Glouceſter, Were Kentiſh, Medley, 
| Spaniſh, and Blanket Halls; in which each piece of cloth pays one penny for 
pitching, and a half-penny per week reſting. The profits, which are ſaid to 
amount to about 1100l. per annum. are applied toward the ſupport of Chriſt's 
Hoſpital; the governors whereof have the whole management of theſe ware- 
houſes. There are ſeveral ſtatutes relating to the regulation of this market, 
with reſpect to the factors and others concerned in the ſale of cloth #. | 
Cooper's From this hall northward, are ſeveral good houſes, to the back-gate of 
hall. Guildhall; which gate, and part of the building are of this ward. Some ſmall 
diſtance from this gate the Coopers have their hall, which is well built of 
brick, and the hall is a handſome room, wainſcotted about fourteen feet high, 
and paved with marble. 
Maſon's On the caſt fide of Baſinghall- ſtreet, and almoſt oppoſite to Blackwell-hall, is 
hall. a paved alley, a thoroughfare into Coleman-ſtreet, called Maſon's-alley from 
Maſon's-hall, which ſtands at the , ſouth-eaſt gig and. though | ſmall is 
convenient, being well; built of ſtone. 
7 ' Farther down on the ſame fide, and nearly oppoſite | to Dee s-hall, ſtands 
. waa the hall of the company of Weavers; which ĩs handſomely built, and decorated 
on: the inſide with fret work, a ſcreen of the Ionic order, and hangings. 
ca More to the northward is Girdler's hall, a neat building, well wainſcotted 
Ball. wy vein, and adorned with: a ſcreen of the Compolite order. 7 | 


® Stat, 4 & 5 Phil, & Muay e. 3. 39 Eliz. 0. 20. = 49 W. in. caY. 1 Geo. I, ſt. 2.C. 15. 
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id. p- 97 ante. + Billingſgate was made a free market for fiſh, by the 10 & 1. W. III. c. 24. 7 
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BITLLINGSOG ATE WAR DPD. zz 
The only church in this ward, is that of St. Michael Baſſiſhaw ; fo denomi- ber =p nd 
nated from its dedication to St. Michael the archangel; and from its ſituation. chael Baf- © 
it is a rectory of very ancient foundation, about the year 1140; and till the year fiſhaw 

1 | \ » f — 5 \ — . . church, 

1427, was in the gift of the prior and canons of St. Bartholomew in Smuthfield. | 
At which time the preſentation was in Henry Bodyke, citizen of London; but | 
about a century aſter, it fell to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, who from 
that time H eontinued patrons of itt. 

The old church, which was very beautiful, was entirely deſtroyed by the fire 
of London in 1666: and ten years after the preſent ſtructure was begun, and 
was finiſhed in 1679. The walls of this building are ſtrengthened with ruſtic 
work at the corners, and the body is well enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large 


windows. At the eaſt-end, where the top is terminated by an arch, the light 


is given by three windows; one of them tall and upright, the two others circu- 
lar: the ſteeple is a tower, crowned with a turret, from which riſes a kind of 


* * 
— — A. | — 
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CHAP. VI. 
Billing ſgate ward. 


1 __ 
: „6 * ee tt — 
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H E name of this ward is taken from the dock, but that is too antient to Bounds: 
afford any certainty in tracipgits etymology *. It is ſituated on the river ries. _ 
fide, and is bounded on the ſouth by the Thames; on the eaſt by Tower-ſtreet- 
ward; on the north by Langbourn ward; and on the weſt by the ward of bridge 
within. It extends from the the weſt end of St. Magnus church northward 
between Fiſh-ftreet-hill and Pudding-lane, acroſs Little Eaſtcheap, up to the 


back of Talbot court in Gracechurch- ſtreet; from whence by an irregular line it 


turns weſtward acroſs  Philpot-lane and. Rood-lane ; behind which it returns 
ſouthward back to the river. The contents from Thames-ſtreet to the north, are Principat 


the ſtreet of St. Mary's-hill, Love-lane, Botolph's-lane, Pudding-lane, Little greets. 
Eaſtcheap, and a conſiderable part of Road-lane and Philpot-lane, with ſeveral 


other croſs lanes, alleys, and courts: all which are divided into twelve 


precincts. . OY r 1 
Thames-ſtreet is a place of conſiderable trade, on account of its ſituation near Thames 


the river, the Cuſtom-Houſe, Billingſgate, and the ſeveral wharfs and keys for ſtreet. 


lading and unlading merchants goods: though it is impoſſible to overlook the 

inconvenient narrownels of that ſtreet, and of the avenues, leading from it down 
Billingſgate which gives name to the ward is the only port for fiſh in Lon-,... .. 
3 BLY | | in Billings. 

don . It is a large water-gãte, dock, or port for ſmall veſſels, laden with fiſh gate. 

of all ſorts, oranges, lemons, . Spaniſh onions, and other commodities. It is 


| lkewiſe the port for Graveſend: boats and wherries to take in their fares; from 


whence. 
d. p. 285, ante. 


"RE 


O———— 


VV whence they are to depart at the ringing of a bell, which rings a quarter of an 
hour, to give notice of the time of high- water at London bridge, for that pur 


- 


colliers\ and dealers concerned in the Newcaſtle coal trade. 


lane. 1666 began *; which lane is ſaid by Stowe to have obtained its name from the 


butchers in Eaſtcheap having their ſcalding houſe for hogs there ; and their pud- 
dings with other filth being conveyed thence down to their dung boats in the 


be ſeen, though lately taken away on account of the ſtoppage of paſſengers to read it. 

„Here, by the permiſſion of Heaven, hell broke looſe upon this protec. 

tant city, from the malicious hearts of barbarous Papiſts, by the hand of 

their agent Hubert, who confeſſed, and on the ruins of this place 

ER: declared the fact, for which he was hanged, viz. That here began 

the dreadful fire, which is deſcribed and perpetuated on and by the 

* neighbouring pillar, erected Anno 1680, in the mayoralty of Sir Pa- 

| « tience Ward, knight.” as 1 | 

Butcher's In this lane is a convenient ſmall hall belonging to the Butchers company; 
ball. in which are three handſome rooms, decorated with fret work and wainſcot. 

King's At the upper end of Love-lane in Little Eaft Cheap, ſtands the king's weigh 

py. houſe, built on the ground where the church of St. Andrew Hubbard ſtood be- 

fore the fire of London: which weigh-houſe was before in Cornhill. In this 

houſe merchandize brought from beyond the. feas are weighed by the kings beam; 


La) 


them +. They uſed to have carts and horſes to fetch the goods from the mer- 
chants warehouſes to the beam, and to carry them back. The houſe belongs to 
the company of grocers, in whoſe gift the ſeveral porters places were. Of late 
years little is done in this office, for want of a compulſive power; the merchants 
a large room, now made uſe of as a diſſenting meeting-houſe. 

| There are three pariſh churches in this ward as under. . 
& St. Mary's at Hill, is a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary and diſtinguiſh- 
Mary's at ed by its ſituation in the ſtreet called St. Mary's hill oppoſite Billingſgate. No 
Hill. certain date of the foundation of this church is known; the earlieſt circumſtance 
recorded relating to it is, that Roſe de Wrytell founded a chantry in it about the 
ear 1336. : FRETS 3:3 . 1 88 | 

| This church was not ſo much damaged by the great fire as to require total 
rebuilding; but when it was repaired, the pariſh of St. Andrew Hubbard was an- 
nexed to it. It is a well proportioned Gothic ſtructure, conſiſting of a plain 
body enlightened by large windows, and a tower crowned by a neat turret. 
The advowſon appears to have been in private hands, till about the year 1638, 
when it was purchaſed by the pariſh ; but ſince the pariſh of St. Andrew Hub- 
bard was united to it, the duke of Somerſet, Who is patron thereof, preſents — 


Bis turn. 


„ Vid: p. 225, ante, ö 1 Vid. p.247 ante. 
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poſe. . On the wharf is the common exchange every day at noon, for maſters t 


fudding It was in that narrow ſteep lane called Pudding lane that the dreadful 5 in“ 


Thames. On the houſe where this fire began the followin inſcription uſed to 


to which belong a maſter, four maſter-porters, with labouring porters under 


alleging it to be an unneceſſary trouble and charge. Over this weigh-houſe, is 


At the ſouth eaſt angle of Rood-Jane ſtands the parochial church known by thest. war. 


the tabernacle in which it was erected. 
, This church being deſtroyed. in the fire of, 1666, it is beautifully rebuilt, and 


the pariſh. of St. Gabriel Fenchurch was united to it. It is built part of ſtone and 


part of brick, and conſiſts of a plain body, 66 feet in length 52 feet broad, and 
za feet in height to the roof. The windows arę arched, with port hole win- 


dous over them. Over the front door is a,great Doric window, with a cheru- 


bim head; and a large feſtoon oyer.it ;,, and;above: theſe, is a, pediment, which 


ſtretches from the ſteeple to the end of t e church. T 


: 
a > 
N 


of ther church. The tower riſes ſquare to a 
conſiderable height, and is terminated by four plain pinnacles, crowned with 


— 
* 
=. 


2 F 2 x * I Way wed a A ICOLLL SARI ff 2 
balls, and a baluſtrade, within which riſes a very ſolid ſpire, terminated by a 


ball and fane. e Sprenyry core | Ob i coat tx I. Ew 
| l i AA 728 „ „een il ieee nee on 
The gift of St Margaret Pattens being in the corporation of London; and that 


obst. Gabriel Fenchurch in the lord chancellor; they each preſent to the united 


livings alternately. -'. -- 
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In Botolphrlane is a parochial church, dedicated to St. George of Cappadocia, st George 


from its ſituation on the weſt 11 


Thames-ftreet to, Little Eaſtcheap. It is a rectory, founded in the year 1321, 


and was originally in the abbot /and convent. of St, Saviour's Bermondſey: at 


whoſe diſſolution it came to the crown; and the patronage has continued there 
ever ſincs. This church when burnt down in 2666, was rebuilt of ſtone, and 


* 


1s pretty, though ſmall: the outſide is handſome, and the inſide well adorned. 


* 7 
— — 


The pariſh of St. Botolph Billingſpate was then annexed to it, the patronage 0 
1e UL OL, 5 Bun Was then an! to it, the patronage o 
aich en aun nasse way.t 8 ee „ the patronage of 

eing in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's; they and the crown preſent 
Alternately to the united livings. | a 


4B 


patron of the Engliſh nation. It is denominated St. George of Botolph-lane, Botolph- 
. | de 2 ö > . 110 : {3 Ws {$51 lane, 
e, near the middle of the hill that leads from 
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e een 
kl I  Bihopſgateward.,— 
Boudda- 54 Hs ward is called from the gate which ſtood nearly in the centre of it: 


me 4 for being of large extent it is diſtinguiſhed into Biſhopſgate without the 
wall, and W ns though both under the fame alderman. It ig 
bounded on the eaft by Aldgate ward, Portfoken ward, and part of the Tower 
liberty; on the ſouth by Langbourn ward ; on the weſt 'by Broad-ſtreet ward, 
and Moorfields ; 4nd on the north by Shoreditch. It extends from the bars at 
the north end near Spital-ſquare, on both ſides of the way, including almoſt 


half of Houndſditch, as far as the pump, at the corner of St. Martin's Outwich , 


and then winding by the weſt corner of Leadenhall, down Gracechurch-ſtreet, 
is divided into four precinCts ; and the part within into five. Bs 
Principal The herb market belonging to Leadenhall, which is as large and well ſupplied. 
paces in by any in London, is in this ward: but the other diviſions of Leadenhall market 
D , ons 
Biſhopſgate- ſtreet is a long open ſtreet; but as it all eſcaped the great fire, 
excepting the ſouth weſt corner; many of the houſes ſtill remain ſpecimens of 
the old irregular wooden buildings, that compoſed the town before that memora- 
ble #ra. The ſouth end was again burnt in 1765; and on the weſt fide within 
two or three doors from Cornhill was erected that grand ſpacious houſe of pub- 
lic entertainment, now known by the name of the London tavern. 
Great St. Helens, in which ſtands the church of the ſame name, is a hand- 
ſome large court on the eaſt ſide of Biſhopſgate-ftreet within, well inhabited; 
and is made more agreeable by the rows 9 round the churchyard in the. 
e rr... EOS 8 Brin. 7 
Little St. Helens adjoining is another large court, with ſeveral good timber 


to the ſouthweſt corner oppoſite Fenchurch-ſtreet. The ward without the wall 


houſes in it. Tt was formerly a conyent of black nuns founded in the: reign: of 


king Henry III. the remains of which were -purchaſed by the Leatherlellers 
company, where they have their hall, as will preſently be mentione 2 


Following the eaſt ſide of the ſtreet, without the wall is Devonſhire ſquare at 
the bottom of a narrow ſtreet called Devonſhire- ſtreet. Here Was formerly a 
large houfe built by Jaſper Fither one of the ſix clerks in Chancery; whoſe for- 
tune not being anſwerable to his houſe, it was called Fiſher's Folly. This houſe 
afterward belonged to the earl of Oxford, and laſtly to the counteſs of Devon- 


ſhire ; whoſe name is till preſerved to the ſtreet and ſquare built on the ſpot. 


The ſquare confiſts of good buildings, inhabited by merchants, and per. 
ſons of wealth: in the middle ſtands a gilt Mercury upon à pedeſtal caryed 
with other figures on each fide, and aſcended by three ſteps, ineloſed with 
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Chap. VIII. BIS HOPSGATE WARP. 555 
About 300 yards north eaſt from this ſquare, was antiently a large cloſe called 

Taſſel cloſe; from its being planted with taſſels or teazels for the uſe of cloth- 

workers. This cloſe was afterward lett to the croſs - bow- makers, who uſed to 

exerciſe a game here of ſhooting at the popinjay. On the inyention of gun pow- 

der and the decline of archery, it was ſurrounded with a brick wall, and ſetved 

as an Artillery ground, where the gunners of the Tower uſed weekly to fire 
with braſs pieces of cannon againſt a butt of earth: the laſt prior of St. Mary 

Spital granted over this Artillery ground for thrice 99 years for the exerciſe of 

great and ſmall artillery z and hence this ground became ſubject to the Tower. 

King Henry VIII. gave the company a charter which was afterward confirmed 
by queen Elizabeth ; and in 1622 an armoury was erected in it, containing 500 
ſetts of arms. The company at length. grew ſo numerous that this ground was 
too ſmall for them; and when they removed to the preſent Artillery ground, 

| this ſpot was diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Old Artillery ground. It is now 
occupied by Duke ftreet and Stuart-ſtreet ; which compoſing one of the Tower 
liberties, the inhabitants are under the Tower juriſdiction, OO 

On the welt ſide of Biſhopſgate- ſtreet without the wall, is a ſtreet and ſeveral 
courts known by the general name of Old-Bethlehem or Bedlam : here formerly 
ſtood a priory, founded A. D. 1246, by Simon Fitzroy, alias Fitzmary, ſheriff 
of London, for the ſupport of a community of brothers and ſiſters that wore a 


* 4 


"ſtar upon their outer garments; and dedicated to St. Mary of Bethlehem. At 
the diſſolution of monaſteries, Henry VIII. gave this houſe to the city of London, 
who converted it to an hoſpital for the cure of lunatics. In the year 1569, Sir 
Thomas Rowe, lord mayor, cauſed about an acre of ground belonging to the ho- 
ſpital, to be incloſed within a brick wall; as a common burial ground for the 
uſe of ſuch pariſhes as had not convenient grounds of their own *. The incon- 
venient ſituation of this hoſpital, with its incapacity to receive the number of 
unhappy objects that offered, proved: the occaſion of erecting a building in the 
neighbourhood better adapted to the purpoſe. Old Bethlehem the principal ſtreet 
has of late been much improved in its buildings. IE 5 
On the ſpat where Gretham college ſtood in Broad- ſtreet, is now erected a Exciſe 
large uniform convenient ſtone fronted building for the Exciſe office ; which Oe. 
was removed hither from the Old Jewry +. It conſiſts of three ſtories; ſo that 
there are four extenſive ranges of offices for clerks in the ſeveral departments of 
the Exciſe ; for the ready finding of which, the buſineſs tranſacted in the reſpec- 
tive rooms is expreſſed over the doors. This office is conducted by nine com- 
miſſioners whoſe ſalaries are 1000 J. each; who have under them a great number 
of ſubordinate officers and clerks both within and without the houſe. Theſe 
receive the produce of exciſe on beer, ale, and ſpirituous liquors ; on tea, 
coffee, and chocolate; on malt, hops, ſoap, ſtarch, candles, paper, callicoes, 
gold and filver wire, vellum, parchment, bides and ſkins, plate, and wheel 
carriages, collected all over England; and pay it into the exchequer. For the 
collecting, ſuryeying, &c. of which monies, and things exciſeable, they have 


Jid. p. 133 ante. 1 Vi. p. 132, 439, 440» ante. 


J 0 A, us vyiy. "» . . 1 ; 5 +4 TY" { e 1 Nan * A 
— incredible number of out- door officers in all parts of the kingdom, ſtationed 
within certain diſtricts, to gauge, and to prevent frauds and loſs in the duties or 


exciſe. Before tlie commiſſioners are tried all frauds committed in the ſeveral 


commiſſioners of appeal for a re-heari ng. 
London On the welt fide of Biſhopſgate ſtreet Without, is the London workhouſe; a. 
hoaſe. large commodious building, - eſtabliſhed for the relief and employment of the 

poor, and the puniſtitment of © vagrants.'and diſorderly perſons. A corporation 


the preſident and governors fot the poor of the city of London and liberties 
thereof. After the reſtoration, the inſtitution was formed by the full legiſlative 
authority *; and the governors were conſtituted a body corporate, with a com- 
mon ſeal. The 15 Manser oe the time being was appointed preſident; the 


20, and the common-council were impowered to rate the reſpectiye wards, 
precincts, and pariſhes of this city, for the ſupport of this workhouſ. 

The ſeveral pariſhes formerly paid 18. a week for each child they had in the 

workhouſe, befide their aſſeſſments: but, at Michaelmas, in 1751, the gover- 


they belong ſhould'be taken into the houſe: and it has been further reſolved, 
that only ſuch children ſhall be taken in as are committed by the magiſtrates of 
the City, found begging in the ſtreets, pilfering on the keys, or lying about in 
glaſschouſes, and uninhabited places. They are dreſſed in ruſſet cloth, with a 
round badge upon their breaſts, repreſenting a poor boy and a ſheep, with this 
motto, God, providence is bur inheritance; - And when arrived at a proper age, 
he boys are bound out apprentices, to trades or ſea ſervice; and the girls placed 
J / . . HOOSHEN 3211s" 
In another part, called the Keeper's fide, are confined beggars and vagrants, 


* 3 = 


who are kept to hard labour, in beating of hemp and waſhing of linen. All of 
which are not only ſupported, but in caſe of ſickneſs, and other accidents, have 
advice, phyſic, aud furgery, gratis. Since Ludgate priſon has been pulled 
| down, the debtors, citizens of London, are impriſoned here, in apartments allot- 
Is EY: tell for that purgae;* 257 . 392161 SyNOTY 515 91: 
Wo | Leather Between Great and Little St. Helens but properly in the latter, ſtands Leather- 
oe ſeller's-hall, being part of the old nunnery before mentioned; which was pur- 
a chaſed by the company from the crown; and notwithſtanding its antiquity, it 
_ KC mäaay be ſaid to vie wick moſt of the halls in London, for neatneſs and conv:- 
1 nience; for a magnificent ſcreen adoned with fix columns of the Tonic order, 


L and for a ceiling of fretwork. d em a : 
There are three pariſh churches in this ware. Wi 8. 
Chorch In Great St. Helens is the pariſh church of the ſame name, fo denomi- 

of Great nated from its dedication to St. Helen the mother of Conſtantine the _ 


Helens, '# 5 


© 


„Stat. 13 & 14 Car. II. e. 12 


a5 Fr 
: * 


%% ' | FESBORY (OF EON DON. ii Bot 


branches of the revenue under their direction Without any appeal; except to the 
Fr this purpoſe was erected by the houſe of commons in 1649, by the name of 
_ corporation was allowed to purchaſe lands or tenements te the annual value of 


' nors'came to a reſolution, that no more children paid for by the pariſſies to which 


who have no honeſt means of ſupport; and lewd women taken up in the ſtreets, 


ry * — 7 - 
Rat 2. 1 . 8 2 . 


till the ſuppreſſion of their eonvent; when coming to the crown it was granted by 


irregular in the gothic ſtyle, with very large windows; and the ſteeple is a ſmall. 


the north end of Houndſditch, ſtands the pariſh church of St. Botolph Biſhopſgate, 2 . 
1 OP . - 


Engliſh Saxon Saint, who died about the year 680. But the firſt rector we have 


Chap. VIII. .BISHOPSGATE WAR D. 3 557 
The patronage. of this church appears to have been anciently in lay hands; for 
one Ranulph, about the year 1180, granted it to the dean and canons of St. 
Paul's, by whom. it was ſome time after granted to William, ſon of William, 1 
the Goldimith, who founded the priory of St. Helen; on the prioreſs and nuns. 
of which he conferred the advowſon thereof, in whom it continued till the ſup- 
preflion of their convent in 1539, when it came to the crown. Edward VI. in 
the year 1551, granted the advowſon to Nicholas, biſhop of London, and his 
ſucceſſors; which was confirmed by queen Mary in the year 155 3. But it hav- 
ing been ſince re-granted to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's they now collate: 
, . d ra 
This. church eſcaped the fire of London in 1666, and is a gothic ſtructure. of 
the lighter kind, conſiſting of a plain body, with large windows. The tower 
was not built till the year 1669, and is wrought with ruſtic at the corners, 
crowned with a turret and dome, with a bell in it. In this church are ſeveral 
very curious monuments ; particularly that of Francis , Bancroft, one of the 
lord-mayor's officers, who having in a courſe of years amaſſed a very conſiderable -_ 
fortune by oppreſſive means, left the principal part of it in truſt to the draper's 
company to found and maintain an alms-houſe and a ſchool, andto keep this monu- 
ment in repair. He is embalmed, in a cheſt made with a lid having a pair of 
hinges without any faſtening ; and a piece of ſquare glaſs in the lid juſt over his 
face, It is a very plain monument, almoſt ſquare; and has a door for the ſex- 
ton, on certain-occaſions, to go in and clear it from duſt and cobwebs. The 
miniſter has twenty ſhillings for preaching a ſermon once a year in commemora- 
tion of Mr. Bancroft's charities; on which occafion the alms-men and ſcholars 
attend at church, and are entertained with a good dinner. i 

Near the corner of Little St, Helens, with the front to Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, is gt Ethel 
the church of St. Ethelburg; ſo called from its dedication to Ethelburga, the burg's 
firlt chriſtian Saxon princeſs, daughter to Ethelbert king of Kent, the firſt urch. 
chriſtian Saxon prince, and patron to Auſtin the monk, the Engliſh apoſtle. _. 
The advowſon, which is a rectory, was in the prioreſs and nuns of St. Helen, 


; 


m 


queen Elizabeth. to the - biſhop of London and his ſucceſſors, who have ever ſince 
collated. and inducted to the living. JJ 
This church is very ancient, having eſcaped the fire of London: the body is 


po 


ſpire, on a low ſquare tower. 


On the weſt fide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet juſt without the wall, and oppoſite. to gt. Bo. 0 * i 


which appears to be of very ancient foundation, dedicated, to St. Botolph, an 


gate. 


any account of was John of Northampton, who reſigned the ſame on the 1414 1 
of June 1323, at which time it was, and ſtill remains, in the gift of the biſhop 1 
of London. The old church, which was built of brick and ſtone, eſcaped the | —_ 


fre of London, but became fo ruinous, that the parithioners thought it neceſſary 
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HISTORY OF LONDON: Bo . 


to apply to parliament to enable them to raiſe a new ehureh: which was begun in 
745 46d finiſhed two years after. „ ee Sal; | 1 


preſent ſtructure is maſſy and ſpacious; the body is built with brick, wa 
well enlightened, and the roof hid by a handſome baluſtrade. The ſteeple 


 thoogh heavy has a magnificent appearance; but it has been juſtly remarked 
that in the centre of the front under it, where every ſpectator would expect to find 


a principal entrance, he is ſhut out by a dead wall, and muſt enter the church by 
ſmall fide doors *. Inſtead of a door, in the centre of the front is a large, plain, 


aàrtched window, decorated at a diſtance with pilaſters of the Doric order. Over 


this window is a feſtoon, and above that an angular pediment: on each fide is a 
door, erowned with windows, and over theſe are others of the port hole kind; 


above which riſes a ſquare tower, crowned with a dome, whoſe baſe is circular, 


and ſurrounded by a baluſtrade in the fame form; by the fide of which, on the 
corners of the tower, are placed urns with flames. From this 200 riſes a ſeries 
of coupled Corinthian pillars, fapporting other urns like the former, and over 
them rifes the orgive dome, crowned with a very large vaſe, with flames. 
The roof within-fide is arched, except over the galleries, and two rows of Corin- 
thian columns ſupport both the galleries and arch, which extends over the body 
of the church, neatly adorned with fret work 
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THE ward of Bread-ſtreet is named from its principal ſtreet, which was 
antiently the bread market; for by the records it appears that in 1302, 

30 Edw. I. the bakers of London were ordered to fell no bread at their houſes. 
but in the open market. ; r 5 
Bread ſtreet ward is bounded on the north and north-weſt by the ward of Far- 
ringdon within; on the eaſt by Cordwainer's ward; on the ſouth by Queenhithe 
ward ; and on the weſt by Caſtle Baynard ward. It begins in Chedpfide on the 
north, and runs on the ſouth fide from where the ſtandard, to where the croſs 
formerly ſtood, then called Goldſmiths-row. It extends on the ſouth in Wat- 


| ling-ftreet up almoſt to the houſe next to St. Auguſtin's church on the north fide; 


on the ſouth ſide, up to the Old Change; and down the ſame at the eaſt fide, by 
the weſt end of Maiden-lane, or Diſtaff-lane, to Knightrider-ſtreet, or, as that 
part is called, Old Fiſh-ſtreet; and all the north fide of the ſaid ſtreet, till over 
againſt the Trinity church and Trinity-lane. N 


Principal This ward is divided into thirteen precincts, and the principal ſtreets and places 
Areets. are, Watling-ſtreet, Bread-ſtreet, Friday- ſtreet, Diſtaff-lane, Baſing- lane, with 


the eaſt ſide of the Old Change, from the corner of St. Auſtin's gate to Old 
Fiſh; ſtreet; the north fide of Old Fiſh- ſtreet and Trinity-lane, with pM 


he. Engliſh ArchiteQure, P+ 17. 
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Chap- IX. B RE AD-S TRE ET WARD. „„ 
of the ſouth fide of Cheapſide, betwixt: Friday-ſtreet, and St. Mary-le-Bow vo _ 
rch. l a1 „ | | 
co the weſt- ſide of Bread- ſtreet there formerly ſtood one of the city compters 35d. 
or priſons 3 which in the year 1555, was removed into Woodſtreet, on account fireet = "2 
of the enormities diſcovered in Breadſtreet compter. Richard Huſband the Compter. 
keeper, having the property of this compter by leaſe, the corporation could not ; Y 
remove him out of it; therefore finding him incorrigible on this ſecurity, they 
built the compter in Woodſtreet, and took the priſoners out of his cuſtody *. 5 
In Baſing-lane on the ſouth ſide is an antient building called Gerard's-hall, Gerard's-. 
now converted into an inn. Tradition has handed down an abſurd ſtory that ball inn. 
this was the reſidence of one Gerard a giant; and they uſed to ſhewea fir pole in 
the hall which reached to the roof, as the ſtaff he uſed to run with in the 
wars. 5 iin bus Ting 230 t/ 18 87 
But Stow furniſhes the moſt probable hiſtory of this old building: according 
to him it is erected on the remains of a manſion houſe of the ancient family of 
Giſors, ſome of whom for ſeveral generations ſerved the chief offices in the 
magiſtracy of this city: it was in thoſe days called Giſor's-hall. John Giſor, 
mayor of London, was owner of it in 1245, and by deſcent it came to another 
John Giſor in 1386, who made a feoffment of it. So that we are to look upon 
the preſent appellation of Gerard's-hall to be no other than à corruption of 
Giſor's-hall. The old arched vault under this houſe ſupported by ſixteen pillars ;- 
are curious remains of antiquity. 1 f 
On the north fide of Great Diſtaff- lane ſtands Cordwainers Hall; or the hall of Cord. 
the company of Shoemakers. This is a handſome brick building, in the wainer's 
principal room of which are two good pictures, of king William III. and queen . 
Mary. Sn | | 
There are at preſent two churches in this ward; that of Allhallows Bread Church of : 
ſtreet ſtands at the ſouth eaſt angle where Breadſtreet and 'Watling: ſtreet interſect . 
each other: it owes its name to its dedication to-all the ſaints and to its ſituation. Bread- 
It is a rectory and. a peculiar: belonging to the archbiſhop, of Canterbury, con- tree. 
veyed to him in 1365, by: the prior and chapter of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, in 
return for favours conferred:on.them.. It is an: ancient foundation, the regiſter | 
of the rector thereof giving Walter de Sonnebres the rectory of this church in 
l 284, con” e had been. preſented by the prior and chapter of Chriſt Church, 
ranterbur 7. £15 18 | | i 4 | 8 
The'old. church being burnt dowmin the fire of London 1666, the preſent 
edifice was. erected in 1684. conſiſting of a plain body, with a ſquare tower, 86 _ 
feet high, divided into four ſtages, with arches near the top. It is finifhed' with 1 
2 baluſtrade,. and four pinnacles at the corners. Within it is handſomely Mainnk = 
ſeoted and pewed, the pulpit finely.carved, the ſounding-board veneered, a net 9 
gallery at the weſt end, and a ſpacious altar piece well adorned and beautified. „ i 
* 


The pariſh church of St. John the Evangeliſt burnt down in 1666, (aud after- 
wards united to Allhallows) was a rectory, and ſtood on the eaſtt fide .of Friday _— 
| ; mY 5 ſtreet, , 0 'M 


-_ 


"Fig. P. 129, ant. 
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is covered with lead, and the floor paved with Purbeck ſtone. Within there is g 
neat wainſcot gallery at the weſt end, and the pulpit is enriched : the altar- piece 


is handſomely adorned; and the communion table ſtands 1 a Ges of 4 


black and white marble. 


The patronage of St. Mildred being i in w_ faraily of the Criſps barotiets, al 4 


that of St. curry en e in uche crown ; 0” preſent e to 15 
united livings. 1 1 10% 


1 20 * ww Te 


B ridge ward within. 


—— 4 
* * 
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HIS Rag ree6ives its name frim Londuu bridge which, Fei 4 part of 
it; and when the bridge was lined with houſes on each tide, three of the 


gate ward; on the north by Langbourn ward; and on the welt * Candlewinh 


and Dowgate wards. _ 19 


From the end of the bridge on the Southwark fide of the river, it e 


northward up Gracechurch ſtreet to the corner of Lombard- ſtreet and Fenchurch- 


ſtreet, including the greateſt part of the alleys and courts on the eaſt fide, and 
on the weſt ſide all the alleys, courts and lanes in Thames ſtreet, on both ſides to 


Mew-keyy part of Michael's-lane; and part of Crooked-lane. _  _ $9: 


tions, the one of the ſtate in which it ſtood for _—_— centuries, and the other as 


it now appears under its Tate reparation.” 
This bridge was: firſt determined on in the year 11763; and the ahnen :of 


Ane to Peter, curate of Colechurch, A celebrated architect of that age⸗ 
AJ 


8 5 #*. 4 14 
S -» * * ” 4 


HES TO ORT OF Lemon: a 
* ide ſtreet, next Watling-ſtreet. It was founded about the fame time as Allbitto 4 
and was in the gift of the prior and chapter of Chriſt church, Canterbus 45 k 
till they conveyed it, with the aforeſaid an to the archbiſhop of CA 8 
terbu © "031749 
a ſame ſide of Bread- ſtreet, a little below Bafing-lane, is the parih J 
church of St. Mildred Bread- ſtreet; ſo called from its dedication to Mildred, 
Saxon ſaint, abbeſs of a monaſtery on the iſle of Thanet, and daughter to g 
prince of Welt Anglia; and from its fituation. It is a reftory, founded about 
the year 1300, by lord Trenchant, of St. Albans. But it had neither yeſtry 
room nor church yard till 1428, when Sir John Chadworth, or Shad worth, by: 
his will gave a veſtry and church yard to the pariſhioners, and a parſonage bout | 
to the rector. After this church was burnt down in 1666, it had the pariſh of St. 
Margaret Moles united to it, and has been rebuilt in a very handſome manner 
in 1683. The front is built of free- ſtone; the other parts of brick. The roof 
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8 14 3 into which the ward was divided, were on the bridge. It is bound- 
ed on the ſouth by Southwark and the river Thames; on the eaſt by Billingſ- 


The pr L ae e object in this ward is the bridge, which admits of b deſcrip- 4 
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Gap X BRID'GE-WARD WITHIN. „ 
«has been mentioned in the hiſtory u. To what is there -ſaid deſcriptive of COP: 
L66don: bridge man nor be added, that it appears; difficult to account for the. 
motijes of building babitations on . ſtrange, ſo inconyenient, and fo perilbus 
+ ſpot as on each fide. a public bridge over 2. wide river! and at a time When 
"+ firma was not rendered precious by aſſiduous agriculture, or by a land tax. 
the bridge was loaded with wooden houſes, which reduced the 


eren 
Yet ſo it was, | , . M 
paſſage over to a narrow ſtreet of 20 feet wide; and in this crouded ſtate it re- 
mained for 500 years! That the abſurdity below might correſpond with that 
above, the paſſage under the arches was contracted by enormous platforms, built 
| round the decaying piers, called ſterlings; which dammed up the water ſo muß 
that at the return of the tide, the river above the bridge is nearly five feet 
| higher than it is below. So that during the ebb, the water through every arch 
| forms ſo many cataracts; pouring down with a tremendous roar, and whirling 
round on the lower fide in foaming eddies, as ſoon as diſengaged from the con- 
ſinement. Adyantage was taken of this waterfall in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
| to ſupply the neighbouring parts of London and Southwark with water, by fixing 
water wheels in the arches next the London fide of the bridge: and the preſerva- 
tion of theſe water works has ever ſince been thought a ſufficient objection to the 
reſtoting a free paſſage to the current; though the navigation through the bridge 
| is ſo dangerous, that ſcarcely a week paſſes without the lofs of lives in theſe artifi- 
cial ſtreights. At the time when it became neceſſary to add the ſterlings in 
order to preſerve the foundations of piers, it would have been wiſer fo have taken 
the bridge down and built a new one upon more correct principles. The money ex- 
pended in thoſe prepoſterous additions, with the annual ſums laid out in ſupporting 
them, excluſive of the laſt enormous. charge, would have been more than ſuf- 
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ficient to have reared a new fabric. It has often been ignorantly aſſerted, that | 
the arches of the bridge were originally conſtructed. in the preſent manner, to : {if 
reſtrain the ebbing of the tide, and preſerve the navigation of the river above the J j 
bridge; and that if the arches were widened, the tide would ebb away ſo faſt, wo 
that there would be ſcarcely any navigation above the bridge a little after high : 1 I 
vater. But had theſe objectors once conſidered, that the river is navigable far ; Fj i 
above the reach of the tide, they would never have thought of advancing fo : 1 
weak an argument . V fr oo nn  rE wb 
By virtue of an act of. parliament, the houſes in 1758 were at laſt taken 4 
away g, the bridge was widened, and a handſome foot pavement was made on 1 
cach fide, guarded with ſtone baluſtrades. Below, two of the middle arches were = 
thrown into one ſemicircular arch, by taken up the pier between them: but by ff 
| wyudiciouſly drawing up the-piles originally driven there, the current waſhed 
away the foil ſo much as to endanger the two piers on each fide. For the ſecu- 
ity of the bridge therefore nk quantity of ſtones was thrown into the 
tier under the new arch, to preſerve the foundation; but even this precaution 
has not cleared up all doubts of its ſafety. In fact, a new bridge, as before 
obſerved, was abſolutely nec ſſary, and ſhould have been built inſtead of repairing 
Nn I t Gwynn's London and Weſtm. Improved p. 120 
ep. 137, 440, ante. © Nt 35 Nia. p. 385, 390. . 
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nour on the city of London, improved the navigation of the river, and been a n0 Abele. 
duſefal Senderent. 1 f which an immenſe ſum! of mone NY hn "ng 
i 5 away, the bridge itſelf is left a greater nuſance than it was 5 Wa eine | 
to the prodigious rapidity of the ſtream under the great arch) with this actin i 
aggrayation, that it will very probably be cohtinually calling in the aid of quac. 
kery, and remain a continual ex expence and . to the preſent age, $M by 
no Sete deſerve ſuch treatment *. de oh oft att! en 889 105 
n the calt fide of Fifftaftrekt fill; im 4 fall Nfuake open to the fireet) "nh 
that 2155 pillar deligned” by Sir Chriſtophe Wien, and built to tits the 
remembrance of the burning of TO 7 it 16663 emphatically called the hh 
17 05 This is juſtly deriva the nobleſt 'tiodetn to umn in tlie world; and 
may in ſome reſpects vie with the moft celebrated of antiquity; which are 'conſe- 


crated to the names of Traj an and Antoninus. Nothing indeed can be more 


ridiculous than its fituation, ' excepting the'rexſon-att}; Igned for it 3! for Had it been 
raiſed where Cheapfi de conduit ſtood; it would have deen as effectual a memo 
rial of the wisfortune it is deſigned to record; it would have added ab 


igexpre ible. beauty to the viſta, and would have received as much as it gave . 


is column, which is 24 feet higher than Trajan $ pillar at Rome, 16 bullt 

of: Portland ſtone, of the Doric order and flüted. Its altitude from the- ground! is 
27 feet; z the g reateſt diameter of the ſhaft or body” ef the bolumn . is 25 fekt; 

the ground Soft, 'or bottom of the pedeſtal 18 28 feet ſquate; and this pedeſtal 


| is 49 feet Big h. 'Oyer the capital i 15 an iron balcony,” encompaſſing a cone 42 


feet high, ſupp e be blazing urn of gilt braſs . Within is a large ſtale-caſe 
of Hack th rble,, containing 345 ſteps, Fitch Nr half broad; and fix 
inches thick 9. I 281 11. .onditwan 8 b23251 fl of tha 
rhe 74 ide of 1 7 dar is atreg with: Lertsbbes ii by ale er. 
RN & Mr. Cibbet, father to the late Poet Laureat, Colley Cibber;-in Which 
9 5 en principal, figures are donę in altb, and the reſt in . frelieus. That 
to if ich the eye is particularly directed is a female, repreſenting the oity of 


London, fitting in a languiching poſture on a heap” of runs. Behind is 5 


gradually raiſing her up; and at Her ſide, a woman; Tepreſenitinss Providence, 
Nag touches her with one hand, while, with a winged ſeepter in the other, 
| 1 her to "regard two dee 3 in the clouds; ont with a cornucopia, | 
e ; plenty, the othet with a palm branch; the emblem of peace? At her 


feat ig Wi Five. to ſhew that by induſtry and application the greateſt misfor- 


WAR. e Be OE Fr grad TAPE, are eitizenb Cxulting at his endenvouts 
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t ub . oe, 2011 11569 a9 2114 9 **ity%s add 13 Of Tio) 2 we 
© + Ralph's Critical Revi of the Public Ratings |; F Six 1 Wopher Wren, u who Was po Wee an aftrono- 


ave puilt the 


| Len n. and 2d editio | Nomer a architekt, Ts ape vis to. 
"y 7 be e a 1155 Wich be g cc. Pye wü her tur n e. tube to 


cat's Sir Geiler opinion, Es y ing. 3 the paie)lax. of \the & n by. Hes different 
e RCA 


the ragon, from 


coloſſal, 5 f the ſt 
np gh bound if 3 W e ae ibn Ka 22 Nane ee e put Räd 


manner of the Roman pillars, which termind ing it was liable to be. ſhaken by the motion of the 
with thehſtatues of Hou rCaſars , or [fo fgure,ere | coaches and caris almoſt conſtantly paſſing by, he 
of a woman crowned with an ch es laid that thought page. Biogr, We Ac row 
* cop of * wich ache . L | v2 5 
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| fre Her Hand beneath, in the midſt of the xuiiis, as a dragon, the ſuppor- 


to 
105 at tlie north end, (is a vie u of the city in flames ; the anhabitants in con-, 
fternation; with treit arms ektended upmand, and) erying for aſſiſtance, Oppor, 
ite the city, on an elevated pavernent; ſtands the King, ina Roman habit, With 
| Irarel on his head; and a truncheon in his hand who approaching her, Som- 
ds three of his attèendants to deſleadto:rthtr- frlief the ſuſt repreſents the 


gciences, with 4 winged Head and cirrle of naked boys dancing theregp, and 


din nt | 
1 the ſecond is Architecture, with a. plan in one hand, and 4 ſquare and pair 
of compaſſes in the other: the third is Liberty waving a hat in the air, and 
ſewing her joy ar the pleafing/proſpect-of ebe elch s :perdy1 reoovetys Behind, 
the king ftands his Prether, che duke of Tork, with:agarland in e ang ty, 
crown the riſing city, and a ſword in the other for her defenee;, The two: 
figures behind him are Juſtice and Fortitude ; the former with a coronet, and the 
latter with a reined lion; and under the 2 in a vault, appears Envy 
raving a bert: in dhe upper part of the Background; the ge egtee vs ien 
of the city is repreſented by Caffolds and unfiaiſhed houfes, With, Bülldefs at 


11 7 190 112 11 18 3822 ue i! 4 fr — a h 7 ” 
, 100 foils gagrbaog? 1 


work on d i]: E189 4 > 3 | 1 77 Deen rea 2814 * 0 f 2” 
2 A+ 0 3 2 4 > 3 fic I | #0. {43 : Lal . thi e898? 1 r 1. lader 12 810 Pp Grit in " 
The in cript ns on the other 1 ides of the ba e of 1 s column are pie L. and. 
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tranſlated halo N. „ cf 1h bog ap ee [2093 ian 
Fe | 64, WW 18114 1 111 ET 1 £79 ne r Cc 2, - Is 75 5 About 
. e ke 3640; in ine SUE fall B35; y £412; 1210 rain 2 dy 
* The north and ſouth ſides of the pedeſtal have | moſt terrible firs brake: out, which, driven on by a 
each a Latin inſcription, one deſcribing the deſola- | high wind, not only waſted, the, adjacent Parts, but. 
tion of this city, and the other its reſtoration, That | alſo) places. Mryttmote, . 
on the north fide Tuns thus? Ds fury i it conſumed 8g churches, the, city gates, 
« Anno Chriſti CIODCEXVI. Die 11. Nonis | Gaildhall, many public ſtractures, hol N 
„ Septembris, hinc un Orientem, pedum CCI inter- libraries, a vaſt number of ſtately edifices, 13, 200 
« yallo (quæ eſt hujuſee columnæ altitado) erupit | dwelling-houſes, 400 ſtreets; of 26 wards,” it utterly 
« de media nocte incendium, quod vento ſpirante | deſtroyed 15, and leſt 8 others ſhattered and half 
« hauſit etiam longinqua, &c. partes per omnes] burnt. [The ruins of the city were, 436 acres, from 
«© populabundum ferebatur cum impetu & fragore | the Tower by the Thames ſide to the, Temple e ch, 
« incredibili. XXCIX templa, portas, preto- and from the narth-eaſt gate along the city wall to 
„rium, ædes publicas, ptochotrophia, ſcholas, Hoelborn- bridge. To the eſtates and fortunes „ 
« bibliothecas, inſularum magnum numerum, domus | citizens it was mereileſs, but to their, lives very ta- 
« CCINNOOO OOOCC, vices CD, abſumpſit: | vourable, that it might in all things reſemble the laſt - 
* de XXVI regionibus, XV funditus delevit, alias | conflagration of the world. The deſtruction was ſud- 
„VII laceras & femi-uftas reliquit. Urbis cadaver | den; for in a ſmall ſpace of time the ſame city was 
«ad CIOXXXVI jugera, hinc ab aree per Thameſis | ſeen-moſt flouriſhing, and reduced to nothing. Three: 
„ ripam ad templariorum fanum, illinc ab euro days after, when this fatal fire had baſed all human 
*« aquilonali portus ſecundum muros ad foſſæ fletanze | counſels and endeavours in the opinion of all, ag it, 
e caput, perrexit; adverſus opes-civium & fortunas were by the will of Heaven it ſtopped, and on every 1 
« infeſtum, erga viros innocuum, ut per omnia] ſide was extinguiſted. 15114 3 1 ; 9 3 7 Th 
“ referret ſupremam illam mundi exaſtionem. Velo““n“nr‚ßmcrn”r ts oo fy Gs 
* clades fuit; exiguum tempus eandem vidit civita- | The inſcription on the South is as follows. . | 
« tem florentiſſimam, & nullam. Tertio die, cum] Carolus II. C. Mart, F. Mag. Brit. Franc. & Hib. 
„jam evicerat humana conſilia & ſubſidia omnia, Rex. Fid. D. Princeps clementiſſimus, miſeratus 
* ccelitus, ut par eſt credere, juſſus ſtetit fatalis ignis ]“ luctuoſam rerum faciem, plurima fumantibus jam 
“& quaquaverſum elanguit.“ | $2 | tum ruinis, in ſolatium civium & unbis ſuæ graa-/ . 


| - Ry $9 % mentum providit, tributum remiſit, preces ordinis 
Tranſlated. ö ee 1% & populi Londinenſis retulit ad regni ſenatum, 
In the year of Chriſt 1666, the ſecond day of Sep-] qui continuo decrevit, ut publica opera pecunia 


tember, eaſtward from hence, at the diſtance of 202. publica, ex vectigali carbonis ſoſſilis oriunda, in 


cet, (the height of this column) about midnight, a | «© meliorem formam reſtituerentur; utique ædes rocky 
| | | l 8 & D. 
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> Nature in het hand with her numerbus breaſts ready to give afliſtance to 
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564 HISTORY OF LONDON: © Book II 
—— About 150 yards weſt of London bridge, in Thames-ſtreet, but with a back 
zer shall. front to the river, is Fiſhmonger's-hall ; -a handſome. capacious edifice of brick 
and ſtone. The front entrance is from Thames-ſtreet, by a paſſage, that leads 
into a large ſquare court, paved with flat ſtones, and encompaſſed by the great 
hall, the court-room, and other grand apartments, with galleries. Theſe are of an 
handſome conſtruction, and are ſupported by Ionic columns, with an arcade. 
The back-front, or that next the Thames, has a grand double flight of ſtone 
ſteps, by which we aſcend to the firſt apartments from the wharf. The door 
; is adorned with Ionic columns, and theſe ſupport an open pediment, in which 
is a ſhield,” with the arms of the company. The windows are ornamented with 
Kone cafes, the quoins of the building are wrought with ruſtic ; and in the 
whole of this front there is a great deal of ſolid beauty *. Within is the ſtatue 
of Sir William Walworth, Kat, fiſhmonger, who, when he was lord-mayor, 
iy Wa Tyers: ff o21lto ow: 8 ix N 


* & D. Pauli templum a fundamentis omni magnifi- | and, to perpetuate the memory hereof to poſſerity, 
*« centia extruerentur; pontes, portæ, carceres novi] they cauſed this column to be erected. The work 
«© fierent ; emundarentur jalvei,. vici ad regulam re- was carried on with diligence, and London is reſtored; 
* ſponderent, clivi complanarentur. aperirentur an- | but whether with \ ſpeed, or beauty, may be 
„ giportus,. fora & macella in areas ſepoſitas elimina- | made a queſtion, Three years time ſaw that finiſhed,, 
** rentur. - Cenfuit etiam, 'ut{- flngule' domus muris | which was ſuppoſed to be the buſineſs of an age. 


* intergerinis concluderentur, univerſe in frontem n 
e pari akitudine conſurgerent, omneſque parietes ſaxo The Eaſt fide of the pedeſtal has an inſeription, ex- 
preſſing the times in which this pillar was begun, con- 


; e quadrato aut coo latere ſolidarentur; utique p 
„ nemini liceret_ ultra ſeptennium zdificando immo- | tinued, and brought to 13 The words are theſe: | 
„ „3 | 


*rari, Ad hæe lites de terminis orituras lege lata | 2 1 
* preſcidit;. adjecit quoque ſupplicationes annuas, |. Richardo Ford, Eq; 
% & ad æternam poſterorum; memoriam H. C. P. C. own? Lond. 


Feſtinatur undique, reſurgit Londinum, majore A. D. CIoDeLXXI. | 
* celeritate an ſplendore incertum: unum ; triennium | perducta altius « 
*abſolvit quod ſeculi opus credebatur.” Seo. Waterman, Eq. pr. I 
1 44 Roberto Hanſon, Eq. pre. 
ranilated. 5 Gulielmo Hooker, Eq, præ. L 
Charles H. Son of Charles the Martyr, king of | Roberto Viner, Eq. pre. t 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, defender of the | Joſepho Sheldon, Eq. præ. 
faith, a moſt gracious prince, commiſerating the de- f | erfecta | 
- lorable ſtate of things, whilſt the ruins were yer Thoma Davis, Eq, præ. C 
moaking, provided for the comfort of his citizens, tt 1. 0 er 1011 0 
and the ornament of his city ; remitted their taxes, Anno Dom. 
and referred the petitions of the magiſtrates and inha- | MMDCLXXVII.“ 1 g 
bitants to the parliament, who immediately paſſed an | In one line continued round the baſe of the pedeſ- . 
act, that public works ſhould be reſtored to greater tal, under the above inſcriptions, are theſe following, 
beauty with public money, to be raiſed by an impoſi- | words in Engliſn. 8 . 
tion on coal; that churches, and the cathedral of St; } ** This pillar was ſet up in perpetual remembrance of I 
Paul's, ſhould be rebuilt from their foundations, with'| ** the moſt dread ful burning of this proteſtant city, a] 
all magnificence ; that bridges, gates, and priſons | ** begun and carried-on by the treachery and malice of il 
ſhould * new made, the ſewers Sante, the ftreets | *© the popiſh faction in the beginning of September, | 
made ftrait and regular, ſuch as were ſteep levelled, | “in the year of our Lord 1666, in order to the car- 8 
and thoſe too narrow made wider, markets and ſham-'|** rying on their horrid- plot for ern the pro- 4 
bles removed to ſeparate places. They alſo enacted, ©* teſtant religion, and Old Engliſh Liberty, and in- 
that e houſe ſhould be built with party walls, and | troducing popery and 1 | | m 
all in front raiſed of equal height, and thoſe walls all | This inſcription, upon the Duke of York's acceſ- · ct 
ſion to the crown, was immediately eraſed ; but foob T 


of ſquare ſtone or brick, 'and that no man ſhould delay 
beyond the ſpace of ſeven years. Moreover, care 
Was taken by law to prevent all ſuits about their 
bounds, Alſo anyiverlary prayers were enjoined ; 


after the revolution it was reſtored again. 
Engliſnh Architecture, p. 99. 


Vid. p. 78, ante. 
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orth eaſt corner of London bridge, ſtands the pariſh church of St. t V. 


At then 


i 
* 
* - A . 
5 n im WOE pa r Bae! ” 


ſo named from ĩts dedication to St. Magnus, who ſuffered martyrdom aus 


Magnus, its dedication | ed 
. the emperor Aurelian, in the city of Cæſarea, for the chriſtian religion, © 


* 


r 

The patronage of this church was anciently in the abbots and convents of Weſt- 
minſter and Bermondſey, who preſented alternately, till the general ſuppreffion 
of monaſteries ; when coming to the crown, queen Mary, in 1553, granted it 
to the biſhop of London, and his ſucceſſors, in whom it ſtill remains. 
The old church ſuffered in the general conflagration in .1666 ; and when 
rebuilt, was made the parochial church for this and the pariſh of St. Margaret, 
New Fiſh-ſtreet ; the monument now occupying the ſpot where the church of 
St, Margaret once ſtood. The patronage of this living was formerly in the 
abbot and convent, and biſhop of Wincheſter, but falling to the crown was 
ranted to the biſhop of London with the former. | 2h 3 | 
Fhe church of St. Magnus was rebuilt in 1676, but it was ſome years after 
that the ſteeple was added. It is a ſpacious and maſſy ſtone building, yet well 
ornamented. The corners have ruſtic quoins, the body is enlightened by tall 
arched windows, over each of which is a cornice, ſupported by ſcrolls ; and 
between theſe is a cherub over the center of each window. At the weſt end 
coupled pilaſters riſe, on each fide the door, from a plain courſe, and. ſupport a 
pediment. 'The roof is hid by a kind of Attic courſe, from which the tower riſes 
ſquare and plain; and from this the dial, which is richly but heavily ornamented 
projects over the ſtreet. . The courſe above this is adorned at the corners with 
coupled pilaſters of the Tonic order, ſupporting an open work in the place of a 
baluſtrade, with large urns at the corners, of an uncommon ſhape. From 
within this open work riſes the lanthorn, which alſo has Ionic pilaſters, and. 
arched windows in all the intercolumniations, The dome reſts upon theſe 
pilaſters; and on its crown is placed a piece of open work, like that which ſur- 
rounds the baſe of the lanthorn. On this is raiſed the turret, which ſupports 
the fane. Here is a peal of ten bell  _ 
When the houſes were taken away from London bridge, the weſt end of this 
church interfered with the foot way: the tower was therefore cleared of ſo much 
of the body of the church as incloſed it on each fide, and a foot paſſage was 
opened under the ſteeple ; which was eſteemed a hazardous undertaking, but by 


prudent care was ſafely compleated. 
At the ſouth weſt corner of Fenc 


r ITED Inno br,” 


” 
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hurch- ſtreet ſtands the pariſh church of St. gt. Ben- 


church. 


Bennet Grafs, or Grace-church ; ſo termed from its dedication to St. Benedict, e -qagg 


and its vicinity to the graſs or herb market, which was antiently kept before 
the weſt door of the church. It is a rectory, which has all along been in the 
gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, London. The ancient church was 
greatly damaged by the fire of London in 1666, and was rebuilt in 1685, 
moſtly of ſtone, with a very high ſpire on the tower: it was made the parechial, 
church for this and the pariſh of St. Leonard Eaſtcheap, which is annexed. to it. 


The patronage of St. Leonard was antiently in the prior and convent of Canter- 
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3%. HISTORY O0#*VONWON  _ my 
So bury, at preſent in the dean and chapter of that fee; who, will the dean n ? 

cChapter of St. Paul's, preſent in turn to the united living. 
| © Fhis is a very regular, convenient, and handſomie'chureh ; built without the 
h great articles of expence, columns, and porticos ; but from the juſtneſs of A 
. proportions, and regularity of all its parts, ſuperior to many, in which ig . 
rant extravagance. has laviſhed immenſe ſums. . It is ſmall, but well propor- 
tioned; the length is only 60 feet, and the breadth juſt half that meaſure: the 
height of the roof within is 32, but on the outfide'a plain cornice and batulleage | 
Taiſe it conſiderably higher, and better proportion it tô the ſteeple, which is f 49 
Net high. The ſteeple is compoſed of a ſpire and deme, raiſed upon a ſub. 
ſtantial ſquare tower, which is a juſt continuation of the body to Which it 
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HIS ward, as well as that of Bridge-ward within, takes its name from 
1 London bridge, as being beyond or without the bridge. By the ward af 
Bridge without, is intended the borough of Southwark; which came under the 

juriſdiction of the city by charter and by purchaſe . But though the charter 

of Edward VI. expreſſes that all and ſingular the inhabitants of Southwark ſhall 
| be under the magiſtracy and government of the mayor and officers of London, 
| as the citizens and infabiegr/ts of the ſaid city be and ought to be; andithat!the 

3 aid mayor, &c. ſhould have the fame juriſdiction in Southwark as in London; 
yet the juſtices of Surrey are nevertheleſs ſuffered to maintain an exerciſe of thiir 
authority in this borough ; for the ward is only nominal, and ſends no members 
to the court of common-council. The ſenior alderman” of London, who is 
termed father of the city, is therefore removed to this ward as an honourable 


finecure, which releaſes him from the fatigue of ward buſineſs. - 


— > i 16 49 
The borough of Southwark being properly no part of the city of London, the 
deſcription of it does not belong to this place; it is therefore reſerved for a 
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1 fo diſtinguiſhed before the great fire of London, as being one of the wideſt 
ſtreets mer wimir thewitleg 537 1 ono ins ao Dionne 2% Jo ay am 


* Engliſh Architecture, p. 28 f Fid, Appendix, No. XXV. XXXIL and XL 
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6 YT 1 
This ward is bounded on the north and eaſt by Biſhopſgate-ward, on the Fa tn 
auth by Cornhill-ward and Wallbrook-ward, and on the weſt by Calemanrlrics. - 


ſo r e ny ah #p 
ſtreet-ward. It is divided. into ten precincts; and extends from the caſt corner 


iton-g at e oyer the common- ſewer, near the back gate of Bethlehem-hoſpital in 
Tofdofi wall, in the north- welt; from the eaſt corner of Allhallows church 
on Londpn wall Where New-Broaf-ftreet' begins, in the north, to the iron 
Lothbury, in the ſouth weſt; up Pig-ſtreet- to the pump facing St. Benne 
mp, near the north-eaſt corner of 


Fink's church in tie fouth ; and from the pump, 8 5 
Outwich's church-wall in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, in the ſouthreaſt, to 


St. Martin 


Scalding- alley in the Poultry, now called St. Mildred's court, which is the ſouth 


367 
— — 


welt exttemity. Within theſe limits are included, Threadneedle- ſtreet, both principa 
des; Bartholomew-lane'; Princes- ſtreet, almoſt as far as Catharine court, an, fireets. 


the eaſt fide; . both ſides of Lothbury, from the grate eaſtward „ Throgmorton- 
friars, and Wormwood-ſtreet, as far as Helmet-court, in the caſt; ſo much af 
London-wall as extends from the north-weſt corner of Old- Broad- ſtreet to the: 
grate near Bethlehem back gate, with the alleys and courts on the ſouth ſide, as 
tar as Swan-alley in Little Bell alley, Coleman: ſtreet pariſ . 


Pig-ſtreet, and Broad-Nreet, both ſides; Wincheſter-ſtreet, Auguſtine- 


In Threadneedfe ſtreet behind the Royal Exchange, but rather to the weſt- Bank or 


ngland- 


ward, cloſe to dt. Chriſtop 
io SEES 2 82 + @7's > We ſ the 2 . 42 | * > ; f 5 2. 
built in 1732; the Þitfinefs'of the company until that time having been tranſac- 
ted in Grocer's-Hall. This is a grand ſtone building in a good ſtile, only too heavisy 
ly decorated with'weighty ornaments *. The original front next Threadneedle 
ſtreet 18 about 88 feet in length; ofithe Tonic order, raiſed on a guſtic,;baſem gt., 
Through this front is a grand gate that opens into the court- yard, and leads, into: 
the great Hall. This is of the Corinthian order, with a pediment in; the, mid 


dle. Ilie top of the building is advrned with a baluſtrade and handſome vaſesz, 
and in the face f the above pediment is engraved: in relievo, the company's, 


ſeal, vis. Brita Ma fitting with her ſhield and ſpœar, and at hen feet a carnugor; 
pia pouring Chr Füft. The hall within this building is 79 feet long and ag feet 


broad, walnſcokted About eight feet high, with a fine fretwork ceiling, and is, 


adorned with the ſtatue of king William III. in a niche at the upper end. 


&'s church, ſtands the Bank of England, which was E 


4 41-T ii eee 5 Js © = 4 8 . 4 '5. Bt - 1 5 
Behinck thib is another quadrangle, with an arcade on the E, and W. tides, 


thereof: affd on the nofth ſide is the accomptint's office, Which is 60 feet long 
1 „„ rt had .iaty.. 2: - A 3 | : * 
and 28 feet broad. Over this and the other fides of the quadrangle, are handſome, 
apartments, with a fine” Raifzeaey! adorned with fret-work z and under it are; 


large vanſts, *Withftrong walls and iron gates, for the preſervation of the caſh and 


» PR 
. 11771 * 
511 11 7 « 


bullion. 


1 ConlidetaBle kdditivny Yay 8 lately been made to this edifice. All the adjoining 15 


houſes on the eat fide to Bartholomow lane, and thoſe occupying the weſt ſide 


of that lahe aloft to Lothbuty, have been taken down, and their place ſup; 


| plied 


69 


Ralph's Review of Publio Buildings, ad. edit. p. 8. 
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38 HISTORY OF BOND ON: pon. 
= plied with offices for the ſeveral departments of the pational fund. The 
offices have the advantage of being all on the ground floor, and are elegant! 
finiſhed both without and within; but are nevertheleſs open to conſiderabl. p - 
objections. The ſtreet view preſents a range of fluted columns in pairs, with 
arched intervals between, which point out where windows ought to be placed, 
inſtead of being filled up as they are with dead ſtone. This fault is more than 
meer matter of opinion, being much more perceptible within, where the offices 
are all ſupplied with light from ſmall glaſs domes in the roof. Theſe lantherng 
_ throwibg the light down perpendicularly, the reflection from the white paper of 
the books is too direct to the eyes of the clerks, a circumſtance. which is much 
complained of by them.  —* "x „ 
Theſe new offices compoſe one wing of the original front; an intention being 
aid to be formed of taking down St. Chriſtopher's church, which by the late 
opening of Threadneedle-fireet is deprived of great part of its, pariſh; and to 
erect another wing e wee with that now finiſhed. How far ſo extenſive 
a plan may anſwer the vaſt expence it will call for to compleat it, is a queſtion 
proper for the conſideration of thoſe who are immediately concerned: an indif- 
ferent ſpectator cannot view this expanded fabric without comparing it with the 
growth of the public debts negociated there; and trembling more for the ſafety 
of the one than of the other. M EE 
The Bank was eſtabliſhed in 1694 *, and is under the management of a 


_ governor, \ deputy governor, and 24 directors, who are annually elected by 1 
ballot, at general court of proprietors: the poſſeſſion of 4000/7. capital ſtock is ! 
the qualification for a governor, 3000/7. for a deputy governor, 2000/. for a { 

director; and the proprietor of 500/7. enjoys a vote in the general court. Theſe t 
| _ courts are to be held ſtatedly four times a year; or oftener on the demand of nine k 

All that triangular range of houſes in the front of the Bank, which divided b 
the weſt ends of Cornhill and Threadneedle-ſtreet, which formed the weſt fide h 
of Caſtle-alley, and met in an angle at the end of the Poultry; have lately been k 
taken down and handſomely rebuilt ſo as to open a wide ſtreet from the front 

| door of the Bank into Cornhill, and to render Threadneedle-ftreet and Cornhill f 
more ſpacious and open at the angle that parts them. The houſes that part this A 
Bank ſtreet from Caſtle-alley confiſt of handſome ſhops ; and the oppoſite fide of 
this ſhort ſtreet is all occupied by the Sun Fire office. It would have been B 
better if theſe two uniform ranges had been all the buildings erected in the place t 

J of thoſe taken down, and that the remaining ſpace had been left open: for the bt 

xs few houſes added on the weſt ſide of the Sun Fire office, though well built, fi 

BD Mill run into a ſharp aukward angle that diſguſts the eye on approaching them * 
3 from the Poultry. „„ | N 1 

Sun Fire The Sun Fire office was projected by John Povey, about the year 1706, for 8 

office. inſuring houſes, merchandize and goods from fire, which, till then was never 5 

done. Povey having for ſome time carried on his project with ſucceſs, _— . 

h 


1 


damage by 
in the 


iſland. 


* 


2 


Chap. XII. 5 BROAD = STREET WARD. 3 
his right therein to certain purchaſers ; who, by a deed of ſettlement of the 7th 
of April, Anno 1710, erected themſelves into a ſociety by the name of The Sun 
Fire Office, for inſuring houſes, goods, wares, and merchandizes- from hſs and 
fire. This fociety not confining themſelves, like other offices, with- 
bill of mortality only, have extended their inſurance to all parts of the 


TABLE of ANNUAL PREMIUMS 7 be 


in the Sun Fire office. 


8 


paid for InsUR ances 


a 


ums inſured. 


Any ſum 
From 1001. to 100ol. 
From 10001... 20001, 


L 


— —-n 
„ 


From 20001. 3oool. 


— — 


Common 
inſurances. 


* » „ 


28. per cent. 


28. 6d. per cent. 
28. 6d. per cent. 


| 58. per cent. 


inſurances. 


Hazardous 


38. Per cent. 


48. per cent. 


7s. 6d. per cent. 


Doubly hazar- 
dous inſurances. 


— — — 


— 
—— 


58. Per cent. 


. 


1 * 7 
„ P 


„ — CCC 


a 


By common inſurances are underſtood all brick or ſtone. buildings, not 
inhabited by the hazardous trades hereafter ſpecified, nor the goods hereunder 
mentioned : under that of hazardous inſurances are underſtood timber and 
plaiſter buildings, or goods and merchandize, called hazardous: and under the 
head of doubly hazardous, are to be underſtood all thatched timber, or plaiſter 
buildings, wherein hazardous goods, or trades are depoſited, or carried on. 
Hazardous trades and goods are, apothecaries, chymiſts, bread and biſket- 
bakers, ſhip and tallow-chandlers, ſtable-keepers, inn-holders and malt- 
houſes ; hemp, flax, tallow, pitch, tar, turpentine, hay, ſtraw, fodder of all 
kinds, and corn unthraſhed. e 
To this office belong ſeveral firemen, and 
fires: and for the conveniency of the weſtern 
an office in Craig's- court, Charing croſs. 


porters, to aſſiſt in extinguiſhing 
parts of the town, the ſociety have 


Broad-ſtreet, ſtands the Pay-office of the navy; which is kept in the remains of 
the marquis of Wincheſter's manſion-houſe, called Wincheſter-place, well adapted 
for the purpoſes of the faid office ; but very old and plain. It is under the direc- 

tion of a treaſurer and paymaſter, who pay for all the ſtores uſed in the royal 

navy, and the wages of thoſe that fail in his majeſty's ſervice. 


extent of ground; running backward as far as Old-Broad-ſtreet, facing St. 
Peter le Poor, The'back front was formerly the Exciſe-office ; then the South- 
dea company's office; and hence is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Old South-ſea 
nhouſe. As to the new building, in which the company's affairs are now tranſ- 
1 1 


At the north eaſt end of Great Wincheſter-ſtreet, but with the front in Pay office, 


At the north eaſt extremity of Threadneedle-ſtreet, where it enters Biſhopſ. South ſes | 
gate-ſtreet, is ſituated the South-ſea-houſe. This houſe ſtands upon a large houſe. 
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1 
A acted, it is a magnificent ſtructure of brick and ſtone,” about a quadrangle ö 
» 


walls are of a great thickneſs; the ſeveral offices are admirably diſpoſed ; and the 


Drapers 
hall, 


At thenorth-weſt angle of the quadrangle there is a paved paſſage to the gardens 


"I, 


of the company of Drapers. This hall was built upon the ruins of a palace 
erected by Thomas Lord Cromwell in the reign of king Henry VIII. which, 


adorned with arches, formed in a piazza round a ſquare court ; and between each 


HISTORY! O'F-L-O'N DON: rok N. 


ſupported by ſtone pillars of the Tuſcan order, which form a fine piazza. The 
front in Threadneedle-ſtreet is large, plain, and of the Doric order; but the. 
decorations about the door, and the central window over it, are remarked as 
much too elegant to correſpond with the ſtile of the reſt of the building. The 


great hall for ſales, the dining room, galleries and chambers, are hardly to be 
equalled. Under all are arched vaults to preſerve every thing that is valuable 
from accidental fire. . | | OR 

The firſt erection of this company, and their extraordinary tranſactions in the 
year 1720, have already been related“: it remains to add, that notwithſtandin 
the terms of their charter, the company never carried on any conſiderable trade; 
and now they have no trade. Their capital is in the government's hands, for 
which they receive intereſt, and 8000l. per ann. out of the treaſury, toward the 
expence attending the management of their affairs; which is intruſted to 4 
governor, ſub-governor, deputy governor, and 21 directors, annually choſen on 
the 6th of February, by a majority of votes. Such members of the company as 
have 1000l. in the capital ſtock in their own names, having one vote; ſuch as 
have 3oool. two votes; ſuch as have 5ooo]. three votes; and ſuch as have 
10,0001. or more ſtock, four votes; and none above. 3 

On the north ſide of Throgmorton-ſtreet ſtands the ſpacious and noble hall 


being forfeited to the crown by his attainder and execution, was purchaſed by the 
company of Drapers, who converted it into a hall for tranſacting the buſineſs of 
their corporation: that building being deſtroyed in the fire of London, the 
Drapers company built their preſent hall, which is a moſt elegant building, com- 
poſing the four ſides of a quadrangle, each of which is elevated on columns, and 


arch is a ſhield, mantling, and other-fretwork. On the eaſt fide is the common- 
hall, to which the aſcent is by a grand ſtaircaſe; and within it is adorned with a 
ſtately ſkreen and fine wainſcot. On the ſkreen, between the two doors, hangs 
the picture, a three-quarters length, of Henry Fitz-Alwine, a draper, and the 
firſt lord- mayor of London. At the north end of this room are the pictures, at 
full length and as big as life, of king William III. in his ſtadtholder's under 
his royal robes ; and the pictures of king George I. and king George II. in their 
royal robes, as big as life. The other apartments- are equally elegant, and 
in the room called the ladies chamber, where the company ſometimes treat 
their ladies with balls, there hangs a large beautiful chandelier of cut glaſs which 
was preſented to the company by Sir Joſeph Eyles. | | 


belonging to this hall: over this paſſage, upon an arch built of brick and ſtone, 153 


ſtrong room, covered with a large back or ciſtern of water, This is the record e 
2 | | whert 


Vid. p. 299. 312, ante. 


- 


where the company keep their writings, books, and papers; and their plate, 

which, for quantity and workmanſhip, is ſaid to exceed all the ſervices of plate 

in other companies. The gardens are pleaſanf and commodious; and are open 

every day except Sundays and rainy days, for the recreation of genteel company. 

The ground they occupy is very near upon a ſquare. The middle is incloſed 

with iron rails, and laid out in graſs beds, gravel walks, and borders of flowers; 

with a ſtatue of Flora in the center. Without the rails are fine ſpacious walks, 

kept in good order, and agreeably ſhaded with rows of lime trees. At the 
ſouth-weſt corner 1s a very handſome pavilion for the accommodation of com- 

pany in hot weather. „ ER RBC. 

By a great fire that happened in Throgmorton-ſtreet, May 8th, 1772, the D 

front of Drapers-hall was almoſt deſtroyed; the company had the good fortune oy 

however to fave Fitz Alwine's picture, with another of Mary queen of Scots and 

her infant ſon James I. their fine antique marble chimney piece, and their furni- 

ture: but loſt a grand lanthorn at the bottom of the hall ſtairs that coſt upward 

of 200 J. There is no doubt but this hall will be quickly reſtored in a manner 

ſuitable to the opulence of fo reſpectable a fraternity. 4 
At the eaſt end of Threadneedle-ſtreet on the ſouth fide, ſtands the hall of Merchant 

the company of Merchant Taylors; in the front of which is a large handſome 1 | 

door-caſe, adorned with two demi-columns, whoſe entablature and pediment © 

are of the compoſite order, The inſide is furniſhed with tapeſtry, contain- 

ing the hiſtory of their patron, John Baptiſt, and though theſe hangings 

are old, they are curious and valuable. The great hall is ſo capacious, that 

it is better adapted for the reception of numerous aſſemblies, than any other 

in the city, and is therefore occaſionally uſed for ſuch purpoſes, particu- 

larly by the Eaſt-India company; and by the ſociety of free-maſons for their 
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annual feaſts, _ | RD | | 19 | . 

Almoſt facing the eaſt end of Bethlehem hoſpital, and on the ſouth fide of Carpen- 

the ſtreet called London- wall, ſtands Carpenters hall, in a court, to which there bers hall, 

1s an entrance by a large pair of gates. The building, though very old, and 

_ compoſed of timber and plaiſter, like many of the city halls before the fire of 

London, is not without its beauty and peculiar ornaments: and it enjoys an 

agreeable proſpect into Drapers gardens, which lie toward the ſouth. | 

At the ſouth eaſt corner of Great Wincheſter-ſtreet is Pinners or Pinmakers- Pinners 

hall; which is chiefly noted as a Mientng meeting houſe, being lett to a con- hall. 

gregation of Independents. 55 1 55 
There are fix parith churches in this ward; in deſcribing which we ſhall Albal- 

begin at London-wall, where a little to the eaſt of Bethlehem hoſpital, ſtands don WA 

the church of Allhallows London-wall. The time of founding this church is 

uncertain, but it is, conjectured to be ſome time after the foundation of the 

priory of the Holy Trinity near Aldgate, in whoſe patronage this church was 

originally, and who preſented Thomas Richer de Sanſton thereunto in the year 

1335. At the diſſolution of religious houſes under king Henry VIII. this 

church with the priory to which it belonged, were ſurrendered to the crown, 

+ - > | in 
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HIS TOR Y OF LONDON: Book tt 
in whom the-advowſon ſtill remains, the lord-chancellor or lord-keeper, for le 
time being, preſenting to it. F W or Re” 

The old church eſcaped the fire of London in 1666; but was become ſo 
ruinous, that in 1765 the pariſhioners obtained an act of parliament to empoye, 
them to pull it down, together with the parſonage-houſe, and to enable then 
to raiſe money by annuities to rebuild it. The new church, which has been 
finiſhed ſome time, is built with brick and-ſtone; and though plain, yet is ve 


' neat. It is ſomewhat longer than the old church, and the parſonage houſe j; 


St. Peter 


le Poor 


church. 


built at the north caſt corner of the church- yard. | 

On the weſt fide of Broad-ſtreet, nearly oppoſite the back entrance to the 
South-ſea houſe, is ſituated the pariſſ church of St. Peter le Poor. That this 
church is of ancient foundation is manifeſt from a regiſter of it in 1181. lt 
was dedicated to St. Peter the apoſtle, and diſtinguiſhed from other churches of 
that name, by the addition of le Poor; either from the poor ſtate of the pariſh 

at the time of its foundation, or from the neighbouring priory of St. Auſtin, 
the brothers of which affected great poverty. It is ſuppoſed to have been 
rebuilt in 1540; and appears to have been a very mean edifice originally: in 161 5 


it was enlarged with the left wing, at the ſole expence of Sir William Garway, 


Knt. whoſe monument is to be ſeen in this church; and who expended 4000l. 


on this improvement. The pariſhioners, ſpirited up by this generous act, 


repaired the whole church, new built the ſteeple with a good gallery at the weſt 


end of the church, and new caſt and hung the bells, at the charge of 1 5871. 


This was the condition of St. Peter le poor at the time of the general conflagra- 


tion of London, which it eſcaped: it is a mean gothic ſtructure, and is made 


more ſo by its untoward ſituation : for one of its corners being thruſt into the 


ſtreet, obſtructs the paſſage, and deſtroys the viſta. It is of conſiderable 


St. Mar. 
tin's Out- 
wich. 


öth year of Ilis reign, gave the advowſon of this church, four meſſuages, and 


breadth in proportion to its length, being 54 feet long, and 51 broad; the 
height to the roof is no more than 23 feet, and the height of the tower and turret 
together 75 feet. The body is plain, the windows very large; and the dial is 
fixed to a beam, that is joined at one end to a kind of turret, and extends acroſs 
the ſtreet like a country ſign poſt. The tower riſes ſquare, without diminution, 
is ſtrengthened at the corners with ruſtic ; and upon this 1s placed a turret, which 
conſiſts of ſtrong piers at the corners arched over, and covered with an open 
dome; whence riſes a ball, with a fane. 8 ; ! 
The advowſon of this church, which is a rectory, appears to have been all 
along in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. : 


At the ſouth eaſt end of Threadneedle-ſtreet, the parochial church of St. 
Martin's Outwich forms the angle where it enters Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. It is dedi- 
cated to St. Martin, biſhop of Tours, in France about the year 376. In the 
year 1325 John de Warren, earl of Surry, preſented to the living ; but that 
earl dying without ifſue, and leaving his eſtates to the crown, the advowſon of 
this church was purchaſed by John Churchman in 1487, for William and 
John de Oreſwich. Theſe two brothers, by licence of king Henry IV. in the 


17 


EF 
” 4 


the canons who is licenſed by the biſhop of London. 


arched windows, which reach to the roof. This is encompaſied with a baluſ- 


ol $t, Mary of Grace, came to the hands of the crown, in which it ſtill remains. 


00S 


— 


Chap, MI. BROA DH SSTREETr WR... ogg. #% 
17 ſhops, with the appurtenances, in the pariſh of St. Martin Oteſwich, &. . 
to the maſter and wardens of the taylors and linen-armourers, and to their ſuc- 17" 2008 
ceſſors, in perpetual alms, to be employed for the help and relief of the poor A hy | 
brethren and ſiſters of the ſaid company. By virtue of which grant the mer-= 9 
chant-taylors have the right of patronage to this church: and the addition | _ 
of Oteſwich or Outwich has been made to diſtinguiſh this foundation from others ; 
of the ſame name. 9 Fa 3 V 
This church, which was rebuilt about the year 1540, is one of the few that 
eſcaped the fire in 1666. It is an old gothic ſtructure, of the meaner ſtyle, 66. 
feet long, and 42 broad; the height of the roof 31 feet, and the height of the _ 
ſteeple 65 feet. The body is of brick, ſtrengthened at the corners by a maſſy 
ruſtic ; the windows are large, of the coarſe guthic kind, and the top is ſurround-- 
ed with plain ſquare battlements. From the tower riſes an open, arched tur- 
ret, ſupported by four piers; and from the dome riſes a fane. This church 
received ſo much damage by the fire in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet in 1765 *, that the 
turret and dome were entirely rebuilt. | - 5 

On the ſouth fide. of Threadneedle-ſtreet, a little to the eaſtward of the back 8. Ben. 
of the Royal Exchange, is the church of St. Bennet Fink, vulgarly fo called net Fink; 
from its dedication to St. Benedict, an Italian ſaint, and founder of the order of 
Benedictine monks; it received the addition of Fink from its rebuilder, 
Robert Fink. It is of ancient foundation, and was originally a rectory, John de 
Aneſty being collated rector thereof before the year 1323. The patronage of i 
this Sore, which was formerly in the family of the Nevils,. coming to the 1 = 
crown, king Edward IV. gave it to the dean and chapter of Windfor ; and the v2 
impropriation being in the dean and chapter, it is generally ſupplied by one of 


The old church being deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, the preſent ſtructure 
was erected in 1673. The body is of an irregular form, enlightened by large „ 


trade, and crow ned with a lanthorn: a dome riſes upon the whole extent of the 

tower, and om its top riſes a turret. The church within has been much com- 

mended as a well judged piece of architecture; its elliptical figure being very 

convenient for an auditory. The church-yard was given to the pariſhioners as a 

free burial place without any expence. | 1 . 
Behind the Royal-Exchange, at the ſouth: eaſt end of the lane denominated,, BAL 

from it, is the church of St. Bartholomew. This church is of ancient foun- tholo- 

dation; for in the year 1331, John de Tyerne was preſented to this living, on meV 9 al | = 

the death of John de Aldeburgh, the rector: and it was become ſo decayed in Change. _ 

1438, as to require to be rebuilt. ' It was burnt down in the great fire in 1666; | 

and the preſent church aroſe in its place, and conſiſts of a very irregular body, 

with a tower crowned with arches, ſupported by columns of the Corinthian. 

order. At the time of the reformation this living, then in the gift of the abbey. 
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Fb. Between Prince-ſtreet and the front of the Bank in Threadneedle-ſtreet ang, 
topber's St. Chriſtopher's church, which is a rectory, founded by the noble family of the 
1 Nevils about the year 1368, and dedicated to St. Chriſtopher, a convert from 
. paganiſm, and martyr for the Chriſtian faith under Decius the emperor, It 
was rebuilt of ſtone in 1506; and has ſtood to this time, with the help of neceſ- 

fary and ſubſtantial repairs: for the outward walls and the ſteeple withſtood the 
fire of London in 1666, the inſide only being conſumed. The body is well 
_ enlightened ; and the tower is crowned: with four handſome pinnacles; but it is 
I 1 altogether a very plain edifice. The biſhop of London has been the patron of 
1 this church for above 300 years. 85 80 | r 
Auſtin Beſide theſe parochial churches, there are two places of worſhip for foreign 
Friars proteſtants which deſerve mention. The firſt of theſe is Auſtin Friars church, 
church. fi tuated in the ſtreet to which it gives name behind Drapers hall. On this ſpot 
was. a priory dedicated to St. Auguſtin, biſhop of Hippo in Africa, and founded 
for the Friars Eremites of that order, in the year 1253, by Humphrey Bohun, 
_ earl of Hereford and Eſſex. Theſe friars were of the mendicant ſort ; and 
perhaps, becauſe they paſſed under the notion of Begging friars, the adjacent 
- pariſh church might have the name Poor added to it; as much as to ſay st. 
Peter's church, near the Begging-friars. The founder and his family built a 
very fair and capacious church, with a moſt complete ſteeple, ſmall, high, 
and ſtreight; which was an ornament to the city. But, after the diffo- 
lation of the priory, the ſcite thereof, and the other buildings within its pre- 
cincts, were granted away in parcels, by king Henry VIII. Edward VI. in the 
4th year of his reign, granted all the church, except the choir, to a congregation 
of Germans, and other ſtrangers, who.fled hither for the ſake of religion *, 
ordered it to be called ihe Temple of the Lord Feſus; and ſeveral ſucceſlive 
princes have confirmed it to the Dutch, by whom it is ſtill uſed as a place of 
divine worſhip. „ e n | 
It is a large and ſpacious gothic edifice; ſupported by two rows of ſtone 
pillars. At the eaſt end are ſeveral ſteps, which lead to a large platform, on 
which is placed a long table with ſeats againſt the wall, and forms round, for 
the uſe of the holy communion : the windows on one fide have painted on 
them in ſeveral places, the word Je/us Temple. On the weſt end over the ſcreen 
is a library thus inſcribed, Ecclęſiæ Londino Belgicæ, Bibliotbeca, extructa ſump- 
Tribus Mariæ Dubois 1659 ; it contains ſeveral valuable manuſcripts, among 
which are the letters of Calvin, Peter Martyr, and other foreign reformers. 
This church is ſerved by two miniſters, who adminiſter the ſacrament on the 
laſt Sunday in every month; and exchange churches every firſt Sunday in the 
month with the Walloon congregation, for their adminiſtration of the Euchariſt; 
their own church in Threadneedle-ſtreet being too ſmall for them. The mini- 
ſters have good ſalaries, and the church provides a ſufficient ſubſiſtence for their 
gvidows.. NEE | | | BY 
This 


Vid. P. 125, ante. 
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Chap. XII. BROAD- STREET WARD” 53 
This Walloon, or French proteſtant church ſtands on the north ſide of Thread- 8 | 
needle-ſtreet oppoſite Finch-lane. It is founded upon the ruins of the hoſpital x". 
of St. Anthony, which had been a Jews ſynagogue, built about the year 1231, 1 
and converted into a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary. This hoſpital 
flouriſhed, raiſed a large free-ſchool, and built alms-houſes at the weſt end of 
the church for poor men. Amongſt other accounts of this hoſpital, Stow ſays, 
that he could remember that the overſeers of the markets in this city would: 
take a ſtarved pig from the market people, and flitting its ear, would give it to 
this hoſpital ; and that the proctors of St. Anthony's having turned it out into . 
the ſtreets with a bell about its neck, the pig enjoyed the privilege of ranging 1 
the city without danger. If any perſon gave it bread or other food, it was natu= _ i 
ral for the animal to whine after him for more: whence aroſe the proverb, 
« That he follows me like a Tantony, or St. Anthony's, pig.” When any of 
' theſe pigs became fit for the ſpit, the proctor took it up for the uſe of the 
boſpita ls. ES „ b 
The deſtruction of this hoſpital is imputed to one Johnſon (a ſchoolmaſter 
here), who becoming a prebendary of Windſor, firſt diſſolved the choir, con- 
veyed away the plate and ornaments, then the bells, and laſtly turned the poor 
out of the alms-houſes, lett out the premiſes for rent, and the church for a place | 
of worſhip to the French proteſtants ;. who hold it of the dean and chapter of e 
Windſor to this day. They perform divine ſervice in the French tongue, after wi 
the manner of the church of England. The old building being entirely de- 
ſtroyed by the fire of London, the preſent church was erected at the ſole expence RS 
of the French proteſtants : it is a ſinall, but neat place of worſhip, with a con- N 
venient veſtry at the ſouth-eaſt corner. | ie „„ 
The particulars in this ward may be cloſed with ſome account of the Penny penny- 
Poſt Office; which though it is not carried on in any particular building that Poſt 
attracts the eye, is nevertheleſs a moſt uſeful inſtitution for the ſpeedy conveys rs? 
ance of letters and ſmall packets not exceeding four ounces weight, to all diſtan- - 
ces within the metropolis and ten miles round at the eaſy charge of one penny 
paid at the delivery. A cuſtom has however been introduced of obliging per- 
ſons who live out of the bounds of London, Weſtminſter and Southwark, to pay 
a penny. alſo on the receipt of a letter. The firſt eſtabliſhment of this 
ſcheme has already been related *; and the principal office uſed to be - mM 
| kept in St. Chriſtopher's alley, between that church and the Bank: but this . == 
alley having been taken in by the late enlargement of the Bank, it is now held in. __ *- 
Throgmorton-ſtreet oppoſite to Bartholomew-lane. | DE Ah ee ee _— 
This office is under the direction of the poſt maſters general; who appoint 
2 comptroller, accomptant, receiver and comptroller's clerk and meſſengers. 
There are fix ſorters, and eight ſubſorters of the letters, 74 meſſengers, or letter 
carriers, and 334 houſes within the bills of mortality appointed for receiving; 


letters, which are divided among the offices following. 5 
| 98 | 4-Lhe: 
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96 HISTORY OF LONDON: Fock l. 
— 1. The chief office, in Throgmorton-ſtreet oppoſite Bartholomew lane, 
2. The Weſtminſter office, in Coventry ſtreet. . 
3. The Hermitage office, in Queen-ſtreet Little Tower-hill. 
45 The Southwark office, in St. Saviour's churchyard. 
st. Clement's office, in Blackmore- ſtreet, Clare market. 
1 Each of theſe has a number of villages and places under its particular direction: 
to and from which, letters are carried and returned at leaſt once in the _ 
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5 - |  Candlewick-ward.. 3 


ANDLEWICK, Candlewick-ſtreet, or Candlewright-ſtreet-ward, as it 
is found in ancient records, takes its name from the ſtreet now called 
-Cannon-ſtreet ; formerly chiefly inhabited by candle-wrights, or makers of 
tallow and wax candles; a very profitable buſineſs in popiſn times when they 
conſumed great quantities of wax lights in the churches. 
Founda- It is bounded on the north by Langbourn ward; on the eaſt by Bridge 
es. ward; on the ſouth by Bridge and Dowgate-wards ; and on the weſt by Dow- 
Principal gate and Wallbrook wards. The principal ſtreets in this ſmall ward, are, the weſt 
greets. end of Cannon-ſtreet, Great Eaſtcheap, and parts of ſome conſiderable lanes that 
run into them from the north and ſouth, as will appear by the plan. Great 
Eaſtcheap originally took its name from a market kept there, to ferve the eaſt 
part of the city; which was afterward removed to Leadenhall. By the early 
account we have of Eaſtcheap-market, and its vicinity to the ferry, or Roman 
trajectus, over the Thames, there is great reaſon to ſuppoſe. this to be the firſt, 
or one of the firſt markets in London. In this ſtate it continued for ſome ages, 
eſpecially for victuals; as may be collected from the ſong, called London Lick- 


penny, made by John Lydgate, a mant of Bury, in the reign of Henry V. 1 


©» Tha forg Was only referred to by Stow ; bot as ? * To Weſtmynſter ward I forthwith went 
it was ſuppoſed to point out the circumſtances of |** Toa man of law to make complaynt: 
places in London at an early time, in the language | I ſayd- fore Mary's love that holy ſaynt 
and poetry of the age; the author took great pains f Pity. the poore that would proceede ; 

to procure-a copy of it, as a curioſity. Every year,“ But fore lack of mony Icold not e | 
by removing us farther from antient days, increaſes | ' | 
the difficulty of finding the periſhing remains of „ Rod 291 thrift the-preſe amonge, 

them ; but that noble repoſitory of every thing rela- % By froward chaunce my hood was gone, 

ting Dp. hiſtory of mankind, the Britiſh Muſeum, “ Yet for all that 1 ſtayd not longe 

at laſt afforded opportunity to give new exiſtence” to| ©© Tyll at the kynge bench I was eome : 

this ſpecimen of old humourous deſcription. „% Before the judge I kneled anon 

| J And pra; d bym for Gods ſake to take heede z 
LONDON LY CX. PEN v. “ Bat fore lack of money 1. myght not ſpede. 


% A Ballade compyled by Dan John Lydgate Monke | 
of Berry, about  yeres agoe ; and now new- 
y overſene and amended. 


« Beneth them ſat clar kes a great rout, 
« Which faſt dyd wryte by one aſſent; 
«© There ſtoode up one and cryed about 
„ Rychard, Robert, and John of Kent: 


8 London once my ſtepps I bent, ; | 10 b 
40 Whore rrouth i in no wyſe. bald = fayntz : I wyſt not well what this man ment, « He 
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Chap. XIII. 


© He cryed ſo thycke there indede; 
0 2 44 that lackt mony myght not ſpede. 


© Unto the common place I yode thoo, 
% Where ſat one with a ſylken hoode ; 
« [ dyd hym reverence for I ought to do ſo, 
« And told my caſe as well as I coud, 


« ] gat not a man of his mouth for my meed, 
« And for lack of mony I myght not ſpede, 


« Unto the Rolls I gat me from thence, 

« Before the clarkes ot the chauncerye; 

« Where many I found earnyng of pence, 
But none at all once regarded mee: 

« gave them my playnt uppon my knee, 

« They lyked it well, when they had it reade ; 
« But lacking mony I could not be ſped. 


« In Weſtmynſter-hall I found out one 

« Which went in a long gown. of Raye, 

& T crouched and kneled before hym anon, 
« For Maryes love of help J hym praye ; 
] wot not what thou meaneſt gan he ſay ; 
« To get me thence he dyd me bede, 

« For lack of mony I cold not ſpede. 


« Within this hall neithere ryche nor yett poor 
« Wold do for me ought although I ſhold dye; 

« Which ſeing I gat me out of the doore, 

« Where Flemynge began on me for to cry, 

« Maſtef what will you copen or by; 

« Fyne felt hatts or ſpectacles to reede 


« Then to Weſtmynſter gate I preſently went, 
When the ſunn was at hyghe pryme; 

Cokes to me they tooke good entent 

and profered me bread with ale and wyne; 

« Rybbs of befe both fat and ful fyne, 

„A fayre cloth they gan for to ſprede, 

„But wantyng mony J might not be ſpeede. 


„Then unto London I dyd me hye, 

Of all the land it beareth the pryſe; 

Hot peſcods cne began to crye 

* Strabery rype and cherryes in the ryſte:: 
One bad me come nere And by ſome ſpyce 
Peper and ſay fo:ne they gan me bede 

** but fore lacke of money I myght not ſpede. 


« Then to the Chepe I began me drawne, 
nere mutch people I ſawe for to ſtande 
One otred me velvet ſylke and lawne, 


_CANDLEWICKE WARD. | 
In this ſtreet is the Boar's-head tavern, the houſe that Shakeſpeare. repreſents TRA 
ince Henry indulging his frolics in, with Falſtaff and the reſt of his libertine tay 
companions; and which is faid to be the oldeſt tavern in London. 

The only public buildings in this ward are the churches, 
following. St. Mary Abchurch ſtands near the ſouth weſt end of Abchurch-lane, "7 4 


« How my goods were defrauded me by falſhood ; 


„Lay down your ſylver, and here you may ſpede. 


1 377 


eſt 


An othere he taketh me by the haunde, 
Here is Paris thred the fy neſt in the launde,/” 

I never was uſed to ſuch thyngs in dede 

And wanting mony I myght not ſpede. . 


„Then went I forth by London ſtone, 
«© Throughout all Canwyke ſtreet; 
“ Drapers mutch cloth me ofred anone 
Then comes me one cryd hot ſhepes feete; 
One cryde makerel] ryſter grene, other gan greete 
| * One bad me by a hood!to' cover my head, 
But fore want of many I myght not be ſped. 


; 


« Then I hyed u into Eſtchepe, | : 
One cryes ry b&Fof befeand many a pye; 
«© Pewter pottgchey clattered on a heape 
1 * ar pe, pype, and mynſtrelſyſe:: 
% Yea by Fock, nay by cock, ſome began crye ; 


Some ſang of Jenken and Julyan fore there mede 
But fore lack of mony I myght not ſpede. | 


“Then into Cornhyll anon I yode, 

Whe was much ſtolen gere amonge ; 

I ſaw where honge myne own hoode, 
That I had loſt amonge the thronge : 

| © To by my own hood I thought it wronge 
| © I knew it well as I dyd my crede, | 
* But fore lack of mony 1 could not ſpede. 


4 


4 


«© The Taverner took mee by the ſleve, 

„ Sir ſayth he wyll you our wyne aſſay; 

J anſwered that can not mutch me greve, 

«© A penny can do no more then it may: 

I dranke a pynt and for it dyd pay, S 
Vet ſore a hungred from thence | yede, 1 

«« And wantyng my mony I cold not ſpede. 


„Then hyed I me to Belyngs gate, 
“And one cryed hoo, go we hence; 

] prayd a barge man for God's ſake, 
| * That he would ſpare me my expence: 

* Thou ſtepſt not here quo he under ij pence, 
] Jyſt not yet beſtow my almes dede; 
% Thus lacking mony I could not ſpede. 


“ Then I conveyed me into Kent; 

is For of the law wold I meddle no more, 

«© Becauſe no man to me took entent, - 

44 J dyght me to do as I dyd before 2 | 

«© Now Jeſus that in Bethlem was bore | 
| «© Save London, and ſend trew lawyers there mede 
«+ For who ſo Wapys mony with them ſhall not ſpede, 


| Exflicit London Lyck penny.“ 
| Mi Harl. v. 367. p. 127, 125, 


and 
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tavern in 
he London, 


which are theſe st. Ma- 
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" HISTORY OF LONDON: Book It; 
ad is named from its dedication to the Virgin Mary, with the additional appel. 
lation of Ab or Upchurch, on account of its elevation in compariſon of the 
neighbouring ground toward the Thames ;. to diſtinguiſh it — the man 
other churches of the ſame name in this city. A church dedicated to St. Mar, 
has ſtood here from very early times; and we find that in the year 1440 
it was in the patronage of the prior and canons of St. Mary Overy's; but 
devolving to the crown in the reign. of. queen Elizabeth, ſhe granted the 
perpetual advowſon to Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge, in whom it has con- 
tinued to the preſent time. WE E 
The old church being conſumed by the fire in 1666, the preſent one waz. 
raiſed in its ſtead; to which is annexed the pariſh of St. Laurence Poultney, 
which church was ſo denominated from a, college founded near it in the reign 
of Edward IIL by John Poultney, who had been ſeveral times mayor of London; 
for a maſter, warden, 13 prieſts, and 4 choriſters. The preſent church of St. 
Mary Abchurch is of brick, ſtrengthened by ruſtic quoins of ſtone at the cor- 
ners, with three windows on each fide ; the middlemoſt riſing higher and taking 
up the ſpace above, which is filled with round windows over the two ſmaller- 
ones. The tower is ſquare, the corners ſtrengthened with ruſtic ; and a large: 
window in the center of each face, ornamented like the reſt. From the tower 
riſes a kind of dome: and upon its ſummit ſtands a plain ſpire, ſupported by a. 
lanthern baſe. 3 ; . | 
St. Cle. Near the ſouth-eaſt end of St. Clement's-lane ſtands the church of St. Cle- 
es ment's Eaſtcheap, which is dedicated to St. Clement, diſciple of St. Peter the 
Tr apoſtle, and ordained biſhop of Rome in the year 93. It has: the addition of 
Eaſtcheap, from its ſituation, and to diſtinguiſh it from other churches dedicated 
to the ſame faint. It was founded in or before the year 1332: and, before the 
ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, was in the gift of the abbot and convent of St. 
: Peter's, Weſtminſter. But queen Mary, in the firſt year of her reign, gave the 
advowſon thereof to the biſhop of London for ever; who. now is the patron. 
; This church is a rectory, it was burnt down in 1666, ' but rebuilt ſoon after; 
and the hving is conſiderably augmented, by the pariſh of St. Martin's Orgar 
being annexed to it. It is a neat though plain ſtructure, having a ſquare tower 
finiſhed with a baluſtrade round the top. 555 
g. Mi. The pariſh church of St. Michael Crooked lane, ſtands in St. Michael's lane, 
. chael and at the corner of Crooked lane. It is of ancient foundation, for John de 
3 Tee Borham, rector thereof, died in the year 1304. It is dedicated to St. Michael 
the Archangel; but at firſt was a very ordinary building: all the grounds here- 
about being then occupied and employed as ſlaughter grounds and lay-ſtalls by 
the butchers of Eaſtcheap market. John Loveken or Loufken, four times 
lord-mayor of London, obtained in 1366 a grant of the ground where theſe lay- 
ſtalls were, and built a handſome and capacious church thereon ; which received 
_ conſiderable additions from the famous Sir William Walworth, lord-mayor, 
who had arrived to that wealth and dignity from being a menial ſervant ta the 


ſaid Loveken. Walworth alſo founded a college in this church, for a "_ 
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Chap, xlr. CASTLE-BAYNARDWARD. 7 


Alis pricſts; ſettled; bis on neh- ball houſe adjoining, for the habitation 
ol the ſaid maſter and. prieſts for ever, and was buried in the north chapel by 


* achurch-yard 5 which was conſecrated in 1392. ... 
church, Canterbury; but by ſome unrecorded means it fell into the hands of the 5 1 


atchbiſhop, about the year 1408, and is one of the 13 peculiars in this city „ 
3 belonging © the ſee o Canterbury. ot ny 4 | | ; | | | 


divine ſervice according to the rites of the Engliſh church. 


ald Robert Fitz-Walter had a ſoke or ward in the city, where was a wall of 


" the choir. Robert March, a ſtock: fiſhmonger, gave two pieces of ground to be 


* . 


Ihe patronage of this church was of old im the prior and convent of Chriſt's 
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deſtroyed: by the great conflagration in 1666, the 


„„ "LINE 224 


Ibis church being 1 
preſent edifice ſupplied its place. It is a plain ſtone ſtructure, enlightened by a 
| ſeries of large arched windows: the tower is at the weſt end, and is carried 
| ſquare to a conſiderable. height, the upper-moſt window in the centre of each : 
face being ornamented with a head, and handſome feſtoons. From hence, | 
inſtead of a baluſtrade, is a range of open work of the Gothic kind, with vaſes 
at the corners. From within this part the tower riſes circular, diminiſhing in | 
three ſtages, with an open buttreſs riſing from each corner of the ſquare tower, 7 
to the top of the firſt ſtage ; from this buttreſs a large ſcroll extends to the top of 
the ſecond, and a ſmaller to the top of the third ſtage : above this riſes a ſhort 


» N — whims . 
8 
- RI ” 
* 1 er 


"round ſpire of a peculiar kind, which ſwells out at the bottom, and then round- 
ing off riſes a ſmall height, where it is terminated by a gilt ball and fans, _— 


After the fire 'of London, the remains of the antient church of St, Martin | 
Orgars, (fo called from Ordgarus the founder) being found capable of repair, 
a body of French proteſtants, in communion with the epiſcopal church of Eng- = 


land, obtained a leaſe of the tower and ruinous nave from the miniſter and church- 
wardens, and got it confirmed by parliament : in purſuance of which, the pur- 


chaſers erected a church for their own uſe 5 in w ich they continue to perform iy 


1 — "- — e 1 thts ad nnd tt Aa ce 64 ma. tt 1 
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e HAP. XIV. 
Caſtle-Baynard uard. 


T* HIS ward derives its name from an antient caſtle built on the bank of the Hiſtory 
Thames by a Norman baron of the name of Baynard, who came over to of Bay- | 
England with William the Conqueror, His grandſon forfeiting his barony for catle. on 
felony, this caſtle: was granted to Robert Fitz Richard ſon of Gilbert earl of 1 1 I | 


Clare; and through him deſcended to Robert Fitz Walter, who in i 303 acknow- 


ledged his ſervice to the city for his Caſtle of Baynard, before Sir John Blunt, 

mayor of London; and ſwore upon the Evangeliſts, that he would be true to 

the liberties thereof, and maintain the ſame, to his power, and keep the counſel 

ol the ſame, &c. He was made banner bearer to the city; and in his civil capa- 

city enjoyed a ſeigniory which was thus deſcribed. « That 15 to Jay, the. . 
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- 580 | _ HAS TO RY: OF: LON IFQN:.: :; Book It, 
the canonry of St. Paul, which led down, by a brewhouſe of St. Paul, to the 
« Thames, and ſo to the fide of the mill which was in the water coming down 
* from Fleet-bridge, and went by London-wall betwixt the friars preachers and 
Ludgate, and fo returned by the houſe of the ſaid friars to the wall of the 
* canonry of St. Paul; that is all the pariſh of St. Andrew, which was in the 
gift of his anceſtors by the ſaid ſeigniory, &c. This Robert died in the year 
y 305, leaving iſſue Walter Fitz-Robert, who had iſſue Robert Fitz-Walter; to 
whom the citizens of London, in the year 1320, acknowledged the right which 
they owed to him and his heirs for the Caſtle-Baynard. He died in the year 1325, 
and was ſucceeded by Robert Fitz-Robert Fitz- Walter, &c. How Baynard';. 
Caſtle, with the appurtenances, fell from the Poſſeſſion of the Fitz-Walters does 
not appear ; but it may be ſuppoſed to have been ſeized by the crown during the 
conteſts between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, as from the time of Henry 
VI. we find ſeveral of our princes lodged occaſionally there, It was afterward in 
the poſſeſſion of the.carls of Pembroke; but this caſtle, as well as that of Mont- 
fitchet in the neighbourhood of it, have been long ſince pulled down and conver- 
ted into wharfs and private buildings. „ . 1 
Pounda. The ward of Caſtle-Baynard is bounded on the eaſt by Queenhithe and Bread- 
ries of the ſtreet wards ; on the ſouth by the river Thames; on the weſt and on the north. 
ward. by the ward of Farringdon-within. NV. l 0 
Principal The principal ſtreets comprehended within theſe limits are, the weſt end of 
| Ereets. Thames ſtreet, St. Peter's hill, Bennet hill, Addle hill, Puddle-dock hill, 
__ Enight-Rider ſtreet, Carter lane, St. Paul's chain, part of St. Paul's-church- 
yard, the eaſt fide of Creed lane, Ave Maria lane, and Warwick lane, with the. 
welt end of Paternoſter row. Theſe ſtreets, including the ſeveral courts and alleys 
in them, are divided into ten precincts. tos A a 
Heralds On the eaſt fide of St. Bennet's hill ſtands the college of arms called the 
office. Heralds office. This office was burnt in 1666, but the records and books were 
happily preſerved, excepting one or two. By the act for rebuilding the city, the 
edifice was to have been begun to be reſtored within three years after: the 
eſtimate amounted to 5000]. but the corporation, not having any money, peti-- 
tioned his majeſty for a commiſſion to receive ſubſcriptions of the nobility and 
gentry. This petition was referred to the commiſſioners for executing the office 
of earl-marſhal; and, upon their report, was granted December the 6th, 1672. 
But mne commiſſion directing the money ſo collected to be paid to ſuch perſons, 
and laid out in ſuch a manner, as the earl marſhal ſhould appoint, ſo diſguſted 
the officers, that it cauſed a coldneſs in them to promote the ſubſcription : there- 
fore, though they had reaſon to hope for large contributions, little more than 
700l. was raiſed. What ſums were fatther neceflary were made up out of the 
general fees and profits of the office, or by the contribution of particular mem 
bers. Sir William Dugdale built the north weſt corner at his own charge; and 
Sir Henry St. George, Clarencieux, gave the profits of ſome viſitations, made by 
depucies appointed by him for that purpoſe, amounting to 5301. The houſes on 
the eaſt fide, and ſouth eaſt corner, were erected upon a building leaſe, * 
| | | | | 5 | able 


a 


- > 


* 


Chap, XIV. CASTLE-BATYTNARD WARD. . 
able to the original plan by which means the whole was made one uniform | 
uadrangular building, inclofing a court as it now appears, and is one of the beſt 
deſigned and handſomeſt brick buildings in London: the hollow arch of the. 
teway is eſteemed a curioſity. In November, 1683, the college part of 
building being finiſhed, the rooms were divided amongſt the officers according 
to their degrees, by agreement among themſelves, and afterward confirmed by 
the earl-marſhal ; which apartments have been ever ſince annexed to their 
reſpective offices. The infide of the lodgings were finiſhed, at difterent times,. 
by the officers to whom they belonged. "TH e 185 | 
The principal front of this college-is, in the lower ſtory, ornamented with 
ruſtic, upon which are placed four Ionic pilaſters, that ſupport an angular 
pediment. The ſides, which are conformable to this, have arched pediments, 
that are ſupported by Ionic pilaſters.- Within is a large room for Keeping the 
court of honour, a library, with houſes and apartments for the king's heralds and 
purſuivants. bath 5 5 . 1116 e 1 3 ap 
This corporation conſiſts of thirteen members, viz. three kings at arms, fix. 
heralds at arms, and four purſuivants at arms: they are nominated by the earl-- 
- marſhal of England, as miniſters ſubordinate to him in the execution of their 
offices, and hold their places by patent during their good behaviour. They are 


— 


thus diſtinguiſhed. T9811 | | 
Kings at Arms. Heralds. |  Purſurvants. 

9 TY Somerſet. 1 3 
E n, Richmond Rouge Dragon, 
Clarencieux,, ..... Lancaſter,.. Blue Mantle, 

Norroy,. Windſor, Portcullis, 

Fog CR. Rouge Croix. 

5 Vork, | ate 5H: 
However antient the offices of heralds may be, we have hardly any- memory- 
of their titles or names before Edward III. In his reign military glory and heraldry 
were in high eſteem, and the patents of the Kings at Arms to this day refer to 
the reign of king Edward III. The king created the two provincials, by. the 
titles of Clarencieux and Norroy: he inſtituted Windſor and Cheſter heralds, and 
Bluemantle purſuivant; beſide ſeveral others by foreign titles. From this time 
we find the officers of arms employed abroad and at home, both in military and. 
civil affairs; military, with our kings and generals in the army, carrying defi- 
ances and making truces, or attending tilts, tournaments, and duels; as civil 
officers, in negotiations, and attending our embaſſadors in foreign courts ; at: 
home, waiting upon the king at court and parliament, and directing public ce- 
remonies. 4 | Ai | 
In the fifth year of king Henry V. armorial bearings were put under regula- 
tion, and it was. declared, that no perſons ſhould. bear coat arms, that could 
not juſtify their right thereto by - preſcription or grant; and from this: time: 
they were communicated to perſons, as Jr/ignia Genti/itia, and. hereditary. 
J „ | | marks. 
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inſtituted the office of Garter King of Arms; and at a chapter of the Kings and 


Heralds, held at the ſiege of Rouen in Normandy, on the fifth of January, 1420, 


they formed themſelves into a regular ſociety, with a common ſeal ; receiving 
Garter as their chief. Their firſt charter of incorporation was howeyer granted 
by king Richard III., who aſſigned them a proper office | and reſidence ; from 
which they were ejected by Henry VII. Edward VI. confirmed their antient pri- 
vileges, but his premature death left the fulfilment of his intentions in their 


favour to his ſucceſſor Mary; who, at the interceſſion of Thomas duke of Norfolk, | 


hereditary earl-marſhal, incorporated them again, and granted them all that capi- 


tal meſſuage or houſe called Derby- place, ſituate in the pariſhes of St. Bennet 


and St. Peter, in a certain ſtreet leading from the ſouth gate of the cathedral 
church of St. Paul to a place called Paul's-Wharf; as the ſame had been occupied 


by Sir Richard Sackville, Knt. and belonging to the eſtate of Edward ear] of 
Derby, in as ample manner as the ſaid Edward earl of Derby poſſeſſed the ſame, 


or as it was then held by:the queen. 8 bs f 
I be office of Garter king at Arms was inſtituted for the ſervice of the moſt 
noble order of the garter: and, for the dignity of that order, he was made 
- ſovereign within the office of arms, over all the other officers ſubject to the 
crown of England; by the name of Garter king at Arms of England. By the 
conſtitution of his office he muſt: be a native of England, and a gentleman 
bearing arms. To him belongs the correction of arms, and all enſigns of arms 
_ uſurped or borne unjuſtly ; and the power of granting arms to deſerving perſons, 
and ſupporters to the nobility and knights of the Bath. It is likewiſe his office 
to go next before the ſword in ſolemn proceſſions, none interpoſing except the 
marſhal.; to adminiſter the oath to all the officers of arms; to have a habit like 
the regiſter of the order, barons ſervice in the court, lodgings in Windſor caſtle, 
to bear his white rod, with a banner of the enſigns of the order thereon, before 
the ſovereign ; alſo, when any lord ſhall enter the parliament-chamber, to aſſign 
him his place, according to his degree; to carry the enſigns of the order to 
foreign princes, and to do, or . procure to be done, what the ſovereign ſhall 
enjoin relating to the order; with other duties incident to his office of principal 


king of arms. The other two kings are called Provincial Kings, who have par- 


ticular provinces aſſigned them, which together comprize the whole kingdom of 
England; that of Clarencieux comprehending all from the river Trent fouth- 
wards, that of Norroy or North roy, all from the river Trent northward. 
Theſe kings at arms are diſtinguiſhed from each other by their reſpective badges, 
which they may wear at all times, either in a gold chain or a ribbon, Garter's 
being blue, and the provincials purple. 

The ſix heralds take place according to ſeniority in office. They are created 
with the ſame ceremonies as the kings, taking the oath of an herald, and are 
inveſted with a tabard of the royal arms embroidered upon ſattin, not fo rich as 
the kings, but better than the purſuivants, with a filver collar of 88: they are 
eſquires by creation. WE ; 
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heir oath of a purſuivant, and are inveſted with a tabard of the royal arms upon 
damaſk. It is the duty of the heralds and purſuivants to attend in the public 
office, one of each claſs together, by a monthly rotation. ee 

Theſe heralds are the king's ſervants in ordinary, and therefore, in the vacancy · 
of the office of earl-marſhal, have been ſworn into their offices by the lord- 
chamberlain. _ Their meetings are termed chapters, which they hold the firſt 
Thurſday in every month, or oftener if neceſſary, wherein all matters are 
determined by a majority of voices: each king having two voices. LEES 

All theſe officers, as was before obſerved, have apartments in the college,. 
annexed to their reſpective offices. They have likewiſe a public hall, where the 
earl- marſhal occaſionally holds courts of chivalry. Their public library contains 
a large and valuable collection of original records of the pedigrees and arms of 
families, funeral certificates of the nobility and gentry, public ceremonials, and 
other branches of heraldry and antiquities ®.' © on 
principal entrance is through a court in Knight-Rider ſtreet. This is properly Com- 
a college for ſuch as ſtudy and practice the civil law: and where cauſes in civil en. 
and eccleſiaſtical caſes are tried under the biſhop of London, and the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. The addition of commons is taken from the manner in which. 
the civilians live here, commoning together, as in other colleges. A 
This college conſiſts of two ſquare courts, chiefly inhabited. by doctors of the: 
civil law. "4 ä 7 
The cauſes cognizable by the civil and eccleſiaſtical law are theſe: blaſphe- 
my, apoſtacy from chriſtianity, hereſy, ſchiſm; ordinations, inſtitutions of. 
clerks to benefices, celebration of divine ſervice, matrimony, divorces, baſtardy, 
tythes, oblations, obventions, mortuaries, delapidations, reparation of churches, . 
probate of wills, adminiſtrations; ſimony, inceſts, fornications, adulteries, ſo- 
 licitation of chaſtity ;z penſions, procurations, commutation of penance, right of 

pews, and other things, reducible to thoſe heads. FF 

The civil and ecclefiaſtical law courts are various: | | 

1. The Court of Arches, which is the higheſt court under the juriſdiction of cert of: 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury; it takes its name from Bow-church, in. which Arches.. 
this court firſt fat-for the diſpatch of buſineſs. Here all appeals are directed in 
eccleſiaſtical matters within the province of Canterbury. The judge of this. 
court is {tiled the dean of arches, becauſe he holds a juriſdiction over a deanery in 
London, conſiſting of thirteen pariſhes, exempt from the biſhop of London's: 
juriſdiction. 155 | | 5 | | 
2. The Prerogative court: ſo denominated from the prerogative of the arch- Preroga- 


7 a aa 


hw. Af. 


wills of perſons within his province, who have left goods to the value of 101. 

. | | within, 
* Theſe particulars relating to the college of | Stephen Martin Leake, Eſq ; Garter king at Arms, to 
heralds, are the ſubſtance of the account given by j Mr. Maitland. = Fre 


dp XII. | CASTLE-BAYNARD WARD. — «53. 
The four purſuivants are alſo created by the earl-marthal, when th on take 


Fronting the Heralds- office is a paſſage into Doctors Commons; though the Dog, 


biſhop of Canterbury, who can here try all diſputes that ariſe concerning the laſt ie court: 
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Court f 3. The court of F aculties and Diſpenſations; which can empower an 


384 HISTORY OF LONDON: Book 1, 
WYW>-within the dioceſe of London, or to the amount of 5 J. in any other dioceſe. I 
this court. is a judge, ſtiled Fudex.curie prerogative Cantuarienfis ; and a regiſter 
in whoſe office are depoſited all original wills; which are here proved, and a. 
miniſtration taken: under him are a deputy and ſeveral clerks. © 
Faculties. to do that which in law he could not otherwiſe do, viz. to marry without. 
publication of banns; to ſucceed a father in an eccleſiaſtical benefice; to hold 
two or more benefices, incompatible. &c. agreeable to act of Parliament * 
The chief officer of this court is ſtiled magi/ter ad facultates. 4 


f | at 


Court of 4. The court of Admiralty; erected in the reign of king Edward III. and in 


Admiral- former times kept in Southwark. This court belongs to the lord high admital 


% of England, and takes cognizance of the death of any perſon mur— 
dered on the high ſeas. Here alto are cognizable all matters relating to ſez. 
mens wages, &c. The judge of this court muſt be a civilian, and is called 
Supreme curiæ admiralitatis Angliæ locum tenens judex., This court is held in 

the hall of Doctors Commons, where the other civil courts are kept; except in 
the trial of pirates, and crimes committed at ſea; on which cauſes the admiralty 
court ſits at the ſeſſions houſe in the Old Bailey. | | is 


Court of 5. The court of 1 This is the higheſt court for civil affairs, to 
Dele- which appeals are carried 


gates. 


| rom the ſpiritual courts; for upon aboliſhing of the 
papal power by Henry VIII. it was enacted by parliament F, that no appeals 
ſhould from thence forward be made to Rome; but in default of juſtice in any of 
the ſpiritual courts, the party aggrieved might appeal to the king in his court of 
chancery, upon which a commiſſion under the, great ſeal ſhould be directed to 
ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhould think fit to nominate. Theſe commiſſioners, 
to whom the king thus delegates his power, generally conſiſt of noblemen, bi- 
ſhops, and judges, both of the common and civil law; and as this court is not 
fixed, but occaſional, theſe commiſſioners, or delegates, are varied at the 
pleaſure of the Lord Chancellor, who appoints them. 5 
Cauſes are managed in theſe courts by advocates and proctors. 
The advocates are ſuch as have taken the degree of doctor of the civil law, and 
are retained as counſellors or pleaders. Theſe muſt firſt, upon their petition to 
the archbiſhop, obtain his fart; and then they are admitted by the judge to 
practiſe. | 5 : 1 585 F 
Ihe proctors, or procurators, exhibit their proxies for their cliem make 
themſelves parties for them, and draw up and give pleas, or libels, and allega- 
tions in their behalf; produce witneſſes, prepare cauſes for ſentence, and attend the 
advocates with the proceedings. They act by virtue of the archbiſhop's flat. 
The terms, or times for carrying cauſes in the civil courts, differ very 
little from the term times of the courts at Weſtminſter. The court of arches 
has the pre-eminence of ſitting firſt, and regulates the fittings of all the reſt. | 
The preſent college was built upon the ruins of the houle given to the civi- 
lians by Dr. Harvey, and burnt down in 1666. The library is a ſpacious ro 
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3  * Stat, 25 Hen. VIII. c. 25 c. 22. + 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 
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| which they are indebted greatly to James Gibſon, Eſq; and to the benefactions 
3 in money given by every bithop at his conſecration, to purchaſe books for this 
Tibraty- + 43 „e liege git g G41 ni COLDS BE ei 

| Open Paul's Wharf hill, within a great gate next to the Doctors ö 
$ were many good tenements, which, in their leaſes made from the dean and Diane. 
chapter, uſed to go by the name of Camera Dianæ, i. e. Diana's Chamber; ſo, 
1 denominated from a ſpacious building, that in the time of Henry II. ſtood where 
| they were afterward erected, In this Camera, or arched and vaulted ſtructure, 

full of intricate ways and windings, this Henry II. (as ſometime he did at R 
| | Woodſtock) is reported to have kept his favourite miſtreſs, whom he there 
| called Roſa mundi, and here Diana. a til Sr dr a ane 
| The other public buildings in this ward are three pariſh churches, which are 
; now to be mentioned. 7777 LENS TE 
On the eaſt fide of Puddle-dock hill ſtands the church of St. Andrew Ward- st. An- 
| robe, a rectory of very ancient foundation, originally known by the name of St 
| Andrew juxta Baynard's-caſtle ; but when that caſtle was deſtroyed, and t 
| king's wardrobe built near this church, in the year 1300, it changed its name 

| from Caſtle-baynard to that of St. Andrew Wardrobe. 

led to ſuppoſe it to be of equal antiquity with Baynard's-caſtle, and founded proba- 
| bly by the ſame nobleman : for the patronage: of this church deſcended to the 
family of Fitz-Walters, who were conſtables of Baynard's-caſtle, after the 
attainder of its founder, William Baynard, lord of Dunmow. After this. the 
| patronage paſſed into many hands; and at laſt, by ſome means, the crown 
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well ſtocked with books. of all ſorts, eſpecially. in civil law and hiſtory... For —— : 
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HISTORY OF LONDON! Bock ll 
oners purchaſed an additional piece of ground to enlarge their church, which 
they rebuilt by ſubſcription; it was conſecrated and dedicated to St. Anne, ang 
ordained to be called © The church or chapel of St. Anne, within the precin@ gr - 

« Black-friars.” This precinct increaſed ſo much with inhabitants, that, in the 


year 1613, they found it neceſſary to enlarge their church; and for that pur { 
| Sarchassl ground on the ſouth ſide, having before purchaſed the = 


St. Ben- 
net Paul's 


Wharf. 


Magda- 


church- yard, and parſonage houſe, with the right of patronage, from Sir George 
Moore. The ſcite of St. Anne's church, at this time, ſerves as a burial place 
for the inhabitants of the precinct of Blackfri ars. 
The church of St. Andrew Wardrobe which now ſerves for the united pariſhes, 


is a plain but neat building; the body is enlightened by two rows of windows ; 


it has a ſquare tower, without turret, pinnacles, or ſpire. . _ | 

At the ſouth weſt corner of St. Bennet's hill, is the church of St. Bennet Paul's 
Wharf ſo called from its being conſecrated to St. Benedict, and its vicinity to the 
above wharf. It is of very ancient foundation, as appears by Diceto, dean of 
St. Paul's, who has it in his regiſter, under the year 1181. The old church 
being deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, the preſent one was erected in its 
place from a deſign of Sir Chriſtopher Wren; and the church of St. Peter 


Paul's Wharf not being rebuilt, the pariſh was united to St. Bennet: the li- 


vings are both in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. The church 


is a neat ſtructure; the body is well proportioned : the tower has ruſtic 


corners; and the turret and ſmall ſpire are raiſed from the crown of a dome. 
At the ſouth weſt angle of the Old Change, where Old Fiſh- ſtreet and 
Knightrider- ſtreet join, ſtands the church of St. Mary Magdalen Old Fiſh-ſtreet,. 


ſo called from its dedication to the above ſaint, and its vicinity to Old Fiſh-ſtreet.. 


This was a vicarage in the tenure of the canons of St. Paul's in the year 1181: 
but has for ſome ages been a rectory in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's. The old ecke was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent 
ſtructure was built in the year 1685. „ 0 
It is a fmall church, but well proportioned, - built with ſtone, and enligh- 
tened by a fingle ſeries of arched windows, ornamented with cherubs and: 
ſcrolls, ſupporting a cornice, which runs round the building : but theſe win- 


dows are of ſuch an unuſual height from the ground, that the doors, which are 


low and plain, open compleatly under them. Both theſe and the windoyrs are 
of the ſame general conſtruction, and the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade. 


The tower is divided into two ſtages, in the upper of which is a large window on 
each ſide. * From the top of this tower the work ſuddenly diminiſhes in the man- 


ner of high ſteps on each fide, and on the ſummit of theſe is a turret, crowned with 


This living was a very poor one, before the pariſh of St. Gregory was added 


a very ſhort ſpire, on which is placed a vaſe with flames. 


— 


to it; which is one of the peculiars under the dean and chapter of St. Paul's 


cathedral. St. Gregory's church ſtood at the ſouth weſt angle of St. Paul's church 
yard ; but after the union of the pariſh with St. Mary Magdalen, the ground 


Behind 


was laid into the church-yard. 
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Behind where this church ſtood is St. Paul's college, a place of reſidence for 37 , 
the petty canans,.. which is a ſmall court back ward, conſifting of houſes appro- college. 
riated to each ſtall. Pirectly facing this college, at the north welt corner of 

the ſaid church, which is now calle London-houſe-yard, and covered with 

houſes. that pay a ground rent to the biſhop of London; there once ſtood the 


dib of London's palace, a very large and magnificent houſe before the fire of | 


JJ ͤ ͤ—— Ab. i e ien ie ns 5 
At each corner of the weſt end of St. Paul's cathedral were formerly two Lollard's 


ſtrong towers, made for bell towers; of which that to the ſouth was called tower. 
Lollard's tower, and was the biſhop's priſon for confining perſons accuſed off 
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"HE Saxon word Chepe ſignifies a market; and one being antiently held 
in the principal ſtreet of this ward, Cheapſide, it was known by the 
name of Weſtcheap, to diſtinguiſh it from the market alſo kept in Eaſtcheap “: 
the ſtreet now called the Poultry was the Poultry market, and Milk ſtreet, the 
milk wart,, P Ä ß 
This ward is bounded, on the eaſt by Broad-ſtreet and Wall brook wards; on Bounda- 
the north by Coleman ſtreet, Baſſiſhaw and Cripplegate wards; on the weſt by riesand 
Cripplegate and Queenhithe wards, and on the ſouth by Cord wainer's ward. Iten. 
extends from the entrance of St. Mildred's court, formerly called Scalding- alley, 
in the north eaſt, to near the eaſt corner of Milk- ſtreet, on the north weſt; and 
. from the weſt corner of the Manſion-houſe on the ſouth. eaſt to within 33 feet 
weſt of Bow - lane on the ſouth weſt : within which circuit is included the Poul- 
try, the eaſt end of Cheapſide, part of Paneras-lane, Queen-ſtreet and Bow-. 
lane; Grocer's-alley, about 136 feet of the ſouth end of the Old Jewry +; 
Ironmonger-lane, King-ſtreet, Laurence- lane, the principal part of Cateaton- 
ſtreet, and Honey- lane market; with the courts, and alleys, within theſe limits: 
all which are divided into nine precincts. | ar ae. 0% 


The north; extremity of King-ſtreet is terminated by the front of the Guild- Guildban 


to 
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hall of the city; a more favourable ſituation than any other public ae with | 
in the walls of London. It is ſeen from Cheapſide, the principal thoroughfare in 
the city, at the end of an agreeable viſta, which ſhews the building to great 
advantage. There is not indeed much to praiſe in the outſide of the ſtruckure, 
« kt e e ee 


// Er ſettled near Aldgate, in a place thence called Poor 
+ This ſtreet was anciently called the Jewry,” from | Jewry lane; and on that occaſion this ſtreet was diſtin · of 
ank e inhabited by Jews. But when they were guiſhed as the Old Jewry. ee eee bt gPG 1 
' banned by Edward I. they, upon their-re-admiſſion, | | J gs pee TI 
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« WY which is old and gothic'; but allowing for the taſte in Which it is built! 6, 
Hall within is a fine room. Two obvious defects however appear on enters "Il 
the oe, chat the door being in the middle of the fide inſtead of being ln. 
_ ehd, the beauty of the perſpeCtiye is loſt; the other, that the aſcent of thefley, 
from the great Hall up to the council chamber is not exatly oppoſite tie 
gate from the ſtreet ; which the regularity of the plan required 354.7 
The Guildhall formerly ſtood in the ſtreet called Aldermanbury; which bein 
Feen (by that name in 1189, it is ſuppoſed to have been built by Edward the 
Confeſſor: his arms being in ſeveral parts of the preſent building. The preſent 
ſtructure was begun by the city about the year 1411 T, and feveral betlefation; 
were given toward the completion of jlj ttt. 
-The fire in 1666. greatly injured this noble pile, which was faid to have 
appeared at a diſtance for ſeveral hours conſpicuous during that terrible conffa- 
gration, like a bright ſhining coal, or a palace ef burniſhed braſs: the timber 
being ſuch ſolid oak, that it did not flame . The building afterward was 
thoroughly repaired within and without at the expence of 2500l. and in its preſent: 
| ſtate appears as follows. ee FR e e 
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mo 


BY AA we; C0 ˙¹1 EL oe my we ey. 
The entrance into the hall is by a large gate, under a'gothic arch; and above 
this is raiſed a frontiſpiece truly in the antient gothic ſtyle. There ire two. 
niches for images on each fide the gate; and the figures placed in them repre- 
ſent the four cardinal virtues. Over the arch is a balcony, above which riſes 4 
ſecond ſtage, decorated alſo with niches, and irregular ornaments; in two of 
theſe niches ſtand the ſtatues of Moſes and Aaron. Over the Whole is a large 
tablet with the royal arms, adorned with ſcrolls at the ſides, and covered with 
an arched pediment; from the top of which riſes an urn with flames. 
Through this gothic arch is the entrance into the great hall, which is 153 fect: 
long, 48 feet broad, and 55 feet high; and is capacious enough to hold 7000 per- 
ſons. This, room on account of its ſize is well fitted for affembling the livery for the 
election of members of parliament, 1lord-mayor, ſheriffs, ald deer city officers: 
here alſo the corporation give public entertainments to our kings and other great 
perſonages. The roof is flat, divided into pannels, and the north and fouth tides. 
are adorned , with gothic demi pillars. At the eaſt end is held the court of huſ- 
tings, and before that, the court of conſcience; at the weſt end; are held the 
. . theriffs.courts. for Woodſtreet and the Poultry compters. Oyer the court of huſ- 
© tings ate painted the king's arms, between two fine pictures lately hung up, of. 
their preſent majeſties king George III. and queen Charlotte; cloſe by the firſt is 
the picture of queen Caroline. and by the latter his late majeſty king George II. 
And at the ſame end of the hall, on the fouth fide, are the pictures of king 
Seorge IL. and queen Mary 3 direckly oppoſite to which, on the north fide, are 
thoſe of king William III. and quèen Anne. The inter columns are embelliſhed 
with the pictures, in full proportion, of the following judges, which were put 
up by the city in gratitude for their ſignal ſervices in, determining 23 
L : — IN 42 eie f FAO 445 ex e oh nile ante i ot would et ni hetween 
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© * Ralph's Critical Review, 2d. edit. p. 93, + Vid. p. 88, ante. 1 City Remembrancer, vol. IL. Pp. 13. 
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the city, after the fire of London „ 
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f | Thoſe on the uk kde are, We e e ee 


1 Finch 14.7 Sir Ribhank Rainsford | Sir John als 6 apilier: - 
dir Orlando Bridgman Sir Edward: Turner Sir William Morton. 
Sir Wee * 100 Sir Thomas Tyr Go 6 3 ie en 
„een 5 | On thenorth ſide, ry de 
Sir Robert Ace Jas Sit Thomas Twiſden - u FR Fe Is 
dir John Vaughan _ Sir ee 185 : Sir Hugh. 12 . 
Sir Francis North „ A e 
p 1 Ho At the welt” end, Fr pate over Paſa: tag mr "1 pry Cs 
dir William Bie, Ain sir Edward Thalnd Sir Timothy Littleton. | 


To thefe the 55. of London hag added the picture, f in full Proportion, 4 
of the late chief juſtice Pratt, now lord Camden. | 

Over the ſheriffs court, at the weſt end of the Hall, was lately placed 7 a White 
marble ſtatue of alderman Beckford, whodied in. 1770, during his ſecond mayoral- 


the ode he ee when he made his famous 82 5 to the kin Sy after his majeſty 
e ay” 2 Dk 1 1770 here are 
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On the 175 Ge to the” entrance into this hall 4 lie to ble l is a 
flight of ſteps leading to the par ticular offices; over which" is a balcony or gal- 
lery, ſupported] by twelve iron pillars. in the form 6f alm trees. A ſmall incloſure i 18 
made on each ſide the ſteps by means of thele pillars, which ſerve occaſio jon- 
ally as offices for clerks to write in; and one of them is uſed às à ſtand for the com- 
mon crier's deputy. to repeat K from, when the livery are aſſembled. 
Underneath is a Priſon called Little Eaſe, to 5 5 the lr may 
commit diſobedient apprentices ; 3 and is fo termed,” Neal he ceiling 3s ſo 
low that the priſoner cannot ſtand uͤpright in it. the: middle 8 f the 
balcony projects. a ſquare clock elegantly carved round 44 je! with Ne figure 2M 
Lime on the top. But the moſt extraordinary decorations of this balcony are. 

| two 

1 Fid. p. 230, ante. + 2 p. 486, ante. t Vid. p. 483. 


1 | 
between Mane at tenants, 1 the erpence of twin, in arty | 
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tua uncouth. gigantic irpagers much, Rang Onf. at each end on the outſide of th 
| 8 


rails. Theſe enormous figures are made of. paſteboard. and painted in . antient 
military dreſſes: the one holds a ſpear in his Hand, the other .a ball ſet Nm 
with ſpikes, hanging by a chain from a long: ſtaff z, and are ſuppoſed to repre. 
ſent an antient Briton and a Saxon. The colours taken at the battle of Ra- 
milies were hung -touud the hall, but being decayed they habe been all taken 
away. At the tap of the ſteps above mentioned, on the right hand, is the 
Chamberlain's office; and on the left is the! office of Auditors of the city 
accounts; between which is the lord-mayor's court office, where the lord chief. 
Juſtice occaſionally fits on trials by nz#:prizs.' On the welt fide of the mayor's 
court office is the court of, Orphans, where the lord chief - juſtice of the Common 


* 


Pleas occafiondlly fits. "Adjoining to this coprt on the north is the Old Council 
Chamber, now uſed by the commiſſioners of bankrupts; contigygys ,to which 
is the New Council Chamber. Beneath the mayor's court is the Town clerk's 
office, where are depoſited the city archives. To the eaſt and north are the reſi- 
dences of the chamberlain and town clerk ; near which are two rooms wherein 
the buſineſs of Hankrupts ig erecufeft , Adjoining. torths, noch- Wit i the (it. 
chen; in the porch is the comptroller's office; over it the - Iriſh chamber: 


: 
— 


and, over the piazzas on the weſt, are, the offices belonging to the common ſer- 
Jeant, remembrancer, and city ſolicitꝶ ae. ; 
Guildhall At the eaſt end of the front of Guildhall, and at a right angle with it, is 
chapel. Guildhall chapel, between that hall and Blackwell hall. This, chapel was 
founded in the year 1299, dedicated ta St, Mary Magdalen and, All Saints, and 
called London college, A chauntry was eſtabliſhed: in this chapel for four chap- 
lains, and lands and tenements. left for their ſupport. It . was: rebuilt in the 
reign of Henry VI, and received new endowments: but at the ſuppreſſion of 
religious houſes it reverted to the crown, and was bought of king. Edward, VI. 
with other lands and tenements, by the mayor and commonalty of London; 
who haye ſervice performed there weekly, and on other particular occaſions. It 
was much injured though not totally deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, 
RD f f 0 ĩͤ oflt.ao. fo 
This edifice is perfectly in the gothic taſte. In ſeveral niches in the front 
are ſet the figures in ſtone of king Edward VI. of queen Elizabetb, with a 
phenix under her; and of king Charles I, treading on a globe. The windows 
are extremely large, and on the inſide the walls are hung with tapeſtry. Over 
the aldermen's ſeats there is a wainſcot covering, and a particular ſeat for the 
lord - mayor, adorned with cartouches. There is a gallery at the weſt: end, a 
handſome wainſcot pulpit and deſk, and a neat altar piece incloſed with rails. 
poultty Between the Poultry and Grocers-hall is one of the city priſons of great anti- 
Comprer. quity, called the Poultry Compter; the other being ſituated in Woodſtreet: 
they are lup ſr. fo be called compters, becauſe priſoners are obliged to account 
or give ſatisfaction for the cauſe of their confinement, before they can obtain a 
ws TY 200. | - 
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The charge of theſe prifots iz, committed to the ſheriffs, under whom there 
are divers other officers, e alike to both comprers, who give ſecurity to 

the ſheriffs for che true and faithfuf execution of their ſeveral offices. . 
receive daily relief from the Theriffs table, of all the broken meat and bread; and. | 
there are ſeveral charities given for their ſubſiſtence, as well as to releafe ſuch 

as happen to be detained in priſon until | their fees are diſcharged, or who ar e. 
cee / / 

A little weſtward of the 1 1 Colnbte is a neat paved alley called "Grocers Grocers: 
alley which leads. to Grocers-hall, at the back of a ſquare coutt betind dhe bal. 
compter. The ſpot on which it is built Was formerly occupied by the man fi on- 
houſe of Robeft lord Fitzwalter, who fold it to the company in the year 1411, 
for 320 marks. The building is well deſigned and executed for the purpoſes of 
a common-hall, and ſo capacious, that for many years the Bank of England was 
kept in it till an office was purpoſely built in hreadneedle-ſtreet. The” ancient 
ſtone and brick building at the north-weſt corner of the garden, - inhabited by the 
beadle of the company, is 75 755 part of the ancient city manſion of the fami- 
by of Fitgzwaliees e Og Cath 38 01S eee 
% PP / 
Beten the Old Jewry and Ironmonger-lane, in Cheapſide, ſtand Mercers Nercers 
hall and chapel, on the ground once occupied by an hofpital dedicated to. St. ball and: 


Thomas of Acars, or. Acons *, founded by Thomas F itz- Theobald | de Heili, 7 * * _ 
and his wife Agnes, ſiſter to Thomas-a-Becket, who was born on the fame fpot, : 
in the feign of King Henry II. On its ſurrender in the feign of ho: VIII. it 
was purchaſed by the Mercers company, and opened under the name of Mercers 
chapel. „ HE ß „ ob a IR Ss 

| Mercers hall and chapel were involved in the general deſtruction in 1666. 
Their ſchool was re-eſtabliſhed and built over or near the ſeite of St. Mary Cole- 
church, at the ſouth weſt end of the Old Jewry. The hall and chapel were 
rebuilt upon their former foundation, with one front in Ironmonger-lane, and; 
another font toward Cheapſide. In Cheapfide is a very. handſome entrance; the 
door-caſe being enriched with two cupids mantling the Company, s arms, and: 
with feſtoons, &c. and over it the balcony is adorned with two pilaſters of the 
Ionic order, and a pediment, with the figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and other embelliſhments. The inner court is decorated with piazzas,. formed of 
columns of the Doric order: the hall- room and great parlour are wain- 
ſcotted with oak, and ornamented with Ionic pilaſters, and the ceiling: 
with fretwork. The chapel is neatly. wainſcotted, and. paved. with black. and: 
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Nearly oppoſite to Bow church, on the north fide of Cheapſide, is Honey-lane Honey- 


. ; whe F : P IF: 3 „ ELL ” BY 2 id 1381 $34 ; i E431 N if 7 Þ „5 
which leads into the market to which it gives name. After the great: fire, this lane mar- 
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* The dedication of this hoſpital to St. Thomas of | of a chapel and holy order, at Acars in Paleſtine, too — 
Acons, or Acars, had relation to the like dedication I St. Thomas. à-Becket, by our king Richard. J. | 
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old market in Cheapfic The ſpot now 
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ready mentioned, removed thither 9. 
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two churches, t e Marg e een e 8-ſtrect, and Allballows Honey 
lage ;, the pariſhes, belonging to wh eee #0 others, as will be men. 

tioned in their proper places. This is the ſmalle arket in the City, being but 


193 Fern ene from, e walls and eee e ende, In the, mig- 
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is a market honſe which ſtands on pillars, has rooms over it, and is Crowned 
With achell tower, In this, market are, a numher oi ſtapging ſtalls for butchers 
ages, into it are inha. 
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Poultry. of St. Mildred Poultry 3 a rectory, dedicated to a Saxon princeſs. This appears 
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converted into, this market. was men, Cue, 725 buildings, particularly 
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Chap. XVI. COLEMAN-STREET WARD, 8 
it from the church of St. Laurence Poulteney, now no longer in being. This 
church, which was anciently a rectory, being given by Hugo de Wickenbroke 
to Baliol college in Oxford, anno 1294, the rectory ceaſed ; therefore Richard, 
biſhop of London, converted it into a vicarage : the advowſon whereof ſtill con- 
tinues in the maſter and ſcholars of Baliol college. 
This church ſharing the common fate in the dreadful fire in 1666, has ſince 
been beautifully reſtored, and the pariſh of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-ſtreet, 
united to it. It was built at the pariſh expence, with a very conſiderable bene= 
faction by Sir John Langham 3 and meaſures 81 feet long, 68 broad, 40 high : 
to the roof; and the ſteeple 1s 130 feet high. The body 1s enlightened by, two = 
ſeries of windows; the lower ones large and uniform, and the u pper ſmall. At 
the eaſt end is a pediment, with niches, ſupported by Corinthian columns; 
The tower, which is lofty, is terminated by a baluſtrade, with plain pinnacles, 
and within this baluſtrade riſes a kind of lanthorn, which ſupports the baſe of 
the ire. 280; et one FPV 
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{NOLEMAN-fireet watd vbtains its name from the principal Rrect in it 

LL which might formerly have been diſtinguiſhed as the peculiar reſidence of 
dealers in coals; or from fome perſon of the name of Coleman, who as the 
builder, chief owner or inhabitant, communicated his name to it. The ward Bouin 
is bounded on the north by Cripplegate-ward, . Upper Moorkelds, and Biſhopſ- darien 
gate-ward; on the eaſt by Biſhopſgate- ward, Broad-ſtreet-ward, and Cheap= 
ward; on the ſonth by Cheap-ward; and on the weſt by Baſſiſhawzward. Its 
extent from eaſt to weſt is, from the grate by Lothbury church, to the ſouth 
fide of Ironmonger- lane; but no farther than the ſouth eaſt eorner of Baſinghall- 
ſtreet on the north ſide of Cateaton: ſtreet; and in the other direction it extends 
ſouth from Moorgate to the garden belonging to Grocers-hall in the Poultry. 

The principal ſtreets in this ward are, Coleman: ſtreet; the north part of the Principal 
VId-Jewryz Loth bury, from Coleman-ſtreet to St. Margaret's church on the ſtreets. 
north ſide, and on the ſouth to about twenty-ſeven feet beyond Prinees-ſtreet ; 
Cateaton- ſtreet, from Baſinghall-ſtreet to Coleman-ſtreet, and the ſouth fide 

from Ironmonger-lane : all which are divided into fix precinttss 

At the north eaſt extremity of this ward, and on the ſouth ſide of Moorfields Bethle. 
on Londonzwall, is fituated Bethlehem Hoſpital ; more generally known by the bem hoſ- 
name of Bedlam, - This Hoſpital; as obſerved before under Biſhopſgate-ward *, — 
was founded for lutiaticsz near the north-eaſt corner of the Lower-Moorfields, in 
Biſhopſgate pariſñn. But that becoming ruinous, and unable to anſwer the 
ends of the charity, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common“ council, granted 
rar n 
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che governors, the piece of ground on which this hoſpital now ſtands; whoſe. _ 
foundation was laid in April, 1675. It is a magnificent building, 540 feel 
long, and 40 feet broad, beſide the two wings, which have not been bullt. 
above 42 years. The middle and ends, which project a little, are adorned 
with pilaſters, entablatures, foliages, &c. and, riſing above the reſt of the 
building, have each a flat roof, with an handſome baluſtrade of ſtone; and in 
the center an elegant turret, adorned with a clock, a gilt ball and a fane. The 
wings are not inferior to the reſt of the building; and are fet apart for incurables 
The whole is built of brick and ſtone; and incloſed by a handſome wall, 68, 
feet long, built of the ſame materials. In the center of this wall, which goes 
in with a grand ſemicircular ſweep, is a large pair of fine iron. gates: on the 
piers, upon which thoſe gates are hung, are two images or ſtatues in a reclining 
' poſture, one repreſenting raving, the other melancholy, madneſs. The er 
preſſion of theſe figures, which are the workmanſhip of Mr. Cibber, who 
carved the emblematical figures on the monument , has been much admired. 
This wall incloſes a range of gardens neatly adorned with walks of broad 
© None, graſs plats and trees, wherein thoſe of the Junatics, who are well enough 
to be ſuffered to go about, are allowed to walk: and enjoy the benefit of freſh 
alr. | | | 
There are about two hundred cells, or rooms for patients, which are fur- 
niſhed with beds, when the patient is found capable of ufing one; or with clean 
ſtraw 7 day when the patient is miſchfe vous. | 


itals of Bethlehem and Bridewell being made one corporation, they hare 
the ſame preſident, governors, clerk, treaſurer, phyſician, ſurgeon and apothecary; 
vet each hoſpital has its proper ſteward and inferior | officers, and a particular 
committee is choſen out of the governors for each. Out of that appointed 
for Bethlehem, there are ſix who meet every Saturday, to examine the ſtewards 
account, to view the proviſions, receive and diſcharge patients, and to direct 
other affairs belonging to this hoſpital. oO 97. 
What are called the lower quarters of Moorfields, which lie along the front 
of Bethlehem hoſpital, are included in this ward. Theſe quarters are defined 
by broad gravel walks, planted with trees on each ſide; and being railed Fong 
a | : te: 8 C and 


Ihe hoſp 


* An ingenious Frenchman M. Groſley, who was ſentiog thewſelves to him, explained the nature of their 


in England a few years ago, and publiſhed a nar-| 


rative of his tour, tells us a humourous incident 
relating to the building of this hoſpital; to illuſtrate 
his character of the Engliſh people; which will at 
leaſt ſhew that as thrift leads to wealth, economy | 
is not inconſiſtent with generoſity. He Was in- 


formed that when money was raiſing for this build- 


ing, the agents called upon an old gentleman; and 
the door of the houſe not being quite ſhut, they 
ooyerheard him ſcolding his maid for throwing. away 
a match ſhe had uſed to light a fire, without conſider- 
ing that the other end being dipped im fulphur, it 


Fa me with the means of doing the other; and botn 


might be uſed again. After entertaining themſelves; 
by liſtening to this diſpute, they knocked, and pre- | 


* 


„ 


errand : upon which he went to # cloſet; and bringing 
them 400 guineas told the ſum into their bag. Toe 
collectors, aſtoniſhed, at a gegerofity ſo little expecled, 
could not help teſtifying their furprize, by telling 
him what they had overheard 4 Gentlemen, ſaid he, 
your ſurprige is, occaſioned; by a thing of very 
« little conſequence. ,' I keep houſe, and fave and 
% ſpend money in my own way: the one furniſhes 


es equally gr atify my inclinations. With regard 1 
te benefaQions and donations; always expect mol, 
people, Whe kbep their account, 


from prudent 

Fol. I. p. 224. 

7 Fid. p. 562, ante. 
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Chap. XVI. COLEMAN: STREET WARP. 


and covered Wich graſs, they form agreeable ranges for the neighbouring in- 
habitants to walk in. That particularly, which croſſes the ee Panel | 
with the hoſpital, is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the City Mall. 

At the weft end of this hoſpital formerly ſtood Moorgate; ind on the weſt * 
fide of Moorfields, commonly called enen there is an „ 
meeting-houſe. | 

Oppoſite the weſt end 66 Bethlehem hoſpital is Fore-ſireat, which is One Improve. 
of thoſe improved by virtue of the late acts of parliament. This ſtreet runs meat of 
in a direct line to Cripplegate church; and from a narrow dirty lane, of ger 
irregular and mean buildings, iS beveme an open ſpacious ſtreet, filled with 2 
ood houſes. The city wall from Moorgate to Cripplegate is removed; 
the two poſterns, that faced Baſinghall-ſtreet and Aldermanbury, have, been 
taken down, and the paſſages into Fore- ſtreet widened, and lined with good | 
and ſabſtantial houſes. Among the various buildings which gave way to _—_ 
improvement was“ Loriners-hall, ſituated upon London-wall, between Moor- 
gate and Baſinghall-ſtreet. The er 97'S have been ſince accommodated in 


Coachmakers-hall. | 
Near the north eaſt corner of Goleman- fired, "WER the hall of the company Armour- 


1 
, 


of Armourers and Brafiers 3 which i is a r brick building neatly decorated 50 or 
| a 18. 
within. AY” halls 


On the north fide of Lothbury, nen een ied and st. Margaret's Founder 
church, is Founders-hall, in a court denominated from it. This hall, which is a ball. 
convenient building, not only ſerves the company it belongs to, but is uſed as a 
place of worſhip by a Preſbyterian congregation. 

On the weſt fide of Coleman-ſtteet, oppoſite. to Ringier nnd. is -the St. Ste. 
church dedicated to Stephen the proto-martyr, and diſtinguiſned by the name of phen 
ot, Stephen Coleman- ſtreet. This church is of very early 7 ts ho its patro- 8 
nage being in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. between the years 1171 and 
1181: who granted this chapel, as then called, as an appendage to St. Olave 
jewry, to the prior and convent of Butley. In their gift it continued till the 
ſuppreſſion of that convent ; -when it fell to the crown: the rectory and pariſh 
church, and the advowſon of the vicarage, were granted by queen Elizabeth to 
one Thomas Paſkins, and others; and again in 1590, to William Daniel, ſer» 

Jeant at law, (afterward Sir William Daniel, one of the juſtices of the common - 
pleas) and other pariſhioners of Coleman-ftrect pariſh, to hold this impropriate 
rectory in fee-farm of the crown: and the e have continued Patron 


of this vicarage ever ſince. — 
dreadful fre of London in 1666, 


This church ſharing the common fate in the 
ut four years after. It is a neat, 


the preſent ſtructure was erected in its ſtead ab 


and ſolid building, ſtrengthened. with ruſtic at the corners, and enlightened by 


one ſeries of large windows, with a handſome cornice, and one of the. ak 


ceilings and roofs that can be ſeen, without pillars to ſupport it. T he ſteeple 


is a ſquare OW, Fre with a ſquare. lanthorn, and incloſing the bell, to 
| 46 2 call 


396 | HISTORY OF LONDON: Book 
WV call the pariſhioners to worſhip. ; The front of the church is adorned: with 
cornice, two pine-apples, and the figure of a cock, handſomely carved, 
St. Mar- On the north fide of Lothbury, facing Princes ſtreet, ſtands the parochill 
aret church of St. Margaret, upon the water-courſe of Wallbrook. The antiquity 
othbury of its foundation may be collected from the preſentation of John de Haſlighel) 


4 


a 


' F * 


rr en —_— 


to this rectory, by the abbeſs and convent of Barking in Eflex, in the year ! 302, 
in whom the advowſen continued, till the ' convent; being ſuppreſſed, it fell a 
the crown, and ſtill remains in the gift of the lord chancellor. e | 
The church was rebuilt in the year 1440, at which time Robert Lange, lord- ; 
mayor, contributed handſomely to the vaulting over the water-courſe of Wall. 
brook, running cloſe to the church. This building was burnt down in 1666; : 
after which deſolation the preſent church was erected, neat and plain, of fine ſtone, 
66 feet long, 54 broad, 36 high to the roof, and 140 feet to the top of the 
ſteeple. he body is well enlightened with a row of . lofty windows; over 
which the wall is terminated by a baluſtrade; and the principal door is ornamen- 
ted with Corinthian columns, which 1 angular pediment. The tower 
age, and 1s terminated a little above ‚ 
1 
W e N | i 
Jewry. church of Sk. Olave Jewry ; which, is of very old foundation, and was originally 0 
| . 
2 
| nmonger- lane was annexed to it; the patronage of which is alſo in f 
The preſent church of St. Olave Jewry which is built partly with brick, and b 
0 
V 
tl 
B 
ſt 
li 
* 


with the king's arms, and the communion table is ſet upon an anabathrum 


Chap. XVII. CORDWA INERSWARD.  -—- 597 
of black and white marble. In this church are three famous pieces of painting, 
1. Of queen Elizabeth, lying on a fine couch with her regalia, under an arched © 
canopy, on which are placed her arms. 2. Of king Charles I. 3. The figure | 
of Time, with wings diſplayed, a ſcythe in his right hand, and an hour glaſs 
in his left: at his foot is a Cupid dormant, and under him a ſkeleton eight feet 
ng. | | 
1 ön the ſame ſide of the Old Jewry, between this church and the Poultry, is 014 Ex- 

the large brick building antiently the houſe of Sir John Frederic, and afterward ciſcoffice. | 
occupied by the commiſſioners of the Exciſe as the principal office. On the late 
removal of the Exciſe office to the new building in Broad ſtreet , Mel. Adam, . 
the ſchemers of the Adelphi buildings, are faid to have formed a plan for impro- 11 
ving the ſpot on which this old houſe ſtands: but the execution of any ſuch J [ 
lan remains for time to produce. : 5 7 PLS — 
At the north eaſt corner of the Old Jewry ſtood the firſt ſynagogue of the] ews Old Jew- | | | 
in England ; but this being deſtroyed in one of the cruel perſecutions of that ry Meet- 
people in the reign of Henry III. + the ground was given to an order of beg- ing houle, | 1 
ging friars named De Pænitentia Feſu, or Fratres de Sacca, from their wearing ; . li 


ſackcloth. This order being ſuppreſſed by the conggil of Lyons, Robert Fitz- ll 
walter obtained of Edward I. in 1304, the rant r chapel, adjoining to- 1 
his houſe, now Grocers hall. The ground on which this eogvent ſtgod is now | I bi 
occupied by private houſes, at the back of which is a celebrated PreſbyteFian | = 


meeting houle, which is generally ſupplied by ſome of the moſt*mnent mini- 
ſters of that perſuaſion. e hes 


Cordwainer s- ward. 
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HE antient name of this ward was Cordwainers-ſtreet ward, front. 

3 Cordwainers-ſtreet, now Bow-lane ; which formerly was chiefly inhabi- 

ted by ſhoemakers and other workers in leather: ſhoemakers being in many of 

our old ſtatutes termed Cordwainers . It is bounded on the north by Cheap- Bounda- 

ward; on the welt by Bread-ſtreet-ward ;. on the ſouth by Vintry-ward ; and onries. 4 

the eaſt by Wallbrook-ward. | ah Kt * 
The principal ſtreets and lanes in this ward are Bow- lane, Queen: ſtreet, Principal 

Budge-row, Little St. Thomas Apoſtle's, Pancraſs-lane, a ſmall part of Watling- fcc. 

ſtreet and. Baſing-lane, with the ſeveral courts and alleys to be found within theſe i 

limits; which are divided into eight precincts. | | 
The moſt diſtinguiſhed building in this ward, is the pariſh church of St. zom 

Mary le Bow ;. which. ſtands near the north weſt corner of Bow-lane, having its church. 
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id. p. 85, ante. + Via. p. 53; ante. ] Cordova in Spain being famous for its fine ſhoe. lea- 
From Cordeuannicr, old French, à ſhoemaker ;.| ther. : 
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= clegant ſteeple brought forward to Cheapſide. This church obtained its name 


from being the firſt church in London built with ſtone arches, then vulgatly 
called Bows ; which was done in the reign of William the Conqueror. It We 
firſt called New Mary church, but afterward obtained the addition of ge arcubus 
or le Bow, in Weſt Cheaping or Cheapſide. In this church originally was held 
the court of Arches, which took its name from hence; and it has always been , 
church of much conſideration amongſt the citizens of London. By a terrible 
hurricane in 1091, the roof of this church was blown off with ſome ſingular 
circumſtances, already related * ; and it is recorded that in 1271 the ſteeple fell 
down and deſtroyed and maimed a great number of perſons : after which' accident 
it remained long deſtitute of a ſteeple. In 1512 it was finiſhed upon the old 
plan; the ornamental part of it with quarry ſtone, from Caen in Normandy, a 
rough ſtone, eaſy of workmanſhip, but which would ſtand the weather longer 
than could be naturally ſuppoſed from its compoſition. In 1620 it underwent ſo 
good a repair, that had it eſcaped the flames at the great fire, it might have ſtill 
remained in the old form: hut periſhing in the common calamity, the prefent 


church was erected in 1673. EEE 5 
The great care uſed by Sir Chriſtopher Wren in ſecuring a proper foundation 
for this church, and for the better placing of the ſteeple, has been mentioned in the 
early part of this work, on another occaſion + ; it remains to add, that the body 
of the church is well built and ſuited to the ſteeple, which is in the higheſt 
degree finiſhed, and elegant ; extremely light in its aſpect, but ſecure from 
any ſecond fall by the due proportion, and firm connection of its ſeveral parts. 
» It riſes from the ground a ſquare tower, plain at bottom, and carried up to a 
very conſiderable height in this ſhape; but with more ornament as it advances 
in height. The principal decoration of the lower part is the door-caſe ; a lofty, 
noble arch, faced with a bold and well wrought ruſtic, and raiſed on a plain folid 
courſe from the foundation. Within th= arch is a portal of the Doric order, 
with well proportioned columns, the freeze is ornamented with triglyphs, and 
with ſculpture in the metopes. There are ſome other ſlight ornaments in this 
part, which is terminated by an elegant cornice, over which riſes a plain 
courſe, from which the dial projects. Above this, there is in each face an 
arched window, with Ionic pilaſters at the ſides. The entablature of the order 
is well wrought ; it has the pulvinated or ſwelling freeze, and ſupports on the 
flat of the cornice an elegant balluſtrade, with attic pillars over the Ionic 
columns. Theſe ſuſtain elegant ſcrolls, on which are placed urns with flames; 
and from this part the ſteeple riſes circular. There is a plain courſe to the 
heighth of half the ſcrolls, and upon, this is raiſed an elegant circular ſefies of 
Corinthian columns; and the body of the ſteeple is continued round within. 
Theſe ſupport a ſecond balluftrade with ſcrolls; and above thoſe is placed ano- 
ther circular ſeries of columns. The order here is. compoſite, and from the entabla- 
ture riſes a ſet of ſcrolls ſupporting the ſpire, which for lightneſs is placed 
on balls, and is terminated by a globe, on which is fixed a dragon as a fane J. 


Vid. p. 26, ane. f p. 3. 1 Engliſh Architecture, p. 16. 


chap, XVII. CORDWAINERS W ARD. 
An accurate obſerver has remarked, that the ſteeple of Bow, church is a maſter- 
jece in a peculiar kind of building, which has no fixed rules to direct it, nor is 


to be reduced to any ſettled laws of beauty: that if we conſider it only as a part 


of ſome other building, it can be eſteemed no other than a delightful abſurdity ; 
but if either conſidered in itſelf, or as a decoration of a whole city in proſpect, it is 
not only to be juſtified but admired ;, that it is beyond queſtion as perfect as 
human imagination can contrive or execute; and that until we ſee it outdone, 
we ſhall hardly think it to be equalled *. 3 


This church has always been in the gift of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and | 


is at the head of his peculiars in this city. When it was rebuilt after the fire, 


the pariſhes of: Allhallows Honey-lane, and St. Pancras were united to it: the 
latter is a peculiar belonging to the ſee of Canterbury, but the living of 


Allhallows being in the gift of the Grocers company, it ſhould follow that this 
company has a right to preſent every third time. Sexes 


599 


On the eaſt ſide of Bow-lane, a little to the ſouth of where Watling-ſtreet st. Marg 


been founded before the church of St. Mary le Bow. This church has had 
ſeveral liberal benefactors, who kept it repaired from time to time. Sir Henry 
Keeble, lord-mayor of London in 1510, bequeathed 1oool. toward rebuilding 


this church; and in 1626, William Rodoway gave, toward reſtoring the ſteeple + 


then greatly decayed, the ſum of 3oo00l. Richard Pierſon, about the ſame year, 


gave 200 marks for the fame purpoſe with condition that this ſteeple ſhould | 
follow its ancient pattern, and be compleated according to the foundation laid 


120 years before by Sir Henry Keeble. Within three years after it was. finiſhed, 
ſo that, notwithſtanding the body of the church was burnt in the fire, 1666, the 
ſteeple remained firm and good. | „ - 
This church is now handſomely built at the expence of Henry Rogers, Eſq; 
who left 5oool. toward rebuilding a church, before the public. fund was ſettled 


by parliament, from a duty on coals, formweſtoring the churches demoliſhed by the 


great fire; which legacy his executrix Mrs. Rogers was prevailed on to apply to 


this edifice +. The ſteeple was added about the year 1701, at the public 


charge, ariſing from the above mentioned duty on coals. The ſtructure is go- 
thic, but in a modern.ſtile ; 100 feet in length, and 63 feet in breadth ; 45 feet 
in height to the roof, and 1 35 to the top of the ſteeple. The body is enlighten-- 
ed by a ſingle ſeries of large gothic windows; the wall has well contrived but- 


treſſes and battlements;; and theſe buttreſſes run up pilaſter faſhion, in two 
b 5 TT 5 | ; „ ltapes,. 


* Ralph's Critical Review of Public Buildings, I una manu, fed larga & ſanctiſſimè prodiga, integre 
2d edit, p. 9. | Ln : J «© quinque librarum millibus ſurrexit denuo maxime 
+ Pariſh Clerks Remarks, p. 98. The memory of 
this liberality is preſerved. by an inſcription in golden | 


„ Rogers, armigero, Edward! Rogers, de Canning- 


letters over the weſt door, of which the following is | ** ton, militis, & ſub Mariana perſecutione Xt, mi- 
| | « litantis, pronepoti & pietatis etiam hceredi honeſta- 


Ades hc Deo O. M. jam olim ſacra, quæ com- hæc & ingenua fronte fatetur. A. D. MDCLXXXI. 


2 co e 


©* muni urbis incendio ad cineres redacta, impenſis | « Memoria juſti in benedictione.““ 


/ 


a 


« munificentior, Tam piam beneficentiam Henrico 


croſſes it, ſtands the church of St. Mary Aldermary, or Elder Mary, to diſtin- Alder- 
uiſh it as the oldeſt church in the city, dedicated. to the Virgin Mary; it having NG; 
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A ſtages, not projecting in the old manner from the body of the building, The 
= tower, which is full of ornament, conſiſts of five ſtages, each of which, except. 
f ing the loweſt, has one gothic window; and the pinnacles, which are properly 
ſo many turrets, rife from the ground at each corner, are divided into ſtages, 
like the body of the tower, and cabled with ſmall pillars bound round them, 
with a kind of arched work and ſubdiviſions between. 

. | The living is one of the peculiars belonging to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
and, after the fire, the pariſh of St. Thomas the Apoſtle was annexed to it, which 
being in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, the archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury and the dean of St. Paul's preſent alternately to the united livings. 
St. An. At the ſouth weſt angle of St. Sythe's lane, in Budge-row, is ſituated the 
brnv=rh church of St. Anthony, vulgarly termed St. Antholin, or St. Antlin, which is 
1 Ox gedicated to the founder of the eremites of St. Anthony. This church is of 
1 great antiquity, as it was in the gift of the canons of St. Paul in the year 1181, 
=] and as appears from the ſtate of it when Ralph de Diceto was dean of St, Paul's in 
1190: the patronage is now in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's who give inſti- 
tion to it. About the year 1399 it was rebuilt by Thomas Knowles grocer, 
: mayor, and his ſon; and again in 1513, by John Tate, mercer: in 1616 it 
was repaired and beautified at the expence of 1000l. raiſed by the contribution 
of ſeven munificent inhabitants; but ſuffering in the great fire it was again reſto- 

red in 1682, under the direction of Sir Chriſtopher Wren *. | 
The preſent edifice is built of ſtone, of the Tuſcan order, firm and maſly ; the 
length of it is 66 feet, the breadth 44. The roof is a cupola of an elliptic 
form, enlightened by four port-hole windows, and ſupported by compoſite 
' B columns. The ſteeple conſiſts of a tower and a very neat octangular ſpire, 
_. which has a proper diminution upward, and is ornamented with apertures in 
. three ſtages, the upper ones being proportionably ſmaller, in a very agreeable 
; - manner. The decorations are fuited to the ſtyle of the building, plain, decent 
and ſubſtantial. On the lower part of the tower they correſpond with the 
body, and, as the building riſes, aſſume an air of more lightnefs: the windows 
2 gat the baſe of the ſpire have regular caſes, and are crowned with pediments, 
_ ſupporting urns. Thoſe of the middle ſtage have ſhields, with more free orna- 
_ f ments, which alſo ſupport their vaſes. The uppermoſt have ſurrounding orna- 
ments, but nothing more; and the crown of the ſpire, with the decorations 
—_— under the fane, are a proper continuation of the ſame ſpirit of embelliſhment f. 
8 5 Alter the conflagration the pariſh of St. John the Baptiſt, the church belong- 
bs Ang to which ſtood cloſe by Wallbrook, was annexed to it; and this having 
been in the patronage of the crown ſince the ſuppreſſion of the convent of St. 
Helen, the preſentation to the united pariſhes is now alternately in the crown, 
and the dean and chapter of St Paul's. 
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ñor che city, obtained the name of Cornhill, and communicated the ſame 
name to the ward. It is bounded on the eaſt by Biſhopſgate-Ward; on the Bounda- 
north by Broad- ſtreet ward ; on the weſt by Cheap-ward, and on the ſouth bßß 
Langbourn: and is divided into four precincts. This is a ward of ſmall extent. 
though rendered of e e by its ſituation and the condition of the inhabi= 
tants. It begins on the north eaſt, at the ſouth- eaſt corner of St. Martin Out- Extent. 
wich's church in Biſhopſgate- ſtreet, and runs by ſeveral windings ſouth-weſt ass 
far as the weſt end of Cornhill. Then beginning again on the north, about 
fifty feet from the ſouth-weſt corner of Biſhopſpate«ſtreet, it runs ſouth to 


roceeds to the ſouth-weſt. corner of Cornhill. 80 that it contains Cornhill en- 
ticely on both ſides. On the north ſide of this ſtreet are ſeveral courts, &c. as 
Star court, Weigh-houſe yard, Newman's yard, Finch lane, Freeman's court; 
Swithin's alley, Caſtle alley, and the opening to the Bank. On the ſouth ſide 
there are Peter's alley, Michael's alley, E:cchin lane, Change alley, and Pope's > 
head alley - $173 008; eee 
The only capital ſtreet in this ward is Cornhill, a fine open ſtreet,” and the Cornbill. 
centre of Commerce, by having the front of the Royal Exchange in it, Where 
all the merchants aſſemble every day to negociate their affairs; as + the brokers ” 5 
and gamblers in the national funds do in the coffee houſes in Exchange alley 7 
directly oppoſite. . Three unhappy fires, which ſeverally laid aſte great part of 
this ſtreet *, gave opportunity to reſtore it with better buildings and with greater 
uniformity z and the rebuilding all the houſes on the weſt ſide of the Exchange, 
between this ſtreet and Threadneedle-ftreet, to open a ne ſtreet + from the 
front of the Bank, have all together filled three fourths of this ſtreet with new 
On the north ſide of Cornhill ſtands the Royal Exchange, fo well known to Ro 
all the commercial world; with which tranſactions are daily carried on in it. *hange* 
The firſt erection of an Exchange here by Sir Thomas Greſham, in 1566, has 
already been related in the order of time ; to repeat it would therefore be unne- 
cefſary: that building being deſtroyed by the great fire in 1666, the preſent noble 
| future was raiſed at the joint expence of the city and the company of mercers, 
and coſt 80, 00. i Tet} n os b EI9TE) 
The ground plot of the Royal Exchange is a parallelogram 203 feet long, and 
171 feet broad; on which is built a ſubſtantial uniform ſtone building, inclo- - | 
2:6 re en eee, 

7 ny 5 Th BG | #þ | Nen lee, 8 155 Ne ee oa AEU 
f One hg his Bank Rove is occupied by the ” Fg „ nnen 3 ; 
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St. Peter's alley in-Gracechurch-ftreet, and from thence; by divers windings, it 1 
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5 HIS T ORTY OF LONDON: Bock n. 
ſing an area in the middle of 61 ſquare perches, with a ſpacious piazza round it. 
the altitude of the building is 36 feet. Under each of the principal fronts, which 
are north and ſouth, there are allo piazzas, with lofty noble arched entrances in 
the centres to the inner court. ann 5 
The proper front is that in Cornhill; on each ſide the grand entrance are 
Corinthian demi-columns, ſupporting à compaſs pediment; and in the inter- 
columniation on each ſide, in the front next the ſtreet, is a niche, with the 
figures of king Charles I. and king Charles II. in Roman habits, well executed. 
Over the aperture, on the cornice between the two pediments, are the king', 
arms in relievo: on each ſide of this entrance, over the piazza, is a range of win. 
1 dows between demi- columns and pilaſters of the compoſite order; and aboye 
them the building is decorated with a baluſtrade. From the centre riſes a ſquate 
—_ tower 178 feet high, diminiſhing by three ſtages; but notwithſtanding the 
2B e windows! on each fide are calculated to lighten the appearance, the whole is 
heavy and confuſed to the eye. The uppermoſt turret or lanthorn that crowns 
> the whole ſupports a fane of poliſhed braſs, made in the ſhape of a graſshopper, 
the creſt of Sir Thomas Greſham's arms. In this tower is a good clock, and 
1 twelve muſical bells, which chime at the hours of nine, twelve, three, and fix, 
q | The north front in Threadneedle-ſtreet is adorned with pilaſters of the com- 
poſite order; but has neither columns nor ſtatues on the- outſide; and has a 
triangular inſtead of the two compals pediments. e 
Ihe inner court, as has been before obſerved, is ſurrounded with a wide lofty 
piazza, ſerving to ſhelter the merchants who meet there, from the inclemencies 
7 of the weather. Over the arches of this quadrangular piazza is an entablature 
1 ſtanding round, and a compaſs pediment in the middle of the cornice of each of 
wy the four ſides. Under the pediment, on the north ſide, are the king's arms; on 
the ſouth the city arms; on the eaſt Sir Thomas Greſham's arms; and on the 
weſt the mercers arms, with their reſpective enrichments. There are twenty- 
four niches in the inter columns, twenty of which are filled with ſtatues of the 
. kings and queens of England, in their royal robes, and with the regalia, except 
$ . . three, who are dreſſed like Roman Cæſars. The moſt aukward, clumſy, and 
worſt deſigned of all-theſe figures, is that laſt erected of his preſent majeſty king 
CCC . 1 F 
Within this area, under the piazzas, are twenty-eight niches, which are all 
; vacant but that in which Sir Thomas Greſham's ſtatue is placed in the north well 
| angle; and that in the ſouth weſt, where the ſtatue of Sir John Barnard was 
placed in his life-time by his fellow citizens, to expreſs the true ſenſe of his 
merit, as a merchant, a magiſtrate, and faithful repreſentative of the city of | 
London. In the center of the area is erected, on a marble pedeſtal, about eight 
= feet high, another ſtatue of king Charles II. in a Roman habit, executed by Mr. 
4 Gibbon, and encompaſſed with iron rails. Of this ſtatue no more need be ſaid 


than was expreſſed at the time when it was mentioned as being ſet up by the 
x Foes Parts pn a a e 
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India company as pepper magazines. 
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company of Merchant Adventurers *, In this court and under the ſurrounding 


piazza, all perſons engaged in mercantile connections meet every day at non; g 
and for mutual conveniency thoſe engaged in the ſame branches of trade aſſem- 
ble in diſtin& parts or walks as expreſſed in the annexed plate. yi | 
Under the north and ſouth fronts are ſpacious ſtair-caſes which lead to a kin 

of gallery that extends round the four ſides of the building, and in which were 
formerly about two hundred ſhops, occupied by milliners, haberdaſhers, &c. 

but thoſe ſhops have been long deſerted ; and the galleries are now let out to the 
Royal Exchange Affurance office; the Merchants Seamens office; the Marine 
Society; and to auctioneers, &c. Under the whole are vaults occupied by the Eaſt -, 


— 


The Royal Exchange Aſſurance office, which is kept over the Change, is Royal - 


— 


one of the ſurviving ſchemes ſtarted in the memorable South-ſea year. 3 
u ce- 


corporation with that of the London Aſſurance were. eſtabliſhed by act of parlia- office. 


ment +, for affuring buildings, goods, wares, and merchandize from fire; 
ſhips and merchandize at ſea; and for lending money upon bottomry. For 
which charter they agreed to pay 300,000]. into his majeſty's exchequer, for 
diſcharging the debts of the civil liſt. But the ſcheme not anſwering at firſt, 


the crown remitted moſt part of that money, and granted them a new charter 


impowering them to inſure lives. {4 1 Bar 
The office for ſick: and wounded ſeamen in the:merchants ſervice, kept over Mer- 


the Royal Exchange, is a corporation inſtituted for the relief of ſuch . ſeamen chants 


Seamens * 


and their widows who have no right to Greenwich hoſpital by ſervitude. aboard once. 


his majeſty's navy, and are reduced to diſtreſs in the merchants ſervice. It con- 
fiſts of a number of merchants, who were incorporated in 1747 T, and are govern- 
ed by a preſident and a council of twenty-one. 


* , 


The Marine ſociety, the office for which is alſo kept over the Exchange, Marine. 


began at the commencement of the late war with France $; and was an Society's": 
extreamly well judged ſcheme for reſcuing deſtitute boys from the. bad conſe- "© 
quences of a-vagabond life, and fitting them out with all proper neceſſaries for 

the fea ſervice. The government ſo far co-operated in this laudable inſtitution 

as to order the men of war to receive each of them a certain number of theſe 


boys ||; and-the-ſociety, after ſubſiſting for ſeveral years as a voluntary aſſocia- 


tion, obtained a charter of incorporation June 24, 1772. 


The office for the mayor's court is alſo kept over the Exchange. Mayor's - 
| ; oh H 2 Fe IF b 5  Aqcourt 
| | $5356 | = Cr 4 * office. . 
Vid. p. 25 5, ante. 993 can ſeldom be made to aſſiſt in doing any thing; 
+ Stat. 6 Geo. I. c. 18. _ © | while. they make a ſpeedy progreſs in, every bad habit 
J 20 Geo. II. c. 38. 17 to be learned among ſuch numerous collections of 


Vid. p. 385, ante. 1 | diſſolute men. On the :contrary that if they were 
|| Some objections have been made to the placing | placed on board colliers and merchant veſſels, the la- 

theſe boys on board ſhips of war, that may merit at- | bour would þe more proportioned to their ſtrength; 

tention, It is ſaid that the work on board men of war | and their companions being fewer in number, hey 

s too heavy for boys; that being diſtributed among | could not contract adle habits by what ſeamen term 


the officers as their ſervants, who only have authority | /cz/king, which is fo eaſily practiſed in large ſhips ; . 


EY © 
| 143 
1488 


over them, and who make very little uſe: of it, they {nar would their morals be ſo ſoon tainted. 
Wird r to | 17 Dritt log bas t egom igt gnp2tis 
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, HISTORY OF LONDON: FPockn. 
"=== At the ſouth eaſt angle of Cornhill, behind ſome houſes which cover it in 
. church front, Nands the church of St. Peter Cornhill. This church is ſaid to have 
Corahill. been founded by king Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king in this iſland, about the 

year of our Lord 179, who dedicated it to St. Peter the Apeſtle, erected in it an 

archbiſhop's ſee; and that this was and continued to be the metropolitan and 
chief church in this nation for 400 years, when Auguſtine the monk removed 
the archiepiſcopal chair. to Canterbury. To confirm this account, which is 
handed down to pofterity by a table hung up in the church *, it is further ſaid, 
that Thean, the firſt archbiſhop of London, built this church of St. Peter, by 
the help of one Cyran, chief butler to king Lucius; and that Elvanus, his im- 
mediate ſucceſſor in this ſee, built a library near the ſame church, and converted 
many of the Druids to Chriſtianity, Whatever credit may be given to this le- 
gend, it is certain that the church, known in ancient records by the name of 
St. Peter ſuper Cornhill, i. e. above or at the top of Cornhill, is of a very an- 
cient foundation; and the earlieſt anecdote relating to it that can be relied on, 
independent of the recited monkiſh record, is, that W illiam Kingſton, before 

the year 1298, gave to it his tenement in Graſs-ſtreet, called the Horſe Mill; 

and that there anciently belonged to the church a public library well furniſhed 

with books; which being diſpoſed of. in a private manner, the building was 
converted into a ſchool; this ſchool was probably one of the four mentioned ta 

be erected by authority of parliament in 1447 F ; one of thoſe ſchools being ap- 

pointed for this pariſn. r e „ F di eee ee | 

The patronage of this rectory appears to have been anciently in a family of 
the Nevils: for the Lady Alice, reli& of Sir Hugh Nevil, in the year 1362, 
made a feoffment thereof to Richard Earl of Arundel and Surrey; and pafling 
through divers hands fince, it was in the year 1411 conveyed by Richard Whit- 
tington and others, to the lord- mayor and commonalty of this city, in whom the 
right of advowſon ſtill remains. „ So T1 Brinn. - 
The preſent edifice was built ſince the fire of London, which totally 

-conſumed the old church. It is a ſubſtantial ſtructure, 80 feet long, 

47 feet broad, 4o feet high to the roof, and 140 feet to the top of the 

ſteeple. The body is plain, with a ſingle ſeries of windows. The tower 

is likewiſe plain, with one window in each ſtage, and the dome, _ 
| | up- 


* This table contains the following inſcription. | ** unto Derebernaum, that now ys callyd Canterbury, 
*« Be hit known to all men, that the yeerys of owr,| and ther yt remeynyth to this dey. 
% Lord God, An. CLXXIX, Lucius, the fyrſt| „ And Millet Monk, whych came into this Lond 
«6. Chriſten king of this Lond, then callyd Brytayne; | © wyth Sent Auſten, was made the fyrſt biſhop of 
„% fowndyd the fyrſt chyrch in London, that is to ſey, London, and hys ſe& was made in Powllys chirch. 
* the chyrch of Sent Peter apon Cornhyl; and he] And this Lucius, kyng, was the fyrſt foundyr of 
„ fowndyd ther an archbiſhop's ſee, and made that. | «© Peter's chyrch apon Cornhyl; and he regnyd king 
„ chirch the metropolitant and cheef chirch of this | «© in thys ilond after Brut, MCCXLV. yeerys. And 
% kindom, and ſo 'enduryd the ſpace of CCCC. | © the yeerys of owr Lord God a CXXIV. Lucius was 
« yeerys and more, unto the commyng of Sent Au. | *© crownyd kyng, and the yeerys of hys reygne 
ten, an apoſtyl of Englond, the whych was ſent | «* LXXVITyeerys, and he was beryd aftyr ſum cr0- 
into the Lond by Sent Gregory, the doctor of the | ** nekil-at London, and aſtyr ſum cronekil be was 
„ chirch, in the tyme of king Ethelbert, and then beryd at O lowceſter, at that plaſe-wher the ordyr 
% was the archbiſhoppys ſee and pol removyd from | of Sent Francys ſtandyth.“ 
the aforeſeyd chirch of Sent Peter's apon Cornhyl | +.7id p. 94, ante. =. 


LY 


* 
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. Chap. Xvi. 


ball, on which is a fane in form of a key, alluding to the key of St. 
Peter; but this conceit of Romiſh origin ought to be dropped, now we deny 
the pretenſions of the perſon who claims the inheritance of this key. 

lane, ſtands the parochial church of St. Michael Cornhill; which is a rectory 
founded and dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel before the year 1133, and 
then in the patronage of the abbot and convent of Coveſham, alias Eveſham : but 
they, in the year 1503, transferred the advowſon to the Drapers company, who, 
in conſideration, ſettled a perpetual annuity of five pounds, fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence upon the faid abbot and canons, and their ſucceſſors; beſide an 


church. By virtue of which contract, the company of Drapers have been pa- 
trons ever ſince. VVV „„ „ x 
The old church, excepting the tower, being deſtroyed by the fire of London 
in 1665, the preſent gothic ſtructure aroſe in its ſtead ; the body of which is 70 
feet long, 60 broad, 35 in height. The tower was rebuilt in 1722 *, and is a 
very celebrated piece of gothic architecture, 1430 feet in height. The 


tower occupies the centre; and on each {ide there is a regular extent of building, 
a centre and two wings. The principal door opens in the lower ſtage of the 
tower; and there is at ſome diſtance above this a port-hole window. In each 


angulated corners of the tower, which riſe from the ground, with. a kind of baſe, 
terminate at the height of the ſide- building, in a cornice. Theſe parts, though 


not ſee ſo much approach to order, without wondering that it was not entire. 
This terminates the firſt or loweſt ſtage of the tower. The ſecond is a very tall 


In this ſtage are two windows, both large, tall, and properly ſhaped for the ſtyle 
of the building. They ſtand at ſome diſtance above one another; and over the 
upper one there is an ornament. The turret-work is continued in the ſame 
manner as below upon this ſtage; and it terminates with a truly gothic cornice, 


only as they are plain, this is covered with ornament. The corners in this upper 
cornice, and every other part, are truly gothic. The plain face between has 
four windows in two ſeries, all gothic; the upper ones being crowned with a 
proper ornament. be ee | . 35 85 
From this cornice riſes a battlement, with half pinnacles upon the plain faces 
af the tower; and from the corners are carried up four fine turrets. Theſe are 


„ Pariſh Clerks Remarks, P. 113. 


1 
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, r 
ſupports the ſpire, is of the lanthorn kind. The ſpire is crowned with. a 


bon the ſame fide of Cornhill, between the church of St. Peter and n St. Mi- 


ancient penſion of fix ſhillings and eight - pence annually paid them out of the ſaid 


body of the church has three iſles, and is raiſed to a conſiderable height above 
the level of the ſtreet. The weſt front is very decent. The lower part of the 


of the wings there is alſo a door; and over theſe are low windows. In the ſpace 
between the wings and the tower is alſo on each ſide a window, and the: four 


regular in form, are altogether unconnected in ſtyle and manner; and we can- 


one, and is truly of the plain, as the third is of the ornamented gothic order. 
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and battlement- work. The third ſtage is in the exact form of the two others, 
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ſtage are flutings, terminated by angels heads under a cornice. The flutings, 
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_ fluted,” caſeda/partof their height, with doric turrets, and terminate in pinnacle 
* heads; incloſing each a ſpire, with its fane. . . 28 
The architect will ſee here a very high. degree of gothic decoration; though, - 
improperly connected with the plain ſtile of the lower parts of the tower *. al 
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5 Cripplegate- ward. Ly 


HIS ward is denominated from the north weſt gate of the city, as that 

I gateobtained its name from the cripples which antiently uſed to Rang: 

Bounda- begging there. It is bounded. on the eaſt by Moorfields, Coleman-ſtreet-warg, 

nes. Batliſhaw-ward, and-Cheap ward; on the north by the pariſh of St. Luke, 
Old ſtreet; on the weſt by Alderſgate-ward; on the ſouth by Cheap-ward : ang 

is divided into thirteen precincts, viz. nine within the wall, and four without 


_ Extent. the wall. The whole ward extends from Cheapſide on the ſouth, to beyond 


Bridgewater: ſquare in the north; and from Jewin ſtreet in the weſt, to Back- 
ſtreet, or Little Moorfields, in the eaſt. rebate ety 
Principal The principal ſtreets, &c. within the walls are, Milk ſtreet, Aldermanbury, . 
Areets. * Love lane, Wood ſtreet, Silver ſtreet, Addle ſtreet, and a very ſmall part -of 
Cheapſide, containing 170 feet eaſtward from Wood ſtreet. The chief places 
without the walls are, Fore ftreet, Moor-lane, Whitecroſs ſtreet to beyond 
Beech lane, Rederoſs ſtreet, Beech lane, part of Barbican, and all Bridgewater 
_ - ſquare, a ſmall neat ſquare with an incloſed area, which occupies: the ground 
Where formerly ſtooꝗ the houſe and gardens of the earls of Bridge water.. 
mn London wall ſtreet, adjoining to the church of St. Alphage, and upon the 
college. ruins of Elſing Spital , ſtands Sion college; founded by Dr. Thomas White, 

- vicar of St. Dunſtan in the weſt: who, among other charities, left 300ol. to 
purchaſe and build a college for the uſe of the London clergy, with alms-houſes - 
for ten men and ten women. He alſo gave 160l-..a- year for ever to the college 
and alms-houſes, 1 20]. for the ſupport of the alms people, and 40l. per annum, 
for the expences of. the foundation. VVV 
The work. being finiſhed, in proſecution of the will, a charter was procured 
under the great ſeal of England in the ſixth year of king Charles I. for incorpora- 
ting the clergy of London; by which all the rectors, vicars, lecturers, and 
curates, are conſtituted fellows of the college. Out of the incumbents, are 
annually to be elected as governors, a preſident, two deans, and four aftiſtants; 
vho are to meet quarterly, to hear a Latin ſermon, and afterward to be enter- 
tained at dinner in the college hall, at the charge of the foundation. In 1632, 
the governors and elergy agreed upon a common ſeal, which had round it 
Sigillum Collegia de Sion Londint; and upon it the good Samaritan, with this 
9 . I; Coy J inſcription, 
„ Engliſh Architecture, p 56. + An hoſpital Elſing, citizen and mercer, which fell. at the diſſolu- 
for 100 poor perſons founded in 1329 by William . houſes. ; 
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Chap. XIX. "CRIPPLEGATE WARD. 
appointed viſitor. „ ee 
The reverend John Simpſon, rector of St. Olave Hart- ſtreet, one of the exe- 
cutors of Dr. White's will, enlarged the inſtitution by building a ſpacious library 
over the alms houſe at his own expence. The books were given by many bene- 


factors, and particularly a great many were brought thither from the old cathe- 
dral of St. Paul, in the year 1647. But in 1666, one third part of the books, 


the alms-houſes, ſeveral chambers for ſtudents, the apartments reſerved for 
the governors and fellows to meet in, and for the reſidence of the librarian and the 
clerk, were deſtroyed by the great fire. However, this whole edifice was 


afterward rebuilt of brick in that plain manner in which it now appears; 


excepting the chambers of the ſtudents, that ground being lett on building leaſes. 
The new library has been frequently enlarged, as by a part of the Jeſuits books 


ſeized in the year 1679; by the donation of lord Berkley, who gave half of 


his uncle Cooke's books to this library; by ſeveral legacies, by private 


benefactors; by the copies of new books, which bookſellers are obliged, 
by an act of the r1oth of queen Anne, to give to this library, in order to 


ſecure their own copy-right and property ; and by the books, which every in- 


cumbent within the city and ſuburbs, upon his. taking poſſeſſion of his living, 


reſents to this library of the value of 10s. atleaſt. For the care of this library, 


there is a librarian, who has a gentee] apartment at the ſouth ſide of the 


college, 


A ſimilar inſtitution for the uſe of diſſenters is to be found in Redcrofs ſtreet ; pr. wy. 
on the eaſt fide of which, about the middle, is a library, founded by Daniel liams's 
Williams, D. D. a preſbyterian miniſter, for the uſe of the difſenting miniſters library. 
of the pretbyterian, independent, and baptiſt perſuaſions. This gentleman, in 
1711, bequeathed his valuable collection of books and manuſcripts for this pur- 


pole, with a handſome ſalary for a librarian and a houſekeeper : and, in pur- 
ſuance of his will, a neat building was erected in Redcroſs-ſtreet, with a genteel 
apartment for the librarian, '&c. and a ſpacious room, capable. of containing 
40,000 volumes. This foundation has been augmented by many donations ; 


and is under the direction of 23 truſtees, viz. 14 miniſters and 9 lay gentlemen, 


who muſt be all preſbyterians ; under whom are a ſecretary and ſteward. Here 
are alſo ſome curioſities ; particularly an Egyptian mummy, and a glaſs baſon 


which held the water wherewith queen Elizabeth was baptized. 
In this library is a regiſter, wherein diſſenters may record the births of their 


children; a plan the more to be commended, as few of the diſſenting miniſters 


keep any regular regiſter, and as the preſervation of ſuch entries is precarious 


on their deaths: the baptiſts alſo who never chriſten their infants may here 


* 


record their births. 


In Woodſtreet, on the eaſt ſide near Cheapſide, ſtands one of the city priſons, wood. 
known by the name of Woodſtreet compter; which was built in the year freer 
1555, for the reception of priſoners from the compter in Bread- ſtreet, then ordered Pter. 


to be aboliſhed for the miſdemeanors of its keeper *. | FR 


* Fid. P · 129, ante. 
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inſcription, Jade & fac fimiliter, St. Luc. x. 37. The biſhop of London was 
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TS HFSTFORY OF LOND @N: -: Book tt, 
8 HT” On the notth fide of Maiden lane, and at the corner of Staining lane, is ſitua. 
daſhers ted Haberdaſhers hall; which is a good brick building, and the room called the 
. hall. hall, very neat and lofty, It is paved with marble and purbeck ſtone, Wain. - 
ſcoted about twelve feet high; and the ſcreen at the weſt end, where are two 
arched apertures, is adorned with pilaſters of the Corinthian order. In this hall 
is kept an independent meeting. A MI e's, | 
war. On the ſouth fide of Maiden lane ſtands a neat well contrived hall belonging to 
chandlers the company of Wax-chandlers. | | 4 | | 
441 ol Obſcurely ſituated on the welt fide of Monkwell ſtreet is the elegant hall of 


wy 


hall. the company of Barbers. This hall was in times paſt occupied by the united 4 
: fraternities of ſurgeons and barbers; but the former profeſſion riſing in eſtima- Ra 
tion, jaſtly conſidered the union as unſuitable, and therefore ſeparated from the f 
14 barbers in the year 1744, as has already been recorded“. The hall however G 
= remained with the barbers, as being the original company. y 
_ SE This hall with the theatre were the deſigns of the famous Inigo Jones; and were a 
repaired and beautified under the direction and at the expence of lord Burlington, f 
in compliment to the architect +. The grand entrance from Monk well ſtreet is n 
enriched with the company's arms, large fruit, and other decorations. The | 
court room has a fret work ceiling, and is alſo adorned with the pictures of king , 
Henry VIII. and the court of aſſiſtants, in one fine piece; a portrait of king i 
in 4 5 Charles II. and other paintings. The theatre contains four degrees of cedar 
3 ſeats, one above another, in an elliptical form, and the roof is an elliptical 0 
—_— - cupola. This room is adorned with a buſt of king Charles I. the figures of the < 
ſeven liberal ſciences, and the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac; the ſkins of a man 6 
and woman on wooden frames, in imitation of Adam and Eve; the figure of a 5 
a man flayed, done after the life, all the muſcles appearing in their due place and 
proportion; the ſkeleton of an oftrich ; an human ſkeleton, with copper joints, x 
and five other ſkeletons of human bodies. But as this theatre was calculated 
for the uſe of the ſurgeons, who have deſerted it, neither that nor its furniture j 
are now regarded. "03" e h 8 
Bleuer, On the north eaſt fide of Addle-ftreet, - ſtands Brewers hall, a handſome and : 
f ere commodious edifice with a genteel entrance into a large paved cloiſtered court: F 
and Glo- the building above is ſupported by neat pillars. Near adjoining. to this hall on 5 
vers halls. the weſt, is Plaiſterers-hall, an elegant pretty building, which was formerly the f 
hall of the Pinners company. At the upper end of Curriers court weſtward of 5 
Sion college, the Curriers have a hall which is a tolerable good building; with a 
handſome free ſtone entrance. In Beech lane is Glovers hall. 7 ; 1 
St. Giles At the ſouth weſt end of Fore- ſtreet fronting Rederoſs- ſtreet, ſtands the pariſh | 
ho waa church of St, Giles Cripplegate ; dedicated to St. Giles a Grecian and citizen. i 
church, of Athens, who flouriſhed about the year 700, and was abbot of Niſmes in | 
- - France. The firſt foundation of this church: was about the year 1090 by Alfune, FT 
the firſt hoſpitaller of St. Bartholomew's hoſpital. The advowſon deſcended to , 
one Aelmund a prieſt, who gave it to St. Paul's and its canons for ever, after the n 


6 | THEE: n death 
® Vid. p. 353, ante. f Ralph's Critical Review of Buildings, p. 83. Biogr. Dict. art. Inigo Jones. | 
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cup XIX. CRIPPLEGATE WARP 
of the vicarage, as they are at this day. The old church was burned down in the 
114 feet in length, 6 3 feet in breadth, 32 feet high to the roof, and the tower, 


ſpaces between have battreſſes' for the ſupport of the wall. The tower is well 


than is uſually ſeen on gothic towers. It is ſupported by pillars ; ſtrengthened 


4 


ther cock K. 


1 
1 


buried here, though undiſtinguiſhed by any monument or inſcription. 


8 


At the north eaſt corne 


aueror, A. D. 1068. The firſt church in London dedicated to this faint, ſtood 

adjoining to the city wall near the eaſt fide of Cripplegate ; but that being de- 
moliſhed at the ſupptefſion of religious houſes by Henry VIII. and the ſite there- 
of turned into a carpenter's yard, the ſouth iſle of the church of St. Mary Elſing 
Spital was converted into the preſent pariſh church. The advowſon was anci- 


Henry VII. annexed it to St. Peter's, Weſtminſter, when it fell to the abbot and 
convent : but that being diſſolved, queen Mary, in the year 1553, granted 
the patronage to Edmund biſhop of London, and his ſucceſſors, in whom it ſtill 


remains, 


- 


ls ſo plain in its building as not to be intitled to particular notice. 


adout the year 930; and was ſo well built, that this original foundation conti- 
nued, with proper repairs, till the year 1634: it was then pulled down, and a 


25 1 4 by 
Engliſh Architecture, p. 48. | 


year 1545, but that afterward erected had the fortune to eſcape the dreadful 
vear 1660, and may be numbered amongſt the beſt of our gothic buildings. It is 


with the turret, 122 feet in height. The body has two rows of windows, and 
s very well enlightened by them: they are truly of the gothic order; and the 


roportioned with regard to its altitude, and contains a ring of ten bells. The 
corners are ſupported by à kind of buttreſs-work ; the apertures are placed 
regularly over one another ; and the top has, at the four corners, ſo many little 
turrets. The principal turret in the middle is light, open, and more elegant 
by a kind of buttreſſes; and crowned with a dome, from which riſes the wea- 
Among other antient monuments in this church, are thoſe of John Fox, author 


of the Martyrology, and of John Speed, the celebrated Chronologer. John 
Milton, ſo well known for his Paradiſe Loſt, and for his political works, is alſo 


ently in the dean and canons of St. Martin le Grand, in whom it continued till 


This church, which is a rectory, eſcaped the dreadful fire-in 1666; but 


aw church was built upon the ſame ſpot ; which was deſtroyed 32 years after 


death of himſelf and. his only ſon Hugh. Thus the dean and chapter of B. 
pauls became ordinaries of this pariſh, proprietors of the rectory, and patrons | 


| r of Aldermanbury, adjoining to Sion college, ſtands st. Al- 
the church of St. Alphage, biſhop of Wincheſter, afterward archbiſhop of Can- PÞ2s< 

terbury, who was put to death by the Danes at Greenwich, in 1014. This church 
was probably ſoon after founded to his memory; for this is one of the churches. 
confirmed to the collegiate church of St. Martin le Grand, by William the Con- 


hurch. 


On the eaſt fide of Wood-ftreet, at the north weſt end of Love-lane, is ſituated Sl. Al. 


the pariſh church dedicated to St. Alban, the firſt Chriſtian martyr in Great . 


Britain. This church is conjectured to have been founded by king Athelſtan, greet. 
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bio - HISTORY OF LONDON? 336 
bY 'V by the fire of London, It was originally in the, patronage. of the abbot ande 


St. Mi- 


chael 


Wood- 
ſtreet. 


St. Paul's at the time, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, and the provoſt and 


towers, and there cannot well be taken a happier model. It is divided into four 


inſtead of being round and ſolid is waved in ſuch a manner as to repreſent a roſe in 
crowned with handſome pinnacles, one at each corner, and one in the middle 
of each ſpace between, ſupported by the pilaſter, which is carried up from the 


lane, is ſituated the church of St. Michael Wood-ſtreet; a church of ſome 
1328. The old church was deſtroyed by the fire of London, and the preſent 


of St. Alban's, in whom it continued till the ſuppreſſion of their monaſtery; 


o 
— 


3 


Book l. 


3 1282 VERS L on- 
vent of St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire; from whom it paſſed into the hands of 


the maſter, &c, of the hoſpital of St. James's, Weſtminſter. But it has been in 
the patronage. of Eaton- college ever ſince the year 1477, when the provoſt and 
fellows of Eaton preſented Richard Hopton to this churfcehcgg. 
This new church was erected in a great meaſure upon the walls of the old 
church; and was made the pariſh church of St. Alban in Wood - ſtreet, and St. 
Olave in Silver- ſtreet, which latter being in the gift of the dean and chapter of 


6. A * + 


fellows of Eaton, preſent to this living alternately. , 
The body of the church is plain, the windows are large and gothic, and the 
wall is crowned with a plain ſquare battlement : the piers are ſubſtantial, be- 
cauſe the windows are few; but there is ſomething wanting in the reſpect of 
apertures, for. the body of the church within is not ſufficiently enlightened, It 
has a handſome. tower, which meaſuring to the top of the pinnacles. is 92 feet, 
nd there is in the whole conſtruction of it a great deal of regularity and beauty. 
tis ſquare and ſo well proportioned, in diameter to its height, that it appears light 
without ſeeming weak. This is a very great article in the conſtruction of theſe 


ſtages, and Ws by a kind of gothic pilaſters, each crowned: with its pro- 
per cornice. In the loweſt ſtage one window, occupies the middle of the ſpace 
in front and fide, and this is truly gothic, the bars forming a double ſeries of gothic 
arches; the pilaſters are earried ſtrait up at the ſides, and the reſt of the ſpace is 
plain. From this ſtage there runs a third pilaſter from the centre ſtrait uꝑ the 
middle of the face; this divides the ſpace, and two windows become neceſſary 
in the other ſtages, becauſe it. cannot be broke in upon by one. 

Thoſe in the ſecond ſtage are of the kind called roſe windows; and anſwer to 
what in more regular architecture we call the port-hole, window: but the caſe 


outline. In the two other faces there are long windows, the upper ones per- 
fectly right, but thoſe below not truly gothic. The great character of the , 
gothic ſtile is the ſharp arch; but the tops of theſe are rounded. The ſummit 
of the tower is edged with battlement work, plain and cloſe, and its verge 


cornice of the lower ſtage over the firſt window. . 2 5 
On the weſt fide of Wood-ſtreet, at the corner of Huggen-alley facing Lad- 


antiquity, as appears by John de Eppewell being rector thereof in the year 


ſtructure finiſheda few years after, when the pariſh of St. Mary Staining was annex- 
ed to it. The patronage of this rectory was anciently in the abbot and convent 


when, 


= 


® Engliſh ArchiteQure, p- 26. 


— 
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bp. XIX. CRIPPLEGATE WARD; © 6 
coming to the crown, it was with the 4ppurtenances, in the year SU. 


U- hen E 75 
of 4 wh by ki 17 VIII. to William Barwell, who, in the year 1588, conveyed 
in it to John Marſh, and others, in truſt for the pariſh, in which it ſtill con- 
id. tinues: but being united with the pariſh of St. Mary Staining, which living is 

; in the crown, the pariſhioners preſent twice, and the king once. Hs 

Id Ik he eaſt end of this church, which is the moſt conſpicuous part of it, is orna- 

t. mented with fout Tonic columns raifed upon a continued pedeſtal, with arches 

of between, and ſupporting a handſome pediment, in the middle of which is a cir- 

d cular window. Between the columns are three upright arched windows that fill _ 

: the whole ſpace. The reſt of the body is plain, and the windows are raiſed fo 
1C high, that the doors open under them. The tower conſiſts of three plain ſtages 

_ with large windows, from the uppermoſt of which riſes a ſmall ſquare courſe, 

ff the foundation of the baſe of the turret. The baſe is cut away from the breadth 

It of the tower gradually to the diameter of the turret, which is plain, but hand- 

t, ſome; and from its top riſes a ball that ſupports the fane “. 3 . 
3 On the weſt de of Aldermanbury, between Love-lane and Addle-ſtreet, st. Mary 
it ſtands the church of St. Mary Aldermanbury ; which is of very ancient founda- Alder- 
ſe tion, aud was formerly part of the poſſeſſions of the dean and chapter of St. AT 
Ir Paul's ; who, in the year 1331, appropriated it to the hoſpital of Elſing Spital, 
J- which, at that time, ſtood near adjoining. Itappears to have been no otherwiſe 

e than a donative or curacy; the patronage of which, ſince the diſſolution of __ "ERIN 
3 above hoſpital, has been in the pariſhioners. The old church being deſtroyed 

1s. in 1666, the preſent ſtructure was finiſhed ten years after. It is built of ſtone, 

e but very plain : the body is. well enlightened and the corners are wrought with 

7 ruſtic. Its dimenſions are 72 feet in length, 45 in breadth, 38 in height to the 

8 roof; and the ſteeple 190 fore in altitude. The tower is in the ſame ſtile with 

0 the reſt of the building ; the angles in the upper ſtage are adorned with ruſtic ; 

© the cornice is ſupported by ſcrolls, and above it is a plain Attic courſe. In this 

oy riſes a turret with a ſquare baſe, that ſupports the dial. This turret is arched, 

7; but the corners are maſly ; and its roof is terminated in a point, on which is 

e placed the fane: it is liable to the cenſure of being heavy, but the tower is well 


proportioned to ſupport it; and if any thing is amiſs in the tower, it is perhaps 
that the window in the upper ſtage is too large TP. C 
Beſide the parochial churches above mentioned, there is in this ward, at the Lamb's 
north weſt corner of Monkwell ſtreet, a chapel called Lamb's chapel. The Chapel. 
foundation of this chapel is as early as the time of Edward I. when it was dedi- 
cated to St. James, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Hermitage on the 
wall; from its vicinity to Loendon-wall. This hermitage belonged to the abbot 
and convent of Gerondon in Leiceſterſhire, who kept two Ciſtertign monks of their 
own order here. At the diſſolution it was granted, by Henry III. to William 
Lamb, a rich clothworker of this city, who bequeathed it, with his houſe and 
other lands and tenements, to the value of zol. per ann. to this company, for 
paying a miniſter to read divine ſervice on Sundays, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, in the 
| EEG 8 412 ſaid 
* Bngliſh Architecture, p. 44. + Idem, p. 49. | 


r 


* 6 


: 612. = * 
Cod cha J and to relieve the poor in the manner under mentioned. mT . 
_ chapel t e company of cloth workers have four ſermons preached to them Not 


Bounda- [ 


Tes. 


Extent. 


Thames 
ſtreet. 


Stillyard. 


1 2 Merchant 


HISTORY OF L O ND 0 N: 


- four principal quarterly feſtivals in the year. Upon theſe days the maſter, 
dens, and livery of the company go in their gowns and hoods. 3 

hear a ſermon; after which they relieve twelve poor men, and as many wom 
with 1 2d. a piece in money: and once a year, viz. at Michaelmas, give to eck 
of them a frieze gown, a lockram ſhift, and. 2 good pair of winter ſhoes. 22 
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II E name of this nd is derived from de one of the "I, original 
gates of London *. It is. bounded on the ſouth by the river Thames; on 
the eaſt by Bridge and Candlewick-wards; on the 222 y Wallbrook-ward; 
and on the weſt by Vintry-ward. 

The extent of this ward is from St. Martin ee i in the eaſt, to *Gouk-lane in 
the weſt; and from thence both eaſt and weſt to the river Thames, almoſt in 
direct eg ; within which track are contained, on the ſouth fide of Thame. 


ſtreet, Old Swan-lane, Cold-harbour, Allhallows-lane, Campion-lane, Priars. 


lane, Coſins-lane, Dowgate-dock, and the Still-yafd; St. Laurence Pountney- 
hill, almoſt as far as St. Laurence's church-yard ; Suffolk-lane, as für as the 
paſſage into Buſh-lane ; Buſh-lane, almoſt the whole; Dowgate-hill; as far as 


| Tallowchandlers-hall northward; Chequer-yard ; Elbow lane as far as the 


cChurch- yard, only the ſouth eaſt ſide of the way; and Cloak-lane, the ſouth fide, 
to 160 feet welt of Dowgate-hill. The whole is divided into eight precindts. 

Thames ſtreet, which croſſes this ward from eaſt to weſt, is the general paſſage 
to the ſeveral lanes and alleys leading down to the wharfs ; 3 and i IS therefore con- 
tinually crouded with carriages loaded with goods. 5 

The moſt noted of theſe wharfs is the Stillyard or « Stectyard, 7" often men- 
tioned in the preceding hiſtory as being the place originally allotted: to the Han- 
ſeatic merchants for ſtoring up their wares; and where they had their hall, 


Guilda Aula Teutonicorum, for the tranſacting their affairs. It is now chiefly * 
occupied by merchants who trade in iron; of which. there are always large 


quantities in bars to be ſeen there. 
On the eaſt fide of Suffolk-lane ſtands a cAhied ſchool, founded by the 


Taylors company of Merchant Taylors in 1561, during the maſterſhip of Emanuel 


Tchool . 


- 


ing to the duke of Buckingham, for that purpoſe. 
ſtroyed by the great fire in 1666, the preſent buildings were erected upon the 
Ws 1 at the i of the company. This ſchool is a a ſpacious building, 


Lucar; Richard Hills, a former maſter of the company, having before given 


zool. toward the purchaſe of an houſe, called the Manor of the Roſe, belong- 
But that houſe being de- 


| ſupported 
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to the chapel, and | 
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| Chap. XX. / 


ſupported on the eaſt by many ſtone pillars, which form an handſome r 


ts which are apartments for the three uſhers. Adjoining to the ſchool is a 
library, ſupported in like manner, by pillars of ſtone, and well furniſhed with 
books. South of the library is the chapel ; and contiguous to theſe is a large 
houſe appropriated to the head maſter. - N | 

In this ſchool about 300 boys are educated ; of which number by the ſtatutes 
of the foundation 100 are taught gratis; 50 at 2s. 6d. a quarter; and 100 at 5s. 
There are certain annual examinations or probations appointed, at which public 
exerciſes are performed by the ſcholars; of whom ſeveral are ſent every year to 
St. John's college Oxford, which appears to have been founded principally for 
their uſe, they having no leſs than 46 fellowſhips there, YL FT 

On the north weſt fide of Dowgate hill ſtands the hall of the company of Tal- Tallow 


low chandlers, which is a large handſome building with piazzas, adorned with 1 0 


columns and arches of the Tuſcan order. ; 70 
Below this hall on the ſame fide is Skinners hall, a fine brick edifice com- Skinners | 


pleatly finiſhed; the hall is elegantly wainſcotted with oak, and the parlour with — 
cedar. "LEN : 3 | hey: | 
In Great Elbow lane near the church ſtands the hall of the Innholders com- Tanhol- 


pany, which is a neat convenient building; and in Little Elbow-lane, is Dyers —» We 
hall. In Friars-lane is fituated the hall of the company of Joyners ; remarkable joy ners, 
for a magnificent ſcreen at the entering into the hall-room, having demi-ſavages, hr oak 
and a variety of other enrichments, carved in wainſcot. The great parlour is termans 
wainſcotted with cedar. In a dirty place called Chequer yard, is Plumbers halls. 
hall, a fmall neat building, which is lett out for a dancing ſchool. At the ſouth 
weſt corner of Cold Harbour-lane is Watermans hall which fronts the Thames. 
This Cold Harbour, or as it is now corruptly called Coal Harbour, was formerly ColdHar- 
a magnificent building named Cold Herbergh or Cold Inn, probably fo termed bour. 
from its cold fituation near the Thames; and which was given by king Henry 
IV. to his ſon the prince of Wales. 5] 7 5 1 
The only pariſh church in this ward is that of Allhallows the Great, ſituated Allhal- 
on the ſouth fide of Thames- ſtreet, between Allhallows- lane, and Hay wharf Ge: 
lane. It was antiently called Allhallows the More, and Allhallows ad Fœnum, ; 
in the Ropery, from its vicinity to a hay. wharf, and ſituation among Rope-ma- 
kers; and was founded by. the noble family of the Deſpencers, who preſented 
thereunto in the year 1361: from whom it paſſed with the heireſs to the earl of 
Warwick and Saliſbury ; and at laſt to the crown. Henry VIII. exchanged this 
charch with Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1546; in whoſe 


ſucceſſors it ſtill continues, and is one of the thirteen peculiars in London 
belonging to the archbiſhop of "Canterbury. It was termed Allhallows the 
Great, to diſtinguiſh it from Allhallows the Leſs, a church near adjoining to it 

on the eaſt; which not being rebuilt after the great fire, the pariſhes were 
united. This latter church was originally a rectory in the gift of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter; and rebuilt by Sir John Poultney, who purchaſed the advowſon, 


and appropriated it to his college of St, Laurence Poultney. The ſteeple and 
3 choir 


„ HV$TORY/OF LONDON: Nan 
Tr chor of this church ſtood on an arched gate, being che entry to the great houg, 
called Cold Herbergh, above mentioned. From that time the church becam 
. a donative or curacy, which falling to the crown at the diflolution of ratios 
houſes, queen Elizabeth firſt granted it for 21 years to William Verle; and 
king James I. ſold it to Richard Blake, &c. and their heirs for ever, in free 


\ 2 a 
* 


ſoccage. By which means the impropriation is now in the heirs or aftipng of 
Dr. Edward Waddington, late biſhop of Chicheſter *. 71 
The preſent church d Alhallows the Great was deſigned by Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren; and was finiſhed in 1683, but was not executed with the ſame accuracy 
with which it was planned. It is 87 feet long, 60 feet broad, and 33 feet high 
to the roof: built of ſtone, ſtrong and ſolid. The walls are plain and maſſy; 
the ornaments few and ſimple; and the windows though large, in order to en- 
lighten ſuch a conſiderable breadth, are not numerous. The tower is 86 feet 
high, plain, ſquare, and divided into five ſtages, but terminates abſolutely plain 
without ſpire, turret or pinnacles. - The cornice is ſupported by ſcrolls, and 
1 over theſe riſes a baluſtrade of ſolid conſtruction, ſuitable to the reſt of the buil- 
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The ward of Farringdon- wil bin. 


Is ward wittrthat of Farringdon-without, were antiently one ward, 
under one alderman, deſcending by inheritance or gained by purchaſe, 
Thomas de Ardene conveyed this aldermanry in 1277 to Ralph de Feur, then 

ſheriff of London; as did John his ſon, to William Farendon, citizen and gold- 

ſmith in 1279: under whom and his ſon Nicholas, who was four times mayor, 

5 it remained 82 years; and theſe wards ſtill retain their name. It was divided 

| 26d into the two wards of within the wall and without, in the year 1395 #; and the 
boundaries of the inner ward are thus defined: on the eaſt it is bounded by 

Cheap-ward and Caſtle Baynard-ward; on the north by Alderſgate and Cripple- 

gate-wards, and the liberty of St. Martin le Grand; on the weſt by Farringdon- 

without; and on the ſouth by Baynard Caftle-ward, and the river Thames. 

| - Beginning where the great crofs once ſtood in Cheapſide, this ward runs welt- 

ward ch the north fide, and down Gutter-lane,- as far as Huggen-lane on the 
eaſt ſide, and to Kery-lane on the weſt. Then from the ſouth end of Gutter- 

lane weſtward to Foſter-lane, and down that lane to the north fide of St. Foſter's 
church-yard only on the eaft fide, and to over againſt the ſouth weſt corner of 
the faid church- yard on the weft fide. But from thence to the ſtone wall on the 

wert fide of Noble-ftreet is all in Alderſgate ward. Then from tae faid wall, 

£5 down to Windſor-houſe, or Nevil's-inn, and down Monkwell-ſtreet, on the 
welt fide, and by London-wall io Cripplegate, and the weſt fide of that a1 8 

* e e V whic 
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to Watling- ſtreet; and on the welt: fide: to the place where: once, ſtood the 


choreh-yurd öf St. Paul's; and within the ſaid gates all that part which was 


Newgate-market, and Warwick-lane, the eaſt ſide of which lane, and the weſt 


Black- friars. 


n 
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which is in Farringdon-ward. Then from. the: ſouth end of Foſter-lane, weſtward- nr 
to St. Martin le Grand; and away to Newgate,, including both ſides of te 
way in- Newgate-ſtreet, which terminates the north ſicle of this ward. From the 1 
before mentioned croſs this ward extends on the ſouth ſide from Friday ſtreet 4 
weſtward, including as much of Friday-ſtrectz as tog the N. E. corner of,. St. „ | 
Matthew's church-on the eaſt fide, and to the ſouth corner of the ſaid. church 5 

on the weſt ſide. Then from this ſtreet to the: Old Change, which is, in, this 

ward on the eaſt fide, as far as one houſe eaſt of St; Auguſtine's church, adjoining, 


7 F 


ate built by Nicholas Farendon in 1361, at the entrance. into the ſouth. 
formerly called the North church- yard. Then from the north end of the, Old 1 , 
Change to the ſcite of the north gate of St. Paulis church- yard, which opened. _ 
inte Cheapſide; ſo up the ſouth fide of Pater-noſter-row: to within about 12 4 
doors of Avemary-lane, the weſt ſide. of which lane: is in this: ward: and thence 
ſouthward, Ludgate-ſtreot,- formerly.called:Bowyer-row, as far as the ſpat where: 
lately ſtood Ludgate: and on the north ſide, up Pater-noſter-row, beginning 
where the conduit ſtood, facing the Old Change; to Pannier-alley, Ivy-lane, 


end of Pater-noſter- row, are in Baynard's Caſtle-ward. But Farringdon-ward A 
within crofſes. Ludgate-ſtreet, and takes in the: weſt ſide of Creed-lane, and all. ; = 


At the weſt extremity of /Newgate-ſtreet- ſtands: the gate which gives, name Newgate;.. . 
to the ſtreet; and which is the only remaining. gate of the old walls of London 
Newgate takes its name from its being an additional gate built after the four. 
original gates of this city. It is not certain that there was a gate on this ſpot ä 
before the reign of Henry I. though we find the apartments in that gate appro- 3 
priated for the confinement of felons, as a county gaol for London and Middle- 
ſex, in the year 1218. It was alſo the common priſon for nobles, and 
ſuch great officers of ſtate who happened to incur the diſpleaſure of their 
ſovereign. een, 7 „„ TIT TDs $47 AP 

Newgate being much damaged by the fire of Long in 1666, Was reſtored 
in the manner it now appears, in the year 1672: The weſt ſide of this gate is 
adorned with three ranges of Tuſean pilaſters, with ti entablatures, and in the 
intercolumniations are four niches, in one of H is a figure repreſenting 
Liberty, having the word Libertas inſcribed on her cap; and at her feet lies a 
cat, in alluſion to the ſtory of Sir Richard Whittington, a benefactor: to the priſon 
who is faid to have made the firſt ſtep toward his good fortune by means of a cat. 
The eaſt fide of the gate is likewiſe adorned with a range of pilaſters, and in 
three niches are the figures of Juſtice, Mercy, and Truth. $i EF: 

A late writer obſerves, that Newgate, conſidered as a priſon, is a ſtructure =; 
©. of, more caſt and beauty than was neceſſary; becauſe the ſumptuouſneſs of the 1 
* outſide but aggravates the mĩſery of the wretches within: but as a gate to 
* ſuch a city as London, it might have received conſiderable additions both of © . 


_ deſign. 
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_ 8 TORY OF LONDON: Book It. 
bro defign and execution, and abundantly anſwer the coſt in the reputation gc 
„ building. The gate of a city, erected rather for ornament than uſe, ought. 
« to be in the ſtyle of the ancient triumphal arches; and it muſt be allowed. 
ce that hardly any kind of building admits of more beauty Or perfection . f 
| | we conſider Newgate as a place of confinement, it is indeed a very ſhocking 
1 one , but the foundation is now laid for a new priſon, extending from the 
1 _ | preſent gate to Surgeons hall in the Old Bailey; adjoining to which a new ſeſ. 
fions houſe is nearly finiſhed, and will be a maſſy ſtone ruſticated building. 
The new gaol is to contain diſtinct ſquares for debtors, and for men and women 
felons, apart from each other; which when finiſhed to receive the priſoners, 
Newgate will be taken down and the ſtreet thrown open. It is nevertheleſs to 
be lamented that this gaol was not removed from ſo crouded a part of the town 
to a more free and airy ſituation in ſome of the out parts. e 
There are ſeveral charitable legacies left to the priſoners in Newgate ; and 
among the reſt Robert Dow, merchant taylor, who died in 1612, left 11, 6s. 
84. yearly for ever to the ſexton or bellman of St. Sepulchre's, to pro- 
nounce ſolemnly two exhortations to the perſons condemned, before their 
execution. He accordingly comes at midnight, and after tolling his bell, calls 
aloud, - 8 „ hs 


« You priſoners that are within, 
„ Who for wickedneſs and fin, 
* After many mercies ſhewn you, are now appointed to die to-morrow in the 
5 forenoon, give ear, and underſtand, that to-morrow morning, the greateſt 
bell of St. Sepulchre's ſhall toll for you in form of and manner of a paſſing bell, 
e as uſed to be tolled for thoſe that are at the point of death: to the end that all 
« godly people, hearing that bell, and knowing it is for your going to your 
« deaths, may be ſtirred up heartily to pray to God to beſtow his grace and 
© mercy upon you, whilſt you live. I beſeech you, for Jeſus Chriſt's ſake, to 
« keep this night in watching and prayer, to the ſalvation of your, own ſouls, 
* while there is yet time and place for mercy; as knowing to-morrow you 
* muſt appear before senen ſeat of your Creator, there to give an 
* account of things done is life, and to ſuffer eternal torments for your fins 
« committed againſt hi; leſs, upon your hearty and unfeigned repentance, 
« you find mercy, throu e merits, death, and paſſion of your only media- 
c tor and advocate Jeſus Chriſt, who now fits at the right hand of God, to 
* make interceſſion for as many of you as penitently return to him.“, 
On the morning of execution, as the condemned criminals paſs by St. Sepul- 
chre's church-yard to Tyburn, he tolls his bell again, and the cart ſtopping, he 
adds: All good people, pray heartily unto God for theſe poor ſinners, who 
c are now going to their death, for whom this great bell doth toll. You that are 
* condemned to die, repent with lamentable tears; aſk mercy. of the Lord, 
for the ſalvation of your own ſouls, through the merits, death, 86d, paſhon 
b J ; — "is OM e of. 


© Ralph's Critical Review of Public Buildings, zd. edit. p. 12. + Vid. p. 369, ante. 
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Chap. XI. FA RRINGDON W T | 
«of Jeſus Chriſt, who now ſits at the right hand of God to make- interceffion n ? 
« for as many of you as penitently return unto him. r e 155 
f Lord have mercy upon you, f 
«© Chriſt have mercy upon you, | 9 > 
Lord have mercy upon you, Mt 5 1 . 
„ * Chriſt have mercy upon you.?“ | . 
Theſe exhortations however are not extended to murderers. EAMG HH - 
On the ſouth fide of Newgate-ſtreet, between Warwicklane and Ivy-lane, is Newgate 
Newgate market; a commodious, ſquare piece of ground, meaſuring 194 feet market, _ 
from eaſt to weſt, and 148 feet from north to ſouth ; with a market-houlſe in the 
center. Under the market houſe are vaults, and the upper part is occupied as | 
warehouſes by fruiterers and gardeners. The ſhops within this building are for I 
tripe, butter, eggs, &c. and in the open area, ſurrounding the market-houſe, are ' 
fruit and greens. At a convenient diftance round are ſheds for poulterers, 4 
bacon-ſellers, butchers, &c. The houſes, which form the ſquare, are moſt of J 
them occupied by butchers ; and the avenues or paſſages, which lead from Pater- T6 1 
noſter- row, Warwick-lane, Ivy-lane, and Newgate-ſtreet, are full of fiſlhmon- * 
gers, poulterers, bacon-ſhops, and cheeſemongers. VVV 4 
The college of Phyſicians, near the north-eaſt extremity of Warwick-lane, College 4 
though a ſtructure ſeldom noticed, is eſteemed a very delicate building. Vet ſo of Phy- | 
unlucky is its ſituation, that ſo far from being ſeen to advantage, it is ſeldom s. 1 
ſeen at all. The entrance is through a grand octangular porch, or theatre, . 
crowned with a dome which finiſhes in a cone; very capacious for admitting 1 
carriages, and well enlightened-: this was built by Sir Chriſtopher, Wren; but ; 
being in a narrow dirty lane, and the houſes on each ſide built cloſe to the 4 
ftont, it is almoſt hid from the paſſenger. This leads into a ſquare court, 4 
where the building oppoſite, which contains the library, and other rooms of 1 4 
ſtate and convenience, was the deſign of Inigo Jones. The aſcent to the door : 
is by a flight of ſteps, and in the under part is a baſement ſtory : the whole I 
front is decorated with pilaſters of the Ionic and Corinthian orders. In a niche 4 
over the door is a ſtatue of king Charles II. and diregly oppoſite on the inner 1 
front of the octangular porch, ſtands that of Sir Joh Unter. The buildings 4 
which compoſe the ſides of the court are uniform, 3 ave the window caſes 9 
handſomely ornamented. The orders are well exec und the whole edifice 4 
is both beautiful and commodiou . TJ 2 
This college contains a hall, in which the phyſicians fit to give advice to the 4 
poor gratis; a committee-room; a library, furniſhed with books by Sir 4 
Theodore Mayern, and the marquis of Dorcheſter; a great hall for the quar- 4 
terly meetings of the doctors, adorned with pictures and ſculpture; a theatre 3 
for anatomical diſſections; a preparing room, where there are thirteen tables, 2 
containing, all the muſcles in the human body; and over all, garrets to dry. the 4 
herbs for the uſe of the diſpenlatory. _ — ie 00! WRaP 3 = | 1 
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Hoſpital, hoſpital, or the Blue- coat hoſpital, founded by King 


in the theory of navigation. 


/ 
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HISTORY OF LONDON: 


* Da uhe north de of Newgate-ſtreet, adjoining to Chriſt-Church, is Chrig's 


Edward VI. * on the 
ſcite of the diſſolved convent of Grey Friars. The eſtabliſhment was for the 
maintenance and pious education of poor fatherleſs children, of whom 340 
were taken into the new hoſpital in the year 1552. This laudable deſign of 
the young king was well ſeconded by the benefactions of his ſubjects; Sir Wil. 
liam Cheſter, knight and alderman, and John Calthrop, citizen and draper 
built the brick walls on the ſide next to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital, and arched 
over the town ditch from Alderſgate to Newgate, as being offenſive to the 
hoſpital. King Charles II. in the year 1673, added a mathematical ſchool and 
a ward to the hoſpital, for the inſtruction of forty boys in navigation, 
and endowed it for ſeven years with 1000 J. per annum, to be paid out of the 
Exchequer, Twelve of theſe boys are put apprentice every year to maſters of 


ſhips, and twelve boys of the beſt genius are elected to ſupply their place. 


But left this mathematical ſchool ſhould fail for want of boys properly qua- 
lified to ſupply it, one Mr. Stone, a governor, left a legacy to maintain a ſub- 


ordinate mathematical ward of 12 boys, which is known by the name of 


Stone's Ward, where boys are prepared for reception into the king's ward. 
Every half year there is a public examination of all the boys in the hoſ- 


pital before the governors, aſſiſted by the head-maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, and 
other proper examiners. | The mathematical boys are preſented to the king 


every New-year's day, when they carry ſome of their mathematical drawings 
with them as evidences of their proficiency: they are alſo preſented once a 
year to the lord chancellor, the lords of the treaſury, and the lords of the 
admiralty, ſeparately. Six of theſe boys paſs a particular examination every 
half year before the elder brothers of the Trinity-houſe, previous to their 
being put to ſea; and they are ſo well eſteemed, that young captains, both in 
the Royal navy and in the Eaſt-India ſervice, are very glad to get one of theſe 
lads to act in the capacity of ſchool-maſter on board their ſhips to perfect them 
There have at times been 1000 children at once in this ſchool, who wear a 
long coat of blve warm eth, cloſe-to the arms and the body, hanging looſe to 
their heels, girt about their waiſt with a red leather girdle, buckled ; a looſe 
ticoat underneath, Mellow cloth, (of late years the boys are allowed 
breeches) a round thru cap, tied with a red band, yellow ſtockings, and 


black low-heeled ſhoes. The boys in the mathematical ſchool, as a badge of 


diſtinction, wear on the breaſts of their coats a plate of ſilver, with an emble- 
matical device on it, the dye of which is kept in the Tower, where they are 


all ſtamped: this badge they retain during their apprenticeſhip, as a ſecu- 


rity agarnſt their being preſſed into the king's ſervice. 
Children are received into this hoſpital at ſeven 
who have not already been taught to read are ſent down to Hertford, none 


years of age, and thoſ 
e- 
ing 


. bs Vid. p. 126. ante. 


mixture of the gothic and modern ſtiles of building. 


\ 


Chap. XXT. FARRINGDON WITHIN: 


ing now ſent to Ware; at which place there is a ſchool and proper. inſtructors "YO 


to prepare them for being ſent to the hoſpital at London; where they are re- 
ceived as room is made for their admiſſion by the eldeſt boys being bound out 
rentices. | L ; ? 2571713 | | | 
; Chriſt's hoſpital is ſo much concealed by the contiguous houſes, that it can- 
not be ſeen intire.. It is fpacious, and though built in the old manner, is not 
ill contrived. The principal buildings form the four ſides of a large area, which 
have porticos continued round them. Theſe have gothic arches, and the walls 
are ſupported: by abutments ; being the remaining eloiſter of the old priory. 
It ſerves for a thoroughfare, and as a place of recreation for the boys, eſpecially 
in rainy weather: but, being gone to decay, it was repaired by the direction of 
Sir Chriſtopher Wren. As to the exterior view, the hoſpital is very irregular; 
the ſeveral parts having been erected at different times, and being therefore a 


* 


This hoſpital is extremely well conducted; there are eight wards which 
contain each above 5o beds for the children; that for the girls is apart from the 
reſt, and there is alſo a ward for the ſick, which is accommodated with a 
kitchen, a conſultation chamber, and other convenient offices. The ſchools 
are the antient grammar ſchool, the mathematical and writing ſchools, and a 
ſchool for the girls, where they are taught to read, to ſew, and to mark. The 
writing ſchool is a neat modern edifice, built with brick and ſtone in the year 
1694, at the end of the great hall. It was founded by Sir John Moore, one of 
the aldermen of the city, and preſident of the houſe, whom it is ſaid to have 
coſt 000 J. and contains long writing boards ſufficient for 300 boys to fit and 
write upon. His ſtatue ſtands in the middle of the weſt ſide of the ſchool- room 
without. 1 . | | n « 

The great hall was built at the expence of Sit John Frederick, after the fire of 


London ; and here the boys dine and ſup. At the upper end of this room is a 


large picture repreſenting king James II. fitting with his nobles, the governors; 
&c. with the half figures of king Edward VI. and Charles II. hanging as pic- 
tures in the ſame piece. There is alſo a painting of the mathematical ſchool 
done by Vario; reckoned worth 10 l. At the other end is à large piece re- 
preſenting king Edward VI. delivering the charter to the lord mayor, who 
kneels, with the aldermen behind him; the young king is accompanied by 
biſhop Ridley and ſeveral others, who ſtand about Hi, In this hall is a good 

organ, that plays when the boys ſing their pſalms or anthems. We _ 
The plan of education in this Hoſpital has been enlarged by the appointment 
of a maſter to inſtruct boys in the art of drawing; a qualification extremely uſe- 
ful in many profeſſions : beſide whom they have alſo a muſie maſter. The 
charity is ſupported by an annual revenue in houſes and lands; by the licenſing 
and looking after the carts allowed by the city, each of which pays a certain 
ſum for ſealing; and by the duty paid upon every pre of cloth brought to 
Blackwell-hall *. The governors amount to about 3oo, and are commonly 
| o 1 men 

Vid. p. 550. and Appendix, No. L. and LI. 
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620 HISTORY OF-LON-/DON: Boch if 
Yo men of opulence, who recommend themſelves by their charity. Out of theſſe 
one is preſident, who. is generally ſome ſenior alderman that hath paſſed the chair. 
Another is treaſurer, who takes care of the affairs of the whole houſe, and of the 
revenues, therefore is commonly reſident, and hath a good houſe to dwell 
in, but without any ſalary. Boys are choſen into this hoſpita] every Eaſter 
and each governor has a privilege of preſenting an unqualified child every 
third time, by which is meant the child of a non-freeman, or of a freeman, 
whoſe parents are alive. Admiſſion into this - fchool is eſteemed fo good an 
introduction to life, that an election of a child has been ſaid to be worth 1091. 
It is however to be hoped, that this is merely an ideal eſtimate of its value, and 
that no governor has ever been known to abuſe his truſt by making a pecuniary 
advantape ot ans pteſentationi) ly nod gy nd 146k, 00 1-945 
Theſe particulars. may be concluded by obſerving, that there is not perhaps a 
_ charitable inſtitution exiſting which anſwers the intention better than this hoſpital, 
Notwithſtanding the great number of boys contained in it, they are, contrary 
to moſt other public ſchools, remarkable for their decent and orderly behaviour 
at all times; and as from being well inſtructed they generally ſucceed in the 
ſeveral profeſſions they are placed out in, ſo they often, in the days of pro- 
ſperity, recollect and acknowledge the obligations they were originally under to 
the place of their education, by grateful donations and legacies. 1 
St. Paul's On the eaſt ſide of St. Paul's church- yard ſtands St. Paul's ſchool, founded in 
school. 509, by Dr. Colet, dean of St. Paul's cathedral “, the ſurviving ſon of Sir Henry 
Colet, twice lord mayor. This ſchool is for the free education of 153 boys, by 
a maſter, an uther, and a chaplain ; under the regulation of the mercer's com- 
pany, who were appointed truſtees of the foundation. The original falaries of 
the maſters were but ſmall, but by the improvement of the eſtate ſince that 
time, the good management of the company, and ſome additional ſums left to 
this foundation, the ſalaries of the maſters are become conſiderable; the upper 
maſter having 300 l. a year, beſide the advantage of additional ſcholars and 
boarders, by which he generally makes about 2001. a year more; the ſecond 
maſter has 2 50 l. a year, and the third gol. a year. * FT. h 
The original ſchool, ſharing-the common fate in 1666, was reftored nearly in 
the ſame proportion as it was before. It is a very handſome though ſingular 
edifice ; the middle building, in which is the ſchool, is of ſtone; it is much 
lower than the ends, and has only one ſeries of windows, which are large, and 
raiſed a conſiderable height from the ground. The center is adorned with ruſtic, 
and on the top is a handſome pediment, in which are the founder's arms placed 
in a ſhield; upon the apex ſtands a figure repreſenting learning. Under this 
pediment are two windows which are, ſquare, and on each fide are two circular 
windows crowned with buſts, and the ſpaces between them are handſomely 
ornamented in relievo. Upon a level with the foot of the pediment runs on either 


fide a handſome baluſtrade, on which is placed on each ſide a large buſt with 
10962 458 5:5 | CY a ra- 
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* Vid. p. 112. a, e. . 
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Chap. XXI. FARRINGDON WITHIN. | 
a radiant crown, between two flaming! vaſes. The buildings at each end are 
of brick, ornamented with ſtone, and are appropriated! to the uſes of the firſt 


and ſecond maſter. They are high and narrow, conſiſting of three ſtories, each 


ſtory of three windows; the central windows arched, and thoſe on each ſide 
rectangular. A fourth central window 1s continued above the cornice, ſapported 
with ſcrolls, and over that a baluſtrade. beide! 26 stig en 25050 A 115 
Ihe ſchool Within is ſpacious. It conſiſts of eight claſſes, or forms; in the 
firſt, the children learn their rudiments; from thence, according to their pro- 
fciency, they are advanced unto the other forms, till they riſe to the eighth. 
Whence, being commonly well inſtructed in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and 
ſometimes in other oriental languages, they are removed to the univerſities: 
many of them enjoy exhibitions, ſome of ten pounds a year for ſeven years, if 
ey continue ſo long, toward their maintenance. 144 eden n 


g . 


At the upper end of Cock Alley, in Ludgate- ſtreet, is ſituated Stationers hall, Stationers 
on the ground where formerly ſtood an antient palace, firſt the reſidence of the ball. 


duke of Brittany, afterward of the earls of Pembroke and Abergavenny. This hall, 
though it is a plain brick building, is well adapted to the buſineſs of the com- 
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pany, which conſiſts in printing and vending all almanacks, the ſinging pſalms, 


bound up with common prayer- books, ſome ſchool- books, &c. of which they 
retain the excluſive Property. There is an aſcent to it by E flight of ſteps, 


and the light is thrown in by two ſeries of windows; the lower large and 


* 


upright, and the upper of an elliptical form. Underneath t, and at the north 
end, are warehouſes for the company's ſtock. | | fr) 77 


On the north ſide of Cheapſide, between Foſter-lane and Gutter-lane, is the Sadlers 


hall of the company of Sadlers: this hall is a handſome building, though not a 


and Em- 
broider- 


large one, and ſtands in a ſmall court, with a very elegant gate to the ſtreet. In ers hails. 


Gutter-lane we find a ſmall but convenient hall belonging to the company of 
Embroiderers. 0 S e e oF 


4 3 


1 5 3 


Two gateways, one above and the other below where Ludgate ſtood, lead Apothe- 
into Water-lane Blackfriars ; on the eaſt ſide of which lane ſtands Apothecaries caries | 


hall. This hall is a beautiful edifice, and has a pair of gates leading into a 
paved court: at the upper end of which you aſcend by a grand flight of ſtairs 
into the hall room, built with brick and ſtone, and adorned with columns of the 


Tuſcan order. The ceiling of the court-room and of the hall are ornamented 


with fretwork ; the wall is wainſcotted 14 feet high, an@ adorned: with the buſt 
of Dr. Gideon Delaun, apothecary to king James I. and with ſeveral pieces of 
good painting: among theſe are the portraitures of king James I. and of the 


gentleman who procured their charter, and who had been obliged to leave 


France for religion. In this building are two large laboratories; one for chemi- 


cal and the other for galenical preparations; where great quantities of the beſt 
medicines are prepared, for the uſe of apothecaries and others; particularly for 


the ſurgeons of the royal navy, who here furniſh their cheſts, with all uſeful and 


neceſſary medicines. 
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622 HISTORY OF LONDON: Book 13 
Secret Lower down: nearer the river, and on the weſt fide of the ſame lane, is a large 
building known by the name of Scots hall; erected for the uſe of the Scots cor. 
poration, a laudable ſociety for the relief of poor natives of Seotland-refidins - 
in the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; and for educating the orphans. of 
Scots parents within the ſame limits. This ſociety was founded by James Kin. 
neir, a Scots merchant of London, who in the year 1665 obtained a charter to 
' Incorporate a box club of his countrymen, and a confirmation of it the following 
year : they were impowered to erect an hoſpital within the: cities of London, and 
| Weſtminſter, to be called the Scots hoſpital of king Charles II. and to 
: chuſe governors who were conſtituted a body politic and corporate with a com- 
This humane foundation had like to have been eruſhed in its bud by two very 
dreadful events, the plague and the fire of London, which happened in the 
very years of its eftabliſhment. However, thoſe who had the direction of the 
work, in the year 1670 took a leaſe of a piece of ground in Black- friars, to 
build upon, for the term of a thouſand years, at a ground rent of 40l. and by 
charitable contributions were enabled to erect their hall, with two houſes at 
Fleet ditch, and four in Black-friars, which were: ſoon. after finiſhed: at the 
expence of 44501. All matters belonging to this corporation are managed by 
the governors without fee or reward; for they not only ſpend their own time, 
but contribute quarterly for the ſupport of the ſociety, and the relief of the poor: 
they provide for the fick; they grant penſions to the reduced and aged; they 
bury the dead, and give money to ſuch as are diſpoſed to return to Scotland. 
The ſums. diſburſed by the fociety amount to about booL. per annum. The 
governors of this charity c2lebrate the feſtival of St. Andrew, the tutelar ſaint of 
Scotland, on the goth of November annually at this hall, when they have 
St. Paul's: In this ward ſtands the cathedral church. of the ſee of London, dedicated to 
cathedral gt. Paul; which may be truly characterized as the moſt magnificent proteſtant 
church in the world. The particulars relating to the antient cathedral, that 
have been delivered down by hiſtorians, are thus briefly: brought together. The 
firſt cathedral of the epiſcopal ſee of London was built in the area, where had 
been the Roman Prætorian camp, and in the ſituation on which alt the fucceed- 
ing fabrics ſtood: but this ſtructure was demoliſhed during the perſecution 
under the Emperor Diocleſian. This perſecution being however ſhort, the 
church is ſuppoſed to have been re- ediſied under Conſtantine; afterward: to have 
been deſtroyed by the Pagan Saxons, and reſtored again upon the old founda- 
tions, when they embraced Chriſtianity in the ſeventh century; when Sebert, 
king of Eſſex, advanced Melitus to the biſhopric of London. In 675, Erk in- 
wald, the fourth Biſhop of London from Melitus, expended great ſums of mo- 
ney in repairing and beautifying the ancient edifice, augmenting its revenues, 
and procuring for it privileges from the Pope, and the Saxon princes then reigh- 
ing: for theſe works the biſhop was canonized at his death, and his body placed 
in a ſhrine above the high altar, where it remained the admiration of ſucceed- 
N ing 
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Chap: xxl. FARRINGDON WITHIN. 


ing ages, till the fatal deſtruction of the whole fabric by fire. This cataſtrophe = 
huppened in the year 961: and as it was rebuilt the ſame yar, it is 2m 6 py 


that theſe early ſtructures, how grand ſoever ** e be thought, were 


only wooden buildings. 


The church flourithed greatly during the Saxon heptarchy; ELebrad, kink af 


Mercia, declared it as free in all its rights, as he hunfelf deſired to be at the day 


of judgment; Athelſtan endowed it with fifteen lordſhips ; Edgar, with two; 
and Egleflede his wife with two more: all which were confirmed by the charters 


of Ethelred and Canute, which ſolemnly imprecate curſes on all who dare to 


violate it. Edward the Confeſſor WAS. the next benefactor to this church ; but at 


fooner however was he ſeated on the throne, than he cauſed full reſtitution to be 


made: and even confirmed all its ee nc and een en in the 


ampleft manner. 


By a dreadful fire which happened i in 1086, this church, with his brate 
part of the city, were laid in aſhes: but this deſtruction ſerved to make way for 


a more magnificent building than had ever yet been dedicated to the purpoſes 
of devotion in this kingdom, Maurice, then biſhop of London, having under- 


taken this great work, obtained of the king the old ſtones of a ſpacious caſtle in 
the neighbourhood, called the Palatine Tower, ſituated near the river Fleet; 


but though he lived twenty years, and proſecuted the work with uncommon: 


earneſtneſs, yet he left the completion of what he had begun to ſucceeding gene- 
rations. The ſueceſſor of this biſhop even applied the whole revenue of his ſee 
toward the advancement of this great work; but like the former left it unfiniſh- 
ed: after which it is ſuppoſed to have been compleated by lay perſons; but at 
what time, or in what manner, is no where recorded. Indeed William Rufus 
is ſaid to have exempted all ſhips entering the river Fleet with ſtone or other 


materials for the new cathedral, from toll and cuſtom; and it is not improba- 
ble that he might take this ſtructure under his own particular direction. But not- 


thought not ſufficiently magnificent; the ſteeple was therefore rebuilt and 


finiſhed about the year 122 13; and then Roger Niger, being promoted to the ſee 
of London in 1229, proceeding with the "choir, commented it in 1240, and. 
folemnly conſecrated it afreſh the ſame year. 

St, Paul's cathedral, being thus finiſhed, « ſurvey wi taken ds it, * which 


its dimenſi ns * as under. . | 
Feet. 2 117 B ect. 


Height of the weſt part within 102 
inch in circumference: 


- 


the Norman invaſion ſome af its revenues were ſeized by the Conqueror: no 


withſtanding the time and expence beſtowed upon this church, it was 


a Length of the church 2 35 690 Height of the tower tr ſpire - 534 
Ditto in breadth = - 130| The ball on the top could contain 10 
buſhels of grain, and was ꝙ feet! 


Height of the body of the eee.” 150| Length of the croſs above the ball "5 


Height of the tower 20 Length of the traverſe of the croſs. 
Height of the ſpire - = * 274 ce 2910 NOW 
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rr, DO/Nt 1 bon 
v—=-.' The ornaments of this cathedral. exceeded thoſe of every other church TY 
kingdom. The high altar ſtood: between two columns, adorned with precio, 
ſtones; ſurrounded: with images beautifully wrought, and covered with a can. 
py of wood painted with the repreſentation of Saints and Angels. The ney 
ſhrine of St. Erkenwald ſtood on the eaſt fide; of the wall above the high altar 
_ adorned with gold, filver, and precious ſtones ;; but not being thought ful. 
.ciently rich, in 1339 three goldſmiths of London were retained by the dean and 
chapter to work upon it a whole year, at the end of which its luſtre was ſo great 
that princes, and nobles, ambaſſadors, and other foreigners of rank, flocked from 
all parts to viſit it, and to offer their oblations before it. The picture of St. 
Paul, finely painted, was placed in a wooden tabernacle on the right ſide of the 
high altar, and was eſteemed a maſterly performance. Againſt a pillar in the 
body ot the church, ſtood a beautiful image of the Virgin Mary; and that + 
lamp might be continually kept burning before it, and an anthem ſung every 
day, ſohn Burnet, | biſhop of Bath and Wells, bequeathed a handſome eſtate. 
In the center ſtood a large croſs, and toward the north door a crucifix at which 
offerings were made, that greatly increaſed the revenue of the dean and canons, 
The laſt piece of ornament we ſhall mention, was the fine dial belonging to the 
great clock, which being viſible to all who paſſed by, care was taken that it 
re appear with the utmoſt ſplendor, and in particular an angel pointed to 
Within the north ſide of the incloſure, in the middle of the church yard, 
was ſituated a pulpit croſs, at which ſermons were preached weekly; and here 
was held the folkmote, or general convention of the citizens. Facing this croſs 
ſtood the charnel houſe, in which the bones of the dead were piled up, a thou- 
ſand loads whereof were removed to Finſbury fields in the reign of Edward VI. 
and there laid in a mooriſh place, with ſo much earth to cover them, as raiſed a 
conſiderable mount, on which were erected three windmills. © | 
Under this cathedral was a pariſh church called St. Faith's, in which ſeveral 
. perſons of diſtinction were formerly interred : but no records remain that men- 
tion the time when divine worſhip was performed in it. A church dedicated to 
St. Faith ſtood originally at the eaſt end of the cathedral; but that building was 
demoliſhed, to make way for an enlargement of St. Paul's church, in the year 
1251, or 1256: in lieu whereof a conveniency was made under the choir, on 
the ſpot where St. Faith church had ſtood, to ſerve the pariſhioners for a pariſh 
St. Paul's cathedral was encompaſſed with a wall about the year 1109, which 
extended from the north eaſt corner of Ave Mary-lane along Pater-noſter-row, to 
the north end of the Old Change in Cheapſide; whence it rag ſouthward to 
Carter-lane, and paſſing on the north fide of it to Creed-lane/ turned up to Lud- 
gate- ſtreet. To this wall there were ſix gates; and on the north weſt corner of 
the church yard was the epiſcopal palace, contiguous to which on the eaſt Was 
a cemetery denominated: Pardon Church Haugh, where Gilbert Becket ſheriff 


of London erected a chapel in the reign of King Stephen. On the Wien art 
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Chap. XXI. FARRINGDON WITHIN. | beef 


' when, about two o'clock. in the afternoon, its lofty wooden ſpire was fired by 


| of coals in the ſteeple while he went to dinner, which, taking hold of the dry 


importance appearances are in the promotion of public zeal, cauſed it to be 


"us 


church yard was a clochier or bell tower by St. Paul's ſchool; wherein werd . 1 
four great bells, called Jeſus bells, from their belonging to Jeſus chapel in St. 4 
Faith's church ; but theſe, together with a fine image of St. Paul on the top of 88 355 — 
the ſpire, being won by Sir Miles Partridge, Knt. of Henry VIII. at one caſt of 
the dice, were taken down and fold, _ 3 8 | 


The firſt remarkable misfortune that befel this ſtately enbedral Was in 1444. 


lightning 3 but, by the aſſiduity of the citizens, it was ſoon ſeemingly extinguiſh. 155 
ed: however to their great ſurpriſe and terror it broke out again witingn 1 
redoubled fury at about nine o'clock at night; but, by the indefatigable pains of => 

the lord-mayor and citizens, it was at laſt effectually extinguiſhed. The damage 

was not however fully repaired till the year 1462, when the ſpire was com- 

pleated, and a beautiful fane of gilt copper in the form of an eagle was placed 

upon it. About an hundred years after this accident, another of the ſame kind 4 
happened to it, generally attributed to the ſame cauſe, but much more fatal n  -N 
its conſequences : the fire conſuming not only the fine ſpire, but the upper roof 
of the church, and that of the iſles. It was univerſally believed that. this fire was 
occafioned by lightning, yet, Dr. Heylin ſays, that. an ancient plumber con- 
feſſed at his death, that it was occaſioned through his negligence in leaving a pan 
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timber in the ſpire,” was got to ſuch a height at his return, that hejudged it im- 
poſſible to quench it, and therefore concluded it would be more conſiſtent with 

his ſafety, not to contradict the common report. This calamity was followed 
by a general contribution among the clergy, nobility, great officers of ſtate, the 
city of London, and the queen herſelf, who gave a thouſand marks in gold 
towards its ſpeedy repair, with a warrant for a thouſand loads of timber to be 
cut in any of her woods, wherever it ſhould: be found moſt convenient. In five 
years time, the timber. roofs were entirely finiſhed, 'and covered with lead, the 
two largeſt being framed in Yorkſhire, and brought by ſea ; but ſome difference 
in opinion ariſing about the model of the ſteeple, that part of the work was left 
unattempted ; and it was never after rebuilt : for upon raiſing the roofs, the = 
walls were found to be ſo much damaged by the fire, that it was judged neceſſary to | 1 
make a general repair of the whole building; but this was deferred for a long _— 
lime. „„ : Is . | IS 
At length Mr. Henry Farley, a private citizen, after above eight years earneſt. 
ſolicitation of. king James I. prevailed on his majeſty to interpoſe in order to pre- 
vent the ruin of this venerable fabric, ; when that prince, conſidering of what 
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rumoured abroad, that on Sunday the 26th of March, 1620, he would be pre- 

{ent at divine ſervice in St. Paul's cathedral. Accordingly on the day appointed, 

his majeſty came thither on horſeback in all the pomp of royalty, attended by 

the principal nobility and great officers of his court; and was net by the lord- 

mayor, aldermen, and livery in their formalities, who, upon the king's alighting £0 


et the great weſt door, joined in the proceſſion to the choir. Here he heard | 0 


1 x * 
” Udine be. 
* * 
* 


— 
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anthem, and then proceeded to the croſs, Where Dr. King, biſhop of London. 
preached a ſermon ſuitable to the occaſion, from a text given bim by bis 22 
ty, in Pſalm cii. 13, 14, and this ſermon was afterward circulated with con. 
fiderable effect through the whole kingdom. After divine ſervice his majeſt 
and the whole court were entertained at the biſhop's palace, where it was 
agreed to iſſue a commiſſion under the great ſeal, directed to the principal per- 
ſonages in the kingdom, empowering them to conſider of the neceſſary repairg, 
and to raiſe money for carrying them into execution. But though the commil.. 
fioners afterward met to proſecute this purpole, yet the whole affair came to. 
nothing. 3 
In tho ſucceeding reign another commiſſion was obtained, by the aſſiduity of 
. archbiſhop Laud; which was attended with better ſucceſs; ſo that in 1632, 
Inigo Jones, his majeſty's ſurveyor-general, was ordered to begin the repairs at 
the ſouth eaſt end, and to bring them along by the ſouth to the weſt end. That 
_ celebrated architect in nine years time, finiſhed the whole both within and with- 
out, except the ſteeple ; which was intended to be entirely taken down: a 
magnificent portico of the Corinthian order was alſo erected at the weſt end, at 
the ſole expence of king Charles I. ornamented with the ſtatues of his royal. 
father and himſelf. Every thing being now in readineſs for erecting the ſteeple 
and ſpire, which were to be of ſtone, an eſtimate was made of the money con- 
tributed, and that already expended in repairs ;_ whereby it appeared that 
101,33ol. 4s. and 8d. had been received into the chamber of London on this. 
account, and but 35,5511. 2s. 4d. paid out, ſo that there appeared to be a fund 
in hand ſufficient to erect it in the moſt magnificent manner: but the flames of 
civil war ſoon after breaking out, a period was not only put to this great deſign, 
but fanatical zeal was gratified in degrading the building as much as poſſible. 
The revenues were ſeized, the famous pulpit croſs in the church yard was pulled 
down ; and the ſcaffolding of the ſteeple was aſſigned by parliament for the pay- 
ment of arrears due to the army. Saw pits were made in the body of the church, 
part of the ſouth croſs was ſuffered to tumble down; the weſt part of the church. 
was converted into a ſtable; and the ſtately new portico into ſhops. for milli- 
ners and others, with lodging rooms over them: at the erecting of which, 
the magnificent columns were piteouſly mangled, being obliged to make 
way for the ends of beams, which penetrated their centers. The reſtora- 
tion put an end to, theſe indignities; a new commiſſion was procured for 
its immediate reparation, and great ſums of money raiſed by a voluntary. contri- 
| bution: but before any thing material could be accompliſhed, the dreadful fire 
of London reduced the whole edifice. to little better than a heap of ruins. 
After two years fruitleſs labour, the old fabric was found to be incapable of 
any ſubſtantial repair : it was therefore reſolved to erect a new cathedral that 
ſhould equal, if not exceed the fplendor of the old one, Letters patent were 
granted to ſeveral lords piritual and temporal, authoriſing them to — * 
8 ; 2 | G 
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chap. XI. FARRINGDON WITHIN. 1 
he work, and appointing Dr. Chriſtopher Wren, afterward Sir Chriſtopher, 
{urveyor-general of all his majeſty's works, to prepare.a model. Contributions 


came in ſo extremely faſt, that in the firſt ten years above 126,000]. was paid 
into the chamber of London; a new duty for the carrying on of this work was 


rouſly contributed 10001, a year toward the work. Dr. Wren had drawn ſeveral 


and finding that perſons of all degrees declared for magnificence and grandeur, 
he formed a very noble one, conformable to the beſt ſtile of the Greek and 
Roman architecture, and cauſed a large model to be made of it in wood. But 
the biſhops not approving of it, as not being Aufficiently in the cathedral ſtile, the 


ſtructure, which was honoured with the king's approbation. The firſt deſign, 
however, which was only of the Corinthian order, like St. Peter's at Rome, the 
ſurveyor ſet a higher value upon than on any other he ever drew, and as the author 


than that which we now ſee erected. This curious model is ſtill in being in the 


8 | 
la taking down the walls of the old building, Dr. Wren was obliged to have 
recourſe to art; for the height of the tower ſo terrified the men that they abſo- 
lutely refuſed to work on it. He cauſed a hole of about four feet wide to be dug 
in the foundation of the north welt pillar, it being ſupported by four pillars each 
fourteen feet diameter; and then wrought a hole two feet ſquare into the center 
of the pillar, 'in which he placed a little deal box, containing only eighteen 


cloſed up again with as much ſtrength as poſſible, ' Nothing now remained but 
to ſet fire to the train, and the ſurveyor was exceeding curious to obſerve the 


powder not only lifted up the whole angle of the tower, with two arches 
that reſted upon it; but alſo the two adjoining arches of the iſtes ! This it ſeem 
ed to do ſomewhat leiſurely, cracking the walls to the top, and lifting up viſi- 
| bly the whole weight about nine inches; which ſuddenly tumbling back again, 
dropped into an enormous heap of ruins," without ſcattering ! It was half a 
minute before this huge mountain opening in two or three places, emitted ſome 
ſmoke. The ſhock of fo great a weight from a height of 200 feet, alarm- 
ed the inhabitants round about with the terrible apprehenſions of an earthquake. 


who diſobeying the orders he had received, put 1n a greater quantity of powder, 
and took leſs care inecuring it: therefore though the defired effect was pro- 
duced, yet one ſtone was ſhot as from the mouth of a cannon to the oppoſite 
lide of the church yard, and entered a private room where ſome women were at 

— TY „ = work 


1 * 


laid on coals, which at a medium produced goool. per annum, and his majeſty gene- 


deſigns in order to diſcover what would be moſt acceptable to the general taſte ; 


ſurveyor was ordered to amend it : he then produced the ſcheme of the preſent | 


of his life obſerves, would have put it in execution with more chearfulneſs, - 


cathedral, and may be ſeen for a ſmall expence: it is a real curioſity, and 
it is little to the honour of thoſe who ought to preſerve it, to ſuffer it to fall to 


pounds of gunpowder. A cane was fixed to the box with a match, and the hole 


effect of the exploſion, which indeed was wonderful: this ſmall quantity of 


A ſecond trial of the ſame kind was made by a perſon appointed by Dr. Wren; 
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== work. The _ neighbours inſtantly made application againſt the farther uſe- 


was percelyed to tremble at the top, and in a few hours it fell to the ground. 


to the eaſt, and then extending his line to the north eaſt, where he expected no. 
through the ſand, and building from the ſolid earth, that was at leaſt forty. 
of ſolid good maſonry, which he carried up till he came within fifteen feet of 


determined the architect to make choice of two orders inſtead of one, and an 


yet, for want of ſtones of ſuitable dimenſions, was-obliged to diminiſh the pro- 


H SN Oo F LON D ON: < Booktr 


of gunpowder, and orders were iſſued from the council board accordingly, 

Ihe ſurveyor being now reduced to the neceſſity of making new experiments. - 
reſolved to try the battering ram of the ancients : he therefore cauſed a ſtrong 
maſt forty feet long to be ſhod with iron at the biggeſt end, and fortified eyer, 
way with bars and ferrels, and having cauſed it to be ſuſpended, ſet it. to Wa 
Thirty men were employed in vibrating this machine, who beat. in. one place 
againſt the wall a whole day without any viſible effect. He bid. them not de. 
fpair, but try what another day would produce; on the ſecond day the wall. 


Some curious circumſtances that were obſerved: in clearing the foundation. 
have already been noticed in the early part of this hiſtory *; the original foun-. 
dation of the old church appeared to conſiſt of Kentiſh rubble ſtone, artfully. 
worked with exceeding hard mortar, after the Roman manner, much excelling the 
ſuperſtructure. What induced the architect to change the ſcite of the church, and. 
eraze the old foundations which were fo firm, was the deſire of giving the new. 
ſtructure a more free and graceful aſpect; yet after all, he found himſelf too 
much confined; and unable to bring his front to lie exactly from Ludgate. 
However, in his progreſs he met with one misfortune that made him almoſt 
repent of the alteration he had made; he began the foundation from the weſt 


interruption, he fell upon a pit, filled up with rubbiſh :, he wanted but fix or 
ſeven feet to complete his deſign, yet there was no other remedy but digging 


feet deep. He therefore ſunk a pit eighteen feet wide, though he wanted at 
moſt but ſeven, through all the ſtrata and laid the foundations of a ſquare pier 


the preſent ſurface; and then turned a ſhort arch under ground to the level of 
the ſtratum of hard pot- earth, upon which arch the north eaſt quoin of the choir 
now ſtands. This difficulty being ſurmounted, and the foundations laid, he for 
feveral reaſons made choice of Portland ſtone for the ſuperſtructure; but chiefly. 
as the largeſt ſcantlings were to be procured from thence: however, as theſe 
could not be depended upon for columns exceeding four feet in diameter, this 


Attic ſtory, as at St. Peter's at Rome, in order to preſerve the juſt proportions 
of his cornice; otherwiſe the edifice muſt have. fallen ſhort of its intended height. 
Bramante in building St. Peter's, though he had the quarries of Tivoli at. hand, 
where he could have blocks large enough for his columns of nine feet diameter, 


portions of the proper members of his. cornice ; a fault againſt which Dr. Wren 

reſolved to guard. $il+ 341k i 
St. Paul's cathedral is planned in the form of a long croſs: the walls are 
wrought in ruſtic, and ſtrengthened as well as adorned by two rows of — 55 
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Chap. XXI. FARRINGDON WITHIN. hd 
pilaſters, one over the other ; the lower Corinthian, and the upper Compoſite 
The ſpaces between the arches of the windows, and the architrave of the lower a 
order, are filled with a great variety of curious enrichments, as are thoſe Above. 
The weſt front is graced with a moſt magnificent portico, a noble pediment, 
and two ſtately turrets : when a ſpectator advances up Ludgate-hill toward the 
church, the elegant conſtruction of this front, the fine turrets over each corner, 
and the vaſt dome behind, fill the mind with a pleaſing aſtoniſhment. At this 
end, there is a noble flight of ſteps of black marble, that extend the whole 
length of the portico, which conſiſts of twelve lofty Corinthian columns below,.. . 
and eight of the Compoſite order above; theſe are all coupled and fluted. : The 
vpper ſeries ſupport a noble pediment crowned with its acroteria. In this pedi-: 7 
ment 1s a very elegant! repreſentation in bas relief, of the ' converſion” of St: Paul, 
which was executed by Mr. Bird; an artiſt, who, by this piece, has deſerved to 
have his. name tranſmitted to poſterity. Nothing could have been conceived: 
more difficult to ee in baſs relief than this converſion; the moſt ſtriking 
object being naturally the irradiation of light, but even this is well expreſſed, 
and the figures are excellently performed. The magnificent figure of St. Paul 
alſo, on the apex of the pediment, with St. Peter on his right and St. James on 
his left have a fine effect. The four Evangeliſts, with their proper emblems on- 
the front of the towers, are alſo very jodiciouſſy diſpoſed, and well executed :: 
St, Matthew is diſtinguiſbed by an angel; St. Mark, * a Lon; St. ROW 2 
an ox; and St. John, by: an eagle; - 
To the north portico, there is an beans 57 e diols eps: of black 
marble, and its dome is ſupp ported by fix large Corinthian fluted columns, forty- 
eight inches in diameter. Upon the dome is a large and well proportioned. 
urn, finely ornamented with faded; over this is a pediment- ſupported by. 
pilaſters in the wall, in the face of whieli are carved the royal arms, with the 
regalia, ſupported by angels: Statues of five of the Apoſtles are placed on the 
top at proper diſtances. The ſouth portico anſwers to the north, and like that 
is a dome ſupported” by ſix noble Corinthian columns: but, as the ground is 
conſiderably lower on. this, than on the other ſide of the church, the aſcent is 
by a flight of twenty-five ſteps; This portico has alſo a pediment above, in 
which 1s a pheenix rifing out of the flames with the motto Reſurgam underneath 
it; as an emblem of the rebuilding the church after the fire. This device had 
perhaps its origin from an accident, which happened at the beginning of th 
work, and was particularly remarked by the architect as a favourable omen. 
When Dr. Wren" was: marking out the dimenſions of the building, and had fixe 
upon the center of the great dome; a common labourer was ordered to bring 
him a flat ſtone; from among: the rabbiſh, to leave as a direction to the maſons: : 2 
the ſtone, Which the fellow brought for this purpoſe, happened to be a piece of a 
grave ſtone with nothing remaining of the inſeription but this ſingle word in large 
capitals, RES UR GAM. a circumſtance which Dr. Wren never forgot. On 
this ſide of the building are likewiſe five ſtatues, which take their ſitua- 
tion from that of St. Andrew on the 1 of the laſt mentioned pediment- 92 
a ; At: 
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630 | \ HISTORY OF LOND ON: Book II. 
At the caſt end of the church is a ſweep or circular projection for the altar. 
finely ornamented with the orders, and with ſculpture, particularly a noble 
piece in honour of king William III, \ 1 
The doine, which riſes in the center of the whole, appears extremely grand. 
Twenty feet above the roof of the church is a circular range of thirty-two 
columns, with niches placed exactly againſt others within. heſe are termi. 
nated by their entablature, which ſupports a handſome gallery adorned with a 
baluſtrade. Above theſe columns is a range. of pilaſters, with windows 
between; and from the entablature of theſe the diameter decreaſes very conſide- 
rably ; and two feet above that it is again contracted. From this part the exter- 
nal ſweep of the dome begins, and the arches meet at fifty-two feet above. On 
the ſummit of the dome is an elegant balcony; and from its center riſes the 
lanthorn adorned with Corinthian columns; and the whole is terminated by 
a ball, on which ſtands acroſs, both elegantly gilt. Theſe parts, which appear 
from below of a very moderate fize, are extremely large. 8 5 
This noble fabric is ſurrounded at a proper diſtance by a, dwarf ſtone wall, 
on which is placed the moſt magnificent baluſtrade of caſt iron perhaps in the 
univerſe, of about five feet fix inches in height, excluſive of the wall. In this 
encloſure are ſeven beautiful iron gates, which, together with the baluſters, in 
number about 2500, weigh 200 tons and 85 pounds, which having coſt 6d. 
per pound, the whole, with other charges, amounted to 11, 2021. ; 
In the centre of the area of the grand weſt front, on a pedeſtal of excellent 
workmanſhip, ſtands a ſtatue of queen Anne, formed of white marble with 
proper decorations. The figures on the baſe repreſent Britannia with her ſpear; 
Gallia, with the crown in her lap; Hibernia, 'with her harp ; and America 
with her bow. Theſe, and the coloſſal ſtatues with which the church is ador- 
ned, were all done by the ingenious Mr? Hill, who was chiefly employed in the 
decorations. As a ſuperſtitious regard to placing this cathedral due eaſt and weſt, 
has given it an oblique ſituation with reſpect to Ludgate ftreet in front; ſo the 
great front gate in the ſurrounding iron rails, being made to regard this 
ſtreet rather than the church it belongs to; the ſtatue of queen Anne which is 
exactly in the middle before the weſt front, is thus thrown on one ſide the ſtraight 
approach from this gate to the church, and contributes to inſpire an idea of the 
whole edifice being awry. | 
At the weſt end, are three doors ornamented on the top with bas relief; the 
middle door, which is by far the largeſt, is caſed with white marble, and over 
it is a fine piece of baflo relievo, in which St. Paul is repreſented preaching to 
the Bereans. On entering this door, the mind is ſtruck by the extent of the 
viſta : an arcade ſupported by lofty and maſſy pillars on each hand, divide the 
church into the body and two iſles, and the view is terminated by the altar at the 
extremity of the choir, ſubject ' nevertheleſs to the intervention of the organ 
ſtanding acroſs and formin ga heavy obſtruction, for which all its powers of har- 
mony cannot atone. The pillars are adorned with columns and pilaſters of the 


| Corinthian and Compoſite orders, and the arches of the roof are — way 
3 | | 8 mmields, 
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* F 


conſiſtory, and oppoſite to it on the other is the morning prayer chapel, where 


yery beautiful ſcreens of carved wainſcot, that are admired by the beſt judges. 
Over the center where the great iſles croſs each other, is the grand. cupola or, 
dome; the vaſt concave of which inſpires a pleaſing awe. Under its center is- 
fixed in the floor a. braſs plate, round which the pavement is beautifully varie- 
gated ; but the figures into which it is formed can no where be ſo well ſeen as 
from the whiſpering gallery above. Here the ſpectator has a full view of the 
organ, richly ornamented with carved work, with the entrance to the choir: 


itſelf, are encloſed with very fine iron rails and gates. 3 
The organ gallery is ſupported by eight Corinthian columns of blue and white 


of a wooden gallery: the choir has on each fide thirty ſtalls, beſide the biſhop's 


the beautiful range of ſtalls, as well as that of the organ, is much admired. The 


his back and expanded wings. THE | | 
The altar piece is adorned with four noble fluted pilaſters, painted and veined 


intercolumniations below, are nine marble panels; the table is covered with: 
crimſon velvet, and above are ſix windows, in two ſeries. — 8 
The floor of the choir, and indeed of the whole church, is paved with marble: 
but within the rails of the altar with porphyry, poliſhed and laid in ſeveral geome- 
trical figures. ä Ti 


Pantheon at Rome, excepting that the upper order is there only umbratile, and- 
_ diſtinguiſhed by different coloured. marbles; in St. Paul's it is extant out of 
the wall., The Pantheon is no higher within than its diameter; St. Peter's is two 
diameters ;: this ſhews too high, the other too low; St. Paul's is proportioned 
between both, which ſhews its concave every way, and is very lightſome by the 
windows of the upper order. Theſe ſtrike down the light through the great: 
colonade that encircles the dome without, and ſerves for the abutment of the 
dome, which is brick of two bricks thick; but as it riſes every way five feet 
high, has a courſe of excellent brick of eighteen inches long banding. through: . 
the whole thickneſs ; and to make it ſtill more ſecure, it is ſurrounded. with a; 
vaſt chain of iron ſtrongly linked together at every ten feet. This chain is let 
into a channel cut into the bandage of Portland ſtone, and defended: from the 
weather by filling the groove with lead. The concave was turned upon a cen- 
ter; which wasjudged neceſſary to keep the work true, though a cupola might 
be built without a center; but it is obſervable that the center was laid without 
any ſtandards from below to ſupport ;. and as it was both centering. and ſcaffold- 

| | | Ing, 


Chap, XXI. FARRINODON WITHIN, © 64h. 
ſhields, feſtoons, chaplets and other ornaments, . In the iſle on one hand is the "YR. 


divine ſervice is performed every morning early, Sunday excepted: theſe have 


directly under it. The two iſles on the ſides of the choir, as well as the choir 


marble; though wooden columns would have been more ſuitable to the ſupport: 
throne on the ſouth ſide, and the lord mayor's on the north. The carving of 
reader's deſk, which is at ſome diſtance from the pulpit, is an encloſure of very 


fine braſs rails gilt, in which is an eagle of braſs gilt, that ſupports the book on 


with gold in imitation of lapis lazuli, and their capitals are double gilt. In the- 


— ——— 2 NN r — 
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In the great cupola which is 108 feet in diameter, the architect imitated the 


- 


1 HISTORY OF LONDON: Bock N 
ing, it remained for the uſe of the painter. Every ſtory of this ſcaffolding being 
circular, and the ends of all the ledgers meeting as ſo many rings, and. truly 
3 / nninoyis bout wg 
As the old church of St. Paul had a lofty ſpire, Dr. Wren was under an 
obligation to give his building an altitude that might ſecure it from ſuffering b 
the compariſon. * In order to do this he made the dome without much higher 
than that within, by raiſing a ſtrong brick cone over the internal cupola ; fo con- 
ſtructed as to ſupport an elegant ſtone lanthorn on the apex. This brick cone 
is concealed by a cupola formed of timber and covered with lead; between 
which and the cone are eaſy ſtairs that aſcend to the lanthorn. Here the ſpecta- 
tor may have a view · of contrivances that are indeed aſtoniſhing. He only rib. 
bed the outward cupola, which he thought leſs gothic than to ſtick it full of 
ſuch little lights as are in the cupola of St. Peter's, which could not without 
difficulty be mended, and, if neglected, would ſoon damage the timbers. As 
i the architect was fenſible, that paintings, though ever fo excellent, are liable to 
=. decay, he intended to have beautified the inſide of the cupola with moſaic work; 
{il : which, without the leaſt fading of colours, is as durable as the building itſelf : 
but in this he was unhappily over-ruled, though he had undertaken to procure 
four of the moſt eminent artiſts in that profeſſion from Italy. This part is how- 
ever richly decorated and painted by Sir James Thornhill, who has repreſented 
the principal paſſages of St. Paul's life in eight compartments. Theſe paintings 
are all ſeen to advantage by means of a circular opening, through which the 
light is tranſmitted with admirable effect from the lanthorn above; but they are 
already ſadly cracked and decayed. _ 8 | 
The laſt ſtone on the top of the lanthorn was laid by Mr. Chriſtopher Wren, 
the ſon of the architect, in the year 1710; and this noble fabric, lofty enough 
to be diſcerned at ſea eaſtward, and at Windſor to the weſt, was begun and 
compleated in the ſpace of 35 years, by one architect, the great Sir Chriſtopher 
_— Wren; one principal maſon, Mr. Strong; and under one Biſhop of London, 
—_— Dr. Henry Compton: whereas St. Peter's- at Rome, the only ſtructure that can 
9 come in competition with it, continued 155 years in building, under twelve 
ſucceſſive arghitects; aſſiſted by the police and intereſts of the Roman ſee; and 
attended by the beſt artiſts of the world in ſculpture, ſtatuary, painting and 
moſaic work. FIG 4-040. aunt oþ | ng aff) | 
—_ On entering the ſouth door, there is a pair of ſtairs within a ſmall door on the 
=—_ | right, leading up to the cupola, and a ſtranger by paying two pence may gratity his 
47. curioſity with a proſpect from the gilt iron gallery round the foot of the lanthorn, 
over the dome, which in a clear day : affords a fine view of the river, of the 
whole metropolis, and all the adjacent.country. The aſcent to this gallery is by 
534 ſteps, 260 of which are ſo eaſy that a child may aſcend them; but thoſe 
between the inner and outer domes are unpleaſant, and in ſome places dark: the little 
light that is afforded, is however ſufficient to ſhew the wonderful contrivances of the 
architect. But as the firſt gallery, ſurrounded by a ſtone baluſtrade, affords a very 
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chap, Xk l. FARRINGDON WITHIN. 633 
foe proſpeRt» many are ſatisfied, and unwilling to undergo the fatigue of monnt=- 


9 ſtranger's deſcent he is invited to ſee the whiſpering gallery, which 
will likewiſe coſt two-pence ; he here beholds to advantage the beautiful pave- 
ment of the church below, and from hence he has the moſt advantageous view 
of the fine paintings 1n the cupola over his head. - Sounds ate propagated here to 
an aſtoniſhing degree; the leaſt whiſper againſt the wall on the oppoſite fide 
ſeems as if it was cloſe to our ear on this, though the ſemicireular diſtance 
between them is no leſs than 140 feet: and the ſhutting of the door reſounds | 
through the place like a clap of thunder, or as if the whole fabric was cruſhing 5 
o pleces. | a 3 5 WY OE | a 

: fn the ſouth weſt turret is the clock; the great bell of which is faid to weigh 

84C. The quarters are ſtruck upon two ſmaller bells of different ſiges, which 

hang under the great one. Theſe bells are all fixed, gnd are ſtruck by hatnmerss 

the great one only has a clapper, and it is tolled on the deaths of any of the 

royal family by means of a rope which is tied to the clapper on ſuch occaſions. 

The bell that rings to prayers is in the oppoſite turret. | F 20 IDE, 11 


As St. Paul's cathedral is the only work of the ſame magnitude that ever was 
compleated by one man, it is the greater curioſity, and may call for a few par- 
ticular remarks. The diviſion” of the building into two orders, the reafon of 
which has been already mentioned, has been cenſured as a great fault ; as the 
effect would have been much more noble had only one been uſed. The lower 
part of the church is thought not to harmonize with the upper; and the church and 
dome appear to be the works of different maſters. On a compariſon with St. 
Peter's at Rome, St. Paul's is in ſome reſpects the ſuperior: the weſt front is 
deſigned more in character as a building erected for public worſhip; whereas 
that of St. Peter's has the air of the front of a palace, While the pediment is 
mean and paltry. The dome of St. Paul's is more elegantly ſhaped, and there 
is no compariſon between the lanthorns on the top; that of St. Peter's is heavy, 
clumſy, and produces an ill effect: but the body of the church, being of one 
order, is very grand, though it ſuffers by an introduction of parts which are 
rather too minute. The interior of St. Peter's is extreamly noble; the high 
altar, which was defigned and executed by the celebrated Bernini, is moſt judi- 
ciouſly placed under the center of the great dome, and produces the. fineſt effe& 
imaginable: the monuments and decorations are introduced with propriety, 
though ſome capital errors may be pointed out in the deſign. St. Paul's is much 
more correct, but ſuffers greatly for want of embelliſhments both in painting 
and ſculpture: the dome affords a moſt convincing proof of this; for by the 
painting and gilding beſtowedon it, the ſpectator, after viewing that, finds nothing 
elſe worth attending to: nor can all the beauties of the moſt regular architecture 
make amends for the deſolate appearance of the naked pannels, which every where 
preſent themſelves to his notice, W N eee 
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HISTORY OF LONDON: Bock f. 
—  Aza concluſion to theſe deſcriptive particulars, a table of the dienetifan of the 


two cathedrals compared cannot but be acceptable to the curious reader; the 
meaſures of St. Peter's being taken from the authentie dimenſions of the beſt 


architects reduced to Englith feet. 


634 3 


4 | FEET. 
The plan, or length and breadth. 
= | © 1 ÞSt> Peter.] St. Pauf- 
The whole length of the curd and porch > 0, 720-1. : 500 
The breadth within the doors of the porticos — — _ 510 250 
The breadth of the front with the turres = 454304; 1-186. 
The breadth of the front without the turrets - = — I, n. 
The breadth of the church and three naves- + 1: bags, 30. 
The breadth of the church and wideft chapels - J.364 180 
The length of the porch: within. = — — 218 Fo- 
The breadth of the porch within — — > 2; ene e. 
The length of the platea at the upper ſteps M — tie. 
The breadth of the nave at the door 2 — 67 40 
The breadth of the nave at the third pies and nibans | $1 % 40 
The breadth of the fide iſſes — ett % . 7 
The diſtance between the pillars of the nave: = — 25 
The breadth of the ſame double pillars at St. Peters | 2g | - 
The breadth of the ſame ſingle pillars at St. Paul's * = —| |}. 10: 
The two right ſides of the great pilaſters of the cupola " * oj: 053741275 35. 
- Thediſtance between the ſame pilaſters = C e of FS; 40. 
The outward diameter of the cupola CCC 
The inward diameter of the ſa me — |: 138 100 
The breadth of the ſquare by dcp * n e ee 
The length to the ſame. = i $a ER ˙ i 
From the door within to the 8 a r ofa 343. 190 | 
From the cupola to the end of the tribuna = _ |. 167, 170 
: The breadth of each of the turrets, = A en - 37. 
The outward diameter of the lant horn , 36. 18. | 
ZIG. The whole ſpace, upon which one pillar ſtendz — J5906 375 t 
The whole ſpace,. upon which all the pillars ſtand  —- J32362 5 | 7000- 2 
111015 SEES RE IENDS.”” pn mt 
From the ground without to the top of the creſss [ 4374. 340 a 
The turrets as they were at St. Peter's and are at St. pauls 289-222 b 
To the top of the higheſt ſtatues on the front d 35, | 
The firſt pillars 'of the Corinthian. order [74 33 I; 
The breadth of the ſame: — — 4 te 
Their baſis and pedeſtals - — 9150 19. 
Their capital — — | | 


The architrave, frize, = cornice 


Chap. XXI. FAR RING DON WITHIN. 
The compoſite pillars at St. Paul's and Tuſcan at St. Peter's | 25% 25 
The ornaments of the ſame pillars above, and below  - | 14% | 16 
The triangle of the mezzo relievo, with its cornice = 1 


The ſtatues upon the front with their pedeſtals - * 6: 5 
The outward ſlope of the cupola 1 W614 % 389 | 50 
Cupola and lanthorn from the cornice of the front to the top of 2 


the croſs = * — - 280 | 240 
The height of the niches in the front 29:34 21. 
Wide?“ aiIn0 DSoitl ts vs - - „ 
The firſt windows in the front - - „ 
Wide b 49.3001 toy re ee Soft rob TT Mb 


The whole expence of erecting this edifice amounted to 736,7521. 28. 3d. 
The cathedral of St. Paul is the epiſcopal church of the dioceſe of London; 
and under the biſhop are a dean, a precentor, chancellor, treaſurer, five arch- 


the collation of the biſhop; and out of theſe 30 canons, there are three reſiden- 
tiaries, beſide the dean; ſo called from their continual reſidence to take care of 
the concerns of the church . | 


the province of Canterbury uſed to fit to conſult about eccleſiaſtical 

affairs, and to form canons for the government of the church : but though the 

upper and lower houſe are called by the king's writ at every ſeſſion of parliament, 

yet, happily for the tranquillity of the nation, they are now always prorogued 

, = as they. have choſen prolocutors, and before they enter upon any 
uſineſs. | 


to whom it was dedicated, and from its ſituation which was cloſe to \Ludgate 
while that gate was in being. This is an antient rectory, and was in the abbot 


. * Maitland, Engliſh Architecture, London and its Envicons, Ralph's Critical Review of Public Build - 
Augs, Gwynn's London Improved, &c. 5 | SB”) 


* 


Wide „ — N 3 74 
The baſis of the cupola to the pedeſtals of the pillars - 41 F800 be. 28; > 
The pillars of the cupola 3 +2 $6211 „ Ii 
Their baſis and their pedeſtals ' = _ = 5 F 
Their capitals, architrave, frize, and cornice =: 10 12 
From the cornice to the outward ſlope of the cupola 265 40 
The lanthorn from the cupola to the bal!!! 63 | 50. 
The ball in diameter "ns a 0 „ 
The croſs with its ornaments below . = „ 


deacons, 30 prebendaries, 12 petty canons, or minor canons, ſix vicars cho- 
ral, and ſeveral other inferior officers. All the prebends, or canonries, are in 


4 M 2 and 


| 635 
St. Peter.] St. Paul. AE 


On the north ſide of St. Paul's church-yard, ſtands the Chapter-houſe belong- Chaptee 
ing to St. Paul's; a handſome brick building in which the convocation of houſe, 


On the north fide of Ludgate-ſtreet, directly oppoſite to the avenue into St. Mer. 


Black- friars, ſtands the church of St. Martin Ludgate ; ſo named from the faint ins Lud- 


gate. 


TR 


Kreet.. 


Potter. dedicated to Vedaſt, biſhop of Arras in the province of Artois. It is probably of 


636 HIS TORTJ &F LONDON: +. Booktr 
and convent of Weſtminſter in the year 1322: when Henry VIII. after the dic. 
ſolution of the monaſtery, erected Weſtminſter iuto a biſhopric, he conferred it 
upon the new biſhop. But that ſee being diſſolved by Edward VI. queen Mary, 
in the year 1553, granted the advowſon to the biſhop of London and his ſucceſ. 
ſors, in whom it ſtill continues. | 0 050 T 
The old church was deſtroyed by the fire in 1666, and when rebuilt was 
enlarged with the ſcite of the parſonage houſe z the preſent ediſice is tolerably 
well enlightened; the ſteeple conſiſts of a plain tower, and a pretty lofty ſpire, 
raiſed upon a ſubſtantial arcade. | Big „81. 11s e 
Chrils Between Chriſt's hoſpital and the north ſide of Newgate ſtreet ſtands Chriſt's 
church Church, which originally was the church. belonging: to the convent of Grey 
des Friars, or Franciſcans, now converted into Chriſt's hoſpital. At the diſſolution 
of that religious houſe, king Henry VIII. gave the church to the mayor, com- 
monalty and citizens of London, to make a pariſh church of, in lieu of the two 
churches in St. Ewen, in Newgate-market, near the north corner of Eldeneſs, 
now Warwick-lane, and of St. Nicholas in the Shambles, on the north fide of 
Newgate ſtreet, where now there is a court. Both thoſe churches and their 
pariſhes were thereupon demoliſhed ; and as much of St. Sepulchre's pariſh as 
ſtood within Newgate was added to this new erected pariſh church, which was 
then ordered: to be called by the name of Chriſt Church, founded by king Henry 
VIII. 1 he right of patronage was given to the governors of St. Bartholomew's 
hoſpital. : | 


— - 


This magnificent church was begun to be erected by Margaret, conſort of 
Edward I. in the year 1306; and was 21 years in building. In its dimenſions 
it exceeded every place of devotion in London excepting: the cathedral; and 

extended from Butcherhall lane, to the Grey-friars gateway. The fire of 
London having deſtroyed this old church, the choir or eaſt end only was rebuilt; 
which is nevertheleſs ſaid to be the largeſtpariſn church within the city. Since 
the fire of London, it has been made the parochial church for the inhabitants of 
this, and the pariſh of St. Leonard Foſter-lane, which is annexed to it; and 
which being a rectory in the gift of the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, they 
preſent alternately with the governors of Bartholomew hoſpitaall. f 

The tower is ſquare, and of a conſiderable height, crowned with a light 

handſome turret, adorned with vaſes. 'The infide is neatly ornamented ; tae 

walls and pillars are wainſcoted; and there are very large galleries on the north, 

2 weſt, and ſouth fides, _ q . 

* vedaſt On the eaſt fide of Foſter- lane near the ſouth end, is the church of St. Vedaſt, 


% 


lanes ſome antiquity, for a preſentation. toit by the prior and convent of Canterbury 
is recorded in the year 1308. In proceſs of time the patronage was transferred 


* There was anciently in this church the monu- I and two biſhops ; with a great number of other per- 
ments of four queens, one duke, four ducheſſes,, | ſons of diſtinQtion : on the ſuppreſſion of the Grey: 
three. earls, two counteſſes, eleven barons, four | friars convent, the moſt valuable of theſe monuments 


baroneſſes, three mayors of London, thirty-lix knights, were ſold, and the reſt defaced.. 


/ 


| + - 


Gap, XXI. FARRINGDON WITTEN © Gp. 
| tothe archbiſhop of Canterbury; and it has been a peculiarof that ſee ever fince 
the year 1423, This church ſuffered much in the great fire, of London: yet it 
was afterward. repaired for the moſt part upon the old walls: and the ſteeple: 
ſtood till the year 1694, when it was found in fuch a weak condition that the 
pariſhioners had it taken down and rebuilt, at their own. charge, entirely of 
ſtone. It is 69 feet long, 51 feet broad, and 36 feet high to the roof; and is 
well enlightened. by a range of windows, placed ſo, high, that the doors open 
under them. The tower is plain, and the ſpire, which is ſhort, riſes from a 
A writer of ſome eſteem recommends *< the ſteeple of Foſter- lane to the 2847) 
« attention of the paffenger. It is not a glaring pile that ſtrikes the eye at the 
« firſt view, with an idea of grandeur and magnificence; but then the beauti- 
« ful pyramid: it forms, and the juſt and well proportioned ſimplicity of all its 
« parts, ſatisfy the mind fo effectually, that nothing ſeems to be wanting, and 
© nothing can be ſpared x., b | 

After the fire of London, the parliament annexed to this church the pariſh of 
St. Michael Quern, with the right of preſentation to the archbiſhop, and dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, alternately. S | | 

On the welt fide of Friday-ſtreet is ſituated the church of St. Matthew, the st. Mat- 
patronage of which was antiently in the abbot and convent of Weſtminſter ; and pore ri 
upon their ſuppreſſion, when the conventual church was converted into a cathe- 7 "he 
dral, Henry VIII. conferred it upon the biſhop : but the new biſhopric being ſoon 
after diſſolved, Edward VI. granted it to the biſhop of London, in whom. the 
advowſon ſtill continues. After the fire of London this church, on being rebuilt, 
was made the pariſh church for its own pariſh together with that of St. Peter | 
Cheap, of which living the duke of Montague is patron. N ; 
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;- The prefent church of St. Matthew Friday-ſtreet is a plain ſtone building, Yb 
2 with one ſeries of large arched windows, and at the eaſt end is the ſteeple, —_ 
F which conſiſts of a ſquare brick tower, void of all ornament. © 1 


At the north weſt end of Watling- ſtreet, and at the corner of the narrow st. Auſ- 
ſtreet called the Old Change, ſtands the church of St. Auſtin: or St. Auguſtin; _ 
dedicated to Auguſtin the firſt archbiſhop of Canterbury +. This church _—” 
antientiy ſtiled Ecclefa Sancti Auguſtini ad Portam, from its vicinity to the 
ſouth-eaſt gate of St. Paul's church-yard ; but its origin is not traced higher 
than about the year 1190, when the ſtate thereof was ſettled by the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul's, in whom the advowſon ſtill remains. 3 47 
The old church was burnt down in 1666, and has been very fubſtantially = 
rebuilt with ſtone. It is well pewed and wainſcotted ; the pulpit is finely : 
embelliſhed:; and the altar-piece is ſpacious and beautiful, having peculiar to it 
a winged heart with theſe words in gold on a blue ground, Surſum corda, i. e. 
Lift uþ your hearts. Fx I "0-6 | 
This church, after the fire of London, was made parochial for St. Auſtin's ..— 
and St. Faith's annexed to it; which when in being was only a kind of 8 85 | - 
| 8 | 5 | ' within = 
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* Ralph's Critical Review of Public Buildings, 2d. edit. p-. 10. I Vid. p. 12, ante. 
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HISTORY OF LONDON: Bock N 
within'the eathedral church of St. Paul. It was dedicated to St. Faith, a virgin 

of Agen in Aquitain in France, who ſuffered - martyrdom” for the Chriſtian” 
faith under Dioeleſian the emperor; and was called Eeciga Sanctæ Fide i 
&ryptis, or the church ef St. Faith in the vaults under ground,” being ſituated 
under the choir of the cathedral *: this ceHar continued as a pariſh- church till 


the cathedral was demoliſhed by the great fire of London in 1666. It is a 
rectory, and one of the peculiars belonging to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's,” 

where they are both patrons and ordina rie. 

Black- As the new bridge at Black-friars abuts upon the extremity of this ward. 
Friars A F 3 5 - 

undge. that majeſtic ſtructure cannot ſo properly be mentioned in any other place as 

here. This bridge conſiſts of nine arches, which being elliptical, the apertures 

for navigation are large, while the bridge itſelf is low : when a perſon is under 

one of theſe arches the extent of the vault overhead cannot be viewed without 

awe ! The dimenfions' of this fabrick are as unden. 


1 


Length of the bridge from wharf to wharf, 995 Engliſh feet. 
Width of the central arch {= - =  - 100 feet. 
| « +& wy | * — | a : 2 ; ; ; 9 | | '$ 
| Width of the arches on each fide, reckoning } 93 
from the central one toward the ſhores ] 83 
Width of the carriage way 


| 70 £ ; FH. 4 4 45 
6 — 228 Total width of the 
Width of the raiſed foot ways on each fide 7y paſlageover g2 feet. 


feet reſpectively. 


Height of the baluſtrade on the infidle — — 4 feet 10 inches 
The upper ſurface of this bridge is a portion of a very large circle ; ſo that 
the whole forms one arch, and appears a gently ſwelling ground under foot all 
the way. Over each pier is a receſs or balcony, containing a bench, and ſup- 
ported below by two Ionic pillars and two pilaſters; which ſtand on a 

ſemicircular projection of the pier, above high water mark: theſe pillars give an 

agreeable lightneſs to the apppearance of the bridge on either fide.” At each 
extremity the bridge ſpreads open, the footways rounding off to the right and 
left a quadrant of a circle; by which an open acceſs is formed to the bridge, no 
leſs agreeable than uſeful on the approach. There are two flights of ſtone ſteps at each 


' end, defended by iron rails, for the conveniency of taking water; each of which 
has a neat brick building beſide the landing place at the top, as ſhelters and 
privies for the watermen. Theſe ſtairs, however, by conforming to the curvatures 
at the ends of the bridge, are more elegant than convenient: a flight of 50 
narrow ſtone ſteps without a landing place muſt be very tireſome to porters 
going up and down with loads; and no leſs dangerous in froſty weather, when 
d. p. 624. © - + The above dimenſions were obligingly communicated by Mr. Mylne the 
ingenious architect of the bridge, ee 
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Cap. XXI. FARBINGDON-WITHOUT. 630 


if a perſon ſlips down near. the top, there is nothing to eheck their fall till they ä 
reach the water at the flood, or the bottom, at the ebb of the tide. Beſide the 
intrinſic merit of this bridge, it has been obſerved that from its ſituation it 
enjoys the concurrent advantage, of affording the beſt, if not the only true 
point of view for the magnificent cathedral of St. Paul; with the various 
churches in the amphitheatre extending from Weſtminſter. to the n 
The wooden frames on which the - arches of this bridge were turned, were 
very ingeniouſly contrived for ſtrength-and lightneſs; allowing a free paſſage for 
boats under them while they were ſtanding: A curious model of one of the | 
arches of Blackfriars-bridge in mahogany, ſhewing the conſtruction of te 
wood work under it, the foundations of the piers below, with the road and 
foot paſſages over it, and two nn Toy the ann on BE nike, 1s” Preleryed, in 
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CHAP: XXII. 5 B 
Fe wart of Parringdon-without:- h SOQIGED x 


Als large ward forms the weſtern extremity of tlie" city of London) 1 Boundas- 
is bounded. on theicaſt by the ward of Farringdon-within, the precinet © ”m_ 
of the late. priory of St. Bartholomew near Smithfield, and the ward of  Alderſ- 
gate; on the north, by the Charter- houſe, the pariſh of St. John's 8 Clerken- 
well, and part of St. Andrew's: pariſh: without tlie freedom; on the weſt by 
High-Holborn, and St. Clement J ag in the. Strand ;. and on the ſouth 4 
me river Thames. wen zi zi t aach 28 ei _ 
The extent of this ward is to be computed »from eg; and the ſpot —_— 
We Ludgate. lately ſtood: on the eaſt is the whole precinct of the late priory 9 1 
of St. Bartholomew ; a part of Long- lane, on the north, toward Alderſgate g 
ſtreet; and all. Smithfield, to the bars in St: John's-ſtreet. The north ſide of l 
Holborn up to the bars at the eaſt end of Middle-row is included; from thence 3 
the boundary line tends: ſouthward : between Staples - inn and Caftle-yard, and _—_ 
in an irregular direction eroffing Chancery- lane near the ſouth N points _ = 
to: Temple-bar: from whence it runs down to the river, on the weſt fide of 1 
the Temple. From where Ludgate ſtood the line runs behind the houſes on 8 
the ſouth ſide of the hill to F leet· ditch Now: covered over; e it is ae >” — 
down to the Thames. 
Smithfield, as it is generally called, or Welt Smithfield: as it is Jorgetithes Smit 
termed, to diſting with it from Eaſt Smithfield, on Little Tower-hill ;: is the es 
greatelt market dn black - cattle, ſheep +, and horſes in Europe; it was 
eelebrated as a horſe market by Fitz Stephen, toward the cloſe of the twelfth 
. Entry c | It is alſo a murket for. hey and nee Fug name. is omg to be 1 
* nt her derived p RG 


— — 
1 Y — 


* Critical Obſervations on the Buildings and In rovements of London, * 1 15 = * F 5 4 6 
kreat number of cattle ſold here, ſez p. 531. Fn 771 . 33. 
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eee, Meeren LANDON: i: Bon 
Tn devived. from its being a ſmooth. or level field! but this. is mager conjecture, 


2 N ! $ 4 . . . — 
drapers of London repaired, and had their booths and ſtandings in the church- 


by the falling of which many perſons had loft their Ures, * ordered to be 
before our kings and their courts; of which, ſeveral inſtances are upon record: 
ügnedd to the flames by the-Romiſk clergy, for daring 10 diſpute the dogmas 
keeping a beaſt market there is highly impraper on account of the dangers 


theſe creatures from the market to the flaughter-houſes are much more de- 
ſtitute of rational powers than the harmleſs. animals they treat with a wanton 
inhumanity that calls for a legal reſtraint: for however neceſſary ſuch employ- 


dur own ſafety. | 


. houſes and other convenient buildings, ſo contrived as not to be offenſive even 


1 


Auciently it was much Jarger. than it now appears ; its area having been greatly 
contracted by the ſurrounding buildings; the Whole welt fide extended as far 33 
the ſheep market does at preſent; and was called the Elms, from the number of 

thoſe trees that grew there. This appears to have been the place of execution 
for offenders in the year 1219, Henry II. granted to the priory. of St. Bar- 
tholome the privilege. of a fair to be kept annually at Bartholomew tide, on 
the eve, the day, and the morrow; to which the clothiers of England, and the 


yard within the priory, which was ſeparated from Smithfield only by walls 
and gates. The gates were locked every night and watched, for | the. ſafety 
of the goods. depoſited. there; and the narrow ſtreet or lane .afterward.. byiſt 
where the cloth was ſold, ſtill retains the name of Cloth-fair. This fair, which 
was at firſt inſtituted for the conveniency of trade, was at length prolonged 
to a fortnight, and became of little other ufe but for idle youth, and looſe 
people to reſort to: upon which it W reduced to the original term of 
three days, and the booths, for drolls an plays in the middle of Smithfield, 


no longer erectet. | 8 : 
sn the days of chivalry, juſts and tournaments uſed to be held in Smithfield, 


and during the memorable ſtruggle between gloomy: ſuperſtition and the com- 
| 6 — | : - A 2 : . 
mon ſenſe of mankind, numbers of ſincerely pious chriſtians were here con- 
c 2c oh Vo: hey noms 13 hun mid ole, 
Spacious as Smithfield is, it is now ſo ſurrounded with. ſtreets, that the 


the neighbouring inhabitants, and indeed thoſe in all parts of the town are 
weekly in from the fury of exaſperated oxen. The fellows employed to drive 


ments may be, it is far from being neceſſary that the animals by an unhappy 
neceſſity devoted to, death for our ſupport, ſhould be more injuriouſly treated 
than the caſe requires. A conſideration that, if we have not ſympathy enough 
to attend to on the real merits of the caſe, ought at leaſt to be rectified for 


n „ —_ Out —_——— "ako. 


When London had a regular wall and gates, this market was without the 
wall, though near enough to render it convenient; as flaughter-houſes were 
ſituate in and about Butcherhall lane between Newgate and Alderſgate. It is 
therefore much to be lamented that under the great alteration of circumſtances, | 
this market is not removed to ſome convenient ſpot about Iſlington; where 
it might be formed into a regular ſpacious ſquare, ſurrounded by ſlaughter- 


n 


—— 


bay; Mxff. FARRINGDON WITHOUT. 


in a ppearance. If any material objection occurred to this removal, it may be 9 
g's conſidering whether it is not practicable to erect ſlaughter-houſes 1 ma -'. 
neighboarhood, ſomewhere about Chick-lane, or other ruinous parts; and 4 

ſtop all the avenues into Smithfield during the market hours, except ſuch as 

jed to the flaughter-houſes ; or to * built for the rere of cattle, till it 

was convenient to kill them. 1 

Beſide the market at Iſlington above hintetl another mis -bt be eltabliched Es 

' ſomewhere near the borough: of Southwark, to prevent the e driving, cattle 

through the metropolis: and if theſe: could be carried into execution, SORT 

feld might be Converted into a noble regular ſquare, either for the pu 

of trade, or as private dwellings for merchants and opulent tradeſmen.* purpoſe is 

however much to be doubted after all, whether this market, if remaned, could | Fro 
be kept detached from other buildings; and that difagreeable the neighbour- 8 5 
hood to ſuch a place is, let it be placed wherever i it my whether, a town, acc 1 22 | 
not quickly be collected round it. 

Aͤt the bottom of the hill, which without Lindevte is called eee Fleet- 
and without Newgate Snow-hill, formerly ran the rivulet Fleet, lately termed _ 
Fleet-ditch. This ditch after the fire of London was made navigable for barges 

to come up by the affiſtance of the tide, as far as Holborn- bridge, where Turn- 

mill brook fell into this channel. The ſides were built of ſtone and brick, 
with warehouſes on each ſide, which ran under the ſtreet, : and were deligned | 

to be uſed for the laying in of coals and other commodities. It had. five feet - 

water at the loweſt tide at Holborn-bridge : the wharfs on each fide of the 
channel were thirty feet broad; and were rendered Tecure from danger in the 

night by rails of oak being placed along the ſides of the ditch. Over this canal 

vere four 3 of e e viz. at een 5 lent Ranch, * e 

and . 8 


erke, 
cover between 13 ad Bialbormebnidge ind "Glled + up to receive that C 
market. When the building a new bridge at Blackfriars pointed out the 9 
expediency of converting the remainder into an open ſtreet, the arch work was 2 n- 
continued from F leet- bridge down toward the. river, until the undertaking; was r 
(topped, as hath been already related. So that Fleet-ditch now exiſts. only ar - 
25 a common ſewer like Wallbrook. . '._ 
On the eaſt ſide of the Fleet-market between Ludgste- hill and . E x 
is ſituated the Fleet priſon; à very antient place of confinement, having been 11 5 . 
a priſon in the reign of Richard I. It is very large, and was reckoned. the beſt 1 
priſon in the city for accommodations; but the buildings within being old, 1 
part of them lately fell down. The body of this priſon is a lofty .brick buil- — "*_ 
ding, of conſiderable length, with galleries in every ſtory, which reach 1 „ 
one end of the houſe to the other: on the ſides of Which galleries are rooms for 
the E {A torts” of Proviſions are brought i into this priſon; r day, and 
WY. | cried | 
0 122 5 London Wees p. 19, 20. 1 Vid. p. 330, a I Via. 434- 
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- GEV ack ipcn wn ae public ſtreets: A public coffee-houſe, with an eating- houſe, are kept 


init; and all forts of games and diverſions are carried on inalargeopen area, encloſed 
with a high wall. This is properly the priſon! belonging to the court of Common. - 
pleas ;' the keeper is called warden of the Fleet, which is a place of. very great 
benefit as well as truſt. Priſoners for debt in any part of England may be 
removed by Habeas corpus to the Fleet; and enjoy the rules, or liberty to walk 
abroad, and to keep a houſe within the liberties of this priſon, provided he can 
give ſecurity to the warden for his forth- coming. The rules comprehend all 
TLudgate-hill, from the Ditch to the Old Bailey on the north ſide of the hill, and 
to Cock- alley on the ſouth fide of the hill: both ſides of the Old Bailey, from 
Ludgate-hill eaſtward to Fleet-lane, all Fleet-lane, and the eaſt ſide of the 
ditch or market, from Fleet- lane to Ludgate- hill. 
Near the top of Holborn-hill on the north fide, ſtands Ely-houſe, the antient 


Viy houſe, , Neat ; i 
| town' refidence of the biſhops' of Ely. It occupies: a great extent of ground; 
before it is a ſpacious court, and behind it a garden; the buildings are very old, 


Gardens, Houſe 


Wnite- Between Water-lane and the Temp 


and conſiſt of a large lofty hall, ſeveral old-faſhioned apartments, and a good 
chapel. But the expenſive ſtate which theſe large old town manſions required 

the owners to maintain, have occaſioned them in general to be deſerted, for 
more private houſes; and Ely houſe is neglected among others. When a more 
convenient Exciſe office was lately wanted, the ground on which Ely-houſe 
ſtood was thought of for it; but its fituation was objected to: when an inten- 
tion was formed of removing the Fleet-priſon,: Ely-houſe was judged proper on 
account of the quantity of ground about it; but the neighbouring inhabitants 
in Hatton Garden petitioned againſt: the priſon being built there: a ſcheme is 
no faid to be in agitation for converting it into a ſtamp office, that buſineſs at 
preſent being conducted in chambers in Lincoln's- inn. 
Formerly there were about 40 acres of orchard and paſture belonging to Ely- 
which falling to the erown at the death of biſhop Cox, queen Elizabeth 
gaye that incloſed land to lord chancellor Hatton and his heirs for ever. The 
chancellor built a large houſe upon the premiſes; which being removed, the 
ground was afterward laid out into ſtreets, and covered with very good and 
genteel buildings; among which that called Hatton Garden is reputed one of the 


Randlormeſt in 6r about London Ob rid 4 „ 
le, on the ſouth ſide of Fleet-ſtreet, is a 


rare. diſtrict known by the name of White-friars; which took its name from the 


White friars, or Carmelites, who had their houſe in this place, and their garden 
xrobably extended to the waterſide. | They were cloathed in white, and hav- 
185 made a vow of poverty lived by begging. Their convent was founded by vir 
Richard Gray, 'Knt. anceſtor to the Lord Gray of Codnor in Derbyſhire in the 
year 1241, and was afterward rebuilt by Hugh Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, 
about the year 13 50. In the conventual church were interred many perſons of 
diſtinction. Upon the diſſolution of the priory of White-friars, the church and 


bulldings, in proceſs of time, became ruinous, and were pulled Woe ; 
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5 they were afterward e * Fine, Hullaingy;: and now contain Ewe. 
oF courts, lanes, and alleys, © a0 
1 | In the year 1608, the Habitats of White-friars obtainkd ſeveral wehte | 
0 rivileges and exemptions by a charter granted them by king James I. which : 
In rendered the place an aſylum for inſolvent debtors, cheats and gameſters, who 
3 ve to this rag the name of Alſatia *: but the inconveniences the city 
10 ſuffered from this place of refuge, and the cfotous proceedings carried on there 
11 at lengta induced the legiſlature to interpoſe, and to deprive them of privileges ſo 
q pernicious to the community F. From the preſent very ruinous ſtate of the houſes: 
Here, and from its neighbourhood to Black-friars bridge, White-friars will pro- 
* bably in a few years, from one of 5 worſt, become one of the moſt en 1 70 N 
5 of the to won. hon x, . 
ut The precinct of White friars is exttacyarochial; the inhabitar is maintain 
| their own poor, collect their taxes, have no neee but two collec- 
J. tors, and chuſe their own officer. 15. 2110 
4 Between White friars and F Ieet- teh is Dorſet- court, or Sulidbawfocodpe]: Saliſbury 
d where formerly ſtood the town houſe of the biſhop of Saliſbury, afterward t. 
M inhabited by the earls of Dorſet : which houſe was many years ago taken down 
re and converted into private buildings. Between this court and the Thames 
ſe ſtood the playhouſe where Shakeſpeare uſed to act; ſince occupied by the office New Ri 
* belonging. to the New River company, which having been lately. burned e office. 
n is now rebuilt in a very uniform neat ſtile. 
ts The weſt end of Fleet-ſtreet is parted from the Strand by Temple-bar, A very Temple- 
is handſome gate, where anciently were poſts, rails, and a chain, as in other places bar. 
\t where the city liberties terminated, Afterward a houſe of timber was erected 
| acroſs the ſtreet, with a narrow gateway, and an entry through the ſouth ſide 
7 of it; but ſince the fire of London the preſent ſtructure was erected, and is the 
1 only gate at the extremity of the city liberties. This gate has an elegant appear- ; 
\e ance ; the great arch is elliptical, and very flat; and there is a poſtern on each 
je ſide for foot paſſengers. It is built entirely of Portland ſtone, of ruſtic work 
d below, and of the Corinthian order. Over the gateway, on the eaſt” ſide, in 
1c two niches, are ſtone ſtatues of queen Elizabeth and king James I. with the E- 
| king's arms over the key-ſtone, and on the welt fide are the ſtatues of „ 9 
a Charles I. and king Charles II. in Roman habits. - 8 5 
e This is the gate on which of late years? the heads of lach as have been exe : 
| cuted for high treaſon have been fixed. 3 
= Of the ſeveral inns of court for Aodents of law in this ward, the moſt cok "rs Temple. I — 
ir ble are the two ſocieties of the Middle and Inner Temple; which occupy all that | 2 
ic ſpace of ground formerly belonging to the Knights Templars, on the ſouth fide 4 
e, of Fleet- Atreet, between Whiterfriars and Eſſex-houſe. Theſe knights, who 4 
f were truly members of the church militant, by uniting devotion and heroiſm - 3 
d in their 5 were inſtituted on the following Wee Several of the 4 
3 WE. V Cruſaders 7 
J * The humours of this flees were Spares by Beaumont and'Fletcher in comedy mos ts Squire ; 


of Alſatia. 7 ? Fid. P · 284, ante. 0 s 
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64% HISTORY OF LONDON: Beck II. 
afaders ſettled at Jeruſalem, about the year 1118, formed themſelves: into an 
uniform militia, under the name of Templars, or knights of the Temple; Erol 
their being quartered near a church built on the ſpot: where Salomon's temple” 
had ſtood. They undertook to guard the roads, for the ſecurity of the pilgrima 
who came to viſit the Holy Sepulchre; and ſome time after they had a rule 
appointed them by Pope Honorius II. who ordered them to wear a White habit: 
to which in the time of Pope Eugenivs they added a croſs. of red cloth. Men 
of birth in all parts of Europe ſoon adopted the profeſſtion of Templars and 
became brethren. of the order: they built themſelves. temples in principal cities 
after the form of the Holy Sepulchre, particularly in England, where this in 
Fleet: ſtreet was their chief houſe, and was often uſed as a ſanctuary for the pre- 
ſervation of treaſure and valuable effects in turbulent times. The order in Eng- 
land was in ſo flouriſhing a condition in the 13th century that they frequently 
_ entertained the nobility, foreign ambaſſadors, and even the king himſelf; and many. 
great councils and parliaments were held in their houſe. At length however 
their riches. occaſioned a relaxation from the rigid obligations of a monailic life; 
and the rival order of the knights hoſpitallers of St. John of. Jeruſalem, whoſe. 
poverty as yet preſerved them from the like corruptions, ſucceeded to the popu- 
larity the Templars loſt by their indolence and luxury. Philip the Fair of 
France, who thought the hive was full of honey, determined to burn the bees; 
which he literally performed on many of the order, after contriving to brand 
them with crimes ſufficiently odious to juſtify the ſuppreſſion of the order. 
After the order had been aboliſhed': by Pope Clement V. at the inſtigation of 
Philip, the knights in England were diſtributed: in other convents; and by the 
pe's order their poſſeſſions were transferred to the order of St. John . 5 
Theſe knights, whoſe chief houſe in England was where St. John's ſquare in. 
1:4 Clerkenwell now ſtands, lett this Temple out to. ſtudents of the common- 
1B LM law; and in their. poſſeſſion it has ever ſince remained. „ 
. The Temple, which contains all that ſpace of ground from the White-friars. 
8 weſtward to: Eftex-houſe, is divided into two inns of court, the Inner Temple, 
and the Middle Temple +. Theſe inns haye ſeparate halls, but both. houſes. 
reſort to the Temple church: yet the buildings which have been erected. at very 
different times, with very little order or regularity, are perfectly united, and it is 
impoſſible for a ſtranger to know where the Inner Temple ends and the Middle 
Temple begins, except at the entrapces, which are the only viſible fronts to the 
ſtreet. Backward there are many courts of handſome. new built houſes, and 
_ behind them, gardens and walks fronting the Thames, which have lately been 
i much enlarged, by a new embankment; already mentioned; the wall of which 
__  - may be conceived as the ſtring of the bow; formed by the old bank. Theſe gar- 
1 dens are extreamly pleaſant from their ſituation cloſe to the river; they enjoy a 
fine view of Black- friars bridge; between the large arches of which on a clear 
day, London bridge forms an agreeable diſtant perſpectiye appearance. ak 11 


ap 


„ Hume's Hiſt. of England, 4io.ed. 1770, vol. II. R . , + Antieptly. there was an, Outer Temple, 
as n conjedured from the preſent names; where Eſſex houſe was afterward built. | | 
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Chap XXII. FARRINGDON' WITHOUT. | 643 
The Middle Temple- gate into Fleet-ſtreet was built in the ſtile of Ini ge 
ſones, in 1684. The front is graceful though narrow; and is of brick win 
jour large ſtone pilaſters of the Ionic order, and a handſome pediment: between 
the firſt, and ſecond ſtory the following inſeription is cut in a courſe of ſtone. 
SURREXIT IMPENSIS SOCIEFAT. MED. TEMPLI, MDCLXXXIV. 
and beneath, juſt over the gate, is the figure of a Holy Lamb. ta rand 
The great hall of the Middle Temple was originally built in king Edward II's - 
' reign ; but was rebuilt in the year 1 57, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and is 
eſteemed one of the fmeſt halls in the kingdom. In: the treaſury. chamber is 
reſerved a great quantity of armour, which belonget to the Knights Templars, . 
* conſiſting of helmets, breaſt and back pieces, pikes, a halbard, and two very 1 
beautiful ſhields, with iron ſpikes in their centers, of the length of fix inches, 
and each about twenty pounds weight. They are curiouſly engraved, and one, | 1 
of them richly inlaid with gold: the inſides are lined with leather ſtuffed, _ __.. _- 
the edges adorned with ſilk fringe; and broad leathern belts are fixed to them, Es = 
for the bearers to ſling them upon their ſhoulders. VVV i 
In Garden court in the Middle Temple is a library founded by the will of 
Robert Aſhley, Eſq; in the year 1641, who bequeathed his own library fon 9 
that purpoſe, and 3ool. to be laid out in a purchaſe, for the maintenance of a libra- 
tian, who mult be a ſtudent of the ſociety, and be elected into that office by the 
bent herz. 232 ̃ ⁵ aft - 336 oy” „ 
The chief officer of each of the Temples! ſeparately, is a treaſurer, who is 
annually elected from among the benchers or ſenior members; and who office 
is to admit ſtudents, and. to receive and pay all caſn belonging to the ſociety. 
Both the Temples are however under one maſter, who ſince the diſſolution of 
the Hoſpitallers in the time of king Henry VIII. has been a divine, conſtituted: 
by letters patent from the crown without any other induction. l f 
The church, which is common to both ſocieties, was the old church of the 
Knights Templars. The entrance at the weſt is through a circular tower of 
daxon architecture in which are buried ſome Knights Templars, whoſe figures 
lying on the ground are preſerved by iron rails. The church is purely: gothic, . 
and it is great pity that the altar, pulpit, organ, gallery, &c. had not been kept | | 
in the fame. ſtile of architecture; which would have made it as regular, if not 
bo rich, as the chapel of Henry VII. The firſt church here was founded in 
1185, and, dedicated to the Virgin Mary; though it was more generally known. 
ty the name of the founders: than by that of the 3 The old church 
was taken down in 1240, and another erected after the ſame model. The preient 
difice was one of thoſe that eſcaped the fire of London in 1666 but in 
1695 wh ſouth welt part was new built, and in 1706 the whole was thoroughly 
; Kdatreg; | | A EET g : $ 


This beautiful gothic ſtructure is built of ſtone, firmly put together; and. 
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enriched with ornaments.” It conſiſts of a long body with a turret, and a round 

over at the weſt end, that has much the air of a piece of fortification. Ihe 

dameter of this tower at the floor is 51 feet, and its height 48 feet; the length 
. . ir us 8 | | 0 f 
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. HISTORY OF LONDON: 4} Book JI 
of the church, excluſive of the tower, is 83 feet; its breadth 60 feet; and itz 
height is 34 feet. The body of the church. is enlightened with large well pro. 
portioned windows, compoſed of three gothic 2 a principal in the center. 
and a lower on each ſide. Theſe windows ſtand ſo cloſe that there are but yer, 
lender piers left between them to ſupport a heavy roof; they are therefore 
ſtrengthened with buttreſſes : ; but theſe-. buttreſſes, as in moſt other gothic 
ſtructures, exclude more light than the piers would have done, had they been 
larger, and the windows ſmaller. The tower, though very maſſy, with few 
windows, and thoſe ſmall; yet there are buttreſſes carried up between them . 
the top is crowned with plain ſquare battlements, and from the center riſes a 
fane. The turret upon the body of the church is ſmall and plain, and ſerves 
to receive a bell &. In brief, the outſide has a venerable aſpect, but nothing 
either grand or elegant; the principal beauties are within. | 
On entering the round tower, you find it ſupported by fix pillars, wainſcot- 
ted with oak ſix feet high; and adorned all round, except the eaſt part, which 
opens into the church, with an upper and lower range of ſmall arches, and black 
apertures : but the moſt remarkable objects in this part, are the tombs of 
eleven of the Knights Templars who lie interred here; eight of which are 
covered with the figures of armed knights: of theſe, five lie crofs legged; to 
indicate that they had made a vow, to go to the Holy Land, to make war on 
the infidels. Three of theſe are the tombs of Earls of Pembroke, William 
Marſhal, the elder, who died in 1219 his ſon, who died in 1231, and Gil- 
bert Marſhal, his brother, who was flain in a tournament at Hertford in 1241. 
The other effigies lie ſtrait legged ; and the reſt of the tombs are only coped 
| ſtone:;: bucithey are all-of gay marble, 5:0. hos nope on mole 
This tower is divided from the body of the church by a very 
ſcreen in the modern taſte; which will be deſcribed hereafter. On paſſing this 
ſcreen we find the church has three roofs ſupported by tall and ſlender pillars of 
Suſſex marble. The windows are adorned with ſmall neat pillars of the fame 


4 
» 


very. handſome 


- 


ſtone, and the floor paved with black and white marble. The iſles are five in 
number ; three as uſual, running eaſt and weſt, and two croſs iſles. The walls 
are neatly wainſcotted with oak above eight feet high, and the altar-piece, which | 
is of the ſame wood, is much higher, . finely carved, and adorned with four 

pilaſters and two columns of the Corinthian order. The pulpit, which is placed 
near the eaſt end of the middle iſle, is finely carved and veneered; the ſounding a 
board is pendant from the roof, and enriched with ſeveral carved arches, a crown, ; 
feftoons,: eliterubimeard: vals; -)..o r bop ores oil wed, c 

The ſcreen at the weſt end of the iſles is like the altar-piece, of wainſcot, and 
is adorned with ten pilaſters of the, Corinthian order, with three portals and pedi- . 
ments. The organ gallery is ſupported by two fluted Corinthian columns, and ; 
ornamented with an entablature and a compaſs pediment, with the king's arms J 
well carved. This is faid to be the fineſt toned organ in all London. Near 1 ; 
0 | 


pediment, on the ſouth fide, is an enrichment of cherubims and a carved figure 
p < : K 5 #5 Eo $ Ant Suk | ; d 4 þ 
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haſh XXII. FARRINGDON WITHOUT. 25 a. : 

a Pegaſus, the badge of the ſociety of the Inner Temple; and in the -pediment 
on the north fide is an enrichment of cherubims, and the figure of a Holy 

Lamb, the badge of the ſociety of the Middle Temple: for the gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple ſit on the ſouth, and thoſe of the Middle Temple on the 
north fide of the middle ifle. In the CRUren are the tombs of ave Judges, maſ- 

ters in chancery and eminent lawyers. 3 

In Chanceryrlane are ſeveral inns of court with public offices TODO ep to 

the law: on the eaſt ſide are Serjeant' s-1nn, Symond's-inn, the Rolls chapel, - 
where the rolls of the court of chancery are kept; and the Curſitors- office: 
on the welt fide, are, Lincolns- inn, the Six Clerks office, the Examiner's- 

office, the Maſters in Chancery's-office, & . But theſe are all out of the city Setjeants 
liberty, except Serjeants- inn, at the ſouth eaſt end of the lane; where the ſeve- ery lac. 
ral judges and ſerjeants have their chambers: Fhis inn conſiſts of two courts of 

low mean buildings; in one of which is a ſmall neat hall. There is a court of Serjeants 
the ſame name on the ſouth ſide of Fleet-ſtreet adjoining to White-friars, which- . * 
conſiſts of handſome new houſes ; and was formerly an inn of court for ſerjeants 
but is now private property. The hall is converted into an office for the Ami- Amicable 
cable Society for a Perpetual Affurance, incorporated in the year 1706. The 8 
lan of this ſociety is to make a proviſion for the wives, children, or other 
relations of the members, after an eaſy, certain, and advantageous manner. 4H 
The number of perſons incorporated was not to exceed 2000, but might be leſs : - 
each perſon receives a policy, under the ſeal of the corporation, intitling his = 
nominee or aſſigns to a dividend, on his or her deceaſe, in the manner men- 
tioned in the Charter. After paying the charges of the policy, and 10s. 
entrance- money, each perſon was originally to pay 6l. 4s. per annum, but 

the annual payments have ſince, by the increaſe of the ſociety's. ſtock, been 
reduced to 51: a year, payable quarterly. From theſe payments the dividends to 
claimants ariſe; and ſo confiderable has been the increaſe for theſe eighteen 

years laſt paſt, that Hee claim during that period has amounted upon an average 

to upward of 1551. Thus by means of this ſociety, perſons enjoying places or 
employment for life, whoſe income is ſubje& to be determined or diminithed at 

their reſpective deaths, may leave to their families a claim, or right to receive 
150l. at leaſt for every five pounds annually paid in *. : 

On the north of St. Dunſtan's church ſtands Clifford 5-inn, one of the inns of Cliffard's- 
chancery, and a member of the Inner Temple. It was formerly lord Clifford g inn 
manſion : but now the habitation of gentlemen in the law, chiefly attornics and 
officers belonging to the Marſhal's-court. 

In Holborn we find ſeveral inns within the limits of this ward; and begin- Thavie'ss 
ning at the eaſt end, fronting Hatton Garden is Thavie's-inn, formerly an inm inn. : 
of Chancery founded by John Thavie, Eſq; in the reign of Edward III. It was 
a member of Lincoln's-inn,' and was chiefly occupied by Welch attorneys, but 
is now e deſerted and Hes i in ruins. A ſcheme is faid to be in agitation for, 

| 3 14161, eon 

© From the printed propoſals of the Soc dated Jaly A 2 


Bernard's On the ſame fide of Holborn, between Fetter-lane and Ca 
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done to good advantage, as it is a large ſpot and well ſituated. 


* 


as ſays the record of Henry VI. the twenty-third of his reign; and was founded 
by inquiſition in the Guildhall of London, before J. Norman, mayor, the 


king's eſcheator. The jury ſaid, that it was not hurtful for the king to licenſe 
Thomas Atkins, citizen of London, and one of the executors of John M 
dean of Lincoln, to give one meſſuage in Holborn, in London, with the appur- © 
tenances, called Mackworth's-inn, but commonly known by the name of Ber- 
_nard's-inn, to the dean and chapter of Lincoln, to find one ſufficient chaplain, 
do celebrate divine ſervice in the chapeb of St. George, in the cathedral church 


of Lincoln, where the body of the ſaid John is buried. This inn is ſubordinate to 


_ Gray's-inn, and conſiſts of three ſmall courts, the largeſt of which has a paſſage 
Into Fetter-lIane. A ET at ae (T6677 *e 


Oppoſite Bernard's-inn, on the north fide of Holborn, is Furnivals-inn, an 


vahs inn. inn of chancery, ſo called according to Stow from Sir William Furnival, to 


Staple's 
_ 


Bridewell On the weſt fide of where Fleetditch lately was, before it was arched over, 
hoſpital, 


are very retired, the inn having no paſſage through it. 


them a proper authority for the exerciſe of the 
OY founder and patron. Far this purpoſe he 8² f „8 
and citizens, land to the yearly. value of 450l. and ſuppreſſing the hoſpital 

of the Savoy, gave for the above charitable uſes great part of the revenue, toge- 


1 4 » = 4 o a 
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whom it belonged in the reign of Richard II. This inn has an extenſive uni- 
form front in Holborn with two courts behind; the ſecond of which includes 


a ſmall garden. The buildings ate old, but the apartments are pleaſant, and 
Cloſe to Holborn bars within on the ſouth fide, . is Staple's-inn, an inn of 


chancery, containing two large courts ſurrounded with good buildings, and 


parted by a neat hall. 


* 


f 


about the midway between the end of Fleet-ſtreet and Black-friars bridge, ſtands 
Bridewell hoſpital; on the ſpot where once ſtood a royal palace; even before 
the conqueſt : and which continued, with ſome little intermiſſion, in that ſtate 
till the reign of king Edward VI. It was rebuilt by king Henry VIII. in the 
year 1522, for the reception of the emperor Charles V. and obtained the name 


of Bridewell, on account of a remarkable well adjoining, and its neighbourhood 


to St. Bride's church. 


At the ſolicitation of biſhop Ridley, king Edward VI. gave the old palace of 


Bride well to the city, for the lodging of poor wayfaring people, the correction of- 
vagabonds, ſtrumpets, and idle perſons: and as the city had appointed the Grey- 
friars, now called Chriſt's Hoſpital, for the education of poor children; St. Bartho- 
lomew's and St. Thomas's in Southwark, for the maimed and diſeaſed; Edward 
formed the governors of theſe charitable foundations into a corporation; allowed 
offices, and conſtituted himſelf the 
e tor the lord mayor, commonalty 


ther with the bedding and furniture. In the following reigns granaries and 
ſtorehouſes for coals: were erected at the expence of the city within this A” 
| „ | © ye 


f 
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1 „ n. 
converting the ground into à ſtreet or ſquare for private houſes; which may 8 5 


en F | ſtle-yard, is 1 
nard's- inn, an inn of Chancery, belonging to the dean and chapter of Lincoln, 


ack worth, 
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and the poor were employed in grindiag corn with baad-will, which were 
zreatly improved in the reign of queen Elizabetn 10 þ 

" Bridewell was entirely conſumed in 1666, with all the dwelling 8 in obs 
precinct belonging to it; from hence had ariſen two thirds of its revenue: the 
hoſpital however was rebuilt in 1668, and conſiſts of two courts, in which the 
buildings-are.convenient, and not very irregular; - The chapel has galleries on 
the north and weſt ſide, ſupported by columns of the Tuſcan . and at the 


wainſcotting and finiſhing are very neat! The court room is adorned with 
columns of the oompoſite order, a gallery, and the names of all the benefators 
to the hoſpital wrote in gold. There is here a chair ſor the 


eee eee mariufactures,! a nambpi of ' handicraft tradkifinen a 


taking apprentices at the appointment of the governors to train up to their 
reſpective oœcupations. Theſe tradeſmen are termed Arts Maſters of Bridewell, 
and their apprentices are well nun by the name of Bride well boys. They 
wear a very aulc ward dreſs conſiſting of cloſe bluse cloth). jackets: without any 
kirts; clumſy trouſers of the ſame thick ſtuff; with white hats: and having 
faithfully ſerved their apprenticeſhi ure not only made free of the F but 


Jo this hoſpital —— pick pockets, vagrants, and ditbediant and incor- 


prentices by the chamberlain of the city, who are obliged to beat hemp; und 
if the nature of their offendes require'it, to undergo the correction of hi 
The affairs of the hoſpital are managed by the governors; who: 5 
hundred, beſide the —— court of Aldermen ; alk of - hom are like- 
wiſe governors of Bethlehem Hoſpital.” 1. id Aw 29110b8 zi e dig 276 vor 
On theocompleating of Blackfriars beige the front of Bride weib hoſpital 

then greatly decayed, was taken down and handſomely rebuiltiſeveral feet” 

warder; to give the ſtreet a ſtrait direction from 'Fleet-ſtreet to che bildgs s 
which means the front court is much contracted from its former ſize. 40 


in the reign of Henry I. about the year 1102, qe one Ralhlere the kin g's © 
n Who waz himſelf the firſt prior. This pr iory and hoſpitab being 


with an endowmentiof 500 marks annual 5, for hie relief of 00 1 — ſielk 


yearly on their 


the name of the hoſpital of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of Lenden, 

Fasan for the poor, called Little St; Bartholomew's, near Weſt Smithfield. 

dince that time the hoſpital has received prodigious benefactions from charitable 
way; oe 1, ip” | * 


—— 


RE 


weſt end ate places ſor the hoſpital, boys, and others for the priſaners. The 


| ade profeſſions are allowed habitations in this hoſpital, for the purpoſe of 


have rol. toward beginning : buſineſs for themſelves <0 | Inginng od mne 


: rgible ſervants, are committed by the lord- mayor, and aldermen; as are alſo 


of the city of London; on condition that the! citizens ſhould add ⏑ ke 
parts. The managers of this! foundation 8 


uren and on- 1 
venient feats for the governors. -- i vba Romo od or igartiblind BHO 26 eig 


Between the north ſide of Chriſt's hoſpital, and the houſes/ithar- form the Bartholo« 
ſouth eaſt ſide of Smithfield, is the hoſpital of St. Bartholomew; wiel mew hoſ- 
belonged » formetly.to the prioty of '8t,-'Bartholomeve-.in"Smithifichd founded Fa, 5 ? 


diſlolved by Henry: VIII che in the laſt - year of his gs reſtored hoſpita. 
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Na perſons, by which means not only the poor of London and! Southwark; but the 


- 


5 
* 
a 
0 ax . 
5 
IIS — 
hes... 


the governors, and othes::charitable: perſons, amongſt whomiiwas:Dr, Ratclif 


_ eſteemed the principal front, :is-allotted for the publig buſineſs of the hofpital: 
ging of patients j with other neceſſary offieeb. Heere is a ſtair-cate! painted and 


are thought to quab any thing of the kind in Europe. The front bf the boſpital, 
Ionic order, with! the figure of king Henry VIloſtanding:ia: All A in 


esch fide) conſiſts of twelve lofty Ipacipus wards; of between twenty and an 
beds reſpectively. 89. 35%; 10 Iengod. 203. 21% bbÞfiaime. to .9hit itt 3c: 
Royat At the bottom of Crane court in F leet · ſtreet is the buildin guſell faritbe mertilgs 

3 5 ef the Royal Society, the inſtitution of which learned Bol yu Hainbeen related 


n 
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diſtreſſed of any other parts of the king's dominions, and from foreign countries, 
are taken in, whether ſick or maimed, and have lodging, food; attendance, and 
medicines, with the alice and aſſiſtance of ſaome of the Pe phyfciahs d 185 
nga, the kingdom owt 25 23000, 18 0901, 01038097 28W 190901] 
£ Though the old building eſcaped. the dreadful Give in 1666, ved the chef pare 
of its revenues being im houſes, the hoſpital was greatly: 1njured!by that calamity; 
In the year:1729, the hoſpital became ſo ruinous that thete appeared an abſo- 
lute neceſſity of rebuilding it: and a ſubſcription was entered into by many. of 


for defraying the exgente, pon pla then prepared, containing four detached 
piles of Terk building, to be connected by gateways; and to form a quadran- 
gie. The caſt ſide of this ſquare which compleated the hole, was but lately 
finiſhed; and it is now altogether one of the moſt pleaſing ſtructures in London, 
when viewed from the area within, which it ſurrounds, and; vehere only it can 
be ſeen to advantagè ? its /ſituation, conſidering the magnificence of the plan, is 
indeed very whimſical; all the four ſides beingud [compleatly furrounded with 
houſes,” that a:cobalption might be drawn what was Rudiouſly concealed, from 
publicivew.: 216d ich dairy; Raft ids tnt alt do bon vio; 


+ Thatipart1of-the:building eee th S michfirdd anch AA e bs 
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it contains a large hall for the general courts of the; governors j a compting houſe | 
for the meetings of committees; rooms for examining. admitting, and diſchar- 


aut by the late Mr. Hogarth, containing two; pictures, repreſenting: the good 
Samaritan and. the poal of Bethel; which, for truth of eolouring and expreſſion, 


..... 


toward Smithfield, is adorned with pilaſters, entablature, and pediments, 5 the 


a: niche and the\hgures: of two cripples onthe pediment. box sab vIia2 1g 090; 
The other three ſides of the quadrangle contain the wards: for the reception 
o patients; and heing all of rd two: ſtories high, with four wards on a floor, 


in the 10 25 of time. By the charter;of Charles IT; they were incorporated by 
the name of the Royal Society, to conſiſt of a. prefdent, councill and fellows, 
for; promoting natural knoxledge/and uſeful arts; by experiments: in this char- 
ter his ogjeſty;declargd bim their founder and + Kaz giving them power to 
ake Ja for the government. of thatnſelves 5, to purchaſe lands and boulſes;; to 
aye. a common ſeal, and a coat of arms. "He alſo! made them a preſent a a 
filver mace il, to ol > Carried befors.the preſident, 3. and as r mark of fa- 
off Finds tibi 2001105,2090 20 Do: 120 Id out. 
281290 7 uk. 215˙ ante. ; 


_— 
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vour, he, by letters patent of the 8th of April 1667, gave them Chelfea college 
with its appurtenances, and twenty-ſix or twenty-ſeven: acres of land ſurround- 
ing it. But the ſociety neglecting to convert a part of it into a phyſic garden, 
as was intended, and the king being reſolved to erect an hoſpital: for old and 
maimed ſoldiers, thought no place more proper for ſuch a deſign than this college: 


1 4 
* 


— 


he therefore purchaſed it again of them for 1320⸗hlintètètpPnlnt Doo ln nd 
When Greſham. college, where the ſociety firſt held their meetings, was con- 
verted into a temporary Exchange on the Royal Exchange being conſumed by 
the great fire, and the apartments were filled with public offices; the ſociety 
were accommodated in Arundel houſe, by the honoutable Henry Howard after- 
ward duke of Norfolk *. He alſo preſented them with that fine collection of 
books, part of the library of the kings of Hungary, purchaſed by the earl of 
Arundel on his return ſrom his embaſſy at Vienna. This generous donation 
conſiſted of 3287 printed books in moſt languages and faculties ; chiefly the firſt 
editions ſoon after the invention of printing; and a valuable collection of manu 
ſcripts; in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Turkiſh, amounting to 5 54 volumes, 
which, together with the former, are thought to be of ſuch value, as not to be 
paralleled. In 1715, this library was augmented: with another valuable collection 
bequeathed to the ſociety by their ſecretary Francis Aſton, Eſq; which, together 
with the numerous benefactions of the works of the learned members, in all 
faculties, but more eſpecially in natural and experimental philoſophy, amount to 
above 3600. Daniel Colwall, eſq; in the year 1677, gave his great and curious 
collection of natural and artificial rarities, Which compoſe the greateſt part of the 
catalogue, publiſhed anno, 1681, by doctor Grew, under the title of Muſeum 
Regalis Sactetatis. But theſe curioſities, by the generoſity of other curious per- 
ſons, are now increaſed to above ſix times the number of thoſe enumerated in 
the catalogue. | | i 
This learned body is governed by a preſident and council, conſiſting of twent⸗ 
one fellow, diſtinguiſhed by their rank and learning. A treaſurer, who receives 
and diſburſes all the money. Two ſecretaries, who read all letters and informa- 5 
tions; reply to all addreſſes or letters from foreign parts, or at home; regiſter all 
experiments and concluſions, and publiſh what is ordered by the ſociety. The 
curators, who have the charge of making experiments, receive the directions of 
the ſociety, and at another meeting bring all to the teſ. 
Every perſon to be elected a fellow of the Royal Society, muſt be propaſed 
and recommended at a meeting of the ſociety, by three or more members: and 
when any one is admitted, he pays a fee of five guineas, and afterward 138. a 
quarter, as long as he continues a member, toward the expences of the ſociety; 
for the payment whereof he gives a bond. But moſt of the members on their 
firſt admittance chuſe to pay down twenty guineas, which diſcharges them from 
any future payments. tr 1 mmomnsn bur onto! GAH OW ci 
Their metnoirs, under the title of Philoſophical Tranſactions, are now pub- 


, 1 
I 5 


liſhed annually in a 4to volume; (that for the year 1770, being volume LX.) 
TT 5 "4... 4k | Which 
vid. p. 230. ante. 5 ; 


* 


Surgeons hall of the company of Surgeons, built by them after their ſeparation from the 
ball. Barbers *, This hall with the theatre belonging to it are in an elegant taſte: 


Hand in At the top of Snow-hilt oppoſite to St. Sepulchre's ebarch;' e is 
Hand fire the Hand in Hand Fire-office. This office was erected in the year 1666 for 


office, 


5 ſent themſelves in the following order. 
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S—— which are preſented gratis to the fellows. Their meetings are hag! on Thurſ. 
days in the afternoon, and their an N * officers is on St. Andrew's 
day. 1 | Lg; VIROL ach 

King's Pp above a century paſt the egteptinting TY was fedined, in Blackfriars, 
— But Me. Baſket's patent expiring im January 1770, and the new one coming into 
the hands of Charles Eyre, Eſq; of Clapham, and Mr. William Strahan an emi. 

nent printer in New-ftreet Shoe- lane; they removed the buſineſs to a large con- 
venient building they had erected for that purpoſe near the houſe of the latter, 

in Goldſmiths- row behind Got ugh-ſquare Fleet- ſtreet, now called the Ain new 
printing bunt. Here | bibles, © common-prayers, acts of e age King's 
ſpeeches, | proclamations, '&ccare printed byauthority. vc 

On the eaſt ſide of the ſtreet denominated the Old Bailey, which is ſuppoſed 

to have been originally called Bail- hill, from the ſeffions-houſe, for the trial of 
maleſactors, which ſtands there at the end of Newgate- priſon; is ſituated the 


the front of the hall has a baſement ſtory wi ſquare windows; and there is 
an aſcent to the principal floor by a double flight of ſteps, between which | 
below is a door level with the ground, for the conveniency of bringing in dead 
bodies after execution at Tyburn, for diſſection. At the height of the ſteps is a 
range of Ionic pilaſters, between the windows, of which there are two ſeries, 
a ſtory of large ones with ſquare ones over them. The entablature of the 
pilaſters fupports a plain attic oourſe, crowned with vaſes.” The theatre for 
diſſections and anatomical lectures is an octagon, in each ſide of which is a 
niche intended to receive fkeletons of the | molt notorious criminals that come 
under the furgeons hands as part of their ſentence : ſeverab of which are your 
occupied. 


infuring houſes only. Every inſurer ſigus a deed of ſettlement, by which he is 
not only inſured, but inſures all that have ſigned that deed, from loſſes in their 
houſes by fire: fo that every perſon,” thus infored, is admitted into joint part- 
nerſhip, and becomes an equal Daune in the! nns and loſs, in proportion to 
their reſpective inſurances, | i 10 bits 

The conditions of inſurance ars: 28. bee 2 cent. pechalans and 10s. depoſi it on 
brick houſes, and double thoſe ſums on timber houſes. No more than 2000l. 
is to be inſured in one policy. The affairs of this office are managed by 24 direc- 
tors, who are choſen by the perſons inſured, in rotation, and ferve the office 
three years without any reward: this office keeps in its ſervice 30 fite- men, 
who are protected from a preſs, are annually cloathed, and wear a filver en 
with two hands joined, and a crown over them. 

There are ſix pariſh churches in this ward, which beginning in the eaſt pre- 


At 
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At the ſouthꝰeaſt corner of Smithfield; at the end of Deen — the 
pariſh church of St. Bartholomew the Great; antiently an appendage to the 


1 


monaſtery of St. Bartholomew lately mentioned, [for the 8 of their ard cat 
tenants in the fair. When the rioty church was taken down at the diſſolutien * 


of the houſe; the choir! was ſpatediby- the king's order for the enlargement of 
the adjoinings church. Qgcen Mary however gave the church to the Priars 
preachers or Mack frdabs, who held it till Elizabeth turned them out; when the 
parliament reſtored the church to the pariſh. This church which eſcaped the 
great fire is a ſpacious edifice of the Gothic and Tuſcan orders; 132 feet long, 
57 broad, 4 high: the tower is 5 feet in altitude. The patronage, whieh Hi 
all probability was err m. _ + page a e of- the Ie 1 1s now in 
private hands *. 

That large e of — yi to abs ſouth of this tel; called Bar- 
tholomew Cloe, Was a — yard belonging to the old priory of St! Bar- 
tholome w; in which the" fait "ts nne held, ace it Was kenden into 
Smithfield: - Das t= ths 915 Di$: (be 4 { 

Ihhis pariſh nil 8 an exemption froin the jurilhition: of the ity, 0 far 

25 to protect non · frermen in carrying on their'trades within it. 


Juſt without the north front of St. Bartholomew hoſpital, Nands what is wow St. Bar- 
the pariſh church of St. Bartholomew's the Leſs, fo diſtinguiſhed from the other; _. 
but which was originally no: more than a chapel to the hoſpital. On the diſſo- the Lev. 


Jution of the priory it became the pariſh church to the diſtrict where it ſteod; 
and the patronage» Has been in the: "mayor and commonalty. of London, kinoe the 45 
gift of the hoſpital to the city; - 
As the building was. not destroyed in 1666, it is a very old fabric; is is 99 
feet long, 42 feet broad, 34 feet high, and the height of the tower is 74 feet. 
A little without New 
hill, ſtands the 


fepulchre or grave, at Jeruſalem, Sanbium Sepule hrum, vulgarly called St. 
Sepulchre's. It is now a ſpadious building, but not ſo large as f old time, 2 
of * ſcite of it .heing let out upon a building leaſe, and for a garden-plat. t is 
generally believed to be founded about the year 1 100, at which time a particular 
devotion was paid to tlie Holy Sepulchre: and it was fo decayed in the reign of 
Edward IV. as to require to be rebuilt. Roger biſhop of Saliſbury, in the 
reign of Henry J. gave the p atronage of this chürch to the prior and esd velſ of 
dt. Bartholomew in Welt Saleh ict, ho eſtabliſhed a perpetual vicarage i in this 
church, and held it till their diſſolution, when it fell to the crown. King james I. 
granted the rectory With its af urtenances, and the advowſon of this vicarage 
to F rancis Philips, and others; after which the pariſhioners purchaſed the rectory : 
with its appurtenances, abi held them in fee-farm of the crown. The 
_ advowſon of the vicarage was purchaſed by the prefident add fellows of ot, John 
Baptiſt Perm e e Why! continue e putions of i it. 


S 7 4 8 £ 
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* Fhe pariſh 8 ds ought to know, ſayin their Remarks, that the living is in the gift of a gentle · 


man of the name of n ; Maitland affixms it to be in the family of Rech. 


gate on che north fide of the ſtreet at the top of Snow St. gepu- 
parochial church dedicated in commemoration of Ar Savidur's chre. 


65 H S TO R OF HO NDIONS Boon 
The preſent ſtructure was much damaged by the fire of London in 1666, 
The outward walls and the tower were capable of reparation; and the middle 
lille of the church was at the ſame; time made with an arched roof; which w. F 

_ _ © not fo originally. The church meaſures x26: Feet in length, exclufive of the 

broad paſſage acroſs the welt end i the breadth, excluſive of the north hape 
is 58 feet. The height of the roof in the middie ide is 35 feet f and dhe height 
of the ſteeple, to the top of the pinnacles, is 146 feet. The body of the church 
is enlightened with a row of very large gothic windows; with buttreſſes between 
oyer which runs a ſlight cornice; and the top is finiſhed with a plain and fubſtan. 
tial battlement work, in the ſtyle of the:public buildings in the reign of Edward 
IV. The ſteeple is a plain ſquare tower, erowned with four;pinnacles. © The 
church- yard. which is on the ſouth fide of the building, was formerly. incloſed 
with a high brick wall, without allowing any footway for paſſengers on the out. 
ide, to the great terror and Gnger of all who paſſed it. But among the other 
improvements in this city, the church- yard of St. Sepulchre's was one of the 
firſt; for in 1760 this front wall was removed, and the church- yard thrown in- 
tirely o By ils 26 nein Fit ed mon noiettixe nn ernisl5 Hit cliigg sir“ 
It is the ſexton of this, pariſh, who, as has already been mentioned *; admo- 
niſhes the condemned criminals in Newgate the night | before their execution 
and again as they are carried by the church on their way to Tyburn: the great 
bee on. ſuch occaſions from ſix in the morning until ten a8 
3 the paſſing bell. Ii 51: of nutte his 4 909 Smog 11 Woite $13 10-0991) 
St. An- . At the north, weſt angle ot Shoe-lane on the deſcent of Holborn- hill, ſtands 
CON the pariſh church of St. Andrew Holborn. This living is a rectory that Wag 
— - originally. inthe gift of the dean and canons of St. Pauls, London, Who trans- 
ferred it to the abbot and convent of Bermondſey; and they continued: patrons 
thereof till (PIE FOnvent was diſſolved! by Henry VIII. . Henry granted this 
Church to Thomas lord Wriotheſley, afterward: earl of Southampton, from 
| whom it deſcended by marriage to the late duke of Montague. rat 10 wh ASM 
Though the church eſcaped. the fire of London, it was ſome few years after 
found too ruinous for repair. It was therefore rebuilt in 1 687, excepting the 
tower, , the under part of which in 1704, being found, ſufficiently ſtrong to be 
preſerved, Was finiſhed above in the ſame {tile with the reſt; of the edifice; This 
is one of the largeſt and beſt illuminated | churches in London; and is 105 feet in 
length, 63 feet in breadth, 43 feet in height, and the altitude of the tower is 
110 feet. The body is well built, and decently ornamented. It has two ſeries 
of windows, which have all their ornaments; and along the top runs a neat 
baluſtrade. The doors correſpond with one another, and there reigns through- 
out the whole an elegant ,uniformity. Over the communion table is a large 
painted window, exhibiting in the lower part the Meſſiah and his diſciples at the 
laſt ſupper; and in a compartment above, his reſurrection from the grave. 
This window though modern, as the name and date in one corner, Price 1722, 
indicates, is not inferior to any other of the kind in the glowing richneſs of the 
| | 3 tints. 


bell of the church tolls 
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ment, decorated with a ſtrield within. Tis | 9011 ONT FOOT T9 era Te 5 i Boll 
The cornice which crowns the tober is ſupported by ſerolls; and the baluſ- 
trade Which riſes abeve this has a very firm baſe. The work of the baluſters 
is well contrived for the height; proportion of parts is more obſerved than” little 


tower has an ornamental pinnacle, conſiſting of four large ſcrolls; | which meet 
ing in a hody 9 a pine apple: fromthe crown of tlie fruit riſes a well con · 
ſtructed fane; The church fands at an advantageous diſtanee from the ſtreet, 
in a large church-yard, which by the ſteep deſcent of the hill is 'confide 
higher than the ſtreet on the eaſt end: it is parted from the Rreet by neat iron 
rails, and is entered by a 1 pair of elegant gate. 
Nearly about the ſame di | 


fide of Fleets ſtreet; a liitle to the eaſt ward of Saliſbury court. Though the 
origin of thiskchurchtis uttknown,” it appears not to be of a late date, by its 
having had three tectors beſote the year 1362. It was originally a very ſmall 


Vehor, warden of the Fleet- priſon, who cauſed a ſpacious fabric to be erected at 
the eſt end thereof conſiſting of a middle and two fide ifles;'to which the eld 
church ſerved}as a choir. It was ny if, a rectory, and the abbot and convent 


been converted toi vicarage About the year 1529 and king Henty VIII. after 
the diſſolution bf the convent, having given this church of St. Bride to the colle- 
giate church of Weſtminſter, it has continued a vicarage ever ſince. In fi 10 the earl 
church- yard; which was eonſecrated on the 2d of Auguſt that ſame year, by 
Dr. George Abbot, :biſhop of London. {.ev-191 LE h1oOF' nn 7&7 10. Seine 

The old church being deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666, the preſent 


18 


n 


FT; th fuch an elegant manner, as to exceed moſt 
delicacy and beauty. It is 111 feet long, 87 broad, and the ſteeple 234. feet 
plain and regular body, the openings all anſwering one another: the roof is 
raiſed on pillars ; and the altar-piece, like the outſide of the church, is very 
Corinthian columns. The ſteeple is a ſpire of 'extremely d elicate workmanſhip, 
ralſed upon a ſolid yet light tower: and the ſeveral ſtages by which the ſpire 


OC: 


Oc; 


* 
. 


tints. The tower riſes ſquare, and conſiſts only of two ſtages, crowned” with — 
battlements and pinnacles at the corners. The firſt ſtage which is plain has the 
dial; in the uppet ſtage; there is to each front a very Händſome window; tall, 
arched; and decorated with Porie pilaſters, which ſupport a lefty* arched; pedi- 


* 
— CO, 
. 0 


12 


finiſhings, and they have conſequently a very good effect. Each corner of the 


rably 


1 tance weſtward from what was once ' Fleet-ditch,' is st. de- 
the churchdedicated to a ſaint of whom we know no more than that her name was church. 
Bridget. Phisielegant church ſtands obſeurely behind the houſes on the ſouth 


church, till about the vear 1480, when it was greatly enlarged by William 
of Weſtminſter wete the patrons until their diſſolution. It is ſuppoſed to have 
of Dorſtt gave a paroel vf ground, on the weſt ſide of Fleet-ditch, for a new 


edifice was defigned by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, and by him compleated within 14 
of our pariſh churches in 
high ; by which it appears to be 32 feet higher than the monument. It has a 


magnificent.” The circular pediment over the lower or is ſupported by fix 
4 


gradually decreaſes: are well deſigned, and executed with alt the advantage 
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H 1 STORY. OF LON DONT 


Book 1 


London. 7 ener ene 89 ISfittic 1346 elle 2 EY 
$6. Don- | The th 5 gt. Dunſtan, wong called St. Dunſtan i n the weſt, to 
2 diſtinguith it from the other church. dedicated to the ſame faint in — 
called in like manner St. Dunſtan in the eaſt; is ſituated between the ends of Fetter. 
lane and Chancery- lane, in F lest ſtrbet: Where it- projects out into the ſtreet, 
and contracts the paſſage it a moſt auk ward inconvenient manner It appears to 
have been built four or five; hundred years, ſince there are accbunts of funerals 
and donations to it from the year 1421, with eaglier- aneedotes of little conſe. 
quence 2 and it is eaſy to fee; that it has been repaired and altered at different 
periods, till the original ſtyle, Whatever it was, is loſt. It narrowly eſcaped the 
fre in 1666, the flames ſtopping within three houſes: of it!. This edifice-is but 
an incumbrance to the way, and without having aay thing but deformity itſelf, 
ſpoils the beauty of the whole ſtreet ; w_ the — Temple bar, which 
would otherwiſe terminate the view very adv 1 geouſly, and beiiſeen/almoſt as 
far again as it is at preſeat.: But as if the church did — ſpoil the 
ſtreet, a range of paltry ſheds are ſuffered to temain round it, though a parlia · 
mentary authority was obtained for removing them The dial of the clock 
- projects. over the ſtreet at the weſt, end with a double face, at the extremity 
of a beam; and oyerit by a kind of whimſical conceit, calculated only for the 
amuſement of countrymen and children, is an Ionic porch containing the figures 


of two ſavages, carved and painted, as big as life, Which with knotted clubs 


alternately ſtrike the hours and quarters on two bells hung between them. Ina 
niche at the eaſt end of the — looking down the —— lately! you 
tha ſtatue of queen Elizabeth which formerly ſtood over Ludgate f. 
It is a very ancient foundation, in the gift of the abbot and convent. of Weſts 
minſter': \who, in F237 gave it to king Henry HI. toward: the maintenance of 
the houſe called the Rolls, for the reception of converted Jews. It was 
afterward transferred to the abbot and convent: of Alwwick, in Northumberland, 
in which patronage it continued till that religious houſe was; lappraticg: by: king 


Henry VIII. Edward VI. granted the advowſon of this church, under the 

name of a vicarage, to lord Dudley, with whom it did wy long continue, but 

after re pen gies ok canin ves in own crore: d 0e blos 
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Deriva- & E * e 83 to ah N af & ral 1 in 
tion of he Aldgate-ard was antiently a ſpring. that produced a rivulet or bourn, 
Which ran down the ſtreet weſtward, and through Lombard- ſtreet as far as the 

SH of St. Mary Woolnoth. Here parting into ſeveral bau, or rills, and 


0 3 turn- 


vid. p. 399, an. Vi. p. 438. 


$ | 
; Cf thejprders, , This ſteaple contains one of the moſt melodious peals of belle in 


r aca a ..ove.c. 


turning Sduthward, it left a name to Share- bourn-lane, or South-bourn-lane 
from its running ſouthward to the Wallbrook, uniting with which it ran to the 

Thames. By this ſtream ſpreading near the Spring-head, the contiguous ſtreet 
became ſo ſwampy. or fenny, eſpecially about the church, which food in the 
broad way between Mincing- lane and Rood-lane, that it was then called Fen- 
church- ſtreet. The Ward alſo partook of the name, and was: enrolled in the 
city records by the appellation of Langbourne and Fenny-about, , N ff 

It is bounded on the caſt! by Aldgate-ward ; on the north by Aldgate and Beunda- 
Lime-ſtreet wards; on the ſouth by Tower-ſtreet, Billingſgate, Bridge ank 

Candlewick wards; and on the weſt by Wallbrook ward. Fenchurch-ſtreet and 
Lombard: ſtreet are the principal ſtreets in this ward; the latter of which 
obtained its name from the Lombards or Italian merchants which ſettled there; 
by which name it was known, according to Stow, as early as the reign of 
Edward II. and is ſtill inhabited principally by bankers and filver-ſmiths. The 
ſeveral lanes and courts that enter it on each ſide are filled with the houſes of 
merchants and eminent traders: thoſe on the north ſide, are Pope's-head-alley, 
Exchange - alley, Birchin- lane, and George-yard; on the ſouth ſide, St, Swi- 
thin's-lane, Sherbourn-lane, Abchurch-lane, St. Nicholas-lane, and St.“ Cle- 
ment's-lane. In Fenchurch church the following ſtreets and lanes enter, which 
are inhabited by gentlemen of great mercantile conſideration: on the north fide, 

 Lime-ſtreet, Cullum-ſtreet, Smith's buildings, &c. on the ſouth ſide, Philpot- 

On the ſouth fide of Lombard- ſtreet, at the eaſt end of St. Mary Woolnoth's General 
church, is ſituated the General Poſt- office; a building calculated more for con- *ot- 
venience than ſhow ;- a few hiſtorical remarks relating to this office will not, it is 
hoped, be deemed impertinent. The intercourſe of commerce muſt always have 
required ſome method of conveying letters from one place to another; but how 
this was antiently performed is not eaſy to determine: it is probable however that 
the carriage of letters might always be a common employment between great 
towns, as the carriage of goods ſtill continues to be. The uncertainties of this 
mode of carriage appear to have been guarded againſt, | by recommending letters 
to the peculiar attention of the bearer by the words with care and ſpeed, which 
we find added after the direction on letters of antient date. The earlieſt account 
we meet with of regular poſts, is in the year 1462, when Louis XI. of France, 
finding the. mercantile fairs at Geneva to draw much money out of France, infti- 
tuted thoſe fairs at Lyons which afterward became ſo famous; and alſo firſt 
eſtabliſned regular couriers or poſts in France for the more ſpeedy circulation of 
commercial intelligence *. By a ſtatute of Edward VI. in 1548, poſt horſes 
appear to have been then in uſe in England; for on occaſion. of regulating the 
purveyors of the king's houſhold, the rate of poſt horſes was fixed at one penny 
2 mile T. Antiently the management of the foreign mails was under the direc- 
tion of a ſtranger, choſen by the foreigners dwelling in the city, Who even pre- 
tended to have a right by preſcription of chuſing their own poſt- maſter. How- 
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* Anderſon's Hiſt. of Comm. vol. I. p · 278. 11 Stat. 2 K 3 Edward. .. . 


1635 
Ja F land mee he time. By the proclamation then publiſhed, the routs of the poſt were 


f the þ ſerge of Eriglhd, Scotland, ald Treland. was farmed of the par- 
kis 


haas four clerks. Here are alſo, a receiver-general, an accomptant-peneral, a 


Million > "2 Naggs: td: court ĩs cas eo vanes 'of the Million Bank, a com- 
Bank. 


a. 


ay inthe year 1 568 a difference arifing between the Spaniards and Fleming: in 


ters to the hoùſe of commons, at 6s. 8d. per day; a clerk' of the b y-nights, and 


HISTORY or 1 ON DON: | 1 "Book ty 


London, ach choſe their ſeparite Nee and this conteſt occaſioned: A 
refreſeritation from the citizens to the privy-council, to beſeech queen Eliza 

' Beth, to fill that employment with'one of her Engliſh ſubjects. In the year 7587, 
Randolph, fo much employed: by the queen in foreign embaſſies, enjoyed the 
Plate of poft⸗maſter 6f England 8: though by the regulation of the polts in 
by king Charles I. it ſhould: ſeem that very few polt carriages were in Eng- 


{eitled, the rates of poftage limited, and the carriage of letters by private meſſeng 
9 8 NN Ser to. thoſe places where the king's poſts did not go .. In 


John Manley, eſq; for 10,0001. per annum; which agreement was 
ang by the protector in the following year T. But a General Poſt-office 
Was erected in 16 50 by the protector, which was legally confirmed by Charles 
II. on his reſtoration F : and when this revenue was ſettled on the duke of 
York in 1663 it was found to bring in 21, 500l. I. At length upon the union 
of, the kingdom of England and Scotland, the General oſt-office- was, in 

e year 1710, 'elfabliſticd not only for the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
bort clic for that of Ireland, and our plantations in North America and the 

Weſt-Indies *. This alſo is the firſt time the aer Poft'1 is mentioned in the 
ſtatute . 

The office of 8 is at preſent executed, by: two commiffoners with 
: 2688. per aunlim falary each: aſſiſted by a ſectetary, at 2001: per annum, Who 


r 1 0 Gt ths 7 $a 


comptroller of the inland office, and his deputy ; a ſolicitor, a reſident. ſurveyor, 
two inſpeCtors « of the miſ-ſent'letters; ſix clerks of the roads, and an aſſiſtant to 
each. Beſide, there is a court-poſt, who has 2L a day, and a deliverer of. let- 


a. X&@® am tSt@s 


ls affiſtant; ten dee and ſeven ſupernimeraty ſorters; a window- man, 
and alphabet keeper; 67 letter- carriers, and ſeveral other officers and ſervants. 


In the foreign. office, te is alſo a CO HEHE,” an Aae keeper, a ſecre- 


tary, and fix Works 1 
For the ſeveral rates of poſtige under the laſt regulations, Tee: the flatute 5 


Geo. III. c. 25 


pay of tome ſtanding though little known-and leſs underſtood... Viv 
Among "any biber projects ſtarted about the year 1695, there was one that 
Bas fuppokeed its credit down to thie preſent time under the name of the Million 
Bank. It took its riſe from a ſet of bankers, who lent out money upon pledges; 
and who afterward agreed i in partnerſhip to purchaſe tickets in king William's 
million lottery, and from thence the name of the company derived. They 


next. purchaſed reretübns ol "the 14 Nerd W ee ig and admitted 
5 f gn ee min 


* Anderſon, ut Supra. p. 422. Þ+ 1 vol. II. p. ＋ Idem, p. 89, wy 
See Stat. 12 Car. II. c. 35. ? MHNem, p. 112. **; g a. e. 10. 
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ffurancè office erected for London 
aſſuring houſes and other buildings, ee goods, wares, and e 
merchandize, from loſs or damage by fire: except glaſs and china ware, not in 
trade, and all manner of writings, books of accompts, notes, bills, bonds, 
tallies, ready money, jewels, plate, pictures, gunpowder, hay, done and 
corn unthraſhed: and for aſſurance of lives. This company was incorporated 
together with the Royal Exchange Aflurance company, on certain conditions 
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ſmall turret. 


st. Dio- © Near the ſouth welt corner of Lime-ſtreet, behind the houſes in Fenchurch 
nis Back, ſtreet, , ſtands St. Dionis Back-church, dedicated to St. Dennis, or Dionyſivs, an 
* Athenian Areopagite,. or judge, and now the patron of France. It receives the 


14 


flom St, Gabriel's church, which formerly ſtood in the middle of F enehurch- 


ſtreet. The patronage was anciently in the gift of the abbot and convent f 
Canterbury, at is now in the dean and.chapter of that church. The old edifice - 

was burnt down in 1666, and the prefent church was erected in 1674; the 
ſteeple was added ten years afterward. It has a good tower with ten bells anda 


2 


ſet of chimes. 


Allhal- » "Behind the houſes at the north eaſt end of Lombard-ſtreet, ſtands the pariſh 
. church of Allhallows Lombard-ſtreet ; but as its eaſt end adjoins to the houſes 


treet. on the weſt fide of Graſs-· church- ſtreet, it is recorded by the name of Allhallows 
Graſs- church. This is a very ancient foundation: for mention is made of it in 


theantiquities of Canterbury and the Monaſticum Anglicanum in the year 10 53 


or 10543 and itis a rectory and a peculiar in the gift of the archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury. The preſent building is neat, plain, and well proportioned, and was 


erected in the room of that deſtroyed by the fire of London in 1666; The body. 


is enlightened by a ſingle ſeries of large windows, and the tower is terminated 


by a plain battlement. 


— On the north fide of Lombard-ftreet between Birchin- lane and George-yard,. 
che king; is ſituated the church of St. Edmund the king; dedicated to the Saxon king 
1 


8. E. 
5 dation has not Been handed down with any certainty, there are ſeveral circum- 
ſtanees to create a belief that it was originally built under the Saxon heptarchy. 

I ᷑ be preſent ehurch, which was erected to replace that conſumed by the fire in 
18666, ſtands north and ſouth in length, and is 69 feet long, 39 broad from 
+ eaſt to welt ;. and thus the altar is placed at the north end of the church. It 
has a ſquare tower at the ſouth end, from which projects a large dial over the 
ſtreet, and upon the tower is a ſhort ſpire with its baſe fixed on a broad: 
Jo this rectory, the patronage of which is in the archbiſhop' of Canterbury, 


4 
* 
4 


29 inited that of the next pariſh, called St. Nicholas Acons, whoſe church, 

efore the fire of London, ſtood on the welt fide of Nicholas- lane, and the gift of 
JJV 

st. Mary At the north eaſt corner of Sherborn- lane in Lombard ſtreet, ſtands the pariſh: 


Woo church of St. Mary Woolnoth; probably ſo termed from its original neighbour- 


hood to the wool ftaple, from woolneah, or woolnigh; a beam for the weigh- 
ing of wool, having been formerly in the church-yard of St. Mary Woolchurch 
Havgh on the eaſt fide of Stocks market. The antiquity of this church 1s m= 
| CEO +7 1% - ka 4! by od. yor For nonrDal trace | 
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Well illuminated with Gothic windows, and the ſquare tower is erowned with, 


epithet of Back-church from its ſituation behind a row of houſes, to diſtinguiſh it 


dmund, mnrdered by the Danes in 870; and though the hiſtory of its foun- 


a fine ſpring aroſe, in which is now placed as ol 15 the great quantity f 
d is.0 | 


mentioned under the ward of Bridge within... 
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traced higher than the year 1355, when John de Norton was rector; but there 
had probably always been a place of devotion on this ſpot, from heathen times. 

For in digging a foundation for the preſent church in 1716, there were difcove- 
vered, at the depth of 15 and 22 feet, a great variety of Roman earthen veſſels, 
broken; a conſiderable number of the tuſks and bones of boars and goats; 


ſeveral medals and pieces of metal; ſome teſſelated work, part of an aqueduct, 


and at the bottom of all a well full of dirt, which was no ſooner removed, than 


pot- neards, &c. found in this place, Mr. Maitland is of opinion, that here was 
and from the tuſks and bones he imagines, that near this place ſtood 


a pottery bones 


the temple of Concord, mentioned by the Romans 
The new church was finiſhed in the year 1719, and is a handſome ſtructure 
built with ſtone. - On the north ſide which fronts Lombard-ſtreet, inſtead of 
windows there are three very large and lofty niches adorned with Ionic columns, 
and ſurrounded: with.a.bold ruſtic. Over theſe is a large cornice, upon which 
is placed a baluſtrade. The entrance is at the weſt end by a lofty ruſtic arch, 
over which riſes a broad thin tower, arnamented with fix Compoſite columns in 
the front, and two on the ſides; upon this are raiſed two ſmall towers in front, 
crowned with baluſtrades, from one of which riſes a flag ſtaff with a vane. The 
windows are on the ſouth ſide, where the edifice is entirely ſurrounded with 
houſes ;. and the front of the church, which is bold and majeſtic, is ſo obſcured 
that it can no where be ſeen. to advantage; nor can the tower be compleatly 


viewed but from the tops of the houſs. N 8 
This church is a rectory, and was in the patronage of the nuns of St. Helen's 

London till the ſuppreſſion of their convent; when king Henry VIII. granted 

the advowſon ta Sir Martin Bowes, in whoſe family the right of preſentation. 

has continued ever ſince. It was not totally deſtroyed by the fire of London: 

the ſteeple eſcaped the flames; and all the walls, except the north fide, were 

repairable. But the condition of the living became much improved by having 

the pariſh of St. Mary Woolchurch annexed to it; the patronage of which is in 

the crown: and from that time St. Mary Woolnoth has been the parochial. 


* 


church for both pariſhes. | $2 $67 Sore v7 LEH 
In White Hart court, which turns from the ſouth. eaſt end of *Lombard- 8838 
ſtreet through into Gracechurch- ſtreet, is the principal. meeting houſe of the Principal! 
Quakers in London, and indeed in the world: as deputies are ſent from all weeting. 
parts to the yearly meeting which is there held. But as only the north end 
of this court is in Langbourn ward, this meeting houſe ought properly to have been 
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JT IM E.: ſtreet, which gives name to this ward, is ſuppoſed by Stow to derive 


| 
its name from the making or ſelling of lime there. This ſmall ward ig Fi 
' Bounda-. bounded on the weſt by Biſhopſgate ward; on the eaſt and north by Aldgate 
ne Ward; and on the ſouth by Langbourn ward. It is divided into four precings, b 


i and it is worthy a remark, that though the ward ineludes parts of feveral pariſhes, 5 
: there is nochurch nor evena whole ſfreet in it. The only remarkable buildings | 
in it are Leadenhall and the Eaſt India houſe, © 10 


Leaden- On the ſouth fide of the ſtreet which receives its name from it, ſtands the 
| ball | front of the quadrangle called Leadenhall, the largeſt market in the city of 
mauket. London. The firſt intelligence E e rpg Stow, is that in the year 

1309, the manor of Leadenhall belonged to Sir Hugh Neville, by whoſe 

widow it was alienated ; after paſfing through ſeveral hands it came at laſt in 1408 
to Richard Whittington and other citizens, who in 1411 confirmed it to the 
mayor and commonalty of the city. In the year 1444 the parſon and pariſh of 
St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt, finding Simon Eyre a rich citizen intended to erect a 
granary for the citizens at Leadenhall, they granted the city ſome adjoining 
ground in Graſs-ſtreet now Grace-church-ſtreet to enlarge it “: this granary 
Was accordingly built of ſquare ſtone, with a chapel at the eaſt end. In the 
year 1463 the beam for the tronage and weighing of wool was fixed at Leaden- 
Bal by charter of king Edward Iv +. Three years after, a fraternity of 60 
prieſts, beſide other brethren and fiſters, was founded in the chapel belonging to 
Leadenhall, to perform ſervice every market day to the market people. Great 
part of Leadenhall:was burned down by cafualty in the year 1484. About the 
year 1534 the court of common-council met ſeveral times to confult about con- 
verting Leadenhall into a burſe or exchange for merchants: to aſſemble in, 
as they did at that time in Lombard-ſtreet; but, from ſome obſtructions that do 
not appear, the ſcheme was laid afide. | 25: fine dot 45? ; 
The great fire in 1666 ſtopped at this hall ; the ſtone work of which ſtood, 
though all the houſes about it, and in the courts belonging to it were deſtroyed. 
Before this fire, the country people who brought proviſions to the market had 
their ſtands in the open ſtreet between Gracechurch-ftreet and Lime-ftreet; 
| which being a very inconvenient fituation, the city after that diſaſter purchaſed 
ſome adjacent ground behind, and converted it into a market. ''Leadenhall 
market therefore, in its preſent ſtate, conſiſts of the following parts: Leadenhall 
properly ſo called, which is a large antique building incloſing a ſquare in the 
middle, and having its principal front in Leadenhall ſtreet. In this edifice are 
the warehouſe for leather, the Colcheſter baize hall, the wool hall, and the 


meal 


[4 


® In the preceding hiſtory, p. 90. Leadenhall is ſaid by miſtake to have been built in 1419, owing to an 
error in the ad edit. of Stow, Aich was alſo adopted: by Maitland, f Vid. Appx. No. KNX ul. | 
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7 hows gothic gate; and as there is but little meat fold here except beef, this is 


uith warehouſes in the back part toward Lime-ſtreet, to which there is a gate for 1 
the entrance of carts to bring in goods. Theſe warehouſes were rebuilt in a yery = 1 
handſome manner in the year 1725, and are now greatly enlarged. The company A | | 4 
have likewiſe warchouſes in Leadenhall- ſtreet, Fenchurch- ſtreet, Seething-Jane, E 
and the wn ey das cellars for pepper under the TOR Exchange. | | || 
S5 ⁵—— — M — —— 


| 1 For the eſtabliſhment of this company, ſee p. 143, 285, 288. 
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ane LAMP, s TAREET „ 
meal: warehouſe. The entrance into the, ſquare from Leadenhall fireet | is through — Nm” 


called the beef market. On Tueſday this is a market for leather ; on 'Thurſ- | 
days the waggons from Colcheſter, and other parts, come with baize, &c. and 
the fellmongers with Wool on Fridays it is a market for raw hides, and on 
gaturdays for beef. 
Behind this market are two 1 ſeparated by: a range of buildings of a a con- 
ſiderable length. with ſhops and rooms on each fide. In theſe are principally 
fold mall meat, as mutton, veal, lamb, and pork, and ſome of the ſhops ſell 
beef. In the eaſtermoſt of theſe is a market-houſe ſupported on Pillars, with 5 
vaults underneath, room above, a clock and a bell tower; within are 
fold various ſorts of | proviſion. . Beyond theſe is a ſpacious market for fowl. 
There is'another:catted-the Herb- market, which has an entrance into Leaden- 
hall-ftreet/;z/and*the paſſages into the above markets from Lime-ſtreet and 
Grace-church-ſtreet are filled with dealers in proviſions of various kinds, 
Between Leadenhall and Lime: ſtreet ſtands the Eaſt India. houſe, for con- Faſt In- 
ducting the public buſineſs of that company *. This edifice was built in the 88 
year 1726, on the ſpot where antiently ſtood the town houſe of the earls of 
Craven: the front, which is hut narrow, is ſupported by fix Doric pilaſters ona 
ruſtic baſement ſtory; there are two ſeries of plain windows 1 in the intercolumni- 
ations, and the top is finiſhed with a baluſtrade. It has been remarked that the 
appearance of this building is nowiſe ſuited to the opulence of the eompany, 
whoſe ſervants exerciſe ſovereign authority i in their Indian territories, and liye 
there in princely ſtate. Ther houſe: 5owever, though ſmall in front, extends 
far back ward, and : is: very ſpacious, having large rooms for the uſe of the 
directors, and offices for the clerks. It has a ſpacious hall and court yard for 
the reception of thoſe Ho have. buſineſs, and who attend on the company on I 
court. days, Which are every. Wedneſday. There alſo belong, to it a garden, 
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CH K P. XXV. 
_ Portſoken wward, 


A H I S xpardis ſituated entirely without the wallof the city; Tem its dtuation i. is Origin of 1/3 
indeed indicated by its name, Portſoken, as Stow obſerves, implying a fran- the waud. 


cliſe at eh ere Leak ward i is ned to Me! been a BY EE by king 
3 Edgar, 


„For the wap ol common council to N theanarket for. woollen grodis ſee Arai, No. LI Roe BA 
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664 ” 5 12 4 H T 0 R Y O F Lo N D ON: Book U. 
Edgar, between 7 and 800 years ago; to 13 valiant knights; and was th 1 
named Knighten guild: which grant was afterward confirmed by a charter a 
deed of Edward the confeſſor. In the year 1115, the deſcendints of theſs | 
knights came to the chapter houſe of the priory of the Holy Trinity within 
Aldgate, and ſurrendered up all the lands and ſoke called Knighten guild: to the 
brotherhood ; offering their charters upon the altar: they entered themſelves 
among the fraternity; and from that time the prior of the Holy Trinity was 
admitted as one of the aldermen of London, until the ſurrendry of the priory in 
the year 1531: ſince when it has been governed by a temporal alderman elected 


by the citizens like the other wards in the city. 


Bounda- This ward is bounded on the eaſt, by the pariſhes of Spitalfields, Stepney, 
e and St. George's in the eaſt; on the fouth by -Tower-hill ; on the welt by 
Aldgate ward, from which it is ſeparated by the city wall; and on the north 
by Biſhopſgate ward. The principal ftreets within theſe limits are, Whitechape 
__- as far as the bars; Houndſditch; and the Minories. 331R-HIz 4 -: 
White Whitechapel is a fine wide ſtreet, and is the principal eaſtern entrance into 
. *hapel. London from the great Eſſex road. Tt took its name from the church of St. 
Mary, which was originally a chapel of eaſe to St. Dunſtan's Stepney, and 
which from its kite eth was called the White Chapel. The ſouth fide of 
Itbis ſtreet is uſed for a hay market three times a week; and is no leſs a market 
for meat, being crouded with the ſhops of carcaſe butchers on that ſide all the 
way to ſome diſtance beyond the bars. There are ſeveral conſiderable inns on 
the north ſide; and ſtage coaches to the neighbouring villages ply at all hours of 
JJ Eo TTES HER ISRL OB viaading 07-51 

Hound. Houndſditch, which extends along the city wall on the outſide, from Aldgate te 
Kick. Biſhopſgate, was formerly part of the town ditch, and obtained its name from 
its filthy condition and the number of dead dogs caſt into it. But this ditch. has 
long been filled up and built upon on both fides; and has a great number of 
courts and alleys opening into It. of 5 dt As u l. 
* Minories. The Minories is a wide ſtreet extending from Aldgate-ſtreet oppoſite St. 
5 Botolph's church to Little Tower hill; between which and the city wall lay the 
town ditch, which like Houndſditch was at length filled up and converted to more 
profitable purpoſes. About the middle of the eaſt fide of the Minories, is a 
place containing two or three courts called the Little Minories. Here formerl 
ſtood an abbey of nuns of the order of St. Clare, called Minorites, who have le 

their name to the neighbourhood. 3 8 | 
Good The derivation of local names where they can be traced with certainty, or 
gad, even with probability, prove very entertaining articles of information; ſuch 
little anecdotes therefore as the following, which Stow relates of his own know- 
ledge, become intereſting when they ate to be met with. Near adjoining, 
s* ſays he, to this abbey on the ſouth fide-thereof, was ſometime a farme belong- 
% ing to the faid nunrie, at the which farme I myſelfe in my youth have 
te fetched many a half-pennie worth of milke, and never had leſſe than three ale 
© * a half-pennie in the ſummer, nor leſſe than one ale quart for 3 
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Gif xv. KTS OK EN WAR p. 4 
« half pennie in the winter, always hote from the kine as the ame was milked 
« and ſtrained. One Trollop, and afterwardes Goodman, were the farmers 
« there, and had thirty or forty kine to the paile. Goodmans ſonne being 
« heyre to his fathers purchaſe, let out the ground firſt for grazing of horſe, 
« and then for garden plots, and lived like a gentleman thereby *.” This 
oround, Lit now covered with ſtreets which are well inhabited, is till known 
y the genera name of Goodman's fields: and before the ſtatute for licencing 
10 8 4540 layhouſes +, there was a good theatre 8 

At the dull uth end 115 the Minories, t je ſtreet opens upon Eaſt-Smithfield and viaual- 
Tower-bill'; and bets een both cheſe plots of ground once ſtood a religious ling office 
foundation called by e ſeveral 1 names of the New Abbey, the Abbey of Grace, 
and Eaſtminſter. This houſe was founded by king Edward III. pan the ſcite 
o the peſt-ground, already mentioned, under the year 1348 2, and called the 
church-yard of the Holy Trinity: and upon the ſcite of that abbey is built 
the king eee ng oe which ſtands on the upper part of Little Tower 
bill, hear the end of King-ſtreet. This building contains houſes for the 
lodging of, certain officers, ſeparate apartments for offices, ſtore-rooms, __ 
{laughter-houſes for oxen and hogs, a brewhouſe, a houſe for ſalting atid barrel- 
ling, &c. Proviſions : and is managed by ſeven commiſſioners, Who have each 
40 ol. per @hinum, and a ſeparate department; under whom are a fecretary, 
accomptants, Clerks, {uryeyors, and other officers and ſervants. This is the 
office in which all 'purſers, and others intruſted 'with the public ſtotes" of provi- 
bons, or WhO contract for them, are to paſs their accounts 
At the ſouth eaſt corner, of Houndſditch, fronting the Minoriesy ſtands the St. Bo- 
church of St. Botolph Aldgate ; an ancient foundation, before the year 1115, wo 
when the rectory ofthis pat pariſh was ap ropriated to the prior and convent of the m_ 
Holy Trinity: at the fotutioh of that priory it was ſeized by the crown, 
and given by queen Elizabeth, for à term of years, to Robert Holliwell; and at 
the ep of that term, king James I. granted the ſaid impropriation to 
Francis Morrice, from whom it has paſſed to other private hands. 
This church, before the ſuppreſſion of the Trinity priory, was re- built by: the 
prior and canons ; and luckily eſcaping the fatal cataſtrophe of the year 1666, 
it ſtood. till the year 1741, when it was taken down, and the preſent edifice 
finiſhed i in 1 44. It is built with brick, and is a plain, maſſy, and yet elegant 
ſiruure: ft conſiſts of a body of a regular ſhape, and a lofty and well propor- 
tioned ſteeple, formed of a rower, and ſpire. But its FOE ornament 18 the 771 72 
bold ruſtic at the corners. We 
On the ſpot where the Minorites convent hood in the Little Ae a glei 
number of houſes were built; and 2 ſmall church' was provided for thei inhabi- Minories 
tants, which was dedica ted to the Holy Trinity. It is a curacy of incon- ch 
ſiderable value i in the gift of the crown; and the building has a neat turret _ 
no tower, 
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key for lading and unlading in the heart of the city. and obtained that . in 


| Pounda- 
ries of the 


hill. From this. which is the north boundary line, ſeveral lanes, ru un ſouth- 


Paints 


Stainers , 


hall, 


hiſtorical and other paintings exquiſitely performed; amongſt which are the 


Black- 
ſmiths 
hall. 
St. Ni- 
cholas 


. Cold- 
abbey. 


| united to it. The advowſon of this rectory was antiently in the dean and 
| chapter of St. Martin le Grand; but Upon. the grant of that. collegiate church 


It is known that there was a church in the ſame place before the year 1383: 
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been. a harbour for large. boats, barges, and even ſh Pe IT in 
chored at that place, as they do now at Billingſgate; 7 * 1 e of London 
bridge being drawn up for their paſſage through. Queenhithe Was the principal 


— A — 0 8 „ a + # a 14.4 


the reign of Henry III. from the cuſtoms collected there being enjoyed. by. th th 
queens of England. Hither vaſt numbers of theſe. veſſels came laden with corn, 
as the weſt country barges do now with malt and meal, this being the great 
meal market of the city. From this wharf the ward. in which it lies is named; 
and it is bounded. on the eaſt by Dowgate ward; on the north by. Bread-ſtreet 
ward and Cordwainers ward; on the weſt by e Caſtle ward ; and on 
the ſouth by the riyer Thames. ne | 

This ward begins on the north eaſt, at the caſt corner of the Swediſh aa 
"which. formerly was the church of Trinity the Leſs *; and running "weſtward 
takes in the ſouth fide of Great Trinity a. and Old F iſh-ſtreet, to Lambert- 


ward to Thames-ſtreet, which croſſes the ward from caſt to weſt ; and from 
Thames - ſtreet again ſeveral other. lanes: run down to the reſpective bart, dz 


the river ſide. 


Painter Stainers, which is adorned with a "handſome ſcreen, arches, pillars, 


. &c. of the Corinthian order, painted in imitation of porphyry, with gilt capitals, 
The pannels of wainſcot, and the ceilin 8, Are. embelliſhed with great variety of - 


portraits of king Charles II. and his queen Catharine, by Houſeman * and in 
the court room are ſeveral fine pictures, chiefly of ſuch as have ſerved offices ; 


and in the front of this room ſtands the buſt 79 1 Mr. Thomas Evans, a bene- 


factor to the company. 
The company of Blagky miths have a neat hall ſituated on Lambert hill. 
On the ſouth ſidè Old Fiſh-ſtreet, at the corner of Labour-in-vain kan, 0 
ſtands the pariſh. church of St. Nicholas Cold Abbey; the reaſon of which 


adjunct to the name of the ſaint it is dedicated to is not clear, unleſs, like the 
old palace of Cold Herbergh +, it is derived from its ſituation. |, 


but the laſt ſtructure bein conſumed i in the great conflagration in 1666, the 
preſent church was built in its place, and the Pariſh, of St. Nicholas Olave 


0 


80 called to diſtioguilh it . che Fes of the Holy Trinity at Aldgate. + Vid. p. 613. 


On the weſt fide of Little Trinity-lane' ſtands the hall of the 'compatiy of 
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chap. XXVII. QUEENHITHE WARD. | | : 667 
to the-abbot and canons of Weſtminſter, it devolved to that convent, in which Toth ett 
it continued till the diſſolution of the monaſtery, Queen Elizabeth, in the 
year 1500, granted the patronage thereof to Thomas Reeve and George Evelyn, 
who conveying it to others, it came at laſt to the family of the Hackers; one 
whereof was colonel Francis Hacker, who being executed as a regicide on the 
Reſtoration, the advowſon reverted back to the crown, where it ſtill continues. 
The patronage of St. Nicholas Olave being in the dean and chapter of St. 
Paul's, they preſent in turn with the lord chancellor to the united livings. ies 
This edifice conſiſts. of a plain body well enlightened by a ſingle range f ; 
windows-deceritly ornamented. It is 63 feet long, 43 broad; 36 feet high to CES 
the roof, and 135 to the top of the ſpire. The tower is plain, 'but- ſtrengthened 
with ruſtic. at the corners; and the ſpire, which is of the maſſy kind, has a 
gallery and many openin e Þ det aba 31 & „1 gin LV 
On the north fideof Thames-ſtreet, facing Broken wharf, ſtands the pariſh- st. Mary 
church of St. Mary Somerſet, or as Stow conjectures it, St. Mary Summers-hithe, Somerſet. 
from ſome ſmall port or wharf ſo called from the owner. This church was found- 
ed before the year 1335. The preſent ſtructure, built ſince the fire of London, 
is enlightened by a range of lofty arched windows; and the wall terminates 
with a baluſtrade. The tower is ſquare,” well proportioned, and high; crowned 
with a vaſe at each corner, ſupported on a very ornamented — It is in 
the gift of a lay patron, and being united to St. Mary Mounthaw, which 
is in the gift of the biſhop of Hereford, they preſent alternately to the living. 
Over apainſt Queenhithe, on the north fide” of Thames- ſtreet, is ſituated the st. Mi- 
pariſh church of St. Michael Queenhithe. This church, about the year 1181, _ 
was denominated St. Michael de Cornhithe ; which may lead us to another kithe. 
origin of the name by which we at preſent call that wharf, and this church from 
its ſituation near it. The quantities of corn brought thither down the Thames 
might occaſion the original name; and Queenhithe be an eaſy corruption from it, 
owing to the application of the cuſtoms collected there; as mentioned at the 


beginning of the chapter. e 1 98? 70 he n 
The old church being conſumed by the dreadful fire in 1666, the preſent 
ſtructure was erected in its room. It conſiſts of a well proportioned body, 
enlightened by two ſeries of windows, the firſt a range of tall arched ones, and 
over theſe a range of large port-hole windows, above which are cherubims 
heads, and underneath feſtoons, that adorn the lower part, and fall between the 
tops of the under ſeries. The tower is plain but well proportioned, and 
is terminated by a ſpire crowned with a vane in the form of a little ſhip. © 
This church has all along been in the gift of the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, 
and is ſubject to the archdeacon. On its being rebuilt, the pariſh of the Tri- 
nity was united to it, the patronage of which is in the dean and chapter of Can= H 
terbury. On the ſpot where the church of Trinity the Leſs ſtood, is now built of 
a Lutheran chapel known by the name ofthe Swediſh church; founded by let- Swedic 
ters patent granted by king Charles II. ee. 
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AO WER- STREET, which gives name to this ward, is ſo called from theicics 

| 1 cumſtance of its leading in a direct line to the principal entrance of the 
Bounda- Tower. The ward is bounded on the eaſt by Tower-hill and by Aldgate ward; 


TICS» 


on the north by Langbourn ward; on the weſt by Billingſgate ward; and on 
the ſouth by the river Thames. Within theſe boundaries are contained Tower- 
ſtreet, a part of Thames- ſtreet, Seething-lane, Mark-lane, Mincinge lane, 
Hart- ſtreet, Idle-lane, St. Dunſtan's-hill, Harp-lane, Water-lane, Beer- lane, 
with many others, and a conſiderable number of courts and alles. 

The building of moſt conſideration in this ward, is the Cuſtom Houle for the 
pott of London. It is ſituated near the eaſt end of Thames · ſtreet, with its front 
open to the river. Formerly the buſineſs of the Cuſtoms, was tranſacted in à 
more irregular manner at Billingſgate; where we have an aceount. of cuſtoms 
impoſed on imports by king Ethelred in the year 979. : but in the reign of 
queen Elizabeth a building was erected here for this purpoſe. In the year 


15 59. an act being paſſed that goods ſhould be no where landed, but in ſuch 


places as were appointed by the commiſſioners! of the revenue &, this was the 
ſpat fixed upon for the entries in the port of London; and here a Cuſtom Houſe 
was ordered to be erected: it was however deſtroyed by fire with the reſt of the 


city in 1666, and was rebuilt with additions two years after by king Charles II. 


in a much more magnificent and commodious manner, at the expence of 
10, oool. but that edifice being alſo deſtroyed in the ſame manner in 1718, the 
eee . 311890 coeur, 
This edifice is ſubſtantially built with brick and ſtone, and has underneath 
and on each fide, large warehouſes for the reception of goods on the public 


- 


account. The fide of the Thames, for a great extent, is filled with whartfs,. 


keys, and cranes for landing them. The Cuſtom Houſe is 189 feet in length: 


the center is 27 feet deep, and the wings conſiderably more. The center ſtands 
back from the river; the wings approach much nearer to it, and the building is 


zudicioufly and handſomely decorated with the orders of architecture: under the 
wings is a colonade of the Tuſcan order, and the upper ſtory is ornamented with 
Ionic columns and pediments. It conſiſts of two floers, in the uppermoſt of 
which is a magnificent room fifteen; feet high, that runs almoſt the whole length 
of the building: this is called the Long Room, and here ſit the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms,. with their offices: and clerks.. The inner part is well diſpoſed, 
and ſufficiently. enlightened; and the entrances are ſo wel contrived, as to 


| anſwer all the purpoſes of convenience I. 51 11 Sit Joot sn: aO \ 


The buſineſs tranſacted here is under the management of nine commiſſioners, 


- whoſe authority extends over all the ports of England; and whoſe- ſalaries are 


| | | 1000l. 
E Anderſon's Hiſt. of Com. vol. I, P. 52. Þ Stat. 1 Eliz. c. 11. f Engliſh Architecture p. 73. 
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cated natures. ang! depend. upon b great 51 of ac of ' parliament, in 
which alterations Are ma E every year more of le 9; as. commercial en tages , CER 


Hence there, are, few: 8 know howto clear g00ds 2 at the; Cuſtom Houſe, 
C tout 4900 cn e ne Hk l hoſe. 00 8 Who Tegplarly a atte: Fu inthe. Long Room 
tr 15 [this we 1 ODA, vl. 5 F 
FRG 50 of. N Wat ane: on he. well figs ds nds the Trinity | out 712 
E to th E et of the F *; tigity in ral 80 15 5 Strond 
This 1 "was founded, ig. the 75 1 170 Thor pert, Ent. 
comptroller of the navy fo. Ye WS 5570 ch 167 of ſeamen and 
the. copvenlence of ſhips, 1 on * Ry it hey were Al 
by;.the, pre de Prince, who. confirmed; to, 0 * 8 e an- 
dent ri privileges of the company gf V 1 5665 5 5 Which 
15 heen 1 be fore ; but alſo their ſeveral Pole Tops at. + Deptford. 
ing James AL. in the year 168 5, confirmed. a 1. at... his predecefſors. had. done 
| in a for of 18 ſociety by the name of, The. maſter, arr hd 'af ante of 
the 926 n fraternity of zh Ehe ma 2 10s. and undi * Trinity, ond of, _ St. Cle- 
nent in l Þ of Deptford;Strond, : in. the count ent; At preſent the, cor- 
poration is governed by a maſter, 4 wardens, - af ſtants, and 18 elder brethren, 
The inferior me bers of this ſoelety are called younger brethren; ; into which | 
number any (One or, mate, ſkilled in AaYigationy oy be admitted, until Yau 


cancies happen among the Ider brethren. 
The maſter, wardens, alan, and elder r brethren, are inveſted, by act of 


rinity 
Houſe, 


berliner, with Power to examine the mathematical, children. of. Chrilt's-/ 46915 
he maſters of his majeſty's ſhips, of war z to appoint., 260% bs 


hoſpital! ; , to;&Xamzne- \t 
pilots, ig, and aut of, the river. Thames; to fine ſuch as act in thoſe capa- 


cities without their leave, to ſettle the rules o g to erect, Tight-bouſes 


| and ſea-manks upgn the coaſts f this kingdom 6 ſecurity o e 
and to regeiye one Ae it pot for. 11 t and war 0 to licence 
poor mariners 1 8 recmen) tog, on th 2 er babe uk aliens from 
ferving in Engliſh ſhi IPS 3. a FAD for de deſertion or; mutiny in the mer- 
chants ſervice; and to hear and determi ne the 0 ints of officers and ſeamen. 
in the ſaid ſervigę, ſubject to. an appeal to the Lord s of the a miralty. They are: 
intruſted with the ballaſt-office for cleaning. and deepening th e river Thames, by 
taking. ballaſt from. thence. to ſupply. all thips. that fail out e the T hames, - -at the 1 19 10 
rate of 18. a ton, brought to the ſhip's ſide. Their eſtates and ineomas are ſo 25 
conſiderahie, that; they relieve: about 3009, Poor ſeamen, their widows, and: n 
orphans, at. the. expence of 6000l, and upward. annually. They have. four. 
ams-houſes,; z to at Peptford, and two at Hile end. | 

This houſe bas been, twice Laa. down; onge at the fire of London, and. the: 
laſt time in the year. 0 mong the curigſities preſerved in the hall. 18 g flag | 
* 


taken ea W r rds Sir FE i rakes e 8 1 th here z. 5 


an large 
* Is id. p- HY 205 188. * 


7 


. 10 1 0 9 1 o ell 
=D alirge zg exat möge Gf a (hip eritirely tipped; ty 5 1 and it 
parlcur are five, drawings Bucky} efformed by the en, Of ſeveral ebe. 
ments at ſea in the ET of king 0 les fl. 5 Y 1% Sf 318 i e . 
Corn Ex- © On, the caſt fi de o Mack dane near Tower- Aixeet et, i che building erected ſome 
change. few years fince for a Corn Exchange; the corn market having been before” Feld 
at Bear key. F rom the ſtreet. there is an aſcent o three Ska? ola range e of eight 
Jofty Doric columns, thoſe at the corn 1 d'; beraten; them ar 5 
iron rails, and d thr res iron g ates. a THE b. th 00 others on the "fide 
ſupport a plain building tro ſtaries hi gh, Shih 0 grins two Coffee houſes" tg 
which there are albenty by ight of 10 dſome 100 eſt s on Each hand unte 
neath the edifice,” ON fo Fog ates ob Pal {81 1 thefe ſteps into a 
ſmall 40 vare paved all G Pe * die 18 125 oünded by a Colonade, | 
 coripele of 159 070 mils fg 5 *k ide, 7 Kats the ends, teckbhi Hing the 
corners tyice. Abos the 155 is 7 Harldfore' 'Baluſtrade Tarrounding the 
whole ſquare, With at an ee placed over eac ih col mn, The f ace around | 
within 92 eolonade i is ef Res ith: ſaſh” wins the top, 0 give the 
greater ig ht to the 8010500 85 'who fit found' the court” below UT Exch. 55 a kind 
of deſk belote him, o¹ hich are ſeveral handfuls of 5 fror m theſe 
ſryall ſamples are every maenner ty ld Man thouſands of on 93 N90 
e Church-alley ' St. Dunſtan's kt ſtands the Coal Meters: office; where * 
ters office. upper coal meters enter all:the ſhips that arrive Riſen wy by London With coals, 
and the quantity meaſured or weighed :"a8' well to aſctttaih the Luties to be 
pald, as to prevent impößitions, an Ty frauds with eg the ſubject.” e 
C_ Near the north eaſt end bf” iiach e is ſituatetl Eletk workers hall, a neat 
hall, brick bullding, with "Auted colum 9 * owned: with 'Corththian'" capitals of 
ſtone. The great! hall is 4 lofty ro room, Wainſcotted to the ceſling; where is 
curious fret-work. The ſkreen at the ou end is of oak, adorned! with four 
pilaſters, their entablaturk And compafſs pedimtent f the Corinthian” order, 
enriched wich their arms and pal branches, © Ide veſt end is adbrned with 
the figures of king ſames and King Charles I. richly V carved; as big as life, in. 
their robes, with 'rega/la, all llt and Highly! finiſhed; 54 ſp eib window of 
ſtained glaſs; 0 the kings arms; alſo "thoſe of Sir John Rbbinſon, 
Bart. lieutenant of the Tower f London, lord-mayor of the city in the year 
1663, and reſident of the artiller company. | 
Bakers In Hatt-line Tower-ſtreer, is OE 4 0 plain building, where former 
ſtood the houſe of John Chicheley, chamberlain of London 
st. Dunſ- Between Idle-lane and St. Dunſtan 's- hill ſtands the pariſh" tact of st. 
1 Dunſtan's in the Eaſt, - fo diſtinguiſhed from St. Dunſtan's 5 Fleet<ſtreet, which 
is denominated in the weſt. The patronage of this church was antiently in the 
prior and canons of Canterbury, who in the year 1365 5 "transferred it to their 
archbithop, in whoſe ſucceſſors it remains as one of their peculiars, The fire 


of London, in 1666, did not ſo far hurt tliis church as to prevent its being put 


into good repair, within 18 months, for divine ſervice. The ſteeple was delayed 
| — 


chop xxVI. TOWER ST IT 7 e p. a 

ten years longer. It is built in 2 modern 25 ſtyle, 87 feet in length, 6 3 i 
breadth, and 33 in height ea ho 1 nee and agreeably diſ- | | 
ſed within. The ſteeple 161 et h Il conſtructed in the gothic 5 
manner. The tower is light, ſupported * tworks at the angles, and divided 
into three ſtages, tetminating at 1 corners Dy four handſome pinnacles. In 
the midſt riſes the ſpire, not from a ſolid baſe, Ho on the narrow crowns, of four 
goth ic arches; a 014 empt in, at itecture, Ant BE Proof,” Anion r Tor of 
dbe great lelli of 5 chit, POR 7 We I fits" Owever be 


en red Up 6 al fan "61 4p neiple, 1 Fa 
] e e. df 55 f fle : 


uſt 
J ny, of wien h 6h aft BY whenever the wi 1d Blow 
hard * 521 SAN 1180: ii un. 751 BW 91340 A931) [1 9 
At the ſouth cel of Seethin klaue is 4h church of Allhatlows Barking. Allhal- 
Which having eſcaped” the fire of ondon, carries the marks of that peri | lows. 
when architecture was not well undefſtood in England. We may judge of its Fe 
antiquity, 1 — a chapel which king Richard I. founded therein upward of . 
yedrs ago. bg was ahtiently a vicafage in the g ift of the apbeſs and nuns of tze 
convent at Barkin ng in Effex; and after their Gilteldtion Was granted by Henry | 
VIII. to the arch Ithop f Canterbury, in 'whoſe ſucceſſors it ſtill remains. 
This church is of "gilt terable ſize, being 130 feet long, 67 broad, and 2 
high : the ſteeple js 4 plain t wer; with a Well ptbportioned turret, about 3 
feet high altogether. 2 battlement is carried all round the ech e the' church, 
which 1s Wel enlig fitened b by Ew" of gothic win ws. eee g WW 
In Hart ſt. eet, the nd rth weſt Corner bf Seething: Lane, is Rruatet he church St; 3 
of St. Olave Haärteſtfeet, edtested to Olave or "Olans king of Norway; who Ft 
took the part of tlie Engliſh againſt the Danes in ſupport of the Chriſtian 
religion. For this reaſon, and for his fuffetings on account of this religion 
in his own country,” he was honoured with canonization, ' The pattonage has 
always been in prientè hand 3 
The preſent ſtructure, which eſcaped burns i in 1666, 1s of coiif derable anti- 
quity; ſince that time it has had ſeveral repairs and additions, particularly the 
new portico. Tt js a 1 * — building > with reſpect. to its materials, as well as 
its form, part being of ſquare ſtone „pärt of irregular fone; and part of brick. 
The body, which is qua is 54 feet in length, ' and the ſame in breadth; 
the height of the roof 15 3 30 feet, and that of the ſteeple 60. The windows | 
are large and gothic, and "every thing pla except the portico, which is » 
formed Corinthian pilaſters, with an arche d pediment. Fhe tower, which 
conſiſts of a ſingle ſtage above the roof, is alſo extremely Plain, and the turret 8 
where with it is crowned is well ee | 7 8 
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A 11 18. ward . fevom a ated f rom 17 0 390, Htüatecg DER Vine, 
Hall, now ſtands,'and where, e e anti be moans e e wh 
ok an the tees 57 9 9 north þ 7 0 5 ward c 
De . l 
by. by > Erb e wy and on "the fouth by* by ee The 42 
ſtteets . part of Tha 65 Re from Little Baer e e 0 
Towns end lane in the Weit; Fa . Queep-ſtreet,; Great 8 
"ov 'Garlick- ball, Great anc ittle. Elbow- lane, Kc. Wi h e uns 


Preci * Wet 1 di: enz 885 12 2335 
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ward, is the flight of ſteps or; common. anding place galle 
9000. Stow obſerves, 71 —5 tavern 11 ign, but from three Oi cranes of tit 
ber « on the Vintry. wharf, uſed to crane up. the wane, e caſks 0 5 of the veſſels i in 


the river. . theſe ſtair Urs, Mayr, goes. an, board 585 e ci barge on 

the day when he ie ſWworn 1h; Me RD D the barons of the Tale ner. L 
On the ſouth ſide 9. Ae Queen-ſtry t care, Er 

lane, is Vintners-hall, Which e api, 

of Sir John Stodie mayor of (th in 43 7 Fr nd calle 


wreathed with grapes and, leaves, and bay ving a Bacch us upon t e ba 
each 1 2 the hall i is a N with a en AE to, the: hg 


£5 © & 5 


by e 2 ſingle ſeries of large arched windows, placed ſo high that the doors open hem 


alien 


homas Apo- . 


At the Pei New ©: geen ſtreet, t iber part of Wh y is in ir 6 thi | 
ch gpl A Cranes; 


e guſe 
tod 5 Or, 


* handſome p pair. of "iron. gates. in the f ront next the rect, Ho co 8 


This JEM is a plain, decent, and ſubſtantial ſtone building, 1 
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em. The tower canſiſts gf three ſtages, and at the top, i ſurrounded wih 


o 


i F * „1 _ ; 111911 £8 14 : [3 8% (19 [11 Saf 2 54 =: Ps DE — 
carved open Work inſteag of a baluſtrade:: from hence riſes a light and ele ant. 


hill or hithe; ſo called from its dedication, to St. James one of the "apoſtles, and Garlick 


. * 


— 


6 finiſhed in 1682. It is built of ſtone, 75 feet long, 4.5 feet broad, 40 feet high 
| to the roof, and the ſteeple 98 feet. The tower is divided into three ſtages, in 
8 the loweſt is a very elegant door, with coupled columns of the Corinthian order. 


n ö | : & * . a © Fw ASI | | 1 * x 

f From hence riſes the turret, which is compoſed of four ſtages, and decorated 

with columns, ſcrolls,” and other ornaments. e. 

b — - — . a 2 1 — 5 . 

„ TAF. . 

a : 20 _ 

8 1 | Wallbrook ward. 

f T HIS ward is denominated from its principal ſtreet, which leads from 

g 1 the ſouth weſt corner of the Manſion-houſe toward the Thames. The 
ſtreet now called Wallbrook was originally the channel of a rivulet of that name, 


which entered the city through the wall between Biſhopſgate and Moorgate, 


d and after many turnings flowed through this ſtreet and emptied itſelf into the 

3 the river at Dowgate. This water courſe has been vaulted over for a great num- 

ir ber of years and built upon, ſo that its ſubterranean courſe is very little known. | 
7, This ward is bounded on the eaſt by Langbourn ward; on the north” by Cheap Bounda. 
1 ward; on the weſt by Cordwainers ward; and on the ſouth by Dowgate ward, ries. 

n Its principal ſtreets and lanes are Wallbrook, Cannon-ftreet on both fides the 

n way from Green Lettice court to Abchurch-lane; the eaſt end of Bucklerſbury; 

e St. Swithin's lane, almoſt as far as Bearbinder- lane; a ſmall part of Lombard- 

d ſtreet, and almoſt all Bearbinder-lane: all which are divided into ſeven precincts. 

it The moſt conſiderable building in this ward is the Manſion- houſe of the lord- Ranfion 


mayor of London, which ſtands in that ſquare where Stocks market was for- houſe, 

merly held. 7 eee 3 
When the workmen were digging a foundation for this edifice, the ground 

was found ſo full of ſprings, that it became neceſſary to drive a vaſt number of 
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8 piles cloſe together, gs which the building was raiſed, like the Stadthouſe at 


Amſterdam. The firſt ſtone was laid in 1739, as has been related under that 
year; it was finiſhed in 1753, and Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne was the firſt mayor that 
J )FFFFFFCkTꝙT—ÿu᷑C ALL mad 2427 
I! bis edifice is very ſubſtantially built of Portland ſtone, and has a portieo of 
fix lofty fluted columns of the Corinthian order in the front; the ſame order 
being continued in pilaſters both under the pediment, and on each fide. The baſe- 
ment ſtory is very maſſy and built in ruſtic. In the center of this ſtory is the 
door which leads to the kitche! , ceNars, and other offices; and on each ſide 
riſes a flight of ſteps of very conſiderable extent, leading up to the portico, in the 
middle of which is the door opening to the apartments and offices where 
buſineſs is'tranſated. The ſtone baluſtrade of the ſtairs is continued along the 
front of the portico, and the columns, which are wrought in the proportions of 
Palladio, ſupport a large angular pediment, adorned. with a very noble piece in 
bas relief, repreſenting the dignity and opulence of the city of. London, by Mr, 
Taylor. ee AE ++ n en een, loan) Bat Be] 
| the center ſtands a very graceful woman crowned with turrets, repreſent- 
ing the city, her left foot placed upon the figure of Envy, who lies on her back, 
and ſeems endeavouring to riſe. Her left arm reſts upon atarge ſhield; which has 
the city arms, and in her right hand ſhe holds a wand. This, being the principal 
figure, is done in alto relievo : ſhe ſeems ready to ſtep forward, her head and 
right arm, which are completely finiſhed, project forward from the back ground, 
and her wand extends beyond the cornice of the pediment. Near her, on her 
right ſide, ſtands a Cupid holding the cap of Liberty over his ſhoulder at the 
end of a ſhort ſtaff, in the manner of a mace; and little farther, a river God, 
repreſenting the Thames, lies reclined, pouring a ſtream of water from a large 
' vaſe; and near him is an anchor faſtened to its cable, with ſhells lying on the 
ſhore. On the left hand of London is Plenty, kneeling and holding out her 
hand in a ſupplicating poſture, as if beſeeching her to accept of the fruit ſhe is 
pouring from her cornucopia ; and behind her are two naked boys with bales of 
goods, as emblems of commerce. It is however obvious, that the principal 
figures in this pediment are two large, which obliges London to ſtand, and 
Plenty to kneel, in a leſs graceful manner than they might otherwiſe do; and, 
beſide their extraordinary ſize, renders them too crouded. Beneath this portico 
are two ſeries of windows, which extend along the whole front, and above 
. theſe, is an Attic ſtory with ſquare windows crowned with a baluſtrade. _ 
The building is much deeper than it is wide; it has an area in the 
middle, and the fartheſt end is an Egyptian hall, which is the length of the 
front, very high and deſigned for public entertainments. To make it regular in 
flank, the architect has raiſed a ſimilar building on the front, which is the upper 
part of a dancing gallery. This rather hurts than adorns the face of the build. 
ing. Near the ends at each fide is a window of extraordinary height, placed | 
between coupled Corinthian pilaſters, and extending to the top of the Attic 
1 6 The 
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chap. XII. „U WAI LEBROOER W ARD. 5 | 1 
The da extremely noble; but this edifice, like on generality. of > | 
buildings in London, has the e to be ſo crouded with houſes, eſpecially 
on the fides, that the rooms are dark; and even in the front there is not à ſuffi- 
cient area to enlighten the building: nor can it ever be viewed to advantage, . 
unleſs in ſome future time the heavy loads at the top ſhould be taken off, and a 
broad ſtreet, as wide as the edifice Itſelf, be opened before it . 

The whole expence of building the Manſion-houſe, (including the ſum of 

| ou. paid for purchaſing - OURS: to be: pulled Ae amounted to 7 

8d. 5 : 42 1s 
"It has been the faſhion ever 1005 the Manſion-houſe was erected to condemn 

aid abuſe it as a miſerable performance ; but it by no means deſerves ſuch 
treatment: the truth is, that the architect has given the city an elegant deſign in 
the ſtile of that great maſter Palladio; and it is as true, that the circumſcribed 
area upon which he was obliged to build! it, is the cauſe why it makes no better 
5 appearance. The neceſlity impoſed on him of putting an Egyptian hall in an 

liſh houſe, is the reaſon why thoſe heavy loads of ſtone, appear upon the 
3 which, co-operating with the hole it ſtands i in, ſeems to have Proven the | 
ills building into the earth k. 
Behind St. Swithin's church, at the 1 welt - corner, is ; Salters-hall, which Sales 
All. 


has its chief entrance out of Swithin's-lane. It is but a plain brick building; 
but capacious and commodious for the buſineſs to be done in it. The hall room 
is let out for a diſſenting meeting. 
Behind the north eaſt corner of the e ſtands the celebrated St Ste- 
church of St. Stephen's Wallbrook. -- We read of a church near the ſame ſpot — 


dedicated to the ſame patron ſo early as the year 1135; but it then ſtood on the brook. 
other ſide of the ſtreet. - However about the year 1428, Robert Chichely, mayor 
of London, purchaſed the ground of the preſent church and cemetry, of the 

| Grocers company; and the new ſtructure was finiſhed-in the year 1439. The 
preſent church was built by Sir Chriſtoper Wren, after the fire of London, 
which deſtroyed the old church: and it is not only ſaid to be Sir Chriſtopher's | 
maſter- piece; but that Italy cannot produce a modern edifice qual to this in 
taſte, proportion, and beau. 

The ſteeple riſes ſquare to a conſiderable height, and i is het ſurrounded with a 
baluſtrade; within which riſes a very light and elegant tower in two ſtages, the 
firſt adorned with Corinthian, and the ſecond with Compoſite columns, and 
covered with a dome; from which riſes the vane. The outſide of this church 
is plain and void of ornament; but in the center of the roof is a large dome, 
which cannot however be ſeen to advantage, as it is hid by the Manſion-houſe. 
The encomiums beſtowed on this church are for its interior beauties ; where 

the dome is finely proportioned to the church, and divided into ſmall compart- 
ments, decorated with Front elegance, and crowned with a lanthorn: 2: the roof, 
ie Nee Rs. e alſo 
* A ſcheme fo is Di has r view bot to en the Wine 
n mentioned, bees by Ms TT. 25 2 vie : che ron bay Grefley's jeg opiate 


| + We are told of a gentleman in one of the nor- vol. II. p. 94. 
ern counties, who every oo took a Journey to] t Gwynn's London andWeſtmin, Improved, p. 101. 
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This is a rectory, dedicated to St. Stephen the martyr, in 


* 


corrupted into Shere-hD g. 5 SE S389 ei ih 
St. Swi- At the ſouth weſt angle of St. Swithin's-lane in Cannon-ſtreet ſtands the 
thin's Pariſh church dedicated to St. Swithin, who was biſhop of . Wincheſter, chan- 


church. 


The advowſon of this church appears anciently to have been in the prior and 
convent of Tortington, in the dioceſe of Chicheſter, in whom it continued till 
the diſſolution of their monaſtery; when coming to the crown, Henry VIII. in 
the year 1540, granted it, together with a ſtately manſion on the north ſide, to 
John earl of Oxford. It afterward paſſed through ſeveral hands, and was 
rn length purchaſed by the company of ' Salters, in whom the advowſon fill 
„„ PHE HE IPOUT EE DUUOQUT. 200 „ 
Too this pariſh is united that of St. Mary Bothaw , whoſe church, before the 
fire of London, ſtood on the eaſt fide, and about the middle of Turnwheel-lane, 
between London-ſtone and Wallbrook corner near Dowgate-hill, and took its 
additional name from its vicinity to a Boat-Haw, or boat builder's-yard, in that 
„ . TT 0 
London © Cloſe under the wall of St. Swithin's church is placed a ſtone, more remarkable 
Kone, by its name of London ſtone, than by its appearance. In Stowe's time this 
ſtone was, as he informs us, fixed upright in the ground on the ſouth ſide of the 
ſtreet near the channel; and was ſo well faſtened with bars of iron as to ſecure 
it effectually from being damaged by carriage. 
This ſtone, like thoſe of Stone henge on Saliſbury plain, is of unknown anti- 
quity ; and it is worthy of admiration that more care has been taken 40 preſerye 
the ſtone itſelf, than the hiſtory of it. The moſt reaſonable conjectures _”_ | 
w_ © 441 3 | : . . 81 
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Chap. XXIX. WALLBROOK WARD. 4 
' oiven this ſtone a Roman origin; for as the antient Roman colony extended 
| re the river no higher than Cheapſide *, and Watling ſtreet was the principal 
ſtreet, or Prætorian way; it has been ſuppoſed with great probability that this 
tone was the center from which they began to compute their diſtances, to their 
ſeveral ſtations throughout England. Another ſuppoſition framed upon this, is, 
that from this ſtone public proclamations and notices might have. been antiently 


of people, and the lord-mayor among the reſt ; and ſtriking his. ſword upon it, 
id, Now is Mortimer lord of this city. | n 
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through Southwark into London, he marched to this ſtone amidſt a great confluence 
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HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
or 


London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark. 


B O O K Ill. 
A Survey of the BoRO OH of SouTHwarx ; including the adjoin- 
ing pariſhes of ROTHERHITHE), NEWINGTON, and Lauren, 


1 


— 
. Ws 


CHAP. 1. 2 . 


SOUTHWARK: 


— 


_—_— 


* 


HE borough of South naturally comes under conſideration imme- 
diately 2 — the city of London properly ſo called, though it is ſeparated 
from it by the river Thames, and though ſituated in another county; as being 

under the juriſdiction of the chief magiſtrate of London, and as being a ward of 
the city without the walls on the ſouth, as Portſoken is on the eaſt, and Far- 
ringdon Without on the weſt *. The neighbourhood of this borough to the 
1 of London occaſioned a connection in their affairs that would not warrant 
a ſeparation of their hiſtory; and even there the occaſion for mentioning it has 

but ſeldom occurred. 

Fitent, The borough of Southwark compethende the pariſhes of st. Olave, St. Sa- 
viour, St. George, St. Thomas, and-Chriſt- church; which, together with the 
adjacent pariſhes, compoſe that part of the diſtrict 3 the bill of mortality, 
ſituate ſouth of the river Thames, in the hundreds of Kingſton and Brixton, and 
county of Surrey. The length of the borough in its largeſt extent, following 
the courſe of the river to which the direction of the principal ſtreets conform, 

J from Vauxhall bridge to the eaſt end of Holding-firect Rotherhithe, is, accord- 

ing 
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he computed; down the high ſtreet leading from London bridge is, as may 
well be ſuppoſed the broadeſt part. However as the river forms ſo great an 
elbow between London bridge and Weſtminſter bridge, that the direction of 
theſe two bridges is nearly at right angles with each other; that circumſtance, with. 
the intermediate bridge at Blaekfriars, will probably cauſe all the ground compre- 
hended between the Circus, the river, and the two extream bridges, to be covered 
with buildings within a few years to come: when St. George's fields will no more. 
reſemble fields than Goodman's- fields do at preſent *. 5 


By virtue of the grant of Edward VI. formerly mentioned +, Southwark has 
ever ſince been ſubje& to the lord- mayor, who has under him a ſteward and 
bailiff, the former of whom holds a court of record every Monday at St. Mar- 
garet's hill, for all debts, damages, and treſpaſſes, within his limits; and the 
ſord-mayor proclaims Southwark fair on the 19th of September. Nevertheleſs. 
though the inhabitants of this borough are by expreſs words placed under the 


fame circumſtances as the citizens of London, yet the intention of this roya 
grant has not taken place, as will appear by the memorial in the note 7. 


d. B. II. p. 664. LE 
F Vid. B. I. p. 125, and Appendix No. XL. 

An abſtract of a memorial preſented to the right 
honourable the lord-mayor, and as a petition to 
the court of common- council, to deſire the aid 
of that court in ſupport of the ancient rights of the 
Borough of Southwark: by H Williams, one 
of the conſtables of the ſaid borough. - 5 


Southwark, 14 Feb. 1761. 
To the right honourable the lord-mayor. 


Your lordſhip being now entered on the high and 


important office, ſo honourably conferred on you by 
almoſt the unanimous ſuffrages of one of the fulleſt 
aſſemblies ever held on that occaſion, it need not be 
{aid that it becomes your duty, as it is doubtleſs your 
intention, to be the guardian and protector of all thoſe 
ancient rights and privileges carefully handed down 
by their anceſtors to the citizens of London. 
It is with concern obferved, that there ſhould be 
ſo ſoon an occaſion to trouble your lordſhip with re- 
cent inſtances, in which it is apprehended, theſe an- 
cient _ have been invaded in the proclamation of 
his preſent majeſſy. | En | 
Firſt, in that ancient franchiſe granted to the city 
of London in the borough of douthwark, which, 
without enumerating former grants, was, by the 
great charter of confirmation, ſo. lately as the 15th 
year of king Charles II. fully confirmed to the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens of London. wh 
By this grant, which has received a parliamentary 
fanction, the ſaid corporation are inveſted with all 
manner of royal rights and prerogatives, in and over 
the town and . borough,of Southwark, in as full a 
manner, as 1f the ſame were in the king's hands, In 
particular, to have all manner of liberties, cuſtoms, 


R 


* 


The 


treaſures, waifs, eſtrays, eſcheats, fines, and forfei- 


tares, view of frankpledge, &c. Alſo to have all 
goods, chattels of traitors,. felons, fugitives, &c. 
together with all manner of ſuits, perſonal actions, 
&c. and the execution of all- writs, commands, at- 
tachments, warrants, &c. by their ſheriffs, and other 
officers. The ferjeants at mace for the city to arreſt 
for debt in. the Borough, in the ſame manner as they 
do in London. „ | 
The city magiſtrates to have the aſſay and aſſize of 
wine, bread, beer, victuals, and every thing ſet to 
ſale, together with the puniſhment and correction of 
all perſons dealing therein. Alſo to take and arreſt 
all thieves, felons, and other criminals, found in the 
borough, and to commit them to Newgate, until: 
delivered by due courſe of Jaw. | 

The mayor, recorder, and aldermen, who are juſ- 
tices in London, are alſo conſtituted the juſtices for 


the borough, where they are to exerciſe the ſame 


juriſdiction as they do in London. And all and ſin- 
gular the inhabitants of the ſaid borough to be under 
the magiſtracy and government of the mayor and 
officers of London, in the ſame manner as the inha- 
bitants of the ſaid city be. And, laſtly, the ſheriff 
of Surrey, and all other the king's officers and mini- 


ſters, are expreſsly prohibited from any ways inter- 
meddling in the ſaid borough. 


It is not intended to ſhew the impropriety, as well 
as inconvenience, that the conſtables and. other inha- 
bitants of this city franchiſe are under, by their be- 
ing ſubje& to two ſeparate unconnected juriſdictions, 
each of which may aſſume to command, their atten- 
dance at different places at the ſame time; nor'yet to 
expatiate on the hardſhips of their being ſummoned 
to attend out of their borough, the commands of 
ſuch, as they have at ſeveral quarter ſefli>ns held by 

| ; 2 ur: 


"> - 
= 4 

Principal ed 

ſtreets. mian-ſtreet, Long 


3 * 


* 


ſey, corruptly Barnaby- ſtreet. 


St. Mar. The High- ſtreet which is frequently 
garet's weſt ſide is chiefly occupied by butchers, leads from London: bridge to St. Mar- 


hill. 


Him, to their great trouble and expence, to a con- 


principle Black-friars precinct was lately reſtored, to 


themſelves injured by being ſubje& to two ſeparate 
juriſdictions, may it not be ſaid, it becomes the city's 


garet's hill; where formerly ſtood a church dedicated to St. Margare 


HISTORY OFT LONDON, &c. 


The principal ſtreets in Southwark, are, the Borough, or High- ſtreet, Black. 
lang, Kent-ſtreet, Tooley, or St. Olave's-ſtr 1 


Book III. 
et, and Bermond- 
called the Borough, and Which on the 


t; on whoſe 


{cite is now erected a court of juſtice, which court-houſe ſtands on a ſmall colo- 
nade that leads to a tavern, over which is the court- room where the ſteward for 


your predeceſſors, been informed had no ſort of au- 
thority over them, | 

The particular indignity offered to the city of Lon- 
don, now to be pointed out, is, that whereas, when 
the preſent conſtables were ſworn in, under the au- 
thority of the city of London, * had an aſſurance 
given them, that county officers had no juriſdiction 
over them; nevertheleſs they were all ſummoned, 
under large penalties, the firſt of this month, to at- 
tend the county ſheriff to proclaim the king through 
the boroughwick. | 

As there is a bailiff appointed by the city, under 


the lord-mayors, for the government of the borough 
(which officer, who is now living, it is rota 


ordſhip's judgment whether ſuch officer was not the 


proper perſon to perform this duty, as well pre- 
ide at the elections for members of parliament, or 
execute the other duties appertaining to that impor- 
tant office? For by what legal power can an officer 
execute any part of his office in a place the law ex- 
reſsly declares he ſhall no ways intermeddle; or 
ow can he aſſume an authority to ſummon, under 


ere his late majeſty,) it is ſubmitted to your 


1 penalties, conſtables, or any inhabitants of 


uch a place, not only to attend in, but to follow 


ſiderable diſtance from their habitations, if he is ex- 


duty, in ſupport of the citizens rights, to fulfil the 
intentions of their charters, which fo expreſsly pro. 
hibits the county ſheriff from any ways intermeddlin 

in this city franchiſe : more eſpecially if it be a fa, 
that this officer has, on a legal trial, been proved 
to have no right to exerciſe any juriſdiction therein, 


The following are part of tbe encroachments on the city 
juriſdiction, and the privileges of the inhabitant; 
| of the borough of Southwark, referred to in their peti- 


tion. | 


iſt, The licencing public-houſes by the county 
magiſtrates. L 

zd. Their acting as magiſtrates of the borough, 
and holding ſeſſions in the town hall. 

3d. 'Their interfering in the government of the 
borough fair, granted by royal charter to the city of 
London. | | ; 

_ 4th. Their exerciſing juriſdiction over the borough 
conſtables, and taking upon them to ſwear them into 
that office a ſecond time, and alſo ſwearing in con- 
ſtables. by their own authority, upon deaths or re- 
movals. ; þ 16 \ 

5th. The ſheriff of Surry exerciſing juriſdiction in 
the ſaid borough, and ſummoning the conſtables and 
other inhabitants to attend (contrary to the royal char- 
ters) the reſpective ſeſſions held by the county magi- 


preſsly prohibited from exercifing any kind of juriſ- 
dition over them ? " a 

It has been ſaid, that ſuppoſing the city of Lon- 
don hath not hitherto exerciſed an excluſive juriſdic- 
tion in the borough, they cannot, for that reaſon, 
maintain ſuch a power; even although it ſhould ap- 
pear, by the original grants, they are inveſted there-. 
with. This objection, it is preſumed, is anſwered 
by that part of the city charter, which declares they 
ſhalLloſe no privilege for non u/e or even abuſe. Lord 
Coke in his 4th inſtitute, ſays, there is a moſt 
«© beneficial ſtatute made for the preſervation of the 
« Jiberties and franchiſes of the city of London, that 
they ſhall enjoy their whole liberties, with this 
« clauſe, Licet non fucrent, vel abu fuerent, and not- 
„ withſtanding any ftatute to the contrary.“ On this 


the city freedom, which had, time immemorial, 
claimed and maintained that exemption. 


Therefore, as there are many citizens that are in- 


habitants in the borough, who particularly think 


ſtrates, at different parts of the county. . a 
Sth. The ſheriff and marſhal court officers arreſting 
for debt in the borough. 1 | 
7th. The compelling the inhabitants of the borough 
to contribute toward the county rate, to pay the 
county coroner, who is prohibited any juriſdiction in 
'the borough, and to repair bridges, gaols, &c. all 
of which are upheld and repaired by the city of Lon- 
don. | $4 
8th. The quartering ſoldiers in the borough, 
which, as a franchiſe and one of the city wards, it is 
preſumed ought to be exempted from that burden. 
gth. The king's miniſters and officers of the coun- 
ty of Surry, taking upon them the power of ordering 
and governing the borough militia, which, it is allo 
preſumed, ought to be ſolely ſubject to the lord- 
mayor, as chief magiſtrate of this ancient city fran · 
chiſe. 6 8 "$3 
P. S. As the city have already had a part of 
their rights abridged in the borough, if ſome. me- 
thods are not ſpeedily taken to enforce their juriſdic- 
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(St ͤͤ ˙ ˙!l ÜÄ 714 | 
the city of London holds a court of record every Monday, for all debts, damages, 


and treſpaſſes within his limits. On the front of this edifice is the ſtatue of 


6871 


king Charles II. under which is the following inſcription : 89 + RA 


Combuſtum anno 1670, re-adificatum anno 1685, & 1686, Jacobo Smyth, 
Mil. & Roberto Geffery, Mil. Prætoribus. Impenſis S. P. & L. 


There are alſo three court-leets held in the Borough: for it contains three 


liberties or manors, viz. the great liberty, the guildable, and the king's manor, 
in which-are choſen conſtables, aleconners, &c. with other buſineſs peculiar to 


ſuch courts. Court-leets are likewiſe kept at Bermondſey, Rotherhithe, and 


Lambeth. © | 


From this court houſe, directly ſouthward, viing a ſpacious, wide, and. well 


inhabited ſtreet of ſubſtantial tradeſmen and inn-keepers, which, as far as the 


ſouth-weſt corner of St. George's church, is called St. Margaret's-hill. On the ug. 


eaſt ſide of this ſtreet is the Marſhalſea priſon and court; in which are confined ſea-court 
andpri- 
ſon 


all perſons committed for crimes at ſea, as pirates, &c. and for debt by land: 
The judges of the court are, the lord ſteward of the king's houſhold ; a ſteward 
of the court, who muſt be a barriſter at law; and a deputy ſteward. In all 
civil actions, tried in this court, both the plaintiff and the defendant muſt belong 


to his majeſty's houſhold. The perſons confined in this priſon for crimes at ſea . 


are tried at the Old Bailey. In the ſame priſon is the Palace court, with a 


juriſdiction that extends 12 miles round the palace of Weſtminſter, the city of 


London excepted : and debtors within any part of Weſtminſter, and 12 miles 
round, may be arreſted and carried to this priſon for a debt of 40s. Actions for 
debt are tried inthis court every Friday ; and there are the ſame judges as in the 
Marſhalſea- court. But in this court neither plaintiff nor defendant muſt belong 
to his majeſty's houſhold. The buildings are run much to decay: but there is 
a ſpacious and convenientcourt room. FT 1 


From St. George's church the high ſtreet is called Blackman- ſtreet; and at King's 
the ſouth weſt end of this ſtreet, at the angle where the new road turns off to Bench 
the Circus in St. George's fields, is ſituated the King's Bench priſon. This is a? _ 


place of confinement for debtors ; and for thoſe ſentenced by the court of King's 


Bench to ſuffer impriſonment for libels and other miſdemeanors ; but thoſe who 


an purchaſe. the liberties have the benefit of walking through a part of the 
*arough, and in St. George's-fields. "ET 


of 


vade the city rights is not vigorouſly oppoſed, they | or he ſhould not be ſworn in mayor; but his lordſhip 
ay ſhortly be as totally loſt there, as they at preſent | replying with becoming ſpirit, that rather than give 


em to be on Great Tower-hill, This appeared 
hen Sir Daniel Lambert and Mr, Alderman Raw. out being ſworn ; this extraordinary order was no 


Tower conſtables, and other Tower officers, had, | the borough is the only place where conſtables, wha 
on theſe occaſions, taken poſſeſſion of the whole hill; are admitted and ſworn in under one juriſdiction, are 


up any of the city rights, he would return back with- 


linſon were ſworn in lord-mayors; for not only the | longer inſiſted on. It is humbly apprehended, that 


but when Sir Daniel Lambert entered thereon, it is | ſummoned to attend apother, eſpecially out of their 


laid a meſſage was ſent him, that as he was without | own precints, 
the City liberties, the city drum muſt ceaſe beating, | 
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682 
— This priſon is ſituated in a fine air; but all proſpect of the fields, even "SY 
the uppermoſt windows, is excluded by the height of the walls with which it iz 


K. Tho- 


1 


HISTORY OF LONDON, &. Bokly, 


ſurrounded. It conſiſts of two rows of ſmall houſes, forming a ſtreet between 


them, where the priſoners open ſhops and follow their profeſſions. At one end 


of this range is a larger houſe called the State-houſe, where thoſe priſoners who 
can afford it are accommodated with more agreeable apartments than in the other 
parts of the priſon. Oppoſite the State-houſe is a neat chapel ; and beyond them 
is a large open ſpot of ground which is converted into a public garden. It is 2 


new erection within theſe laſt ten or twelve years; and the marſhal, who has the 


cuſtody of the priſon, has a handſome houſe at one end. Priſoners in other 
Jails may remove hither by a Habeas Corpus. 8 


About the middle of the Borough high ſtreet, on the eaſt ſide, ſtands the large 


mas's hoſ- noble charitable foundation called St. Thomas's hoſpital. This hoſpital is traced 


pital. 


Chriſt, and Bridewell. The Orders publiſhed in 15 


tients. Theſe gates open into a very neat ſquare court, encompaſſed on three 


as far back as the year 1207, when the priory of St. Mary Overy's being deſtroyed 
by fire, the canons erected an hoſpital near the ſpot for the celebration of divine 
ſervice until their monaſtery could be rebuilt. In the year 1215, this hoſpital, 
by the conſent of Peter de la Roche biſhop of Wincheſter, was removed for the 
greater convenience of air and water, to a place, where Richard, prior of Ber- 
mondſey, but two years before,: had built an almonry, or alms-houſe, for the 
reception of indigent children and neceſſitous proſelytes. The hoſpital was now 
dedicated to St. Thomas the Apoſtle, and endowed with land to the amount of 
3431. per annum; from which time it was held of the abbot of Bermondſey, 
until the diſſolution of the religious houſes, when. it fell into the hands of 
Henry VIII. | ih a TE e | 
When the corporation of London purchaſed the manor of Southwark of king 
Edward VI. in 1551, this hoſpital was immediately repaired, and enlarged, 
and, in the November following receiving into it 250 fick and helpleſs objects, 
ſtill retained its original name of St. Thomas. The king in 1553, by a charter 
dated June 6th 7 Edw. VI. incorporated the mayor, commonalty, and citizens 
of London, as governors of the four hoſpitals of St. Thomas, St. Bartholomew, 
„by the corporation, for 
the government of theſe hoſpitals, are inſerted in the Addenda, following the 
Appendix. VV N 2 by 
Though this hoſpital eſcaped the great fire in 1666, yet great part of its poſ- 
ſeſſions were then deſtroyed ; and two other fires, that afterward happened in 
Southwark, reduced it to great diſtreſs. The building grew old and wanted 
repairs, and the funds on which it depended for ſupport failed: however in 
1699 the governors opened a ſubſcription for rebuilding it upon a more exten- 
five plan, which was executed at different times, and compleated in the year 1732- 
The hoſpital now confiſts of three quadrangles or ſquare courts. In the front 
next the ſtreet is a handſome pair of large iron gates, with a door of the ſame 
work on each fide for the convenience of foot paſſengers. Theſe are faſtened on 
the ſides to ſtone piers, on each of which is a ſtatue repreſenting one of the pa- 
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ſides with a colonade, ſurrounded with benches next the wall, for people wn 
to fit down. On the ſouth under an empty niche is the following inſcription. 


« This building on the ſouth ſide of this court, containing three wards, was 
«« erected at the charge of Thomas Frederick of London, Eſq; a worthy 
*« governor and liberal benefactor to this hoſpital, Anno 1708.” _ 

Under the ſame kind of niche on the oppoſite fide is this inſcription, 
« This building on the north ſide of this court, containing three wards, 
«© was erected at the charge of Thomas Guy, Eſq; citizen and Stationer 


« of London, a worthy governor and bountiful benefactor to this hoſpi- 
ce tal, Anno 1707.” | e 
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Ihle center of the principal front, facing the ſtreet, is of ſtone : on the top is. k 

| a clock under a {mall circular pediment, and beneath that king Edward. YI. © 
. holding a gilt ſcepter in his right hand, and the charter in his left. A little in 
f lower, in niches on each fide, is a man with a crutch, and a ſick woman; and 4 
e under them, in other niches, a man with a wooden leg, and a woman with her Ky 
a arm in a ſling. Over the niches are feſtoons, and between the laſt- mentioned 1 
> figures the king's arms in relievo. Under which is this inſcription : AY 
« King Edward the Sixth, of pious memory, in the year of our Lord 1552, 3 | 
founded and endowed this hoſpital of St. Thomas the Apoſtle, together Fo 

g « with the hoſpitals of Chriſt and Bridewell in London.“ SE: 1 
Underneath is a paſſage into the ſecond quadrangle, which is built with colo- 13 
; nades, except on the north fide, where the front of the chapel is adorned with | = 
' lofty pilaſters of the Corinthian order, placed on high pedeſtals : on the top is a L 1 
N pediment, as well as in the center of the eaſt and weſt ſides, and above the 3 | | 
piazzas the fronts of the wards are ornamented with handſome Ionic pilaſters. Ss 
In the center of this court ſtands the ſtatue of king Edward VI. upon a lofty ſtone = 
: pedeſtal, upon which is the following inſcription in capitals : | + 11 
ö e 4 
Of King EpwaRD the Sixth, By 

A moſt excellent Prince, ; By 

Of exemplary Piety and Wiſdom YH 
above his years; ; 4 
| The glory and ornament of his age, 4 f 
and moſt munificent founder 4 

| Of this hoſpital, © 
| Was erected at the expence 3 1 | 
| Of CuARLES Joyce, Efquire, 4 0 

in the year MDCCXXXVII. 


On the oppoſite face of the pedeſtal is the ſame infcription in Latin, This 
ſtatue is ſurrounded with iron rails. a 8 
482 5 Ia 
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zn] the middle of the caſt fide of this court is a ſpacious paſſage into the next, 


1 


HISTORY: 0 F LON DON, &c. Book Ill. 


the ſtructure above being ſupported by rows of columns. The buildings in the 
third court are older than the others, and are entirely ſurrounded with a colo. 
nade, above which they are adorned with a kind of long flender Ionic Pilaſters, 
with very ſmall capitals. In the center is a ſtone ſtatue of Sir Robert Clay. 
ton, dreſſed in his robes as lord-mayor, ſurrounded with iron rails: upon the 
welt fide of the pedeſtal are his arms in relievo, and on the ſouth fide the follow. 
ing inſcription: | Jͤ I.. 2 | 

« To Sir Robert Clayton, knight, born in Northamptonſhire, citizen and 
lord mayor of London, preſident of this hoſpital, and vice preſident of the 
new workhouſe, and a bountiful benefactor to it; a juſt magiſtrate, and 
te brave defender of the liberty and religion of his country. Who (beſides 
4 many other inſtances of his charity to the poor) built the girls ward in 
« Chriſt's hoſpital, gave firſt toward the rebuilding of this houſe 600]. and 
& left by his laſt will 2 300l, to the poor of it. This ſtatue was erected in 
ce his life time by the governors, An. Dom. MDCC]. as a monument of 
& their eſteem of ſo much worth; and to preferve his memory after death, 

« was by them beautified Anno Dom. MDCCXIV.” * | 


f By this noble charity many hundred thouſands of the poor have ſince its founda- 


, 


tion received relief, and been cured of the various diforders to which human nature 


is ſubject; and though the eſtates at firſt belonging to this foundation were ruined, 


yet by the liberal munificence of the citizens ſince that time, the annual diſ- 


Guy's 
hoſpital, 


burſements have of late amounted to near 8900]. The houſe contains 19 wards, 


and 474 beds, which are conſtantly occupied; beſide theſe they have a conſide- 


rable number of out patients. 


Near St. Thomas's hoſpital, on the ſame ſide of the ſtreet, ſtands Guy's hoſpi- | 
tal for the cure of ſick and lame perſons; a foundation noble in itſelf, and 


rendered much mote fo, from the circumſtance of its being built and endowed 
by one perſon. Mr. Thomas Guy was a citizen and: bookſeller of London, who 
from a ſmall beginning amaſſed an immenſe fortune, by induſtry and frugality; 


but more particularly by purchaſing ſeamen's tickets in the reign of Queen 


Anne; and by buying.and ſelling South Sea ſtock in the year 1720. He was 
never married, and had no near relations: therefore toward the cloſe of his lite, 


he reſolved to be the founder of the moſt extenſive charity ever eſtabliſhed by 


ef December 1724. 1 


one man. He was 76 years of age when he formed this reſolution, and having no 
time to loſe, immediately took of the preſident and governors of St. Thomas's 
hoſpital in Southwark, a leaſe of a piece of ground oppoſite to that hoſpital, for 
the term of 999 years, at a ground- rent of gol. a year. As this ſpot was cover- 
ed with ſmall, old, and ill tenanted houſes, he pulled down the buildings in the 
year 1721, and, proceeding with great expedition, cauſed the foundation of the. 
intended hoſpital to be laid the following ſpring; and this vaſt fabric was 


- 


roofed before the death of the founder, which. happened on. the twenty-ſeventh 


4 The 
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The motive that induced Mr. Guy to erect this hoſpital in ſo low and cloſe a 
ſituation, was his deſign of putting it under the management of the governors 
of that of St. Thomas. By the advice of his friends he altered his reſolution; 
but it was then too late to think of chuſing another ſituation, for the building 
was raiſed to the ſecond ſtory: however he rendered the place as agreeable as 
poſſible by its elevation above the neighbouring ſtreete. 5 

The charge of erecting and furniſhing this hoſpital amounted to the ſum of 
18,7931. 16s. great part of which he expended in his life- time; and he left 2 19, 499 l. 
to endow it; both together amounting to 238,2921. 16s. a much larger ſum than 
was ever before left in this kingdom by one fingle perſon to charitable uſes. 

The building conſiſts of two quadrangles beſide the two wings extending to 
the ſtreet, from one to the other of which extend neat iron rails vpon a dwarf . 
wall; in the middle of which are noble iron gates with ſtone piers. . Theſe gates 
open into a ſquare, in the middle of which is 4 brazen ſtatue of the founder, by 
Mr. Scheemakers, dreſſed in his livery gown, very well executec. 
In the front of the pedeſtal is this inſcription: 85 ents 


Tnomas Guy SOLE FOUNDER OF THIS HOSPITAL IN HIS LITE TIME. 
A. D. MDCCXXI, Ma 


On the weſt ſide of the pedeſtal is repreſented in baſſo relievo, the parable of 
the good Samaritan ; on the ſouth fide are Mr. Guy's arms; and on that fide of 
the pedeſtal facing the eaſt, is our Saviour healing the impotent man. 
The ſuperſtructure of this hoſpital has three floors. beſide garrets, and the ſame 
conſtruction runs through the whole building, which is ſo extenſive as to con- 
tain twelve wards, in which are 435 beds: in. ſh>ct. the whole has a'plainneſs 
that becomes the nature of the inſtitution, and at the ſame time a regularity that 
does honour to the builder ; being diſpoſed for the mutual accommodation of the 
lick, and of thoſe who attend them. 4 SOS 2 
On Mr. Guy's death, his executors, in conformity to his laſt will, applied to 
parliament and obtained an act to incorporate themſelves and 51 other gentlemen 
nominated by the teſtator, as governors of the new hoſpital . The charity has 
ever ſince been conducted ſo as to anſwer the benevolent intentions of the 
founder.. ff!!! 8 
At the ſouth eaſt end of Kent-ſtreet is a hoſpital antiently uſed for the recep- Ic. 


preſent belonging to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in London: this is ſtill called 
the Leck hoſpital, and is, with another hoſpital of the ſame nature at King. . 
land in Iſlington pariſh, allotted for the reception of venereal patients. It is a 
_ <q lately rebuilt ; with an old chapel at the ſouth end, and a garden, 
chin 


At the angle where the new road from Weſtminſter bridge parts into two, afytum, ' 
one branch toward Kennington common, and the other to the Circus in St. : 
George's fields; is a large building firſt erected for an inn, but now occupied by. 


. 


Stat. 11. Geo. I. c. 12 


tion and cure of lepers, and, as Stow informs us, was called the Lock; but at hoſpital. 
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excellent charitable inſtitutions were formed, the one a houſe of reformation for 


aid nba pes hoy. called the Magdalen houſe ; and the other a houſe of refuge 


for the maintenance and education of deſtitite or orphan young girls within the 
bills of mortality, called the Aſylum *. Gitls are admitted into this houſe from 


eight to twelve years of age, on producing certificates ſigned by two fubſtantiaj | 
| houſekeepers of the pariſh where they reſide, repreſenting their age and neceſ.. 
"ity. They are regularly and alternately employed in al | 


| {Sang x ; ; ing, knitting, ſewing, 
and in the buſineſs of the kitchen, to which latter employment four are appoint. 


ed weekly, to be with the cook, to aſſiſt her, and to receive from her the neceſ. 


ſary inſtructions in plain cookery, curing proviſions, and other employments of 
the kitchen. They. likewiſe make the beds, clean the rooms, aſſiſt in wathing 
and ironing the linen, and in other honſhold buſineſs, according to their reſpec- 
tive ages and abilities, at the diſcretion of the matron. The chaplain preaches on 
Sundays, and performs the other parts of divine ſervice, and catechiſes the 
children. On the other days of the week prayers are read by the matron or 


teacher; and ſome portion of ſcripture is read by thoſe of the children who are 


beſt able. . | TOES 
On the weſt fide of the, road from Blackfriars. bridge to the Circus in St. 


len houſe. George's fields is the building lately finiſhed for a Magdalen houſe, inſtead of 


that temporary one in Preſcot-ſtreet, Goodman's fields. This building has alrea- 


dy been mentioned on its firſt erection F, it remains therefore only to make ſome 
brief mention of the general purpoſe and economy of the charity. 


The unhappy women, for whoſe benefit this inſtitution was formed, are 
received by petition ; and there is a diſtinction in the wards according to the 


education or behaviour of the perſons admitted : the inferior wards conliſting of 


meaner perſons, and of thoſe degraded for miſbehaviour, Each perſon is em- 
loyed in work or buſineſs according to her ability, and has lach 


which ſum may be increaſed by the bounty of the houſe, as favourable oppor- 


tunities offer, for eſtabliſhing them in the world. The articles of their employ- 


retreat from their diſtreſsful circumſtances. 


ment are, making their own cloaths both linen and woollen; knitting, ſpin- 


ning, making bone lace, black lace, artificial flowers, childrens toys, winding 
ſilk, drawing patterns, making women and childrens ſhoes, mantuas, ſtays, 


coats, &c. but no part of their labour is to be ſold in the houſe, but at ſome other 
place appointed by the committee. In their work, as in every other circum- 


Nance, the utmoſt humanity and tenderneſs are obſerved, that this eſtabliſhment 


may not be thought a houſe of correction, or even of hard labour, but a ſafe 


—_— 


After: the continuance of any woman in the houſe three years, upon the mo- 


deſt and virtuous demeanor and induſtrious conduct of ſuch woman, or upon 
application of her parents or friends, 'or any houſekeeper of ſufficient credit, if 
ſuch friends declare they will forgive her paſt offences, and will provide for her; 


Or 


6 


* 


* id. p. : f p. 466. 
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"a public charity, and known by the name of the Aſylum. In the year 1758 "wh 


part of the 
benefit ariſing from her labour and ingenuity as the committes judge ſhe deſerves; 


„ . „ 


cha. 1 4 0 U, T H W A R 1 r | ab 
arif ſuch houſekeeper will receive ſuch woman 'as a ſervant; i in either of theſe — 
caſes the governors diſcharge them with a diſcretionary bounty. 

Every woman. placed in a ſervice from this houſe, and who continues one 
whole year in ſuch ſervice, to the entire approbation of her maſter or miſtreſs, 
upon its being made appear to the ſatisfaction of the committee, they give the 
woman a gratuity as a reward for her good behaviour. 

On the ſouth bank of the Thames, near St. Olave's hack, is Ae the Bridge 
Bridge houſe; by which we are to underſtand ſeveral large buildings, erected. ag dens. 
ſtore houſes for timber, ſtone, and other materials for repairing London. bridge. 
It ſeems to have had its foundation with the bridge itſelf, and had formerly ſeve- 
ral granaries, for the ſervice of the city in a time of ſcarcity ; and alſo; ten ovens 
for baking bread, for the relief of the poor citizens: but theſe granaries are now 
applied to the uſe of the cornfactors, who here lay in conſiderable quantities of 
corn. The bridge houſe is under the management of the bridge-maſters, whole 
office is to look after the reparation of the bridge. 

Near London bridge, on the north ſide of Tooley-ſtreet, ſtands the pariſh Se, 
church of St. Olave Southwark. Though the time when a church was firſt march. 
erected in this place cannot be diſcovered, yet it is mentioned fo early as the 
year 1281. However, part of the old church falling down in 1736, and the 
reſt being in a ruinous condition, the pariſhioners applied to parliament for a 
power to \rebuild it, which being granted *, the church was taken down in the 
ſummer of the year 1737, and the preſent ſtructure finiſhed in 1739. 

It conſiſts of a plain body ſtrengthened with ruſtic quoins ; the door is well 
proportioned without ornament, and the windows are placed in three ſeries; 
the loweſt upright, but conſiderably broad; thoſe above them circular, and 
others on the roof large and ſemicircular. The tower conſiſts of three ſtages; 
the uppermoſt of which is much diminiſhed; in this is the clock, and in the 
ſtages below are large windows. The top of the tower is ſurrounded by a 
ſoubſtantial baluſtrade; and there i is a plain uniform ſimplicity through the whole 
building. The living is a rectory in the gift of the crown. 

The great increaſe. of the pariſn of St. Olave, abovementioned, particularly st. John 
that part now called Horſley-down, and which being written Horſe- down by Horley - 
Stow, was moſt probably then a large field for the grazing. of cattle; occa- 
fioned Horſley-down to be erected into a pariſh. by the name of St. John the 
Evangeliſt; to whom the church is dedicated. This is one of the 0 new churches 
ordered to be built by act of parliament +; and an act was paſſed for making a 
proviſion. for the miniſter T. The pariſh being taken out of: that of St. Olave, 
is alſo in the gift of the crown. 

The body of the church is enlightened by two ranges of windows; with a 
Venetian one in the center. The tower riſes: ſquare, with a baluſtrade on the 
top: from whence riſes a ſpire, which is well wrought and would have appeared 
properly diminiſhed, had not the architect 0 endeaveured to give. it the 
teſemblance of an 1 Tonic fluted column. ' 

wy 5 : A little 
©. tear 10 Geo. II. c. 18. I Stat. 9 Ann. c. 22, &c. , Bo Geo. Ne. 16; 
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SR” A little to the weſt of the ſouth end of London bridge ſtands à church of 


St. Sa - 2 
viour's, 
or St. 


ary 
Overy's. 


% any ſingle woman from having acceſs to, and liber- 
- * ty to withdraw from, his houſe at pleafure, — That . 


<« woman that is willing to reform, —Not to receive 


— antiquity well known by the name of St. Mary. Overy's, though called St. 
aviour's in the ſtatute book. On the fpot where it is built, it is ſaid there was 

antiently a priory of nuns founded by one Mary, the owner of a ferry over the 
river Thames, before the building of London bridge: hence we are furniſhed 
with the obvious derivation of the preſent name, which appears to have been 


briginally, St. Mary of the Ferry, or St. Mary of Ferry's, and at length as we 


now find it, St. Mary / Overy's. Some time after, the priory” was converted 


Into a college of prieſts ; but that eſtabliſhment, as well as the former, provin 


of no long duration, it was in the year 1106 founded by two Norman knights, 
and the biſhop of Wincheſter, for canons regular. This edifice was deſtroyed 
by fire about the year 1207 ; but it being ſoon after rebuilt, Peter de la Roche, 


biſhop of Wincheſter, added to it a ſpacious chapel, which he dedicated to St. 
Mary Magdalen ; and this being afterward appointed for the uſe of the inhabi- 
tants, it at laſt became their pariſh church. f 1 


On the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, the pariſhes of St. Mary Magdalen, 


and St. Margaret, purchaſed the conventual church of king Henry; and were 
the next year united by act of parliament, and the church being then repaired, 


was called by the new name of St. Saviour's. The rectory is in the gift of the 


pariſh. <A E | „ | 
Both the conſtruction and extent of this Gothic ſtructure reſemble a cathedral 


more than a pariſh church. The length'is 260 feet, and that of the crofs iſle 


109: the breadth of the body is 54 feet, and the height of the tower, including 

the pinnacles, is 150 feet. The conſtruction of the windows, entrances, and 
every other part, is purely in the Gothic ſtyle, except a modern door, which is 
neither Gothic, nor agreeable to the rules of any other architecture. The tower, 


which is ſquare, and well proportioned, is ſupported by maſſy pillars over the 


meeting of the middle and croſs ifles; it is crowned with battlements, and has a 
tall lender pinnacle at each corner. This church is noted for having a fine peal 
of bells. „ o0WQTS . % TS 1, Ty, 


Near this church, in the place now called Bankſide from its ſituation, were 


formerly the ſtews or public bawdy houſes, licenced and regulated by the 


biſhops of Wincheſter : the conſtitutions for the government of which were con- 


firmed by parliament in the 8 Henry II. . 

Theſe ſtews, or bawdy-houſes, in the year 1381, were plundered by Wat 

Tyler; at which time it appears they were kept by Flemiſh bawds. In the _ 
. /. BHD FOI AG OTH DCU MIGOEDE & © ns þ. 192 1506, 


A 
— 


* Among theſe regulations were the following arti- | * any woman that is devoted to religion, nor any 
cles, as preſerved by Stop. 3 «© man's wife. No woman to take money for lying 

e That no ftewholder ſhall moleft; or obſtruRt | © with a man, unleſs it be for a whole night. No 
«© man to be artfully deluded into a ſtew, -- That the 
| © ſeveral ſtews be ſearched weekly, by the bailiff, 


< no ſtew-keeper permit any woman to board in his] conſtables, c. That no ſtewholder enter tain any 
*© houſe. —To take no more for a woman's apartment, | woman that has the perilous infirmity of burning, 
« than fourteen pence per week.—Not to keep open. | ©* nor to ſell bread, ale, fleſh, fiſh, wood, coal, or 


« his doors on holidays. Not to detain any fingle 1* any victuals, &c.“ 


as 


8 r — 


Gee | s O U HWA RK. om © 


Adjoining to where this church now ſtands was founded in 1082 a priory, or 
Richard II. demiſed it in 1380; and in the year 1399, the priory being converted 


called St; Savory's mill and dock, to Sir Thomas Pope; who built a large houſe 


defended by plain iron rails. The door caſe, which is Ionic, has a circular pedi- 


„ 


1506, they were, A ne of Henry VII. mut up; but, 1 re-opened en 
after, their number was reduced from eighteen to twelve: in the year 1 $40 War 
were, by proclamation of Henry VIII. entirely ſuppreſſe. N 2) 

A priſon denominated the Clink was, erected for the puniſhment of 1 . 
committed in that diſtrict. | This priſon is ſtill in being, and the Sd 
Wincheſter's Reward tries on of debt, damage or treſpaſs in the liberty, for: N 
ny ſum. 

f No the auth: * . corner fe” ee vulgarly called Bornaby+ st. Mary 

ſtreet, ſtands the church of St. Mary Magdalen. The village of Bermondſey Magda- i 
was antiently a royal manor; and it appears from the Conqueror's ſurvey that bed, =_ 
church of the ſame name was ſituated in this place in the time of the Saxons. i. 


abbey, by Alwine Child, a citizen of London; which priory being an alien and 
a cell to one in France, was among other foreign foundations, ſequeſtered by 
Edward III. anno 1371, who conſtituted Richard Denton, an Engliſmman, 
prior thereof; in conſideration of which, and the ſum of two hundred marks, | 


into an abbey, pope Boniface appointed John Atteibgrough the firſt avi; 
thereof, 

At the diſſolution of this 7 of St. Saviour, Henry VIII. ſold the - convent. 
with all the appurtenances, lands, fiſheries, mill, and dock, now corruptly 


upon the ground on which the convent ſtood. This houſe aftetward became the- | 
refidence of the earls of Suſſex, who were obliged to build a place for public 
worſhip; which was done on or near the place where the church now rr I 
The preſent edifice was built in 1680, at the charge of the pariſh; ; and is a 8 
plain ſtructure, 76 feet long, 61 feet broad, 30 feet high to the we" 
and 87 feet to the top of the ſtceple.. The walls are brick, covered with ſtucco, 
and the door caſes and arched windows are caſed with ſtone; the tower which 
riſes ſquare is covered with a dome, on which ſtands a turret ſupporting a ball 
and vane. The advowſon of this church is in lay hands. 

At the ſouth eaſt corner of the ftreet called St. Margaret's-hill is the pariſh s.. 
church of St. George; the antiquity of which is recorded as early as the year iow ; 
1122, when Thomas Arderne gave it to the abbot. and monks of Bermondſey. TT. 
The benefice is a rectory in the gift of the crown. 

The preſent church was built in 1734 in conſequence of an act of parliament 
paſſed for that purpoſe * Ihe aſcent to the great door is by a flight of ſteps, 


ment, ornamented with the heads of cherubims in clouds; and on each fide of 
this pediment, which reaches to the height of the roof, the front is adorned with 
a baluſtrade and vaſes. From this part the tower riſes plain, ſtrengthened with ruſtic 
quoins, as is the body of the building, and on the corners of the tower are again | 
placed vaſes. F rom hence are raiſed a ſeries of Ionic columns ſupporting the oy --——— 
" 4 >. : baſe „ 

5 * Stat. 6. Ges. II. 1 Le | | \, 
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= baſe of the ſpire, which has. ribs on the angles, and openings in all the faces, 
The top is crowned with a ball, from which riſes the. vane. 5 
Mist. Oppoſite to St. George's church there ſtood formerly a magnificent houſe be. 
longing to the duke of Suffolk; which coming into the hands of king Henry VIII. 
he converted it into a mint, the name of which ſtill remains to the neighbour. | 
hood. For many years this mint continued a noted aſylum for inſolvent debtor, 
and for fraudulent perſons, who, taking refuge there with their effects, ſet "I 
creditors at defiance ; until the pretended privilege of the place was annulled by 
the legiſlature®. FVV 
gt. Tho- On the north ſide of St. Thomas's-ſtreet, and contiguous to the hoſpital of 
mas's the ſame name, ſtands the pariſh church of St. Thomas, originally erected for 
N 2 the uſe of the hoſpital; but the number of inhabitants having greatly increaſed 
in the precinct of that hoſpital, it was judged neceſſary to make the church 
parochial for their uſe, and to erect a chapel in the hoſpital for the uſe of the 
patients. This church is therefore neither a rectory, vicarage, nor donative, 
but a ſort of impropriation in the gift of the hoſpital 
The chureh is a plain brick building, enlightened by one ſeries of large win- 
dows, and the corners ſtrengthened and adorned with ruſtic, as are the corners of 
the tower. The principal door has. a cornice ſupported by ſcrolls with a circular 
ediment ; and the tower, inſtead of a baluſtrade, is crowned with a blocking 
courſe of the Attic kind. _ Cr! eas bills di 
Cris On the welt fide of the road leading from Black-friars bridge to the Circus in 
St. George's fields is fituated Chriſt's church, founded by Mr. John Marſhal, 


Durch. | | | 
of the Borough, Gent. in 1627, who endowed it with Gol. per annum toward ; 
the maintenance of a miniſter. In 1670 it was made a diſtinct pariſh from St. 1 
Saviour's, and a rectory. The preſent church was built in or about the year 3 
1737, at the expence of the pariſh f, and is a regular well conſtructed building ; 
„with a ſquare tower and turret. - The patronage at preſent is in thirteen. . 
truſtees. E SOT $3” LL OODLE ODAGAIR He 1 : 
— — — — — — — ä oy | — — — 5 V 
| CHA FI. = 
The villages of Rotherhithe, Newington Butts, and Lambeth. en 
THESE though contiguous to the borough of Southwark, ſo as to form of 

I one large ſtraggling town, yet being villages diſtinct from the borough 
they require diſtinction in, the order of their being mentioned. "RT be 
pox. Rotherhithe, vulgarly called Rederiff, and which is deduced from Red-roſe- m 
tithe, hithe, becauſe there was the ſign of the Red Roſe thereF, though Maitland, perhaps an 
on better grounds, | ſuppoſed the name to have a Saxon origin; is a village now 8 
( 


joined to Southwark, and extends down the ſouth bank of the Thames toward 


u. Tid. ꝑ. 284, 322, ane. ÞþF By Stat. 11 Geo, U. e. 31. 1 Pariſh Clerks Remarks, Pe 243» 


- 


\ 
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Deptford. This village is principally inhabited by maſters; of ſhips, ſea-fating * 

men, with artificers and tradeſmen depending upon navigation. The ſtreets 

are in general narrow, which occaſions fires to make great ravages when they 
happen among the combuſtibles in which the inhabitants in general deal. —_ 
theſe diſaſters prove the means of more ſubſtantial improved buildings being 
creded inthe ad of: thoſe dest rü! j 33 

The church of St. Mary Rotherhithe is ſituated near the bank of the g. Mary 
river, about 300 yards to the eaſt of Prince's ſtreet. In 1736 the church, then Rother- 
above 200 years old, was taken down, and a new one built by parlia- he. | 
mentary authority “, which was finiſhed in 1739, of brick ornamented with — 

This is a neat church, conſiſting of a plain body and a well proportioned tower. 
It is enlightened by a double range of windows, and the corners, both in the tower 
and body, are ſtrengthened with a handſome ruſtic. - The tower. conſiſts of 
two ſtages; in the lower are a door and window, in the upper a window and 

dial, and the whole is terminated by a baluſtrade, from which riſes a circular 
baſe that ſupports a kind of lanthorn, very elegantly conſtructed with corinthian 
columns ; over theſe are urns with flames; and from the roof of this lanthorn 
riſes a well-conſtruQted ſpire ending with a ball and vane. 6:16] Eafla2 

This church is a rectory. in the gift of a lay patron. 13116 0 

Newington Butts is a village extending from the ſouth end of Blackman- Newing- 
ſtreet toward Kennington- common; and is thought to receive the addition ton Butts. 
of Butts from the exerciſe of ſhooting at butts fermerly practiſed here, 
and in other parts of the kingdom, to train men to archery : though another deri- 

vation is aſſigned from the family of Butts of Norfolk having had an eſtate here. 
The peaches now termed Newington peaches are ſaid to have obtained that 
diſtinction from their having been firſt planted at this place. The company of 
Fiſhmongers have an elegant ſett of alms-houſes here; but thoſe charities have 
not hitherto been ſpecified,” as a table will be formed of them at the end of the 
Work. 7 „„ 005 Nov D 23 B00! 

On the weſt fide of the town ſtands the pariſh church, dedicated to the Vir- 8. Mary 
gin Mary; the antiquity of which is traced to about the year 1530, but whether Newing- 
the church then built was a new foundation or not is not known. It is an dn Butts. 
extremely plain, though very decent and convenient church; but if there is no 
attempi at ornament in its conſtruction, there is nothing bad in it. It is a peculiar 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury's, in the gift of the biſhop of Wincheſter, 

Lambeth, antiently Lambhythe, is a village fituated along the Thames, Lambe 
between Southwark and Batterſea, extending ſouthward from the eaſt end of Weſt- 
minſter bridge; and chiefly inhabited by glaſs blowers, potters, fiſhermen, 
and watermen. The pariſh is divided into 4 liberties, and theſe again 

are ſubdivided into 8 precincts, which are thus diſtinguiſhed. 1. The bi- 
thop's, 2. The prince's, 3. Vauxhall, 4. Kennington, 5. Marſh, 6. Wall, 

e e 7. Stockwell, 
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| = 5. Stockwell, 8. The Dean's : the wholecircumference of which amounts to about 
_ 16 miles *. The only building of any confideration in this village is the 
5 | palace of the archbiſhops of Canterbury, Too oo 
ö In the year 1188, Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had formed an intention 
{1 - Lambeth of building a college at Hackington near Canterbury; but the monks of 
Palace. Chriſt's church procured” the pope's mandate to prohibit. the undertaking, 
Baldwin upon this diſappointment removed the materials to a piece of ground at 
Lambeth, which he purchaſed of the hiſhop and convent of Rocheſter; and 
there built his collegiate church, with apartments for his canons. Whether an 
archiepiſcopal palace was built at that time is not known but it muſt have been 
built before the year 12 50, when Boniface, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had 
incenſed the citizens of London, retired thither for the ſafety of his perſon. The 
ſtately gate of this palace was erected by cardinal Reginald Pole, about the 
year 1557; the great halb by archbiſhop Juxon, about the year 1662, and the 
handſome building between the hall and gate, by the archbiſhops Sancroft and 
f Tillotſon. The cloiſter is thought to have been added by archbiſhop Herbert. 
The Lollard's tower, which was ſo named from a room in jit prepared for the 
impriſonment of the followers of Wiekliff, the firſt Britiſh reformer, who were 
called Lollards, was finiſhed by Chichely, and remains a laſting: memorial of 
his antichriſtian ſpirit. This is a ſmall room, twelve feet broad and nine long, 
planked with elm; and there ſtill remain eight rings and ſtaples, which were 
uſed to confine the bodies of ſuch refractory chriſtians as had dared to ſet their 
minds at liberty from the ſhackles of ſuperſtition. n. | 
Ina building of ſucceſſive growth, the ſeveral parts of which were erected by 
different archbiſhops, uniformity is not to be expected. This palace, though 
old, is in moſt parts ſtrong ; the corners are faced with ruſtic, and the top ſur- 
rounded with battlements: but the principal apartments are well proportioned, 
and well enlightened. Some of the inner rooms are indeed too cloſe and con- 
fined but there are many others open and pleaſant in themſelves, with the 
advantage of being convenient, and of affording very agreeable proſpects F. This 
palace contains a very fine library founded in the year 1610, by archbiſhop Nan- Y 
croft, who left by will all his books, for the uſe of his ſucceſſors in the archi- 
epiſcopal ſee of Canterbury. This has been greatly increaſed by the benefactions 
wa of the archbiſhops Abbot, Sheldon, and Tenniſon, and conſiſts of 617 volumes 

| in manuſcript, and. above 14, 500 printed books” as. 

LLambeth palace, -withr the rows of trees before it, and the pariſh church 
acdjoĩning, look very agreeable in proſpect from the river, and from the oppoſite 
; ſhore of Weſtminſter and Millbank. $5 TED; 5 ne bas Ae neee 
At the ſouth eaſt angle of the archbiſhop's palace ſtands the pariſh church 
of St. Mary Lambeth, which is probably as ancient as the palace. The tower 
is ſquare, and both that and the body of the church are crowned: with battle 
ments. The advowſon. of the living is in the biſhop of Wincheſter.. In the 
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® Pariſh Clerks Remarks, p. 2366. f Engliſh Architure, p. 61. 
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Chap. II. LAM] EM H, . 


ainted on glaſs, in memory of a pedlar, who gave to this pariſh a piece of 
round at Lambeth-wall meaſuring an acre and 19 poles, and called to this day 
ꝗE222 21} 70-2 2nilirnd 31- frng  elfiar: > fo | ds 
About three quarters of a mile ſouthward of Lambeth: x 
of Vauxhall, is that famous public garden ſo much frequented as a place garden. 
of genteel evening amuſement by the inhabitants of the metropolis during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, Decent company are admitted into this garden on 
paying a ſhilling each perſon, and may afterward procure whatever refreſh- | 
ments of liquors or ſuppers they chuſe. The principal gravel walk in this 
garden is planted on each fide with very lofty trees, which form a fine viſtaz _ 
it leads from the great gate, and is terminated by a landſcape of the country, a 
beautiful lawn of meadow ground, and a grand Gothic obeliſk. On the right 
hand of this walk, a little after entering the garden, is a ſquare ; which, from the 
number of trees planted in it, is called the Grove: in the middle of it is a 
magnificent orcheſtra of Gothic, conſtruction, ornamented with carvings, 
niches, &c. the dome of which is ſurmounted;with a plume of feathers, the 
creſt of the prince of Wales. At the back part of this orcheſtra, a very 
fine organ is erected, and at the foot of it. are ſeats and deſks for. the muſicians, 
placed in a ſemi-circular form, leaving a vacancy at the front for the vocal 
performers. The concert is opened with inſtrumental muſic, at fix o'clock, 
and ſeveral ſongs are performed, with ſonatas, or concertos between each, till 
the cloſe of the entertainment, which is generally about ten o'clock. As a pro- 
viſion againſt rainy weather there is a rotunda and a ball room furniſhed with 
an orcheſtra ; ſo that a wet evening does not prevent the cuſtomary entertain- 
ments of the place: the walls are decorated with deſcriptive and emble- 
matical paintings by Hayman, the ſubjects of which are the victories gained by 
the Britiſh arms in the laſt war. Es ED 
Some of the walks terminate in views of ruins, others in a proſpe& of the 
adjacent country; and ſome are adorned with painted repreſentation of trium- 
phal arches. There are here alſo ſeveral ſtatues, and in particular a good one 
in marble by Mr. Roubiliac of the late Mr. Handel playing on a lyre in the 
character of Orpheus. 5 „ F : 
In moſt of the boxes are pictures painted from the deſigns of Mr. Hayman, 
on ſubjects admirably adapted to the place. But there are in the grand pavilion 
four pictures of his own hand from the hiſtorical plays of Shakeſpear that are 


univerſally admired. 


When it grows dark the garden near the orcheſtra is illuminated, almoſt 
in an inſtant, with about 1500 glaſs lamps, which glitter among the trees, 
and render it exceeding light and brilliant. The decorations and entertain- 
ments are varied, if not improved, almoſt every ſeaſon; of late years a plea- 
ſing piece of machinery has been exhibited when the evening grows dark, 
on the inſide of one of the hedges near the entrance into the viſtas. By 
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ſouth-eaſt window ff. the middle iſle there 1s a picture of a pedlar and his dog WY | 


alace, in the | hamlet Vauxhall 
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WVVremoving à curtain, is ſhewn a very fine landſcape, illuminated by con- 
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cealed lights, in which the principal objects are a caſcade or water. 
fall, and a miller's-houſe. The water is ſeen flowing down a declivity, and 
turning the wheel of the mill; and the livelineſs of the repreſentation, 
with the imitation of the noiſe of the water, have a very pleaſing effect on 
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A Survey of the City and LissRTIES of WESTMINSTER, _ 
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HAP. I. 


General view, hiftorical particulars, and civil government, of the city of W, 2 


minſter. 


Peter, founded on Thorney iſland *, a ſwampy piece of ground ſur- 


| H1STORY AND DESCRIPTION 


| London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark. 


rounded by water; which was ſituated weſtward from the city of London; ſo it 


derived its name from this relative ſituation of. the monaſtery, and was called 
Meſimonaſterium, Weſtminſter. It long continued an inſignificant, mean, 
unhealthy place, remarkable for nothing but the abbey, which was very unfa- 
vourably placed in a marſhy ſpot, ſurrounded on one fide by the Thames, and. 
on the others by what was called Longditch. This was a branch of the river 


which began near the eaſt end of where Mancheſter court is now built; from 
whence, croſſing King-ſtreet, it ran down the ſtreet {till called Longditch, and 


paſſing Tothill-ftreet, a little weſt of the Gatchouſe, continued its courſe along 


the ſouth wall of the abbey garden to the Thames ; where there is now a com- 


"44 


— 


mon ſewer built over it. In proceſs of time a few houſes collected round the 


monaſtery, which at length became a town: and this was the origin of the pre- 


ent city of Weſtminſter. 


— IM Va Book I. p. 12, 14. 
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3 . YO F O N D O N., &6; - - Bock ly 
— For many ages Weſtminſter continued a diſtinct town from London ; 100 
| the Strand was. a road to paſs from the one to the other along the river fide, 3 
its name implies. By an ordinance of king raed if III. in. 1353, certain dutiez 
were impoſed on wool, leather *, and other commodities, carried either by land 
or water to the ſtaple of Weſtminſter, for repairing the highway leading from 
Temple Bar to the gate of the abbey at Weſtminſter ;- the road, by the frequent 
paſſing of carts and horſes, being then ſo deep and miry as to be dangerous both 
to men and carriages. .. It was added, that, as the proprietors of houſes near and 
leading to that ſtaple, had, by means of the ſaid ſtaple, . greatly raiſed their rents, 
the way before the houſes ſhould be paved at their charge; and that part of the 
ſaid way, where no houſes were, ſhould be paved a-new out of thoſe duties: 
that the remainder of thoſe duties ſhould be applied toward erecting a bridge 
near the royal palace of Weſtminſter, for the conveniency of the ſaid ſtaple +. 
By this bridge in all probability no more was meant than a raiſed landing place 
carried out into the river on piles, like that at preſent at New Palace yard, and 
which was called Weſtminſter bridge before the ſtone bridge acroſs the river 
exiſted. „ 5 5 * 
Buy having a large monaſtery, a royal palace, and by having been made a 
ſtaple for wool and other commodities ; Weſtminſter became at length a place of 
ſome conſideration : but it was from Henry VIII. that this town received the 
greateſt honours. On the diſſolution of the monaſtery he converted it into a 
biſhopric in the year 1541, with a dean and twelve prebefidaries ; and aſſigned 
the whole county of Middleſex, Fulham excepted, for the dioceſe. By this 
diſtinction, Weſtminſter became a city; for though lawyers are not agreed 
in the preciſe definition of what conſtitutes a city, yet according to Sir Edward 
Coke, and Cowel, a town corporate that hath a'biſhop and a cathedral church is a 
city T. It did not indeed long enjoy this pretenſion to the name of a city; for 
it never had but one biſhop, Thomas Thirlby, who being tranſlated to the ſee of 
Norwich in 1550 by Edward VI. the new biſhopric was diſſolved; but Weſt- 
minſter is nevertheleſs ſtil] conſidered as a city, and is fo ſtiled in our ſtatutes. 
It had long been the ſeat of the royal palace; the high court of parliament, and 
the courts of law were held there: moſt of our kings had been crowned and had 
their ſepulchres in the abbey church; and the antient palace having been almoſt 
deſtroyed by fire, Henry VIII. had here his palace of Whitehall, which he 
purchaſed in 1530, of cardinal Wolſey. He alſo built the palace of St. James, 
after the ſuppreſſion of an hoſpital which ſtood there dedicated to the ſame 
faint ; and incloſed a fine ſpot of ground between the two palaces, which he 
converted into a park for the accommodation of both. This was no ſooner 
finiſhed than he erected the elegant gate near the Banqueting-houſe, which has 
been but lately taken down; and added a magnificent gallery for the royal 
family to fit in to view the juſts and tournaments in the Tilt yard ;. contiguous 
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_ Weftminſter was made a ftaple for theſe and other articles by the ſtatute 27 Edw. III. ſt. 2. c. 1. 
+ Anderſon's Hiſt. of Comm. vol, I. p. 184. + Jacob in voce, | 
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office in all reſpects reſembles that of the aldermens deputies of the city of Lon- 
don, each having a proper diviſion under his juriſdiction: out of theſe are elected 
two head burgeſſes, one for the city; and the other for the liberties ; who take 
place in the court- leet next to the high bailiff. Beſide theſe there is a high; 
conſtable who is choſen by the court-leet, and has the ſuperintendance over the 
rr 7 oe none: 1D 10.90G 159 dt 
There are no other courts held in Weſtminſter, but the leet, the ſeffions, 
and the court of conſcience for the recovery of ſmall debts; the inhabitants have 


no excluſive corporation privileges; nor are there any trading companies within 


- 


fore choſen by the houſeholders at large like a common country borough. 


the juriſdiction: the two members who repreſent them in parliament ate: there- 
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St Mar- H E Nt king Edward: the-- Confeſtor abet to 1 Mw! conventuil 
garet's church of St. Peter in a more magnificent ſtile than it was in before, he 
church. thought that it would-be a diſhonour to have the neighbouring people aſſemble 

in it as uſual, for the performance of religious worſhip; as well as prove 
troubleſome and inconvenient to the monks: therefore about the year 1064, 
he cauſed a church to be erected on the north ſide of St. Peter's, for the uſe of the 
U neighbouring inhabitants, and fr it to St. bre ways din and 
martyr of Antioch. [6112 24 
St. Margaret's church, Which ſtands on dhe north ſide of Weſtminſter abbey; 
at the diſtance of only 30 feet, was rebuilt in the reign of king Edward I. by the 
: pariſhioners and merchants of the ſtaple, except the chancel, which was erected 
at the expence of the abbot of Weſtminſter. At length; in the year 1735, this 
church was not only beautifully repaired, but the tower caſed, and moſtly 
rebuilt, at the expence of 35ol. rms by parliament, on account of its being 
in ſome meaſure à national church, for the uſe of the houſe of commons. 
It is a plain, neat, gothic ſtructure, well enlightened: by a ſeries of large 
windows: it has two handſome galleries of conſiderable length adorned in the 
front with carved work; theſe are ſupported by ſlender pillars which riſe to the 
roof, and have four ſmall black pillars running round each of them, - adorned 
with gilded capitals both at the galleries and at the top, where the flat roof is 
ornamented with ſtucco. The ſteeple:confiſts of a tower, crowned with a turret 
-at each” corner, and a ſmall lanthorn; much ornamented with carved work in 
the center, from whenoe riſes a flag ſtaff. In 1758 this church underwent a 
thorough” repair, on the inſide a new vault was built through the whole 
body of the Cw; and the whole nere Sia new gilding m 
inting 1351 ö 
Lede patronage of this chatch; i was Scanner in the abbot and convent 
we Weſtminſter; is now veſted in the dean and chapter. 
| Extent | The pariſh; taking in part of Privy Garden, extends through Gbiadnc! Row, 
of the propeddy Cannon Row, to New Palace-yard, with all the courts in that row; 
Parim. the Wool-ſtaple; part of Old Palace-yard, St. Margaret's-lane, part of Dirty- 
lane, part of College: ſtreet, the ſouth fide: of Stable- yard; the ſouth fide of 
Orchard-ſtreet, the weſt ſide of New Pye-ſtreet, -part of Old Pye-ſtreet, the 
north ſide of Peer- ſtrect, the north ſide of the | Artillery-ground, Stretton- 
ground, the Broad way; from thence to College- lane, including that lane with 
All the ſtreets, lanes, courts, &c. within that compaſs. In King- ſtreet it takes in 
both ſides, with all the ſtreets and avenues to St. james's- park; Union: ſtreet, 
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Longditch, St. John-ſtreet, Dartmouth - ſtreet, Cattaret- ſtreet, Queen's-ſquare, 
petty France, Jane's-ſtreet, part oß Knight's- bridge, ſome part of Chelſea, 
st. James's-park from Stafford houſe along the canal to the Horſe- guards. 
Great part of theſe ſtreets were remarkably narrow ill-built dirty places 
before the building of Weſtminſter- bridge; many alterations have however ſince 
taken place about that: ſpot, particularly by laying out a fine open ſtreet from 
Whitehall to Old Palace- yard, and croſſing it by another from the bridge foot 
ſtrait to St. James's- park, at that part formerly known by the name of 
Storey s- gate . 20 fs EY 


juſtice, 'and adjoining to which are the houſes of Lords and Commons. This 
hall was originally built by William Rufus as an addition to the palace-of Weſt- 
minſter ; and was uſed during ſeveral reigns for royal entertainments whenever 


hiſtory, but the moſt uncommon of theſe: treats was when Henry III. on New 


children, in this hall and the other rooms of the palace. The building growing 
ruinous it was rebuilt by Richard II. in the year 1397, as it at preſent appears, 
together with the buildings on the eaſt and weſt ſides; and it was no ſooner 
finiſhed than it received the appellation of the new palace, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the old palace, where the houſe of Lords and Commons at preſent aſſemble. 
It is ſtill uſed for our coronation feaſts, and for the three great courts of juſtice, 
the Chancery, King's bench, and Common pleas, beſide the court of exchequer 
which adjoins to it. | amcowrert canned 


o 


The building is of ſtone in the Gothic ſtyle ; the front is narrow, with a 


270 feet in length, and 4 in breadth : the conſtruction of the roof is greatly 


flight of ſteps at the upper end of the hall; as the courts of Common- pleas and 
Exchequer are on the weſt ſide: and as the law courts. and ſeſfions of parliament 
draw a continual flux of the people to the hall, there are ſeveral pamphlet 
ſhops kept withio on the eaſt ide. O % to S dd ods 10 1% 
The antient palace to which the hall appertained not having been, uſed as a 
royal reſidence ſince the 23d of Henry VIII. in 153, the ſeveral apartments 
have been converted to other uſes: two of which are for holding the great 
national aſſemblies of lords and commons in parliament. Other rooms uſed to 
be occupied by the courts. of Star- chamber, Requeſts, Wards, and Liveries, 
while thoſe, courts exiſted; but the courtsof Exchequer and of the dutchy of Lan- 
caſter are ſtill held in their reſpective chambers. wow 1g aries 
Antiently the parliaments uſed. to be held in Weſtminſter-hall ; but king 


— 


Richard II. having occaſion to call one in the year 1397, when that building 


our kings feaſted their nobility and clergy. Of this many inſtances occur in 


Year's day 1236, gave a public entertainment to 6000 poor men, women, and 


tower on each ſide the entrance, adorned with abundance of carved wor. The 
hall within is eſteemed the largeſt room in Europe unſupported by pillars; being 


admired. The courts ef Chancery and the King's-bench are aſcended by a 


4 0 2 . | Was 
* Pariſh Clerks Remarks, p. 276. + Vid. p. 337, 370. ane. 


Between Old and New Palace-yards, is ſituated that fine old hall ſo well weftmin- 
known by the name of Weſtminſter-hall; wherein are held the great courts of fter hal. 


%. a 


Lords. 


the palace court, at a ſmall diſtance from the gate 


was in à very ruinous condition, he erected an houſe on purpoſe in the middle of 

of the old hall. This wa; 
a plain and mean ſtructure, open to the common people, that all might hear 
what paſſed ; white the king's perſon, and thoſe aſſembled there for the ſervice 
of the nation, were ſecured by a guard of archers maintained at the public 
expence. Two years after, Weſtminſter-hall being rebuilt and ſufficiently 
accommodated for the meeting of this great aſſembly, they met there again: 
but at length a taſte for regularity and magnificence increafing with our improve. 
ments in arts, a noble room was appropriated for the meeting of the national 


Houſe of | THis rbom is ſpacious, lofty, and every thing within it is diſpoſed with great 


egularity. It is hung with a ſet of tapeſtry, preſented to queen Elizabeth by 
the Dutch fates, reprefenting the defeat of the Spaniſh armada, which is ſhewn 
In various deſigns; as the firſt appearance of the Spanith fleet; the ſeveral forms 
in which it lay at different times on our coafts; and before the comparatively 


handful of Engliſh which purſued it; the place and diſpoſition of the fleets 


when engaged; and, in fine; its departure. Theſe defigns. are certainly well 
adapted to the place, as they perpetually preſent to view' the importance of our 
navy, on which our principal ſtrength depends. 


At the upper end of the room is the throne, upon which the king is ſeated on 


ſolemn occaſions, in his robes; with the crown on his head, and adorned with all 


the enſigns of majeſty. On the Tight hand of the throne is a ſeat for the prince 


of Wales, and on the left, for the next perſon of the royal family. Behind the 
throne are places for the young peers who have no votes in the houſe. At a 


ſmall diſtance below, on the king's right hand, are the ſeats of the two arch- 


biſhops, and a little below them the bench of biſhops. On the oppoſite fide of 


the houſe, fit thoſe peers who rank above barons; the preſident of the king's 
council, with the lord privy ſeal, if they are barons, fit abave all dukes, mar- 


\quiſes and earls: the marſhal, lord-ſteward, and lord Chamberlain, fit above all 


Others of the ſame degree of nobility with themſelves. * Juſt before the throne 


Judges. Theſe have no votes in the houſe, but attend to be adviſed with in 


2 


iy 


are the woolpacks acroſs the room, on which are ſeated the dignitaries of the 
law. The lord high chancellor, or keeper of the great ſeal, fits on that neareſt 
the. throne, with his great ſeal and mace by him; he being by his office 
ſpeaker of the houſe of lords. On the other two woolpacks which are placed 
parallel to this, fit the lord chief juſtice, the maſter of the rolls, and the other 


ints of law, on all occaſions wherein they come in queſtion. The reaſon why 


All theſe ſages are placed on woolpacks, may probably be to remind them of the 


great importance of the woollen manufactory to this nation. The clerk of the 


1 


from a black wand he carries in his hand. Under him is a yeoman uſher, _ 
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crown, who is concerned in all writs of parliament, and the clerk of the parlia- 
ment, who records every thing done there, fit on a form behind a table. 
Without the bar fits the king's firſt gentleman uſher, called the Black Rod, 


k 


LI ae Ea... cat, | * — 


K r WF - OR 


may on no account be covered. 


read by the Lord Chancellor to this grand united aſſembly; after which his 


mons; and acquit or condemn without taking an oath, only laying the right 
Chancery : but the deciſions of this higheſt tribunal are final. 


veniently appear: but ſuch as would make proxies are obliged, at the beginning 


tent, or Not content. If the affirmatives and negatives are equal, it paſſes in the 
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waits at the in e goor, a Crier without, and « ſeat at. mace, who 
always attends the Lord Chancellor. 
| When the. king is preſent with the crown on his hack. the lords ſit uncovered, 
and the judges ſtand till bis majeſty gives them leave to fit, In the king's 
abſence the lords, at their entrance, do reverence to the throne, as is done by All 
who enter the, preſence chamber. The judges then may fit, but may not be 


covered, till the, Lord Chancellor or keeper fignifies to them, that the lords give 
them leave to be ſo. The king s council and maſters - in chancen alſo fit ; but 


When the king goes in ſtate. to che bone, either at the opening. or 
breaking up of the ſeſſions, the Park guns are diſcharged ;* and his majeſt y 
arriving at the houſe of lords, enters a room adjoining to it, called the Fringe? 
Chamber, where he puts on his robes and crown, and from thence is conducted 
into the houſe by the Lord Chamberlain, where all the lords are dreſſed in their 
ſcarlet robes: being ſeated on the throne, he ſends for the commons by the 
gentleman uſher of the Black Rod. On their appearing, his majeſty's Pr is 


majeſty returns in the fame manner as he came, in his ſtate coach drawn by 
eight fine horſes, attended by his guards, and the guns firing. A ſtranger can- 
not any way form a more juſt notion of the dignity of the Engliſh nation, than 
by attending this noble and auguſt aſſembly, when the king is preſent, with the 
crown upon his head, and not only his majeſty, but all the lords ay in their 
robes, and the commons attending without the bar. 4 

This houſe, in conjunction with the king and commons, has the power not only. - «+ 
of making and repealing laws, but of conſtituting the ſupreme judicature of the _ 
kingdom: the lords here aſſembled take cognizance of treaſons and high crimes - „ 
committed by their peers, and others; try all who are impeached by the com- ” 


hand upon their breaſts, and ſaying guilty, or not guilty, upon my honour: Th 
receive appeals from all other courts, and even ſometimes. reverſe the decrees: 


&. 
All the lords ſpiritual and temporal have the privilege of appointing, proxies. OM 
to vote in their ſtead, when, from ſickneſs or any other cauſe, they cannot con - 


of every parliament, to enter them in perſon. - 
The lords give their ſuffrages or votes, beginning at the puiſas, or loweſt 
baron, and then proceeding in a regular ſeries, every one anſwering apart, Con- 
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negative, the ſpeaker not 9619S wowed. a voice, unleſs he be a Peet of the | 
realm. : - 

The Houſe of Commons,; joins to the ſouth eaſt angle of Weſtminſter-hall, Houſe of - 
King Stephen firſt founded the chapel here, and dedicated it to St. Stephen the con 


Protomartyr ; but Edward III. rebuilding. it in the year 1347, in a very magni- — 


cent manner, converted it into a collegiate church, the revenues of which at its 
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reception of the repreſentatives of the commons of England, who have ever ſince 
continued to meet there except when they were ſummoned by the king's writ, 
to Oxford. It is a ſpacious room wainſcotted up to the ceiling, aceommodated 
with galleries, ſupported by ſlender iron pillars adorned with corinthian Capitals 


and ſconces; from the middle of the ceiling hangs a handſome branch or luſtre, 


At the upper end, the ſpeaker is placed upon a raiſed ſeat, ornamented behind 
with corinthian columns, and the king's arms carved and placed on a pedi- 


ment. Before him is a table, at which the clerk and his affiſtant fit near him 


on each hand, juſt below the chair; and on each ſide, as well below as in the 
galleries, the members ſeat themſelves promiſcuouſly. The fpeaker and clerks 
always wear gowns in the houſe, as the profeſſors of the law do in term time; 
but no robes are worn by the members. 


1 


This houſe has an equal ſhare with the lords in making laws, and none can 


be made without the conſent of the commons, who are the guardians of the 


liberties of the people; and as they are the grand inqueſt” of the nation, they 
have a power to impeach the greateſt lords in the kingdom, both ſpiritual and 


temporal. a3 220k COL e ade na f | 
On the day prefixed by the king in the writ of ſummons, for the meeting of 
a new parliament, his majeſty goes in perſon to the houſe of lords, where being 
ſeated with the crown on his head, and cloathed in his royal robes, he ſends for 
the commons by the gentleman 'uſher of the Black Rod, who coming to the 
bar of the houſe, bows, and advancing a few ſteps, repeats this mark of reſpect 
a ſecond and a third time, ſaying, Gentlemen of the houſe of commons, 
« the king commands this honourable houſe to attend him immediately in the 


«© houſe of peers.” The commons then immediately attend his majeſty in the 


houſe of lords, where the Lord Chancellor or keeper commands them in the 


king's name to chuſe a ſpeaker, upon which they return to their own houſe. 


One of the members then propoſes 'a perſon to take the chair, and his motion 


being ſeconded by ſome other member, if no conteſt happens, they lead the per- 


ſon . choſen from his ſeat to the bar of the houſe, from whence they conduct 
him bowing thrice up to the chair. Being placed, he ſtands up, and returns 
thanks to the houſe for the honour done him, and, with an exceſs of modeſty 
acknowledging his inability to diſcharge ſo great a - truſt, deſires they would 
make choice of a more able perſon; but this being diſapproved of courſe, he 
ſubmits to their pleaſure; and after receiving the directions of the houſe, on the 
uſual requeſts to be made on his appearing before his majeſty, adjourns to the 


day appointed for that purpoſe. | 


Bat before the commons can enter upon any. buſineſs, or even the choice of 
a ſpeaker, all the members enter the court of wards, where they take the oaths 


of allegiance and ſupremacy, with thoſe appointed by the act of the 1it of 
William and Mary, in the preſence of an officer appointed by his majeſty, who 


is uſually the lord ſteward of the houſhold. After they have choſen the ſpeaker, 


they take the ſame oaths again in the houſe, at the table, and ſubſcribe their 
nl id | | | | OPINIONS 
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chap- IT. WES T MIN STE R CIT Y. „ 
opinions againſt the doctrines of tranſubſtantiation, the invocation and adotation nn 
of ſaints, and the ſacrifice of the maſs: before they can give any vote in 
the houſe, except for the choice of a ſpeaker, they are obliged alſo to abjure 
the pretender. 2 55704019 Not Nas 30 Jor 52 Ji 5891 50 Eden 4,07 

On the day appointed, the uſher of the Black Rod is again ſent for the com- 
mons, when he alters his ſtile, and addreſſes himſelf to the ſpeaker. The 
members, obeying this ſummons, return to the houſe of lords, and preſent their 
ſpeaker to the king: having obtained his approbation, the ſpeaker deſires, 
that the commons, during their ſitting, * may have free acceſs to his majeſty, - 1 
liberty of ſpeech in their own houſe, and freedom from ' arre; 8. After 1 
which the king makes his ſpeech to both houſes, the whole houſe of Commons : 
being ſuppoſed to be at the bar of the houſe of Jords. i 0 #191 od) 2499 % n 6 f 5 
Any member of parliament is at liberty to move for a bill to be brought into 
the houſe; Which being agreed to, the perſon who made the motion, with 
ſome of thoſe who ſeconded, it, are ordered to prepare, and bring it in. When 
the bill ib ready, ſome of the members, Who were ordered to prepare. it, deſire 
leave to bringi the bill to the table; and upon the queſtion; being agreed to, it 
has a firſt reading by the clerk at the table; and then the. ſpeaker, taking the 
bill in his hand, reads the abbreviate or abſtract of it: which done, after the 
debate upon the bill, if any happens, he puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall 
have a ſecond reading; and ſometimes, upon:a, motion being; made, appoints a 
| for 1t. 2101154 004 9571 9090 IH MIN 2100 THIW ory 210 8611 1 515 Ry: | ” 
When the bill has been read a ſecond time, the queſtion is put, whether it 
ſhall be committed, which is either to a committee of the whole houſr, if the 
bill be of importance; or to a private committee. Their names being read by 
the clerk at the table, they are ordered to meet in the ſpeaker's chamber, and 
report their opinion to the houſe. Accordingly meeting there, they choſe a 
chairman, and proceed upon the bill; the chairman reads it paragraph by para- 
graph, and puts every clauſe. to the queſtion, fills up the blanks, and makes 
amendments according to the opinion of the majority of the committee. When 
they have gone through the whole bill, the chairman makes his report at the 
ſide bar of the houſe, reading all the alterations made by the committee. The 
ſpeaker then puts the queſtion, whether they thall be read a ſecond time, and 
if this be ageed to, he reads them himſelf, and particularly as many of them as 
the houſe agrees to. After which the queſtion is put, whether the bill ſo. amended. 
ſhall be ingroſſed, that is, written fair on parchment, and read the third time 
ſome other day. It being at length read the third time, the ſpeaker holds the 
bill in his hand, and puts the queſtion, whether the bill ſhall. paſs, and if the 
major part be for it, the clerk writes on the bill Soit Gaill' aux Seigneurs, i. e. 
Be it delivered to the lords. 7; J hn s ee et ei nds r 
Petitions are offered like bills at the bar of the houſe, and brought up and 
delivered at the table, by the member who preſents them. | (+ 
When a member ſpeaks to a bill, he ſtands up uncovered, and addreſſes him- 
ſelf only ta the ſpeaker; but if he be anſwered. by another, he is not allowed; 
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— 0 reply the ſame day, unleſs perſonally effected on: for ngbody is to ſpeak to A 


bill above once in a day, unleſs the whole houſe be turned into a committee, and 


then every member may reply as often as the chairman thinks pro per. 
But if a bill be r 2m it In be Na more E during the ſame 
feffions. 18 1 Nos: 

Mieſſengers from the Wed, Au porsche appbitſtny' at the bar! af: the hink. 
a introduced by the üer r the houſe, with the mace upon his 
ſhoulder. 

While the ſpeaker 15 in the chair, the-muce lies upon the table, except when 


1 me members reſolve themſelves into a committee of the whole houſe : the mace 


being then laid under the table, and the chairman to that committee takes the 
chair where the clerk of the hbuſe uſually: ſits. Forty members are neceſſary to 
make a houſe, and eight a committee. But the ſpeaker is not allowed to vote, 
except the houſe be equally divided: nor is he to perſuade-« or mn n in ' paſſing 
a bill; but only to make a ſhort and plain narrative. 

The members of the houſe of commons vote by V Nb Noes; 1 but if it 
appear doubtful which is the greater number, the houſe divides: if the queſtion 
relates to any thing already in the houſe,” the Noes go out; but if it be to bring 
any thing in, as à bill, petition, &c. the Ayes go out. Where the houſe 
divides, the ſpeaker appoints four tellers, two of each opinion, cho, after they 


have told thoſe within, place themſelves in the paſſage between the bar and the 


door, and tell the others who went out; which done, the two tellers who have 
the majority take the right hand, and plaeing themſelves within the bar, all four 


advance 60win g three times; and being come up to the table deliver the number: 


the — then declares the majority. In à committee of the whole houſe, 
7 changing ſides, the Ayes taking the right hand the. chair, and 
che Noes che left ; Ind — thete are only two tellers. 
If when a bill is paſſed in one houſe, and ſent to the other, they loner upon 
it, a conference is then demanded in the ener chamber, Dies certain 


members deputed from each houſe meet, and debate the affair; the lords fitting 
covered at a table, and the commons ſtanding without their hats. If they diſ- 


agree, the affair is dropped; but if they come to an agreement, it is at length 


brought, with all the other bills that have paſſed both houſes, to receive * 
royal aſſent. The king being ſeated in the chair of ſtate, the clerk of the 
erown reads the title of each bill ; and as he reads, the elerk of the parliament, 
according to the inſtructions he hath received from his majeſty, pronounces the 
royal aſſent; if it be a public bill by faying, Le Rey ie veut, i. e. The king will 
have it ſo: if a private bill, Soit fait comme il oft Uefert; i. e. Be it done as 
deſited. But if his majeſty does not approve: the bill, l, the anſwer. is, Le Roy 


= . eee : that is, the king will conſider of it. 


Money bills always begin in the houſe of commons z- -tetunſe the greateſt part 
of the ſupplies are raiſed by the people, and for this reaſon the commons wil 
not allow the lords to alter them; and on the preſenting theſe bills to his majel- 


9 the anſwer is, Le Roy remercie ſes Hau fujets, -accepte leur benevolence, & 


- auſſile 
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pr ient; thay is the ing! thanks his loyal ſubjets,aocepts of theis bene- "> 
valence; and therefore grants Bis conſent. HWSIDGHPL- TON, a 512.03 2:11 3; \rit COLE 
A bill for a general pardon has but one reading in each houſe; becauſe they 
muſt take it as the Ring will pleaſe to give ĩt: and hen this bill is paſſed, the 

anſwer is, Los Prelats, Seigneurs, & i Communes, en ce panlement afſemblez,, au 

nom de tous vos autres fujets, remercient tres humblement vitre Majeſte, & prient 

Dieu vous dontenoen ſante bonne vie & longus: that is, the Biſhops, Lords, 

and Commons in this parliament aſſembled, in the name of all your other ſub- 
jects moſt humply thank your majeſty, and heſeech God to grant you 4, long 
adhedlthfuldif8>21c2 ow3 bas. eie 161K doin (% 4 Ii e ln to 

The king, without Bis .perſonal preſence, may, by a ce mmiſſion gran 

ted to ſome of his nobles, give his royal aſſent to any bill that requires haſte. 
When his majeſty prorogues or diffolves the parliament, he generally comes 8 


* 


in perſon, and being ſeated with the crown on his head, ſends, the. black rod for 


all the houſe of commons to come to the bar of the houſe of lords; and then 
the ſpeech being read by the lord chancellor, he, by the king's ſpecial com- 
mand, pronounces the parliament prorogued or diſſolved Widv ie 389 vic 


* . 


The parliament was formerly diffolyed at the death of the king; but to pre- 
vent tumults and confuſion, it is now provided, that a parliament ſitting, 
or in being at the king's demiſe, ſhall continue for ſix months; and if not 
fitting ſhall mens expraiipet;.. Ec boroinm-vboorie III vine 26 210 207 

Tze next edifide in point of confideration in this city is the fine abbey church wenmin. = 
dedicated to St. Peter. The firſt building is ſaid to have been erected by Sebert ſter abbey 
king of the Eaſt Saxons, who died in 616. This church and its monaſtery l 
were repaired and enlarged by Offa, king of Mercia, but being deſtroyed by the 

pagan Danes, they were rebuilt by king Edgar, who endowed them, and in the 


5 p 


year 969 granted them many ample privileges. But having again ſuffered by 


the ravages of the Danes, Edward the Confeſſor pulled down the old church, 
and erected a moſt magnificent one for that age in its room, in the form of a 
croſs, which became a pattern for that kind of building. The work being 
finiſned in the year 106 5, he cauſed it to be conſecrated with the greateſt pomp 
and ſolemnity, and by ſeveral charters not only confirmed all its ancient rights 
and privileges, but endowed it with many rich manors, and additional immu- 
nities: and the church, by a bull of Pope Nicholas I. was conſtituted the placè for 
the inauguration of the kings of England. In ſhort, he gave it, a charter of 
ſanctuary, in which he declared that any perſon whatſoever, let his crimes be 
ever ſo great, who took ſanctuary in that holy place, ſhould be aſſured of life, 
liberty, and limbs, and that none of his miniſters, nor thoſe of his ſucceſſors, 
ſnould ſeize any of his goods, lands or poſſeſſions, under pain of everlaſting 
damnation: and that whoever preſumed to act contrary to this grant ſhould 
loſe his name, worſhip, dignity, and power, and with the traitor Judas be in 
the everlaſting fire of hell. From this charter, Weſtminſter Abbey became an 


ay lum for the moſt abandoned miſcreants, who lived there in open defiance of 


6A London and its Environs, voc. Lords, and Commons. f Stat. 7 & 9 W. III. c. 15. 4 Ann. C, 8., | + E49 
un. c. 7. 594. 1 Pi. Book I. p. 12, 8 RN I X 


—— 


ce laws. Theſe great privileges drew people thither from alli parts, ſo 


| the Chriſtmas following was 
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a ſhort time there was not ſufficient room in the Abbey church for the as 
modation of the numerous inhabitants, without incommoding the monks; be 
therefore cauſed a church to be erected on the north ſide gf the mona he. 
the uſe of the inhabitants, and dedicated it to St. Margaret; as has al realy been 
related. 3 r n Ich. Wen an er nd deer es © <a ; 

William the Conqueror, to ſhe his regard to the memory of his late frien 4 
king Edward, no ſooner arrived in London, than he repaired to this church, and 


* 


offered a fumptuous pall, as a covering for his tomb; he alſo gave fifty marks 


of ſilver, together with a very rich altar cloth, and two caſkets of gold ; and 
ſolemnly crowned there, his being the firſt coro- 


nation performed in that place. edge 210 10 57 


Henry III. in tho year 1200 began to erect a new chapel ta the Bleſſed Virgin 


after, finding the walls and fieeple of the od 


here; but about twenty 


ſtructure much decayed, he pulled them all down; with a deſign to enlarge, 


and rebuild them in a more regular manner; but he did not live to accomplich 
this great work, which was not compleated till 1285, about [fourteen years 


. after his deceaſe: and this is the date of the building as it now ſtands. 


About the year 1502, king Henry VII. began that magnificent ſtructure 


which is now generally called by his name: for this purpoſe, he pulled down 


the chapel of Henry III. already mentioned, and an adjoining houfe called the 
White Roſe Tavern. This chapel; like the former, he dedicated to the bleſſed 


8 4 Virgi n, an d deſigning it for a burial place for himſelf and his. poſterity, he care- 


fully ordered in his will, that none but thoſe of royal blood ſhould. be permitted 
to lie there. 29 216. 6197244. 10 SI, AAR vo DITIEIG DYS DEG 3,57 
At length, on the general ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, the Abbey was ſur- 
rendered to Henry VIII. by William Benſon, the abbot, and feventeen-of the 
monks,” in the year 1539, when its revenues amounted to 397½l. 6s. 4d. 4 per 
annum, a ſum at leaſt equal to 20,0001. 4 year of preſent money. Beſide. its 


furniture, whick was of ineſtimable value, it had in different parts of the king- 


dom; no leſs than 216 'manors, 17 hamlets, with 9y towns and villages: and 
though the Abbey was only the ſecond in rank, yet in all other reſpects it was 


the chief in the kingdom; and its abbots had a ſeat in the houſe of lords. 


The Abbey thus diffolved, - that prince erected it firſt into a college of ſecular | 


| canons, under the government of a dean, an honour which he choſe to confer on 
the haſt abbot. This eſtabliſhment, however, was of no long duration, for 


univerſity, and to have all the neceſſaries of life, except cloathing, of which 


two years after he converted it into a biſhopric, which was. diſſolved nine years 
after by Edward VI. who reſtored the government by a dean, which continued 
till Mary's acceſſion to the crown. She, in 1557, reſtored it to its ancient con- 
ventual ſtate; but queen Elizabeth again ejected the monks, and in 1560 
created Weſtminſter Abbey into a college, under the government of a dean, and 
twelve ſecular canons or prebendaries. Shealſo founded a ſchool for forty fcholars, 
denominated the queen's, to be educated in the liberal ſciences preparatory to the 
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men; änterganiſt, twelve alms- men, A , ñ. 

le bey church, whicir was ſtripped of th of its e r 
III bund was mach damaged both within and without during the 
f eattniotioils that defaced the ancient beauty)of ,moſt of the reli- 

viotis* oe in Kids inpdon3- had continued from the death of Henry VII. 
we e preſent time without any other confiderabletopiirs, and 8 

duell falling ts ruin; when'the' — — Ne andere, 2 K | 

hor pe 48 the Haljenal expente *. iin Ad EH EM 78 81 917 5 

This venerableYabric has been accordingly new ebated Wche, outfidey SARA 

chat part rt called Henry the Seventh's chapel, which is indeed a ſeparate buil- 

ding: : the weſt end has been. adorned with wo mew ſtately to werd, that have 


But 2 ſuch Pains have been taken in the coating, to preſerve the 
| ancient Gothic. grandeur, that this church in its diſtant prafpedt has all the vene- 
_ rable majeſty of i its former ſtate, - yet the beautiful carving with Which it was 
onee adotned is irtetrievably loſt; the buttreſſes, once capped with turrets, 
are now made 1n plain SAGER forms, and topped with free ſtone; and the 
ſtatues of our aneient ſings that formerly ſtood in niches, near the tops of thoſe 
buttrefles, are for the oft part removed, and their broken fragments Jodged in 
the roof of Henry the Seventh's Chapel. Four of theſe” ſtatues ate ſtill ſtanding 
next the towers on the north ſidde, and indeed that ĩs the only iſide where you can 
take a view of che Abbey, che other ſicles dat ee eee wan Holdings 
wy even its ſituation cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 11 

What next to the new towers principally 1 attention on ache outfde 
is the Gothic portico which: leads into the north croſs, which by ſome has been 
ſtiled the Beautiful, or Solomon's Gate. This was probably Lust by Richard II. 

as his arms cafved in ſtone were formerly over the gate. It has been lately 
beautified, and over it isa new window admirably well excited. os But the 
principal beauties of this pile are to be found within. 

The extent of the building is very oonſiderable; for it is 1 5 ſeet long 
within the Walls, at the nave it is 72 feet broad, and at the croſs 199. The 
Gothic arches and fide ifles are ſupported by 48 pillars of grey » marble, each 
| compoſed” of eluſters of *Nender ones, and covered with ornaments, On 
entering the Weſt door, the whole body of the chuch opens itſelf at 
once to view, the pillars dividing the nave from the ſide iſles being ſo 
formed as not to obſtruct the ſide openings; nor is the ſight terminated to the 
caſt but by the fine painted window over Edward the Confeſſor's chapel, 
which anciently, When the altar was low, and adorned with the beautiful 
ſhrine of that pretended ſaint, muſt N afforded one of the fineſt Peu that 
can be imagined. By 1901/7 :: 
The e pillarsare tetminated 10 We oat by'a Hveep, inclofing; tha chapel | of 


Lache * W in 1 kind of ſemicircle : : and-it is mo of pr 
OHIO © RR «+15, 


ne 


» Stat. 8&9 W. III. c. 14. 9 Ann. c. 22, 85 2. 10 Ann. c. 11. 32» 6 Geo. 2. e. * $ 20, 


1 EIER VAaHDOALOMIINS 1 KAI. 
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have only a gown evety year. e Els abbey belong choriſiers, - " 


been thought eg gal in peint of workmanſhip to any part of the original build= 


708 HISTORY OF LONDON. &c. Book I. 
chat as far as the gates of the choir, the pillars are filletted with braſs,. but al 
beyond with ſtone. Anſwering to the middle ranges of pillars, there are other 

in the wall, which, as they riſe, ſpring into ſemi arches,  and,are every whe, 

met in acute angles by their oppoſites, which in the roof are adorned with; a 

variety of carvings. On the arches of the pillars are galleries of double columns 

bg | fifteen feet wide, covering the ſide iſles, and enlightened by 4 middle range of 
| windows, over which there is an upper range of larger, windows, and by theſe 
together with the four capital windows, facing the north, caſt, ſouth and wer 

the whole fabric is admirably enlightened. In the great weſt window is a curious 

painting of Edward III. to the left of which in a ſmaller window is a painting of 

one of our kings; ſuppoſed: to be Richard II. but the colours being of a water blue 

the features of the face cannot be diſtinguiſhed. 8 On the other ſide the great 

window is a lively repreſentation of Edward the Confeſſor in his robes, and 

under his feet are painted his arms. At the bottom of the walls between the 

| pillars are ſhallow niches; arched about eight or ten feet high, on which the 

" arms of the original benefactors are depicted, and over them are their titles, &c, 

but theſe are almoſt-all concealed by the monuments of the dead placed before 


them, many of which are extremely noble. 


„ 


After viewing the open part of the church, the next thing to be ſeen is the 
choir. The grand entrance is by a pair of fine iron gates; and the floor is paved 
with black and white marble. The ancient ſtalls are covered with Gothic acute 
* arches, ſupported by ſmall iron pillars, and are painted purple; but what is 
moſt worthy of obſervation is an ancient portrait, near the pulpit, of Richard Il. 
fitting in a gilt chair, dreſſed in a green veſt flowered with gold, with gold ſhoes 
powdered with pearls. This piece is {ix feet eleven inches in length, and three 
feet ſeven inches in breadth ; but the lower part is much defacee . 
The next thing worthy of obſervation is the fine altar encloſed with a curi- 

ous baluſtrade, within which is a pavement of moſaic work, laid at the expence 
of Abbot Ware, in the year 1272, and is faid to be one of the, moſt. beautiful of 
its kind in the world. The ſtones of which it is compoſed are porphyry, jaſper, 
lydian and ſerpentine. The altar is a beautiful piece of marble, removed from 
Whitehall, by queen Anne. On each fide of the altar are doors, opening into 
St. Edward's chapel, = „ 0 4s 9 AR 
Beſide the chapel of Henry VII. which, as a ſeparate building, will there-- 
fore be mentioned by itſelf; there are ten chapels round that of St. Edward 
the Confeſſor, which ſtands as it were in the center, and, as has been ſaid, is 
incloſed in the body of the church, at the. eaſt end of the choir, behind. the 
altar. Theſe, beginning from the north croſs, and paſſing round to the ſouth 
croſs, are in the following order: St. Andrew's, St. Michael's, St. John the 
Evangeliſt's, Iſlip's chapel, St. John the Baptiſt's, St. Paul's, Henry the Fifth's, 
St. Nicholas's, St. Edmund's, and St. Benedia's. a 
In the chapel of St. Edward, the firſt curioſity that fixes our attention, is the 
ancient ſhrine erected by Henry III. upon the canonization. of Edward king of 
England, the laſt of the Saxon race: a prince who owed the title of Cc 


4 x 
+ } K 
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and Saint more to the vaſt ſums he beſtowed on the church, and the ſolicitations of 


the monks, than to his own perſonal merit; circumſtances which will not by 
inferenee heighten our veneration for ſaints in general. - He was a bad ſon, a bad 


huſband, and ſo bad a king, that he favoured the Normans in preference to his 


own people; and thus by his folly prepared the way for thie conqueſt. He died 


« 


in the year 1066, and was canonized by Pope Alexander III. in 1269. This 


ſhrine, which was once eſteemed the glory of England, is now much defaced 
and neglected. It was compoſed of ſtones of various colours, beautifully enriched 


with all the. coſt that art could deviſe. No ſooner was it erected, than the 
wealth of the. kingdom flowed to it from all quarters; a lamp was kept conti- 
nually burning before it; on one ſide ſtood a filver image of the bleſſed Virgin, 
which with two jewels of immenſe value, were preſented. by queen Eleanor, the 


wife of Henry III. on the other fide ſtood another image of the Virgin Mary, 


wrought. in ivory, preſented by Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. | 
Here alſo, Edward I. offered the Scots regalia and chair, in which the kings of. 
Scotland uſed tothe crowned ; which are ſtill preſerved, and ſhewn to all ſtrangers. 
About the year 1280, Alphonſo, third ſon to the laſt mentioned king, 
offered here the: golden coronet of Llewellyn, prince of Wales, and other 


jewels: it is now ſo ſtripped as to afford. no latisfaction, except to the curious; I 


however ſome of the ſtone-work with which it was adorned is {till to be ſeen. This 
ſtone-work is hollow within, and now encloſes a large cheſt, which Mr. Keep, 
ſoon after the coronation of James II. found to contain the remains of St. Edward; 


for it being broken by accident, he diſcovered a number of bones, and turning 


them up, found a crucifix, richly ornamented and enamelled, with a gold 
chain of twenty inches long, both which he preſented to the king, who ordered 
the bones to be re-placed in the old coffin, and encloſed in a new one made very 


ſtrong, and clamped with: iron. On the ſouth fide of this ſhrine lies Editha, 
daughter to Goodwyn, earl of Kent, and queen to St. Edward, with: whom 
ſne lived eighteen years, and though the moſt. accompliſhed woman of 


that ag 


a virgin. | 


There are in this chapel ſeveral other tombs of the following royal per- 


unser bi cht ft hy | RU 
Queen Maud, ſurnamed the good, daughter of Malcolm Conmair, king of 

Scotland, and wife of Henry I. of England. 1 B e i 
Henry III, the pannels of whoſe tomb are of poliſhed porphyry, with a moſaic 


work round of gold and ſcarlet. 2 5 5 


Edward I. who lies in a rough unpoliſhed coffin of grey marble, compoſed of 


ſeven ſtones. . 


Edward III. and his queen Philippa, daughter to William earl of Hainault: 


, confeſſed on her death-bed, that he ſuffered her to live and die 


+. 


though they lie in one grave their tombs are diſtinct. Round her tomb were 


placed the brazen ſtatues of no leſs than thirty princes and noble perſonages her . 
relations. That of Edward is covered with a Gothic canopy ; his effigy lies on 


a tomb of grey marble, and at his head are placed the ſword and ſhield borne 


. before 75 
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— before him in France: this tomb Uke tlie former was furtolinded with ſtatues, 
P. ticularly thoſe of his childten. 
ichard II. ang his queen; over Which is a cb eanopy remirkable {or 
a Painting of the Virgin Mary and our Saviour, ſtill viſtble. 
Ie chapel of Henry V. is 2 Parted from that of Edward the Confetlbt only 
by an iron Rech, ; on èach ſide of which are ſtatues as big as the life. Henry's 
monument is of black marble, © on which lies his <ftigy without a head; which 
has, by ſome accident, been broke off and loſt. Over this tomb are ſtill to be 
ſeen, in a chauntry chapel, the armour and capariſons of that king. Near this 
tomb lie the remains of Catharine his conſort, in a wooden cheſt. 
The remaining chapels ſurrounding the choir, as well as the walls all round 
the open part of the church, are crouded with monuments of the moſt diſtin- 
Zuiſhed perſonages in Engliſh hiftory, ſtateſmen, heroes, and men of learning 
and genius; many of which are celebrated for the deſigns and ſoulpturè: but as 
the limits of this work render it impoſſible to enter into the detail, we ſhall 
proceed W.. that moſt ſplen endid appendage to the cathedral, the-chapel of king 
| Tenry VII. 
BD 8 This chapel, which was founded by edt VII. in the year 1. 302, 18 Riled: by 
Vis Leland the wonder of the world. It is ltr to the eaſt of the abbey, to 
chapel. which it is ſo neatly joined, that on a ſuperficial view it appears to belong to the 
fame building. It is ſupported without by fourteen Gothic buttreſſes, all beautifully 
ornamented, and projecting from the building in-different angles; and is enligh- 
tened by a double range of windows that throw the light into ſueh a happy diſ- 
Pon as at once to pleaſe the eye, and afford a kind of ſolemn gloom. Theſe 
uttreſſes extend up to the roof, and are made to ſtrengthen it by their being 
crowned with Gothic arches. In theſe buttreſſes are niches, in which formerly 
ſtood a number of ſtatues; but theſe, benz greatly decayed, have been long taken 
down. | 
This chapel is one of the moſt expenſive remains of the ancient Engliſh taſte 
and magnificence ; there is no looking upon it without admiration : yet, perhaps, 
its beauty conſiſts much more eminently in the workmanſhip than the contri- 
vance. It gives ſome idea of the fine ſtile of Gothic architecture in that age, 
which ſeems to have been its meridian; but it ſoon fell into a bad taſte in the 
time of queen Elizabeth, as may be ſeen in the tomb of this queen and her pre- 
deceſſor in the fide iſles of this chapel. | 
This may be ſufficient for the outſide of this-edifice, the entrance to which is 
from the caſt end of the abbey, by a flight of ſteps of black marble, under a 
very noble arch, that leads to the gates opening to the body or nave of the chapel : 
for, like a cathedral, it is divided into a nave and fide iſles, to which you may 
enter by a door on each hand. The gates at the entrance of the nave are of 
io _ braſs frame work curiouſly wrought, and have in x every other pen pannel a roſe 
1 and portcullis alternately. 
ff Being entered, the eye is naturally directed to the lofty ceiling, wrought in 
the molt admirable manner wh an aſtoniſhing variety of figures, inge 
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of the Beauforts family; of which there are ſome ſtill remaining. 

This chapel was originally deſigned as a ſepulchre ſolely for the uſe. ſe 
of royal blood; and ſe far has the will of the founder been obſerved, that none 
have been yet interred there, but thoſe of high quality, whoſe deſcent may 
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generally be traced from ſame of our ancient kings, 
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reſents you with the braſs chapel and 
rafter deſcribed and round it, where the 
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Henry VII. encloſed with a.ſcreen of caſt braſs, moſt admirably deſigned and 
executed; this ſcreen 1s. nineteen. feet in length, eleven in breadth, and the ſame 
in height. It was ornamented with ſtatues, of which thoſe only of St. James, 


St. Bartholomew, St. George, and St. Edward, are now remaining: and alſo. 
adorned with other devices alluding to the family of king Henry VII; as 


portculliſes, ſignifying his relation to the Beauforts by his mother's ſide; roſes 


twiſted and crowned, in memory of the union of the two houſes of Lancaſter 


and Vork, by his marriage; and at each end a crown in a buſh, alluding to the 
crown of Richard III. found in a hawthorn buſh, near Boſworth field, where the 


famous battle was fought in which Richard loſt his life. Within the rails are the 


effigics of the royal pair, in their robes of tate, on a tomb of black marble, the 
head whereof is ſupported by a. red dragon the enſign of Cadwalladar, from 


whom king Henry VII, was fond of tracing his deſcent, and the foot by an 


angel. At the head of this tomb lie the remains of Edward VI. grandſon to 


Henry VII. who died in the ſixteenth year of his age, and the ſeventh of his 


reign. A fine monument was erected to his memory by queen Mary, his fiſter 


and ſucceſſor; it was adorned with curious ſculpture repreſenting the paſſion and ry 
vo, angels on the top kneeling ; and the 


reſurrection of our Saviour; with tw d | 


clegantly finiſhed ; but it was afterward demoliſhed as 
ſuperſtitiun. 5 r fr e ee 
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2 On one ſide of Henry's tomb is 4 ſmall E chapel,” in which is the monument of 
Lewis. Stuart duke of Richmond, and Frances his wife; whoſe” ſtatues in caſt; 
braſs are repreſented lying on a mathe table under a canopy of braſs curiouſly 
wrought, and ſupported by the figures of Faith, Hope, Chadey, and Prudence: 

on the top is a figure of Fame taking her flight, and reſting only on her toe. 
On the north fide of Henty' $ tomb is a monument decorated with ſeveral emble- 
matical figures i in brafs gilt; the principal i is Neptune in-a penſive poſture wẽith 
| his trident reverſed, va Mars, with his head reclined; theſe ſupport: the tomb. 
[ on which lie the effigies of George Villars Duke of Buckingham, who fell a ſacri- 
1 fice to the 0 15 reſentment by the hand of Felton: together with thoſe of 
Wil! his lady. he Latin inſcription, after reciting his noble qualities, and high, 


tac} 


titles, Aae 0 the manner of His death. ann fla een 36: ol 
= Of a laterdate, and ſuperior in deſign and workinanhiþ,: is a noble monu- 
2 ment erected to · the memory of John Sheffield duke of Buckingham, where his: 

; Grace's ſtatue, in a Ranzen habit, reclines on an altar of fine marble: his 
1 ducheſs is repreſented ſitting at his feet weeping. On each ſide are military 
= _ trophies ; and over all an admirable figure of Time holding feveral- medallions 
repreſenting the heads of their Graces children. This monument is very juſtly 
mired. It has been obſerved, that the duke himſelf appears the principal 
eure in the group; and though he lies in a recumbent poſture, and his lady is 
in the moſt beautiful manner placed at his feet, yet her figure is ſo: characterized, 
as to be only 4 guide to his, and both fefſect back a beauty on each other. 
-The inſcription ſets forth the duke of Buckingham': s poſts, with his /qualifi- 
cations; and over his ſtatue is 4 Latin inſcription to the following purpoſe; at 
— ſome of the rigidly orthodox part of mankind have taken needleſs ee 
N e tived doubtful;/ not: diſſelu fee: 2403 hob ings 
e 2 Fate botefolvet,cnotunrehgned $000 ho 26 7 21 
1 dos Ignorance and error ate incident to WR nature: ff: 
Ree 3 Fe l ae I. truſt in an almighty and all-good God, > Hi 
„ king of kings have mercy upon me. 
In this iſle, is'a lofty pyramid ſupported by two Sriffineofty ilt heads, on a 
; _ pedeſtal of cutious marble, erected to the memory of Wanne 1777 mar- 
Auis of Halifax, ſon to George Montague of Horton. 

Againſt the eaſt wall at the end of the north iſleis a monument in the form of 4 
beautiful altar, raiſed by king Charles II. to the memory of Edward V. and 
his brother Richard; on which is an inſcription in Latin relating the ſtory of 
their murder, the finding tl their bones in the 1 We their aye! to this | 
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wy At tlie eaſt end of the Aue ile 1 1s #vagle In hieb ire 1opolied ths; Vodiee bf 


king James I. and Anne his queen; daughter to Frederic II. king of Denmark. 

Gier this vault is 'a ſmall tomb adorned with the figure of a child, erected to 

the memory of Mary the third daughter of James I. who was born at Green- 

wich in 1605, and Nied at two years old. There is alſo another monument on 

| Wich! is the repreſentation of a child in a cradle, erected to the tony Io 
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Sophia, the fourth daughter of the ſame king, who was born at Greenwich in 
1606, and died three days after. In the ſame iſle is a lofty monument with a 
_ » fantaſtical canopy over it, erected to the memory of queen Elizabeth by king 
ſames I. her ſucceſſor: the inſcription repreſents her character, high ' deſcent, 
and the memorable acts of her reign. | ee ene ee 


in Northamptonſhire, was pompouſly interred by order of queen Elizabeth, 


iron rails, on which lies a lady alfo finely robed, the effigies of. Margaret Dou- 


lord Darnley, father to. king James I. is repreſented foremoſt on the tomb 


on the throne, had, according to the Engliſh inſcription, king Edward IV. for 
her great grandfather ; Henry VII. for her grandfather ; Henry VIII. for her uncle, 
Edward VI. for her couſin german; James V. of Scotland for her brother; Henry 
king of Scotland for her ſon ; and James VI. for her grandſon. Having for her great 
grandmother and grandmother two queens, both 'named Elizabeth ; for her 
mother, Margaret queen of Scots; for her aunt, Mary the French queen ; for her 
couſins german, Mary and Elizabeth queens of England; and for her niece and 
daughter-in-law, Mary Queen of Scots. This great lady died March 10, 


of Henry VII. by her firſt huſband Henry Tudor. 
liam III. queen Mary his conſort, queen Anne, and prince George. Over theſe 
royal perſonages are their effigies (except that of prince George) in wainſcot 
preſſes; they are of wax work reſembling life, and drefled in their coronation 
robes. Another wainſcot preſs is placed at the corner of the great eaſt window, 
in which is the effigy of the lady Mary Ducheſs of Richmond, daughter to 


at the coronation of queen Anne. 5 8 
On leaving this iſle you will be ſhewn in enother wainſcot preſs a coarſe image 
of Monk, duke of Albemarle, who had ſo great a ſhare in the reſtoration of 
Charles II. and was interred in a vault appropriated to him and his family. This 
image is dreſſed in Monk's real ſuit of armour ; and his ducal cap is made uſe of 
by the guide who ſhews theſe tombs to petition for the voluntary bounty of the 
pectators *; the three pence demanded of each perſon' for the privilege ol 
viewing the ſeveral chapels in the abbey, being claimed, and diſpoſed of, by the 
Tevereng dean and chapter. | | mo 


4. * | Under- 


London and its Environs, vec. Abbey. 


James Duke of Richmond and Lenox, dreſſed in the very robes her grace wore 


6 


wh, 
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In the ſouth iſle is a lofty. and pompous tomb, in the ſame incorrect tile, 
erected to the memory of Mary Queen of Scots, the mother of king James I: 
who, after being beheaded on a ſcaffold erected in the hall of Fotheringhay caſtle, 


in the cathedral church of Peterborough : but upon the acceſſion of her ſon to 
the throne of England, he ordered her remains to be removed from thence, and 
placed near this monument. Near the laſt monument is a tomb encloſed with 


glas, daughter of Margaret Queen of Scots by the earl of Angus. Her fon the 


kneeling, with the crown over his head, and there are ſeven others of her chil- 
dren repreſented round the tomb. This great lady, though ſhe herſelf never fat 


1577. Here is alſo the monument of Margaret Counteſs of Richmond, mother 


At the eaſt end of this iſle is the royal vault of king Charles II. king Wil- 
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—— Underneath the body of this chapel is the vault prepared in 1737 on the 
death of queen Caroline, for the reception of the preſent royal family, 4 
deſcending the ſtairs it is found to conſiſt of a double range of arched chambers. 
three on each ſide, open to the middle walk between them. This middle 
walk terminates with the principal vault in front, where in a large marble 
farcophagus lie the two coffins of the late, king George II. and his queen 
Caroline: the coffins of Frederic prince of Wales, his princeſs, the duke of 
Cumberland, the duke of York, and others of the family, lie in the vaults on 
either fide. | | 121 % 
An ingenious critic on this venerable repoſitory of mortality, has made ſome 
reflections on it, which the judicious reader will not think im pertinently intro- 
duced in this place. © It is certain, ſays he, there is not a nobler amuſement 
„than a walk in Weſtminſter-abbey, among the tombs of heroes, patriots, 
a poets, and philoſophers ; you are ſurrounded with the ſhades of your great 
e forefathers; you Fel the influence of their venerable ſociety, and grow fond 
« of fame and virtue in the contemplation : it is the fineſt ſchool of morality, 
* and the moſt beautiful flatterer of imagination in nature. I appeal to any 
„man's mind that has any taſte for what is ſublime and noble, for a witneſs to 
te the pleaſure he experiences on this occaſion ; and I dare believe he will acknow- 
„ ledge, that there is no entertainment ſo various, or ſo inſtructive. For my 
« own part, I have ſpent many an hour of pleaſing melancholy in its venerable 
walks; and have been more delighted with the ſolemn converſation of the 
« dead, than the moſt ſprightly fallies of the living. I have examined the 
characters that were inſcribed before me, and diſtinguiſhed every particular 
« virtue. The monuments of real fame, I have viewed with real reſpect; 
© but the piles that wanted a character to excuſe them, I conſidered as the mo- 
©« numents of folly. I have wandered with pleaſure into the moſt gloomy 
« receſles of this laſt reſort of grandeur, to contemplate human life, and trace 
„% mankind through all the wilderneſs of their frailties and misfortunes, from: 
« their cradles to their grave. I have reflected on the ſhortneſs of our duration 
« here, and that I was but one of the millions who had been employed in the 
„ ſame manner, in ruminating on the trophies of mortality before me; that 1 
« muſt moulder to duſt in the ſame manner, and quit the fcene to a new genera- 
„ tion, without leaving the ſhadow of my exiſtence behind me: that this 
huge fabric, this ſacred repoſitory of fame and grandeur, would only be the 
| «« ſtage for the ſame perfogmances ; would receive new acceſſions of noble duſt; 
« would be adorned with other ſepulchres of coſt and magnificence ; would be 
% crouded with ſucceſſive admirers ;. and at laſt, by the unavoidable decays of 
« time, bury the whole collection of antiquities in genefal obſcurity, and. be the 
„ monument of its own ruin “.“ | TR / 
Weſftmin. On the ſouth ſide of the abbey in Dean's: yard is Weſtminſter - ſchool, or 
ter Queen's college; founded in the year 1 590 by queen Elizabeth, for the claſſical 


ſchool. education of 40 boys, who are ſtill called the queen's or king's ſcholars, as the 


— 


* Ralph's Critical Review of the Public Buildings of London and Weſtminſter, 2d edit. p. 65, 66, 
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caſe happens to be. Beſide this eſtabliſhment, a great number of the ſons of the 


nobility and gentry are educated there, which has rendered it one of the greateſt 
| ſchools in the kingdom: ſo that inſtead of one maſter, and an uſher, as at fitſt; 
there are now an upper and under maſter, and five uſhers. There are ſeveral 
boarding houſes kept in the neighbourhood for the accommodation of theſe young 
entlemen. e 7 7 5 V. 
Fronting the two towers at the weſt end of the abbey is an old gate, which by Gate- 
its ſituation appears to have been originally a gate belonging to the abbey cloſe 1 
this gate is made ule of as a priſon for debtors and criminals by the magiſtrates of 
Weſtminſter. 1 515 e 8 HO US ogy 
By Tothill-fields is a houſe of correction for looſe and diſorderly perſons ; Tothill 
which, like all other priſons of the like nature, is called a Bridewell, after the feld 
Londcn-houſe of correction in the antient palace of that name. Fans 


Me oY : 4 
| At the north eaſt corner of New Palace-yard ſtands over the Thames to the 3 


* 


county of Surrey, that noble bridge fo well known by the name of Weſtminſter- bridge. 

E bridge k. This bridge conſiſts of 13 ſemicircular arches, beſide a very ſmall one | 

at each end: the dimenfions are as under. : TEVA = . 

3 ; THAT . TOE feet. 

I he whole length of the bridge 13233 - 

| Width of the central arch = . FE . 

7 The reſt decreaſe regularly 4 feet in width on each fide | 

l The two ſmall arches at the abutments are about 20 feet wide each. 

© Width of the carriage way over 2 30 

: Width of the raiſed foot ways on each ſide — ds EE 

; Heigth of the baluſtrade within, 6 feet, 9 inches. . 

: The aſcent of this bridge is very eaſy ; and there is a ſemi-octangular receſs 

y |. over every pier, with benches in them, which have this advantage over thoſe 

6 on Black-friars-bridge, that the backs of them being caied round with ſtone, 

1 iͤnſtead of having the open baluſtrade carried round them, the paſſenger may fit 

1 to reſt himſelf in them in any weather without. injury to his health from the 

e wind at his back. Twelve of them are covered over head with ſemi-domes; 

1 viz. the two middle and two extream ones on each fide. The two laſt, oppoſite 

+ do eachother at the ends, are incloſed as watch-houſes. Theſe receſſes are ſup- 

s ported by ſolid buttreſſes riſing from the foundations, which form the angular 

e extremities of the piers below. Over the central arch are pedeſtals in the baluſ- 

3 trades, intended for groups of ornamental figures, which however were not 

e carried into execution. This bridge was built by Mr. Labelye, a Swiſs architect. 

f As this bridge was built before that at Blackfriars, and as the foundations of 

Fe the piers of both were laid in the bed of the river in the ſame manner; ſome - 
account of the contrivance will not be diſagreeable. A ſtrong floor of timber, 

Ir | two feet in thickneſs well cramped together, was formed for each pier; to this 

l were fitted four ſides, higher than high water mark, which being made water 

: l Rn" 


* For the ere ion of this bridge wid, p. 337, 370. 
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=_ . . proof, compoſed a caſe called a caiſſoon, and in this the men could work below 
5 - the level of the water as conveniently as on dry land. This vaſt trough being 


floated to the ſpot prepared by ſcooping for receiving the pier, and fixed to 
piles, ſunk to the bottom as the weight of ſtone increaſed; and when the work 
was raiſed above water, the ſides being taken aſunder, left the pier ſtanding in 
the river on the wooden frame as a foundation. 5 | 
Though the greateſt care was taken in laying the foundation deep in the gtavel, 
and uſing every probable method to prevent the finking of the piers afterwarg , 
yet all this was in ſome degree ineffectual, for one of them ſunk ſo conſiderably 
when the work was nearly compleated, as to retard the finiſhing it a conſiderable 
time. This gave the higheſt ſatisfaction to thoſe who had oppoſed the work; 
but the commiſſioners immediately ordered the arch on the fide where it had 
ſank, to be taken down, and then cauſed the baſe of the pier to be loaded with 
an incredible weight of iron cannon, till all the ſettlement that could be forced 
was made. After this the arch was rebuilt, and has ever ſince remained 
nt: 5-5-5. TR 
The ſoffit of every arch is turned and built quite through, the ſame as the 
fronts, with large Portland blocks, over which is built, bounded in by the 
Portland, another arch of - Purbeck ſtone, four or five times thicker on the 
reins than over the key; ſo calculated and built, that by the help of this ſecon- 
dary arch, together with the incumbent load of materials, all the parts of . every 
arch are in equilibrio : thus each arch can ſtand fingly, without affecting or 
being affected, by any of the other arches. Moreover, between every two 
arches a drain is managed to carry off the water and filth, which in time might 
penetrate, and accumulate in thoſe places, to the great. detriment of the build- 
ing. Some bridges have been ruined for want of this precaution, which ſhould 
be obſerved in all conſiderable ſtone or brick bridges; and. yet has been generally 


omitted. | 
At the ſides of each abutment, there are large flights of ſteps down to the 
river for the embarking and landing of goods and paſſengers. 
r. John The pariſh of St. Margaret, being greatly increaſed in the number of 
dae houſes and inhabitants, it was judged neceſſary to erect one of the fifty new 
church. churches therein, for the better accommodation of the numerous inhabitants; 
which was no ſooner done, and a diſtrict for a pariſh marked out, than the inha- 
birants applied to parliament to have it erected into a, pariſh, which was done 
accordingly, and a rde en made for the rector“. The advowfon is in the dean 
and chapter of Weſtminſ ter. e | 
This church was erected in an area on the north fide of Vine- ſtreet, Millbank, 
and was finiſhed in 1728; but the low ſwampy nature of the foil it was 
founded on cauſed it to fink while it was building, and produced an. alteration 
in the plan. On the north and ſouth fides are magnificent Doric porticos, ſup- 
ported by vaſt ſtone pillars, as is alſo the roof of the church. At each of the 
four corners is a beautiful ſtone tower and pinnacle: theſe additions were erected, 


that 
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Chap. III. LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 


The parts of this building are held together by vaſt iron bars, which-eroſs even the 
iſles. The chief aim of the architect was to give an uncommon, yet elegant 


indeed the outline is ſo variouſly broken, that there reſults a diverſity of light 
and ſhadow, which is very uncommon, and very elegant. The principal 


it appears too heavy. 1 Þ 
On a Sunday morning, during divine ſervice in the year 1742, this church took 


building. The church was however again compleated ſoon after, as it now 


that yard; alſo half of the ſouth fide of Orchard-ſtreet,. thence to the eaſt fide 
of New Pye-ſtreet, and the ſouth fide of Old Pye-ſtreet : thence along the ſouth. 
fide of Pear-ſtreet, and the ſoutherly ſide of the Artillery ground vp the Artillery 
wall, and the back-ſide of Rocheſter-row in Tothill fields; all thoſe fields, and 

through the eaſt fide thereof to the great ſluice; thence to the Horſe-ferry bank, 
and northward to the Parliament ſtairs: including all the ſtreets, lanes, . courts, 
&c. within this compaſs *. . * | 

Theſe ſoutherly extremities, being in general the pooreſt and worſt built parts 
of Weſtminſter, furniſh nothing worthy particular notice, ; 


* — . * * 0 * * „ „* 


An . N 
The ſeveral pariſhes that compoſe the liberties of Weſtminſter. 


Martin's in the Fields. The church ſtands on the eaſt fide of St. Martin's-lane 
near the ſouth end; and that there was. a church there in very early times 
appears from a diſpute in the year 1222, between William abbot of Weſtmin- 
ſter and Euſtace biſhop of London, concerning the dependence or exemption of 
dt, Martin's in the Fields from the juriſdiction of me latter; which was decided 
by Stephen archbiſhop. of Canterbury in favour of its exemption. It is thought 
to have been a chapel for the monks of Weſtminſter, when they viſited their 
_ convent garden, which then extended to it. However, the endowments of this. 
church fell with the monks who poſſeſſed. it, and in Henry the VIIIth's reign. 
a ſmall church was built there. at the king's expence ; but this ſtructure being 

| not 
* Pariſh, Clerks. Remarks, p. 270 


1 a + RE 717 
that the whole might fink equally, and owe their magnitude to the ſame cauſe. ks: 


outline, and t0 ſhew the orders in their greateſt dignity and perfection; and 


objections againſt the ſtructure are, that it is ſo much decorated that it appears 
encumbered with ornament; and that the compaſs being too ſmall for the deſign, 


fire by ſome accident in the veſtry, which conſumed all the wood-work of the 


The bounds of the pariſh are theſe : beginning at the parliament ſtairs in Old Wunde 
Palace yard, they extend along the eaſt fide of Lindſey-lane or Dirty- lane to ties. 
College- ſtreet, and thence ſouthward to Stable- yard, including the north fide of- 


H E firſt pariſh which demands attention in the liberty of Weſtminſter, St. Mar. 


for the extent and the important buildings it contains, is that of St. *"'s is 
| the Fields 
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cot capacious enough to accommodate the pariſhioners, it was greatly enlarged in 
| 1607, At length after many expenſive repairs, that building was taken down in 
' 1721, and ſoon after the firſt ſtone of the preſent edifice. was laid. . . 
| St. Martin's in the Fields is an elegant edifice built with ſtone. , In the veſt 
front is an aſcent by a long flight of ſteps to a very noble portico: of Corin- 
thian columns, which ſupport a pediment in which are the royal arms in bas 
relief. The ſame order is continued round in pilaſters, and in the intercolum. 
niations are two ſeries of windows ſurrounded with. ruſtic, - On: each fide the 
doors, on the ſides which are near the corners, are lofty Corinthian columns; 
the roof is concealed by a handſome baluſtrade, and the ſpire is ſtately and 
elegant. The decorations on the inſide are extremely fine; the roof is rich] 
adorned with fret-work ; ſlender Corinthian columns raiſed on high pedeſtals, 
riſing in the front of the galleries, ſerve to ſupport both them and the roof, 
which on the ſides reſts upon them in a very ornamental arch work. The eaſt 
dend is richly adorned with fret-work and gilding, and over the altar is a large 
N window:finely pain td. e ED. 
Reſpecting this church, which has no more area before it than the width of 
the lane it ſtands in, it would be a great advantage to lay the front open to 
the Mews The portico is at once elegant and auguſt, and if the ſteps ariſing 
from the ſtreet to the front could have been made regular, and on a line from 
end to end, it would have given it a very conſiderable grace; but as the fituation 
of the ground would not allow it, this is to be eſteemed a misfortune rather 
than a fault. The round columns at each angle of the church are very well 
contrived, and have a very fine effect in the profile of the building; the. eaſt 
end is remarkably elegant, and very juſtly challenges particular applauſe *. 
This church is denominated from its dedication to Martin, an Hungarian 
* faint; and the epithet in the Fields, from its ſituation when it was taken into the 
bills of mortality, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from other churches of the 
ſame appellation in the city of London. It is now an impropriation in the gift 
of the king . . | 88 . a 
& | At the ſouth weſt end of Pall-mall ſtands the royal palace of St. James, where 
James's as has already been mentioned 4 ſtood an hoſpital of the ſame name. In this 
palace. edifice our kings have refided ever ſince Whitehall was conſumed by fire in 1697, 
and his majeſty uſually remains here during the winter ſeaſon : but though it is 
_ pleaſantly fituated along the north fide of the Park, and has very convenient, 
and not inelegant apartments, it is an irregular brick building, without one 
ſingle beauty on the outſide to recommend it; being at once the contempt of 
foreign nations, and the diſgrace of our own. It may however be hinted that 
the oſtentatious palaces of the potentates on the continent form a melancholy 
contraſt with the miſery of their ſubjects; and if a king of Great Britain reſides 
- with leſs pomp than his arbitrary neighbours, he may derive a noble fatisfaction 


more if he makes it his ſtudy to promote their welfare. Indeed there is 
3 | | muc 


- * Ralph's Critical Review, ad. edit. p. 22. + Pariſh Clerks Remarks, p. 280. I Vid. p. 696, ant. 
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Chap. III. LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 


much to be ſaid in commendation of this palace; in the front next $I Er 


ames's-ſtreet there appears little more than an old, gatehouſe; and on paſſing 
through the gate we enter a. little ſquare court, with a piazza on the weſt ſide 
of it leading to the grand ſtair caſe ; the buildings are 1 lain, and mean; | 
and there are two other courts beyond, which have not much of the air of a 
palace. The windows however look into a pleaſant garden, and command a view 
of St. James s Park, which ſeem to be the only advantages this edifice can boaſt. 
Behind this palace lies St. James's-park, which, in the time of Henry VIII. 5. 


was quite a marſh : but that prince, on his building St. James's palace, incloſed James's 
it, laid it out in walks, and collecting the waters together, gave to the new Park. 


incloſed ground and building the name of St. James's. It was afterward much 
improved by Charles II. who added to it ſeveral fields, planted it with rows of 
lime trees, aid out the Mall,- which is a viſta half a mile in length, at that 
time formed into a hollow ſmooth walk ſkirted round with a wooden border, and 
with an iron hoop at the farther end, for the purpoſe of playing a game with a 
ball, called Mall. He formed the canal, which is an hundred feet broad, and 
two thouſand eight hundred feet long. with a decoy, and other ponds for water 
fowl. "breeding kings allowed the people the privilege of walking in it, and 
king William III. in 1699, granted the neighbouring inhabitants a paſſage into it 
out of Spring Garden. It is certain that the park enjoys a fine ſituation, and is 
laid out with a very agreeable air of negligence. It affords many pleaſant walks, 
diverſified by new ſcenes, varied by different rural proſpects, and the view of + 
diſtant ſtructures on the weſt ſide. i 
At the weſt end of the park, fronting the end of the Mall, Laie th : 


Fe Queen's. 


houſe originally known by the name of Arlington-houſe but being purchaſed es 


by the Bos Buckingham, who rebuilt it 1n.1703, with brick and. ſtone, it 
was called. Backinphand-houſe till the year 1762, when his preſent majeſty 
bought it; and it has obtained the name of the Queen's palace from the N 
pleaſure her majeſty has expreſſed in the retirement of it. In the front it is 
incloſed with 4 ſemicireular ſweep of iron rails, which are altered very onhappily. . 
from the rails which incloſed it before it became the royal refidence. - Formerly 
an elegant pair of gates opened i in the middle, but now though a foot pavement 
leads up to where an opening is naturally expected in front, all entrance is 
forbidden, by the rails being oddly continued acroſs without affording an avenue 
through Whoever therefore ſeeks to enter, muſt walk round either te the * ö 
or left; and in the corners he may perhaps gain admittance. 
This edifice is a mixture of brick and ſtone; a broad fight of ſteps lead up to 
the door, which is between four tall Corinthian pilaſters, that are fluted and reach 
to the top of the ſecond ſtory. Within this compaſs are two ſeries of very 
large and lofty windows, overy which is the entablature; and in the middle 
Was this tio in large gold characters; ; which has Iately been taken. 
way. 5 3 . 
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— "Over this is an attic ſtory with ſquare windows and Tuſcan pilaſters, aboye 
which was an Acroteria of figures repreſenting Mercury, Secrecy, Equit 
Liberty, &c. but theſe figures were taken away ſoon after the death of the he 
Duke of Buckingham. On each fide of the building are bending colonages 
with columns of the Ionic order, crowned with a baluſtrade and vaſes. Theſe 
colonades join the offices at the extremity of the wings to the main buildin 
and each of theſe offices is crowned with a turret, ſupporting a dome, from: 
which riſes a weathercock. Behind the houſe is a garden and terrace, from 
wuhhence there is a fine proſpect of the adjacent country, which gave occaſion to 
| the following inſcription on that fide of the houſe, Rus ix URBE : intimating 
that it has the advantage of both town and country; above which were figures 
repreſenting the four ſeafons. ER 9 — IYS | 997 
Originally this building had an air of elegant uniformity; but though the 
front view is not yet damaged, ſo many irregular additions have been made on 
each ſide, as to inſpire the ſpectator with the ideg of a country parſonage houſe, 
to which every incumbent has added ſomething ; one a waſh-houſe, another a 
_ another a henrooſt, &c. till the whole is made a meer Jumble of patch- 
work. 5 5 : I, | 
Green On the north weſt ſide of the queen's-palace lies the Green-park, which 
park. extends between St. James's-park and Hyde-park. The road'up it, as a fine 
Walk, is called Conſtitution-hill. This park adds greatly to the pleaſantneſs of 
both palaces, as well as of the ſurrounding houſes that are ſituated ſo as to over- 
look it; among which the moſt conſpicuous is that lately built by lord Spencer. 
Altogether it appears very noble, but conſidering. it as a front, we are diſap- 
pointed. in not feeing any entrance, which ſurely ſhould have been made conſpi- 
cuous. The irregularity of the other fide or principal front which is in St. 
James's place is excuſable, as the adjoining houſes cannot yet be purchaſed ; but 
the flatneſs of it will always make it ſubordinate to the {ide that fronts the 
— _ T4 | ' „„ 
Marlbo- R Next to St. James's palace on the north eaſt ſide, behind the houſes in Pall- 
_ rough. mall, ſtands Marlborough-houſe; a large brick edifice, ornamented with ſtone. 
The front is extenſive, and on each fide, the wings are decorated at the corners 
_ with a ſtone ruſtic : formerly the top was finiſhed with a baluſtrade, but lately an 
=" attic ſtory has been raiſed over the cornice that crowns the firſt ſtory. On the 
5 ſides of the area next the wings a ſmall colonade extends on each ſide, and the 
ſide oppoſite to the abovementioned area is taken up with the offices. The late 
_ ducheſs of Marlborough, when this ſtructure was finiſhed, intended to have 
= opened a way to it from Pallmall, directly in the front, but Sir Robert Walpole 
= having purchaſed the houſe before it, and being upon no good terms with the 
ducheſs, ſhe was prevented in her deſign. The front toward the park reſembles 
= the other, only inſtead of the two middle windows in the wings, there are 
3 niches for ſtatues, and inſtead of the area in front, you deſcend by a flight of 
4 ſteps into the garden, along the park wall. The apartments are noble, well 
diſpoſed, and the furniture is rich. In the veſtibule at the entrance, is * 
I 1 PLIES | | the 
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chap. H. LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER 22 


the battle of Hochſtet, in which the moſt remarkable ſcene is the taking Map 


(hal Tallard, the French general, and ſeveral other French officers of diſtinction 
riſoners. The figures of the duke of Marlborough, of prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and General Cadogan, axe finely execute © © N 
To the north eaſt of Marlborough-houſe, in Pallmall, fronting the weſt cumber- 
opening into St. James's ſquare, is the houſe built for the late duke of York z land 
a large regular lofty building ſtanding back from the ſtreet, but with no exterior 2222 
pretenſions to ornament. It is now the town reſidence of his brother the duke of 
Cumberland; and is pleaſant becauſe the back front over- looks the park. | 
Beyond this houſe, toward the eaſt end of Pallmall on the ſame fide, is Carl- Carlton 
ton-houſe, the favourite reſidence of the late princeſs dowager of Wales: little houſe. 
can be ſaid in praiſe of this as a building, it having been enlarged and opened, 
as opportunities offered for taking in or pulling down the adjoining houſes. 
There is however a pretty piece of garden ground behind, extending along 
the wall of St. James's park; over a gate into which is built an agreeable ſum- 
' mer-houſe. HIS 8 1 


At the ſouth eaſt corner of St. James's- park, fronting the parade, ſtands the Trafo. 


"Treaſury, an elegant ſtone building, though the regularity of the deſign is diſ- 
puted by architects. The whole front is ruſtic ; it conſiſts of three ſtories, of 
which the lowermoſt is of the baſement kind, with ſmall windows, though they 
are contained in large arches: this ſtory has the Tuſcan proportion, and the 
ſecond the Doric, with arched windows of a good ſize; but what is very 
ſingular, the upper part of this ſtory is adorned with the triglyphs and metopes 
of the Doric freeze, though this range of ornament is ſupported by neither 
columns nor pilaſters. Over this ſtory is a range of Ionic columns in the center, 
ſupporting a pediment. Upon the whole the treaſury muſt be allowed to be a 
building compoſed of very beautiful parts, but it were to be wiſhed they were 
fewer and larger, as there is a ſufficient diſtance: to view it. IT 
This edifice has on the inſide a court ſurrounded with buildings, and here is 


not only the treaſury, but the office of trade and plantations, "el, 
The treaſury is under the government of five lords commiſſioners, one of 
whom is called firſt lord of the treaſury, and has a ſalary of 4000l. per annum, 
and the reſt have 1600l. a year ec. e 5 
A little to the north of the Treaſury, and oppoſite to the Banqueting-houſe at Horſe- 
Whitehall, is the grand entrance into St: James's-park, through the building Guards, | 
called the Horſe-guards. This building confiſts of a center and two wings, 
and has an air- of ſolidity perfectly agreeable to the uſe for which it was con- 
ſtructed. It receives its name from the horſe-guards, who, while the king is at 
St. James's, are here on duty, two at a time being conſtantly mounted and 
completely armed, upder two handſome porches detached from the building 
toward the ſtreet; and erected to ſhelter them from the weather. This ſtructure 
is equally calculated for the uſe of the foot as well as the horſe on duty. 
In the center of this edifice is an arched paſſage into St. James's-park, and the 
building over this has a pediment, in which are the king's arms in baſs . 
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"722 HISTORY OF LONDON, &. Bock Iv. 
gut this arch, as it is the paſſage of his majeſty to and from the houſe of Peers, 


ing 


houſe 1 
White- fare in 1698 +. 


\ hall. 


pavilion. The middle face of the cupola preſents a dial; and the aperture in the 
lower part of this, and on the ſeveral ſtages of the other, are well calculated to 
break the plainneſs, without weakening the building, either in reality or appear- 

_ ance. The wings are plainer than the center. They each conſiſt of a fore front, 
Ptrojecting a little, with ornamented windows in the principal ſtory, and a plain 


there is an aſcent by a few ſteps. . The importance of this building is what 
recommends it to notice. The . portico, which was intended as an ;ornament, 
The new wall before the court is built in an elegant ſtile, a piazza of neat - 
columns extends along the front, with a ſtone arched gateway in the center; 
over the arch runs a baluſtrade between two pedeſtals on Which are two ſea horſes 
mental frontiſpiece at a due diſtance from the building; but as there was not, 


mifſſioners who feſide in the houſes which compoſe the wings of this building, 
three in each wing. The ſalary of the firſt lord committioner is zoool. per 


ſetrve on board his majeſty's ſhipg of war, and give orders for the trial of thoſe 


5 articles of war. I + 5 . 5 
Banquet · Directly oppoſite the Horſe- guards is the Banque ting-houſe belonging to the 


A the-year 1243, bequeathed. it to the Black-Friars . Holbourn, 
it to Walter de Grey, archbiſhop of Vork, he left it to his ſucceſſots, the arch- 


* Scotland yard is fo named from a palace which formerly: ſtood chere for the accommodation of the kings 
of Scotland when they came to do homage for Cumberland and other fiefs held by them. of the crown of Eng 


— 


* % * 
6 % 


ſhould have been more-lofty and noble. At each extreme of this center is a. 


one in the ſides, Each has its pediment, with a circular window in the center: 
andthe: whole has a proper air of ſtrength and plainneſs. The view given in the 
annexed plate is the back front in the park; as the ſtreet front on account of the 
projecting wings, and the porches, would not have appeared to equal advantage, 
On the ſame ſide of the ſtreet, a little to the northward of the Horſe- guards 
and facing Scotland-yard *, ſtands: the Admiralty- office, a ſtrong building of 
brick and ſtone. This edifice has two deep wings, and is entered by a lofty , 


rather diſguſts than pleaſes, by the immoderate height and ſize of the columns. 


: - & 4 >? | ey r : IST EY | 
cut in ſtone, It is to be lamented that there was not room to place this orna- 


the wall ought to have been in a more ſimple ſtile. * 8 
The office of high admiral is now put in commiſſion and is held by fix com- 


annum, the others 1000l. per annum, each. In this office are tranſacted all mari- 
time affairs belonging to the juriſdiction of the admiralty board; who here regu- 
late the affairs of the navy, nominate admirals, captains, and other officers to 


who have failed in their duty, or been guilty of other offences. expreſſed in the 
old palace of Whitehall; and which was almoſt the only part that eſcaped the 
Ihis palace wp originally built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, who, in 
in whoſe church he was interred. But in 1248, theſe friars having diſpoſed of 


biſhops of that ſee, for their city manſion, and hence it obtained the aan f | 
95 „ e i i [4 


m * 


land. + Vid. p. 285, ante. 
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Chap. III. LIBERTIES OF WE STIMINSTER. ': 723 
York place. However, the royal palace at Weſtminſter ſuffering greatly by fire 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and that prince having a great inclination for Vork : 
place, purchaſed it of Cardinal Wolley, in the year 1530. In the reign of king 
James 1. the Banqueting-houſe belonging to this palace being in a ruinous con- 
dition, that monarch formed the deſign of erecting a palace on the ſpot, worthy 
the reſidence of the kings of England. The celebrated Inigo Jones was employ- 
ed to draw the plan of a noble edifice; this was done, and the preſent ſtructure 
erected, as a part of the great intended work, for the receptioff of ambaſſadors, 
and other audiences of ſtate. It is a regular and auguſt building of three ſtories. 
The loweſt has a ruſtic wall, with ſmall ſquare windows, and by its ſtrength 
happily ſerves as a baſis for the orders. Upon this is raiſed the Ionic, with columns 
and pilaſters; and between the columns are well proportioned windows, witharched 
and pointed pediments. Over theſe is placed the proper entablature, on which is raiſed 
a ſecond ſeries of the Corinthian order, 0 g of columns and pilaſters lixe the 
other; column being placed over column, and pilaſter over pilaſter. From the capi- | 
tals are carried feſtoons, which meet with maſks and other ornaments in the mid- 
dle. This ſeries is alſo.crowned with its proper entablature, on which is raiſedthe 
' baluftrade with Attic: pedeſtals between, Which crown the work. Every thing 
in this building is finely proportioned, and as happily executed. The ptojectior 
of the columns from the wall has a fine effect in the entablatures, which being 
brought forward in the ſame proportion, gives that happy diverſity of light and 
ſhade e v 


4. 
E * 
4 4 4 


To render this edifice as perfect as poſſible, the ceiling of the grand room is 
richly painted by the celebrated Sir Peter Paul Rubens, who was ambaſſador 
here in the time of Charles I. The ſubject is the entrance, inauguration, and 
coronation of king James I. repreſented by Pagan emblems. It is eſteemed one of 
his moſt capital performances, and may be juſtly eſteemed one of the fineſt ceil- 
ings in the world. This apartment is at preſent uſed for a chapel; but the 
great offices of ſtate are kept in other parts of the building behind, and all public 
buſineſs is ſtill dated from Whitehall k. _ 8 e cd 18 
The weſt end of the Strand terminates at Charing-croſs; ſo denominated Charing 
from the antient village called Charing, in which Edward I. cauſed a magnificent eroſs. 
croſs to be erected in commemoration. of his queen Eleanor, part of which con- 
tinued till the civil wars in the reign of Charles I. when it was entirely deſtroyed 
by the populace, as a monument of popiſh ſuperſtition. An equeſtrian ſtatue of 
king Charles I. was afterward erected on the ſpot where this croſs ſtood, which 
is {till called Charing-croſs. This ſtatue has the advantage of being well 
placed, at the meeting of three great ſtreets; the pedeſtal is finely elevated, and 
the-horſe full of fire and ſpirit; but the man is not thought to be equally well 
executed. It is ſaid that Oliver Cromwell after king Charles I. was beheaded, 
ordered this ſtatue to be taken down and fold to a founder to melt; but that a 
royaliſt contrived to get it /and conceal it until the Reſtoration, when it was 
replaced, ; N nagar = 


. on 
* Englith ArchiteQure, p. 76, Loncon and its Ravirous. 
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524 . HISTORY OF LONDON, S. ok. 
matt” On the north fide of Charing-croſs is the King's Meuſe, or more properly 
Mews, a place of great antiquity, and fo called from having been uſed for the 
accommodation of the king's falconers and hawks, ſo early as the year 135); 
but the king's ſtables at Lomeſbury, ſince called Bloomſbury, being deſtroyed by 
fire in the year 1537, king Henry VIII. cauſed the hawks to be removed, and 
the Mews enlarged and fitted up for the reception of his horſes; and the royal 
ſtables have been kept there ever ſince. 5 ER n . 


- 


Ihe building on the north fide. was rebuilt in a magnificent manner by his late 
majeſty, in the year 1732. There is ſomething in this part of the intended 
building very noble, particularly the center, which is enriched with columns and 
a pediment, and the continuity of the architecture preſerved. The ſmaller pedi- 
ment and ruſtic arch under the cupolas or lanthorns are properly ſubordinate, 
but ſet fo cloſe to the baluſtrade that its appearance as a gallery, is thereby 
deſtroyed. - After viewing this edifice, it is impoſſible not to be offended at the 
wretched buildings that form the other fides of the ſquare; and which make it 
look like a common inn-yard.. It is indeed much to be wiſhed that they were 
made to correſpond with the main building, and a ſuitable regular entrance 
made from Charing-croſs : the royal ftables would then be an ornament inſtead 

of adifgrace to the part of the town where they ſtand. _ e ene 
Leiceſter Northward of the Mews is Leiceſter-fields or ſquare; which derive their name 
ficlds, from Leiceſter-houſe, a large old brick building on the north fide with a court 
yard before it; once the manſion of the earl of Leiceſter, and afterward inha- 
bited by Frederic prince of Wales. This is a handſome ſquare, the inner part 
of which is encloſed with iron rails, and adorned with graſs plats and gravel 
Walks. In the center is an equeſtrian ſtatue of his preſent majeſty gilt, which 
was brought from Cannons the oſtentatious tranſitory ſeat of the duke of Chan- 

: dos at Edgware. © FVV 

Hy-. On the welt fide of Leiceſter- fields is a long wide ſtreet extending from the 
market. end of Pallmall up to Piccadilly, and known by the name of the Haymarket, as 
being a market for hay and ſtraw, every Tueſday Thurſday and Saturday. On 
the welt fide of this ſtreet is the Opera-houſe, and on the other tide a play- 
houſe, called the Little Theatre; where Mr. Foot has entertained the town with 
his comic pieces every ſummer for ſeveral years paſt. FFT 
Non. At the ſouth weſt end of the Strand oppoſite St. Martin's-lane, ſtands the 


umber- noble 


9 


x 4 


$ lace of the duke of Northumberland; which merits particular notice 
land as being almoſt the only houſe remaining in town, where the antient magnifi- 
* cence of the Engliſh nobility is upheld. It was firſt built in the reign of 
James I. by Henry Howard earl of Northampton, during whoſe life it was 
Called Northampton-houfe; and conſiſted originally of three ſides only. After 
the death of the above nobleman, it came to the poſſeſſion of his relation the 
earl of Suffolk, and was then known by the name of Suffolk-houſe; but does 
not appear to have undergone any alteration in his time. In 1642, Algernon 
earl of Northumberland *, lord lrigh admiral of England, became proprietor of 
this houſe by marrying lord Suffolk's daughter, at which time it obtained the 
N 4 85 | g | name 


® The town reſdence of this family was formerly in Alderſgate ward. : 
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Chap. III. LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER  -»2g 
name it now bears of Northumberland houſe. This earl, to remove his apart 
ments from the ſtreet, compleated the preſent quadrangle by building the fourth 
fide parallel to- the ſtreet front ; in which Inigo Jones appears to have been 
employed. In 1682, Charles duke of Somerſet married the lady Elizabeth 
Percy, daughter and heireſs of Jocelyne earl of Northumberland, and thus 
became poſſeſſed of the houſe; which deſcended to his ſon Algernon, who 
ſucceeded to the title and eſtate in 1748. This nobleman began to rebuild the 
ſtreet front, and to alter the apartments, but died before his deſign was accom- 
pliſhed : when the houſe deſcended to his ſon. in law and daughter, the preſent 
duke and ducheſs of Northumberland, who compleated the houſe as it now 
appeat s. „ 18 | i 

The front to the ſtreet is magnificent, but in a ſingular ſtile which cannot be 
characterized either as purely Gothic or Grecian. There is a grand arched 
gate in the center, the piers of which are continued up to the top of the building 
with niches on each fide, from the ground, four niches in height: theſe are 
decorated with carvings in a ſort of Gothic ſtile, which admit of little being 
ſaid in their praiſe. "They are connected at the top by uniting to form an arch Fx 
in the center, opening from the top of the houſe to a circular balcony ſtanding - h 
on a {mall bow window over the gate beneath. On a pedeſtal over this arch ſtands - 
a carved lion, the creſt of the duke's arms. The building on each fide the center 
is of brick, containing two ſeries of rectangular windows, five on each ſide, 

over a like ſeries of niches on the ground ſtory; beſide a tower at each extre- 
mity with Tuſtic ſtone corners, containing one window each in front, correſ- 
ponding with- the building. Theſe towers riſe above the reſt of the front, 
firſt with an arched window, above that a port hole window, and terminate 
with a dome crowned with a vane. The center is connected with the turrets - 
cover the building, not by a proper baluſtrade, but by a breaſt work of ſolid - 
_ piers and open lattice work alternately, correſponding with the windows beneath, 
which have ſtone work under them carved in like manner. 
On entering the firſt gate under the front, the four ſides of the inner court 
are ſeen, new faced-with Portland-ſtone, in a more correct ſtile than the outſide 
above deſcribed : and two new wings above 100 feet in length, now extend from 
the garden front toward the river. The principal door of the houſe opens to a ; 
veſtibule about 82 feet long, and more than 12 feet wide; properly ornamented - 
with columns of the Doric order. Each end of it communicates with a ſtair- 
caſe, leading to the principal apartments, which face the garden. They confiſt 
of ſeveral ſpacious rooms, fitted up in the moſt elegant manner. The ceilings. - 
are embelliſhed with copies of antique paintings, or fine. ornaments of ſtucco, . 
richly gilt. The chimney pieces conſiſt of ſtatuary and other curious marble, .. 
carved and finiſhed in the moſt correct taſte. The rooms are hung either with 
tapeſtry or damaſks, and are furniſhed with large glailes, chairs, fettees, marble = 
tables, &c. with frames of exquiſite workmanſhip, richly gilt. They alſo con- _— 
tain a very large and valuable collection of pictures by the greateſt maſters, of _ _ 
which our limits will not allow the detail: but among them are the works or 
Raphael, Titian, Lucca Jordano, Paul Veroneſe, Dominicho F * . 
| | | | Ola, 
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726 HISTORY or L ON D O N, Kc. e 
3 wW— Roſa, Tempeſta, Albert Durer, Old Frank, Rubens, Vandyke, Sy ers, Dok. 
don, &c. not to mention more modern maſters. The Cornaro family painted by 
*% Titian will always claim the higheſt attention: this picture which was loſt by 
the family, and made its way to England in an unaccountable manner, was fold. | 

to Algernon earl of Northumberland in the reign of Charles I. by Vandyke for 
looo guineas :, an Ixion by Lancetti, a very uncommon maſter, is in the moſt ſub. 
lime. ſtile of painting: a Bacchus, and an Ariadne, in two ſmall tablets by Huſſey, 
are of firſt rate merit. In ſome of the rooms are large cheſts, embelliſhed with 
_”" | old genuine japan; which being great rarities are almoſt invaluable. 
1 I e left wing contains a ſtate gallery or ball- room, elegant in every reſpec, 
=_ | | whether we conſider the dimenſions, the taſte, and maſterly manner in which it 
. 5 is finiſhed, or the magnificence of the furniture. It is 106 feet long, the breadth 
* being a fourth part of the length, and the height equal to the diagonal of the 
ſquare of the breadth, The ceiling is coved and ornamented with figures and 
feſtoons richly gilt. The flat part is divided into five compartments, ornament- 
=_ - | ed with heathen deities. The entablature is Corinthian, and the light is admit- 
F  ' _-tedthrough nine windows in the ſide next the garden; above which is another 
* row of windows, not viſible in the room, but ſo artfully placed as to throw a 
r proper quantity of light over the cornice: ſo that the higheſt parts of the room 
= - are as much enlightened as the loweſt. In the ſpaces between the windows 


1 there are tables of antique marble, and ſtools covered with crimſon damaſk, 
i _ alternately. The piers are ornamented with large ſquare and oval glaſſes ; the 
_ | frames of which form a beautiful variety of foliage to adorn the higher parts 
_ Ez quite up to the entablature. The oppoſite fide is divided into three large ſpaces 
=_ = by two chimney pieces made of ſtatuary marble, with cornices ſapported hy 
—_ figures of Phrygian captives, copied from thoſe in the capitol of Rome. The 
_— - - finiſhing above the chimney pieces conſiſts of termini, ſphinxes, feſtoons, &c. 
ras. and within the ſpaces formed by thoſe ornaments are placed whole length por- 
—_ _ traits of the duke and ducheſs, when earl and counteſs of Northumberland, 
| 8 II In their robes, by Hudſon. This gallery is lighted up for the reception · of com- 
= pany, by means of four glaſs luſtres, conſiſting in all of as many branches as 
V will receive 100 large wax candles; and — from the ceiling. by long 
if t Chains, magnificently gilt. 


— Th here are in all above 140 rooms in this palace : : the e of the. duke 
: and ducheſs are very commodious and elegantly furniſhed : her grace's cloſet is? 
__ repoſitory of curioſities, that will afford a moſt pleaſing entertainment to a con 
_ _. noifſeur, The two libraries confiſt of a great variety of well choſen books on 
— the moſt uſeful and curious ſubjects. . 

Ih½he garden between the houſe and the Thames forms a pleaſing piece ol 
F ſcenery before the principal apartments; for it conſiſts of a fine lawn ſurrounded 
+  witha neat gravel walk, and bounded next the walls by a border of curious 
— flowers, ſhrubs, and evergreens. Could it have been extended quite to the 
_  _banksof the river, the emſargeroen would be an en voll to the owner an 
0 . public in generul. 
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| Chap. III. LIBERTIES OF WESTMINSTER. 
1 Faſtward from Northumberland houſe is Hungerford market, ſituated between > 


the Strand and the Thames. In this place was anciently a large houſe, with a 


dings. There is here a good market houſe, and over it a French church: but 
the market houſe turns to little account, notwithſtanding its convenient 
” fituation for gardeners and others to bring their commodities to it by water. 
| - Adjoining to Hungerford market are ſeveral ſtreets which go under the name York 
of York buildings, which they retain from the archbiſhop of York's houſe Building 
E which antiently ſtood there. This houſe coming to George duke of Buckingham, _ 
| he diſpoſed of it to builders, who converted it into handſome ſtreets and alleys, 
in which his name and title are Nil preſerved : they being called George ſtreet, 
© 'Villars ſtreet, Duke ſtreet, Of alley, and Buckingham ſtreet. A handſome 
© © terrace walk planted with trees extend along theſe ſtreets on the bank of the 
river; in the center of which is a handſome one e to the ſtairs, of the Tuſ. 
cen order with ruſtic work / the deſign of the celebrated Inigo Jones. At the ©. 
ceeaſt corner is a high wooden tower for the purpoſes of the York-buildings water 
company. 8 i . 8 5 3 | | 

To ihe eaſt of York-buildings was antiently the houſe of the biſhop of Dur- Adelpht 


B ham, afterward converted into buildings and wharfs, and called by the name of buildings. 
Durham- yard. Before this houſe, in the Strand, king James ET erected a mag- , | 72 
nificent ſtone building for an Exchange, and called it Britain's burſe, whick 


name it afterward loſt for that of the New Exchange. This building in the 
Var 1737 was taken down and a handſome line of houſes were erected in the 
place. Durham- yard behind theſe houſes falling into ruins, three ſpirited buil- 
ders and brothers of the name of Adam agreed with the duke of St. Alban's, pro- 
prietor of the ground, and as the ſituation was advantageous, have converted it 


Durham- yard went down with a ſteep deſcent to the river, theſe gentlemen have, 
by raiſing their buildings upon ſtrong lofty arches, built a ſtreet at the eaſt end. 
down to the river upon a level with the Strand. Along the river weſtward runs 
a broad terrace - ſecured with elegant iron rails, on which a noble row of houſes 
ftont the Thames: the center houſe is now inhabited by David Garrick Efq. 
Another ſtreet extends between the river and the Strand, parallel to the terrace, 
which leads into Vork- buildings; and in this ſtreet is an elegant edifice for the 
uſe of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
7 merce +. From the weſtern extremity of this croſs ſtreet, another leads to the 
bother end of the terrace. The end and central hoſes are ornamented with. 
pilaſters and cornices of artificial ſtone; a valuable improvement, as it is found 
by experience that baked earthen compolitions reſiſt the injuries of the weather 
much longer than natural ſtane. - 3 3 Bu, 


— 


There was too much room in the vaults under theſe. houſes, though they are + RR 


allowed two ſtories under ground; to remain uſeleſs on the banks of the river in ſo 


* 


| populous a town. Theſe vaults. are converted into ranges of warehouſes, ſtables, a!de 


coach 


* 


2 Vid. Book I. p. 489. + Vid. p. 816. 
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garden, the ſeat of Sir Edward Hungerford, which he converted into buil- market. 5 


j 
#4 a 


into one of the moſt elegant pile of buildings to be found in all the town ®. . As | 23 
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T OF 6b O NH 0-8. Book Iv. 
coach houſes; with proper ſubterraneal communications reſerved between 

enlightened by wells in the back yards between the houſes above. From the old. 
entrance to, Durham-yard is a wide archway for carriages under the houſes 
down to theſe warehouſes, and to a ſpacious wharf below the terrace; which the 
annexed copper plate exhibits with great exactneſs. Another entrance opens to 

the ſtreet on the fide next York-buildings. The ſummits of the arches fronting 
the river are appropriated to the purpoſes of compting houſes for the ware- 
hhouſes below; or of kitchens to the oppoſite houſes above. From this terrace 
is a fine view of the river between the bridges at Weſtminſter and Blackfriars 
than which there could not be finer boundaries of fo agreeable a proſpect. In 

thort it is impoſſible to view this grand improvement without admiring the 

ſpirit that could undertake the execution of ſuch a ſcheme. - Cs 

In juſtice however to Mr. Lacy, joint patentee with Mr. Garrick- in Drury- 

lane theatre, it muſt be obſerved, that ſome years ſince, that gentleman formed 

an idea of improving the north bank of the river regularly from Blackfriars. 

bridge to Weſtminſter bridge, upon a plan ſimilar to that now carried into exe- 


cution at Durham-yard : of which ſcheme a large copper plate was engravedat 


the time for private diſtribution. 1 : 
St. Anne's In proportion as the buildings increaſed between London and Weſtminſter, 
Soho. the pariſh of St. Martin's in the fields became too large for the inhabitants to be 
accommodated in one.place of worſhip; by an application to parliament there- 
fore ®, a church dedicated to St. Anne was in 1686 erected in a ſpot of ground 
then called Kemp's-field, but which is now fituated on the welt ſide of Dean-ſtreet 
Soho: the pariſh was ſeparated from St. Martin's in 1687. 1 Dp 
The walls of this church are of brick with ruſtic quoins. The tower which 
. is ſquare, is ſtrengthened with a kind of buttreſſes, and at the ſpringing of the 
dome, which ſupports the lanthorn, there are urns on the corners with flames. 
he lanthorn, which is formed of arches, is ſurrounded with a baluſtrade at the 
bottom, and over it is a turret crowned with a globe and vane. The rectory is 

in the gift of the biſhop of London. . . | 
Soho The moſt remarkable place in this pariſh is Soho-ſquare, or King's-ſquare, 
an area of conſiderable extent, ſurrounded with iron rails and including a garden 
in which is a ſtatue of King Charles II. ſtanding upon a pedeſtal placed in the 
midſt of a ſmall baſon. At his majeſty's feet lie the repreſentations of the four 
principal rivers, the Thames, Trent, .Humber, and Severn, pouring out their 
waters. The buildings round this ſquare have neither much regularity nor 
taſte; the moſt noted is Carliſle houſe, where the nobility of this kingdom long 
protected Mrs. Cornelys in entertaining their maſquerade and gaming aſſemblies, 

in violation of the laws, and to the deſtructien of all ſober principles. 

Newport At the northweſt angle of Newport- ſtreet was formerly a town houſe of the 
market. family of Newport, which is now converted into a ſmall market that {ill retains 


the name. A | - 8 A 
2 « 8 7 5 N . Fees ' = . | 8 
„Stat. 1 Jac. II. c. 20. 
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chap. Il. LIRERTIESA OF WESTMINSTER 


As chf nobility and gentry continued to remove to the weſtern parts of the s 


k o R | £ & 4 4 


with other perſons of diſtinction, in the reign of Charles II. erected St. James's 
church, on the ſouth fide of Piccadilly, as a chapel of eaſe, at the expence of 
about 7,0001, It was conſecrated in 1684 and dedicated to St. James in com- 
161431 F the du 1 WY k: q* h 5 h 63 £: . \ , 1 2 ; * e M 
pliment, to the duke- of Tork; and when that prince aſcended the throne, the 
diſtrict for which it was built was by act of parliament ſeparated from St. Mar- 
tin's, and made a diſtin@ pariſh x. n 
The walls are brick, ſupported by ruſtic quoins of ſtone; and the windows, 
which are large, are alſo caſed with ſtone. The tower at the eaſt end riſes 
egularly from the ground to a conſiderable height, and is finiſhed with a neat 


ſpire. The rectory is in the preſentation of the biſhop of London; . 


This is in true taſte, for while the buildings form a ſquare, the incloſed area 
ſhould be circular; by which the paſſage round is rendered ſpacious, inſtead of 
being confined to four narrow ſtreets. The eontraſt of figure gives beauty to the 
whole. On the north ſide of the ſquare is St. James's church, in a very fine 
ſituation with reſpe& to the proſpect. An ingenious author obſerves, that 
though this ſquare appears extremely grand, yet this grandeur does not ariſe 
from the magnificence of the houſes ; but from their regularity, the neat- 
_ neſs of the pavement, and the beauty of the bafon in the middle: and that if the 
houſes were built more in taſte,” and the four ſides exactly correſpondent to each 
other, the effect would be much more ſurpriſing, and the pleaſure ariſing from 
it more juſt F. It is certain that to render a ſquare compleat, a relative corre- 
ſpondence ought to be obſerved in all the buildings that ſurround it: but though 
there are many fine houſes in St. James's-ſquare, they are ſo individually. The 
largeſt houſe here is Norfolk houſe, at the ſouth eaſt corner; a building which 
gives great offence to à late critic; who obſerves that in ſuch manſions we expect 
ſomething beyond roomineſs and convenience, the meer requiſites of a packer or 
2 ſugar baker. Would any forcigner beholding an infipid length of wall 
* broken into regular rows of windows, ever figure from thence the reſidence 
of the firſt duke of England +?” © 8.101 Kd to wg 


* 


theſe have been femoved for handſome iron rails. 


: F 


graſs plats and gravel walks, was till lately ſurrounded with wooden pales; but 


brated, and moſt in the ftile'of a palace, is Burlington-houſe, the reſidence of the 
L608 $7 . Il $2 _— en dei af by | 4 e —— 0 Carls 


* Stat, 1 Jac. II. e. 22; ſee alſo 20 Geo. II. e. 296 t Ralph's Critical Review of Public Buildings, 2d. 
edit. p. 23, tÞ Critical Obſervations on the Buildings and Improvemenis of London, 4to, p. 28, 


* 1 4 inn 134 1419 iS | : 89 G "4 es i 5 t. 
town, the out parts of the pariſh of St. Martin were found to extend too wide James's 
to lie convemently for the pariſh church. Henry earl of St. Alban's therefore church. 


„ . e f . | E I 
In this pariſh, between Pallmall and Jermyn-ſtreet, is St, James's-ſquare, per- gt. 
haps the moſt pleaſing ſquare in all London. The middle is encompaſſed with iron James's- 
rails which form an octagon, and in the center is a fine circular baſon of water. Aare. 


On the eaſt fide of Warwick-itreet lies Golden-ſquare, a very neat but ſmall Gelen 
{quare, containing about two acres. ' A large ſpace on the infide, adorned ieh ene, 


This pariſh abounds with many elegant manſions, the town houſes of noble- Burling- 
men and gentlemen of fortune, too numerous to particularize: but the moſt cele- ton houſe. 


* 


— 


a” 


e, _- HISTORY, OF;LOND ON, Se., Book Jy 


Met earls of that title, on che north fide of Piccadilly. But this houſe has the mister 
tune to be totally hid by a high gloomy brick wall that would miſlead a ſtranger 
into an opinion that there was a convent or a gaol within. This dead wall, 4. 
ill ſuited to the reſidence of an Engliſh nobleman, as to the ſafety of the My 

ſenger in dark winter nights, is about 220 fect in length; and in it are three 


coach gates. The front of the houſe is of ſtone, and 18 remarkable for the 


beauty of the deſign and workmanſhip. It has two wings, joined by a circular 
colonade of the Doric order. The font was built by the 1 te karl of | Burling- 
ton. The apartments are in a fine taſte, and the ſtair caſe d 
ſpirit, by Sab. Ricci. Behind the houſe is a ſpacious garden. eg E. 

St. - There are two markets for the ſale of proviſions in this pariſh ; the one 
lad Caf. between the Hay-market and Ft. James's {quare, called St. James's market; 
vaby the other to the north of Golden-{quare, on the eaſt ſide of Carnaby-ſtreet, 
markets, called Carnaby, or Marlborough market. This latter market ſtands on part 
of a piece of ground formerly diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Peſtrfeld, where 
was a lazaretto conſiſting of 36 ſmall houſes for the reception of perſons ſeized 

with the plague in 1665; and near it, at the lower end of Marthaler, 


1 1 2 iir re | 
was a common cemetery where ſome thouſands of bodies were buried in that 


3 
* 


calamitous year. MT een n e of e 
St. Another pariſh diſmembered from the extenſive pariſh of St. M artin's, is that 


2 of St. George Hanover ſquare: for the commiſſioners for building co. new 
ſquare. Churches, perceiving the need of one in that quarter of the town, erected an 
elegant church on. the eaſt ſide of George-ftreet which opens into Hanover- 

ſquare on-the ſouth fide, which was finiſhed in 1724, and dedicated to St, George 

the martyr. The ground on which it was erected was given by licutenant 
general William Stuart. 5 4 N A , Þ G a 0 

This church, conſidering the great extent of the pariſh, is too ſmall. It has 

a plain body with an elegant portico: the columns, which are Corinthian, are 

of a large diameter, and the pediment has its. acroteria, but without farther 
ornament. It has a tower, which, above the clock, is elegantly adorned at the 


corners with coupled Corinthian columns that are very lofty. Theſe are crowned | 
with their entablature, which at each corner ſupports two vaſes, and over theſe 


the tower ftill riſes till it is terminated by a dome crowned with a turret which 
ſupports a ball, over which riſes the weather-cock. This church is a rectory; 
the gift of which is in the biſhop of London. 
I dis pariſh includes Brent part of the moſt airy elegant parts of the north welt 

end of the town; and ſeveral noble ſquares, as follow. 5 
W Hanover- ſquare, from which the pariſh is denominated, lies between George- 
family. The area of this ſquare contains about two acres of ground, and was till lately 
railed round from carriages, but left open for croſs paths to foot paſſengers: this 
however has been remarked as an ill judged plan *, as the area was thus 


rendered a dirty place of reſort for the idle and vulgar. It is now juſt . 9 
Ic 


" With neat iron rails, ſo that this evil is remedied. The houſes round, wh 


are 


Critical Obſervations on the Buildings, Kc. of London, 4to. p. 12, 
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14. oe 
painted with great 


ſtreet and Oxford-road ; and was ſo called in compliment to the preſent royal 


15 
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ue inhabited by: perſons! of diſtinction, have an elegant appearance. An author 
often conſulted in this work, obſerves, that the upper end of Great George 
« ſtreet toward Hanover · ſquare is laid out ſo conſiderably wider than at the 
« other end, that it er reverſes the perſpective, and ſhews the end of the 
« viſta broader than the beginning; which was calculated to give a noble view 
« of this fc uare from its entrance, and a better proſpect down the ſtreet from | 
« the otheii i and both ways the effects anſwer the intention. The view 
Areet, from the upper ſide of the ſquare, is one of the moſt 
cc entertaining in this whole city: the ſides of the ſquare, the area in the 
middle, the breaks of building that form the entrance of the viſta, the 
viſta itſelf, but above all, the beautiful projection of the portico of St. 
„George's church, are all citoumſtances that unite in Deauty, and make the 1 
« ſcene perfect .. 
South: weſt from Fanbretifiquare, behind Devonſhire-houſe and gardens in Berkeley 
Piccadilly, is Berkeley- ſquare, which contains about three acres of ground, laid ſduare. 
out in the form of a long parallelogram. In the center is an equeſtHies ſtatue 'of 
his preſent majeſty, erected there by the princeſs Amelia. This ſtatue. has a 
heavy look with it, owing to the ſtile it is dreſſed in; and this is armour, with ſome- - 
thing faſtened over the ſhoulders, by a knot at the breaſt; from under which A 
two naked arms appear: and however it may be dignified by the name of a 
mantle, it is as clumſy as a piece of rug tied over the ſhoulders of a gypſy woman 
with a child in it behind. If there is no danger of the ſtatue 7 ci it bits 
would be a kindneſs to take away this ill judged- piece of drapery, which only 
obſcures the proportions of the figure it covers. The ſquare is well built on the 
| eaſt, and weſt ſides; the ſouth ſide was till lately a piece of waſte ground, until 
the earl of Bute built a noble houſe at the ſouth weſt corner, fronting the eaſt; 
which was afterward ſold to the earl of Shelburne; and this ground: now forms 7 
a fine area before it at the bottom of the ſquare. _ 
Weſtward from the above two ſquares lies Groſrenoe-ſquare; a little to the Groſve- , 
eaſt from Hyde-park-wall. The area of this ſquare contaihs about five acres, aue, 
and in the — 4 is a large garden ſurrounded with paliſado'pales placed upon a * 
circular dwarf wall. This garden is laid out into walks, and adorned with an 
equeſtrian ſtatue of king George I. gilt, which ſtands upon a pedeſtal in the 
center. The buildings that ſurround this ſquare are magnificent, but no regard 
has been had to uniformity; ſome being of ſtone, others of brick; ſome orna- - _ 
mented, and ſome plain. Three houſes on the north fide have indeed been | _ 
conſtructed to repreſent one grand manſion ; but beſide the abſurdity of three | - 
inhabitants collecting their powers to exhibit a ſhew / of magnificence that no one 
of them can claim to, this triple alliance not being in the center of chat 1 
nde. throws an dir of burleſque” on their joint attempts. a 
On the gesch; ſide of Oxford road, and directly oppoſite to Hinover-ſ Uuare, Ces 1 
19 Cavendiſh-ſquare ; ; an area of between two and three acres encom 585 with 2 46 —— 5 
handſome buildings: the lord. Haroourt has a fine houſe on the caſt fide; on the 2 


5A 2 | welt 
*Ralph's Critical nach &c, 2d. edit. p. 74. 
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7 HISTORY OF LONDON, & . Book IV. 
bv woſt is a. noble edifice belonging to Mr. Lane, formerly the LordyBingley's;, ang 
in the center of the north ſide is a ſpace left / for the houſe intended to have — 
erected by the late Duke of Chandos, the wings only being built; however, 
there is a 1 wall and gates before this ſpace, which ſerve to preſerve the 
uniformity of the ſquare. In the center of this ſquare was lately erected anequeſtrian 


gilt ſtatue of the late duke of Cumbetland; a grateful monument placed there, as 
the inſcription. on the pedeſtal informs us, by lieutenant gene iam Strode. 
A late anonymous writer has affected to make himſelf very m With this fa 
tue, becauſe the figure is dreſſed in the Britiſh regimental aniform *. But ca- 
villing apart, there is ſtrict propriety in exhibiting a hero in the dreſs of his age, 
country, and profeſſion: any other is a maſquerade habit. For however cuſtom 
may have ſanctiſied the foreing a Roman dreſs on the ſtatues of thoſe who never 
vwore it: there is as little reaſon for dreſſing. our duke of Cumberland like Julius 
Ce ſaror Pompeius Magnus; as for habiting him like Heider Ali, or Attakullakulla. 

The ſquare is now laying out in an elegant manner round this ſtatue; with a fine 
circular fence of iron- rails. Adjoining to this ſquare on 25 abet, a x grand 

| houſe has been juſt erected by Lord Folexr. 

Queen - Northward of Cavendiſh-{quare toward lan ene, a new en 18 now com- 
Anne pleating, called Queen-Anne quare; as is anckhet _ the welt near Wb! turn- 


3 Pike, called Portman ſquare. 


5 


1 On the north ſide of Oxford * ſtands the Middleſex hoſp ital, for the recep- 
= tion of ſick and lame perſons, | and pregnant married women ;. inſtituted in the 


iddle- 


ſer hoſ- year 1745. The charitable purpoſes of this hoſpital were firſt carried on in two 


Pital. private houſes in Windmill ſtreet, Tottenham-court-road ; but the benevolence 
of the contributors enabled them in 1755 to erect the preſent building, which 
then ſtood in the open fields, though now connected to the town by new: ſtreets, 
It is a neat, plain, and not inelegant brick building: it has the decent appear- 
ance and all the accommodations to be wiſhed for in a houſe devoted to charity, 
without that oſtentatious magnificence which is unneceſſary in ſuch a fabric, and 
which ſwallows up, too much of that money: which'is better employetli in extend- 
ing the purpoſes of, the inſtitution. | 


3 On the ſouth ſide of Oxford road, nearly oppoſite to the market, there ha lately 


been conſtructed a ſuperb building, of which the principal part is a grand rotunda, 
crowned with a fine dome. This edifice is dignified with the name of the Pantheon, 


The temple of that name at Rome was dedicated to all the heathen deities, who 


had but very indifferent characters according to their own poets: this Pantheon 
is dedicated to the nocturnal revels of the "oi Ns: and may un 


furniſh characters for modern ti pr to celebrate. 
St. There is another 2K. 6. in 


tals 
N 2 — Obſervation on the Puildings &e. of 3 470. p. 18. 
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chip: LIBERTIES OF, WESTMINSTER. 
tals in the kingdom. It enjoys a fine ſituation, has all. the benefit of a clear and 


ure air, with the advantage of being a very neat though not an expenſive 
building. It has two ſmall wings, and a large front, with only one door, which, 


is in the middle, and to which there is an aſcent by a few ſteps. On the top of 


this part of the building is a pediment raiſed above the reſt of the edifice, and un- 
der this ornaqgpt is aſtone with an inſeription, expreſſing the noble uſe to which 


of Oxford. 4 „10 A | j 


The remaining pariſhes of the liberty lie eaſtward from thoſe already mention- g. paul: 
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5 Convent 


1 0 proportioned: the walls are of brick covered witch plaiſter, and the 
corners of ftone; the roof is flat, and, though of great extent, is ſupported by 
the walls alone. The pavement is ſtone ; the windows'are of the Tuſcan: form 
Hke the portico, and the altar piece” is adorned” with eight” fluted" columns of 
the Corinthian order, painted in imitation of porphyry. The altar 1s placed as 

uſual at the caſt end, fo. that what appears to be the . door under he 
is only a repreſentation. _ 4 Apt 

This church has the rare good fortune to be plac ien to ad 
garden tage; it ſtands on the eaſt ſide of a ſine ſquare, the area a of which-i is ih greateſt 
market. market for greens, fruit, and flowers im the metropolis ; a circumſtance which it 
muſt be owned has more of utility than elegance in it. The lofty piazza on the 
north, and part of the eaſt ſides ®, has a grand effect, and the buildings over it 
are light and elegant: had Inigo Jones's plan been compleatod, this would have 
Theatres been the moſt finiſhed ſquare any where to be found. Under the piazza at the 
royal, north eaſt corner 1s the N entrance to Convent Garden Theatre, all the 
elegance of which is within; it being entirely ineluded in the area formed by the 
furrounding houfes. The ſame may be faid of the neighbouring Theatre- 
royal | in Drury-lane ; the principal avenue to which is from Bridges-ſtreet, © 
ä the Strand, a little to the eaſtward from Somerſet-houſe, ſtands the church 
le Strand. Of St. Mary-le-Strand ; commonly called the New. church in the Strand. An 
old church, belonging to this pariſh, is mentioned in the year 12223 When it 
was called St. Mary and the Innocents of the Strand: but how old it might then 
have been, is uncertain. It was then ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the Strand, 
where the eaſt end of Somerſet-houſe is placed; and for the erecting of this laſt 
edifice it was taken down in 1549, by order of Edward Seymour, duke of 
Somerſet +: the pariſhioners thus deprived of a place of worſhip joined them- 
| ſelves to the church of St. Clement's Danes, and afterward to that's of St. John 
Baptiſt in the Savoy, where they continued till the:year 1723. At length, the 
act R paſſed for erecting the _ new churches within the hills of mortality 
one was appointed for this parith ; though it was not conſecrated till the iſt 
of January 1723, when, inſtead of its ancient name, it was called St. N 
Strand. It was the firſt finiſned of _ of the ny” new churches; and is a 
rectory 1 in the gift of the king. 

© This is a very fuperb, iogeh not a very extenfive Aide molly, without the 
appearance of being heavy, and formed to ſtand for ages. At the entrance on 
the weſt end is an aſcent by a flight of circular ſteps; which-lead' to a circular 
portico of Ionic columns covered with a dome, [crowned with an elegant vaſe. 
Theſe columns are continued alqng the body of the church, with pilaſters of the 
fame order at the corners, and in the intercolumniations 470 niches handſomely. 
ornamented. Over this dome is a pediment fupported by Corinthian - columns, 
which are alſo continyed ound the body. TY the TEN over thoſe of the 
f ee OS. Ionic 


/ nin N 


'* A _ fire lately. e ee Gur caſt; quarter of this "Whey which was s rebuil wichou doing che 
piazna. Þ+ #7 p. 121, ane. f Stat. 12 And. ſt. . C. 17. 12 S I. e. 39 ws a7. 
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Ionic order beneath : between theſe are the windows placed over the niches. = 
Theſe columns are ſupported on pedeſtals, and have pilaſters behind with arches 
ſprung from them, and the windows have angular and circular pediments alter 
nately. A handſome baluſtrade is carried round the top, and its ſummit is 
adorned with vaſes. The ſteeple is light though ſolid, and ornamented with 
Compoſite columns and capitals *. It is ſurrounded by a handſome ſtrong iron 
rail on a dwarf ſtone wall. r 


Though this church is well ſituated to be ſeen at an advantageous diſtance; 
yet a Jarge watch-houſe is abſurdly placed before the principal entrance; as if 
purpoſely to ſpoil the effect. On the ſpot where this church is built, there for- 


merly ſtood a very lofty may-pole, which on public occaſions uſed to be deco- 


} 


rated with flags, ſtreamers, and garlands of flowers. 
On the ſouth fide of the Strand, near the church above mentioned, is the old somerſet 

palace called Somerſet-houſe; which, though ſo far neglected as to be ſuffered to hoaſe. 
fall to ruin in ſome of the back parts, is reckoned one of the royal palaces: and 

as ſuch 1s ſettled on our preſent queen for life +. This palace was built about 
the year 1549 by the duke of Somerſet, uncle to Edward VI. and protector of 
England; who demoliſhed the palaces of the biſhops of Cheſter and Worceſter, 
an inn of chancery called Strand-inn, with the church of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
that ſtood there, and building this palace with the materials, it from him 
obtained the namè of Somerſet-houſe. But the duke being ſoon after attainted, 
it fell to the crown, and has uſually been afligned for the reſidence of the queen 
dowager. In this palace Anne of Denmark, queen to king James I. kept her 

court, whence it was called Denmark-houſe during that reign; but it ſoon after 


7 


recovered the name of the founder. | 7 5 „„ 
The front in the Strand is adorned with columns and other decorations, 
which are much defaced by time and the ſmoak of the city, the principal orna- 
ments having mouldered away. This front together with the quadrangle ſeem 
to have been the firſt attempts to reſtore the ancient architecture in England. 
In the middle, is a handſome gate which opens into the quadrangle, the inner 
front of vhich is adorned with a piazza, perhaps more in taſte than any other in 
the kingdom of the ſame antiquity; and the whole building on this ſide has an 
air of grandeur. The moſt beautiful front is the back of this toward the 
garden, ſituated upon an elevation, part of which was new built, by Inigo 
Jones, with a fine piazza and lofty apartments over it: the ſtairs and gate to the 
water ſhew where he intended the center. His deſign being left unfiniſhed, the 
building toward the garden is very irregular; ſome of the old edifice being left 
ſtanding, or rather falling on that fide. The garden was adorned with ſtatues, 
ſhady walks, and a bowling green: but as none of the royal family have reſided 
here ſince queen Catharine, dowager of Charles II. ſeveral of the officers of the 
court, and its dependants, are permitted to lodge in it; and great part of it has 
been lately uſed as barracks for ſoldiers, The garden, after being ores 
ogliſ Architecture, p.8, + Stat, 2 Geo. III. c. 1. F 
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o the eretelan recruits in it, has been ſhut up and totally neglected, but the a0 
88 Royal Academy have lately obtained a grant of apartments in the houſe.” 
omerſet- Adjoining to the weſt fide of Somerſet-houſe, between the ſtreet and the river, 
verd. is Somerſet-yard ; containing coach-houſes, ſtables, and a guard room for the 
uſe of the ſoldiers on duty at'the palace to which 1 it eren. It has a A 
into the Strand fronting Catharine- ſtreet. IN | 
Exeter Weſtward from Somerſet-houſe on, ca north ſide of the en fronting 
* the Savoy, ſtands Exeter exchange, an old building erected for the purpoſes of 
_ trade ; bat which would be better anſwered by taking it down” to open the ſtreet, 
which 1s greatly contracted by its projection, and by the ſheds ſtuck round it on 
the outſide. It conſiſts of a long room with a row of ſhops on each fide; a 
large room above, now uſed for auctions; and received i its name from the manſion 
| of the earls of Exeter, which ſtood near it. © 901 21 
st. Cle- Between the New Church in the Strand ad Temple dan on the North f ſide 
Danes of the ſtreet, ſtands the church of St. Clement Danes; which is dedicated to St. 
Clement, a diſciple of St. Peter the apoſtle and the addition of Danes is given 
to it on account of this being originally a burial place for people of that nation: 
a church has accordingly been found to have ſtood here for 700 years. The pre- 
ſent ſtone edifice was raiſed in 1682, but the ſteeple Was not compleated until 
ſeveral years after. 

The body of the church has two ſeries of windows, the 10 week plain and the 
upper well ornamented, and the termination is by an attic, whoſe pilaſters are 

_ crowned with vaſes. On the. ſouth ſide it is entered by a portico/ to which there 
is an aſcent of a few ſteps; this portico is covered with a dome ſupported by 
Ionic columns. On each fide of the ſteeple in the weſt front is a ſmall ſquare 
tower with its dome. The ſteeple i is carried to a great height in ſeveral ſtages : 
where it begins to diminiſh, the Tonic order takes place, and upon its entabla- 
ture ſupports vaſes. The next ſtage is Corinthian ; and above that ſtands the 
compoſite, ſupporting a dome which 1 is erowned with a ſmaller one, from snes 
riſes the ball and its vane. 

This church ſtands in an open Peel church-yard, but by an Ab burd com- 
plaiſance to the ſuperſtitious obligation of placing it due eaſt and weſt, the back- 
ſide of the church is thruſt out into the ſtreet. A double range of houſes behind, 
erected to the extent of the contraction, have increaſed the nuſance, and wide 
two ugly narrow ſtreets branch from Temple-bar, where daily ſtoppages of 

_ carriages obſtruct the high thoroughfare between London and Weſtminſter. 

The advowſon of this rectory, which was antiently in the neighbouring 
Knights Templars, is, after paſting through ſeveral hands, at Fenk! in the car]s 
of Exeter. 

Clements Between St. Clement's clivrch yard and Clare-markbt; is Clement s-inn, an 
inn. inn of Chancery belonging to the Inner Temple; containing three courts, in the 
middle one of which is a ſmall hall with a neat front. The buildings are old, 


excepting thoſe in the north court, which contains a pleaſant garden. In the 
3 , ß tl, Baden 
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| center of this garden is the ſtatue of a negro kneeling and holding a horizontal YR 
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Asdjoining to this inn on the weſt, ſeparated only by iron rails with a gate, New. ins. | 
is New-inn, an inn of chancery and an appendage to the Middle Temple. It 
conſiſts of one large, airy, and well built court, with a handſome hall and a 

fmall garen. . od hits Bev alt bog = nolgat modi, - 
Oppoſite: to New-inn on the ſouth fide of Wyche-ſtreet is ſituated Lyon's-inn, Lyon's- 

faid to have been antiently a common inn for travellers with the ſign of the nn. 

Lyon : it is now an inn of chancery, and a member of the Inner Temple; con- 

ſiſting of one ſmall court in which ſtands a neat hall. JT 
On the north fide of Lyon's-inn ſtands Clare-market which derives its name Clare. 

from John earl of Clare, who built and opened this market in the year 1656 *; market. 
it was declared to be a free market by an act of Cromwell's parliament; being 
excepted in one of the proviſionary clauſes of the act againſt new buildings +. 

This market contains two market houſes; and is one of the beſt markets in town 

forall kinds of proviſions. on a; $6357 q =: 
On the weſt fide of Somerſet-yard, between the Strand and the Thames, is Savoy. 

ſituated the precinct of the Savoy, which obtained its name from Peter earl of 

Savoy and Richmond, who built it about the year 1245; and afterward trans- 

ferred it to the friars of Montjoy, of whom queen Eleanor, the wife of king 

Henry III. purchaſed it for her ſon Henry Duke of Lancaſter. 'The duke enlar- 

ged and beautified it, at the expence of 52,000 marks, at that time an immenſe 

ſum. Here John king of France reſided, when a priſoner in England in the 
year 1357, and upon his return hither in 1363; when it was eſteemed one of 

the fineſt palaces in England. % 0% 1dr, 3 
The Savoy was burnt in 1381 by the Kentiſh rebels, on account of ſome a 

pique they had conceived againſt John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who was s 

then the proprietor. But the ground devolving to the crown, Henry VII. began . 

to rebuild it as it at preſent appears, as an hoſpital for the reception of an hun- 

dred diſtreſſeck objects; but not living to ſee it compleated, Henry VIII. his 

lon, not only granted his manor of the Savoy to the biſhop of Wincheſter and 

others, executors of his father's will, toward finiſhing the hoſpital; but by his 

charter of the th of July 1513, conſtituted them a body politic and corporate, 

to conſiſt of a maſter, five ſecular chaplains, and four regulars, in honour of 

Jeſus Chriſt, his mother, . and St. John Baptiſt ; the foundation to be denomi- 

nated the hoſpital of king Henry VII. late king of England, of the Savoy. This 

boſpital was ſuppreſſed in the reign of Edward VI. when the revenues were 

found to amount to 530l. apt annum, which that prince gave to the city of 

London toward the hoſpitals of Bridewell, Chriſt-church, and St. Thomas : but 

queen Mary converted it into an hoſpital again, ad it was again ſuppreſſed upon the 

acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, when the revenues were applied to the uſes intend- 


/ 


e by her brother, | * LT | 
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HISTORY OF LONDON, &. Bock Iv. 
—＋ The Savoy now conſiſts. chiefly of the old buildings of free ſtone and i a 
among which is the chapel of St. John the Baptiſt at preſent in a very decaying 

condition, though it was repaired by George I. in 1721. The preſentation to 
this chapel is in the lords of the treaſury. Barracks have been built here for the 
uſe of the three regimentsof guards; ſome battalions of which are always ſtationed 
in them by rotation: and at the weſt end, by the river fide, is the Marſhal, 
pPfiſon, for the confinement of deſerters and other offenders. The eaſt ſide of the 
© ſquare, called the Jeſuits ground, is occupied by an infirmary for the uſe of the 
German ſoldiers, and a well built houſe for the adjutant on duty there, On the welt fide ig 
ane a very neat new built chapel belonging to German Lutherans, who have a good 
organ im it, and a ſmall burial ground on the weſt fide. In the old buildings 
bel on the fide next the river is a German Calviniſt meeting. There was 4 
rench chapel; but this having been long deſerted and falling to ruins, the 


ground has ſince been built upon for other purpoſes. 

There are two gateways from the Savoy into the Strand, and the claim to the 

houſes in front to the ſtreet has been ſo long dormant, that the tenants in 

poſſeſſion have ſupported an excluſive title to the premiſes they occupy. Hence 

lodgers and even ſervants, when their principals have been unguardedly abſent, 

have ſometimes turned : their goods into the ſtreet, and ſhut the doors againſt 

them. But the claim of the crown is reviving, and it is ſaid to be in contempla- 
tion to convert the precinct to ſome public uſes. Heri 

The Savoy having been a part of the poſſeſſions of the houſe of Lancaſter, 

Liberty which were ſeparated from the crown for politie reaſons by Henry IV. it is 

Dutchy now calledjthe liberty of the dutchy of Lancaſter. This liberty begins on the 

2 outſide of Temple- bar, and extending along the ſouth ſide of the Strand, to the 

ceeeaſt fide of Cecil- ſtreet, reaches down it to the Thames. On the north fide it 

extends from Temple-bar to where the Maypole ſtood, and extending down 

Holywell-ſtreet, commonly called the back of St. Clement's, paſtes by Butcher- 

row, taking in all that range of buildings. Beyond the place of the Maypole, 

this liberty begins again by the Fountain-tavern in Catharine- ſtreet, and reaches 

from thence into the Strand, as far as Exeter Exchange; then turning up Bur- 

leigh-ſtreet, it runs up within four houſes of the corner of Exeter- ſtreet, and, 

crofling it, proceeds into Catharine- ſtreet, by the Fountain-tavern. 
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T HE remaining parts of the metropolis to be axhtivacd:s are the! out 
pariſhes, which compoſing neither city 1 nor corporation are like ſo many 
foparite country villages i in teſpect of government: theſe ſhall be traced in the order 
in which they lie, beginning in the weſt, and travelling round the town eaſtward. 
The village called Marybone may now be eſteemed a part of this vaſt town, Nlary- 
though it is not yet included in the bills of mortality; as the connection by new bone. | 
buildings is forming very! faſt. It is not often that the popular corruption of a 
local name approaches to a meaning, but the name of this pom. has been 
formed into St. Mary 4 Sonne, to reſolve it into St. Mary the good: the diſ- 
tinction created i is however an odd one'by inference, as it ſeems to re to ſome 
fainted Mary who deſerved a different character. The hiſtory of this village 
will be the beſt guide to its original appellation. | It owed its riſe to the decay . 


of chat of Tyborke ® * ; the church belonging to which being = alem 4. the 
B22 T - fide 


_"* The reader may find this ve mentioned about che year 1236; rid B. . wy 
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ace of the highway, was robbed of its books, veſtments, bells, images, 155 


living is in private hangs. 
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other decorations. On this the pariſhioners petitioned - the biſhop of London 


for leave to take down their old, and erect a new church elſewhere, Which beine 


brook'or ours... 5 
The eld church, which was an inconfideràble bailding, was taken down, and 


ww a 


* 


Vauxhall“? 


church of St. Giles in the fields; fo named to diſtinguiſh it from St. Giles's Crip. 
plegate. The place in which it ſtands was formerly a village of the ſame name, 


ſo early as the year 1222, though it was not made parochial” till 1547. The 
little . edifice there for divine worſhip being taken down in the year 1623, a 


church of brick was erected in its room; but the ground in its neighbourhood 
being gradually raiſed eight feet higher than the floor, it became very damp and 


unwholeſome. Upon this the: inhabitants, by conſent of parliament, had it. 
rebuilt, the ſum of Soool. being granted for that purpoſe . The old fabric 
was taken down in 1730, and the preſent one finiſhed in three years after. The 
living is a rectory in the gift of the crown. LS 


: . 


This church and ſteeple are built witlr Portland lone: The area of the 


church within the walls is Go- feet wide, and 7 ho in length, excluſive of the 
receſs for the altar. The roof is ſupported with Ionic pillars of Portland ſtone, 
on ſtone piers, and is vaulted underneath. The outſide of the church has a 


ruſtic baſement, and the windows of the galleries have ſemicircular heads, over 


which is a modillion cornice. The ſteeple is 165, feet high, and conſiſts of a 
ruftic pedeſtal,” ſupporting a Doric order of pilaſters, and over the clock is an 


octangular tower with three quarter Ionic columns ſupporting a baluſtrade 


with vaſes, on which ſtands the ſpire, which is alſo octangular and belted. 


This church has been characterized as one of the moſt ſimple and elegant 


of the modern ſtructures: it is raiſed at a very little expence, has very few 
e ornarhents, and little beſide the propriety of its parts, and the harmony of the 
* whole, to excite attention, and challenge applauſe; yet ſtill it pleaſes, and 


« juſtly too: the eaſt end is both plain and majeſtic, and there is nothing in the 
« weſt to object to, but the ſmallneſs of the doors, and the poverty of appear- 


« ance that muſt neceſſarily follow. The ſteeple is light, airy, and genteel, 
“ argues a good deal of genius in the architect, and looks very well 
1 08 W047 © 25. Sax 429 _ k | : od 8 NN : | C6 com- 


Stat. 3 Geo. II. c. 19. | 
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$:.Giles's - At the IS uthr weſt · end · of the ſtreet called Broad St. Giles's, ſtands the pariſh 


both in 
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chap. I. OUT PARISHES IN MIDDLESEX. © 741 
« compariſon with the body of the church, and when it is conſidered as a build 
«ing by itſelf, in a diſtant proſpect. Vet after all I have confeſſed in favour of © 
« this edifice,. I cannot help arraigning the ſuperſtition of ſituating churches due 

« eaft and weſt; for in complaiſance to this cuſtom, the building before us hag 

« Joſt a-great advantage it might have otherwiſe enjoyed; I mean, the making 

« the eaſt end the front, and placing it in ſuch a manner as to have ended the 

« yiſta of what is called Broad St. Giles's; whereas now it is no where to be 8 
* ſeen with eaſe to the eye, or ſo as juſtly to comprehend the ſymmetry and con= © © | 
« nection of the whole *.“ : r 1 
St. Giles's pariſh contains ſome of the worſt and moſt ill- built parts of Len- 
don, ſo as to become proverbial for the vulgarity of its inhabitants: but s this 
character belongs only to particular parts, fo, by the extenſion of impingement, 5 

it gradually wears away. If ſome of the worſt parts of the town belong to St. 
Giles's pariſh, the fineſt ſquare for extent in all the metropolis is to be found in 

it, which is called Lincoln's-inn-ſquare, or fields. e "4 — 
This ſquare lies between the ſouth fide of High Holborn, and the north fider;,com's 
of Portugal · ſtreet: it is: encompaſſed on three ſides by handſome houſes; and inn fields. 
on the eaſt by: the wall of the terrace in Lincoln's- inn garden. The north fide is 
called Newman's-row, the weſt ſide Arch-row, the ſouth fide Portvgal-row, and 
the eaſt ſide Lincoln's-inn wall. This ſquare was originally laid out by 
the maſterly hand of Inigo Jones, and it is ſaid that the ſides of it are the exact 
meaſure of the baſe of the greateſt Pyramid of Egypt. It was intended to have 
been built all in a regular ſtile ; but there were not a ſufficient number of people 
of taſte,. to accomplith ſo great a work. The houſe, which was late the duke of 
Ancaſter's, is built cn this model; but elevated and improved fo as to make it 
more.ſuitable to the quality of the owner. It has that ſimple grandeur which 
characteriſes all the deſigns of the celebrated architect. „„ 
Some of the houſes however in this ſquare are grand and noble, but they are 
far from having that beauty which ariſes from uniformity: two in particular on 
the ſouth fide © ſtrain. at a proud exaltation above all the buildings in the 
neighbourhood 3':and' 


r v 2 


and are by no means calculated for aſthmatic or gouty inhabi- 
tants. The ſquare is now adorned with a fine baſon in the middle, well ſupplied 
with water; and z ith graſs plats and gravel walks, encompaſſed with an iron 
palliſade fixed up A ſtone plinth, at a proper diſtance from thy; buildings. 
As noble a ſquare as this is, it has no ſuitable carriage way into it /on any ſide; 
and has no direct ſtreet leading into it either from Holborn or/ the Strand: 
though two ſtreets into Holborn are half prepared at Great and Little Tuxnſtile, 
for compleating ; and though one might fo eaſily be made in the center between | 
them. The ſame may be ſaid of the ſtreet at the ſouth eaſt corner, Where there 
are no buildings of any conſideration to obſtruct continuing it from Carey- ſtreet 
into the Strand. The ſituation of Convent-garden market, wjth'the indifferent 
ſtate of the buildings between, furniſhes a hint for conducting Great Ruſſel - 
ſtreet uniformly to the ſouth weſt corner of Lincoln's-inn fields; | inſtead of the 
| ; | narrow, 


1 


5 Ralpb's Critical Review of Public Buildings, Kc. 2d. edit. p. 71. 
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narrow, irregular, dirty avenue through Little Ruſſel-ſtreet, Prince's-ſtree4, 


J -.....-. +. 3 * Beg 
Ling inn In Brownlow-ſtreet Long Acre, is a Lying-in hoſpital for married women 


* 


"Bs which has been ſupported by voluntary ſubſcriptions ſince the year 1749. 


Brown- F 
low On the north fide of Hart-ftreet Bloomſbur ſquare, ſtands the pariſh church 


. 


6: of St. George Bloomſbury ; one of the fifty new churches appointed to be built 
George's within the bills of mortality. The name of St. George was conferred on it in 
oem: | honour of his late majeſty ; and it is diſtinguiſhed from other churches of the 
* ſame name by the addition of Bloomſbury. It was erected at the public expence 
and conſecrated in January 1731 *, its pariſh being taken out of that of St. 
Giles s. The rectory is in the King's gift. ; | 
"> This is an irregular oddly conſtructed church; the pottico ſtands on the ſouth 
ſides of the Corinthian order, and makes a good figure in the ſtreet, but has no 
affinity to the church; which is very heavy, and would be better ſuited with a 
Tuſean portico. The ſteeple at the weſt is a very extraordinary ſtructure. 
On a round pedeſtal at the top of a pyramid, is placed a coloſſal ſtatue of the 
late king; and at the corners near the baſe are alternately placed the lion and 


. unicorn the Britiſh ſupporters, with feſtoons between: theſe animals being very 


large, are injudiciouſly placed over columns very ſmall, which make them appear 


monſters. * 5 a oy | 
Bloom- Eaſtward from the church is ſituated Bloomſbury- ſquare, on the north fide 


ſpury of High Holborn ; from which Southampton-ſtreet, a ſpacious ſtreet leads into 
TH the center of the ſouth fide of the ſquare. This ſquare is embelliſhed with many 
3 ood houſes, and the graſs plats in the middle are ſurrounded with neat iron 
pedterd rails. The north fide is entirely taken up with Bedford Houſe, which is elegant 
though low, having but one ſtory, and was the deſign of Inigo Jones. Beſide 
the body of the houſe, are two wings, and on each fide the proper offices. The 
| ſquare forms a magnificent area before it, and the grand ftreet in front throws 
the proſpe& of it open to Holborn. Behind, it has the advantage of moſt 
agreeable gardens commanding a full view of the riſing hills of Hampſtead and 
Highgate : ſo that it is hardly poſſible to conceive a finer ſituation than Bedford- 

houſe. Eo 
- whrag At the ſouth weſt corner of Bloomſbury -ſquare, is Bloomſbury market built 
market, by the late duke of Bedford for the accommodation of that part of the town. 
Britin From Bedford houſe on the ſame line weſtward, is Great Ruſſel ſtreet 
Muſeum.) Bloomſbury, which is diſtinguiſhed by that noble building known by the name 
of Montague houſe. This palace was built by John duke of Montague, keeper 
of the wardrobe to king Charles II. and who was in high favour afterward with 
: king William and queen Anne. It is juſtly eſteemed one of the mot 
magnificent buildings in the metropolis ; the front is extenſive, two large wings 
for offices join it at right angles, and include a handſome court, incloſed from 
the ſtreet by a high brick wall, in the center of which is a ſpacious gate under a 
dome: the inſide of this wall is. formed into a grand colonade reaching to the 
| Wings 


0 Proviſion was made for the miniſter by 3 Geo, II. c. 19. + Vid. Book I. p. 379. 
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wings on either fide, The houſe is adorned with curious paintings of La Foſſe, 
e Rouſſeau; and has an extenſive garden containing near eight acres 
of groun 7 

To purſuance of Sir Hans Sloane's will, who died i in 17 5155 and directed that 

his collection of natural and artificial curioſities, medals, books, and manuſcripts, | 
ſhould become the property of the public in conſideration of 20,0001. to be 
paid to his executors; the government immediately raiſed 100, oool. by lottery 
for the purchaſe and eſtabliſhment of it: and appointed the archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, lord Chancellor, the great officers of the crown, ſecretaries of ſtate, 
ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, with others to be choſen by them; truſtees 
for the public *. To theſe were added lord Cadogan, and Hagg Stanley, 

Eſq; who arias Sir Hans Sloane's daughters; and after their de to 
others to be choſen in their ſtead by themſelves, or the Sloanean iow from 

time to time, to be their perpetual repreſentatives in the truſt. 

To extend this noble foundation, the late king George II. 1 the parlia- 
ment, directed that the royal library of curious manuſcripts and V printed 

books, together with the famous Cotton Library +, and its appengn the late 
major Edwards's fine colletidn of books, and 7ocol. in reverſion which he 
bequeathed to it ; ſhould become a part of the propoſed Muſeum : and that 
Samuel Burrows, and Thomas Hart, Efqrs; the then truſtees of it, and their 
ſucceſſors, to be nominated by the Cotton family, ſhould be its perpetual ropre> 
ſentatives in the ſame manner as thoſe of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Nor was this all ; the heireſs of the late lord Oxford generouſly offered his 

grand collection of manuſcripts, which is ſaid to have coſt above 100,000]. for 
a tenth parf” of that ſum : the act therefore impowered the abovementioned 
truſtees to purchaſe and place it in the ſame repoſitory with the Cotton library ; 
appointing the duke of Portland, and earl of Oxford, and their ſucceſſors, to be 
choſen by themfelves, or the Portland family, perpetual truſtees for it, as before. 
All theſe truſtees were incorporated by the name of truſtees of the Britiſh 
Muſeum, as a body politic, to provide a plan for its reception, appoint officers, 
ſervants, and theigfeveral ſalaries, and make all other nefellgry ſtatutes, and 
rules for its order}? Wavernment, and preſervation F. 

Juſt as this was de, and while the truſtees were at a loſs where to purchaſe or 
build a proper repoſitory ; another kind and generous offer was made by the two 
noble heireſſes of the Montague family, of the houle of that name, and gardens 
in Great Ruſſel - ſtreet, Bloomſbury: for this they gave no more than 10, oool. and 
laid out between 20 and 30, oool. on neceſſary repairs, alterations, and conveniences, 
for the reception of all the collections united. The remaining ſum, much 

leſſened ſince by additional buildings, and unavoidable loſſes through the fall of 
ſtocks, being all that was left to pay ſalaries, taxes, and other current expences 
of the houſe ; the truſtees were obliged to apply to parliament for aſſiſtance, 


which it is to be wiſhed N be wonzia ved for the ſupport of ſuch an honour and 
| advantage 


Vid. B. I. 379. + - This library was N in the family for 5 uſe of the Public, by ſtat. 12 & 13 


W. III. c. 5. and in the crown, by 5 Ann. c. 30. 4 Stat. 20 Geo. II. c. 22. 27 Geo. II. o. 16. 
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1 HISTORY OF LONDON, Ko. Book v. 
advantage not only to the Engliſh nation, but to all foreigners that pleaſe to 
make uſe of it. For by this public repoſitory, opportunity is given to 
the learned of every country to conſult and copy whatever may be for their 
purpoſe, out of the books, manuſcripts, rolls, deeds, and charters, preſerved 
there: by which means a great deal of property has been, and may be aſcer- 
' tained by their being produced and admitted as authentic evidence in the courts 
of record. The lovers of natural hiftory are alſo ' permitted to draw or make 
= models of any ſubject they deſire without fee or reward. Such is the utility of 
y this grand magazine of univerſal learning; but this is not all, for it is defign- 
= ed alſo for the entertainment of all proper perſons by inſpection, and that alſo 
1 F322: gratis dhe rules for deſcribing the perſons and obtaining leave for ſeeing it are 
1 'giventaall that aſk for them by the porter at the gate. 
Toß modate the company that come to view the muſeum, ſix officers 
are appointed, two to each of the three departments, into which the whole is 
divide an under librarian, and his affiſtant librarian : whoſe buſineſs is, 
beſide . lates to the department it ſelf, ſuch as putting and keeping every 
article of Win order, making catalogues, &c. to ſhew and explain it to all pro- 
per inquirers. Over theſe there is a principal librarian whoſe office is to ſuper- 
intend the whole. Fav | 1 | | 
The firſt department is in the lower ſtory, into which you enter, through the 
Hall; where, at the bottom of the great ſtair caſe, are a great many antiques, 
and ſome modern curioſities. This claſs conſiſts cf twelve rooms, of printed 
books: the firſt receives the donations; among which 1s to be diſtinguiſhed a 
valuable gift of his preſent majeſty, being above 30,000 treatiſes bound in 
2000 volumes, printed in the laſt century, between 1640 and 1680. —— The 
| ſecond is the late Major Edwards's library mentioned before——and in the third 
is the late Dr. Birch's library, which he bequeathed to the houſe. N 
The fix adjoining apartments contain Sir Hans Sloane's library, where the 
- . . books are claſſed according to their ſubje&ts—e. g. phyſic and ſargery -— 
= | travels and natural hiſtory—— arts and philoſophy in all their branches hiſ- 
_ tory ancient and modern ——philology — divinity in all ts parts—law and 
4H politics. Out of this you go into the Royal Library whieltakes up the three 
laſt rooms, and conſiſts of moſt rare books collected by the kings of England 
14 | from Henry VII. and other eminent and learned men. The number of books 
=_ - in this department amounts to above 90,000. OO 15 =: 
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The ſecond department is on the grand floor above ſtairs: it contains more 
than a million of articles of natural hiſtory, in five rooms; viz.——Fith, rep- 
= tiles, — quadrupeds, birds ——corals, ſponges, inſeas, trees, fruits, 300 
= volumesof dried plants in folio, beſide others of a leſs fize ſhells foſſil and 
3 recent, all ſorts of uncommon, common, and precious ſtones, of agate, jaſper, 
3 Ke. minerals and ores, with a great number of miſcellanies. This department 
has been enriched by the curious collection of foſſils preſented by Guſtavus 
Brander, Eſq; and of polypuſes by Mr. Ellis. Fo wh 
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The third department contains the mänuſoripts of the Royal, Cotton, 5 . 
Jefan, and SloaneanJibrarics, in number, including the late De. Birch's, bequeaths e 
ed by him, very near 15,000 volumes, beſide above 15, oo0 ancient charters 
and rolls in one room; 25, o coins and medals in another, and in a third, 4 

great many cameos, intaglios, ian and Etruſcan antiquities, moſt of 
which were preſented by Thomas Hahne, Smart Lethuillier, and Wortley Mon- 
tague, Eſqrs. In this room alſo are many curious articles from all parts of the F 
world, including thoſe brought home by Commodore Biron, Mr. Banks, Dr: 
Solander, &. from the lately diſcovered ſouthern countries. To theſe the Parlia- 

ment has lately added the ſuperb collection of Sir William Hamilton, conſilting 
of antiques buried in the Sepulchres in Magna Gracia at leaſt 3000 ye — * 
amongſt which are great numbers of vaſes, urns, lamps, armour, lares, bronzes, „ 
inſtruments, utenfils, locks, keys, c. precious ſtones, marbles, Zeameas, = 
gold ornaments, ſuperſtitious gems, &c. in number more chan 3 * 
6000 medals, for which the government gave 80. 

Such are the conterſts of the Britiſh Muſeum, the ks: of all thit behold 
it; and confeſſed, all things conſidered, to be operon to _ay: other. Muſeum in 

the world ®, 

On'the/welt fide” of Queen aſqiare near Great Orniond-ftrect, ſtands 1 
church of St. George Queen 's-ſquare, which was erected in 1706, by private George | 
ſubſcription, * as a chapel of eaſe to St.-Andrew's Holborn. The perſons who many;, - 
built it intended to reimburſe themſelves by the ſale of pews; but the commiſ- Queen's - 
ſioners for erecting fifty new churches reſolving to make this one of them, pur- 1 

chaſed it, cauſed a certain diſtrict to be appointed for its pariſh, and had it con- 
ſecrated in the year 1723: it was dedicated to St. George, in compliment to 8ir 
Streynſham Maſter, one of the founders of it, Who bad W e or Fort 
St. George in the Eaſt· Indies. A 

This church is a plain common biiek building, void of all legende b it * 

however convenient and well enlightened. The Nee like 1 of St. An- 
drew's, is in the duke of Montague s gift. 

The ſquare this church ſtands in has been obſerved to be an ardacgfc nally es 
kind, being left open on the north fide for the ſake of the beautiful landſcape ſquare. | 
before! „ kerne by the hills of 'Hamp ſtead and Hi ghgate : : this open expo» _ 
ſure renders the fquare. remarkably airy 108 agreeable to the inhabitants of the 
other three ſides; and though the diſtant beauties have occaſioned the decoration 
of the area to be overlooked, a walk round it is as pleaſant as r of the 7171 ; 

gardens, none of which can boaſt ſo fine a proſpe&. 

On the weſt fide of Red Lyon-ſtreet is a neat ſmall ſquare She Game name; req. 
which is much longer than it is broad, and has convenient ſtreets entering it in E 
the middle of the north, eaſt, and - ſouth ſides, with other ſtreets and foot paſſages Ne, 8 fel 
at the corners. This ſquare is well built round; the area is incloſed with irn 
rails naving, a tone watch houſe at each corner, and a plain obeliſk in | the center. 
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15 The author was dene wit theſe rte from a peacleman naher to the Behiſh 
aſeum. | 
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3 745 HISTORY OF LONDON, &e Bock v. 
after all it has but a dull aſpect, and a late writer is very ſevere in his cenſure of 
| it. I never, ſays he, go into it without thinking of my. latter end. The 
8 rough ſod that heaves with many a mouldering heap, the dreary length of the 
| « ſides, with the four watch-houſes, like ſo many family vaults at the corners . 
* and the naked obeliſk that ſprings from. amidſt the rank graſs, like the ſad 
* monument of a diſconſolate widow for the loſs of her firſt huſband ;. form all 
e together a memento mari, more powerful to me than a death's head and croſs 
% marrow- bones: and were but a parſon's bull to be ſeen bellowing at the 
s gate, the idea of a country church-yard in my mind would be compleat . 
Baualti- little to the weſt of Queen's-ſquare, at the end of Southampton Row, is x 
| Bolten fins large brick houſe built by the late lord Baltimore, but now in the poſſeſſion 
=”. houſes, of the duke of Bolton. This houſe enjoys all the proſpect above deſcribed ; but 
of: was either built without a plan, or has had very whimſical owners; for the door 
has been thifted- to different parts of the houſe until it is loſt to all outward 
appearance ; being now carried into the ſtable yard. - 1 


= Tn 


* Pour, . Near ine north weſt end of Great Ormond-ſtreet is ſituated Powis-houſe, 

* kouſe. built at the French king's expence, as has been mentioned in its proper place Þ+, 
7 7 It obtained its name from having been the reſidence of the Powis family; it was: | 
Jong inhabited by the lord chancellor Hardwicke, and is now in the occupation | 

1 of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. This houſe, which ſtands back from the ſtreet, is 

5 fironted with ſtone in a majeſtic ſtile; eight lofty Corinthian pilaſters reach to 

the entablature over the firſt ſtory, which ſupports the Attic ſtory : in the 

center between the two inner pilaſters is a plain door. The Attic ſtory has been 

juſtly cenſured as out of proportion ; and it is added that the houſe ſtands greatly 

in need of wings to render it compleat #. | 246 3 

Found. In Lamb's-conduit-fields fronting the north end of Red Lyon- ſtreet, Holborn, 

ling ſtands the hoſpital for expoſed and deſerted children; commonly called the 

nolpital. Foundling-hoſpital 9. This building conſiſts of two large wings connected by 

a chapel in the center; one wing being for the boys and the other for the girls. 

They are directly oppoſite to each other, and are built in a plain but regular, 

ſubſtantial, and convenient manner, of brick, with handſome piazzas. It is 

—_ | well ſuited to the purpoſe, and as fine as hoſpitals ſhould be. On the fartheſt 

—_- end 1s placed the chapel, which is joined to the wings by an-arch on each fide, 

| and is very elegant within. Before the - hoſpital is a large piece of ground, on 

each fide whereof is a colonade of great length, which extends toward the gates, 

that are double, with a maſly pier between, ſo that coaches may paſs and repaſs 

at the ſame time. "Theſe colonades are now incloſed, and contain. ranges of 

_ workſhops where the children are taught to ſpin, weave, and exerciſe other 

Handicrafts. . The large area between the gates and the hoſpital is adorned with 


graſs plats, gravel walks, and lamps erected upon handſome poſts: beſide which 
there are two convenient gardens. BF 8 5 | 
 ® Critical Obſervations on the Buildings, &c. of London, p. 13. 1. Bock I. p. 305: 


1 Kalph's Review, 2d, edit. p. 9. 8 For the firſt eſtabliſhment of this hoſpital, vid B. I. p- 34 
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In erecting theſe buildings, particular care was taken to render them neat nad. 
ſubſtantial, without any coſtly decorations; but the firſt wing of the hoſpital 
was ſcarcely inhabited, when ſeveral eminent maſters in painting, carving, and 

other of the polite arts, were pleaſed to contribute many elegant ornaments, 

which are preſerved as monuments of the abilities and charitable benefactions of 


the reſpeQive artiſts, - | 8 RIS : va 6 
The altar piece in the chapel has a painting over. it, finely executed by an | 
Italian artiſt ; - repreſenting the wiſe men making their offerings to the infant 
Jeſus. The organ originally preſented by Mr. Handel was rendered ſubſervient 
4 to the inſtitution oy that gentleman performing a ſacred oratorio on it at certain 
"_ times for the benefit of the charity, A new organ has lately been placed inſtead 
ut of the old one; which is generally played on by one of the children, who, having - | 
or the misfortune to loſe his fight, has been educated to muſic. 
rd From three years old to ſix, the boys are taught to read; and at proper inter- - | EY 
vals employed in ſuch a manner as may contribute to their health, and ce a 
e, habit of activity, hardineſs and labour; and from that time their work is to 
+ be ſuch bodily labour as is moſt ſuitable to their age and ſtrength, and is moſk © 
a8. | likely to fit them for agriculture, or the ſea ſervice ; many of them are employed 
on in the gardens belonging to the hoſpital, where by their labour they Poly the - 
is houſe with vegetables, and being inſtructed. in gardening, are kept in. readineſs 
to for ſuch perſons as may be inclined to take them into their ſervice. 8 : 
he From fix years of age, the girls are employed in common needle- work, knit- 1 
en ting and ſpinning, and in the kitchen, laundry, and houſhold work, in order 
ly to make them uſeful fervants for ſuch proper perſons as may apply for them, 


except ſo many as may be neceſſary to be employed in the hoſpital; it being "nat : : 8 -: ; 


ns. intended to have no other female ſervants in the houſe, but perſons brought up in 

he it whey ea rf oo oro od Oo ante nin dp 
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Us 5 . CAP. 1h: 775 ; 
oſt The liberties and out pariſhes which ſurround, and compoſe the ſuburbs of, the city 

le, 1115 * | 1 et 73s oy N | of London. | 5 ü | 4 * TE! 55 . | 

on i 0 ns CRETONR WNENTT i . SR | 
68, ITHOUT the city bars is High Holborn liberty; or that part of the Hign 

als YY. pariſh of St. Andrew's Holborn. which lies in the county of Middleſex, Holborn _ 
of and is therefore out of the juriſdiction of the city of London, and under a ſeparate 
er government. In this liberty are the following two inns of court. 
th On the north fide of Holborn, near the Bars, is Gray's-inn,, ſo called from its Gray's "» 


inn. | 


being formerly the reſidence of the ancient and noble family. of Gray of Wilto 
who in the reign of Edward III. demiſed it to ſeveral ſtudents of the law. It is 
one of the four inns of court, and is inhabited by barriſters, ſtudents, 
attorneys, and ſuch ſingle gentlemen as love retired and pleaſant chambers. . 


For the general powers granted to the governors of this hoſpital, ſee fla'; 13 Geo, II. e. 29. 
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The principal gate into this inn leads into Holborn, though the buildings are 
ſeated back from the ſtreet: there is another large gate into Gray's-inn-lane: 
| - the weſt fide of which lane is almoſt wholly occupied by the backs of the 
= -- buildings and the garden wall. The inn conſiſts of feveral well-built courts, 
particularly Holborn court, Coney court, and another at the entrance into the 
= garden. The hall where the gentlemen of the ſociety dine and ſup, is large and 
Ihe. commodions, but the chapel is too ſmall; being a Gothic ſtructure, that has 

+ tharks of much greater antiquity than any other of the buildings. But the 
chief ornament belonging to this inn is its ſpacious garden, the benefit of 
Which is enjoyed by the public; all decent company being allowed to walk in 
þ 7! it eie day. This garden conſiſts of gravel walks, between viſtas of lofty 
trees of graſs plats, agreeable ſlopes, and a long terrace with a portico at each 
1 end, lately rebuilt; which terrace is aſcended by handſome flights of ſteps, 
Thoughthe width of the terrace has lately been enlarged by the taking in and 
raifitig ome waſte ground behind, yet it has received an irreparable injury by 
the burlding a tow of houſes with a new ſtreet, which intercept the fine proſpect 
of Hampſtèad and Highgate formerly enjoyed over a dwarf wall along the old 

terrace, A ſmall opening is indeed ftill remaining down John-ſtreet to the 
north, which ſhews juſt enough of the proſpect to make the loſs of the reſt more 


* 


1 ſenſible: and though an opening is left in the new garden wall oppoſite this 
3 Kauvenve, for ſome iron rails; yet the neceſſity of building this wall of due 
3 height along a public paſſage deſtroys the full advantage even of this contingent. . 
PC L, e eee er ee ee ee 
Lincoln's n the weſt fide of Chancery- lane is ſituated Lincoln's-inn, one of the four 
inn. jnns of court; on the ſpot where formerly ſtood the houſes of the biſhop of 
Chicheſter and of the Black Friars, the latter erected about the year 1222, and 
the former about 1226: but both of them coming to Henry Lacey, earl of 
Lincoln, he built in their ſtead a ſtately manſion for his city reſidence. How- 
ever, it afterward reverted to the biſhopric of- Chicheſter, and was demiſed by 
Y Robert Sherbourn, biſhop of that ſee, to Mr. William Syliard, a ſtudent there, 
be. 5 for a term of years, at the expiration of which doctor Richard Sampſon, his 
__ ſucceſſor, in the year 1526. paſſed the inheritance thereof to the ſaid Syliard and 
1 55 Euſtace his brother; and the latter, in 1579, in conſideration of the ſum of 
zool. conveyed the houſe and gardens in fee to Richard Kingſmill and the reſt 


o 


B Rr of the benchers, _ iS eta hos ; 
—_ Lincoln's-inn now principally confiſts of three rows of handſome uniform 
buildings, which form three ſides of the new ſquare ; of which the weſt is 


1 as yet chiefſy occupied by the ſeveral departments of the Stamp- office. „The 
Fo. _- _ north ſide is open to the gardens, which ate greatly improved with gravel walks, 
XY grafs plats, rows of trees, and a very long terrace walk, affording a fine proſpect 
ft of Lincoln's-inn-fields. In the middle of the ſquare 1s a neat fluted Corinthian 

| column in a finall baſon ſurrounded with iron rails. This column ſupports a 
handfome ſun dial, which has four fides, and on the corners of the pedeſtal are 

four naked boys ſpouting water out of Fritons ſhells. ' This is one of the. 2 , 
| — By . 5 0 „ COLES quares +» 
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_ from it by iron rails, and fill the ſpace to abundantly more advan 
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ſquares in town, and though it is imperfect on one fide, that very defect pro- 


duces a beauty by giving a proſpect of the gardens, which are 


o 


* 


is kept in better order for cleanlineſs by day, or illuminations and decorum by 


nigkt. This is one of the moſt conſiderable inns of court poſſeſſed by the gen- 


> « 


tlemen of the lar. 


only ſeparated 
tage. No area 


In the old buildings are a good hall and a chapel of Gothic architecture: the 


latter was built by Inigo Jones, who, notwithſtanding his ſkill and reputation, 


could not perſuade them to have it in any other ſtile. It ſtands on maffy pillars 


forming an ambulatory or walk underneath, paved with broad ſtones, The 
d Gothic building, and the windows within are 
finely painted with the figures at full length of the principal perſonages mention 
ed in the Scriptures; underneath which are the arms of a great numbe: gf the 


outſide of the chapel is a 


members of the Tociety *. _ 


The gardens, which conſidering their confined ſituation are extreamly plea- . 
ſant, are, like thoſe of the Inner Temple and Gray's- inn, kept open at convenient 


. * 
by 
- 


times for public uſe. 


— 


That part of the pariſh of St. Dunſtan's in the weſt, which lies beyond * © 


city juriidiction in the county of Middleſex, is, from the great repoſitory of the i 
modern public records in the kingdom, called the liberty of the Rolls. This 
liberty includes a part af Chancery-lane on both ſides, the Rolls chapel, 


bertys . 


= 
4 5 


' ymond's- inn, the Six clerks and Curſitors- offices. "uy | Se 2 a tm 
The Rolls chapel, on the caſt ſide of Chancery-lane, was originally founded Ip 


by king Henry III. in the place where ſtood.a Jew's houſe forfeited to that chapel, . 


prince in the year 1233. In this chapel all ſuch Jews and infidels as were con- 
verted to the Chriſtian faith were ordained, and in the buildings belonging to it 


were appointed a ſufficient maintenance: but on the baniſhment of the ſews, 


the houſe with its chapel were annexed by patent to the keeper of the Rolls of 


chancery. 


The chapel, | which is of brick, pebbles ond ſome fone ſtone, is 60 feet long, 
and 34 in breadth. ; the doors and windows are Gothic, and the roof covered 
with ſlate. In this chapel the Rolls are kept in preſſes fixed to the ſides, and 


ornamented with columns and pilaſters of the Ionic and Compoſite orders. 


Theſe Rolls contain all the records, as charters, patents, &c. fince the beginning 
of the reign of Richard III thoſe before that time being depoſited in the Record 
office in the Tower: and th\\fe being made up in rolls of parchment gave occaſion 


to the name. At the north weſt angle of this chapel is a bench, where the 


maſter of the Rolls hears cauſes in chancery : and attendance is daily given in 


this chapel for taking in and paying out money, according to order of court, and 


for giving an opportun{ty to thoſe who come for that purpoſe, to ſearch the 
Rolls. The miniſter of the chapel is appointed by the maſter of the 
Rolls, and divine ſervice is performed there on Sundays and holidays. 
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70% HISTORY OF LONDON, &. Book v. 
— On the walls are ſeveral old monuments ; particularly at the eaſt end is that 
RIFE of Dr. Young maſter of the Rolls, who died in the year 1516. In a well 
"i wrought ſtone coffin lies the effigy of Dr. Young, in a ſcarlet gown ; his 
(Th hands lie acroſs upon his breaſt, and a cap with corners covers his ears, On 
the wall juſt above him, our Saviour is looking down upon him, his head 
and ſhoulders appearing out of the clouds, accompanied by two angels. 

Ihe office of the Rolls is under the government of the maſter of the Rolls, 

whoſe houſe is by the chapel, and has been lately rebuilt in a handſome manner 

at the public expence. This is an office of great dignity, and is in the gift of 

the king: he is always the principal maſter in chancery, and has ſeveral offices 

in his gift *®. The title of diſtinction 2¹ Honour, your Honour, fo freely beſtow. 
55 | ed by the ignorant, in talking of, or addrefling themſelves to, their ſuperiors, 
1 paatti eh by common ſoldiers to their officers, belongs with propriety but to 
| | one i all the kingdom, and he is the maſter of the Rolls. 
=. Symond's Northward from the Rolls is Symond's-inn, which conſiſts of two ſmall 
inn. courts; and is neither an inn of court nor chancery : but contains ſeveral 
public offices, and ſerves to accommodate maſters in chancery, ſolicitors and 

Pf., ᷣͤ 4: J on DES COMET Le, BY LS 
"St Oppoſite to the Rolls chapel, on the weſt fide of Chancery-lane is an old 
office, and huilding, formerly the city reſidence of the ac of Neckton-park in 
e Lincolnſhire, and then called Herefleet-inn; but which is now occupied by the 
Mid- office of the ſix clerks in chancery. Behind this, at the north eaſt corner of 
dieſex, Bell-yard, in a ſmall neat brick building, is kept the Regiſter- office of deeds for 
B to HHH 333353 | 

Saffron On the north ſide of Holborn-hill lies the liberty of Saffron-hill and Ely 
bil- rents; conſiſting of part of Hatton-garden, including Ely-houſe already men- 
* * tioned +, with Saffron-hill and a number of poorly built courts and alleys in the 
neighbourhood, Theſe lie in the pariſh of St. Andrew's Holborn, but out of the 
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city juriſdiction, in the county of Middleſex. . END” 
Clerken- Northward from Saffron-hill and Smithfield lies the diſtrict known by the 
well. nameof Clerkenwell : which obtained that name from a ſpring at the lower end 
of Clerkenwell-green, where the pariſh clerks of the city uſed annually to exhi- 
= bit dramatic repreſentations of hiſtorical events recorded in the ſacred ſcriptures ; 
. and ſo well were their theatrical powers and ſubjects approved, that they had the 
= - nobility, the lord-mayor, and citizens of London among the ſpectators T. 
Here was formerly a priory of nuns, founded by Jordan Briſet, a wealthy baron, 
about the year 1100, in a field adjoining to Clerks, or Clerken Well, and 
—_ dedicated to the honour of God, and the aſſumption of the Bleſſed Virgin. 
_ De Prey continued till it was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. in the year 1539. 
_ | On the north caſt fide of St. James's church, which anciently belonged to this 
priory, is till to be feen the ambulatory, or ſouth ſide fow of this priory, con- 
liſting of fix arches ; and though the eaſtern part of the cloiſter is deſtroyed, yet 
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1 the nuns hall, which was ſituated at the north end, is ſtill remaining; though 
A | London and its Environs. f Vid, Book II. p. 642. 4 For an inſtance vid. B. I. p. 88. 
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at preſent converted to a more uſeful, purpoſe, that of a work-ſhop : the oF, -. 8 
garden on the eaſt ſide was formerly the cemetery. belonging to the nunnery. Neu- = 
Some time after the diſſolution of the convent, the ground came to the inheri- «te 4 
tance of Sir William Cavendiſh ; who being created duke of Newcaſtle, built a 20% 5 
large brick manſion on the north fide of the church, and on the eaſt fide of tze if 
Cloſe, which, {till bears the name of N ewcaſtle-houſe, though it is by being 2 
deſerted reduced tothe ſtate of a cabinet warehouſe, e. © 0 Oo 
A little ſouth eaſt of Clerkenwell priory, where at preſent St. John's-ſquare, St. John's 1 
&c. is ſituated, ſtood the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem, which was founded auare. = 
by the aforeſaid Jordan Briſet, who for that end purchaſed of the prioreſs and | 
nuns of Clerkenwell ten acres of land, whereon he erected the hoſpital about = 
the year 1110. But the church was not dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt till We || 
the year 118 5. This foundation became the chief ſeat in England belonging l 
to the knights hoſpitalers, who from the greateſt poverty, by the profuſe -Þ 
liberality of bigots and enthuſiaſts, ſoon attained to that degree of riches and Þ 
honour, that their prior was reckoned. the firſt baron of the kingdom and who _ 
for ſtate arid grandeur vied with the king. Such was the antipathy. of the = 
populace to theſe imperious knights, that the rebels of Kent and Eſſex under 4 
Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, anno 1381, conſumed this ſtately edifice by fire. Y 
However it was rebuilt in a ſtill more magnificent manner, and thus continued: i 
till the year 1541, when it was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. It was ſoon after _— 


converted into a repoſitory of martial ſtores, and of the royal hunting equipage e 
and to this. uſe it was applied till the year 1550; when Edward Seymour duke TI 
of Somerſet, and protector of the kingdom, cauſed the church, with its lofty DE 
ſteeple, to be demoliſhed, and employed the ſtones in building his magnificent »- 14 
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palace of Somerſet-houſe in the Strand. 
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Ch. 


St. John's-ſquare is an irregular area, ſurrounded with buildipgs ; and at the St. okin% 
eaſt end is the pariſh church of St. John's, a plain brick building with ſtonechorch. 


corners; in the gift of the lord chancellor. The ſquare is entered by two gates. 


which bear evident marks of great antiquity ; that on the north leads to Clerken- 

well green, but the largeſt and moſt remarkable is that on the ſouth called t. 

John's-gate leading into the lane of the ſame name. This gate, which has a fine | 

lofty Gothic arch, had long been encumbered with a billiard room which filled: 

all the upper part from the ſpring of the arch; but this has lately been cleared 

away, and the arch being repaired is now. reſtored. to its original dimenſions 

There are ſeveral eſcutcheons of arms carved over the gate on each ſide, 

with inſcriptions under them, but. theſe are too much. defaced. by time to be 

J J ( OY 3 | 07 166: | 
15 the north fide of Clerkenwell- green ſtands the pariſh church of St. James sst... 

Clerkenwell; which is part of the church of the antient priory, thus denomi- m3 8 a 


nated from its dedication to St. James the minor, biſhop of Jeruſalem. This gell. 


priory is mentioned above, and the church belonging to it not only ſerved the 
nuns but the neighbouring inhabitants; and was made parochial on the diſſolu- 
tion of the nunnery. In 1623 part of the ſteeple, then greatly decayed by age, 
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25 RIS TOoRY o F LONDON, Ke. | Book. 
: Ry down ; upon which the pariſn contracted with a petſon to rebuild it: but 
the builder, being deſirous of getting as much as poſſible by the job, raiſed the new 
work upon the old foundativn, and carried it on with great expedition; but 
before it was entirely finiſhed, it fell down, and deſtroyed part of the 
church, which were both ſoon after rebuilt, as they are at preſent. 
This church is a very heavy ſtructure, partly Gothic, which was the original 
+ form, and partly Tuſcan. The body, though it has not the leaſt appearance of 
elegance, is well , and the 2 conſiſts of a low- n tower 
a "crowned with a turret. _ | 
The living is a curacy in the giſt of the pariſh ; every houſcholder 
Paying taxes having a vote in the choice of a miniſter, . whoſe. ſettled annual 
5 | ſipendi is but 4l. 198. rod. The remainder of his income is contingent, being 
raiſed hy a voluntary ſubſcription among the pariſhioners ; and is therefore more 
.-- .or leſs, portion to their approbation of their paſtor. , 
- - Clerken.  Behin@@terkenwell church to the north eaſt are two priſons aljointy to Mich 
vel other; the one a houſe of correction for diſorderly perſons, called Clerkenwell 
3 Bride Bridewell, and the other a priſon of eaſe to N ſewygate for the Aer of Middle- 


Ne. ſex, called the New-priſon. 1 


priſon. North-weſt from theſe priſons lie Cold Bath- fields, cokſiſting of ſome ſtreets 


— 


dan which form the extremity of this part of the town. Theſe ſurround a ſquare of 
fields, the ſame name, « conſiſting. of ſmall neat houſes ; in the center of which is a c 
' handſome old houſe with a ſmall garden, and verkennt a 9 cold bath, 1 
which gives name to the neigh bourhood. E 1 
Small The north ſide of this ſquare is as yet open to the fields, but a little to the | 


| h 
be ty eaſt ſtands the Small Pox-hoſpital for receiving patients who catch the diſeaſe in p 
; th _ the natural way; and is a very plain neat ſtructure. The center, which 1 
projects a little from the reſt of the building, is terminated on the top by an 1 
angular pediment, on the apex of which is placed a vaſe upon a ſmall pedeſtal; E 
This excellent charity was inſtituted in the year 1746, and is ſupported by a ef 
ſubſcription of noblemen, gentlemen, and ladies, who were defirous that a th 

pe 


charity uſeful in itſelf, and ſo beneficial to the public, might be begun near 


this great metropolis, there not being any hoſpital of the kind in Europe. an 

x Aneat hoſpital for inoculating this diſorder has been lately built clear of the 10 
1 ſtovyn on the north fide of the New Road x. | Wy 
. Eaſtward from the Small Pox-hoſpital, on the fouth fide of the Spaw-field, 2 
Aauutios is an humble imitation of the Pantheon in Oxford-road; calculated for the . 
and S ad- amoſement of a ſuitable claſs of company: here apprentices, journeymen, Exc 

tcr'swells. and clerks, dreſſed to ridiculous, extreams, entertain their ladies on Sundays; an 

and to the utmoſt of their power, if not beyond their proper power, affect lod 

the diſſipated manners of their ſuperiors. Bagnigge-wells and the White-conduit IM fk 

_ houſe, two other receptacles of the ſame kind, with gardens laid out in minia- =” 

ture taſte, are to be found within the lA i of two or three fields: h are 

Fes wit fart 
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Chap. M. OUT PARISHES IN/MIDDLESEX 5 ; » 
with Sadlers-wells, a ſmall theatre for the ſummer evening exhibition of tm 
bling, rope- dancing, and other drolls, in vulgar ſtile. The tendency of theſe © 

cheap enticing places of pleafure juſt at the ſkirts of this vaſt town is too 

obvious to need farther explanation *; they ſwarm with looſe women, and with 

boys whoſe morals are thus depraved and their conſtitution ruined, before they 
arrive at manhood : indeed the licentious teſort to the tea drinking gardens was 
carried to ſuch exceſs every night, that the magiſtrates lately thought proper to 
ſuppreſs the organs in their public rooms; it is left to their cool reflection 

whether this was diſcharging all the duty they owe to the public. 5 

Entering the town again to the eaſt, we find thãt part of the pariſn of St. St. Sepul- 

Sepulchre's which lies without the bounds of the city, in the county of E's * 
Middleſex, and which therefore forms a. diſtinct liberty, in reſpect to its IN 

government. TT TIE. abr ons = we 

In the middle of St. John's-ſtreet in this liberty, facing weſt Smithfield, is Hicks“: 
Hicks's-hall, the county hall in which the juſtices of Middleſex hol their Hall. 
ſeffions. This is a very plain brick edifice with a portico at the entrance. lt 
was built by Sir Baptiſt Hicks, Viſcount Campden, as has already been related +, 
and who was for ſome time a mercer in Cheapfide. 7 
Between St.:John's-ſtreet on the weſt, Goſwell-ſtreet on the eaſt, and Long- Charter. | 
lane on the ſouth, ſtands the Charter houſe, originally purchaſed for the burial Houſe. 

of thoſe who died of the plague in the year 1349}, and which is now extra= 
parochial. Here Sir Walter Manny founded a Carthuſian monaſtery, which, by 

the corruption of the French term Chartreux, obtained the name of the Charter- 

houſe. On the diſſolution of religious houſes, this monaſtery came to the 

poſſeſſion of Sir Thomas Audley, with whoſe daughter it went by marriage to 

Thomas duke of Norfolk, and deſcended to Thomas earl of Suffolk: In 1612, 

Thomas Sutton, Eſq; citizen and girdler, purchaſed this houſe by the name of 

Howard houſe, commonly called the Charter-houſe, for 13, oool. in order to 

eſtabliſh a-charitable foundation, for which he obtained letters patent of James J. 

the ſame year; and which were afterward confirmed by parliament. The ex- 

pence of fitting up this houſe amounted to 70001: and he endowed the hoſpital 

and ſchool with - fifteen manors and other lands to the annual value of 44931, 
gs. 10d. 2: which eſtate is at preſent improved to above 6000]. a year. 
la this houſe are maintained 80 penſioners, who according to the inſtitution. 

ought to be gentlemen, merchants, - or ſoldiers, who are fallen into misfortunes. 
| Theſe are provided with handſome apartments, and all the neceſſaries of lite, 

except cloaths, inſtead of which each of them is allowed a cloak and 7l. per 

annum. There are alſo 44 boys ſupported in the houſe, where they. have good 

lodgings, .and are inſtructed in claſſical learning, &c. Oui of theſe, there are 29 

ſtudents at the univerſities, who have each of them an allowance of 20l. per 

annum for the term of eight years. Others, who are judged more fit for trades, 

are put out apprentices, and the ſum of 40l. is given with each of them. As a 


farther encouragement to the ſcholars brought up on this foundation, there are 


* 7id. Book I, p. 350. f P. 149. tP.70 . 
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nine ecclefiaſtical preferments in the patronage of the governors, MN according 
to the conſtitution of the hoſpital, are to confer them upon thoſe who were 
educated there. The penſioners and youths: are taken ! in at the recommendation 
a of the governors, who appoint in rotation. # 
The buildings, which are exttemely irregular, 4 e but their con- 
venience and ſituation to recommend them. The rooms are well dif; poſed, and 
® he ſquare in the front is very neat, and kept in as good order as moſt in town. 
This ſquare and the large garden behind give a free air, and at one and the 
| ſame time contribute both to health and pleaſure. :. - 
Glaſs Adjoining to the Charter-houſe is Glaſs- houſe liberty, a part of the pariſh 
8 li- of St: Botolph Alderſgate-ſtreet, fituated in Goſwell and Pick-ax ſtreets, thus 
named from a glad Hoaſe which antiently ſtood there. There was formerly 
but one government in the pariſh; but the poor of this hberty increaſing con- 
5 ſiderably, the city liberty ſeparated from them, and obliged t thoſe 1 in this diſtrict 
to maintain their own 
Se. Luke“ On the great increaſe of the pariſh of $t. Giles, Cripplegate, the commiſ. 
3 ſoners for erecting fifty new churches purchaſed a piece of ground in Old- 
ſiſtreet, and erected one of thoſe churches. upon it ; after which the inhabitants, 
applying to parliament, had the Middleſex liberty af St. Giles appointed for the. 
arl 
J The church was finiſhed in 1732, and was conſecrated the next year on St, 
_ 1 Luke's day, when the name 65 that ſaint was given as its patron. Though 
_— '-.- ""_ building is convenient, and well enlightened with two rows of windows, 
=— it is a very fingular ſtructure. In the center of the weſt front is the entrance, 
1 acdorned with coupled Doric pilaſters; and to this door is an aſcent by a ſmall | 
| ſtrait flight of ſteps. Over the entrance is a round window, and on each ſide a 
ſmall tower covered with a dome, and ornamented with two windows in front, 
one of the uſual form, and another over it, anſwering to that over the door. 
The tower is carried up ſquare, and behind it the roof of the church forms to 
the weſt a kind of pediment, broken by the riſe of the tower to which it joins 
on each ſide. The uppermoſt ſtage of the tower diminiſhes very conſiderably, 
1 and this, which is the baſe of an obeliſk, ſupports on each fide a dial. 
__ From hence ariſes, as a ſteeple, a fluted obeliſk,. which reaches to a great 
bheigght, diminifhing ſlowly; and being of a conſiderable thickneſs. toward 
| the top, the * e are floped of: the whole is terminated by a ball. 
and vane. | 
The advowſon of this nh is in the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, and 
it is not to be held in commendam; all licences and diſpenſations for that pur- 
poſe being declared void by the above-mentioned act. ; 
Manor of In this pariſh lies the manor named Finſbury, or F ensbury, from the neigh- 
TOs bouring fen or moor, now called Moorfields: a manor of conſiderable antiquity, | 
e W 1 its having a FOR in St. Paul's cathedral 1 in n the year 1104. 
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S | Moortields formerly extended from the north fide of London-wall, where =. _ 
g Bethlehem hoſpital * is now, built, up to Hoxton ; but being one continued gd. 
P marſh, they were in 1511 made paſſable by proper bridges and cauſeways k. 
Since that time the ground has been gradually drained and raiſed, and the whole 
y is now ſurrounded with buildings. Being ſtill of great extent it is divided into 
0 lower, middle, and upper Moorfields; the former of which has been decently 
* laid out T, and has the hoſpital extending along the whole fouth fide: tze 
K other diviſions ſtill lie waſte, tiugh a fine regular ſpot of ground, and capable + 5 
h , RET Re RENDERS 
| Along the weſt ſide of upper Moorfields lies the Artillery-ground, where the artitteory 
4 5 Artillery company and Trained bands of the city of London are exerciſed 9. Sound. 
2 This large ſpot of ground is walled all round, and has a handſome pair of iron 
0 gates in the front, which is in the ſouth ſide next to Chiſwell- ſtreet. In the mid- 
: dle of the north fide is the Armoury, a neat building of brick, firength- 
c enced with ruſtic ſtone at the corners; before it is a flight of ſteps, and there 
. are a few others at the door, which is in the center, and is large, lofty, and 
4 adorned with a porch formed by two Tuſcan columns and two pilaſters ſupport- 
"4 ing a balcony.- The front is ornamented with a pediment ſupported at the 
corners by quoins. On the top are placed ſeveral large balls, and on the apex  _ 
% of the pediment is a. lofty flag ſtaff, On each ſide the main building ſtands, at 4 
ty ſome diſtance backward, a ſmall edifice, where the proviſions are dreſſed at the | 
q company's feaſts. The hall of the armoury is hung round with breaſt-plates, - A 
ig helmets, and drums; and fronting the entrance is a handſome pair of iron gates > 
It which open to a ſpacious ſtair- caſe painted with military ornaments, and adorned 1 if 
© | with the ſtatue of a man dreſſed in a compleat ſuit of armour, This ftair-caſe 3 
oY leads into a ſpacious room, which has the King's arms over one fire place, and - ." 
1 thoſe of the company over the other. It has two chandeliers, and is adorned 
5 with very fine guns, ſwords and bayonets, preſented by the officers of the com- 
1 pany, and handſomely diſpoſed on the walls. 72 
The preſent Artillery-ground, together with the land on the north fide as far Bunhill- 
” as Old-ſtreet,” was antiently termed Bonhill, or Bunhill-field. A part of this 8 
8 field, on the north ſide of the Artillery-ground, now called Tindal's, or the ground. 
4 Diſſenters great burial ground, vas conſecrated and walled at the expence of | 
11. the city, in the peſtilential year 1665, as a common cemetery for the interment  _ 
= of ſuch bodies as could not have room in their parochial burial grounds. But „ 
EY? not being uſed on this occaſion, Dr. Tindal took a leaſe of it, and converted — 6 
i it into a burial ground for the uſe of the diſſenters. There are a great number of | i 
raiſed monuments with vaults underneath belonging to particular families, and - > 
5 a multitude of grave- ſtones with inſerip tions. 
- At the north-weſt corner of Upper Moorfields ſtands St. Luke's hoſpital for 7.4 4 
| lunatics ; .a.neat but very plain edifice: nothing is here expended in ornament, tt 266 1 On 
p and we only ſee a building of conſiderable length plaiſtered over and whitened, „F 
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with ranges of ſmall ſquare windows, on which no decorations have been 


beſtowed. © This hoſpital, which takes its name from its being ſituated in St, -, 

Luke's pariſh,” is ſupported by private ſubſcriptions, and is deſigned as an © FOR 1 1 
35 ts D 2 pine 
For this hoſpital, vid. p. 593. P. 113. 1 F. 594. Via. Book II. p. 542. | TT wh 25 
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Ss - HISTORY OF LONDON, Se. Bock v. 
provement upon Bethlehem,. which was incapable of receiving and providing * 
the relief of all the unhappy objects for whom application was made. But no 
perſon is to be admitted who has been a lunatic above twelve calendar months: 
or who has been diſcharged as incurable from any other hoſpital for the reception 
_ © of lunatics; or who has the venereal diſeaſe; is troubled with epileptic or con- 
vullive fits, or is deemed an ideot; nor any woman with child. The hoſpitak 
was opened in 1751, and is very amply ſupported ſin e. 
Taberna- Adjoining to the. north ſide of this hoſpital is an old building called the 
£5.08 Foundery,. now a meeting-houſe under the direction of the Rev. John Weſley ; 
OY and beyond that, on the ſouth fide of Old-ſtreet-road, is another of the ſame 
kind, called the Tabernacle, where the late Rev. George Whitefield uſed to 
| preach. Theſe are the principal meeting-houſes of the ſect called methadiſts ; 
=_ who, though eſteemed diffenters from the church of England, profeſs a ſtrict 
F adherenee to the articles of that church, which they charge the preſent eſtablih- 
ment with departing from. How difficult it may be to fix a ſenſe on the dogmas 
contained in thoſe articles is well known from the long conteſts concerning 
them; and theſe two gentlemen, the principal leaders of the methodifts, could 
1 hot ſettle the knotty point of predeſtination between themſelves. Be this as it 
= tray, Mr. Weſley is a man of abilities, Mr. Whitefield was a man:of great good 
1 ſenſe; both of them have been aſſiduous labourers in their profeſſion, and the 
1 pParochial clergy left them a plentiful portion to glean from the ſtreets and 
lanes of the city, from the highways and the hedges. Whatever may be ſaid 
of their particular opinions and modes of - worſhip, they have certainly done 
; much. poſitive good in bringing numbers of the loweſt, and therefore neglected 
part of the people, to a ſober turn of life, and a ſerious habit of thinking. There is 


= | another tabernacle or chapel of a ſimilar nature in Tottenham-court-road; under 
the patronage of lady Huntingdon; where ſervice is performed according to the 
m T—— EG DS ant At 2 


On the north ſide of Old- ſtreet- road, aud fronting the „ef 


New 

do the city road, there is now building under the direction of Mr. Mylne, the archi- | 
Lying. in tect of Blackfriars-bridge,”a new brick edifice for the city of London Lying-in. | F 
hoſpital. Hoſpital ; inſtead of the confined one at preſent kept in Shaftsbury houſe, Alderſ- ; 
AAate-ſtreet “. The ſituation of this hoſpital, ſo long as it remains unincumbered 1 
by ſurrounding houſes, will be very airy and pleaſant; and the ſtructure is as ( 
gnmeat as the purpole requires. It conſiſts of a center crowned with a light open 5 a 
. turret, and two wings which project a little beyond the main building. The i 
3 wards for the patients are in the wings, each of which are to contain four * 
= wards of ten beds each, on two floors: Regular and convenient offices are lad f 
= out behind; and on the north. ſide will be a pleaſant garden. | 0 
M2 —  peertes Behind this new hoſpital to the north-weſt, there was formerly a dangerous ” 

pool. pond, which, from the number of perſons that uſed to loſe their lives by ven- Wo 
turing into it, obtained the name of perilous pond : but in 1743, an ingenious el 
eeable public ti 


projector, Mr. Kemp, converted this place into one of the moſt. agree 
- "baths in the world; and altered its name from perilous pond to peerleſs pool. 


w an: open pleafure bath 170 feet long, and above 100 feet broad; being 
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Vid. B. II. p. 343. 
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a brick baſon ſkitted with. ſtone, having a ſmooth gravel bottom five feet deep 
in the middle, four feet at the ſides, and but three feet at one end. The de- 
ſcent to this bath is by {rx flights of railed ſteps conveniently diſpoſed round it; 
and contiguous: are many boxes and arbours for undreſſing and dreſſing in; 
ſome open, others incloſed and more private. On the ſouth fide is a neat arcade, 
under which is a looking-glaſs over a marble ſlab; a ſmall collection of books, 
and the news- papers every morning, for the amuſement of the ſubſcribers. 
Here is alſo a cold bath, generally allowed to be the largeſt in England, it 
being 40 feet long, and. 20 feet broad, with dreſſing- rooms at each end. To 
theſe are added, a well-ſtocked fiſh-pond 320 feet long, for the ule. of thoſe 
ſubſcribers who are fond of angling. On each ſide this pond is a terrace walx 
planted with dime trees, the ſlopes of which are covered with ſhrubs; and the 
ground. about the pleaſure bath is agreeably: laid out and planted. The baths are 
well attended by waiters; and the free uſe, of this place, ſo well calculated for 
the health. of thoſe who are confined all day to their - compting-houles and 
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ſhops, is purchaſed by a very eaſy annual ſubſcription... 


The north end of Biſhopſgate - ſtreet - without enters into a ſtall extra- Norton 
parochial liberty called Norton Falgate, belonging to the dean and chapter of Falgate+ 
St, Paul's cathedral. The inhabitants maintain their own poor, and marry and 288 
bury. where they pleaſe; but they generally make uſe of a chapel, built 
originally for them near Spital-yard, . by Sir George Wheeler, prebendary of 
Durham. 15 IS: » 15 8 DER x 1 | 955 12 75 1 | ” Te 2 255 

As the inhabitants of this liberty are out of the city juriſdiction, as they st: 
refuſed to be included in. the act for paving the pariſh of Shoreditch, and are Leonard! 
too poor as a body to pave their own ſtreets; we ſtill ſee in Norton Falgate, * 8 
between the improved ſtreets of Biſhopſgate and Shoreditch, a relic of the old. 
inconvenient method of paving the metropolis: which at leaſt ſerves by contraſt 
to ſhew the ſuperior elegance of the new plan. . 


* 


Norton Falgate, which is a continuation of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, ends in a long 
ſtreet called Shoreditch, which appears to have been antiently a village ſituated 
along the Roman highway, termed Eald- ſtreet by the Saxons; and then at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the city of London, though they are at preſent 
united. This pariſh, ſo far from deriving its name from the vulgar tale f 
Jane Shore, concubine of Edward IV. is ſaid by Stowe to have been called by: 
the name of Soetditch above 400 years before his time &: but as he mentions - 
it in one place by the name of Sewer's ditch , this may probably have been its 
original name, as having been a ditch to which the common ſewers on that ſide 
the town were conducted: though Maitland is of opinion that the Hamlet 
owes its name to one of the predeceſſors of Sir John Sordig, or Soreditch, wo 

was e ee ooo id rt at 
At the north eaft end of the high ſtreet called Shoreditch ſtands the pariſh 
church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, which is thcught to be of a Saxon founda- - _ 
tion, The laſt ſtructure, which was a very mear heavy pile, ſtood till the year 
5 . „„ „„  - Dons 
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r HISTORY OF LONDON, &. Book v. 
—or— 1735, when the inhabitants having the year before applied to parliament, it 
| was pulled down, and the preſent light and elegant edifice was ſoon after 
erected in its room, of brick and ſtone. To this church there is an aſcent by a 
double flight of plain ſteps, which lead to a portico of four Doric columns, 
ſupporting an angular pediment. The body of the edifice is plain, but well 
enlightened, and the ſteeple light, elegant and lofty. The tower at a proper 
height has a ſeries of Ionic columns, and on their entablature are ſcrolls which 
ſupport as many Corinthian columns placed on pedeſtals, bearing a 
dome; from whoſe crown riſes a ſeries of columns of the Compoſite order; on 
the entablature of which reſts the ſpire ſtanding upon balls; and on the top, 
as uſual, is a ball and vane *. 1 8 1 
This church is both a rectory and a vicarage; the arch-deacon of London 
has been parſon or rector ever ſince the reign of king John, and preſents the 
vicar: all matters ecelefiaſtical in the pariſh, in ſubordination to the biſhop, 
are ſubject to his juriſdiction, except in the liberties of Hoxton and Norton- 
falgate, which belong to the dean and chapter of St. Paul's. Fro 
wt In this pariſh are two prebends, and part of .a third, belonging to St. Paul's 
 __ cathedral, in the city of London: the firſt, denominated Eald-ſtreet, or Old. 
ſtreet, received that appellation from the Saxons, as being part of the Roman 
military way: the ſecond, which had been a ſeparate village for many ages, by 
the name of Hocheſtone, vulgarly Hoxton, likewiſe ſhews itſelf to be of a 
Saxon origin : the third called Haliwel, had its name from a vicinal fountain, 
which, for the falubrity of its water, had the epithet of Holy conferred 
r | OP | 
Priory of In King John's court, Holywell-lane, are to be ſeen the ruins of the priory 
Hoh wellof St. John Baptiſt, of Benedictine nuns, founded by Robert the fon of 
Gelranni, prebendary of Haliwell, and confirmed by a charter of Richard J. 
in the year 1189. It was rebuilt in the reign of Henry VII. by Sir Thomas 
Lovell, knight of the garter; who was there buried: and the following diſtich 


1 


| Wk in conſequence painted in moſt of the windows. 


« All the nuns of Holywell, 
Pray for the ſoul of Thomas Lovell.“ 


The remains of this priory are popularly conceived to be relics of king 
John's palace, though it does not appear that any royal manſion ever ſtood in this 


— 0 


neighbourhood. | | 3 wo 

Hoxton, - On the north ſide of Old- ſtreet is the antient village of Hoxton ; the prin- 

cipal'part of which conſiſts of a neat ſquare, ſurrounded by ſmall houſes well 

inhabited. This diſtrict has a market for the ſupply of the neighbourhood, 
which lies remote from any other. . 

Spital- On the eaſt fide of Bithopſpate-ſtreet-without antiently ſtood an hoſpital 
fields, dedicated to St. Mary, and ealled St. Mary Spital; the ground, en 
| * R . * 0 

* Engliſh” Architecture, p. 14. WY | | 
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chap- II. OUT PARISHES IN MIDDLESE XxX, 355% 
to which has ſince the diſſolution of the houſe been known b P 
Spital-fields. Theſe fields are now formed into a great number if Fi age ot 5 
and alleys, inhabited by the deſcendants of thoſe French refugees who fled = 
hither from the perſecution that followed the revocation of the edict of Nantz 25 — 
by Louis XIV *; and eſtabliſhed the flouriſhing ſilk manufactures now princi- 
pally exerciſed in this part of the town. Spital- fields compoſed a hamlet belong= , 
ing to Stepney pariſh, until the great increaſe of inhabitants occaſioned the diſtri  -© | 
to 1 diſtinct pariſh, and one of the fifty new churches to be erected 9 
in it . 853 \ „ | 
On the ſouth fide of Church-ſtreet ſtands the pariſh church called Chriſt's chris 
church Spital-fields ; the foundation of which was laid in 1723, and finiſhed in church 1 
1729. The body of this church is ſolid and well proportioned ; its length is 11 WE 
111 feet, its breadth 87, the height of the roof 41 feet, and that of the 13 _ 
fteeple 234 : it is ornamented with a Doric portico, to which there is a hands | 
ſome aſcent by a flight of ſteps; and upon theſe the Doric order ariſes ſapported 
on pedeſtals. The tower. over theſe has arched windows and niches, and 
on its diminiſhing for the ſteeple, is ſupported by the heads of the under corners, 
- which form a kind of buttreſſes : from this part riſes the baſe of the ſpire, with 
an arcade; its corners are in the ſame manner ſupported with a kind of pyra- 
midal buttreſſes ending in a point, and the ſpire is terminated by a vaſe and vane . 
However the merits of this building may be determined by rules of art, the 
ſteeple is by no means a pleaſing pile; but appears to be a laboured maſs of 
ſtone, in which the architect has brought together more materials than he had 
taſte to employ. A profeſſed critic aſſerts that-it deſerves the ſevereſt condemna- 
tion; "Ys after a monſtrous- expence one of the moſt abſurd piles. in. 
Europs =. „ „ . 
The living is a rectory in the gift of the principal and ſcholars of Brazen-noſe 
college Oxford. : EG 1 
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_ Alittle to the north weſt of the church is Spital-fields- market; which is a Spital- 
great market, but principally for roots and greens. „ ITE. 
Behind Spitalfields to the north eaſt lies the pariſh of St. Matthew Bethnal- , 895 
green, another hamlet taken ont of Stepney pariſh ||: The old Roman way ke ag 
from London led through this hamlet, and joining the military way from the Bethnal 
weſt, paſſed with it to Lee ferry by Old Ford: and Bonner, the brutal biſhop Oe” 
of London, had a palace here. The church dedicated to St. Matthew the Evan- | 
geliſt, was erected in the year 1740 at the north-eaſt corner of Hare-ſtreet, 
Spitalfields, and is a neat commodious edifice, built. with brick, coped. and 
coined with free-ſtone; and the tower, which is not high, is of the. ſame 
materials. Though - the village of itſelf is ſmall, yet as part of Spitalfields _ 
anciently belonged to that hamlet, this pariſh is now very populous. The _. - 
advowſon of the rectory is in the principal. and ſcholars of, King's-hall ang 
Brazen-noſe. college Oxford. NE. 1 7 | 
9 FR 325 5 


. Vid. B. I. p. 288. Stat. 2 Geo. II. c. 10. f Engliſh Architecture, p. 13. 85 Ralph's Cri- 
ical Review, p- 4. By Stat. 16 Geo. II. c. 28. 19 Geo. II. c. 15. : 
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d on the uth ſide of Whitechapel-ſtreet, which is a long broad ſtreet, exten. 
„„ en. ding from the Minories to near Mile End, ſtands-the pariſh church of St, Mary, 


chapel. White chapel. This ſtructure is of no modern date; but the place has been 
the ſeat of a building for religious ſervice of a much longer time. The church, 
which in earlier ages ſtood in this place, was called Saint Mary Matfellon ; and 
many vague conjectures have been made with reſpect to the origin of that 
term; but it appears to have been derived from an oriental word, ſignifying 
mother of a. ſon, ſo that the church was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, as 
mother of Chriſt; though this epithet has given way to that of Whitechapel, 
from its having been white-waſhed or plaiſtered on the out fide, ET. 
8 \ This church was originally a chapel of eaſe to the church of St. Dunſtan on 
* ZStebun heath, now called Stepney; but was a rectory in the gift of the miniſter 
ok Stepneyin 1329 ; in whoſe ſucceſſors the advowſon continued till purchaſed 
= by the principal and ſcholars of King's-hall and college of Braſen - noſe in Oxford 
1 about the year 1717. In 1673 the church, then ina very old and ruinous con- 
8 dition, was taken down and rebuilt as it now appears. It 1s a coarſe irregular 
$M building. The body, which is formed of brick, and ornamented with ſtone 
| ruſtic work at the corners, is 93 feet in length, 63 in breadth, and the height . | 
of the tower and turret 80 feet. The principal door is adorned with a kind of 
ruſtic pilaſters, with cherubims heads by way of capitals, and a pediment aboye. 
- "Fe body has many windows, which are of various forms and ſizes, a ſort of 
venetian, oval and ſquare. The ſquare windows have ill proportioned circular 
pediments, and the oval windows, ſome of which ſtand upright, and others 
.croſsways, are ſurrounded with thick feſtoons. The ſteeple, which is of ſtone, 
and appears to be a part of the old ſtructure, riſes above the principal door, and 


is crowned with a plain ſquare battlement, in the center of which riſes a ſmall 


- turret with its dome and vane. _. | 
Good- This pariſh which is very extenſive comprehends Goodman's fields, which 
man's have already been mentioned“; and Rag-fair in Roſemary-lane, where old 
_ cloaths are ſold every day by multitudes of people ſtanding in the ſtreets: there 
en js here a place called the Change, where all the ſhops fell old cloaths, Many of 


is 
the ſhops about, where this daily market is kept, deal for great ſums in caſt off 


apparel. SE 5 3 | 
The ſouth eaſt corner of Roſemary-lane leads to Wellcloſe ſquare, ſituated . 


Well. A . I 1 | | | 
cloſe between Knock Fergus and Ratcliffe-highway ; and which is by ſome called 
Marine-ſquare, from the number of ſea officers who live there. It is a neat I 


ſquare, 
ſſuare of no great extent; its principal ornament is the Daniſh church, ſituated 
in the center, in the midſt of a church-yard well planted with trees, and | 
| ſurrounded by a handſome wall adorned at equal diſtances with iron rails. | 
Dani This church is a commodious and elegant ſtructure; but though the architect N 
Church. appears to have underſtood ornaments, he has not been too laviſh in the uſe of a 
them. The edifice conſiſts of a tall and handſome body, with a tower and Þ 
turret, The body is divided by the projection of the middle part, into a fore 
e —— 5 e n : 


1 


Vid. B. II. p. 564. 
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Chap. II. TOWER OF LONDON. 5 761 5 
front in the center, and two ſmaller : at the weſt end is the tower, and at the 
eaſt it ſwells into the fweep of circle; the corners of the building are faced with 
ruſtic. The windows, which are large and well proportioned, are caſed with - 
ſtone with a cherub's head at the top of the arch, and the roof is concealed by a 
blocking courſe. The tower has a conſiderable diminution in the upper ſtage, 
which has on each fide, a pediment, and is covered by a dome, from which. 
riſes an elegant turret ſupported by compoſite columns. „ 
Eaſtward from Wellcloſe-ſquare in the fame line, is Prince's-ſquare a neat Piince's 
place principally inhabited by the families of gentlemen who belong to the Adare. 
ſea, - Its chief ornament is the church and church-yard belonging to 6 
Swedes, ſurrounded with iron rails and well planted with trees. The front of the 6 
church is carried up flat with. niches and ornaments, and on the ſummit is a 
pediment. The body is divided into a central part projecting forwarder than 
the reſt, and two ſides. The central part has two tall windows, terminated by 
a pediment, and in the midſt of that is an oval window; but in the ſides there 
is only a compartment below with a circular window above. The corners of 
the building are, wrought in a bold, plain ruſtic. The tower riſes ſquare' from 
the roof, and at the corners are placed urns with flames; on that is a turret in 
the lanthorn form with flaming urns at the corners: this turret is covered with a 
dome, from which riſes a ball, ſupporting the vane, in the form of a rampant. 
0; =... 3 ta £ 1 | EY 
On the ſouth ſide of Whitechapel road, near the mount, ſtands the London London 
Infirmary ; one of the many charitable foundations that diſtinguiſh our country Infrmary 
and the preſent age. It is ſupported by voluntary contributions, for the relief 
of all ſick and diſeaſed perſons ; particularly manufacturers, ſeamen in the mer- 
chants ſervice, with their wives and children. This charity was inſtituted 
November 1740, in a large houſe in Preſcot-ſtreet, Goodman's-fields, afterward \, 
uſed for the Magdalen hoſpital ; but that becoming too ſmall a more capacious | 
building was erected in the preſent airy ſituation. It is a very neat brick build- 
ing, without being expenſive, and conſiſting of one extended front without 
either wings or inner courts, the whole is ſeen at one view. To the middle door 
is an aſcent by a flight of ſteps, and over this part extends a very large angular 
pediment, within which is a dial. Above the ground floor extend two ſeries, 
of each twenty-three ſaſh windows, their number and the length of the building 
giving it an air of dignity. It is properly furniſhed, and fitted up with about 
160 beds for the reception of the patients. _ ?; Ds 
In Whitechapel-road is a court, called his majeſty's court of record for the White 
manor of Stepney, for the trial of debts under 51. contracted within the ſaid _— 1 
. manor, with a priſon for debtors, called Whitechapel priſon. © priſon, 
We now, in the order of place, arrive at the Tower of. London, which {ſtands Tower of 
in a ſpacious but very irregular area on the banks of the river to the eaſt of London. 
Tower-ſtreet-ward. It is incloſed by a high brick wall, having battlements 
above, and portholes at the angles below, for the admiſſion of cannon. This | 
wall is ſurrounded by a broad deep ditch ; and what is called Tower-hill wr: | 
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out this ditch, is indeed a rude uneven ground of different heights which does 
not appear to have been ever formed to any regular level, ſince the earth was © 
injudiciouſly laid around at the firſt digging of the ditch. Tower-hill is bounded 


by buildings all round, and ſome good houſes are to be found on the north and © 4 


weſt ſides. 


The Tower at firſt conſiſted of no more than what is at preſent called hs. 


White Tower; which, on doubtful authority, has been ſaid to have been built by 


Julius Cæſar *; though other authorities aſſert it to have been marked out, 
and a part of it firſt erected by William the Conqueror in the year” 1076, 


with a view to ſecure himſelf and followers a ſafe retreat, in caſe the Engliſh 
ſhould ever have recourſe to arms to recover their liberties. That this was the 
builder's deſign, evidently appears from its ſituation on the eaſt ſide of 


London, and its communication with the river whence it might . be ſupplied a0 


with men, proviſions and military ſtores, and it ſtill ſeems a place rather calcu- 


lated for defence than offence. On the death of the Conqueror in 1087, his ſon 
William Rufus, in 1098 ſurrounded it with walls, and a broad and deep ditch, - 


which was in ſome places 120 feet wide; ſeveral of the ſucceeding princes added 


additional works, and Edward III. built the church. Since the (reſtoration, it 


has been thoroughly repaired : in 1663 the ditch was ſcoured ; all the wharſing 


about it was rebuilt with brick and ſtone, and fluices made for letting in and 


retaining the Thames water as occaſion may require; the walls of the. 4 
White Tower, have been repaired ; and a+ great number of additional build. } 


ings have been added. At preſent, beſide the White Tower, are the offices 


of ordnance, of the Mint, of the keepers of the records, the jewel office, the 


Spaniſh armoury, the horſe armoury, the new or ſmall armoury, barracks for 


the ſoldiers, handſome houſes for the chief officers refiding in the Tower, and 


other perſons : ſo that the Tower now ſeems rather a town than a fortreſs; Lately 


| new barracks were erected on the Tower wharf; and the ditch was in the year 


— 


- 


ſixty pieces of iron cannon, which are fired upon public occaſions. 


-_ 


1758, railed round to prevent for the future all thoſe melancholy accidents. : 
which have frequently happened to people paſſing over Tower-hill in the dark. 
The Tower is in the beſt fituation that could have been choſen for a fortreſs, - 


it lying only 800 yards to the eaſtward of London bridge ; and conſequently near 


enough to cover this opulent city from invaſion by water. It is to the north f 


the river Thames, from which it is parted by a convenient wharf and narrow 


ditch, over which is a drawbridge, for the readier taking in or ſending out 


ammunition and naval or military ſtores. Upon this wharf is a line of about 


a 


"he wharf is incloſed from Tower-hill at each end, by gates opened every 


morning for the convenience of a free intercourſe between the reſpective inhaa- 


bitants of the tower, the city, and its ſuburbs. Under this wharf is a water 


gate through the Tower-wall, commonly called Traitor's Gate, by which it had 


been cuſtomary, in former and more arbitrary times, to convey ſtate priſoners 


privately by water, to and from the Tower : but the lords committed to the - 


Tower for the laſt rebellion were publicly admitted at the main entrance. 


% 


* Vid, B. 1. p. 5. 
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Cap. II. TOWER OF LONDON. 763, 
Over this water-gate is a regular building terminated at each end by a round 
tower, on which are embraſures for cannon, but at preſent none are mounted 

there. In this building are an infirmary, a mill, and the water works that up- 
ply . 5 ĩ 
The principal entrance into the Tower is by three gates to the weſt, one 
--.* within the other; the firſt of theſe opens to a court, on the right hand of which — _ 
is the lions tower, where a number of curious wild animals are kepft. The e 
F ſecond gate opens to a ſtone bridge built oyer the ditch; at the inner end lf 
” which is the third gate much ſtronger than the two former; having a port- Bs _- 
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| . cullis to let down upon occaſion, and being guarded not only by ſoldiers, but by 

the warders of the Tower.. | . „0 . 

= Under this gate, on the right hand, is the drawbridge for foot paſſengers to and 

, ²⁰ . ee 

The gates of the Tower are opened and ſhut every morning and night with 

great formality. A little before fix in the morning in ſummer, and as ſoon as __ 

it is well light in winter, the yeoman-porter goes to the governor's houſe for the {A 

keys, and from thence proceeds back to the innermoſt gate, attended by a ſer- _— 

jeant and ſix of the main guard. This gate being opened to let them paſs, is _. 
again ſhut ; while the yeoman-porter and the guard proceed to open the outer- ä 

moſt gates, at each of which the guards reſt their firelocks, as do the ſpur- guard, Mm 
| _ while the keys paſs and repaſs. The yeoman-porter, then returning to the inner- _—_— 
maoſt gate, calls to the warders in waiting to take in king George's keys; where EE 


upon the gate is opened, and the keys lodged in the warders hall, till the tine ; { 1 


ol locking them up again, which is uſually about ten or eleven at night, with —_—_ 
the ſame formality as when opened. After they are ſhut, the yeomen and guard -, - f 
proceed to the main guard, who are all under arms, with the officers upon duty 3 _ 
at their head. The uſual challenge from the main guard is, Who comes 2.6 
* here? To which the yeoman-porter anſwers © The keys.” The challenger - _ 
returns Paſs keys, and the officer orders the guard to reſt their firelocks; i Þ 
upon which the yeomar.-porter ſays, God fave King George,” and © Amen” if 
is loudly anfwered by all the guard. The yeoman-porter then proceeds with = 1 


his guard to the governor's, where the keys are left: after which no perſon” 
can go out, or come in, upon any pretence whatſoever till the next morning, 
without the watch-word for the night, which is kept ſo ſecret, that none but 
the proper officers, and the ſerjeant upon guard, ever come to the knowledge 
ol it; and it is the ſame on the {ame night, in every fortified place throughout 
England. But when that is given by any ſtranger to the centinel at the ſpur- 
guard, or outer gate, he communicates it to his ſerjeant, who paſſes it to the 3 
next on duty, and ſo on till it comes to the governor, or commanding officer, 
by whom the keys are defivered to the yeoman- porter, who attended as before, the : 3 
main guard being put under arms, brings them to the outer gate, where te 9 | 
ſtranger is admitted, and conducted to the governor ; when having made known 2 
his buſineſs, he is conducted back to the ovter gate; and diſmiſſed, the gate 
mut, and the keys delivered again with the ſame formality as at firſt. „ 
= 2 F „ 
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7564 HISTORY OF LONDON, . > Boky, 

In examining thoſe curioſities of the Tower, which are uſually ſhewn to 
ſtrangers, it will be proper to mention them in the order they occur; beginning 
with the collection of wild beaſts kept there: theſe are uncommon: fierce ani- 


mals that have from time to time been preſented to the king either by the Bar- 


bary ſtates, other potentates, or by private hands. Having entered the outer 
gate, and paſſed what is called the ſpur- guard, the keeper's houſe preſents itſelf, 
which is known by a painted lion on the wall, and another over the door that leads 
to their dens. Theſe dens are about twelve or thirteen feet high, divided into two. 


apartments oneover theother; inthe upperroom the beaſt generally lives, and feeds: 


in that below ſtairs. They are viewed through large iron grates, like the windows. 


ofa priſon; ſo that they may be ſeen with the utmoſt ſafety. Some of theſe dens 


are inhabited by lions, others by leopards, tygers, wolves, wild cats; together with | 


a fine large eagle. Theſe animals are regularly fed with proper food; their 


apartments are duly cleaned out and ſtrewed with ſaw duſt every day: which is 


eaſily done by the means of fliding doors that confine the animals in one room 


while the other is cleaning. In ſhort by this decent courſe of life, the manners 
of theſe animals are ſo far civiliſed, that though their forms are ſeen, their natural 
f , , ͤè —ůd V;!!! p ⁵¼ id 5 
The mint office is on the left hand on entering into the Tower, at a ſmall 
diſtance within the inner gate. There is no poſſibility of deſcribing the parti- 
cular proceſſes that the different metals undergo here before they ' receive the 
impreſſion; the only operation that is permitted to be ſeen, being the manner. 
of ſtamping it, which is performed very expeditiouſly by an engine conſiſting of 
the following parts. The power by which it works is a bar of iron about four 
feet long, with a large ball of lead at each end; this is fixed horizontally upon 


its center on a ſpindle like that of a printing preſs, playing in the frame by a 
worm ſcrew. To the point of this ſpindle below is faſtened one fide of the die 


with the face of it downward; and at a little diſtance under it is fixed. the other 
fide of the die with the face upward. Between theſe, the pieces of gold, ſilver, 


or copper, ready cut and weighed, and if either of the two former, ready 
milled, are ſuceeſſively placed. and ſtamped. The machine is worked by four 
men, two at each end of the loaded bar above mentioned; who, with leathern 
thongs tied at the weights, give it a ſmart pull in contrary directions. As it: 
ſwings, the upper die deſcends till it meets the piece of metal laid on the fixed 


die below; where the preſſure is eſtimated at two tons weight. The recoil after 
| ſoprodigious a jerk, reinſtates the engine for another pull; and it is amazing to 


ſee how dextrouſly the coiner, who fits at the bottom of the machine, performs 
his part in theſe ſhort intervals: for as faſt as the men turn the ſpindle,: ſo faſt 


does he ſupply the metal; twitching out the coin with his middle finger, and 


putting in an unſtamped piece with his fore finger and thumb. There are five 
or ſix of theſe engines in the ſtamping room. FI, 
The white Tower is a large, lofty ſquare, -but irregular ſtone building, 


no one fide anſwering to another, nor are any. of its watch towers, of which 


. 4 _— 124 there 
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there ate four at the top, built alike. One of theſe towers is now converted —v  - 
into an obſervatory. The building itſelf conſiſts of three very lofty ſtories, under _ = 
which are ſpacious, and commodious yaults, chiefly filled with ſaltpetre. It is ' MM 
covered on the top with flat leads, from whence there is an extenſive, and i * 
delightful proſpect. In the firſt ſtory are two noble rooms, one of which is a 1 F 
{mall armoury for the ſea ſervice ; having. various ſorts of arms very . curiouſly . 

laid up, for above 10,000 ſeamen. In the other room are many cloſets and. 

reſſes, all filled with warlike engines and inſtraments of death. Over this are 


two other floors, one principally filled with arms; thè other with arms and ' 
other warlike inſtruments,” as ſpades,. ſhovels, pick-axes, and cheveaux da 
frize. In the upper ſtory are kept match, ſheep ſkins,. tanned hides, &c. and | 

in a little room called Julius Cæſar's chapel are depoſited ſome. records. In this 
building are alſo preſerved models of the new invented engines of deſtruction | 


that have from time to time been preſented. to the government. On the top> 9 
is a large ciſtern or reſervoir for ſupplying the whole garriſon with water; it is 1 _ 
about ſeven feet deep, nine broad; and ſixty in length: and is filled from the | 2 
Thames by means of an engine very ingeniouſly contrived. for that purpoſe... - 
Near the ſouth-weſt angle of the White Tower is the. Spaniſh. armoury, in Spaniſh = —_— 
which are.- preſerved the ſpoils - of what was vainly called the- Invincible #979u9 ˖ 
Armada *; in order to perpetuate the memory of the ſignal victory obtained by ©, 
the Engliſh over the whole naval power of Spain in the reign of Philip H. Theſe - ES 
conſiſt of various ſpecies of arms in uſe at that time; together with fetters and +, 
engines of torture, with which the fleet was plentifu'ly ſtored on the pteſump- 2M 
tion formed of a certain conqueſt of this kingdom. Of this they entertained no 
doubt; for among other articles is ſhewn the conſecrated banner with a crucifix -_ DI. L 
| on its. beſtowed on the Spaniſh. general by. the pope. The Spaniſh general's - 
ſhield, carried before him as an enfign of. honour, is wrought in moſt curious 
workmanſhip, with ſome of the labours of Hercules, and other allegories. 
Ihhere are ſome other curious articles preſerved in this room, the principal of ; . 
which are theſe.---Daniſh and Saxon clubs, weapons which each of thoſe people 1 
are ſaid to have uſed in their conqueſt of England. Theſe are, perhaps, -curio- - | 
ſities of the greateſt antiquity of any in the Tower.---King Henry the VHI's > 
walking ſtaff, which has three match-lock | piſtols in it, with coverings -. 8 
to keep the charges dry; and a ſhort bayonet or dagger in the center of AE 
the barrels. With this ſtaff, the warders ſay, the king. ſometimes. walked : 
round the city, to ſee that the conſtables did their duty; and that one night 
as he was walking near the bridge foot, the conſtable ſtopped him to know what 
he did with ſuch an unlucky weapon, at that time of the night. Upon which 
the king ſtruck him; but the conſtable calling the watchmen to his aſſiſtance, 
he was apprehended, and carried to the Poultry Compter, where he lay till i 
morning, without either fire or candle. When the keeper was informed of the 
rank of his priſoner, he diſpatched a meſſenger to the conſtable, who came 
trembling with fear: but the king applauded him for his reſolution in — his 
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56 HIS TORT OF LONDON, &&. Bock v, 
A cgduty, and made him a handſome preſent. At the ſame time he ſettled upon St. 
i Magnus's pariſh an annual grant of 2 3l. and a mark, and made a proviſion for 
furniſhing thirty chaldron of coals and a large allowance of bread annually toward 
the comfortable relief of his fellow priſoners.---A large wooden cannon called 
Policy, becauſe, as we are informed, when king Henry VIII. beſieged Boulogne, 
the roads being impaſſable for heavy cannon, he cauſed a number to be made of 
wood, and mounted on proper batteries before the town, as if real cannon; 
which ſo terrified the French commandant, that he gave up the-place.---The 
axe with which queen Anne Boleyn, the mother of queen Elizabeth, was be- 
headed, as alſo the earl of Eſſex, queen Elizabeth's favourite.--- A ſmall 
train of ten pieces of braſs cannon, neatly mounted on proper carriages, beinga 
13 from the foundery of London to king Charles I. when a child, to aſſiſt 
im in learning the art of gunnery.- Weapons made with the blades of ſcithes 
fixed ſtraight to the ends of poles, taken from the duke of Monmouth's party 
at the battle of Sedgemoor.---In an incloſure at the end of this room is a 
perfect model of that admirable machine, the idea of which was brought from 
Italy by Sir Thomas Lombe, and firſt erected at Derby, at his own expence, 
for making organzine or thrown filk. 2 55 
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| You now come to the grand ſtorehouſe, a noble building to the northward 
of the White Tower, that extends 245 feet in length, and 60 in breadth. It 
was begun by king James II. who built it to the firſt floor; but was finiſhed 
by king William III. who erected that magnificent room over it called the New 
odr Small Armoury; in which that prince, with queen Mary, his conſort, dined 
in great form, having all the warrant workmen and labourers to attend them, 
dreſſed in white gloves and aprons, the uſual badges of the order of maſonry. 
I his ſtructure is of brick and ſtone, and on the north fide is a ſtately door caſe 
adorned with four columns, with their entablature and triangular pediment of 
the Doric order, and under the pediment are the king's arms, with enrich- 
ments of trophy work. The ground floor of this large building is called the 
Great Great Armoury; and contains a dreadful variety of the larger engines of deſtruc- 
Amour tion, conſiſting of cannons and mortars ; many of which were taken from the 
enemies of this country at different times, and others have hiſtorical anecdotes 
relating to them, which are more entertaining on the ſpot than in meer narrative. 
The walls are lined round: with ſpunges, ladles, rammers, handſpikes, wad- 
hooks, &c. and under thecicling there hang on poles upward of four thouſand 
| harneſs for horſes, beſides men's harneſs, drag-ropes, &c. Beſide the trophies 
of ſtandards, colours, &c. taken from the enemy, this place is now adorned with 
the tranſpacent pictures brought hither from the fire-works played off at the con- 
cluſion of the peace in 1748. HEE RESTS 
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The apartment over this is, perhaps for the extent, one of the nobleſt rooms 
in the world; this is called the Small Armoury, and contains a wilder- 
neſs of arms, fo artfully diſpoſed in racks in the middle, and all round 
the walls, that at one view may be ſeen arms for near -80,000 men, all kept 
bright, and fit for ſervice at a moment's warning! A fight which it is im- 


8 poſſible | 
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chip... TOWER OF LONDON. 55% Ä 
poſſible to ' behold without aſtoniſhment, and beſide thoſe expoſed to vie we gar I Sn 
there are ſixteen. cheſts. ſhut up, each cheſt, holding about 1200 muſkets. armoury. 
Of the convenient and ornamental diſpoſition of the arms no adequate . 
can be formed by deſcription; they were originally diſpoſed by Mr. Harris, 
who contrived to place them in this beautiful order both here and in the guard 
chamber of Hampton Court. He was a common gunſmith, but after he had 
erformed this work, which is the de of people of all nations, he 
was allowed a penſion from the cron for his ingenuity.” ©. 13 
The horſe armoury is a plain brick building a little to the eaſtward of the Horſe 
White Tower; and is an edifice rather convenient than elegant. Here the ſpecta-π ˖ꝰrr. 
tor is entertained with a repreſentation of all thoſe kings and principal e | 
of our own nation, with whoſe gallant actions he is ſuppoſed to be well ac- 
quainted, equipped and fitting on horſeback, in the fame bright and ſhining 


3 


armour they were uſed to wear in the field. VV 
Among a great variety of ſuits of old armour, helmets, cuiraſſes, and horſe 
armour preſerved in this room in bright order, may be diſtinguiſhed, ſome of 
thoſe coats of mail, called Brigandine Jackets. They conſiſt of ſmall bits of 
ſteel, ſo artfully quilted one over another, as to reſiſt the point of a ſword, and 
perhaps a musket ball, and yet are ſo flexible, that the wearer might bend his 
body any way, as well as in his ordinary cloaths.---A little ſuit of armour made 
for king Charles II. when prince of Wales, and about ſeven or eight years of 
age; with a piece of armour for his horſe's head; curiouſly wrought and in- 
laid with filyer.---An Indian ſuit of armour, ſent by the Great Mogul as a pre- 
ſent to king Charles II. This is a vecy great curioſity; it is made of iron quills 
about two inches long, finely japanned and ranged in rows, one row eaſily 
lipping over another: theſe are bound very ſtrong together with filk twiſt, 
and are uſed in that country as a defence againſt darts and arrows.---A. neat. 
little ſuit of armour worn by a carved figure repreſenting Richard duke of 
York, the youngeſt ſoa of king Edward IV. | %% ITE) 
The jewel office is a dark ſtrong ſtone room, about twenty yards to the eaſtward Jewel | 
of the grand ſtorehouſe or new armoury, in which the crown jewels are depoſited. ice. 
When theſe rich articles are ſhewn, the ſpectators are locked into that half of 
the room aſſigned for them, where they fit down cloſe to a grate, like that of a 
nunnery; on the other ſide of which the perſon who ſhews the jewels diſplays 
them ſeparately by candle light. Theſe precautions have been taken fince the 
reign of Charles II. when that deſperado Blood made a bold attempt to carry off 
the crown and other enſigns of royalty. The regalia ſhewn here are—The 
imperial crown,” that it is pretended all the kings of England have been crowned 
with, from the time of Edward the Confeſſor *.---The orb or globe, held in 
the king's left hand at the coronation.—The royal ſcepter with the crofs.--- 
The ſcepter with the dove; the emblem of peace.---St. Edward's ſtaff, all 
. 1 5 ET „„ 
* This however is contradicted by fact; for the antient regalia of St. Edward were-taken from Weſt- - 
minſter abbey and ſold by order of parliament during the civil wars, in 1642. Thoſe now in being were 
made after the reſtoration, - | DEE 
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© 2117, WW beaten gold, carried before the king. his coronation.=---A rich falt cellar of 

a: Nate, being a curious figure of the ſquare or white Tower; uſed on the 

Re: king's table at the coronation.-Curtana, or the ſword of 1 borne between 

Pk the two ſwords of juſtice, ſpiritual and temporal.---A noble filver font, double 

© gilt, that the royal family are chriſtened 1n.---A large filver fountain, preſented 

to Charles II. by the town of Plymoith,---The rich crown of ſtate his 

majeſty uſually wears on his throne in partiament.--- The prince of Wales's 

.crown.---Queen Mary's crown, globe and ſcepter, with the diadem ſhe wore in 

5 5 proceeding to her coronation.— An ivory ſcepter, with a dove, made for the 

late king James's queen.—The golden ſpurs, and the armillas, wore at the 

cCoronation.— -The ampulla, or eagle of gold, which holds the holy oil the 

kings and queens of England are anointed with, and the golden ſpoon that 

the bithop pours the oil into; which are great pieces of antiquity. The 

crowns and ſcepters are enriched with jewels of great ſize and value. 

St. Peter At the north weſt corner of Northumberland walk at the end of the new 

g e Armoury, is ſituated the church of St. Peter ad Vincula, which was founded by 
Thwes. Edward III. and dedicated to St. Peter in chains. This is a plain Gothic building 

void of all ornament: 66 feet in length, 54 in breadth, and 24 feet high from the 

' Moor to the roof. The walls, which have Gothic windows, are ſtrengthened at 

SIS, the corners with ruſtic, and crowned with a plain blocking courſe. ' The tower 

ah is plain, and is crowned.with a turret. - The living is a rectory in the gift of the 

8 | king; the rector, as miniſter of the Tower garriſon, is paid by his majeſty ; and 
| . the living is exempt from archiepiſcopal juriſdiction . In this church lie the 
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mo | the hill, and depoſited here in obſcurity. = whe | 
1 Toner The liberties of the Tower are not confined to the limits of the fortreſs; but 
[| Liberties. include both the Tower hills, part of caſt Smithfield, Roſemary-lane, Well- 
_ cloſe ſquare, and the Little Minories; and in Spitalfields all the ſtreets, lanes, 

and alleys, built on the old artillery ground belonging to the Tower. For theſe 
liberties there is a court of record held by preſcription, at the king's arms on 
N Great Tower-hill, by a ſteward appointed by the conſtable of the Tower; before 
whom are tried actions of debt for any ſum, damage and treſpaſs. Here alſo 
the grand jury try all perſons taken. up in the Tower liberties for murders, 
| felonies and other crimes, when if they are found guilty they are committed 
to Newpate to take their trials at the Old Baily. In the fame houſe the coro- 

ner's inqueſt fit for the Tower liberties. _. FE 


aſhes of many noble and royal perſonages, executed either in the Tower, or on 
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Pariſhes in the county of Middleſex lying eaſtward from the Toer. 


F HES E pariſhes, which are chiefly inhabited by ſeafaring perſons, and 
_ thoſe whoſe buſineſs depends upon ſhipping in various capacities, are in 
general cloſe and ill built: therefore afford very little worthy obſervation' except _ 
the pariſh churches, which will be mentioned in their order. 
On the eaſt fide of St. Catharine's court juſt below the Tower, ſtands the st. C. 
pariſh church dedicated to St. Catharine ; which originally belonged to an hoſ-1ine's- 


pital founded by Matilda, conſort to king Stephen, and was farther: endowed by Fon 
queen Eleanor, the reli of Henry III. queen Eleanor conſort to Edward I. and 1 75 
king Henry VI. who not only confirmed all the former grants, and added ſeveral _. © 
additional ones, but gave an ample charter to this hoſpital. It was exempt from | 
the juriſdiction of the biſhop of London, till its ſuppreſſion by Henry VIII. ſoon 
after which king. Edward VI. annexed it to the dioceſe of London, The 
church, which is a very antique building, is at preſent collegiate, and has a 
maſter and three brethren, who have gol. each; three ſiſters who have 20l. and 
ten beadſwomen who have BI. per annum each: but the other profits arifing . 
from their eſtates, being only known to the maſter and brethren, are divided 
amongſt them. To this precinct belong two courts ; in one of which actions of 
debt for any ſum are tried weekly on Thurſdays : and in the other, which de- 
pends upon the civil law, are decided eccleſiaſtical matters. „CC 1 
On the north fide of the ſtreet called Wapping, which extends along the river st. John's: 1 
ſide, ſtands the pariſh church of St. John's Wapping ; which was built in 1617 Waprfg 
as a chapel of eaſe to St. Mary's Whitechapel. But by the great increaſe of * i 
buildings, the hamlet of Wapping was in 1694 conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh ; and 
the advowſon of the rectory remains in the principal and ſcholars of King's 
hall and Brazen-noſe-college Oxford. This church, which was built at the 
expence of -1600l. is a very mean building, it conſiſting of a plain body, a tower 
which, ſcarcely deſerves the name, and a ſpire that might be taken for a lengthen- 
ed chimney n.. "FE o e 
This pariſh conſiſts of very narrow ill built ſtreets carried cloſe to the river Exeeu- 
banks. At the place called Execution-dock, all pirates and others condemned tion-dock 
for offences on the high ſeas, at the Admiralty ſeſſions, are executed on a gibbet 
at low water mare. | © 0p No dec piles» of 
On the north fide of Ratcliffe-highway ſtands the pariſh church of St. St. 
George's in the eaſt, one of the. fifty new churches; the foundation of which Pfg. 
was laid in 1715, though the building was not compleated until 1729. It is a highway, 
maſly ſtructure, erected in a peculiar taſte. The floor is properly raiſed a con- 
ſiderable height above the level of the ground; and to the principal door, which 
is in the welk est of the tower, is an aſcent by a double flight of ſteps, cut with _ 
8 A J%%%%C0öͤçò“(ÿd “ 
- ®* Engliſh Architecture, p. 37. | ; Ret 
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99 HISTORY OFT LONDON, e. ee 

a ſweep, and defended by a low wall of the fame form. But what is ſingular in 
| this ſtructure is, there are turrets over the body of the church, as well as one 
on the tower; which laſt is in the manner of a fortification, with a ſtaff on the 
top ſupported: by ſtays like a maſt, for an occational flag. 
The pariſh is taken out of that of Stepney ; and by act of parliament * the 
hamlet of Wapping Stepney is appropriated to that purpoſe, in all teſpects inde- 
pendent of - Stepney-pariſh. The advowſon of this rectory, like that of Stepney, 


Er the principal and ſcholars of King's-hall, and Brazen-noſe college, Oxford, | 
Sbad- Shadwell, though now joined to London, was anciently a hamlet belonging to | 
well. Stepney; but being greatly increaſed in the number of its inhabitants, Thomas 5 
8 Neale, Eſq; erected the preſent church in the year 1656 for their accommoda- 
tion. In 1669, this diſtrict was conſtituted a diſtinct pariſh from that of Step. 
ney, and the advowſon of the rectory is in the dean and chapter of St. Paul's in 1 
London. It is one of the Tower hamlets, and received its name from a fine ' 
ſpring which iſſues from the ſouth wall of the church yard. The pariſh is, from 
its . ſituation, divided into upper and lower Shadwell, lower Shadwell being : 
alngntiently a part of Wapping marſh. V 3 
St. Paul's The church of St. Paul's Shadwell, which ſtands on the ſouth fide of Upper 
del. Shadwell, is but a mean edifice built with brick, 87 feet long, and 63 broad; 3 
the height to the roof is 28 feet, and that of the ſteeple 60. The body has a Gag 
- few windows with ruſtic arches, and ſome very mean ones hike garret windows t 
in the roof. At the corners of the building are balls placed on a kind of ſmall pe- f : 
deſtals. The tower. is carried up without ornament, and is terminated with balls E 
li at the corners in the ſame manner as the body of the church, and is crowned 
5 j V ͤ 3k Wop Peg ng | 
-*% > 7. There is a market in Shadwell for the ſupply of proviſions for the neighbour- 
il r - hood; and being remote from the center of the town, the inhabitants have water 
4 Works of their own to furniſh them with river water. 
i * Stepney. Whitechapel is connected by buildings to Mile End; ſo called as being a 
FL mile diſtant from Aldgate: and on the ſouth fide of Mile End lies the antient 
* village of Stepney; now conſidered as a ſtraggling appendage of this great metropolis, 
$43 which ſtretches out beyond it on the north and ſouth ſides. This pariſh was of 
1 ; : ſuch a vaſt extent, and ſo amazingly encreaſed in buildings, as to produce the 
Wo pariſhes of St. Mary Stratford-at.Bow, St. Mary Whitechapel, St. Ann's Lime- | 
i = 4 -, houſe, St. John's at Wapping, St. Paul's Shadwell, St. George's Ratcliffe- <q 
5 highway, Chtiſt-church Spitalfields, and St. Matthew's Bethnal- green; all NN 
x Which have been ſeparated from it, and yet it ſtill remains one of the. largeſt St 
| poariſhes within the bills of mortality, and contains the hamlets of Mile-end, al: 
Es + old and new towns, Poplar, and part of Ratcliffe. '-.' oe fn bo 
St. Don- There was a church here fo long ago as the time of the Saxons, when it was 
> os called the church of all ſaints, Eccleja omnium Sanctorum; and we read of the th 
+ -  Stepney. N. 11; | r na 
mamanor of Stepney under the reign of William the Conqueror, by the name of 
Ws Sribenbede, or Stiben's-heath ; but it does not appear when the church changed ch 
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its name by being dedicated to St,. Dunſtan, whoſe name it at preſent beſts; 
10 this church belong both a rectory, and vicarage; the foriner, which was a 
ſinereufe, was in the gift of the biſhop of London, and the latter, in the gift of © _ 
a rector, Hill Ridley, biſhop of London, gave the manor of Stepney, and the 
advowſon of the church to Edward VI. who, in his turn, granted them to Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, lord chamberlain of His houſhold. * But the advowſon 
being afterward purchaſed by the principal and ſcholars of King's-hall and bra- 
zen- noſe college. in Oxford, they preſented two. perſons to the reQory and 
vicarage by the name of the Portioniſts of Ratcliff and Spitalfields, tilt the year 
1744; when the hamlet of Bethnal-green being ſeparated from it, Stepneß 
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became poſſeſſed by only one rector. "> e 
When the preſent church was erected is not recorded; the wall and battle- 


ments are built of brick and wrought ſtone, plaiſtered over; and the roof is 
covered with lead. It is of a very conſiderable extent, for it is 104 feet long, though 
no more than 54 broad; the height of the roof is 3 5 feet, and that of the tower, 
with its turret, 92 feet. The pillars, arches and windows, are of the modern 
Gothic, and the welt porch, built in 1610, has no reſemblance to the reſt of the 
building, it being of the Tuſcan order. The tower, which is plain and heavy, 
is ſupported at the corners by a kind of double buttreſſes; it is crowned with, 
a ſmall mean turret; and the ſame kind of battlements are carried round 
the body of the church. On the eaſt ide of the portico, leading up to the 
| gallery on the north fide of the chancel, is a ſtone, whereon are engraved the 


g 


e Of Carthage great I was. a ſtone, J 
„„ Q mortals.cead with pity! Mon 
% Time conſumes all, it ſpareth none, he ot 
„ Men, mountains, towns, nor city + 
„ Therefore, O mortals ! all bethink 
es You whereunto you muſt, < - 
e Since now ſuch ſtately buildings 
Lie buried in the duſt.” | 


* * 
— : Lt 


Mile End, which has been already obſerved to be a continuation of White- Mitte 
chapel, ſtretches along the north ſide of Stepney ; and is diſtinguiſhed into Te. oy 
Mile End old town, and Mile End new town: both which hamlets are in wwns. 
Stepney patiſh. Here the ſpirit of the building is carried on with ſuch | 
alacrity, that the great road from Mile End turnpike is almoſt incloſed on Wo 
both ſides with regular. well built houſes to the village of Bow, „„ 2 

The hamlet of Poplar, which together with Blackwall form a ſtreet more Poplar, | | 
than a mile in length along the Thames to the eaſt of Limehouſe, obtained its \ 
name from the great number of poplar trees that anciently grew there, The e 
chapel of Poplar was erected in the year 1654, when ihe ground upon which it 

was built, together with the church-yard, were given by the Eaſt India com- . 
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pax; and the edifice was nodes va the 1 e a8 of dhe Mhabi- 
dants and others: ſince that time the company has not only provided the miniſter. 
a convenient dwelling houſe, with a garden and field” containing about three 
5 acres, but has allowed him 20l. por annum during F A this el for 
want of an endowment continues unconſecrated. 
me of Poplar marſh is a large peninſula, almoſt three miles a made by the | 
"Dogs. winding of the river; oppoſite Greenwich. It is more. generally known by the 
name of the Iſle of Dogs, from the great noiſe made by the king's hounds that 
were kept there during the refidence of the royal family. at Greenwich, This 
marſh is reckoned one of the richeſt ſpots of ground in England; for it not only 
raiſes the largeſt cattle, but the graſs it bears is eſteemed a a retorative of a N 
22 e cattle. . 9 
Black- Acroſs the iſthmus or neck of land Win whith the Ille of Dogs is contained 
Ws the ſtreet called Poplar ſtretches to Blackwall 3 at the eaſt. extremity... This is 
_ diſtinguiſhed for being the place where the Eaft India ſhips. geherally moor gut- 
ward or homeward; as they ſeldom come much higher up the tiver. Here 
. ©, BA conſiderable ſhip-yard where they are both built and la up 
Lime - At the weſt or hithermoſt extremity of this iſthmus, is Te formedly 
houſe. a hamlet of 'Stepney ; but being joined to the metropolis by the great-increafe of 
ſeafaring inhabitants owing to the extenſion of our trade, one. 0: the fifty new 
churches was erected in it and dedicated to St. Anne. 'The foundation was laid 
in the year 1712, and the preſent ſtructure finiſhed in 1729; but tlie inhabitants 
of this hamlet not applying to parliament to have! it 3 inte a 4 pariſh till the 
3 year 1729 *, it was not conſecrated till 1738 ö 
Se. Annes This church is of a very ſingular conſtruction, che body is -nok oils plain build - 


25 * 3 3 
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2 ing, but is continued under ſeparate portions. The 5 under the tower has a 
. portico, covered with a dome ſupported by pilaſters, and to, this door there is 


an aſcent by a flight of plain fteps. Its ſquare tower has a large Corinthian window 
adorned with. cofumns and pilaſters. The corners of the tower gre allo ſtrength- 
ened by pilaſters, which on their tops ſupport vaſes. The upper tage of the 
* _ .* tower is plain, and extremely heavy, and from this part riſes a turret at each. 
— corner, and a more lofty. one in the middle, The advowſon of the rectory. 
Which is not to be held in commendatn, is in the ee wag TR. rs $ of King's 8 
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= Bro” le ly: i; 62 its a 
q 'FILLIAM the king friendly ſalutes William the biſhop, and Godfrey the portreve, and all 


the burgeſſes within London, both French and Engliſh. And I declare, that I grant you 
to be all law-worthy, as you were in the days of king Edward; and J grant that every child ſhall be 
dis father's heir, after his father's days; and I will not ſuffer any perſon to do you wrong. God keep 


0 


SHScͤccond Charter of WIILILIAM the Conqueror. See p. 25. I 
| X71LLM, kyns nec Willm. b. J vpegn ycy nge he an I calle mine yegnay on ca 


veaxan xyeonvlice. J ic ky de eoy, p ic habbe zeunnen, veon manne, minan men, ; 
| a tive landrey as xyoveyoune pe him oxgepyoen, J ic nelle gepolian.. Fyenciycan ne 


© -Engliycaty p him 2 znigan pingan mixbeove. - 


£ 4 
Run agli thus | 


7 


ILETANT the king friendly ſalutes William the biſhop, and Swegn the ſheriff, and all my 
'Y- -thanes- (or nobles) in Eaſt- Saxony; whom I hereby acquaint, that, purſuant to an agree- 
ment, I have granted to the people my ſervants the Hyde of land at Gyddeſdune. : And alſo, that J 85 


will not ſuffer either the French or the Engliſh to hurt them in any thing. 
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jõͤ an ety+ 5: -Dharter:of HeNunaYT . F. deep, 
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| | * > - * 3 | ? | 3 1 * 5 hs * g : | * | 2 | * 32 ; 1 Be! 4 | : - : | : OY 4 | | 
+> TJENRY;, by the (grace of God, king ef England, to the biſhop" of 3 and to the 
bo” | hful ſubjects of 


biſhops and abbots, earls and barons, juſtices and.ſheriffs,, and to all his fait | 8 
England, French and Engliſh, greeting. e e, that I have granted to my citizens of London, | 
td hold Middleſex to farm for three hundred pounds, upon accompt to them and their heirs; ſo that | 
the ſaid citizens ſhall place as ſheriff whom they will of themſelves; and ſhall place wWhomſoever, 3 
fich a one as they will of themſelves, for keeping of the pleas of the crown, and of the pleadings * + 1 
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tee ſame, and none other ſhall be juſtice over the ſame men of London; and the citizens of London A 


all their cuſtoms; ſo that the ſtrangers\.that-ihall_be lodged in the ſokes ſhall give cuſtam to 
to him to whom the ſoke appertains, or to his officer, whom he ſhall there put: And a man of Lon 


.of London, of the borough or town, or of the county, wherein he remains, who ſha 


ſubſects, French and Englith, of all England, ae 


accordin 
marſhal. | NY 
at all the citizens of London ſhall be quit tom toll and laſtage, 


ime of king Henry my grandfather. And if any in all Eng 


By our old Saxon laws Rnes were impoſed on +. Port/oken 
the hundred, &c. for murders committed within the juriſdiction wit | 
diſtricts; of which there were eſtabliſhed rates ac - particular, now known by that name. 
<ording to che rank or ſtation of the perſon killed. e : | 
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ſball not plead without the walls of London for any plea, And be they free from ſcot and lot and 


- - Danegelt, and of all murder, and none of them ſhall wage battle: And if any one of the citizens 
hall be impleaded 1 8 £ 
his oath, which ſhall be adju 


the pleas of the crown, the inan of London ſhall diſcharge himſelf by 
ged within.the city ; and none ſhall lodge within the walls, neither 0 
my houſhold, nor any other, nor lodging delivered hy force.” 2 ff 95 
y Y ging 2 
And all the men o 


4 


churches and barons and citizens thall and may peaceably and quietly have and hold their ſokes with 


don ſhall not be adjudged in amerciaments of money, but of one hundred ſhillings (I ſpeak of the 
pleas which appertain to money); and further there ſhall be no more miſkenning in the huſtings, nor 


in the folkemote, nor in any other pleas within the city ; and the huſtings may fit once in a week, 


that is to ſay, on Monday: And I will cauſe my citizens to have their lands, promiſes, bonds and. 
.debts within the city and without; and I will do them ri ht by the law of the city, of the lands of 
which they ſhall complain to me: And if any ſhall take toll or cuſtom of any citizen of London, the 


citizens of London in the city ſhall-take-of the boroungh or town, where toll or cuſtom was ſo taken, 
fo much as the man of London gave for toll, and as he received damage thereby: 8 

which dos owe debts to the citizens of London, ſhall pay them in London, or elſe diſcharge themſelves 
in London, that they owe none; but, if they will not pay the ſame, neither come to clear themſelves that 


thereby: And all debtors, 


they owe none, the citizens of London, to whom the debts ſhall be due, may take their . in the city 
| owe the deht + 


And the citizens of London may have their chaces to hunt, as well and fully as their anceſtors have 


had, that is to ſay, in the Chiltre, and in Middleſex and Surrey. 


| y 1 | 
- Witneſs the biſhop of Wincheſter, and Robert ſon of Richard, and Hugh Piggot, and Almer of 


Totneſs, and William of Albſ-prima, and Hubert Roger, Chamberlaine, and William de Mount- 
fichett, and Hangul Taney, and John Ballet, and Robert ſon of Steward of Welt, N 


e j 


Charter of HENRY II. | [Seep.31,] 


| ENRY, king of England, duke of Normandy and Aquitaln, and earl of Anjou; To all 
archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, miniſters, and all his faithful 


now ye, that I have granted to my citizens of London; that none of them plead without the walls 


of the city of London, upon any pleas, except only pleas of foreign tenures (my moneyers and officers 
excepted.) Alſo I grant to them acquittal of murder * within the city and portſoken + thereof: And 
that none of them ſhall wage battle: And of the pleas of the crown they may diſcharge themſelves, 


g to the old uſage of the city, No man ſhall take lodging by force, or by delivery of the 


And alſo I have granted to them, th 


throughout all England, and the ports of the ſea ; and that none ſhall be adjudged for amerciaments 
of money, but according to the law of the city, which they had in the time of king Henry my grand- 
father: And that there ſhall be no miſkenning in any plea within the city: And that the huſtings 
" ſhall be kept once a week; and they juſtly have their lands and tenures and premiſes, and all their 
debts, whoſoever do owe them: And that right be done to them, accordin 


of all their lands and tenures which be in the city, and of all their debts, wi | 
25 whereſoever they had the ſame in the 


ich were lent at London. 


Alfo: I do grant to them, that they may have their huntin ne ſar 
| nd ſhall take any cuſtom or toll of or 


from the men of London, after he ſhall fail of right, the ſheriff of London may take goods thereof at 
RD . TVs ns Is GO Further- 
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out the gates; and not the ward in 
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1 a 7 London. ſhall be quit and free, and all their goods, throughout England, ad. 
the ports of the ſea, of and from all toll and paſſage and leſtage, and all other cuſtoms ; and the 


None but 


Th the cuſtom of the city, 


generally implied the extent of the city 
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n T 
Furthermore alſo, for the advancement of the ſaid city, I have granted to them, that they ſhall be... 
' free and quit of bridtoll,“ childwite, + jereſgive and ſcotale ; ¶ ſo as the ſheriff of London, or any * 
other bailiff, may take no ſcotale. . „„ i 
| "Theſe aforeſaid cuſtoms I do grant unto them, and all their libertie and free cuſtoms which they had 
in the time of Henry my grandfather, whereſoęver they had them more better and free. Where- 
fore I will and- ſtedfaſtly command that they and their heirs may have and hold all theſe things afore- 
fi , e 
Witneſs the archbiſhop of ap vat Robert biſhop of London, Philip biſhop of Bath, Edward 
biſhop of Exon, Thomas chancellor, Rich, of Newbery, R. of Warren, Rich, of St: Wal. 
Mamot. Rich. of Lucy, Conor, ſon of Garold, Mannel Biſſet, Loc, Baillolio, at Weſtm. = 


| The firſt Charter of Rrenany I. Ilse p. 35.7 


/ 


. 


ICHARD, by the grace of God, king of England, duke of Normandy, and earl of Anjou; 
R To his archbiſhops, biſhops, ahbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, miniſters, and alt others 
his faithfut (French and Engliſh )-people, greeting. VV 4 
Know ye, that we have granted to our citizens of London, that none of them may plead without 
the walls of the city of London, for any pleas, ſaving pleas of foreign tenures, (except out moneyers - 
and miniſters) : - Alſo we. have granted to them acquittal of murder within the city, and in portſoken ; - 
and that none of them may wage battle; and that they may diſcharge themſelves of pleas belonging 
to the crown, according to the antient cuſtom; of the city; and that none may take any lodgings - 
within the walls of the city by force, or by delivery of the marſhal. Fd en Ws 
This alſo we have granted to them, that all the-citizens of London be free from toll and leſtage, 
throughout all England, and the ſea-ports; and that none be adjudged of amerciaments of money, 
but according to the law of the city, which they had in the Time of king Henry, grandfather to 
Henry our father; and that there be no miſkenning in NF Pace within the city; and that the huſtings 
be kept only once a week; and they juſtly have all their lands and tenures and premiſes, and all other 
their debts, whoſoever. do owe them to them; and that right be done to them, according to:the cuſtom » 
of the city, of all their lands and tenures, which they have within the city; and of all their debts - 
which ſhall be lent at London, and of promiſes-there made: The pleas ſhall'be holden at London; 


and, if — 5 all England ſhall take toll or cuſtom of the men of London, after he ſhall fail of right, 


the ſheriff of London may take goods thereof at London. 


4 


Alſo we have granted to them, that they may have their huntings whereſoever they had the, 


ſame in the time of king Henry, grandfather to Henry our father. Furthermore alſo, for the advance- 
ment of the city, we Rave granted to them, that they all be acquit of all bridtoll, childwite, jereſ- 
give and ſcotale ;+ fo that no ſheriff of London, or any other bailiff, ſhall make any ſcotale. The 
{al cuſtoms we do grant to them, and all other liberties and free cuſtoms which they had in the time 
of king Henry, grandfather unto Henry our father, when as they more better and freely had the 
ſame, Whetefore we will and ſtedfaſtly command, that they and their heirs have and hold all their 
things aforeſaid of us and our heirs. | ED Y TE OA 
Witneſs Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury; R. biſhop- of Lincoln; Ralph, earl of Cheſter; - 
R. earl of Clarence; Will. Marſhall, Rog. Bigott, Jeophery, ſon of Peter; Hugh Bardolph, 
Will. Brewer, and Will. Warren. Given by the hand of William, biſhop: of Ely, our <han- - . 
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cellor, at Wincheſter, the twenty - third of April, in the fifth year of our reign... 


* Bridiol!, was toll for paſſing bridges. I Seta. was a fraudulent exattion of money by 
+ Childwite, was a fine for baſtardy. ſuch of the king's officers who ſold ale, as bailifts 
i Jere/give, was bribery taking by the king's offi-, | Rill continue to do, — „ ; | 
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Second Charter of Rinn I. I [Seep, 36 


IJ) ICHARD, by the grace of God, king of England, duke of Normandy, and earl of Anjou 
* To his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, Rewards, caſlle-kecper, 
juſtices, conſtables, bailiffs, miniſters, and all his faithful ſubjects, greeting. Know ye all, that 
we for the health of our ſoul, and for the ſoul's health of our father, and all our anceſtors ſouls; 
and alfo for the commonweal of our city of London, and of all our realm, have granted and fied. 
faſtly commanded, that all wears that are in the Fhames be removed, whereſoever they ſhall be within 
the Thames : Alſo we have quit-claimed all-that which the keeper of our Tower of London was 
wont yearly to receive of the ſaid wears. Wherefore we will and ſtedfaſtly command, that no keeper 
of the ſaid Tower, at any time hereafter, ſhall exact any thing of any one, neither moleſt or burden 
or any demand make of any perſon, b reaſon of the ſaid wears. For it is manifeſt to us, and = | 
our right reverend father, Hubert archbiſhop of nar gt and other our faithful ſubjects, it is ful. 
ficiently given us to underſtand, that great detriment and diſcommodity hath grown to our ſaid city of 
London, and alſo to the whole realm, by occaſion of the ſaid wears, Which thing, to the intent it 
may continue for ever firm. and ſtable, we do fortify by the inſcription of this preſent page, and the 
putting to of our ſeal : Theſe being witneſſes. 5 | TD #2 * 
John of Worceſter, Hugh of Coventry, biſhops; John earl of Moreton, Ralph earl of Cheſter, 
Robert earl of Leiceſter, William earl of Arundel, William of St. Mary's church, Peter, fon 
of Hereb, Matthew his brother, Simon of Ryma, Scherio de Quincerio. Given by the hand 
of Euſtace dean of Saliſbury, vice- chancellor, then agent at the iſle of Audlyer, the fourteentk 
day of July, in the eighth year of our reigg. * ee pg 34 Sq 


e wi ihe 1 444 26. 
King Jonx's firſt Charter. Idee p. 3. 


' TOHN, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, Aquitain, 
3 J and earl of Anjou; To all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, mini- 
ſters, and all his majeſty's faithful ſubjects, French and Engliſh, greeting: 115 
_ « Knowsye, that we have granted to our citizens of London, that none of them ſhall plead without 
the walls of the city of London, of no pleas, ſaving the pleas of foreign tenures (our moneyers and 
- miniſters excepted) : Alſo we have granted to them acquittal of murther, within the city and port- 
ſoken ; and none of them ſhall wage battle; and of the pleas belonging to the crown they may diſ- 
charge themſelves, according to the antient cuſtom of the city ; and that within the walls of the 
city or portſoken, no man ſhall take lodging by force, or delivery of the marſhal : And alſo we have 
granted to them, that all the citizens of London ſhall be quit from toll or laſtage, and every other 
cuſtom throughout all our lands, on this fide and ey 71 the ſeas : And that none ſhall be adjudged 
for amerciaments of money, but according to the law of the city, which they had in the time of 
king Henry, grandfather to Henry our father: And that there ſhall be no miſkenning in any plea in 
the city: And that the huſtings ſhall be kept once in every week ; and they juſtly have their lands, - 
and tenures, and premiſes, and all other debts, whoſoever owe them: And that right be holden to 
them of their lands and tenures, which be within the city, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid city; 
and all of their debts which ſhall be lent at London; and that pleas of all promiſes there made be 
holden at London; and if any, in any of our lands on this fide or beyond the ſeas, ſhall take any toll 
or any other cuſtom from the men of London, after that he ſhall fail of right, may take goods there- 
fore at London. „„ 5 
And we do grant unto them, that they may have their huntings, whereſoever they had the ſame in 
time of king Henry, grandfather to our father. Furthermore, for the advancement of the ſaid city, 
we have granted unto them, that they fhall be free and quit of all bridtoll and childwite, and of 
jereſgive and ſcotale, fo as the ſheriff of London, nor any other bailiff, may make any ſcotale. 
'Theſe aforeſaid cuſtomes we do grant ; and all other liberties arid free cuſtomes, which they had in 
the time of king Henry, grandfather of Henry our father, when as more freely and better they had 
the ſame. Wherefore we will and ftedfaſtly command, that they and their heirs may have and hold 
All theſe things aforeſaid, hereditarily and wholly, of us and our heirs. RM 
123 | itnels 
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Witneſs Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, our chancellor; William of London, Euſtace of Ely, 
G. of Gloceſter, Godfrey of Wincheſter, Biſhops; Godfrey, ſon of Peter, earl of Eſſex 


Pattiſhell: Given by the hands of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, our chancellor, at Forham, 
the ſeventeenth day of June, in the firſt year of our reign, i ; : 


ORE. + i; 


ards, caſtle-keepers, conſtables, bailiffs, miniſters, and all his faithful ſubjects, greeting: 


our predeceſſors; and alſo for the commonweal of our city of London, and all our realm; have 
ranted and N commanded, that all the wares [or wears] which are in the Thames or in the 
liedes , be amoved, 

wares from henceforth be put any where in the Thames or Medway, upon forfeiture of ten pounds 
ſterling ; alſo we have clearly quit-claimed all that, which the keepers of the Tower of London, 
were wont Yearly to receive of the ſaid wares : wherefore we will and ſtedfaſtly command, that no 


moleſt any perſon, by reaſon of the ſaid wares ; for it is ſufficiently manifeſt to us, by the right re- 
verend Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other our faithful ſubjects, it is given us ſufficiently 
to underſtand, that very great detriment and diſcommodity hath grown to our ſaid city of London, 


ſtable for ever, we do ang * ſame by inſcription of this preſent page, and putting to our ſeal :/ 
Theſe being witneſſes, William of London, Euſtace of Ely, Godfrey of Wincheſter, biſhops ; 


earl Rogers Pigott ; R. earl of Clare; earl de Braos 5 Robert, fon of Roger, Hugh Bord, 
| William Brewer, Stephen Turnham, William Warren, Simon of Pattiſhel : Given by the 
hands of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury our chancellor, at Shoreham, the ſeventeeyth day of 

June, in the firſt year of our reign, - e 5 | Ne 


0. 1x. 


* 


J and earl of Anjou; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, 
and to all his bailiffs and loving ſubjeas : - 3 5 . : 
Know ye, that we have granted, and by this our preſent writing confirmed, to our citizens of 


wick belonging, within the city and without, by land and by water, to have and to hold to them and 


| Michaelmas exchequer, one hundred and fifty pounds; ſaving to the citizens 'of London all their 


liderties and free cuſtoms. - _ s | 


ſheriffs whom they will; and may amove them when they will; and thoſe whom they make ſheriffs, 


appertain, whereof they ought to anſwer us; and unleſs they ſhall ſufficiently anſwer and ſatisfy, 
the citizens may anfwer and ſatisfy us the amerciaments and farm, ſaving to the ſaid citizens their 
liberties as is afdreſaid ; and ſaving to the ſaid ſheriffs the ſame liberties which other citizens have: ſo 
that, if they which ſhall be appointed ſheriffs for the time being, ſhall commit any offence, whereby 


the amerciament of twenty pounds, and that 5 the damage of other citizens, if the ſheriffs be 
- | 5 G LE not 


William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke; Homel, earl of Warren; R. earl of Clarence; earl 
Roger; lord Bigot; William, earl of Arundel; William de Braos; Roger, fon of Roger, 
Hugh Borg, William-Bridg, Warren, William D. Warren, Stephen D. Truncham, Simon de 


- Third Charter of King Joux. [See p. 374] 
OHN, by the grace of God, king of En land, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, Aquitain, | 


Second Charter of King foun:. | {$6 p. 37. | 


OHN, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, Aquitain, 
and earl of Anjou; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, ſtew- 


Know ye all, that we for our ſoul's health, and for the ſoul's health. of Henry our father, and all : 


whereſoever they ſhall be within the Thames and the Medway ; and that no 


\ 


keeper of the ſaid Tower, at any time hereafter, exact any thing from any body, nor trouble or 


and alſo to our realm, by occaſion of theſe wares ; which to the intent it may continue both firm and 


Jeffery, ſon of Peter, earl of Eſſex; William Marſhall, earl of Pembroke; H. earl of Warren; 
o 


London, the ſheriffwicks of London and Middleſex, with all the cuſtoms and things to the ſheriff- Sheri#- 


wicks of 


their heirs, of us and our heirs, paying therefore three hundred pounds of blank ſterling money, at 1 


two terms in the year; that is to ſay, at the Eaſter exchequer, one hundred and fifty pounds; and at granted. 


And further, we have- granted to the citizens of London, that they amongſt themſelves make 


they ſhall preſent to our. juſtices. of our exchequer, of theſe things, which to the ſaid ſherifftwick 


they ought to incur any amerciament of money, they ſhall not be condemned for any more than to 
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\ Gove) not ſufficient for the payment of their amerciaments : but, if apy do any offence, whereby they 


2. as ON „. — — * 


. io dugnt to incur the loſs of their lives or members; they ſhall be op * ged, as they ought to be accord 
1 ing to the law of the city; and of theſe things, which. to the ſaid ſheriffs belong, the ſheriffs {halt 
60 [ILY anſwer before our juſtices at our exchequer, ſaving to the ſaid ſheriffs the liberties which other citizen. 
1 F > of Ln 13 4778751 (Irn 1 | 1 | 24 
{9 Alco this grant and confirmation we have made to the citizens of London for the amendment of the 
- faid city, and becauſe it was in ancient times farmed for three hundred pounds:  wherefore we will r. | 
ſtedfaſtly command, that the citizens of London and their heirs may have and hold the ſheriffwick of 
London and Middleſex, with all things to the ſaid ſheriftwick belonging, of us and our heirs to 
1 85 poſſeſs and enjoy hereditarily, freely and quietly, honourably and why. by fee-farm of three hun- 
dred pounds; and we forbid that none prefume to do any. A impediment or diminiſhment to 
the citizens of London of theſe things, which to the ſaid ſheriffwick do or were accuſtomed to apper- 
tain : Alſo we will and command, that if we or our heirs, or any of our juſtices, ſhall give or grant 
to any perſon any of thoſe things which to the farm of the ſherifwic appertain, the ſame ſhall 
be accounted to the citizens of London, in the acquittal of the ſaid farm at our exchequer, 
_ Witneſs Edward of Ely, Savarick of Bath, biſhops ;- William Marſhal, earl of Pembroke Ralph, 
ear] of Cheſter; William, earl of Arundel Nobert, ſon of Walter; William, ſon of Albin 
Given by the hands of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, our chancellor, at the good town 
upon "Toke, the fifth day of July, in the firſt year of our reigg. 15 


„„ 3 EOS 5 
Fourth Charter of King Jonx. | [See p. 37.] 


OHN, dy the grace of God, king of 1 lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitain, 
J and earl of Anjou; To his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, and to 
all his bailiffs and faithful ſubjects, greeting: Know ye, that we, at the requeſt of our mayor and 

985 5 citizens of London, have granted, and by this our ꝑreſent writing confirmed, that the guild of 
= ; | weavers ſhall not from henceforth be in the city of London, neither ſhaf be at all maintained: But, 
ny. becauſe we have been accuſtomed yearly to receive eighteen marks in money, every year, of the ſaid 
= guild; our ſaid citizens ſhall pay unto us and our heirs twenty marks in money, for a gift, at the 


% 
_ 


$14 

—_— 5 feaſt of St. Michael, at our exchequer. 3 | 
Sl Witneſs Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury; earl of Ely; William of Albemarle ; biſhop Hugh 
. of Gornar ; Robert of Harcourt; Thomas Baſſet; J. of Stoke; R. of Remars: Given by 

| the hands of Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, at Crorme, the twentieth day of March, in 


A, 


the third year of our reign.  _. a ; | 


A 
4 . 


1 | 8 Fifth Charter of King Foun. AIsee p. 39] 

1 ED OHN, by the grace of God, king of England, duke of Normandy, Aquitain, and Earl of An- 

1 fe: | jou; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, - abbots, earls, barans,. juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, and to all his 

. faithful ſubjects, greeting: JJ 5 1 8 5 

SIG ; Know ye, that. we have granted, and by this our preſent writing confirmed, to our*barons of our- 

W Citizens city of London, that they may chuſe to themſelves every year a mayor, who to us may be faithful, 

may chuſe diſcreet, and fit for government of the city, ſo as, when he ſhall be choſen, to be preſented unto us, or 

. Weirmayor: our juſtice, (if we ſhall not be preſent); and he ſhall fwear to be faithful to us; and that it ſhall be 

lawful to them, at the end of the year, to amove him, and ſubſtitute another, if they will, or the 

ſame to retain, ſo as he be preſented unto us, or our juſtice, if we ſhall not be preſent. We have 

granted to the ſame our barons, and by this our preſent charter confirmed, that they wel! and in 

th peace, freely, quietly, and wholly, have all their liberties, which hitherto they have uſed, as weil 

in the city of London as without, and as well by water as by land, and in all other places, ſaving 

| to us our chamberlainſhip% Wherefore we will and ſtreightly command, that our aforeſaid barons ot 

— ©... our aforeſaid city of London may chuſe unto themſelves a mayor of themſelves, in manner and form 

: | aforeſaid; and that they may have all the aforefaid liberties well and in peace, wholly and fully, wit 
„„ all things to the ſame liberties appertaining, as is aforeſaid. e | Fry 
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* - Witneſs, the Lords, P. of Winton, William of Worceſter, William. of Coventry, biſhops ; = 
William Brigword; Peter, Son of Herbert; Godfrey de Lucy; and John, ſon. of Hugh. 


Given by the hands of Mr. Richard Harriſter, our chancellor, at the New: Temple, London, 
the nineteenth day of May, in the ſixteenth. year of our reign, es Ok ORR, 


No. XII. 


"is. þ 


| Firſt Chatter of HENRY III. Icsee p. 43.) 


TENRY, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and 
Aquitain, earl of Anjou; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriff, 
rulers, and to all his faithful ſubjects, greeting. FF | Apogee ee 
Know ye, that we have granted, and by theſe preſents do grant and confirm, unto the citizens of 
London, the ſheriffwick of London and Middleſex, with all the cuſtoms and things to the ſame. 
ſneriffwick belonging, within the city and without, by land and tows 'to have and to hold, to 


them and to their heirs, of us and our heirs, paying therefore yearly. to. us and our heirs, three hun- 
dred pounds of blank money ſterling, ax two times of the year; that is to ſay, at the Eafter exche- 


quer, one hundred and fifty pounds; and at Michaelmas exchequer, one hundred and fifty pounds; 


ſaving to the citizens of London all their liberties and free cuſtoms: And further, we have granted 


to the citizens of London, that they may among themſelves make ſheriffs whom they will, and may For election 
amove them when they will; and thoſe whom they make ſheriffs, they ſhall preſent to our juffices, of fbcritts, 


who may anſwer to us and our juſtices in our exchequer, of thoſe things which to the ſheriffwick + 


appertain, whereof they ought to anſwer us; and unleſs they ſhall well anſwer and ſatisfy us, the 
citizens of London ſhall anſwer and ſatisfy the amerciaments and the farm; ſaving to the ſame citizens 
their liberties as is aforeſaid, and ſaving to the ſheriffs the ſame liberties which other citizens have; ſo 


that, if they which ſhall be appointed ſheriffs for the time being, commit any thing, whereby they 
ought to incur any amerciament in money, they ſhall not be condemned for any more than to the 


amerciament of twenty pounds, and this without damage of other citizens, if the ſheriffs be not ſuffi- 


cient for the payment of their amerciament: But, if they do any offence, whereby they ought to 


incur the loſs of their lives or members, they ſhall be judged as they ought to be adjud ed, accordi ng 


to che law of the city: But of theſe things which to the ſheriffs belong, the ſheriffs ſhall anſwer _ 


before the juſtices of the exchequer ; ſaving to the ſheriffs the liberties which other citizens have: 
Alſo this grant and confirmation we have made to our citizens of London for the amendment of the 
ſaid city, and becauſe it was.antiently to be at the farm of three hundred pounds: Therefore we 
will, and ſtreightly command, that the citizens 6f London and their heirs aforeſaid may have and 
hold the ſheriftwick of London and Middleſex, with all that to the faid ſheriffwick belongeth, of us 
and our heirs, hereditarily, freely and quietly, honourably and wholly, by the farm of three hundred 
pounds per annum, as the charter of lord John our father, famous king of England, which we have 
ſeen, doth witneſs ; and we forbid, that no perſon do preſume to do any hurt, impediment or dimi- 
nution of our ſaid citizens, of things which to the ſaid ſheriffwiek belong, or were accuſtomed to 
appertain : Alſo, we de will and command, that if we or our heirs, or any of our juſtices, ſhall give 
or grant to any perſon any thing which to the farm of the ſaid ſheriffwick appertain, the ſame ſhall be 
accounted to the citizens of London, in the acquittal of the ſaid farm in the exchequer yearly, as the 
charter of king John our father, which they have, concerning the ſame, doth reaſonably tei = fy: 


Witneſs Lord Euſtace of London, &c. Given by the hands of the reverend Ralph biſhop of 


Chicheſter, the eighteenth day of February, in the eleventh year of our reign, 
No. XiHI. 4 | 
Second Charter of Henzy III. Idee p. 43. 


ENRY, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, Aqui- | 
5 tain, earl of Anjou; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſneriffs, 


rulers, bailiffs, and his faithful ſubjects, greeting. Know ye, that we have granted, and by this pre- 


ſent charter confirmed, to our barons in our city of London, that they may chuſe to themſelves a Fax cles 
mayor of themſelves, every year, who may be to us faithful, diſcreet, and fit for the government of of a mayor, _ 


the city, ſo as, when he is choſen, he may be preſented unta us, or our juſtices, if we be not preſent, 
„ | "SIE and 
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780 3 A P PE N D I xX. : 

| eyed 1114 ſhall ſwear to be faithful to us: And that it ſhall be lawful for them in the end of the year to 
mmove him, and to ſubſtitute, or, if they will, to retain him till, ſo as always that he be preſents a 
to us, or to our juſtices, if we be not preſent. 5 r 
Alſo we have granted to the ſaid barons, and by this preſent charter confirmed, that the may have 

well, and in peace, freely, quietly and wholly, all their liberties, which hitherto they uſed, as well 
in the city of London as without, and as well on the water as on the land, and in all other places ; 

faving to us our chamberlainſhip: Wherefore we will and ſtreightly command, that our barons of 
our faid city of London may chuſe to themſelves a. mayor of themſelves every year in manner afore. 
faid ; and that they have all their liberties well and in peace, wholly and fully, with all that to the 
faid liberties belongeth, as the charter of the excellent lord John king of England, which we have 

| ſeen, doth reaſonably teſtify. . N . 35 EE. 

Witneſs the lord Euſtace of London, &c. Given by the hands of the reverend father Ralph biſhop 


of Chicheſter, the eighteenth day of February, in the eleventh year of our reign, 
Pp [out No. XIV. | „„ Tg 
Third Charter of HENRY I. [Seep.g4z] 


H by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy, Aqui- 
11 tain, earl of Anjou; to the archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, 
ſtewards, caſtle-keepers, conſtables, bailiffs, miniſters, and all his faithful ſubjects, greeting. Ye 
ſhall know, that we, for our ſoul's health, and for the ſoul's health of king John our father, and for 
the ſoul's health of all our anceſtors, and alſo for the commonweal of our city of London, and of 
. all our realm, have granted and ſtrictly commanded, that all the wares which are in the Thames or 
Concerning in Medway ſhall be amoved; and that no wares from henceforth be put anywhere in the Thames, or 
Train the Medway, upon forfeiture of ten pounds ſterling. We have alſo quit-claimed all that which the 
' Medway, keepers of our Tower of London were wont yearly to receive of the aforeſaid wares: Wherefore we 
will and ſtedfaſtly command, that no Keeper of the ſaid Tower, at any time hereafter, exact any 
thing- from any, or bring any demand, burden or trouble to any perſon, by reaſon of the aforeſaid 
wares ; for it fully appears to us, and it is ſufficiently given us to underſtand by the right reverend 
father Hubert archbiſhop of Canterbury, and by others our faithful ſubjects, that very great hurt and 
diſcommodity hath grown to the aforefaid city, and alſo to our ſaid whole realm, by occaſion of the 
aforeſaid wares ; which thing that it may continue firm and ſtable for ever, we have fortified the ſame 
by the inſcription of the page, and putting to our ſeal, as that charter of the lord king John our father; 
which the barons of London have, from thence doth reaſonably teſtify,  — 5 
Witneſs the lord Euſtace of London, &c. Given by the hands of the reverend father Ralph 
bdiſhop of Chicheſter, our chancellor, at Weſtminſter, the eighteenth day of February, in the 


eleventh year of our reign. 


No. XV. 5 
Fourth Charter of HENRY II. | [Seep. 43] 


ENRY, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke. of Normandy and 
| Aquitain, earl of Anjou; to all archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, . juſtices, 
- minifters, and all our faithful ſubjects, French and Engliſh, greeting. Know ye, that we have 
None to granted to our citizens of London, that none of them ſhall plead without the walls of the city 
plead out of of London, ſaving the pleas of foreign tenures, (our moneyers and minifters excepted:) And we 
_ thecity. © have granted to them acquittal of all murther within the city and portſoken, and that none of 

them ſhall wage battle; and that they may diſcharge themſelves of the pleas belonging to the 
crown, according to the ancient cuſtom of the city; and that, within the walls of the city 
8 and portſoken, no man may take any lodging by force, or by delivery of the marſhal : This alſo 

Free from | we have granted to them, that all the citizens of London be quit of toll and laſtage, and of all other 
toll in all cuſtoms throughout all our lands, on this ſide, or beyond the ſeas: And that none be condemned of 
> e king® any amerciaments of money, but according to the law of the city, which they had in the time of 
king Henry, grandfather to king Henry our grandfather; and that no miſkenning be in any pleading 

iin the city; and that the huſtings be kept only once a week; and that they may juſtly have all their 


lands 


— 


% 


APPENDIX. 


fands and promiſes, and debts, whoſoever owe them to them; and that right be holden to them of all — 

their lands and tenures, which be in the city, according to the cuſtom of the city; and that pleas be 094 ng 225 

there holden of all debts which be lent at London, of all promiſes there made; and that, if any ſhall debts, 

take any toll or any other cuſtom of our men of London, in any our lands on this fide, or beyond*  - 

the ſeas, or in the ports of the ſeas on this fide, or beyond the ſeas, after he ſhall fail of right, the 

ſheriffs of London may take goods for the ſame : Alſo we do grant to them, that they may have hunt- Right of- 

ing, whereſoever they had in the time of king Henry, grandfather to king Henry our grandfather : hunting. 

Furthermore alſo, for the amendment of the ſaid city, we have granted to them, that they be all quit Quit of cer- 

from bridtoll, childwite, jereſgive, and of all ſcotale, fo that our ſheriff of London, or any other tain old im- 

bailiff; ſhall not make any ſcotale. "Theſe cuſtoms aforeſaid we do grant to. them, and all other Petions. 
liberties and free cuſtoms which they had in the time of King Henry, grandfather to king Henry our 

_ grandfather, when as they had the ſame better and more freely, as the charter of the Lord John our 

father, which they have, of the ſame doth reaſonably teſtify : Wherefore we will and ſtedfaſtly com- 

mand, that they and their heirs may have and hold all theſe things aforeſaid hereditarily of us and our 

Hens. TH : | | 8 7 5 Ts TY 

Theſe bein 


4 


ge the lord Euſtace of London, &c, Given by the hands of the reverend father 


in God Ralph, biſhop of Chicheſter, our chancellor, at Weſtminſter, . the ſixteenth day of 
March, in the eleventh year of our feigg. | e | 
| ha No. XVI; | ES ae ie 
Fifth Charter of HENRY II.. J.see p. 43.] 


TENRL, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and 
Aquitain, earl of Anjou; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors,:earls, barons, juſtices, 
tþeriffs, rulers, miniſters, foreſters, and all bailiffs, and faithful ſubjects, greeting. 
Know ye, that we have granted, and by this preſent eee ee for us and bur heirs, unto 
our archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, knights, freeholders, and to all of the county | 


warren of. 


warren and foreſt, in the aforeſaid warren, wherein they. may till: or plough all their lands, and cut all tices, 
their woods, and diſpoſe of the ſame at their will, without the view or contradiction of our warren- | 
ers or foreſters, and all their miniſters, and within the which na warrener or foreſter, or juſtice of 
our foreſt, ſhall or may. any thing meddle with their lands or woods; neither with their herbage, or 
hunting, or corn; neither, by any ſummons or diſtreſs, ſhall cauſe them, their heirs or ſucceſſors to 
come before our juſtices of the foreſt, or warreners, by occaſion of the lands and tenements ſituate in 
thoſe parts, where the ſaid warren was wont to be; but that they, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, and 
their lands. and tenements contained in the parts, be quit and free from all exactions, occaſions, de- - 
mands and attachments, and of all things which belong to warrens or foreſts: Wherefore we will and 
ſtedfaſtly command, that all they aforeſaid, holding lands and tenements within the ſaid parts, and 
their heirs and ſucceſſors for ever, have the aforeſaid liberties and freedoms; and that their lands 
and tenements aforeſaid be unwarrened and disforeſted for ever, and quit from all things, which either 
to warren or foreſt, warreners or foreſters, pertain, as is aforeſaid. Thy OED | 5 
Theſe being witneſs, Hubert de Burgo, &c. Given by the hand of the reverend father Richard, 
biſhop of Chicheſter, our chancellor, at Woodſtock, the eighteenth day of Auguſt, in the 
eleventh year of our reign. „ e e 
f No. XVII. 


Charter of HE NRX. III. confirming the Fee Farm of Queenhithe to the Corpora 
| Fi ITE tion . hs [See p. 46. 


EN RV, by the grace of God, king of- England, lord of Ireland, diike of Normandy and 

' Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; to all archbiſhops, biſhops, priors, earls, barons, Juſtices, ſhe- 
riffs, rulers, miniſters, and all bailiffs, and his faithful ſubjects, greeting. RE Re d 
Know ye, that we have ſeen a covenant made between Richard dn of Cornwall, our brother, 
on the one part, and the mayor and commonalty of the city of London, on the other part, in theſe 
words: in the thirtieth year of the reign of Henry, the ſon of king John, in the day of the tranſla- - 


„ 


of Middleſex, that all tlie warren of Staines, with the appurtenances, be unwarrened and disforeſted To have li- 8 
for ever, ſo that all they aforeſaid, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, * have all liberties and benefit of berty in the. 
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2 .. 42 ob os He i Ss 
SY tion of faint Edward, this covenant was made at - Weſtminſter, between the right honourable man. 
Richard earl of Cornwall, on the one part, and John Gifors, then mayor of the city of London. and 4 
the commonalty of the ſame city of London, on the other part, for and concerning certain exactions 


y * & 
: # * oy 
— * * 
— 
. * * 
% ? 2 
- 


and demands belonging to Queenhithe, of the city of Lond6n ; that is to {ay that the ſaid earl han 

' granted for him and Ris heirs, that the ſaid mayor, and all the mayors after him, and all the com. 
monalty of the ſaid city, may have and hold the ſaid Queenhithe, with all their liberties, cuſtoms, and 
other things to the ſame belonging, in fee-farm, paying therefore yearly to the ſaid earl, his heirs 
and aſſigns, fifty pounds, at two terms in the year, at Clerkenwell ; that is to ſay, at the cloſe of 


Eaſter twenty-five pounds; and in Octavis of faint Michael twenty-five pounds ;. and for the more 


ſurety thereof, to the part of the chirography remaining with the mayor and commonalty of London, 


- the fad esl hath put his ſeal ; and to the writing thereof remaining with the ſaid earl, the foreſaid 
mayor and commonalty have ſet their common feal. We therefore, allowing and approving the ſaid 
covenant, do, for us and our heirs, grant and confirm the ſame : theſe ſame being witneſſes, Ralph, 
ſon of Nicholas, Richard de Grey, Nun and William his brothers, Paul Paiur, Ralph de Waunty, 


and John Guband. x | Th Þ | 4 
Given by our hand at Windſor, the twenty ſixth day of February, in the twenty firſt year of our 
reign. EE bY . N 5 6 a | N f . : ; Yo 
88 „„ 45 N 
Sixth Charter of HENRY III, + [Seep. 48. 


Aquitain, and earl of Anjou; to his archbiſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, juſtices, ſhe- 

riffs, rulers, miniſters, and all his bailiffs, and faithful people, reeting. . . | I 

| Know ye, that we have granted, for us and our heirs, and confirmed it by this our preſent charter, 

that our mayor and citizens of London may have and hold all their liberties and free cuſtoms, which 

they had in the time of king Henry our grandfather, and which they had by charters of our anceſtors, 

kings of England, as they more freely and better had the ſame, and they moſt freely and fully have and 
11 8 Hay „„ | CIT 
Mayor tobe Alſo we have granted to the ſaid citizens, that every mayor, whom they ſhall chuſe in our city of 
8 to London, (we being not at Weltminſter) they may yearly preſent to the barons of our exchequer, that 
EY he may be admitted by them as mayor ; ſo notwithſtanding, at the next coming of us or our heirs to 
chequer. Weſtminſter or London, he be preſented to us or our heirs, and fo admitted mayor. And we will and 
71. 2» pas command, for us and our heirs, that, out of the farm of our city of London, 'there be allowed to our 
do che he ſheriff of the ſaid city yearly, in his ſaid account, ſeven pounds, at our exchequer, for the liberty of 
riffs at the St. Paul's, London: and that our ſaid citizens throughout all our dominions, as well on this fide the 
e ſea as beyond, be quit of all toll and cuſtom for ever, as in the charters of the aforeſaid kings is 
e py * granted. And we forbid, upon our forfeiture, that none preſume henceforth to vex or diſquiet the 


toll and {aid citizens, contrary to this liberty, and our grant. a No 3 
cuſſom. Theſe bein — a the reyerend father P. biſhop of Hereford : Richard, earl of Cornwall, our 
brother, Peter de Salund; John Manſel, provoſt of Beverley; Mr. William Kelken, archil. 


Coventry; Bartino d'Cryet; John d'Laflington; John d'Grey ; Henry d'Wingham; Ro- 
bert Walreand, William d'Grey ; Nicholas d' St. Mauro; William Gerumne, and others, 
Given by our hand at Windſor, the twelfth day of June, in the thirty-ſeventh year of our 


reign, - | = | | 

7 | Noe NK. 5 | 855 | 
Charter of Remiſſion granted to the Citizens by HENRY III. [See p. 5 7 
ENRY; by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Guienne; to 

—A AAA . 3 8 

\ Know ye, that in conſideration of twenty-thouſand marks, paid to us by our citizens of London, 
as an atonement for their great crimes and miſdemeanours committed againſt us, our royal conſort, 
our royal brother Richard, king of the Romans, and our dear ſon Edward: that we have and do by 
© theſe preſents remit, forgive, and acquit, for us and our heirs, the citizens of London, and their 
| heirs, of all crimes and trefpaſſes whatſoever ; and that the ſaid citizens,” as formerly, ſhall enjoy all 


H ENRY, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy, and 


Qs» - 


their rights and liberties ; and that from Chriſtmas laſt they ſhall and may receive the rents and pr g 
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fits of all their lands and tenements whatſoever : and alſo, that the ſaid citizens ſhall have all the == 
oods and chattels of Juch criminals, as have or ſhall be indicted on account of the late rebellion ;  - . 
except the goods and chattels of the perſons already mentioned, which we have given to our ſonn 
Edward; and alſo, all the lands and tenements that ſhall «cheat to us, by reaſon of the foreſaid 
rebellion. And we likewiſe grant, that all the . confined in our ſeveral priſons ſhall be diſ- | 
charged; except thoſe given as pledges to our ſon Edward for his priſoners, and thoſe for citizens that 

are fled. In witneſs whereof we have made theſe letters patents. „„ 2 . 
_ Witneſs myſelf at Northampton, the tenth day of January, in the fifticth year of our reign, _ Fog, 


, _ Eighth Chirter of HENRY Il, © '[Seep. 56.] 


TTENR , by the grace of God, king of England lord of Ireland, duke of Aquitain; to his 
H archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, ſheriffs, juſtices, rulers, miniſters, and all 
bailiffs, and his faithful ſubjects, greeting. CCC | 
Know ye, that we have granted to our citizens of London, for us and our heirs, whom of late we 
have received again into our grace and favour, after divers treſpaſſes and forfeitures of them and their 
commonalty to us made, for the which, both for life and member, and all other things belonging to 
the ſaid city, they have ſubmitted themſelves to our, will; that none of them be compelled to plead out None com 
of the walls of the ſaid city, for any thing except foreign tenures, and except our moneyers and officers, Felled to 
85 A = ; | © *2 plead out of 
and except thoſe things which ſhall happen to be done againſt our peace, which according to the com- the city, 
mon law of our realm, are wont to be determined in the parts where thoſe treſpaſſes were done; and 
except pleas concerning merchandizes, which are wont to be determined according to the law-mer- La . mer- 
chant in Boroughs and fairs, ſo yet notwithſtanding that thoſe plaints be determined in the boroughs chant. . 
and fairs, by four or hve of the id citizens of London, who ſhall be there prefent.; ſaving to us the 
amerciaments in any wiſe coming, which they ſhall faithfully anſwer. us and our heirs, upon pain of 
grievous forfeitures. 8 VUA VVV 
We have alſo granted to our ſame citizens acquital of murder in the ſaid city and in- porſoken; and acquittat 
that none of the faid citizens may wage battle; and that for the pleas belonging to the crown, chiefly.of murder, 
thoſe which may chance within the ſaid city and ſuburbs thereof, they may diſcharge themſelves *© 


— 


of the dead, for that which they ſhould have ſaid, if they had lived, it ſhall not be lawful preci ſely to the dead. 
ſwear; but inſtead and place of thoſe deceaſed, which before their deaths, to diſcharge thoſe which for 
concerning the things belonging to the crown, were called and received, there may other free and 

lawful men be choſen, TITTY do and accompliſh that without delay, which by the deceaſed ſhould 

have been done, if they had lived; and that within the walls of the city and in portſoken none may: 

take lodgings by force, or delivery of the marſnll. CR EY 

We have alſo granted to our ſaid citizens throughout all our dominions, whereſoever they come to- 

dwell with their merchandizes and things, and alſo throughout all the ſea-ports, as well on this ſide as. 


other behind the maſt, at twenty ſhillings the tun, to be paid in ſuch form: as we and our anceſtors 8 


the ſeas, or in the ports of the ſaid fea, on this {ide or beyond the ſeas, ſhall take of the men of Lon- 
don toll, or any cuſtom, contrary to this our grank (except. the aforeſaid prices) after he ſhall fail of 

right, the ſheriff may take goods therefore at London. | | SD DP 5 

We have alſo granted to them, that the huſtings might be kept in every week once the week, and Huſting 


mined, may continue till next morning, and no longer; and that right be holden to them for their 
lands and tenures within the ſame city, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid city; ſo as nevertheleſs, 
that as well foreigners as others may make their attorneys, as well in pleading as defending, as elſe- 
where in our courts; and they may not be queſtioned as miſkenning in any their pleas; that is to ſay, 
if they have not declared altogether well; and of all their debts. which were lent at London, and pro- 
miſes there made, pleas be there holden, according to the juſt and antient cuſtom, . 


1 


childwite and jereſgive, and from ſcotale; ſo that our ſheriffs of London, nor any other bailiff, ſha] 1 
not. make any ſcotale: and alſo, that the laid. citizens may juſtly have. and hold their lands, tenures Und lea 
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according to the antient cuſtom of. the ſaid city; this notwithſtanding except, that upon the graves Graves of- 


beyond the ſeas, they ſhall be free of all toll and laſtage, and of all cuſtoms, except every where our Free of toll 
due and antient cuſtom and prices of wines; that is to ſay, one tun before the maſt, and of one nd laſtager 


. . ; . . . 6 due 5 
have been accuſtomed to have the ſaid prices; and if, any in any of. our lands, on this fide or beyond to the king. 


that only by one day; or as notwithſtanding that-thoſe things within the fame day cannot be deter- once weck. 


Furthermore, we do alſo grant, toward the amendment of the aforeſaid city, that all be quit of Aequitzl eg 
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Againſt 
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| till 


may buy or ſell 
n forfeittire of 


enrelt-din ſtand bound unto them in the ſaid debts 
the exche- 


quer- 


damages, which any may have of ſuch recognizances, if the ſame happen to be falſly done under their 

A penny to names: and fo” every pound to be enrolled in the exchequer, one penny to be paid to our uſe, for the 
de paid ſor charge of ſuſtei:tation of thoſe which muſt attend to ſuch enrolling: Theſe liberties and free cuſtoms 
3 5705 5 them, to hold to them and their heirs, ſo long as they ſhall well and faithfully behave 
themſelves to us and our heirs, together with all their juſt and reaſonable cuſtoms, which in time of 

us and our predeceſſors heretofore they have had, as well for manner of 1 of their tenures, 

debts, and promiſes, as for all other cauſes whatſoever, concerning both them and the ſame city: ſo 

long as the cuſtoms be not contrary to right, law and juſtice ; ſaving in all things the liberty of the 

church of Weſtminſter to the abbots and monks of the fame place, to them granted by the charters 

pol us and our predeceſſors. kings of England: but, as touching our Jews and, merchant ſtrangers, 

and other things out of our foreſaid grant touching us or our ſaid city, We and our heirs ſhall provide 


. 


as to us ſhall ſeem expedient. | | 5 
Theſe being witneſſes; Richard king of Almain, our brother; Edward our firſt ſon; Roger of 
Mortimer; Roger de Clifford; Roger Leybourn ;-Robert Watrand ; Robert Aquiln. Mi. God- 

frey; Gifford our chancellor; Walter de Merton; John Cheſhil, archdeacon of London; John 
de la Lind; William de Aette, and others. Given by our hand at Weſtminſter, the twenty- 
ſixth day:of March, in the two and fiftieth year of our reign, _. 8 


n ep, Tb 1 | 
Charter of Confirmation of the City Privileges, by EDWARD I. [Seep. 61.] 


HEREAS our ſad citizens, by the charters of our ſaid progenitors, have been accuſtomed 
'Y hitherto to preſent every mayor, whom they have choſen in the ſaid city yearly, before the 
| barons of the exchequer, (our progenitor or we not being at Weſtminſter) that he may be admitted 
| by the ſaid baronsas mayor for us, notwithſtanding that, at the next coming, of our progenitor or of us 
Permiffion unto Weſtminſter or London, he may be preſented to our progenitors, or to us, and fo. admitted 
4 8 mayor. We, willing to ſhew more ample favour to the ſaid citizens in that behalf, do grant to them, 
to the con- for us and our heirs ; the mayor of the ſaid city, when he ſhall be choſen by the ſaid citizens, we, and 
Rable of the our heirs, and our barons, not being at Weſtminſter or at London, they may or ſhall be preſented or 
* af admitted to and by the conſtable of our Tower of London yearly, im ſuch ſort as before” they were 
the ic ing and wont to be preſented and admitted; ſo as nevertheleſs, that, at the next coming of us or our heirs to 
barons. Weſtminſter or London, the ſaid mayor be preſented to us or our heirs, and admitted for mayor. 
Citizens a- And alſo, we have granted for us and our heirs, to our ſaid citizens, that they and their ſucceſſors, 
quirted of citizens of the ſaid city, be for ever quit and free of pannage, pontage and murage throughout all the 
. Ss and realm, and all our dominions: and that the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, as often as it ſhall happen them 
murage. to be amerced in our court for any offence, they ſhall be amerced according to the meaſure 
| A uy quantity of the offence, as other the ſheriffs of our ſaid realm have been amerced for the like 
'3 oftence. a | ö | 65-6 | ESTES OS AI ITC 8 
. Wherefore we will, and ſtraightly charge and command, for us and our heirs, that the faid 
Citizens to Citizens and their ſucceſſors have all the liberties, freedoms, quittals and free cuſtoms aforeſaid, and 


F 


enjoy their them may or ſhall uſe according to our confirmation, renovation, and grants aforeſaid, for ever; 


liberties and 62 
"ms a8 by the aforeſaid charter (amongſt other things) more fully appeareth. 
: _ 1288 45 which-the king certified by the following brief to his officers of the exchequer : | Edward 
8 n | | | . Y 97 | CE war 47 
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| "A FER SN 2D51-3X;. 5 [ 
Edward, by the grace of God, &. to his treaſurers and. barons. of the exchequer, Greeting. 
Whereas, for the good ſervice that our beloved Citizens of London have hitherto done us, by our excbequer. 
letters patents we have rendered and reftor-d to the ſame our foreſaid city, together with the mayoralty, TW} | þ 
all their liberties (which city, mayoralty and liberties we have long ſince cauſed to be taken in our gon of ile 
hands) to be had and held to the ſame citizens, according to their will, as freely and intirely as they mayor, 
had and held them on the day.of the ſaid taking them away, as is contained more fully in our ſaid 
letters: we command you, that ye permit the ſame citizens to uſe and enjoy the liberties which they 
have-reaſonably uſed on the day of the foreſaid taking, before you in the exchequer beforeſaid, accord- 
ing the tenor of our foreſaid letters. | ; e 


itnefs myſelf at York, the eight- and-twentieth day of May, in the ſix-and-twentieth year of our 


— 


reign. 2 
Coyſtitutions for the regular Government of the City; granted by EDw ARP II. 
e j —8 


For the citizens of London, concerning new articles then made to be obſerved. 
The king, to all whom, &c. greeting. | oh 


NOW ye, that whereas our beloved and faithful the mayor and aldermen, and other,citizens Artict-s of 


of our city of London, had lately ordained and appointed among themſelves, for the bettering 2grcement 
| - . 1 h 2 ; 3 for the com- 
of the ſame city, and for the common benefit of ſuch as dwell in that city, and reſort to the ſame, 


| | | fing dif- 
certain things to be in the ſame city perpetually obſerved and had, inſtantly beſeeched, that we would — ſora 


take care to accept and confirm the ſame. the city. 


We having ſeen certain letters, patentwiſe, ſigned with the common ſeal of that city, and the ſeal 
of the office of the mayoralty of that city, upon the premiſes, and to us exhibited, have cauſed certain 
articles to be choſen out of the foreſaid letters, and cauſed them in ſome things to be corrected, as they 
are underneath inſerted, viz. | | | DR: 1 95 

1. That the mayor and ſheriffs of the ſame city be elected by the citizens of the ſaid city, according Mayor to be 
to the tenor of the charters of our progenitors, heretofore kings of England, made to them thence, 2 ; 
and no otherwiſe, * SH | | | 5 | PEERS Te af 

2. That the mayor remain only one year together in his mayora'ty. 9 5 . 
| 5 Us, the ſheriffs have but two clerks and two ſerjeants ; and that they take ſuch for which they 
will anſwer, | . F YR | | 

4. That the mayor have no other office belonging to the city, but the office of mayoralty ; nor to 
draw to_himſelf the ſheriffs plea in the chamber of London, nor hold other pleas than thoſe the mayor, 
according to antient cuſtom, .ought to hold. 1 | 


5. That the aldermen be removed from year to year, on St. Gregory's day, and not re- elected; and Aldermen 
others choſen by the ſame wards. | | | | to be annu- 


6. That tallages or aids henceforth-to be aſſeſſed for the king's buſineſs, or for the ſtate and benefit U elected, 


— 


of the city, after they ſhall be aſſeſſed by the men of the wards elected and deputed for this, be not 3 5 


increaſed or heightened but by the common conſent of the mayor and commonalty. And that the 
money coming from theſe * and aids be delivered into the cuſtody of four honeſt men, com- 
moners of the city, to be choſen by the commonalty, to be further delivered by the teſtimony of the 
ſaid four men; ſo that they may inform the commonalty to what profit, and for what uſes, thoſe mo- 
. Mes go. - | F: | | | | | 1 5 7 
7. That no ſtranger be admitted into the freedom of the city in the huſting; and that no inhabi- stranger 
tant, and eſpecially Engliſh merchant, of ſome myſtery or trade, be admitted into the freedom of how to de 
the city, unlefs by ſurety of fix honeſt and ſufficjent men of that myſtery or trade he ſhall be of, who 48 ra 
is ſo to be admitted into the freedom; which fix men may undertake for him, of keeping the city 
indemnified in that behalf. And that the ſame form of ſurety be obſerved of ſtrangers to be admitted 
into the freedom in the huſting, if they be of any certain myſtery or trade. And if they are not of 
ſome certain myſtery, then that they be not admitted into the freedom, without the aſſent of the 
commonalty. And that they who have been taken into the freedom of the city (fince we undertook 
the government of our realm) contrary to the forms preſcribed ; and they wha have gone contrary to 
their oath in this behalf, or contrary to the ftate of the city, and are thereof lawfully convicted, 
loſe the freedom of the ſaid city. ö 3 
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c c 3 
aving always, that concerning apprentices the antient manner and form of the ſaid city * 


obſerd . | |; 58 WE is 
8. That each year in the ſame city, as often as need ſhall be, inquiry be made, if any of the free. 


dom of the ſame city exerciſe merchandizes in the city, of the goods of others not of the ſame free. 


dom, by calling thoſe goods their own, contrary to their oath, and contrary to the freedom of the 


ſaid city ; and they that are lawfully convicted thereof, to loſe the freedom of the ſaid City, 
6. That all and every one being in the liberty of the ſaid city, and that would enjoy the liberties 


Scot and lot and free cuſtoms of the ſaid city, be in lot and ſcot, and partake of all burthens for maintaining the 
to be paid by ſtate of the ſaid city, and the freedom thereof, according to the oath they have taken, when they were 


all freemen. - mitted into their freedom; and whoſo will not, to loſe his freedom. | 


EY 


Nonrefident 10. And that all ang every one, being of the freedom of the city, and living without the city, and 


freemen to 


1 ga and ſcot with the commoners of the ſaid city, for their merchandizes, or elſe to be removed from their 


pay ſcot an 


goods. 
Common 


ſeal how to 


that either by themſelves, or by their ſervants, exerciſe their merchandizes within the city, be in lot 


regen. = | 88 
IT. And that the common ſeal of the city remain in the cuſtody, of two aldermen and two others 


commoners, to be choſen for this purpoſe by the commoners; and that that ſeal be not denied, nei- 


F poor nor rich commoners, when they ſhall need it; yet ſo that they reaſonably prove the cauſe 


uſed. 


Weights 
and ſcales, 


Sheriffs 
; deputies. 


Non free - 
Men not to 


ſell by retail 


Brokers. 


\ 
4 


Non free - 


men to pay 


taxes, 


Common 


ſerjeant and execution, unleſs « 


common 


clerk. 


Fees. 


Aldermento 
be taxed as 
other citi- 
Lens. 


7 
. 


= . — 


merchants of the myſt 


[EI — — 
PPP — — 2 


of their demand: and that for the putting to of the ſeal nothing be taken. And that the giving of 
Judgments in the courts of the city, and eſpecially after the verdicts of inquiſition taken, in caſes 
where inquiſitions have been taken, be not deferred, unleſs difficulty intervene, And if difficulty 
intervene by reaſon of this, giving judgment ſhall not be put off beyond the third court. 8 
12. That weights and ſcales of merchandizes to be weighed between merchants and merchants, 
the iſſues coming of which belong to the commonalty of the ſaid city, remain in the cuſtody of honeſt 
and ſufficient men of the fame city, expert in that office, and as yet to be choſen by the commonal:y, 
to be kept at the will of the ſame commonalty; and that they be by no means committed to others 


% 


5 than thoſe ſo to be choſen. 


13. That the ſheriffs for the time being commit toll, and other cuſtoms belonging to their farm, 
and other publick offices belonging to them, and to be exerciſed by others, to ſufficient men, for 
whom they will anſwer, and not commit them to others. And if any deputed by the ſaid ſheriffs to 
any of the aforeſaid offices, take undue cuſtom, or carry himſelf otherwiſe in that office than he ought, 
and is thereupon convicted at the ſuit of the complainant, let him be removed from that office, and 
puniſhed according to his demerits. : 5 | | 

14. Merchants who are not of the freedom of the city, not to ſell, by retail, wines or other wares, 
within the city or ſuburbs. _ NEE . | . | = | 
T5. That there be no brokers hereafter in the city of any merchandizes, unleſs elected to this by 
' eries, in which the brokers themſelves may have to exerciſe their offices; and at 
leaſt of this to make oath before the mayor. „ pogE ern; 7 88 

16. That the common harbourers in the city and ſuburbs, althaugh they are not of the freedom of 
the ſame, be partakers of the contingent burdens for maintaining the. ſaid city, according to the ſtate 
of it, as long as they ſhall be ſo common harbourers, as other like dwellers in the city and ſuburbs 
ſhall partake, on account of thoſe dwellings. Saving always, that the merchants of Gaſcoign, and 
other foreigners, may, one with another, inhabit and he harboured in the ſaid city, as hitherto they 
have boy to do. ; ents 3 | I ; 3 

17. That the keeping the bridge of the ſaid city, and the rents and profits belonging to that bridge, 
be committed to be kept to two honeſt and ſufficient men of the city, other than the aldermen, to be 
choſen to this by the commonalty, at the will of the ſaid commonalty, and not to others; and who 
may anſwer thereupon to the ſaid commonatty. — | "ag; | | 

18. That no ſefjeant of the chamber of Guyhald take fee of the commonalty of the city, or do 

ne choſen for this by the commonalty of the city; and that the chamberlain, com- 
mon clerk and toda ferjeant be choſen by the commonalty of the city, and be removed according 
to the will of the ſame city. k | | : 5 

19. And that the mayor and recorder, and the foreſaid chamberlain and common clerk, be content 
with their fees antiently appointed and paid on account of their offices, and take not other fees for the 
aboveſaid offices. 5 | 8 | VF 5 

20. That the goods of the aldermen, in aids, tallages and other contributions, concerning the ſaid 
city, be taxed by the men of the wards in which thoſe aldermen abide, as the goods of other citizens, 


by the ſaid ds, | 
y aid wards, 8 : Which 
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approve and ratify ; and we yield and | Sa Boing for us and our heirs, as much as in us is, to the 
foreſaid citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors in the foreſaid city and ſuburbs, for the common profit of 
' thoſe that inhabit therein, and. reſort thither, to obtain the ſame, and to be obſeryed perpe- 
tually. F | | NAP | : | v4 . | > 3 . e 
| SET we willing to ſhew ampler grace to the mayor, aldermen and citizens, at their requeſt, 
have granted to them, for us and our heirs, that the mayor, aldermen, citizens and commonalty of the 
commoners of the city, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, for the neceſſities and profits of the ſame city, 
may, among themſelves, of their common aſſent, aſſeſs tallages upon their own goods within that city, 4. 
as well upon the rents as other things, and as well upon the myſteries as any other way, as they ſhall 5 
ſee expedient, and levy them, without incurring the danger bf us or our heirs, or our miniſters whom- | 
ſoever. And that the money coming from ſuch tallages remain in the cuſtody of four honeſt and law- 
ful men of the ſaid city, to be choſen to this by the commonalty, and be laid out, of their cuſtody, 
for the neceſſities and profits of the ſaid city, and not otherwiſe. In witneſs whereof, &, - 
' Witneſs the king, at York, the eighth day of June, eee 


255 8 5 Vs. Nil „ 
Charter of EpwAR D II. exempting the Citizens of London from Levies of Men 
for carrying on War out of the City. [See p. 65.] 


Ee 


* 


| DWARD, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain; to 

a all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. | oe Eo rig LL IS £0 
Know ye, that whereas the mayor and the good men of the city of London have of late thankfully - 

done us aid of armed footmen at our caſtle of pt in our county of Kent; and alſo aid of like 

armed men now going with us through divers parts of our realm for divers caules ; we, willing to provide 

for the indemnity of the ſaid mayor and men of our city of London in this behalf, have granted to 

them for us and our heirs, that the ſaid aids, to us ſo thankfully done, ſhall not be prejudicial to the 

faid mayor and good men, their heirs and ſucceſſors, nor ſhall they be drawn into conſequent for time 

to come. In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patente. 

_- Witneſs myſelf at Aldermanſton, the twelfth day of December, in the fafteenth year of aur reign. 


. 
* 


No. XXIV. 3 


%. 


Firſt Charter of EpwAax III. granted by Conſent of Parliament. [See p. 67.] 
S WAR D, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 


tain; to his archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, priors, earls, barons, juſtices, ſheriffs, rulers, mini- 

ſters, and other his bailiffs and faithful ſubjects, greeting. 5 M 5 
Know Rye, that we for the bettering of our city of p46. IN and for the good and laudable ſervice 

which our beloved mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the ſaid city heretofore have often done to us 

and our progenitors, with the aſſent of the aforeſaid earls, barons, and all the commonalty of our realm, 

being called to this our preſent, parliament at Weſtminſter, have granted, and by this our charter, 

for us and our heirs, confirmed to the citizens of the aforeſaid city, the liberties here underwritten, to 

have and to hold to them and their heirs and ſucceſſors for ever. BEE: 1 | 

Firſt, whereas in the great charter of the liberties of England it is contained, that the city of Lon- Liberties 

don have all their ancient liberties and cuſtoms ; and the ſame citizens, at the time of the making of 82nted by 


the charter, from the time of St. Edward the king and Confeſſor, and William the Conqueror, and 3 


* 


genitors, as without charter by ancient cuſtom, whereupon in divers the circuits, and other the 
courts of our ſaid progenitors, as well by judgments as by ſtatutes, were invaded, and ſome of them 
adjudged; we will and grant, for us and our heirs, that they may have the liberties according to the 
form of the above-ſaid'great charter; and that impediments and uſurpations to them in that behalf 
made ſhall be revoked and annulled. | Res ne | 


- 


the gaol-delivery of Newgate, and be named in every commiſſion thereof to be made; and that the DEW 


5 H2 0 2 85 . ſal 17. 4 


M7 


Which articles, as they are above expreſſed, and the matters contained in the ſame, we accept, —— | 


of othes our pregenitors, had divers liberties and cuſtoms, as well by the charters of thoſe our pro- confirm:d. 


We have further granted, for us and our heirs, to the ſaid citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors afore- Mayormade 
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faid, that themayor of the aforeſaid city, which for time ſhall be one of the juſtices to be aſſigned of one of the 
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a citizens may have infangtheft and outfangtheft, and chattels of felons, of all thoſe- which ſhall be 


adjudged before them within the liberties of the ſame city, and of all being of the liberty aforeſaid, at 
the aforeſaid gaol to be adjudged. T8 . Tg 8 
To held the And whereas alſo, by the charters of our progenitors, it was granted to the ſame citizens, that th 


| ſheriff wic%s ſhould hold the ſheriffwicks of London and Middleſex, for three hundred pounds yearly, to be paid 
or at our Deere and they are charged with the payment of four hundred pounds yearly, every 


ſex, at zool. year to be paid at our exchequer, for the ſheriffwicks, contrary to the form of the ſaid charters : 
per annume * We will and grant, for us and our heirs, that the ſaid citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, ma 
- henceforth the aforeſaid ſheriffwicks hold for three hundred pounds yearly, to be yearly paid at our 
exchequer, according to the tenor of the aforeſaid charters ; and that they may be from henceforth 
"acquitted of the ſaid hundred pounds. | 
To be- Furthermore, we haye granted, for us and our heirs, to the ſaid cit : us, that their heirs and ſuc- 
queath in .ceffors may bequeath their tenements within the liberties of the afu;ciaid city, as well in mortmain as 


mit gain. © - * * | 
in other manner, as of ancient time they kave been accuſtomed to do. 


Sheriffs to And whereas in a certain charter of the lord Edward, late king of England, our father, to the ſaid. 


be amerced citizens made (amongſt other things) it is contained, that the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, as often as they 


asothere- ſhall happen to be amerced for any offence in the court, ſhall be amerced according to the meaſure and 


riff; en this ge . ; . 
$de Trent. quantity of their offence, as other the ſheriffs of our realm were wont to be amerced for like offences; 


and the ſheriffs of the aforeſaid city, after the making of that charter, were otherwiſe: amerced for the 


efcape of thieves, than other ſheriffs were on this ſide Trent for ſuch-like eſcapes, were amerced only, 


as it is ſaid, one hundred ſhillings. _ ESSE, 5 
Me will and grant, for us and our heirs, that the ſheriffs of the ſame 7195 which for the time ſhall 


be in no wiſe amerced or charged for the eſcape of thieves, in any otherwiſe than as other the ſheriff; 


on this ſide Trent; and that the aforeſaid citizens ſhall not be charged for the{cuſtody of thoſe that fly 
to the churches within the aforeſaid liberty, for to have immunities, ctherwiſe than of old hath been 


accuſtomed to be charged ; any thing in the laſt circuit at the Tower of London made or adjudged. 


notwithſtanding. 


May take And that the ſaid citizens may remove and take away all the wears in the waters of Thames and 
Fun Medway, and may have the punifhments thereof to us belonging. | | 


Me:chant Alſo we will and command ftreightly, that all merchant ffrangers, coming to England, ſhall (dl 


ftrangers to their wares and merchandizes within forty days after their coming thither; and ſhall continue and board 
_ Eelitheir with free hoſts of the ſaid city, and other cities and towns in England, without any houſholds or ſocie- 


wares with- 


in forty days ties by them to be kept. . 


And alſo we will and grant, for us and our heirs, that the marſhal, ſteward or clerk of the mar- 


ket-of our houſhold, may not fit from henceforth within the liberty of the aforeſaid city, nor exerciſe 


No citizen any office there, nor any way draw. any citizen of the ſaid city to. plead without the liberties of 


obliged to the (aid city, of any thing that happen within the liberties of the ſame; and that no eſcheator, or 
plead with- a Y | 9 1 | ; Tg 
out the city. other officers, may, from henceforth, exerciſe the office of eſcheator within the liberties of the ſaid 


Mayor to be city: but that the mayor of the ſaid eity for the time being may do the office of the eſcheator with- 


| eſcheator. in the ſaid liberty; ſo as always he take his oath that he exerciſe the ſaid office, and that he anſwer 


dy tern thereof to us and our heirs, as he ought to do. And that the ſaid citizens, from henceforth ſhall 


pelled to war not be compelled to 7 or ſend to war out of the ſaid city. And that the conſtable of the tower of 


out ofthe London for the time being ſhall not make any prizes, by land or by water, of victual or other thing 


| Eolaable of whatſoever, of the men of the ſaid city, nor of any other coming towards the ſaid city, or going 
| the Tower thence; neither ſhall or may arreſt, or cauſe to be arreſted, the ſhips or boats bringing victuals, or o- 


not to arreſt ther ſuch-like goods, to or from the ſaid city. 


— 


iber, And foraſmuch as the citizens, in all good fairs of England, were wont to have among themſelves 


May hold a | | . 0 | : . : 
— of be keepers to hold the pleas touching the citizens of the aid city aſſembling at the ſaid fairs: We will 


_ powderinall and grant, as much as in us is, that the ſame citizens may have ſuch-like keepers, to. hold ſuch pleas 


Fairs. OE Nt covenants, as of ancient time they had, except the pleas of land and of the crown. 


' Sheriffs Furthermore, we grant for us and our heirs, that the ſheriffs of the ſaid city for the time being 
det cam“ ſhall not be compelled 


ee to take any oath at our exchequer, but upon the yielding up of their accounts. 
ke an Alſo, whereas the ſaid citizens, in the circuit of Henry Stanton, and his. fellow- juſtices of the lord 
oath, ex- Edward, late king of England, our father's laſt circuit at the Tower of London, were compelled, 


| NO contrary to their ancjent cuſtoms, to claim their liberties and free cuſtoms, and thereupon did claim 
3 P divers liberties, by the charters of our ſaid progenitors, and of other their liberties and free cuſtoms, of 


unt. old uſe and cuſtom ; which ſaid claims do as yet hang before us undecided : 


— 
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| EEE ND FS. „ 
We will and grant, for us and our heirs, that the ſame citizens, their heirs and ſucceſſors, may 8 15 
gzvye the liberties and free cuſtoms, and may uſe them, as of old ti me they were wont; and that they ties aowed _ 
may record their ſaid liberties and free cuſtoms before us, our juſtices, and other miniſters whatſoever, to be recar- - 
in loch ſort as they were wont to do before the ſaid circuit; notwithſtanding that the ſaid citizens in the ed, 
faid circuit were impeached upon ſome like record and liberties and free cuſtoms aforeſaid ;” and alſo 
notwithſtanding any ſtatutes or judgments made or publiſhed to the contrary, And that to the al- 
lowance of their charters to be had before us in our exchequer, and other pleas whatſoever, one writ 
ſhall ſuffice in all pleas for every king's time. And that no ſummons, attachments, or executions be No ſum- 
made by any of the offiters whatſoever of us or our heirs, by writ, or without writ, within the liber- 1 Ke. 
ty of the ſaid city ; but 705 by the miniſters of the ſaid city. And that the ſheriffs of the ſame offcels. 
city (which ſhall be towards the aid of the fame of that city) may lawfully have the forfeitures of Sheriffs to 
vyictuals, and other things and merchandizes, according to the tenor of the charter thereof made to haue forfei- 
x _ PEE | ou f | | ture of vice 
the ſaid citizens, and thall not be debarred thereof hereafter, contrary to the tenor of the ſame tuals, &:. 
charter, w „ | e | |: „„ 
And that the ſame citizens, in the circuits of the juſtices, from henceforth ſitting at the tower of To be gui- 
London, ſhall be guided by the ſame laws and cull, whereby they were guided in the circuits 94 by the 
: . | 0 5 | 8 las of 
holden in the time of lord John and Henry, ſometime kings of England, and other our progenitors 


$00 . . | p . VEE LAS ** king * 
and if any thing in the laſt circuit was done or attempted, contrary to their liberties and free cuſtoms, and 1 


* 


we will not that they be prejudicial to them, but that they may be guided as of old time they were. Heny. _ 
— : LY | .* 0 | . A To be taxes. 
We have alſo granted, for us and our heirs, that the ſame citizens, from henceforth, in and to- ed as ether. 
wards ſubſidies, grants and contributions whatſoever, to be made to the uſe of us or our heirs, ſhall commoners,. 
be taxed and contributory with the commonalty of our realm, as common perſons, and not as men | 
of the city. And that they be quit of all other tallages. And that the liberties of the ſaid city ſhall Liberties 
not be taken into the hands of us or our heirs, for any perſonal treſpaſs, or judgment of any miniſter ee, 
of the ſaid city. Neither ſhall a keeper i the ſaid city for that occaſion be deputed; but the ſame e wot 
miniſter ſhall be puniſhed according to the quality of his offence. _ „ treſpaſs, 
And that no purveyor and taker, officer and other miniſter of us and our heirs, or of any other, ſhall King's pur- 
make any prices in the ſaid city, or without, of the goods of the citizens of the fame city, contrary to their veyors not 
1 leaſt leſs immediately they make d nt for the ſ or elſ h ſpite there- peut, 
will and pleaſure, unleſs immediately they make due payment for the ſame, or elſe may have reſpite there- the | 
l f . , | q „ 5 dE Rs | ale of 
of, with the good-will of the ſeller. And that no price be made of the wines of thoſe citizens, by any citizens + 
the officers of us or our heirs, or otherwiſe againſt their wills; that is to ſay, of one tun before the goods, &,. 


maſt, and another behind it, nor by any other means; but ſhall be quit thereof for ever. 


* 


Furthermore, we forbid, that any officer of us or our heirs ſhall merchandize by himſelf or others 

within the ſaid city, or without, of any thing touching their offices. | 1 

Alſo we grant, that the lands and tenements (lying without) of the ſaid citizens, which have 

deen, or hereafter ſhall be miniſters.of. the ſaid city, be bound to keep the ſaid city harmleſs againſt 

us and our heirs, of thoſe things which concern their offices, as their tenements be within the ſaid 

city; and that no market from henceforth ſhall be granted by us or our heirs, to any within ſeven No market 
miles in circuit of the ſaid city. And that all inquiſitions, from henceforth to be taken by our juſtices to be kept 
or miniſters of the ſaid city, ſhall be taken in St. Martin's-le-Grand, in London, and not elſewhere ; * 
except the inquiſitions to be taken in the circuits at the tower of London, and for the gaol-delivery at of London. 
Niewꝛgate; and that none of the freemen of the ſaid city ſhall be impleaded or troubled at our exche- | 
quer, or elſewhere by bill, except it be by thoſe things which touch us or our heirs. | | 
Wherefore we will and ftreightly command, for us and our heirs, that the ſaid citizens, their heirs 

and ſucceſſors, have all their liberties and free cuſtoms, and the ſame may uſe and enjoy for ever, in 

form aforeſaid. | > . SI | f SS 

Theſe being witneſſes, W. archbiſhop of Canterbury, J. biſhop of Ely, our chancellor, and 

others. Given at Weſtminſter the ſixth of March, in the firſt year of our reign. 
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Second Charter of Epwarp III. granting the Bailiwick of Southwark to the- 11 
1 Citizens of London. [See p. 67.]. 0 


bl 


F NW ARD, by the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and: duke of Aquitainz 
1. to all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. 3 + BE 
Know ye, that whereas our well-beloved, the citizens of the city of London, by their petition ex= 
kidited. before us and our council, in our preſent parliament at Weſtminſter aſſembled, have given 
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fringement of the ſaid charter, or of any article therein contained, or of the ancient! 


__ **Know ye, that we being worthily careful of the con 


3 + Pp P B N LF ** 5 


rm us to underſtand, that felons, thieves, and other malefaftors, and diſturbers of the peace, who, in 
| : «V9 


the ſaid city and elſewhere, have committed manſlaughters, robberies, and divers other felonies, pri 


vily departing from the ſaid city, after thoſe. felonies committed, into the village of Southwark # 
they cannot be attached by the miniſters of the ſaid city, and there are openly received : and ſo for = 
fault of due puniſhment are more bold to commit ſuch felonies : and they have beſeeched 5 e- 


e . . r : | th | 
the confirmation of our peace within the ſaid city, bridling the naughtineſs of the ſaid male 2 ya 
we would grant unto them the ſaid village, to have to them, their heirs and ſucceſſors, for ever, for 


the farm and rent therefore yearly due to us, to be yearly paid at our exchequer: We, having con- 


ſideration to the premiſes, with the aſſent of the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty, being in our 


preſent parliament aforeſaid, have granted, for us and our heirs, to the ſaid citizens, the faid village 


of Southwark, with the appurtenances, to have and to hold, to them and their heirs and ſucceſſors 
7 


citizens of the ſame city, of us and our heirs for ever, to pay to us by the year, at the exchequer of 
us and our heirs for ever, at the accuſtomed times, the farms therefore due and accuſtomed : In wir. 


neſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter 
the ſixth day of March, in the firſt year of our reign. | 4a 

Ne 5 No. iI. | AE, 
Third Charter of EpwWwARD IN. [See p. 68.] 


= 


| E D WAR, by the grace of God, king of England, Jord of Ireland, and duke of Aquitain, to 
DM 


all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. 
now ye, whereas in our parliament at York holden the morrow after the aſcenſion of our Lord, 
in the ninth year of our reign, it was enacted, That all merchant ſtrangers and Engliſh-born, and 


every of them, of what eſtate or condition ſoever » who, would buy or ſell corn, wine, powderable 
wares, fiſh or other victuals, wool, cloth, wares, or other vendible things whatſoever, whereſoerer 


they were, either in cities, towns, boroughs, ports of the ſea, fairs, markets, or other places in 
the realm, whether within liberties or without, might, without impediment, freely ſell the ſame vic- 
tuals or wares, to whom they would, as well to foreigners, as Engliſh-born ; the enemies to us and 


our realm only excepted, notwithſtanding of the charters of liberties to, any cities or places aforeſaid, 


granted to the contrary, or cuſtom or Judgment upon the ſaid charters, as in the foreſaid ſtate is 
more plainly contained; yet nevertheleſs, becauſe in the ſtatutes, as well in our ſaid parliament, as in 
other parliaments of our progenitors, ſometimes kings of England, made by us and our progenitors, 
with the common conſent of the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty of our realm, it was grant- 


ed and eſtabliſhed, that the great charter of the liberty of England, in all and ſingular its articles, 


ſhould be maintained and firmly obſerved. | | | 
And in the ſame charter, among other things, it is contained, the city of London may have its an- 


cient liberties and free cuſtoms unhurt ; and it hath been the intent and meaning, as well of us as our 
progenitors, and yet is, that the ſaid great charter, in all the articles thereof, may be ſtill obſerved; 


and that by pretext of the ſaid ſtatute, or any other, nothing ſhall be done to the prejudice or in- 

iberties or cu- 
ſtoms of the ſaid city may be anjuſtly burthened; touching their ſaid liberties and free 7 4 con- 
trary to ſuch intent, with the conſent of the prelates, earls, and barons, aſſiſtant with us in this our 


parliament. | | ; | ; 8 | 
Have granted, for us and our heirs, that the citizens of the ſaid city, their heirs. and ſucceſſors, 
may have all their liberties and free cuſtoms unhurt and whole, as before theſe times they more fully 


had the ſame; the foreſaid ſtatute for the ſaid merchants, made to the hurt of the liberties and cuſtoms 


of the ſaid city, notwithſtanding. * : h 5 
8 : letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſt⸗ 


In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our | A 
minſter, the twenty-fixth day of March, in the eleventh year of our reign. 
No. XXVII. . 

Fourth Charter of EDWARD III. I d8ee p. 70. 


DP DWAR D, by the grace of God, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to 
, whom theſe our letters ſhall come, greeting. | 7 * 
0 


ſervation and increaſe of the name and h 5 
e ſal 


of our city of London, and at the ſupplication of the mayor, ſheriffs, and commonalty of th ay 
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king of England, our father, | | 
' firmed to the citizens of the ſaid city of London, for the amendment and common profit of them that 
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| 4 to us humbly made, will and grant for us and our heirs, that the ſerjeants appointed to bear the © 


s in our ſaid city may lawfully carry them of $919 or ſilver, or ſilvered or garniſhed with the Mayor's _ 


city, and in the ſuburbs of the ſame, and in the ſerjeants to 
| carry 1naces 


mace * % . 
ſign of our arms, or others, ey where in the ſaid 


county © 


perſons, when we or any of us ſhall come to the ſaid city, and alſo in Feen with us, or ny, Eg 
us, when we ſhall depart from the ſaid ey as alſo in the preſence of us, our mother, or conſort, | 
or our children, when the ſaid mayor, or ſheriffs, or aldermen of the ſaid city, or any of them, ſhall 

come to us or our heirs, at or without the command or warning of us,. or any of us; and as often . 
as it ſhall happen any. of the ſaid ſerjeants to be ſent to foreign Hee. and without the city; to do 
their offices at the command of us, or of the mayor and ſheriffs aforeſaid, Gay, may lawfully carry 

d coming publicly, as our own ſerjeants at arms, attending our preſence, do carry their 
any ordinance or commandment made to the contrary notwithſtanding. Ck HY 
In witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſt-- 
minſter, the tenth. day of June, in the twenty-cighth year of our reign of England, and of France 


the fifteenth. | | | 

1 + 157000 ENTS.” „ 
: Fifth Charter of Epwarp III. (Seep.,73.): 
FDWAR D, by the grace of God, king of England and F rance, and lord of Ireland, to all 


men to whom we ſend, greeting. Among other articles which our lord Edward, ſome time 
the year of his reign XII. by his letters patents hath granted and con- 


* 


4 


* 
4 


qwell in the ſame city, and of them that repair thereto. In the ſame letters it is contained, that the 
aldermen of the foreſaid city, that every year they be removed on the day of St. Gregory, by the 
commonalty. of the ſaid city, and that they ſo removed be not choſen again the next year enſuing; 
but, inſtead of them that have been removed, others be choſen by the ſame wards from which ſuch : 
aldermen were removed, as in the fame letters plainly it is contained; concerning which, on the part 
of the commonalty of the foreſaid city, by their petition before us in our great council, now again . 
aſked, to us meekly it is beſought, that ſince divers opinions and divers ſtrifes have been ſprung be- 
tween the aldermen and the commonalty of the ſaid city upon the removing of aldermen, for the 
wrong interpretation of words in the foreſaid articles contained, that is to ſay, that the foreſaid alder- 
men affirm, that by the two words, v:z. /int amobiles per communitatem, &c. i. e. let them be removed 
by the commonalty,. they wot not to be removed from the office of aldermanſhip, without ſufficient <« 
reaſon, or ſome notorious offence to be found in them. But others of the. ſaid citizens being of a 


' contrary opinion, and willing to aboliſh this article, they have beſought vs to explain the. ſaid arti- 
cle, ſo as to remove all doubt about the premiſes: We being willing, as much as lieth in us, to 


contribute to the peace and tranquillity of the ſaid mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, and their 
ſucceſſors, henceforward, concerning the interpretation of the ſaid article, do, by and with the ad- - 
vice of our ſaid council, declare, that all and every alderman of the ſaid city, every year, for ever, 
on the feaſt of St Gregory the pope, from the office of an alderman utterly and preciſely: ſhall ceaſe, 
and ſhall not be choſen again; but that, inſtead of thoſe removed, other aldermen ſhall be choſen ]. 
every year, for ever, out of the diſcreet. citizens of good fame, by the ſaid wards from which the 
faid aldermen were removed... | | | ot | 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſt- - 
minſter, the twelfth day of November, the fiftieth year of our.reign in England, and.the thirty- 
fix over France. N ; , | | 
Sixth Charter of EpwARD III. (See p. 73.) 
DWAR D, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to whom theſe letters ſnlall! 
4 come, greeting. TEE. | „ | 5 
Know ye, that whereas among other liberties granted to the citizens of our city of London, by 


the charters of our progenitors, ſometime kings of England, which we have confirmed, and by ours, 
s | 8 | — - it 2 


1 


— 
* 


»' 


| f Middleſex, and other places to the liberties of the ſaid city appertaining ; and alſo without „ 
he ſaid city to meet with us, our mother, conſort, or the children of us or our heirs, or other royal ſilver. 
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792 A N 
Merchegt it hath been granted unto them, that all merchant ſtrangers coming England, ſhall remain at board 
ſt:angers to with the free hoſts of the city aforeſaid, and of other cities and towns in England, without keeping an 
board with houſes or ſocieties by themſelves; and that there ſhould be no brokers of any merchandizes from hence 
K forth, unleſs they were choſen thereunts by the merchants in the myſteries in which the ſaid brokers 
kers ſhould exerciſe their offices, and thereuporr at the leaſt do take their oaths: before the mayor of the ſaid city. 
act for mer- And alſo, that the merchants who are not of the freedom of the ſaid city, ſhould not ſel] by retail an be 
2 wines or othe, wares within the ſaid city, or the ſuburbs thereof. And now our well-beloved ſubject, 
ers to ſell the mayor, aldermen and other citizens of the ſaid city, have humbly beſeeched us and our council in 
by retail. the laſt parliament by their petition exhibited in theſe words: . | 
City peti- To our lord the king and his good council, your liege ſubjects the mayor, aldermen, and common. 
er bed, alty of the city of London ſhew, That whereas they have often ſued in divers parliaments to 7 
ment. conſideration how that they are impoveriſhed and undone, by reaſon their liberties by him and his pro- 
99 genitors to them granted are reſtrained, and great part taken away; and now at the laſt parliament 
held at Weſtminſter, it was anſwered to them, That they ſhould declare their priefs ſpecially, and 
they ſhould have good remedy therefore : 'of which griefs Wg divers others) theſe be; that eye. 
ry ſtranger might dwell in the ſaid city, and keep a houſe, and be a broker, and fell and buy all 
manner of 'merchandizes by retail; and one ſtranger to fell to another to ſell again, to the great in- 
hancing the prices of merchandizes, and a cauſe to make them remain there more than forty days; 
whereas, in time paſt, no merchant ſtranger might uſe any of theſe points, contrary to the franchiſes 
of the ſaid city before theſe times had and uſed: By which grievance the merchants of the ſaid city 
are greatly impoveriſhed, and the navy impaired, and the privities of the land by the ſaid ſtrangers 
diſcovered to our enemies by ſpies and other ſtrangers into theſe houſes received, ' 
May it therefore pleaſe your majeſty and council to ordain in this parliament, that the merchant 
ſtrangers may be reſtrained in the points aforeſaid, and the mayor, dermen, and commons in the 
ſaid city may enjoy the ſaid franchiſes. _ „ 5 | 1 3 
Confirma= = We, for the Rectal affection we bear to the faid citizens, willing to provide for the tranquillity and 
en -» profit of the ſaid citizens in that behalf, with the aſſents of our prelates, nobles, Sc. have granted for 
berties con- Us, and our heirs, to the ſaid mayor and aldermen, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, 
cerningbuy- upon condition that they put the ſaid city under goed government, to our honour, and the profit of our 
ng and fell- realm of England, and right govern the ſame, that no ſtrangers fhall from henceforth ſell any wares 
aca. in the ſame city, or ſuburbs thereof, by retail, nor ſhall Keep any houſe, nor be any broker in the 
ons of bro- ſaid city or ſuburbs thereof; any ſtatute or ordinance made to the contrary notwithſtanding, Saving 
Ben. always to the merchants of High Almaine their liberties by us and our progenitors to them n! 
and confirmed. | i: . — 1 | I ; 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſt. 
+ minſter the fourth day of December, in the fiftieth year of our reign over England, and of our 
kingdom of France the thirty-ſixth. e CVVß•P nr gs 


No. XXX. „ 
Charter of Ricuard If. (See p. 75.) 


| HEREAS the ſaid citizens, by their petition exhibited to us in parliament, did ſet forth, 

. - FY. That although they, for a long time paſt, have uſed and enjoyed certain free cuſtoms, until 
- of late years they have been unjuſtly moleſted ; which cuſtoms are as followeth, viz. T hat no fo- 
reigner do ſell or buy of another foreigner any merchandizes within the liberties of the ſaid ab up- 
on pain of forfeiting the ſame. Nevertheleſs, being deſirous, for the future, to take away all con- 
troverſies about the ſame, we do by theſe preſents, with the aſſent aforeſaid, will and grants and by 
theſe preſents, for us and our heirs, do confirm unto the ſaid citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that, for 
the future, no foreigner ſell to another foreigner any merchandizes within the liberties of the ſaid cit); 
nor that any foreigner do buy of another foreigner any merchandize, upon pain of ar tears the 
fame; the privileges of our ſubjeRs of Aquitaine in all things excepted, ſo that ſuch buying and ſell- 
ing pe made betwixt merchant and merchant, : ; | 
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A Proclamation made in the Mayoralty of Nicholas Brembre, Knight, Mayor, on Today after the Feaſt 
of the B. V. Mary, and in the ſeventh Year of the Reign of Richard II. concerning the Liberties lately 
granted to the Citizens of London, by the Lord the King in his Parliament, and alſo concerning certain 
antient Liberties renewed by the Lord the King, and newly confirmed to the ſaid Citizens by his Roy Charter. 
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T is proclaimed, on the part of the lord our king, and of the mayor of the city of London, 1 
by virtue of the confirmation and conceſſion made by the ſaid lord the king, concerning the li- 
berties and ancient cuſtoms of the ſaid city, as well by charters of the kings of England granted unto - 


them, as without charters, that it may be made known to all foreigners concerning the following 


Py 


7 _ 


. 
y 
| 
| 
l} 
I 


liberties of the ſaid citizens, eſpecially touching as well the ſaid foreigners as the citizens of the city BY. 
it aforeſaid :!!! Site Sore Brod Sh ned Taant” + . 
id So that no ſummons, attachment, or execution be made by any miniſters or officers of the lord the 


king, or of his heirs, either with or without a warrant, within the liberties of the city aforeſaid, but 
by the officers of the city only. nos os R 
Alſo the ſame lord our king has, out of his ſpecial grace, by his charter granted and confirmed, as 
will fully appear by having recourſe to the ſaid charters and letters, the gifts, grants, confirmations, 

innovations, and the ordinances aforeſaid; and alſo all the articles, and all other and every thing con- 
| tained, recited, explained in all the charters and letters as well of him the lord the king, as àny of 
his progenitors ; ratifying and granting all and each thereof, at the inſtance and requeſt of the com- 

mons of the realm of England, in his laſt parliament, for the nouriſhing greater quiet and peace | 
among his liege ſubje&s, and for the publick good, and by and with the aſſent of the prelates, lords, 
nobility, and great men, aſſiſting him in the ſame parliament, for himſelf and his heirs, as much as 
in him lies, to the citizens of the foreſaid city, and to their heirs and ſucceſſors, citizens of the 
ſame city. BT: | 2 te rg Dary ve .. 
Alſo x ſame our lord the king has further granted, at the inſtance and requeſt as aforeſaid, and 


85 by the aſſent aforeſaid, and alſo by his own charters confirmed, for himſelf and his heirs aforeſaid, 
* that the foreſaid citizens, and their ſucceſſors, citizens of the city aforeſaid, ſhall be as entirely and 
o fully reſtored to all their liberties and free cuſtoms, as ever they or their predeceſſors have at any 
— 4 time more freely and fully enjoyed the ſame under the predeceſſors of him the lord the king. 
5 Alſo the ſame the lord our king willeth, that, although the ſame citizens, or their predeceſſors, citi- 
a zens of the city aforeſaid, have not, on any occaſion whatſoever, hitherto fully uſed any or either of 
a the liberties, acquittances, grants, ordinances, articles, or free. cuſtoms, or other things granted in 
7 the ſaid charters or letters, or perhaps have abuſed any or all of the acquittances, grants, ordinances, 


h, miniſters whomſoever, any ſtatutes or ordinances publiſhed, or judgments given, or any charters of 
til the ſame the lord the king, or of his progenitors aforeſaid, in times paſt made and granted, to the 
o contrary notwithſtanding. i tot TY OE oY 8 Fl 
E De Firſt Charter of Epwarp IV. | [Seep. 100.} 
i | Ss Wk 1 | 


DWARD, by the grace of God, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland; to all 
archbiſhops, &c. greeting. os tcl 1 1 "2: (8p 
Although as we underſtand ſuch. things all together, as ought to be holden and determined by 
conſervators of the peace, and juſtices aſſigned for hearing and determining divers felonies, treſpaſles, 
and miſdemeanors in all the counties of our realm of OSA by. the king's authority, by virtue of 


e ordinances and ſtatutes of our realm aforeſaid, made for the good of the peace, and rule of our 


| people, have always, time out of mind, been uſed and well affirmed, and yet be in our city of 
London : Nevertheleſs, to the end that from henceforth one good, certain, and undoubted manner 
may be continually had in our ſaid city, for the ee of the peace, and governing our people 
£ = | | ph . 0 5 0 ; - : A | wy 
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bpalles, &, mitted, and which from henceforth ſhall happen to be done; and alſo to hear, and determine, and 
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miaed in their antient cuſtoms by word of mouth, as often and at ſuch time as any thing ſhall be moved in act 


111711 SER ES ; 
ee of the ſame, and that the ſame may always be and remain a city of peace and quietneſs; we wi] 
ion of for- | 
was 1 5 mayor and commonalty of the city aforeſaid, and to the citizens of the ſame, and to their ſucceſſors 


ties and free for ever, that they may have and hold all and fingular their liberties and free cuſtoms, as whole and 


794 


. | ; 0 
our mere motion, and by tenor of theſe preſents, do grant, for us, and as much as in us is, =D 


cuſtoms. 


ſound as ever they had and -held them in all time of our progenitors. ; 
And further we grant, for us and our heirs aforeſaid, to the mayor and commonalty and citizens 
and to their ſucceſſors, the liberties and authorities, acquittals. and franchiſes under-written ; that is 
The mayor, to ſay, that from henceforth the mayor and recorder of the ſaid city who now be, and their ſucceſ. 
_ record®t ſors, and the mayors and recorders which for the time ſhall be, as well thoſe aldermen which before 

mon paſt the this time have been ma of the ſame city, as other aldermen who ſhall hereafter ſuſtain the char 
chair, made of mayoralty, and ſhall be thereof diſmiſſed, as long as they ſhall there remain aldermen for ever 
— coovg ſhall be conſervators of the preſent peace of our city, and the peace of our ſucceſſors of the ſaid city, 
and liberties thereof, as well by land as by water; and to keep or cauſe to be kept all ordinances and 
ſtatutes, made and to be made for the good of our peace, and for the quietneſs, rule, and govern- 
ment of our people in all their articles, as well within the city aforeſaid as the liberty and ſuburbs of 
the ſame, as well by land as by water, according to all the force, form, and effect of the ſame, ang 
to chaſtize and puniſh whom they ſhall find offending, contrary to the form and effect of the ſaid 

| _ ordinances and ſtatutes aforeſaid ſhall be done. | * 2 Ie | 
And they, We will alſo, and grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, 
or ny four that the now 3 and his ſucceſſors aforeſaid, and the recorder of the ſaid city, which for the time 
de juices of ſhall be, and ſuch aldermen as aforeſaid, or four of the ſame, mayor, recorder, and aldermen, of 
Oper and whom we will, that ſuch mayor for the time being and his ſucceſſors, to be one, be juſtices, and have 
Terminer, ſo aſſigned them juſtices for us and our ſucceſſors for ever; to enquire, hear, and determine, as often 
bea, and and at ſuch times as to them ſhall . ſeem meet, of all manner of felonies, treſpaſſes, foreſtalling 
determine and regratings, extortions, and other miſdemeanors within the ſaid city, or the liberties or ſuburbs 
= A” op thereof, as well by land as by water, by whomſoever, or after what manner ſoever, done or com- 
execute all and ſingular other things, which ſhall pertain to our juſtices of the peace within our 
realm of England; fo always that the ſaid mayor and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may have and 
hold all and fingular their antient liberties and cuſtoms, whole, free, and found, the premiſes in any 
thing notwithſtanding, given to our ſheriffs of the city aforeſaid for the time being, and to their ſuc- 
_ ceffars, and to all whatſoever, citizens of the ſaid city, which now be, and which hereafter for the 
time ſhall be, by tenor of theſe preſents, ſtreightly in commandment, that they be attendant, coun- 
felling, anſwering, and aiding the faid keepers of the peace aforeſaid, the now mayor, recorder, and 
their ſucceſſors, and to ſuch aldermen as aforeſaid, in all things they do, or may pertain to the office 
of conſervator of the peace, and of ſuch juſtices within the ſaid city and liberties thereof, according 
to the form aforeſaid, as often and at ſuch times as ſhall be by them or any of them on our behalf 
duly required.: Saving always to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſame city, and to 
their ſucceſſors, . their cuſtoms, liberties, . and franchiſes, which we will and ſtreightly command in- 
violably be obſerved in all things, as they and their predeceſſors, before the making of theſe preſents, 
: have obſerved the ſame. 7718 e e i 1 

Diſputes And becauſe we underſtand, that by the moſt antient cuſtom of the ſaid city, it is there had, and 
concerning in the circuits of the juſtices of our progenitors, - ſome times kings of England, it is allowed to the 
ay #4 _ ſaid citizens, that the mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city, for the time being, ought to record all 
court, upon or queſtion before any judges or juſtices touching their cuſtoms aforeſaid, as in their claims in the laſt 
hearing The circuit of juſtices holden at our Tower of London; it is more fully contained: We, conſidering the 
report Tame thing, being willing rather to enlarge than diminiſh the, cuſtoms of the faid city, of our ſpecial 
th:rof, grace have granted, for ns and our heirs and ſucceſſors, unto the ſaid mayor and commonalty and 
| Citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that whenſoever any iſſue ſhall be taken in any plea of or upon the 
euſtoms of the city of London between any parties in pleading, (yea, though themſelves be parties) 
er if any thing in plea, act, and queſtion, touching the ſaid cuſtoms, be moved or happen before us, 
or our heirs, to be holden, the juſtices of the common bench, the treaſurer. and barons of our ex. 
© chequer, or of our heirs, or before the barons of ſuch-like exchequer, or any other the juſtices of 
us, or of our heirs, which ſhall exact or require inquiſition, recognizance, certificate, or trial; the 
fame mayor and aldermen of the-faid city for the time being, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall record, teſ- 
tify and declare, whether ſuch be a cuſtom, or not, by the recorder of the ſame city for the tine 


being, 


= 


. recreation's ſake. | 15803 | ; | 
Me have, of our ſpecial grace, granted to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and to their ſucceſſors A;germen 


, 


being, by word of mouth; and that there may be ſpeedy proceſs by that record, certificate, and decla. ve 


ration, ſuch cuſtom ſo alledged ſhall be allowed for a cuſtom, or accounted not for a cuſtom, without 
any jury therefore to be taken, or further proceſs thereupon to be made. | 


And furthermore, we have granted to them, the mayor and commonalty and citizens, that though No forfei- 


they and their ſucceffors, or the ſaid mayor. and aldermen, and their predeceſſors in times paſt, or jure tobe 


their ſucceſſors hereafter, have, for ſome cauſe, perchance fully not uſed, or abuſed any of the liber- ny crime 


ties, acquittals, grants, ordinances, articles, or free cuſtoms, or other thing contained in theſe our or default in 


_ writings, or in other our writings, or of our progenitors ſome times kings of England, to the ſame uy mayor, 


mayor and commonalty granted; notwithſtanding we will not, that the ſame mayor and commonalty, 
aldermen and citizens, or their ſucceſſors, ſhall therefore incur the forfeiture of any of the premiſes ; 
but that they and their ſucceſſors may, from henceforth, fully enjoy, and uſe all and ſingular the liber- 


ties, grants, acquittals, ordinances, articles, free cuſtoms, and other things whatſoever, ſo not 


uſed or abuſed, in the charters aforeſaid contained, and every of them, without impeachment or let 

of us or our heirs, juſtices, eſcheators, ſheriffs, or other our bailiffs and miniſters, or of any other 
whatſoever-ally, ſtatutes or ordinances made, or Judgments given, or any other charters, or any 

the charters of our progenitors whatſoever in times paſt granted to the contrary notwithſtanding. | 
And we, being willing further to do the ſame: mayor and commonalty a greater pleaſure, and alſo for All inhavi- 
the bettering and common profit of our ſaid city, will and grant to the ſame mayor and commonalty, *»ts of the 


and their ſucceſſors, that from henceforth all and ſingular. merchants, as well denizens and aliens, es e Mabe, 


abiding within the ſaid city, and the liberties and ſubutbs of the ſame, and exerciſing merchandizing in all taxes. 


or occupations there by any means, by themſelves or others, though they be not of the liberty of the 
ſame city, thall be partakers, ſhall be taxed and contribute according to their faculties in ſubſidies, 
tallages, grants, and other contributions whatſoever by any means to be aſſeſſed for the need of us, 
or of our heirs, or of the ſaid city, for the maintenance of the ſtate, - and profit of the ſame, with But not in 
the citizens of the ſame city : Yet notwithſtanding that this our preſent grant be not in prejudice or er to 
derogation of any grants by us, or any of our progenitors, made or granted to thoſe merchants of 10 tt mer- 
Almain, which have an houſe in the city of London, which is commonly called the Guildhall of the chants of 
Almains, or their ſucceſſors. 5 13 4844 | Almain. 

And further, becauſe it is well known and manifeſt, that thoſe of the ſaid city which are called, elected, 
and taken to the degree of aldermen, proper for the conditions and merits requiring, the ſame, have 
ſuſtained and ſupported great charges, coſt, and pains for the time they make their abode and reſi- 
dence in the ſame city, being vigilant for the common good, rule, and government of the ſame, and 

P 


for that cauſe oftentimes do leave their poſſeſſions and places in the counties there, that therefore 5 
they, and every of them may, without all fear of unquietneſs or moleſtation, peaceably abide and 1 


tarry in ſuch their houſes, places, and poſſeſſions, when they ſhall return thither for comfort and 


aforeſaid, that all and every of theſe, which be aldermen of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, which not to be 
for the time ſhall be aldermen there for the term of their lives, ſhall have this liberty; that is to ſay, 1 * ker IT 


that as long as they ſhall continue aldermen there, and ſhall bear the charge. of aldermen proper; taints, or 


and alſo thoſe which before had been aldermen, and have alſo with their great coſts and expences borne Jurigh nor 
the office of mayoralty, ſhall not be put in any aſſizes, - juries, or attaints, recognizances, or inqui- words a] | 


ſitions, out of the ſaid city; and that they, nof any of them, ſhall be trier or triers of the ſame, jectors or 
although they touch us, or our heirs or our ſucceſſors, or other whomſoever. | taxes out of 
And that, without that city, neither they, nor any of them, be made collectors or collector, the city. 


aſſeſſor, taxer, overſeer, or comptroller of the tenths, fifteenths, taxes, tallages, ſubſidies, or other 


charges or impoſitions whatſoever, to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors hereafter to be granted or given; 


and if they or any of them be elected to any of the offices or charges aforeſaid, and that the ſame | 
mayor or aldermen do deny, refuſe, or not do the offices or charges aforeſaid, then they or any of 
them ſhall not, by any means, incur. any contempt, loſs, fine, impriſonment, or forfeiture, by oc- 


caſion of their ſo refuſing or not doing, nor ſhall, for that cauſe, forfeit any iſſues by any means. | 
And further, as we underſtand, lord Edward, ſome time king of England, the third after the con- Southwark, 

of England aſſembled in parliament holden at Weſtminſter, in the firſt year of his reign, at the . 

petition of the then citizens of the ſaid city, by his letters patents granted for him and his heirs to the city. 


queſt, our . with the aſſent of the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty of the realm with the 


the ſame citizens the town of Southwark, with the appurtenances, to have and hold to them and 


their ſueceſſors, citizens of the ſame city, of the 8 our progenitors. and their heirs for ever, pay- 
Men : ; ; 5 12 | | | ig 
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— ing unte hin by the year, at the exchequer of him and his heirs, at the terms accuſtomed, the 


farm therefore due and accuſtomed, as in the ſaid letters patents more fully js contained: And now 
the mayor and commonalty of the ſame city, and their predeceſſors, have and hold certain liberties. 
and franchiſes in the town. aforeſaid, by virtue of thoſe letters patents, and do uſe the fame as their 
predeceſſors have had and held them, and have uſed and enjoyed them; and they now fear that 


divers doubts, opinions, varieties, and ambiguities, controverſies, and difſenſions, may light, and 


be likely to ſpring, grow, be imagined, holden and had in time to come, in and about the uſe and 
exerciſe of ſuch liberties and franchiſes, for want of more clear and full declaration and expreſling 
of the ſame, for that divers diyerſly interpret, judge, and underſtand : We therefore, to the end to take 
away from henceforth and utterly to aboliſh all and all manner of cauſes, occafions, and matters, 
whereupon ſuch opinions, ambiguities, varieties, controverſies, and diſſenſions may ſpring, be holden, 


and moved in this behalf, have, of our ſpecial grace, and from our mere motion, granted to the ſaid 


—_ and commonalty of the ſaid city which now-be, and their ſucceſſors, mayor and commonalt 
and citizens of that city, which for the time being ſhall be for ever, the town of Southwark, wit 


the appurtenances, with all chattels called waif and eſtray, and alſo treaſure found in the town afore- 


faid, and all manner of handiwork, en eng chattels of traitors, felons, fugitives outlawed, con- 


demned, convicted, and of felons defamed and denying the law of our land; whereſoever, or before 


whomſoever juſtice ſhall be done upon them; and alfo goods diſclaimed, found, or being within the 
town aforeſaid ; and alſo all manner of eſcheats and forfeitures which may there pertain unto us, as 
fully and wholly as we ſhould have them, if the ſame town were in our hands: And that it ſhall be 
lawful to the ſame mayor and commonalty, and to their ſucceſſors, by their deputy and miniſters of 


the ſame town, to put themſelves in poſſeſſion of and in all the handiworks and chattels of all man- 


ner of traitors, felons, fugitives, outlaws condemned, convicted, and of felons defamed and denying 
the laws of our land; and alſo of and in all goods diſcla imed, found, and being within the fans 
town; and alſo of and in all the eſcheats and forfeitures to us and to our heirs there pertaining : And 


that the ſame mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, by themſclves, or their de- 


puty or miniſters, may have in the town aforeſaid aſſay, and aſſize of bread, wine, beer and ale, and 


Bread, &c. all other victuals and things whatſoever ſaleable in the ſaid town; and alfo all and whatſoever doth 


there, 


Execution 
of wr. ts. 


and may appertain to the office of clerk of the market of our houſe or of our heirs, together with 
the correction and puniſhment of all perſons there ſelling wine, bread, beer, ale, and other victuals, 


and all other inhabiting and exerciſing any arts whatſoever; and with all manner of forfeitures, fines, 


and amerciaments to be forfeited, and all other which there do, and in any time to come may there 
pertain to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors : And that they ſhall have in the ſaid town the execution of all 
manner of writs of durs, or of our heirs and ſucceſſors, and of all other writs, commandments, 
precepts, extracts, and warrants, with the return of the ſame by ſuch their minifters or deputy whom 
they ſhall thereunto chooſe; ſo always that the clerk of the market of our houſe, or of the houſe of 


our heirs, or the ſheriff or eſcheator of the county of Surrey, which,now is, or hereafter ſhall be, 


Ta hold a 


fair and 
court of 


pye-powder 


for three 
days. 


To carry 
thieves 
| thence to 
Newgate. 


* 


do not, by any means, intermeddle, enter, or do any execution. | SI 
We have alſo granted to the ſame mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ever, 


that they ſhall and may have yearly one fair in the town aforeſaid for three days; that is to ſay, the 
ſeventh, eighth, and ninth days of September, to be holden, . together with a court of pye- powders, 


and with all liberties and free cuſtoms to ſuch fair appertaining; and that they may have and hold 
there at their ſaid courts, before their ſaid miniſters or deputy, the ſaid three days, from day to day, 
and hour to h6ur, from time to time, all occaſions, plaints, and pleas of a court of pye-powders, 
together with all ſummons, attachments, arreſts, iſſues, fines, redemptions and commodities, and 


other rights whatſoever to the ſame court of pye-powders any way pertaining, without any impediment, 


let, or hindrance of us, our heirs, or ſucceſſors, or other our officers and miniſters whatſoever ;- and 
alſo that they may have there a view of frankpledge, and whatſoever ' thereto pertaineth, together with 
all ſummons, attachments, arreſts, iſſues, amerciaments, fines, redemptions, profits, commodities, 


and other things whatſoever, which there may or ought therefore to pertain to us, our heirs or 


ſucceſſors. \ 


And furthermore, the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſueceſſors, may, by 


themſelves, or by their miniſter or deputy in the ſaid town appointed, take and arreſt all manner of 


felons, thieves, and other malefactors found within the ſaid town, and may lead them to our gaol of 

Newgate, ſafely to be kept, until they ſnall be by proceſs of law delivered. W 

And further, the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may, for ever, 

have in the town aforeſaid all manner of liberties, privileges, franchiſes, acquittals, cuſtoms, 5 
. : | | ' | | Tights, 


_ a- et. at a a. 


yy 


See- 


a 


7 
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rights, which we ſhould or might there have, if the ſaid town were and remained in our hands, wit 
out any thing to be by any means given or paid to us or our heirs, beſide only ten pounds for the antient 
farm therefore due, and without impeachment, let, moleſtation, or diſturbance of us, or our heirs or 4 
ſucceſſors, juſtices, eſcheators, ſheriffs, officers,” or miniſters of ours, or of our heirs or ſucceſſors 
whatſoever; the rights, liberties, and franchiſes of right belonging to the moſt reverend father and lord 
in Chrift, Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, and of other perſons there, always ſaved; although Archbiſhop 
expreſs mention be not here made of the true yearly value of the premiſes, or of any other gifts or of Canter- 

rants to the mayor or aldermen, ſheriffs and citizens, or to their ſucceſſors, or any of them made, 5 8 — 
according to the form of the ſtatute thereof had, made, and provided, or any other ſtatute, ordinance, * 
act, thing, cauſe, or matter whatſoever notwithſtanding. "5 7 19992 y0 2v64 TW Di 
Theſe being witneſs, the reverend father, Thomas archbiſhop of Canterbury, William archbiſhop 
of York, George of Exon, chancellor, and William biſhop: of Ely, and our dear brothers 
George of Clarence, and Richard of Glouceſter, dikes, &c. Given by our hand at Weſtmin- 
ſter, the ninth day of November, in the ſecond year of our reign. - FF 


; No. XXXIII. 


Second Charter of EDWARD ILV. [See p. 109.] 
D WAR D, oy the grace of God, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to 


® 


whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come greeting. 1 e ee de 
Know ye, that for certain and notable cauſes us ſpecially moving, of our ſpecial | ae and certain 
knowledge, we have granted to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of our, ſaid city of London, 

that the tronage and weighing, and meaſuring,' laying-up, and placing, and houfing of whatſoever 

wools, by whomſoever, from whatſoever parts, brought or to be brought to the city aforeſaid, or | 
which have before time been accuſtomed to be brought to the ſtaple at Weſtminſter, ſhall from hence ,,,.. .. 

be, and be made in the place called Leadenhall, within our city aforeſaid, and in no other place within of N 
three miles of the ſaid city, to have the laying up, placing, and houſing aforeſaid, together with all confined to 
fees, profits, and emoluments to the ſame laying- up, placing, and houſing, or any of them due, Leadenhal. 
uſed, or accuſtomed to the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſame city, and their _- 
ſucceſſors, for ever, without any account to be made, or any other thing therefore to us to be paid, 
although expreſs mention be not in theſe preſents made of the clear yearly value or certainty. of the 

premiſes, or of any other gifts or grants by us or our progenitors to the ſaid 5 and commonalty, 

and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, by any means made, or any other ſtatute, act, ordinance, or any 

other thing whatſoever made to the contrary notwithſtanding. e 

In witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents: witneſs ourſelf at Weſt- 

minſter, the twenty-ſeventh day of Auguſt, in the third year of our reign, 


2444.55. e ee 1 
Third Charter of EDwWARD IV. | [See p. 103. 


E DW AR D, by the grace of God, king England and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to 
whom theſe preſentsthall come, greeting. EIS 5 
Know ye, that whereas the ſum of twelve thouſand nine hundred and twenty-three pounds nine 
ſhillings and eight pence is by us, amongſt other things, due to our beloved and faithful ſubjects, the 
mayor, commonalty and citizens of our city of London, as in the receipt of our exchequer more 
plainly agpeareth ; of which ſum the ſaid mayor and commonalty are willing to remit and releaſe unto 
us nineteen hundred and twenty-three pounds nine ſhillings and eight-pence, to the intent we ſhould On condi- 
vouchſafe to grant them licence, that they and their ſucceſſors might purchaſe lands, rents and ſer- Wen * - 
vices, and other poſſeſſions whatſoever, to the value of two hundred marks by the year, over all char es 33. I 
and reprizes, although they ſhould be holden of us or of others by any manner of ſervice, of whatſo- to the king, 
ever perſon. or perſons willing to give, bequeath or aflign the ſame to them; to have and to hold to the ©''<s liber- 
ſame mayor and commonalty, and their-ſucceſſors aforeſaid, for ever, in form following: | . 
We inwardly pondering, not only the premiſes, but alſo the manifold pleaſures to us by the mayor inmortmain 
and commonalty of the ſaid city before this time acceptably done, and willing (as we are bound) es one 
before all other things wholly to pay and recompence our debts, have, of our ſpecial grace, and for 5 a 
that the ſaid mayor and commonalty, for them and their ſucceſſors, have remitted and. altogether re- 
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| have ſo many and ſuch writs ad'qued damnum, and other royal letters patents executory, from time to 


On condt- 
tion of 

7o0ol. re- 
leaſed and 


itted to | 
He Las. and commonalty of the ſaid city before-time acceptably. done, and willing, as we are bound, before 


Grants the 
office of 


package. 


* Cartiage, 
Nu.. 


4 


1 A Pra Nabe, YT, 
1 unto us the faid ſum of nineteen hundred and twenty-three pounds nine ſhillings and eight penc 


the year, over all charges and reprizes, of any perſon or | perſons willing to give, grant, bequeath or 


us due: the offices of packing of all manner of woollen cloths, ſheep-ſkins, | calves-ſkins, goat-ſkins, 
"accuſtomed ;. and alſo the office of packing all woollen cloths, ſheep-ſkins,. lamb-ſkins, goat-ſkins, 


other merchandizes whatſoever, which ſhall be carried: in London from the water of Thames unto 


granted and given licence, and by theſe preſents do grant and give licence, for us and our heir. 1.2 
much as in us is) to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, that they and their ſucceſſors may purchaſe fa, ag 
revenues, rents, ſervices, and other poſſeſſions, what ſoever, to thè value of two hundred m arks, by 


the ſame unto them, although they be holden of us or others by any manner of ſervice,” in full 
ſatisfaction and contentation of the ſaid fum of nineteen hundred and twenty-three pounds nine 
ſhillings and eight pence, to them by us due, without any fine or fee to be paid to the uſe, of us or our 
heirs, to have and to hold to the ſame mayor and commonalty and their ſucceſſors for ever, 5 
And we have by tenor of theſe preſents given ſpecial licence to the ſame perſon and perſons, that he 
or ſhe may give, ta bequeath or aſſign lands, tenements, rents, poſſeſſions and ſervices, to the 
yearly value aforeſaid, over and above all reprizes and charges as aforeſaid, unto the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty, and to their ſucceſſors as aforeſaid, for ever, without hindrance of us or our heirs, our 
juſtices, eſcheators, ſheriffs, coroners, bailiffs, or other the miniſters of us or our heirs whatſoever ; 
and this without any other the king's letters patents, or inquiſitions upon any writ of ad quod damnum 
or any other the king's commandments in this behalf, by - any means be had, proſecuted and taken; 
the ſtatute concerning lands and tenements not to be put in mortmain, or any other ſtatute, act or 
ordinance made to the contrary notwithſtanding. 8 | 8 
And we alſo will and grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, that they and their ſucceſſors may 


time, upon the licence aforeſaid, in full ſatisfaction and contentation of the ſaid ſum of nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-three pounds nine {ſhillings and eight pence. 40 4 | 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſt. 
minſter, the twentieth day of June, in the eighteenth year of our reign,” Py 


e ALE No XXXV. | 
Fourth Charter of Epwarp IV. Idee p. 103. ] 


DW AR D, by the grace of God, king of England and France, and lord of Ireland, to all to 
whom the preſent letters patents ſhall come, greeting. | N 

- Know'ye, that whereas the ſum of twelve thouſand nine hundred and twenty-three pounds nine 

ſhillings and eight pence, is, amongſt other things, due by us to dur well=beloved the mayor and 

commonalty of our city of London, as in the receipt of our exchequer more fully appeareth; of which 

ſum the mayor and commonalty are willing to remit and releaſe unto us the ſum of ſeven thouſand 

pounds, to the intent we ſhould vouchſafe to grant to the ſai mayor and commonalty, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors, the offices and occupations under-written, to be had in form 1 5 


We inwardly pondering, not only the premiſes, but alſo the manifold pleaſures to us by the mayor 


all other things, to pay or recompence our debts, have, of our ſpecial grace, and for that the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty have, for them and their ſucceſfors, remitted and releaſed unto us ſeven thou- 
ſand pounds, parcel of the ſaid twelve thouſand nine hundred and twenty-three: pounds nine ſhillings, 
and eight pence, granted and by theſe preſents do grant, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and their 
ſucceſſors, in full ſatisfaction and contentation of the ſaid ſum of ſeven thouſand pounds, to them by 


veſſels of amber, and of all other merchandizes whatſoever, to be packed, tunned, piped, barrelled, 
or anywiſe to be included with the overſight of opening all manner of cuſtomable merchandizes arriving 
at the port of ſafety, as well by land as by water, within the liberties and franchiſes of the ſaid city 
and ſuburbs of the ſame, as well of the goods of denizens. as of aliens, whereſoever they ſhall be 


* „ ® # v * 
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and calves-ſkins, with picking and poundering of the ſame, and all amber veſſels, and of all other 
merchandizes to be packed, picked and — in London; or the ſuburbs of the ſame, or to be 
carried by land, or to be accuſtomed, as well concerning the goods of merchants denizens, as of 
aliens; and alſo of the office of carriage and | portage of all wools, ſheep-Ikins, tynn bails, and 


the houſes of ſtrangers, and contrariwiſe from the ſame houſes to the ſaid water, or of other merchan- 
dizes which ought to be carried, being in any: houſe for a tima AG 


* 


„ 4A POP IR AN IVEIAX; - 
And alſo the office of occupation of garbling of all manner of ſpices, and other merchandizes 
© coming to the ſaid city at any time, which ought to be garbled; and the office of gauger within the 


corrections of the ſame, together with all fees, profits and emoluments to the ſame offices or occupations, 
and other the premiſes, and every of them due, ufed and accuſtomed to the ſaid mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſame city, and their ſucceſſors for ever; and alſo the exerciſing of the 
ſame offices by themſelves, or by their ſufficient deputies, without any account or any other thing to us 
or our heirs therefore to be giyen or made, in full ſatis faction and contentation of the ſaid ſum of ſeven 
thouſand pounds. | ne i Wt) 4s | mY 


3 


patents, the office of our chief butler of England, under a certain form in the ſaid letters patents 


— 4 


ſum of ſeven. thouſand pounds, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, as is aforeſaid, due, have of our 
ſpecial grace granted that the ſame mayor and commonalty, and their ſucceſſors may lawfully and ſafe] 
grant the ſaid'office of coroner to any perſon who ſhall pleaſe the ſaid mayor and commonalty and their 
ſucceſſors, and may make a coroner there whom ſhall pleaſe them immediately, and as ſoon as the 
- ſaid office of chief butler of England, or the office of coroner aforeſaid, ſhall happen to be void, or to 
come to one by the ſurrender of the ſaid earl, or by any other cauſe whatſoever. - * Shs 
And we will by theſe preſents, that the fame office of coroner be from henceforth ſeverally and 
diſtinctly and altogether'feparated from the coroner ſo made by the ſaid mayor and commonalty, or 
their ſucceſſors, may have full power and authority to exerciſe and do all and ſingular things, which 
to the office of coroner within the ſaid city, and ſuburbs of the ſame, do pertain to be exerciſed and 
done; ſo that none other our coroner, nor of our heirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall by any means intermeddle 
within the ſaid city or ſuburbs of the ſame; although expreſs mention of the true yearly value or 


the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, or to their predeceſſors before this time by any means 
made, be not in theſe 


liſhed or ordained to the contrary, or any other thing whatſoever notwithſtanding. 1 T 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Welſt- 
minſter, the twentieth day of June, ih theeighteenth year of our reign. - 3 | 
Regulations concerning Strangers buying and ſelling within the City; from 
| HENRY VIIth's Charter. 


Of all time, of which the memory of man is not to the contrary, for the commonweal 


* 


confirmed, that no ſtranger from the liberty of the city may buy or ſell, from any ſtranger from the 
| liberties of the ſame city, any merchandize or wares within the liberties of the ſame city, upon forfei- 
ture of the ſame. The ſaid mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, and their predeceſſors by all the 
time aforeſaid, have had and received, and have been accuſtomed to receive, perceive, and have, to 
the uſe of the ſaid mayor, commonalty, ard citizens, all and all manner of merchindizes and wares 
bought and fold within the liberties of the ſame city as aforeſaid, and fotfeitures of the ſame merchan- 
dizes and wares, until of late paſt time they were troubled or moleſted. | 3 : 
The ſame lord Henry the ſeventh, by his. letters patents as aforeſaid, for pacifying - and ms 
away from henceforth controverſies and ambiguities in that behalf, and to fortify and by expreſs 
words to explain and declare the liberty and cuſtom aforeſaid to them the ſaid mayor and commonalty 
and citizens, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, and willing the ſaid liberties to be peaceably and. quiet] 
had, poſſeſſed, and enjoyed to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, wit 


that no ſtranger *from the liberties of the ſame city may buy or ſell, from any other ſtranger to the 


4 | | the 


And further, whereas our moſt dear couſin Anthony earl Rivers hath of our grant, by our letters 


of the realm and city aforeſaid, it hath been uſed, and by authority of parliament approved and 


certainty of the premiſes, or any of them, or if any other gift or grants, by us or our progenitors to 


preſents made, or any ſtatute, act, ordinance or proviſion thereof made, pub- 


Idee p. 111.1 


Lenny — 
Garbling, 
faid city; and alſo the office of wine-drawers, to provide for the carrying of wines brought to the — 1 

rt of the ſaid city, and laid on land whereſoever it be, and elſewhere to be carried, to have the T*were | 
occupations and offices aforeſaid, and every of them, and the diſpoſitions, ordinances, overſights, and 


fpecified.; by reaſon of which office, the ear] hath granted, and pretendeth to grant, the office of coro- 0gce of 
ner within the ſaid cy and ſuburbs of the ſame; we likewiſe, in ſatisfaction and contentation of the ſaid coroner. 


* 


the forfeitures aforeſaid, againſt the ſaid late lord king Henry, his heirs and ſucceſſors granted, and Wee 


by his ſaid charter confirmed to the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, not to buy 
| and ſell to. 
liberty of the ſame city, any merchandizes or wares within the liberties of the ſame city ; and if any ne ook 


ſtranger to the liberty of the ſame city ſhall ſell or buy any merchandizes or wares within the liberty of the city. 
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Sr ty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may have, hold, and receive all and all manner 


uſe of the 
iq. 


— 


| 1 = 8 5 
| 5 A P PE N D N 1 - = | 
the ſame city of any other ſtranger to the liberty of the ſame city, that the ſame mayor, common, 
of ſuch-like 
merchandizes and wares, ſo bought and to be bought, ſold or to be ſold, within the liberty 7 we 
city, between whatſoever ſtrangers to the liberty of the ſame city, as forfeited; and all the forfeitures 


of the ſame, and alſo the penalties, fines, and redemptions whatſoever any ways forfeited, loſt or to 
be loſt, or to be forfeited or due thereon, to the uſe and profit of the ſame mayor and commonalty, and | 


citizens, and their heirs and ſucceſſors, without hindrance of the ſame late king, his heirs or 

- ſucceſſors, and without any account, or any other thing to be rendered or paid thereof to the late 

king, his heirs” and ſucceſfors, any ſtatute, act, or ordinance of us or our progenitors made to the 

. contrary notwithſtanding ; although the ſame mayor and a and citizens of the ſaid city, 
e 


or their predeceſſors, have before that time uſed, abuſed, or not uſed thoſe cuſtoms and libertie 


Saving always, that the great men, lords and nobles, and ether Engliſh and ſtrangers, of what con. 


ſors, as by the ſaid letters patents doth more p 


dition they ſhall be, may freely buy whatſoever merchandizes in groſs for their families and proper 
uſes within the liberties of the ſaid city, without any forfeiture, loſs or hindrance whatſoever, fo that 
they do not ſell again the ſaid merchandizes to any other, 3 5 

And further, . ſame late king, of his ample grace, by his ſaid letters patents, amongſt other 


things, did give and grant to the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſame city of London, and 


their ſucceſſors, the office of gauger within the {aid city, and the diſpoſing, ordering, ſurveying, and 
correcting of the ſame, to have, hold, exerciſe, and occupy the ſaid office, and other premiſes, with 
all fees, profits, and emoluments to the ſaid office m any manner belonging or appertaining, to the 


ſame mayor and commonalty, and.citizens, by themſelves, or by their ſufficient deputy or deputies, 


from the 22d day of Auguſt, in the firſt year of his reign, for ever, without any account to be made 
thereof, or any other thing rendering or paying to the ſaid lord Henry the ſeventh, his heirs or ſucceſ. 
inly appear. 2087 | 


eee e eee NEC RINY 
Charter of HENRY VIII. for removing the Seſſions from the Monaſtery of st. 
TH Mureartin's le Grand, to Guildhall. © I 8ee p. 115. 


I H ENRY, by the grace of God, king of England and F rance, and Jord o* Ireland, to al 0 


whom theſe preſents ſhall come, greeting. 


2 Whereas Edward the third, ſometime king of England, our progenitor, by his letters patents, | 


amongſt other things, has granted to the citizens of the city of London, that all inquiſitions from 


hence, to be taken by the juſtices, and other the minifters of the men of the ſaid city, ſhould be 


in the Tower of London, and for the gaol-delivery of Newgate. 


* 
LY 


taken at Great St. Martin's in London, and not elſewhere, except inquiſitions to be taken in circuits 


Know ye, that we, for ſome urgent cauſes reaſonable us moving, at the petition of the mayor and 


commonalty aforeſaid, and of the citizens of the ſame city, have, of our ſpecial grace, and from our 
certain knowledge and mere motion, granted, and by theſe preſents do, for us and our heirs (as much 


as in us is) grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and unto their ſucceſſors, and unto the ſame 
citizens of the ſame city, that all inquiſitions by the juſtices, or other our miniſters, or of our heirs, 


: to be from henceforth taken of the men of our city aforeſaid, ſhall be taken at the Guildhall, within 


the city aforeſaid, or at any other place within the ſame city, where it ſhall from time to time be 
thought to our juſtices far the time being, before whom thoſe inquiſitions ought hereafter to be 
taken, moſt expedient and moſt convenient, and not elſewhere, except inquiſitions be taken at the 


Circuits of the 'Tower of London, and for the 8 of Newgate. 


In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents: witneſs myſelf at Welt- 
5 minſter, the ſixteenth day of June, in the tenth year of our reign. | | 
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the weights of all ſpices, ware 
r ſaid letters patents, to the ſaid Sir W 


ing; and alſo to remove the ſame or 
his or their place, as often as to him ſh 
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ENR V the eighth, by the grace of God, king of England and F 


faith, and lord of Ireland, to all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, gresting- 
Whereas we by our ietters patents, the date whereof is the eighteenth day of June, in the thir- 
teenth year of our reign, have, of our ſpecial grace, and from our certain knowledge and mere motion 
given and granted for us and our heirs, foraſmuch as in us then was, to Sir William Sidney, knight; 
the office of keeper of the great beam and common balance or weight within our city of London for 
weighing all merchandizes of averdupoize, and alſo all weights whatſoever within the ſame city; 
which office one William Stafford, deceaſed, lately exerciſed and occupied,” by what name ſoever the 
ſame office was named or known; and have ordained; made, and conſtituted the ſaid Sir William Sid- 
ney keeper of the great beam, balance and weight, and of all other weights whatſoever ; and alſo of 

| , Commodities, merchandizes and things in the city aforeſaid, ' there to 
be weighed and accuſtomed, and ufed to be bought and fold by weight. e ee 10790 Dis 579 

And have granted alſo, by ou 


a 
offices aforeſaid, together with the authority aforeſaid, to the ſaid Sir W 


commodities, houſes, advantages, 


ceived or enjoyed the fame: and have given and 


tors to the ſaid Sir Wil 


the intent we would youc 
ourcity of London. 
And becauſe now 


others, than t 

more fully appeareth. 
And becauſe alſo the 

letters patents dated the 25th day of May, in 


or by his deputy or deputies,” during our pleafure, to his proper uſe and behoof, with all and ſingular 
| profits, fees and emoluments to the ſaid office in ourtime, or in the 
times of any of our progenitors, kings of England, due and accuſtomed, pertaining or belonging, in as 
ample manner and form as any perſon, having or occupying ſuch office before this time, had, re- 
| granted the ſame commodities, houſes, advantages, 
profits, fees and emoluments, and all and fingular the premiſes, for the exerciſe and occupation of 
the office aforeſaid, in manner and form aforeſaid, to the ſaid Sir William, during our pleaſure, to the 
uſe and behoof of the ſaid Sir William, without account, or any other thing to us or our heirs, in this 
behalf, for the premiſes to be made, given or paid; although expreſs mention be not made of the true 
yearly value, or of any certainty of the premiſes, or any grant or.grants by us or any of our progeni- 
liam before this time made, contained in the ſaid letters patents above ſpecified; ot 
any ſtatute, act, ordinance, reſtraint or proviſion before this time made or provided to the contrary, 
or any other thing, cauſe or matter whatſoever in any thing notwithſtanding, as by our. letters 
patents fully appeareth ; which our-pleaſure in that behalf we will by theſe ſhall be determined'; and 
which letters patents the ſame Sir William Sidney hath ſurrendered into our chancery to be cancelled, to 
hſafe to grant our letters patents to the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of 


of late we underſtand of the grievous" complaint of our well-beloved the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens of our ſaid city of London, that the ſaid lord Edward, ſome time king of 
England, the fecond,' our progenitor, by his charter, dated the 18th day of June, in the 12th year of 
his reign, amongſt other things, granted to the then citizens of our ſaid. city, predeceſſors to the now 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens aforeſaid, that the weights and beams for the weighing. « 
dizes between merchants and merchants, of which the profits growing and knowledgYe 
pertain to the commonalty of the ſaid city, ſhould remain to be kept, at the will of the ſaid common- 
alty, in the cuſtody of two ſufficient men of the ſame city, expert in that office, to be thereunto 
choſen by the commonalty of the ſame city; and that they ſhould in no wiſe be committed to any 
ſuch as ſhould be ſo choſen, as by the ſame his letters patents, which we have ſeen, 


lord Henry, ſome time king of England, - the fourth, our progenitor, by his 
e firſt year of his reign, of his favoura 


Right of * 
z welghing ar | 


illiam, authority and power to 
make, name andaffign, from time to time, all manner of clerks, porters, ſeryants and miniſters of 

the great beam and balance, and of the iron beam, and of the beam of the Stillyard; and of the 
weights aforeſaid; and alſo all other clerks, porters, ſeryants and miniſters to the ſame office belong- 

of them, and other or others to make, put and conſtitute in 

| ſeem expedient, to have, occ nd exerciſe the office and 


illiam Sidney, by himlelf, 


f merchan- 
of the ſame 


ble grace, 
amodngſt 
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g of lead, wax, pepper, alum, madder, and all other ſuch wares within the ſaid City for ever : 
which letters patents we, of our ſpecial grace, by our charter dated the 12th day of July, in the firſt 


of our reign, ratified and confirmed to the ſame then citizens, and to their ſucceſſors, as by the 


Lime our letters patents more fully appeareth : by which letters patents, and by the continual keeping 
of the office;of beam, balance, weights, and of other the premiſes time out of mind, by the ſaid citi- 
zens and their predeceſſors, and by the exerciſe and occupation of the ſame within the ſaid city, with- 
out any challenging, it is manifeſt, and without any difficulty. evident and apparent unto us, that the ſaid 
office of the great beam and common balance ordained for weighing between merchants and merchants, 
and the office of keeping of the great balance or weight within our city of London, for the weighing 
of all merchandizes of averdupoize, and alſo of all weights whatſoever, within the ſaid city; and alſo 
of all ſpices, wares, merchandizes, and things in the city aforeſaid, there to be weighed ; and alſo the 
authority and power to make, name, and, afhgn all and all manner of clerks, porters, ſervants, and 
miniſters of the ſaid great beam and balance, and of the iron beam, and of the beam of the Stillyard 
and alſo all other clerks, porters, ſervants, and miniſters to the ſaid office pertaining, and the iſſues 
and revenues thereof coming, and all and ſingular the premiſes pertaining and of antient right belong- 
ing to the mayor, commonalty and citizens, we will in no wiſe be wronged. | Ig 
And to the end that from henceforth all ambiguities in ſuch caſe might be taken away, and that 


the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, | may not in time to come be 


© impeached,: impleaded, or grieved, by us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any of our juſtices or miniſters, 
of or for the premiſes, or any of them, we will and grant to the now mayor, commonalty, and citi- 
ens, and to their ſucceſſors, that the weights. and beams for weighing of merchandizes between 


merchant and merchant, whereof the profits growing, and the knowledge of them, to pertain to the 


commonalty of the city aforeſaid, ſhall remain at the will of the commonalty of the ſame city, to be kept 
in the euſtody of good ſufficient men of the ſame city, expert in that office, and to be thereunto choſen 
by the commonalty aforeſaid, and that to others than ſo to be choſen in no wiſe they be committed 

and that they ſhall have tronage; that is to ſay, the weighing of wax, lead, pepper, alum, madder, 
and all other ſuch-like wares within the ſaid city for ever. - 


Willing alſo to do the ſaid mayor and commonalty a more ample pleaſure in this behalf, we have, of | 
our favourable grace, and from our certain knowledge and mere motion, given and granted, and 


by theſe preſents do give and grant to the ſame mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city of Lon- 
don, the aforeſaid office of keeper of the great, beam and common balance, ordained for weighin 
between merchant and merchant ; and alſo the office of the great beam and weights within the ſaid 
city, for weighing of merchandizes of averdupoize; and alſo of all weights whatſoever within our 
faid city, and of all ſpices, wares, merchandizes, and things in our ſaid city, there to be weighed, by 
whatſoever name the ſaid office is named or known; and do by theſe: preſents. make, ordain, and 
conſtitute the ſame mayor, commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, keepers of the great beam, 
balance, and weights aforeſaid, and other weights whatſoever ; and alſo the weighing of all ſpices, 
wares, merchandizes, and things in the city aforeſaid, there to be weighed, and accuſtomed to be 
| bought and ſold by weight within our faid city. 3 | e e 
And alſo we do give and grant to the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of our city aforeſaid, autho- 
rity and power to make, name, and aſſign from time to time all and all manner of clerks, porters, 


INE and miniſters of the great beam and balance, and of the iron beam, and of the beam of the 
Stillyard, and weights aforeſaid ; and alſo all other clerks, ſervants, and miniſters to the ſame office 


_ pertaining ; and alſo to remove them or any of them, and to make, conſtitute, and place other in his 
or their _ as often as to them ſhall ſeem expedient, to have, occupy, andexercile the office afore- 
ſaid, together with the authority and power aforeſaid, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, 

and their ſucceſſors, by themſelves, their deputy. or deputies for ever, to their own proper uſe and 


behoof, together with all and fingular commodities, houſes, advantages, profits, wages, fees, and 


emoluments in our. time, or in the times of any of our progenitors kings of England, due and 
accuſtomed, pertaining or belonging to the ſame office, in as ample manner and form as the fame 
citizens and their predeceſſors, or any other perſon or perfons having or occupying the ſame. office be- 
fore this time, had and received, or enjoyed the ſame. | 3 7 
And alſo we give and grant by theſe preſents to the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and citizens, and 
their ſucceſſors, the commodities, houſes, advantages, profits, fees, and emoluments, and all and 
ſingular the premiſes, for the exerciſe and occupation of the ſaid office, to the proper uſe and behoof 


of the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, without account, or any other 
; 1 | | . thing 


— n granted to the ſaid citizens of che {aid city tronage ; that is to ſay, the weigh. „ 
3 
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thing to us or dur heirs to be delivered, made, given, or paid in this behalf for the premiſes, or __ OO. 
of them, in theſe letters patents ſpecified and contained; although expreſs mention be not ir theſe pre- 

ſents made of the true value or certainty of the premiſes, or of their gifts or grants by us to the ſaid 

mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city before this time made, or any ſtatute, act, ordi- 

nance, proviſion, or reſtraint thereof made, ordained, or provided to the contrary, or any other thing, 


cauſe, or matter whatſoever in any wiſe notwithſtanding... ©. N 
In witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents: witneſs myſelf at Weſt- 
minſter, the 1 3th day of April, in the twenty-ſecond year of our rei gg. 


Act of Common-Council in 1538, to enforce the Statute 27 Hen. VIII. c. 1 8. 
for preſerving the Navigation of the River Thames. (see p. 118.) 


LET HEREAS, by a ſtatute made in the 27th year of the reign of our ſovereign lord king Henry | . 
VV che eighth, for reformation of the river of Thames, among other chokes, by caſting dung bo 
and other filth, many great ſhelves, and other riſings, have of late grown and been made within the . . 
ſaid river; by reaſon whereof many great breaches have enſued by occaſion thereof, which of like ſhall 
be the occaſion of the utter deſtruction af the ſaid river, unleſs that the ſame law be put in due exe- 
cution, according to the true intent and meaning thereof. ** ; 115 

Wherefore, for a future reformation of the ſame, and to the intent that the ſaid good and whole- 
ſome ſtatute may be put in more execution, and better knowledge of the people, . 
It is enacted, by the authority of this common- council, that proclamation may be made within this 
city, and the ſame to be put in writing, and tables thereof made, and ſet up in divers places of this 
city, that it ſhall be lawful to every perſon or perſons, to dig, carry away, and take away ſand, 
gravel, of any rubbiſh, earth, or any thing lying and being in any ſhelf or ſhelves, within the ſaid 
river of Thames, without lett or interruption of any perſon or perſons, and without any thing paying 
for the ſame; and after that to ſell the ſame away, or otherwiſe occupy. or diſpoſe of the ſaid gravel, 
ſand, or other thing, at their free liberty and pleaſure. | . 8 
And that all paviours, bricklayers, tilers, maſons, and all others that occupy ſand or gravel, ſhall 
endeayqur themſelves, with all e to occupy the ſaid ſand or gravel, and none other, paying | 
for the ſame reaſonably, as they ſhould or ought to pay for other ſand or gravel digged out of other 5 
men's grounds about the ſaid city, which after is filled again with much filthy things, to the great | 
infection of the inhabitants of the ſaid city, and all others repairing unto the ſame : and that further 
humble ſuit be made to the king's highneſs, that all perſons, having lands or tenements along the .faid - 
river ſide, upon certain pain, by his highneſs, and the lords of his honourable council, to be limited, 
ſhall well and ſufficiently repair and maintain all the walls and banks adjoining unto their ſaid lands, 
that ſo the water may not, nor ſhall break in upon the ſame ; and the ſame to be continued till the 
time the ſaid noble river be brought again to its old courſe and former ſtate. 
And that ſtrong grates of iron, along the ſaid water-ſide, and alſo by the ſtreet-ſide, where any 
water-courſe is had into the ſaid Thames, be made by the inhabitants of every ward, ſo along the 
ſaid water, as of old times has been accuſtomed ; and that every grate be in height twenty-four inches 
at the leaſt, as the place ſhall need ;. and, in breadth, one from another one inch; and the ſame to be 
done with all expedition and ſpeed. ä e = Tl 0 | 
And, if the occupiers of the ſaid lands and tenements make default contrary to the ordinance afore- 
ſaid, or elſe if any perſon or perſons in great rains, or other times, ſweep their ſoilage or filth off their 
houſes into the channel, and the ſame afterwards is conveyed into the Thames, every perſon ſo offen 
ing ſhall forfeit for every ſuch default one ſhilling and eight pence; and that, upon complaint to be 
made to any conſtable next adjoining to the ſaid place where any ſuch default ſhall be found, it ſhall be 
lawful for the ſaid conftable, or his ſufficient deputy, for the time being, from time to time, to diſtrain for 
the ſaid offence, and to retain the ſame irreplagiable. And a like w to be obſerved and kept, and 
like penalty to be paid, by every perſon that burns ruſhes and ſtraw in their houſes, or waſh in the 
common ſtreets or lanes, and to be recovered as aforeſaid ; and the one moiety thereof to be to the 
mayor and commonalty, and the other * to be divided betwixt the ſaid conſtable that taketh pain, 
and the party finder of the ſaid default. And if the conſtable, or his deputy, refuſe to do his duty, Rs 
according to the true meaning of this act, that then the conſtable, or his deputy, which ſhall fo | "To 
refuſe to do his duty, as aforeſaid, ſhall forfeit and Pay for every time ſo offending three ſhillings and | 


| 5 four 


* 


* 
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r= fourpence; and the ſame penalty of the conſtable; to be recovered and obtained by diſtreſs irrepla« 

geiable, to be taken by any of the officers of the chamber of London, to the uſe of the mayor and com. 
monalty of London. And further, that no perſon or perſons, having any 'wharf or houſe |} 
water-lide, make not their lay-ſtalls where the common rakers of this city uſe to repoſe and ay all 
their ſoilage, to be carried away by them with their dung boats; and that the ſaid rakers ſhall lay their 
ſaid dung, carried in their ſaid dung- boats, to ſuch convenient place or places, as ſhall be appointed 
by the lord-mayor of London, for the time being, with the advice of his brethren, the aldermen of 
. the ſame, and to no other place or places, upon pain to forfeit for every ſuch default{five pounds, to 
be recovered in any of the king's courts within the city of London, by bill, plaint, moiety of debt, 
or information, by any perſon that will or ſhall ſue for the ſame; the one moiety thereof to be unto - 
the mayor and commonalty of London, and the other moiety to him or-them that will or ſhall ſue for 

the ſame ; in which aCtions or ſuits, no wager of law nor elleign ſholl be allowed, 1 A 


N + ROE 

Charter of King Enw arp VI. granting the Manor of Southwark to the City 
TD DWARD thefixth, by the grace of God, king of England, France, and Ireland, defender of 
the faith, and on earth ſupreme head of the bench of England and Ireland; to all to whom theſe 
preſent letters ſhall come, greetirig. . ee eee . 
Certain par- Know ye, that for the ſum of ſix hundred and forty-ſeven ds, two ſhillings. and a penny, of 
cels of land, awful money of England, paid to the hands of the treaſurer of our court of augmentation and reve- 
| Southwark nues of our crown, to our ufe, by our well-beloved the — * and commonalty and citizens of the 
and Surrey City of London, wheredf we acknowledge us to be fully fatisfied and paid, and the mayor and com- 
| granted. monalty and citizens and their ſucteſſors to be thereof acquitted and diſcharged by theſe preſents ; and 
for other cauſes and conſiderations, us thereunto eſpecially moving; haye of our ſpeeial grace, and 
from our certain knowledge and mere motion, and alſo with the advice of our council, given and 
1 and by theſe preſents do give and grant, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens of the 
city of London, all that our meſſuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, now or late in che tenure 
of Simon Sebatſon, fitutte and being next our maniion late Charles, late duke of Suffolk's, in South- 
wark, in the county of Surrey; and all that our meſſuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, next 
the broad gate of the ſame our manſion in Southwark aforefaid ; and all that our cloſe of ground called 
Moulter's Cloſe, contaſning by eftimation fifteen acres, lying in Newington, in our faid county of 
Surrey; and all that our cloſe of ground, containing by eſtimation two acres, now or late in the te- 
nure of John Parrow, lying and being in St. George's dunghill, in the pariſh' of St. George, in 
Southwark aforeſaid ; and alſo all that one cloſe of ground, late in the tenure of John Billington, 
lying in Lambeth marſh, in the pariſh of Lambeth, in the ſaid county of Surrey ; and alſo all thoſe 
our thirty-nine acres and three rods of meadow, with the appurtenances, now or late in the tenure of 
William Baſely, lying and being in divers parcels in the held called St. George's field, in the pariſh 
of St. George in Southwark, in our faid county of Surrey; and one pulls or tenement of ours, 
ſituate near Broad Gates, in Southwark aforeſaid ; and all thoſe our two meſſuages or tenements, and 
one chamber, and three ſtables, and one garden of ours, with all their appurtenances, ſituate and be- 
ing in Southwark aforeſaid ; all and ſingular which premiſes were ſame time parcel of the poſſeſſions 
and hereditaments of Charles duke of Suffolk; and all other the meſſuages, lands, tenements, rents, 
reverſions, and hereditaments whatſoever, with their appurtenances, -in Southwark, in the ſaid 
county of Surrey, which were the aforeſaid Charles duke of Suffolk's, and which were late pur- 
chaſed by our dear father Henry the eighth, late king of England, of the ſame Charles late duke of 
Suffolk; except nevertheleſs always to us and our heirs and ſucceſſors, all that our capital meſſuage 
and manſion-houſe called Southwark Place, in Southwark aforefaid, late the ſaid duke of Suffolk 's, 
and all gardens and grounds to the ſame adjoining or appertaining; and all our park in Southwark 
| aforeſaid, and all the meſſuages, and all the buildings and grounds called the Antelope there. | 

And the Furthermore, we give, and for the conſideration aforeſaid, with the advice aforeſaid, do by theſe 
lordthip and preſents grant to the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the fajd" city of London, all 
8 our lordſhip and manor of Southwark, with their rights, members and appurtenances in the 
| ſaid county of Surrey, late pertaining to the late monaſtery of Bermondſey in the ſaid county ; and all 
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.. meſſuages, houſes, buildings, barns, ſtables, dove-houſes, ponds, pools, ſprings, orchards, gardens, os 
8 Iands, tenements, meadows, feedings, paſtures, commons, waſte-ſtreet, void ground-rents, — IVIC 
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ons, ſervioes,, court-leet, view of frankpledge, chattels, waifs, ſtrays, free warren, and all other 

rights, profits, commodities, emoluments, and hereditaments whatſoever in Southwark aforeſail,-to oo | 
the ſaid lordſhip and manor of Southwark by any means belonging, or being before this time ac-. 4 
counted, known, or taken as member or parcel of the ſaid lordſhip and manor, except before ex- | ; 
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"Furthermore, we give, and for the conſideration aforeſaid, and witch the aſſent aforeſaid, by theſe 

preſents do grant unto the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, all our manor and borough f 
Southwark, with all their rights, members, and appurtenances, in the ſaid county of Surrey, late And certain | 
parcel of the poſſefſions: of the archbiſhop and archbiſhopric of Canterbury, and all our annual rent }*yrents,. 

of three ſhillings and twopence halfpenny, and the fervices going out of the lands and tenements ccc. „ 

ſome time of John Burcetor, knight, and now or late in the tenure of William Glaſſock, Eſq; in 

Southwark aforeſaid; and all that our yearly rent of three ſhillings, and ſervice going out of the 5 

houſe or tenement called the Swan, in Southwark aforeſaid; and all that our yearly rent of four f Ws; 
ſhillings and ten pence, and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tenement called the Mermaid, "$2 ; | 
in Southwark aforeſaid ; and all that the yearly rent of twenty pence a quarter, and the ſervice goin 

out of the meſſuage or tenement called the Helmet, in the borough of Southwark aforefaid; and all Sy 

that our annual rent of ſixteen ſhillings, and the ſervices going out of the meſſuage or tenement called * 

Horſehead in the borough of Southwark aforeſaid ; and alle all that our annual rent of fix ſhil- . - 
lings .and four pence, and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tenement called the 
Gleyne, in Southwark aforeſaid; and all that our annual rent of two ſhillings a quarter, and the 

ſervices going out of the meſſuage or tenement called the Roſe; and one acre of ground lying in the 

Lock in Southwark ; and all that our annual rent of twenty, pence a quarter, and the ſervice going 

out of 0ne meſſuage or tenement called the Lamb in Southwark aforeſaid, pertaining to the company - 

of fiſhmongers of London; and alſo that our annual rent of twenty pence a quarter, and the ſervice . 

going out of one meſſuage or tenemeat pertaining to the faid ſociety of fiſhmongers in London, 

called the Bale in Southwark aforeſaid ; and all that annual rent of twenty pence a quarter, going 

out of one meſſugge or. tenement pertaining to the ſaid ſociety of fiſhmongers, commonly called the 

Flower de Luce in Southwark aforeſaid ; and alſo that our annual rent of four ſhillings, and*the ſer- - 

vice going 0ut of he twelve acres of land lying at the Lock of Southwark aforeſaid, ſome time the 
lord Wiltord's, now or late pertaining to the ſaid ſociety of fiſhmongers ; and all that our annual 

rent of eight per.ce, an] the ſ-rvice going out of two acres of land of Giles Athorn, called Tipping in : 

the Hole, in Southwark atoreſaid ; and alſo that our annual rent of three ſhillings, and the ſervice : 
going out of one meſſuage or tenement, late Thomas lord Poyning's, in Southwark aforefaid ; and 
- all that our annual rent of twelve pence halfpenny, and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tene- - | 
ment now or late of William Malton, in Southwark aforeſaid; and af chat our annual rent of twen- 
ty pence halfpenny, and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tenement called the White Hart, in 
outhwark aforeſaid ; and alſo all that our annual rent of feven ſhillings and four pence, and the ſer- 
vice going out of a meſſuage or tenement called the Crown, in Southwark aforeſaid, now or late of 
the maſters of the bridge-houſe, London ; and alfo all that our annual rent of two ſhillings, and the 
ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tenement of the ſame maſters of the bridge-houſe called the 
Chriſtopher, in Southwark aforefaid ; and all that our annual rent of twelve pence, and the 
ſervice going out of the lands and meadows of the maſters of the Bridge-houſe of London, 
lying and being at the Lock, called Carpenter's-hall in Southwark aforeſaid ; and all that our annual 
rent of ten pence halfpenny, and the ſervice going out of the meſſuage or tenement called the Blue 
Mead, in Southwark aforeſaid ; and all that our annual rent of two ſhillings, and the ſervice going 
out of one meſſuage or tenement now or late of William Saliſbury, in Southwark aforeſaid ; — 5 
alſo all that our annual rent of ſixteen pence, and the ſervice going out of a certain field of grouſ g 

of four acres of land, now or late the heirs of Robert Linled, lying and being in the Lock, and 
- abutting upon the lands of the late duke of Suffolk, in Southwark aforeſaid, and in Newington, or 

in either of them, in the ſaid county of Surrey; and all our annual rent of two ſhillings, and the 
ſervice going out ef a certain field of ground, ſome time John Solas's field, and now or late the heirs ß 

Robert Linked. in Southwark and Newington aforeſaid, or either of them; and all our annual rent 

of twenty pence, and the ſervices going out of five acres of ground, now or late Stephen Middleton's, 

lying and being at the Lock of Southwark and Newington aforefaid, or in either of them; and all 

that our annual rent of four pence, and the ſervice going out of four acres of land, now or late 3 
William Champion's, lying and being in Southmead in Walworth's field, in the pariſh of Newing- 

ton, in our ſaid county of Surrey; and all that our annual rent of twenty pence farthing, and the 

krvice going out of the meſſuage or tenement called Circot, in Southwark and Newington aforeſaid, 
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nn either of them; and all other our meſſuages, l e rents, eee ſervices, and 


— 
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806 
- hereditaments whatſoever, which were parcel of the poſſeſſions, rents, and revenues of the archbj. 
mopric and biſhopric of Canterbury, in Southwark in the ſaid county of Surrey. or 

And all . We furthermore give, and for the conſiderations aforeſaid, and with the advice aforeſaid, do 
woods, un grant by theſe preſents to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, all 
©— and-all manner of woods, underwoods, and trees whatſoever, growing and being of, in, and 
N all and ſingular the premiſes, and the ſoil and ground of the ſame ; and alſo whatſoever reverſions of 
all and ſingular the premiſes, and every part thereof, and all the rents and yearly profits whatſoeyer 
reſerved upon whatſoever demiſes and grants made of the premiſes, or any part thereof, by any 
9 OS os 4-63 1 | | 42 ; 
We ſalſo give, and by theſe preſents grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 

city of London, all and ſingular the premiſes, with the appurtenances, as fully, and in as ample 
manner and form, as the ſaid Charles late duke of Suffolk, or any other abbot of the late monaſtery 
of Bermondſey, or any archbiſhop of Canterbury, or any of them, or others before this time, hay- 

ing or poſſeſſing the ſaid manors and other premiſes, or any parcel thereof, or being thereof ſeized, 
ever had, held, or enjoyed, or ought to have or enjoy the ſame, or any parcel thereof, and as fully, 
freely and wholly, and in as large manner and form, as all and ſingular the fame came or ought to 
have come to our hands, or to the hands of our moſt dear father Henry the eighth, late king of 
England, by reaſon or pretence of any charter, gift, grant, or confirmation, or by reaſon or pretence 
of the diſſolution of the ſaid la 


— 


have come, or as the ſame now be, or ought to. be in our hands. 


* 
x 
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Know ye moreover, that we, as well of our grace, knowledge, and motion aforeſaid, and with 
- the advice aforeſaid, as for the ſum of five hundred marks of lawful money of England, paid into 
the hands of our treaſurer of our court aforeſaid, to our uſe, by the ſaid _—_ and commonalty, 
A 


and citizens of the ſaid city of London, whereof we confeſs us to be fully fatisfied, and the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, thereof to be - acquitted and diſcharged 


. | yo | 
And all by theſe preſents ; have given and granted, and by theſe. preſents do give and grant, for us and our 


— heirs, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city aforeſaid, and to their ſucceſſors, 
1 and through all the borough and town of Southwark aforeſaid, and in and through all the pa- 
found, riſhes of St. 3 St. Olave's, and St. George's in Southwark, and in the pariſh, and through 


2 all the pariſhes late called St. Thomas's hoſpital, and now called the king's hoſpital, in Southwark 
borough of . aforeſaid, and elſewhere ſoever in the ſaid town and borough of Southwark aforeſaid, and in Kentiſh- 
Southwark, ftreet, and in Blackman-ftrect aforeſaid, and the pariſh of Newington, and elſewhere in the aid 


parihes of . own and borough of Southwark, all 2 and chattels waifed, eſtrays, and all treaſure found in 
] 


St. Saviour, i F a 
St. O ave, the town and precinct aforeſaid, and all manner of handy work, goods and chattels of all manner of 


= 3 traitors, felons, fugitive, outlawed, condemned, convicted, and of felons defamed and put in exi- 
mais gent, felons of themſelves, and deodands, and — the law of our land, whereſoever or before 
| hoſpital, whomſoever juſtice ought to be done of them, and all goods diſclaimed, found, and being within 
Kc. and in the borough, town, pariſhes, and precincts aforeſaid, and alſo all manner of eſcheats and forfeitures 
Kentſtreet, ( us and our heirs may there pertain, as fully and wholly as we ſhould have them, if the ſaid town 


Blackman- | | f 
— and borough. were in the hands of us, or of our heirs; and that it ſhall be lawful to the ſame mayor 


and New- and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, by their deputy or miniſters of the ſame town 
tes. and borough, to put themſelves in ſeizin of and in all the handyworks and chattels of all manner 
: of traitors, felons, fugitives, outlawed, condemned, convicted, and of felons defamed, and deny- 
ing our law of the land, and of other premiſes; and alſo of and in all goods diſclaimed, found or 


% 
— 


being within the ſame borough, town, pariſhes or precincts aforeſaid; and allo of and in all eſcheats 


and forfeitures to us and our heirs there pertaining. . | | 
And that the ſame mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, b themſelves, or 

their deputy, or miniſter or miniſters, 
The affize ſaid, the afſze and eſſay of bread, wine, beer, and ale, and of all other victuals and things whatſo- 
of bread, ever ſet to ſale in the town aforeſaid; and alſo all and whatſoever doth or may pertain to the clerk of 
wan the market of our houſe, or of the houſe of our heirs, together with the correction and puniſhment of 
places. All perſons ſelling wine, bread, beer, ale, and other victuals there to be ſold, and of others there 
duelling, or exerciſing arts howſoever, and with all manner of forfeitures, fines and amerciaments to 
be forfeited, with all other things which therefore do or may there pertain to us, our heirs or ſuccel- 
| Execution fors in time to come; and that they ſhall have there the execution of all manner of writs of ours, 
of writs. ', or of our heirs and ſucceſſors, and of all other writs, commands, extracts and warrants, with * 
returns of the ſame, by ſuch their miniſters and deputies, whom they ſhall thereunts ___ 


OY 


te monaſtery, or by any other means or right they came or ought to 


have in the borough, town, pariſhes and precincts afore- 


that the ſame mayor commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall every year have there, and . 
- through all the town, borough, pariſhes and precin&s aforeſaid, one fair or mart, to endure three 4 fair and 
days; that is to ſay, the ſeventh, eighth, and ninth days of the month of September, to be holden pye-powder 
together with a court of pye- powder, and with all liberties and free cuſtoms to ſuch fair pertaining; 38 | 


4 E that they may have and hold therein, and at the ſaid court, before their miniſter or deputy, , 
through the ſaid three days, from day to as and hour to hour, and from time to time, all the 
actions, plaints, and pleas of the ſaid court o pye-powder, together with all ſummons, attachments, ' 


arreſts,. iſſues, fines, redemptions and commodities, and other rights whatſoever to the ſame court of a 
e- powder by any means belonging, without any impediment, let or diſturbance of us, our heirs or 
ſuccelſors, or of other our officers or miniſters whatſoever ; and alſo that they may have in and 
through all the precinct aforeſaid, view of frankpledge, together with all ſummons, attachments, arreſts, 


iſſues and amerciaments, fines, redemptians, profits, commodities, and other things whatſoever, which : ; 

therefore may or ought there to pertain to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, by any means. . 
And further, that the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may, by - 

themſelves, or by their miniſter or deputy, in the borough, town, pariſhes or precincts aforeſaid con- ; 


ſtitute and to be conſtituted, take and arreſt all manner of felons, thieves and other malefactors The arreſt | 
found. within the borough, town, pariſhes and precintts aforeſaid, and may bring them to our gaol of felon,  - 
of Newgate, there to be ſafely kept, until by due proceſs of law they may be delivered. . 
And furthermore, that the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may „ 
have in the borough, town, pariſhes and precincts aforeſaid. for ever, all and all manner of liberties, ay and at 
privileges, franchiſes, acquittals, cuſtoms and rights, which we or our heirs ſhould or might there manner of 
have, if the ſame borough or town” were or remained in the hands of us or our heirs. en ee nes 
And further, we have, of our grace, knowledge and motion aforeſaid, and by the advice aforeſaidß, 128275 : 
ranted, and by theſe preſents do grant, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to the ſaid mayor and ” 
commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that the ſaid mayor and commonalty and. citizens, 
from henceforth for ever, ſhall and may hold all and all manner of contracts and demands whatſoever, 
within the town, borough, pariſhes and precincts. aforeſaid, chancing, happening and growing, 
before the mayor and aldermen, and ſheriffs of the ſaid city, and the ſheriffs of the ſaid city for the 
time being, or any of them, in the Guildhall of the chamber of the Guildhall and huſtings of the rials at 
ſaid city, or any of them, to be holden by like actions, bills, plaints, proceſs, arreſts, judgments, Guildhall 
executions, and other things whatſoever, and at the ſame days and times, and in ſuch-like manner for debta. 
and form, as ſuch happening in the ſaid city have, time out of mind, been taken, held, levied, pro- . 
ſecuted and executed in the court before the mayor and aldermen, and ſheriffs of the ſaid city, or in 
any of them. 3 8 Ws | „ | 
And that the ſerjeants at mace of the city of London, for the time being, which have uſed to exe- $erjeants at 
cute and ſerve any proceſs, or any other things in the faid city, may hereafter make, do and execute mace to 
any manner of proceſs, and do whatſoever things in the ſaid borough, town, pariſhes and precincts __ pro». © 
concerning all and ſingular things ariſing. and happening about ſuch pleas and executions of the ſame © 
2 the precincts aforeſaid, as by all che time aforeſaid it hath been uſed in the ſaid city of 
.. ß ß ̃ ß d ns EOS F . 
And that the inhabitants of the town and borough, pariſhes and precincts aforeſaid, as concern- x, 41 FF 
ing the cauſes and matters there ariſing, may be impleaded and plead in the fame city in form afore- to obſerve. * .. 
_ faid, and in the courts aforeſaid. And, if the men impanneiled and ſummoned in juries for trials. "gs city, 
of ſuch iſſues, have not appeared before the ſaid mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs in the ſaid courts ofß 
the ſaid city, that then ſuch men impannelled and ſummoned as aforeſaid, making default, ſhall To fine de- 
be amerced by the ſaid mayor or ſheriffs, and ſhall forfeit ſuch iſſues upon them returned and to be my 128 
returned, after the ſame, or in like manner and form, as the men impannelled and ſummoned in W 
ſaid city for the like iſſues in the courts of the ſaid city to be tried, have before this time forfeited, 
and have accuſtomed to forfeit; and alſo that ſuch amerciaments and ifſues forfeited ſhould be le- 
vied by the miniſters of the ſaid city, to the uſe of the mayor and commonalty and citizens, and 
their ſucceſſors, for ever. ds 3 | | 
And alfo, that the ſame mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall and may, 
from henceforth, ever have cognizance of all manner of, pleas, actions, plaints, and ſuits perſona], 
happening or growing out of any court of ours, or of our heirs, before us or our heirs, or before 
any of the juſtices, for or concerning any thing, cauſe or matter within the town, borough, pariſhes 
and 3 aforeſaid, before the mayor, aldermen, and ſheriffs, or any of them, in the AAN 
of the ſaid city, or any of them; and that the iſſues happening upon the ſaid pleas and ſuits ſhall 1 
A e | tri 
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tried in the ſame courts, before the mayor and aldermen and ſheriffs, or any of them, by the men of 
the, ſame borough or town, in ſuch ſort as iſſues in the ſame city are tried; and that the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may for'ever chuſe, according to the form 
of law, and may conſtitute every year, or as often as, and in what times ſoever ſhall feem to them ex. 
pedient, two coroners in the 1 * or town aforeſaid; and that the faid coroners, or either of 

em, being duly elected and conſtituted, may and ſhall have full power and authority to do and exe. 


cute in the ſaid orough, town, pariſhes and precincts aforeſaid, all and ſingular things, which to 
the office of coroner in any county of our realm of England do, or e to pertain to be done 
and executed; and that none other coroners of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, ſhall enter into any 


thing, which to the office of ſuch coroner pertaineth to be done within the ſaid borough, pariſhes or 


Their 
power. 


precincts, neither ſhall at all intermeddle about any ti ing dejongivg to the office of coroner, happen. 


Lord mayor ing within the borough, town, pariſhes and precincts aboveſaid ; and that the mayor of the ſaid city 

| tobeeſchea- for the time being ſhall be our eſcheator, and eſcheators of our heirs, in the borough, pariſhes and 
25 power. Pfecincts aforeſaid; and that he ſhall have full power and authority to make his precept and command- 
in this ment to the ſheriff of the county of Surrey for the time being, and do execute and finiſh there all 
office. and ſingular things which appertain to the office of eſcheator in any county of our realm; and that 
none other eſcheator of ours, or of our heirs, ſhall enter there into any thing, which to the office 


ol eſcheator appertaineth to be done, neither ſhall at all intermeddle with any thing to the office of 


| eſcheator there belonging, | 3 3 g | 

And clerk And that the mayor of the ſaid city for the time being Thall be clerk of the market, and of the 

. of the market of our heirs, within the bordugh, town, pariſhes and precincts aforeſaid, and ſhall do and ex- 
'matket.. cute therein all ſuch. things. which to the clerk of the market appertain ; and that the clerk of the 
market of our houſes or of the houſe of our heirs, or any other clerk of the market, intermeddle not 


there. | * 


And that the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall and may, from 
"henceforth for ever, have, hold, oy and uſe, as well within the ſaid manor, as in the town, bo- 


rough, pariſhes and precinds aforeſaid, as well all and ſingular liberties and franchiſes aforeſaid, as 
To have tolls, ſtallages,  pickages, and other our juriſdictions, liberties, franchiſes and privileges whatſoever, 


tolls, ſtal- which any archbiſhop of Canterbury, and which the ſaid Charles late duke of Suffolk, or any ma- 


* 


Lage, &© ſter, brethren or ſiſters of the late hoſpital of St. Thomas in Southwark aforeſaid, or any abbot of the 
ſaid late monaſtery of St. Saviour's, St. Bermondſey next Southwark aforeſaid, in the county afore- 
'ſaid, or any prior and convent of the late priory of St. Mary Overy in the ſaid county of Surrey, or 
any of them, ever had, held or enjoyed in the ſaid manors, lands, tenements, and other the premiſes 


or places aforeſaid, or any of them, or which we have, hold or enjoy by any ways or means what- | 


ſoever, as fully, freely, and in as ample manner, as we, or our moſt dear father Henry the eighth, 

late king of England, had, held and enjoyed, or ought to have, hold and enjoy the ſame; and that 

none of our ſheriffs, or any other officer or miniſter of ours, or of our heirs'or ſucceſſors, ſhall any 

way intermeddle in the town, borough-town, pariſhes and precinQs aforefaid, or in any of them, 
contrary to this our grant. „5 5 | 

And we, with the advice aforeſaid, do further, by theſe preſents, grant to the ſaid mayor, 

That the commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, and to their ſucceſſors, that all and ſingular 

Inhabitants perſons, from time to time inhabiting or reſident within the town, borough, pariſhes and places a- 

fi * Prefzld. ſhall from henceforth be in the order, government and correction of the mayor and officers 

* of the city of London, and their deputies, for the time being, as the citizens and inhabitants of 

aforeſaid, the ſaid city of London be and ought to be, by virtue of the charters before this time by any means 

Wall be ſub- made, granted and confirmed by any of our progenitors to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 


228 citizens of the ſaid city; and their ſucceſſors ſhall and may, from henceforth, have, hold, and enjoy 
ſo many, ſo great, the ſame, ſuch and the like rights, juriſdictions, liberties, franchiſes and privi- 
leges whatſoever, in the towns, + pariſhes and places aforefaid, and in every parcel thereof, as fully, 

freely and wholly, as the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens of the faid city enjoy and uſe, or 


city laws. 


may have, enjoy and uſe in the ſaid city, by virtue of any of the charters and grants made, granted 
and confirmed by any of our progenitors Bags of England, to any mayor, commonalty and citizens 
of the ſaid city. | e 8 e N . 
bity juſtices And that the mayor of the ſame city for the time being, and the recorder thereof for the time being, 
to act in the after the ſaid aldermen have exerciſed and borne the charge of mayor of the ſaid city, ſhall be juſtices 


. our peace, and of our heirs, in the town, borough, pariſhes and limits aforeſaid, fo long 1 the 
#9 1 - | : ; | ke, N 


. 
a” + - - - 


| AP MENDES Bog 
fame: aldermen ſhall be and remain aldermen of the ſaid city; and every of them ſhall there do/ang WV 
execute all and ſingular things, which other juſtices of out peace, and our heirs, may do and execute 
within the ſaid county of Surrey, according to the laws and ſtatutes of our realm of England. 
And that the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall have, in ever 

week, on Monday, Wedneſday, Friday and Saturday, within the borough and town aforeſaid; one a market 
market or markets to be there holden, and all things which to a market do appertain, or may appertain, on Monday, 
for ever; except always, and reſerved to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, out of theſe our letters patents, all bp e q 
and all manner of rights, juriſdictions, liberties and franchiſes whatſoever, within the walk, circuit and 49 
precinct over the capital meſſuage, gardens and park in Southwark aforeſaid, and in all gardens, curti- day. 
lages and lands, to the fame manſion, gardens and park appertaining; and except and always reſer- FrUc parts 
ved the houſe, meſſuage or lodging there, called the King's-bench, and the garden or gardens to cd. 1885 
the ſame pertaining, with the apputtenances, ſo long as it ſhall be uſed for a priſon for the impri- 15 
ſoned, as it now is; and except the meſſuage and lodging there, called the Marſhalſea, and the gar- 
dens to the ſame belonging, with the appurtenances, ſo long as it ſhall be uſed for a priſon, as now . Wl 
It 18. : | 7 | | . | a [nt 
Provided alſo, that theſe our letters patents, nor any, thing therein contained, ſhall extend to the Proviſo for »; 
prejudice of the officers of the great maſter, ſteward, and marſhall of our houſe, or of the houſe of we = | [ 
our heirs. and ſucceſſors, to be exerciſed within the town, borough, pariſhes and limits aforeſaid, be — 
within the verge; nor of Sir John Gate, knight, one of the gentlemen of our privy chamber, of or 1 
for lands, tenements, offices, franchiſes, or "na by us or our father to the ſaid John Gate And Sir Des 1" 
granted during his life; which manors, lands, tenements, rents, privileges, and all other the pre- John Gate. | 
miſes, are now extended to the yearly value of thirty-five pounds fourteen ſhillings and four pence, 
to have, hold and enjoy the ſaid manors, meſſuages, lands, tenements, meadows, feedings, pa- 
ſtures, commons, woods, underwoods, rents, ſervices, reverſions, court-leets,-views-of frankpledge, 
chattels waifed, ſtrays, free-warrens, and all and ſingular the ſaid premiſes, with the appurtenan- 
ces (except as before. excepted) to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of 
London, and to their ſucceſſors, for ever, to be holden of us, and our heirs and ſucceſſors, as of our 
manor of Eaſt Greenwich in our county of Kent, by fealty only, in free ſoecage, and not in chief, 
for all ſervices and demands whatſoever. 5 I ee 3710) 
We give alſo, and for the conſideration aforeſaid, do, by theſe preſents, grant to the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, all the iſſues, rents, revenues and. 
profits of the ſaid manors, meſſuages, lands, tenements, and all other the premiſes, with their ap- 
purtenances, coming and growing from the feaſt of St. Michael the archangel laſt paſt hitherto, to 
have the fame to the ſaid mayor. and commonalty and citizens, of our gift, without account, or any 
other thing to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, by any means, therefore to be given, paid or made. 

And furthermore, of our ample grace, we will, and for us, our heirs 84 ſucceſſors, do, by theſe 
preſents, grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that we, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, will yearly, for ever, diſcharge, acquit and fave harmleſs, as well the ſaid Citizens 
mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſueceſſors, as the ſaid manors, meſſuages, lands, tene- ſaved harm- 
ments, and all other the premiſes, with their appurtenances, and every part thereof, againſt us, our row ww 
heirs and ſucceſſors, and againſt whatſoever perſons, concerning all a mad of corodies, rents, * 
fees, annuities, ſums of money and charges whatſoever, by any means, going out, or to be paid 
out of the premiſes, or to be charged thereupon; ſaving the ſervices above by theſe preſents reſer- Saving what 
ved, and the demiſes and grants by any means made for terms of life, or years of the premiſes, or is herein 
any parcel, whereupon the old rent and more is reſerved, and ſhall be due yearly, during the terms veſerred: 
aforeſaid, and beſides the covenants in thoſe demiſes and grants being; and ſaving ten pounds by Saving alſo 
the year, of the antient farm, for the town of Southwark aforeſaid, by the mayor and common- 10 l. per 
alty and citizens due, in our exchequer yearly to be paid and payable; willing, and by theſe pre- 7 * 
ſents, by ftreight injunction, commanding, as well our chancellor and general overſeers, and council 65 alieY 
of our ſaid court of augmentations and revenues of our crown, and all receivers, auditors,” and other antientrear. 
our officers of ours, or of our heirs, whatſoever, for the time being, that they and every of them, Din _ 
upon the only ſhewing of theſe our letters patents, or of the inrolments. of the ſame, without any Fe be. th . 
other writ or warrant from us or our heirs by any means to be obtained and proſecuted, ſhall make evidence for 
and cauſe to be made unto the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens of the faid city of London, = proof of 
and their ſucceſſors, full power and due allowance, and manifeſt diſcharge of all ſuch corodies, rents, — 7 
fees, annuities and ſums of money whatſoever, going out, or to be paid out of the premiſes, or 
thereupon charged or to be 3 except as before excepted ; and theſe our letters patents, and 
the inrolment of the ſame, ſhall be yearly, and a time to time, a ſuffidient warrant and diſcharge, 
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2 well to the ſaid chancellor and general ovexſeers, and to our council of our ſaid court of 

: | A wp wal f aug. 

mentations and revenues of our crown, as to all receivers, auditors, and other officers and miniſters 


of ours, our heirs and ſucceſſors: whatſoever, for the time being, in this behalf..* + £754 . A 
We will alſo, and by theſe preſents, do grant. to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens of 
the fait city of London, that they may and ſhall have theſe our letters patents in due manner made 
To he ſeal- and; ſealed under our great ſeal of England, without fine or fee, great or ſmall, to us, in our hamper, 
1 or elſewhere to our uſe, to be by any means given, paid or made, although expreſs. mention be not 
n made in theſe preſents. of the true yearly value, or of the certainty of the premiſes, or of other 
gifts or grants of us, or by any of our -progenitors, to the ſaid: mayor and commonalty and citizens 
defore this time made; any ſtatute, act, ordinance, proviſion or reſtraint thereof made, ordained or 
pProyided to the contrary, or any thing, cauſe or matter whatſoever in any thing notwithſtanding. 
In ͤwitneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents: Witneſs myſelf at Weſt. 


1 


minſter, the twenty- third day of April, in the fourth year of our reigg. 
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- .. FFAHE Queenes Majeſtic perceiving the ſtate of the citie of London (being aunciently termed 


anc? ber chambre) and the ſuburbes and confines thereof to increaſe dayly, by acceſſe of people to 


Os 


inhabite in the ſame, in ſuch ample ſort, ./ as thereby many inconveniencies are ſeene already, but 

many greater of neceſſity like to followe, being ſuch as her majeſtie cannot neglect to remedie, 
having the principal care, under Almightie God, to foreſee aforehand, to have her people in ſuch a 

citie and confines not onlie well- governed by ordinarie juſtice, to ſerve God and obey her majeſtie, 
(which, by reaſon of ſuch multitudes lately increaſed, can hardly be done without deviſe of more 

new juriſdictions. and officers for, that purpoſe) but to be alſo provided of ſuſtentation of victual, 
tage and other like neceſſaries for man's life, upon reaſonable prices, without which no citie can 

ong continue. | 5 . | 2 E 

. And finally, to the-preſervation of her people in health, which may ſeem impoſſible to continue, 

though preſently, by God's goodneſs, the ſame is perceived to be in better eſtate univerſally, than 

hath been in man's memorie; yet where there are ſuch great multitudes of people brought to inhabite 

in ſmall roomes, whereof, a great part are ſeene very poore, yea, ſuch as muſt live of begging, or 

worſe means, and they heaped up together, and in a fort: ſmothered with many families of chil- 

dren and ſervantes in one houſe or ſmall tenement z-it muſt needes followe, if any plague or popular 

ſicknes ſhould, by God's permiſſion, enter amongſt thoſe multitudes, that the ſame would not only 

ſpread itſelf, and invade the whole citie and confines, but that a great mortalitie would enſue the 

_ ſame, where her majeſties perſonal preſence is many times required: befides the great confluence of 

people from all partes. of the realme, by reaſon of the ordinary termes of juſtice there holden, the 
infection would be. alſo diſperſed through all other partes of the realme, to the manifeſt danger of 

the whole body thereof; out of the which neither her majeſties one perſon can be (but by God's 

ſpecial ordinance). exempted, nor any other, ; whatſoever they beQ. „ 

Hor remedie whereof, as time may now ſerve, until by ſome further good order, be had in parlia- 
maeent or otherwiſe, the ſame may be remedied ; her majeſtie, by good and deliberate adviſe of her 
cCounſell, and being alſo thereto moved by the conſiderate opinions of the lorde-mayor, aldermen, and 
__ other the grave wile men in and about the citie, doth charge and ſtraightly command all manner of 
perſons, of what qualitie ſoever they be, to deſiſt and forbeare from any new buildings of any houſe 
or tenement within three miles from any of the gates of the ſaid citie of London, to ſerve for habi- 
A tation or ladging for any perſog, Where no former houſe hath bene knowen to have been in the me- 
mamorie of ſuch as; are now living and alſo to forbeare from letting or ſetting, or ſuffering any more 
families then one onely to by placad or to inhabite from henceforth in any one houſe that heretofore | 
” ©” hath hebe (ibabites 50 Yo . 22 ef; ad! n | 
And to the intent this her majeſties royal commandment» and neceſſary proviſion may take place, 


and be duely obſerved, for ſo univerſal a benefite.to-thewhole body of the realme, for whoſe reſpects * 
all particular perſons are bound, by God's lawe and man's to forbear from their particular and extraor- al: 
-. dinarie-Jucre; her majeſtie ſtraightly. e the lorde- mayor of the citie of London, and all other all 
officers having authoritie in the ſame, and alſo all juſtices of peace, lordes and bailifes of liberties thi 


* 
4 . 


begin 


og SEE within, the juriſdiction . of, he faid lor de-mayor of London, to foreſee, that no perſon do 


7 . 


hoſpitals in and about the 1 that they will not at wy time hereafter attempt the lie. 
ſeaze all manner of ſtuff, 
place where ſuch newe buildings ſhall be intended, and the ſame cauſe to be'converted and emplo 

in any publick uſe for the city or pariſn where the ſame ſhall be attempt. 
And for the avoyding of the multitudes of families heaped up in one 'dwelling-houſe; & for the 
converting of any one houſe into a multitude of ſach tenements for dwelling or victuallingeplaces, 


the ſaid lord-mayor, and all other officers, in their ſeveral liberties within the limites of three miles, : 
as above mentioned, ſhall commit any perſon giving cauſe of offence; from the day of the publication 


of this preſent proclamation, to cloſe priſon, as is afore limited. uy FD) 

And alſo for the offences in this part of increaſe of many indwellers, or, as they be commonly 
_ termed, inmates or underſitters, which: have been ſuffered” within theſe ſeven years, eontrary to the 
| — auncient laws or cuſtomes of the city, or of the boroughes and pariſhes within the forefaic 


limit of three miles afore- mentioned, the ſaid lorde-mayor, and the other' officers above-mentioned; 


ſhall ſpeedily cauſe to be redreſſed in their ordinarie courtes and law dayes, betwixt this and the feaſt 
of All-Saintes next coming; within which times ſuch underſitters or inmates may provide themſelves 
other places abroade in the realme, where many houſes reſt uninhabited, to the decay of divers 
auncient boroughes and townes. And, becauſe her majeſtie intendeth to have this ordinance duely 
executed, her pleaſure is, that the ſaid lorde- mayor of London, and other the officers, having jurif⸗ 
diction within the ſaid ſpace of three miles above- mentioned, ſhall,” after the proclamation hereof, 
as ſpeedily as they may, meete in ſome convenient place near to the ſaid city, and there (after con- 
ference had) accord among themſelves how to proceed to the execution hereof; and, if any cauſe ſhall 
ſo require, to imparte to her majeſties privy counſell, any let or impediment that may ariſe, to the 


intent that remedy be given to any ſuch impediment, according to her majeſties pleaſure heretofore 


expreſſed. "0 | ; e ted 
Given at Noneſuch, the ſeventh day of July, 1580, in the two-and-twentieth year of her 


majeſties reign. | 
eee e e , avoecn Gan 
The firſt Charter of King Jamzs.I. ' [See p. 146:] 


Pr by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, king, defender of the 
) faith, &c. to all to whom our preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. W op a 

Whereas our beloved the mayor, and commonalty, and citizens of our city of London, time out 
of mind, have had, exerciſed, and ought, and have accuſtomed themſelves to have arid exerciſe. the 
office of bailiff, and conſervation of the water of Thames, to be exerciſed and occupied by the mayor 
of the ſame city for the time being, during the time of his mayoralty, 'or by his ſufficient deputies, 
in, upon, and about the water of Thames; (that is to ſay) from the bridge of the town of Staynes 
in the ey of Middleſex, and toward the eaſt,' unto London-bridge, and from thence to a certain 
place called Kendall, otherwife Yenland, otherwiſe Yeenleet, towards the ſea, and eaſt, and in Med- 
| Way, and in the port of London aforeſaid, and upon whatſoever bank, and upon every ſhore, and 


upon every wharf of the ſame water of Thames, within the limits and bounds aforeſaid, and in, 


upon, and about all and every of them: And alfo, for all the time aforeſaid; have had and taken, and 
ought and have accuſtomed to have and take to their own proper uſe, by the mayor of the ſame city 
for the time 'being, during the time of his mayoralty, or his ſufficient deputies, all' wages, resten 
fees, and profits belon ing to the ſame office of e ee e een 

And whereas the fad mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, from all the time aforeſaid, have had 


and exerciſed the office of meaſurer, and meaſuring of all coals,” and grain of whatſoever kind; and 

alſo of all kind of ſalt, and all kind of apples, pears, plumbs, and other fruit whatſoever, and alſo 

all kind of roots eatable of what kind ſoever, and of 'onions, and all other merchandizes, wares, 'and © 
| 2 | 
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, coming, carried, or brought upon the ſaid water, in whatſoever ſhip, boat, barge or veſſel 


our officers or miniſters whatſoever. And becauſe it is well- pleaſing to us to ſhew favour in this be- 


' Granting 


the conſer- 


22 pg and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that they may exerciſe and execute the ſaid office of bailiff and 
dhe mayor, conſervation of the water of Thames, by the mayor of the ſame city for the time being, during the 


 mayoralty, | 1 | | | 8 
| And a, of our more ample grace, and from our certain knowledge and meer motion, we have 
given, and by theſe preſents for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſaid mayor, and com- 


. 


The office 


of meaſurer 


of coals, 
grain, ſalt, 


fruits, 


A P P E N D I X. 


floating, laden, and being on whatſoever part of the ſaid water of Thames, or upon whatſoever 
bank, ſhore, or wharf of the ſame water of Thames, which ſhall come to, arrive, abide, be deli. 
vered or laid down, from the ſaid bridge of the ſaid town of Staynes weſtward, to the ſaid bridge of 
London, and from. thence to the ſaid place called Yendale, otherwiſe Yeenleet, towards the ſea, ang 
eaſt, and in Medway, and in the ſaid port of the city of London aforeſaid ; to exerciſe and Occup 
the ſame office, by the mayor of the ſaid city for the time, during the time of his mayoralty, or by his 
fufficient deputies z and alſo, for all the ſaid time they have had and taken, and ought to have and 
take to their proper uſe, by the mayor of the ſaid city for the time being, during his mayoralty, or 
by his ſufficient deputies, all wages, rewards, fees, and profits to the ſame office belonging. | 
And, notwgþſtanding they the mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, of late times, thereof haye 
been difquieted, and in ſome [meaſuring aforeſaid unjuſtly hindered, and eſpecially in the ſaid office 
of meaſuring coals, ſuppoſing that office to the mayor, commonalty, and citizens antiently not to 
ain, neither by any lawful grant, or preſcription, as yet to appertain or belong; whereas in 

truth it doth manifeſtly and plainly appear, that the ſame offices, and all other premiſes to them of 
old time appertaining, do now of right appertain, and that they e received and enjoyed, 
and ought to have, take, and enjoy the wages and rewards, fees and perquiſites thereof. We there- 
fore, to take away all * and remove all doubt in this behalf, and to the intent that the 
faid mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, may ſecurely, freely, and quietly uſe, bave, exerciſe 
and enjoy the offices aforeſaid, and every of them, and the meaſuring aforeſaid, and the fees, wages, 
rewards and profits to the ſaid office and meaſuring belonging, and all and ſingular other the premiſes, 
to them and their ſucceſſors for ever, without the contradiction, moleſtation, or hindrance any way 
of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, admiral of England, juſtices, eſcheators, ſheriffs, bailiffs, or other 


half to the ſame mayor, commonalty, and citizens, and rather encreaſe, ſtrengthen, and enlarge, 
than diminiſh the liberties, franchiſes, juriſdictions, privileges, and free cuſtoms of the city of Lon- 
don aforeſaid; qf our ſpecial grace, and from our certain knowledge, and meer motion, we do by 
theſe preſents approve, allow, ratify and confirm, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, all and ſingular 
the offices and njeaſuring aforeſaid, and other recited premiſes, and the wages, rewards, fees, and 
profits belonging or appertaining thereto, and the uſes and-cuſtoms aforeſaid, to the ſaid mayor, and 
commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors. Ss | 

And further, pf our ſpecial grace and certain knowledge, and meer motion, we have granted, and 
by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſaid mayor, and commonalty, 


time of his maydralty, or his ſufficient deputies, from time to time, for ever, in, upon, or about the 
fame water of Thames; (that is to ſay) from the bridge of Staynes to the bridge of London, and 
from thence to a certain place called Yenland, otherwiſe Yeenleet, towards the ſea, and towards the 
eaſt and Medway, and in the port of the city of London aforeſaid, and upon whatſcever bank, ſhore 
and wharf of the ſame water of Thames, within the limits and bounds aforefaid, in, upon, and about 
every one of the ſame, and to have, receive, and collect and enjoy all and ſingular wages, rewards, 
fees and profits ta the ſame office of bailiff pertaining, to the proper uſe of the ſaid mayor, and com- 
monalty, and: citizens, by the mayor of the ſame city, for the time being, during the time of his 


LY 


or by his ſufficient: deputies... / 


monalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that they may peaceably and quietly, from time to time, tor 
ever, execute and exerciſe the aforeſaid office of meaſurer of all and ſingular coals, and grain of what 
ſort ſoever, and all kind of apples, pears, plumbs, and other fruit whatſoever, and all roots to be 
eaten of what fort ſoever ; And alſo, of onions, and other merchandizes, wares, and things mea- 
ſurable, and the meaſuring of them, whatſoever, in or to the port of the city of London, coming, 
carried, or brought, in whatſoever ſhip, boat, barge, or other veſſel, floating, laden, remaining 
or being in any part of the ſame river of Thames, and upon any bank, or ſhore, or wharf of the 
fame water of Thames, happening to unlade, ſtay, remain, be delivered, or laid down, from the 
e of the town of Stay nes in the county of Middleſex, and towards the eaſt, unto London 


bnidge aforeſaid, and from thence. to the ſaid place called Yendale, alias Veenfleet, towards the fea, 
and caſt, and in Medway, and in the ſaid port of the city af London, by the mayor of the —_ 


F 
« 
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tz 


city for the time being, during the time of his mayoralty, or by his ſufficient deputies, And to 


have, receive, collect, and enjoy all and ſingular the wages, rewards, fees and profits whatſoever, to 
the ſame office of meaſuring —_— or appertaining, to the uſe of the ſaid mayor, and common- 
alty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, to be received and taken up by the mayor of the aforeſaid city 


* 
* 


for the time being, during the time of his mayoralty, or his ſufficient deputies, without the hindrance 4 


of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any of our officers, bailiffs, or miniſters, or of our admiral of Eng- 


land, or of our ſucceſſors, or any others of our ſubjects, or of our heirs or ſucceſſors to be made to 
the contrary : To have, hold, and enjoy the ſaid office, and all and ſingular the premiſes, with all. 


and ſingular wages, rewards, fees, profits and appurtenances whatſoever, to the ſaid offices, and every 


or any of them, belonging or appertaining, to the aforeſaid mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, 


and their ſucceſſors for ever, by the mayor of the aforeſaid city for the time being, during the time 
of his mayoralty, or his ſufficient deputies, to be exerciſed and executed without any account, or 
any other thing to be rendered, or made thereof to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ; ſo as no other bailiff 
or conſervator of the aforeſaid water, or meaſurer of coals, grain, falt, apples, plumbs, roots to be 
eaten, onions, or other merchandizes, or commodities, or of any thing or things abovementioned, 
ſhall be, or ſhall in any ways intermeddle in the premiſes, or any of them. Sb 

And we, willing to ſhew our ſaid mayor, and commonalty, and citizens more ample favour, of 
our ſpecial grace, and from our certain knowledge, and meer motion for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
grant, and by this our preſent charter confirm, that although the ſaid mayor, and commonalty, and 
citizens, and their ſucceſſors, hitherto in ſome caſe happening, have not uſed, or peradventure have 
abuſed the offices aforeſaid, or any or ſome of the offices or the meafuring aboveſaid, or any 
thing or — to any or ſome of them appertaining or belonging: Notwithſtanding they 
the mayor, and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, from henceforth freely and peace- 
ably. ſhall uſe and enjoy the ſaid offices, ſo not without hindrance uſed or abuſed, and every of 


them, without the let or impediment of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or of our juſtices, eſcheators, 


ſheriffs, or other bailiffs, officers or miniſters of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ; any ſtatute or ordinance 


made, or judgment rendered, or any charter of us, our progenitors or predeceſſors, in times paſt 
made he. 9p notwithſtanding : Although there be no expreſs mention in theſe preſents of the true 


early 
y any of our progenitors or predeceſſors to the ſaid mayor, and commonalty, and citizens of the 


lue or certainty of the premiſes, or of any of them, or of other gifts or grants by us, or - 


city of London aforeſaid, before theſe times made, or any ſtatute, act, ordinance, proviſion, pro- 


E 


clamation or reſtraint to the contrary thereof therefore had, made, publiſhed, ordained or provided, 
or any other thing, cauſe or matter whatſoever notwithſtanding. | „ 


In witneſs whereof, theſe our letters we have cauſed to be made patents: Witnefs myſelf, at Weſt- . 
minſter, the twentieth day of Auguſt, in the third year of our reign of England, France and. : 


Ireland, and of Scotland the thirty-ninth. 
No. XLIII. 


The ſecond Charter of King JAMES I. [See p. 147. ] 


AMES, by the e of God, of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, king, defender of 
the faith, &c. To all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. n | 


Whereas very many of our progenitors, ſome times kings of England, of their ſpecial grace, and 
for free, laudable, multiplied and continued ſervice done and expended in times paſt by the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their predeceſſors; and alfo for divers other 
urgent cauſes and conſiderations, them thereunto eſpecially moving, have 2 granted, and con- 


firmed to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of Lon 


on, and their ſucceſſors, 


divers liberties, juriſdictions, privileges, franchiſes, immunities, authorities, ordinances, cuſtoms, . 
and quittances, as * the feveral letters patents of our progenitors and predeceſſors, ſome times kings 


of England, more fully and manifeſtly is and appeareth. | | | 

We alſo, for and in conſideration of the high fidelity, conſtancy, and ready and laudable ſervice, 
by the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of our ſaid EN of London, to us in the beginnin 
of our reign, and continually ever ſince manifeſted, faithfully 


one, and expended, we have ratified Confirms -+ 


aud allowed, and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, as much as in us is, do accept of and approve all Il former 


and ſingular the letters patents, . charters, and confirmations of our moſt famous progenitors and an- 
celtors, to the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the faid city of London, and _ 
| | | 1 
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tryed Jeceſiors, by whatſoever name of incorporation before theſe times made, granted, or confirmed; an} 
all and fingular gifts, grants, confirmations, reſtitutions, cuſtoms, . ordinances, explanations, and 
all other things 3 N48 in whatſoever letters patents, or charters of our predeceſſors, progenitors 
or anceſtors, kings of England; and alſo all and ſingular things in the ſaid letters patents, charters 
a confirmations, or any of them, contained, recited, confirmed, or explained; and all and 
ingular juriſdiftions, authorities, privileges, acquittances, and free cuſtoms and hereditaments whit 
ſoever, which the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, or their pre- 
Stiles of in- deceſſors, by the name of the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, or by the 
corporation. name of the mayor and aldermen of the city of London, or by the name of the mayor, citizens, and 
commonalty of the city, of London, or by the name of the mayor and commonalty of the city of 
London, or by the name of the citizens of the city of London, or by the name of the barons 
of London, or by the name of the barons of the city of London, or by any other name whit. 
ſoever, by reaſon or force of any letters patents, charters, or confirmations of any. of our pro- 
genitors, kings of England, which in any time or times they had reaſonably uſed or exerciſed, and 
them all and ſingular, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and Citizens of the ſaid city of London, 
and their ſucceſſors, do ratify and confirm, to have and hold, enjoy and exerciſe, all and ſingular the 
- premiſes to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, and their ſuc- 
ceſſors for ever, ſo fully, clearly, and entirely, and. in as ample manner and form, as if they were, 
or had been ſeverally, particularly, and by name in theſe preſents expreſſed and declared. 
And further, we will, and of our ſpecial grace, for us, our heirs: and ſucceſſors, do grant, that 
the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, be reſtored to all and ſingular 
their authorities, juriſdictions, liberties, franchiſes, privileges, acquittances, immunities, and free 
cuſtoms ; and we do reſtore the ſame to them and their ſucceſſors by theſe preſents, as fully, and 
freely, and entirely, as they or their predeceſſors, in any time of our progenitors or predeceſſors, 
kings of England, uſed or enjoyed, or ought to have, uſe, and enjoy the ſame. OI © 
And we will alſo, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, of our ſpecial grace, do 
grant, that although the ſame mayor and commonalty of the citizens of the city aforeſaid, in ſome 
caſe happening, have not hitherto uſed, or peradventure have abuſed the ſame, or any authorities, 
juriſdictions, liberties, privileges, franchiſes, immunities, quittances, and free cuſtoms, in the let- 
ters patents and charters aforeſaid, or any of them contained, and other their cuſtoms ; they notwith- 
ſtanding, the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, from hence- 
forth, fully may enjoy and uſe the ſame authorities, libcrties, privileges, franchiſes, and immunities, 
quittances, and free cuſtoms whatſoever, totally not uſed. or abuſed, and every of them, without let 
or hindrance of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, the juſtices, ſheriffs, coroners, eſcheators, or any other 
bailiffs or miniſters of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors whatſoever, any cauſe, matter or thing whatſoever 
By the like in times paſt to the contrary thereof notwithſtanding ; to hold all and ſingular the premiſes of us, 
ſervices, ae. our heirs and ſucceſſors, by the fame and ſuch- like ſervices, fee-farm rents, ſums of money, and 
as formerly. demands whatſoever, by which, and as the ſame of us, and our progenitors or predeceſſors, before 
this time were holden. | 8 | 
. 9 The ſearch And whereas within the ſaid city of London, the liberties and ſuburbs, and port of the ſame, we 
2 aud ſurvey are informed the ſearch and ſurveying of oy], hops, ſope, ſalt, butter, cheeſe, and ſuch other like 
_- | 1 wg 1 things coming or brought to the port of the ſame city, to the intent to be ſold or expoſed to ſale by 
3 Pe, 1a t, N . . . . 
ny butter, way of merchandize, and alſo the meaſuring of all corn. whatſoever, of any kind, onions, falt, 
_ \ cheefe, &c. ſea-coals, and fruit of all kinds, fiſh called ſhell-fiiſh, meaſurable and uſed to be meaſured, which 
4.5 | +» The mea- are coming or brought to the ſaid gity of London, to the intent to be ſold by way of merchandize, 
3 hitherto have pertained to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of don, and their 
aoal, fiſh, predeceſſors, to be exerciſed and executed by the mayor of the ſame city for the time being, according 
and fruits. to the laws, ordinances, and ſtatutes made concerning the ſame, and the cuſtom of the fame city; 
we of our certain knowledge and mere-motion, for us and our ſucceſſors, do ratify the ſame ſearch, 
ſurveying, and meaſuring aboveſaid, in and by all things as the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the ſaid city, or their ſucceſſors,” lawfully had or enjoyed before this time, and to the ſaid 
| now mayor and commonalty, and citizens. of the ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors, confirm 
1 7 by theſe preſents. 2 | oy | | BOY + 
15 And further, we will, and by theſe preſents for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do ordain and N | 
to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors, 
| that the ſaid city of London, and the circuit, bounds, liberties, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of the 
fame, do extend and ſtretch forth, and may and can extend and ſtretch forth, as well in and * 
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all and ſingular the ſeveral circuits, bounds, limits, franchiſes, and juriſdictions of the late diſſolved Ie ; 
riory of the church of Trinity near Aldgate, London, commonly called Creed-church-ſtreet, or city liber- 3 
the Duke's-place ; and the late diſſolved priory of St. Bartholomew, London, near Smithfield ; and ties through 
the late diſſolved hoſpital of St. Bartholomew in Smithfield, without Newgate, London, commonly 
called Great St. Bartholomew and Little St. Bartholomew); and alſo N 6s diſſolved houſe or priory near Ald- 
of Preaching Friars within and at Ludgate, London, commonly calle 
late diſſolved houſe or priory of friars of the order of the bleſſed virgin Mary of Mount Carmel, calle 8 | 
White-Friars ; and, alſo the inn or liberty of Cold Herberge, otherwiſe Cold Harburgh, and Cold 2 2 He 
Herburg-Lane, within the liberty of London aforeſaid ; fo as from henceforth for ever all and fingu- Bartholo- 
lar the circuits and franchiſes aforeſaid of the late diſſolved priory church of St, Trinity, and the fai 1-40 
diſſolved priory or kouſe of St, Bartholomew; and the faid- late diſſolved hoſpital of St. Bartholo- . 
mew; and alſo the late diſſolved houſe or priory of Preaching Friars ; and alſo the ſaid late diſſolved mew's near 
houſe or priory of Friars of the bleſſed Virgin Mary; and alſo the ſaid inn and liberty of Cold Har- 1 
bour, be, and every one of them is, and for all times to come ſhall be and remain within the circuits, a Whiee- 
precincts, liberties, franchiſes and juriſdictions of the ſame our city of London. 5 | Friars, and 

And that all and ſingular the inhabitants and dwellers within the ſame, or any of them, ſhall be, "an Har- 
and eyery of them is, and for all time to come ſhall be, and remain under the rule, government, 
juriſdiction, overſight, ſearch, correction, puniſhment, -precepts and arreſts of the ſaid mayor and 5 
commonalty, and citizens of our city of London aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, and the ſheriffs of 
our city of London for the time being, and their officers and miniſters for ever, any liberties, fran- | 
chiles, Fenner exemption or authority whatſoever to the contrary thereof notwithſtanding : Pro- Provided 
' vided nevertheleſs, and we will and ordain, that all perſons now-inhabitants, or who ſhall N. 805 in the inhabi- 
time to come within the liberties and franchiſes aforeſaid of the ſaid late diſſolved priory called the . 
Black-Friars, and the late diſſolved priory called the White-Friars, and the whole precinct, circuit, ars and 
and compaſs of them, and all buildings therein built, and to be built from henceforth for ever, ſhall White. Fri- 
be quit and exonerated of and from all taxes, fifteenths, and other burthens of ſcot, and of watch 2 3 5 
and ward, through or within the city of London, to be paid, made, ſuſtained, or contributed; certain 
except the charges and expences due and reaſonable for ſetting out of ſoldiers, and for the defence of taxes, 
our realm, and ſuch-like ſpecial ſervices concerning us, our heirs and ſucceſſors; and except the . 
charges for pavements, and cleanſing the lanes, ditches, ways, water-courſes, and ſewers within the 
circuits, precincts, liberties, and juriſdictions of the ſame late houſes or priories, called Black-Friars 
and White-Friars aforeſaid, Wn to be paid. TY 2 c 

And, that the inhabitants ſhall be quit and exonerated of and from the office of conſtable, ſca- and offices, 
venger, and ſuch offices of charge within the city aforeſaid, without the circuits and limits of the + 


ſaid late houſe or priory called the Black-Friars and the White-Friars, reſpectively executed and 
exerciſed. Nevertheleſs, we will, that all freemen of the city aforeſaid, for the time being, inha- | 
biting, or who ſhall inhabit within the ſaid liberties and franchiſes of the ſaid late houſe or priory of But fall be 
Black-Friars and White-Friars, ſhall be chargeable and eligible unto all offices and charges, as well *ligible into 
mayor, as ſheriffs and aldermen of the ſaid city, as of the company within the ſaid city of London, „ IN 
of which they are or ſhall be free, as-other freemen of the ſaid city are. 5 85 ; 

And furthermore, for the better and common profit of our city of London, and for the accom-'Non fre- 
modation and ſupportation of the charges and expences of the ſaid city, for us, our heirs. and ſucceſ- _ 
ſors, we will and grant to the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and * 
their ſucceſſors, that from henceforth all and ſingular perſons, though they be not free of the ſame ly with the 
city, who now are, or hereafter ſhall be dwelling within the faid. city, the liberties or precincts of 8 in 
the ſame (except the inhabitants within the liberties and franchiſes of the aforeſaid ſeveral late houſes N 
or priories of the late Friars, called the Black-Friars and the White-Friars) in whatſoever aids, tal- inhabitants 
lages, grants, and other contributions whatſoever, to the uſe and ſervice of us, our heirs and ſucceſ- of 6. 
fors, or to the uſe of the ſaid city, for maintaining the ſtate, good, or benefit of the ſaid city, how- . 
ſoever to be aſſeſſed, ſhall reaſonably be taxed and contribute. ars. 

And the fame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city aforefaid, may and can levy the 
ſaid aids, tallages, grants, and other contributions (except before excepted) by their own officers and 
miniſters, by Gatress of the goods and chattels of ſuch perſons, who, from time to time, ſhall be 
charged with the payment of ſuch aids, tallages, grants, and other contributions, or any of them; 
and fo levied, they can and may have, hold, and enjoy, to the uſe and behoof aforeſaid : Provided - 
always, nevertheleſs, that ſuch reſidents and dwellers in any houſes within the aforeſaid city, who are- 
nat, nor ſhall be freemen of the aforeſaid city, ſhall be taxed to ſuch Aids, tallages, grants, and other * 1 
contributions, from time to time, only for the houſes in which they ſhall inhahit or ee 

; dwelling -_ 


T 
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or dwelling within the ſame city of London, liberties, or precincts of the ſame, according to the 
cuſtoms of the ſaid city, ſhall be aſſeſſed and taxed, and not otherwiſe : Provided allo, that if any 
one, or any of the ſaid inhabitants, reſidents, or dwellers, who are not, or ſhall not be a freeman x 
freemen of the ſaid city, ſhall think himſelf, by reaſon of the ſaid aids, gs, grants, or contri. 
| May appeal butions, unjuſtly grieved, that then, and in ſuch caſe, the chancellor of England, of us, our heirs 
in caſe af and ſucceſſors, 4 the time being, upon the complaint of any perſon or perſons ſo grieved, ſhall 
0 che lord moderate and qualify ſuch aids, tallages, grants, and contributions, as to him in that behalf ſhall be 
chancellor. thought fit; which moderation ſhall ſtand, and be of force, ; 

Mayor, re- . And furthermore we will, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant to the 
| corder, and aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor and recorder of 
| — 2 the ſaid city, which now are, and every mayor and recorder of the ſame city, who hereafter for the 
chair to be time being ſhall be, as well thoſe aldermen of the ſaid city, as thoſe aldermen who ſhall for the time 
ju*ices of to come bear the charge of mayoralty of the ſame city, after that they have ceaſed, or be moved from 
das Oy. the office of mayoralty of the ſame city, and ſo long as they ſhall continue aldermen of our city of 

N London aforeſaid, for ever be, and ſhall be our juſtices, and of, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and eve 
one of them be, and ſhall be juſtices and keepers of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to keep and make 
to be kept the peace of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, in and through all and ſingular circuits, pre- 
| cin&ts,: liberties, franchiſes, and places aforeſaid, commonl called the Black-F riars, the White. 
| Friars, the Duke's Place, otherwiſe Creed-Church-Street, Great St. Bartholomew's, Little St. Bar- 


. tholomew's,” and Cold Harborough aforeſaid, and every of them, and to keep, or cauſe to be kept 


and executed, all ordinances and ſtatutes of this our realm, made for the good of our peace, and the 
quiet rule and government of our people, in all their articles, according to the force, form, and effect 
of the ſame ; and to chaſtiſe and puniſh thoſe, who, contrary to the form and effect of thoſe ordi- 


nances or ſtatutes, or any of them, within the limits, franchiſes, and places aforeſaid, are found to 


: 8 offend, as ought to be done, according to the form of the ſaid ordinances and ſtatutes; and to make 
curity for to come before them all thoſe who threaten any of the people of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, concern- 


the peace, ing their bodies, or burning their houſes, to find ſufficient ſecurity of the peace or good behaviour 
and to go towards us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ; and, if they refuſe to find ſecurity, them to cauſe to be ſafely 


mit to pri- 


: ſon. "kept in priſon, until they ſhall find ſuch ſecurity. 


And further, we will and 1 for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to the ſame mayor and common- 


alty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor of the ſaid city for the time being, and the 

recorder of the ſame now being, and who for the time to come ſhall be, and every alderman as afore- 

ſaid, who has been or hereafter ſhall be mayor of the ſaid city, after they ſhall ceaſe or be amoved 

from the office of mayoralty of the ſaid city, and ſo long as the aldermen of the faid city ſhall conti- 

The mayor nue, or any four or more of the ſame, mayor, recorder, and aldermen (whereof the mayor and re- 

aud recorder corder of the ſame city for the time being we will to be two) from henceforth for ever, may be juſtices 

to be of the l 0 X l . 

Quorum. Of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors ; to enquire of all and all manner of felonies,  witchcrafts, inchant- 

ments, ſorceries, magick art, treſpaſſes, foreſtallers, regraters, ingroſſers, and extortions whatſoever, 

and of all and fingular other miſdeeds and offences, of which our juſtices of the peace may and ought 

lawfully to enquire, howſoever and whereſoever done or committed, or which hereafter ſhall be done 

or attempted in the liberties, franchiſes, and places aforeſaid ; and alſo, of all other who within the 

fame franchiſes, liberties, and places, go or ride in aſſemblies, or with armed force againſt our peace, 

and to the diſturbance of our people; and alſo of thoſe who lie in wait to kill our people, or here- 

after ſhall preſume to lie in wait; and alſo of hoſtlers, and all and ſingular other perſons who have 

offended or attempted, or hereafter ſhall preſume to offend or attempt in abuſe of weights and mea- 

ſures, and in ſelling victuals againſt the form of the ordinances and ſtatutes, or any of them, made 

for the common profit of our kingdom and people; and alſo to hear and determine all and ſingular 

the ſame felonies and miſdeeds, according to the laws and ſtatutes of our realm of England : And 

alſo, to hear and determine, do and execute all and ſingular other thing or things, which pertain, 

have pertained, or in time to come may pertain to juſtices of the peace within the ſaid city of Lon- 

don; ſo always that the ſaid mayor, commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may have and 

No other hold all and ſingular their antient privileges, free, whole, and unhurt ; and that no other keeper of 

| 8 the peace, or juſtice, or other officers or miniſters of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors whatſoever, ſhall 
intermeddle intermeddle in the ſame, or any of them.” ws | | 

sberiffs to We will alſo, and by theſe preſents for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, charge and command the 

de gag: ſheriffs of the ſaid city of London for the time being, that from time to time they be aſſiſting, aiding, 

— c. attending, and deviſing, as it behoveth, to the ſaid mayor, recorder, and aldermen, and every or any 

bf them, in execution of the premiſes, and according to our true meaning herein expreſſed, Me 

| n 
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And furthermore, we do hereby give and grant for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to the ſaid mayor fl 
and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors, that the ſaid mayor 1 5 £4 
and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, for the time being, may have and enjoy to their treaſure 
own proper uſe, without any account thereof to be rendered to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, all treaſure found uith- 
found, or to be found in the ſaid franchiſes and places called Black-friars, White-friars, Duke's 1 
place, Great St. Bartholomew's, Little St. Bartholomew's, and Cold Harbour aboveſaid, and waifed ties. 

oods and chattels, and eſtrays, goods and chattels of felons, and fugitives, for whatſoever felony Ind all 
done or to be done by them, within any the ſaid franchiſes or places, adjudged, or to be adjudged ma 
before us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any the juſtices aforeſaid ;. and that it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, by their deputy or miniſter, deputies or 
' miniſters of the ſaid city, liberties or ſuburbs of the ſame, to put themſelves in ſeizen and poſſeſſion of, 
and in all manner of treaſure found, goods, chattels, waifed and eſtrayed, goods, chattels of felons and 
fugitives, from time to time, when they ſhall happen, by vertue of theſe our letters patents, without 
any further warrant whatſoever, 15 | | 5 

Ve will alſo, and by theſe preſents grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the x, have 

ſaid city of London, that they ſhall have theſe our letters patents under our great ſeal of England, in the pa- 
due manner made and ſealed, without fine or fee, great or little, to be rendered, paid, or made, to 2 et 
us in our hamper, or otherwiſe to us in any wiſe Þr the ſame; for that expreſs mention is made of _— 
the time, yearly value, -or certainty of the premiſes, or any of them, or of any other gifts or grants fees. 
made by us or by our progenitors, or predeceſſors, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens 
of London, before their time, or any ſtatute, ordinance, proviſion, proclamation, or reſtriction to the 
contrary thereof heretofore made or. ordained, ſet forth or provided, or any other thing, cauſe, or 
matter whatſoever, Whereof theſe our letters we have cauſed to be made patents. TR 

Witneſs ourſelf at our honour of Hampton-Court, the 2oth day of September, in the year of our 

reign of England, France, and Ireland, the ſixth, and of Scotland the forty-ſecond. op 


No. XLIV. TOE, 
The third Charter of James I. [See p. 150.] 


AMES, by the grace of God, king of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the 
J faith, &c. to all to whom theſe our preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. . 

So great is the force of our love towards our eity of London, our a chamber, as whatſoever is Preamble. 
in us, that we ſhall ſee neceſſary or profitable to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſame 
our city, that we have been ready freely to give from our ſoul to the laid mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens of our ſaid city ; and itpleaſes us well, that all grants made by our predeceſſors in times paſt 
to our city of London be not only confirmed, but alſo enlarged. Therefore, whereas, amongſt other 
things, it appears, that the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of London, from all time 
whereof the memory of man is not to the contrary, have had and lawfully exerciſed the office of mea- 
ſuring all coals, of what kind or ſort ſoever, in any port of the ſame city, coming, brought, or 
carried upon the water of Thames, in any ſhip, boat, barge, or other veſſel whatſoever, floating or 
being upon what part ſoever of the ſaid water of Thames, or on what bank, ſhore, or wharf ſoever, 
of the ſame water of Thames, from the bridge in the town of Staynes in the county of Middleſex, 
and to the bridge of London : and from thence to a certain place called Yendole, or Yenland, or 
Venleet, toward the ſea, and eaſt, alſo in Medway, and in the port of London. Nevertheleſs a 
queſtion is riſen, whether the weighing of coals brought. within the limits aforefaid, together with 
the meaſuring of coals, doth belong to the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city. 

We therefore, to take away all controverſies in this part, as well for the preſent as for the time to Grants the 
come, and to remove all doubt, and to the intent the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the Tcafuring 
ſaid city, may uſe, have, and enjoy, as well the weighing as meaſuring, and each, as the wages, =. IN 
rewards, fees, and profits uſed for the ſame, of our ſpecial grace, have given, granted, and confirmed, in the port 
and by theſe preſents, for us, and our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give, grant, and confirm to our belov- of op--otg 
ed the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of our ſaid city of London, and to their ſucceſſors, the ferm 
weighing of all coals called ſtone-coals, pit-coals, earth-coals, and all other coals weighable, of what Staynes 
kind or ſort ſoever, in or at the ſaid port of London, coming or brought up the ſaid water of Thames, bricge. 
in any ſhip, boat, or barge, or other veſſel] whatſoever, floating, or being in any port of the ſame 


water of Thames, and upon whatſoever bank, ſhore; or wharf of the ſame. water of Fhames, from 
| £ 5M | 5 the 
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the faid bridge of Staynes to the ſaid bridge of London, and from thence to the ſaid place calkd 
Fendal towards the ſea; and alſo in Medway, and in the port of London aforefaid>to be fold or put 
to ſale; and alſo all fees, wages, rewards, profits, and advantages uſed, or to that time belongin , 
or any wiſe appertaining, to be exerciſed by the mayor of the ſaid city, for the time being, and by the.- 
deputies, officers and. miniſters of the ſaid mayor. 1 — . 
And further, we do hereby, for us, our heirs and ſucceſfors, give, grant and confirm to the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſueceſſors, that they for ever have and 
enjoy the office of weighing all coals, called ſtone-coals, pit-coals, earth-coals, and all other coals 
weighable, of what kind or ſort ſoever, at the port of the ſaid city of London, coming or brought 
upon the ſaid water of Thames, in any ſhip, boat, barge or other veſſel whatſoever, floating or being 
in any part of the ſaid water of Thames, or upon any bank, ſhore or wharf of the ſame, from the 
ſaid bridge of Staynes to the ſaid bridge of London, from thence to the ſaid place called Venda! 
towards the ſea, and alſo in Medway, and in the port of London aforeſaid, to be ſold or ſet to ſale; 
and alſo all fees, wages, profits, rewards and advantages whatſoever uſed, or to the ſame office belong- 
ing, or any way appertaining, to be exerciſed by the mayor of the ſame city for the time being, and by 
the deputies, officers, and miniſters of the ſame mayor. | nf | | | 
And we have alſo conſtituted, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do conſtitute, . 
ordain, create, and make the ſazd mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city of London, 
and their ſucceſiors, by the mayor of the ſame city for the time being, during the time of his mayo- 
ralty, or by his deputies, officers or miniſters, to be weigher of all. and ſingular coals, called ſtone- 
coals, pit-coals, earth-coals, and all other coals weighable, of what kind ſoever, in or at the port 
of the ſaid city of London, coming, carried or brought upon the ſame water of Thames, in any ſhip, - 
boat or barge, or any other veſſel whatſoever, floating or being in any part of the fame water of 
Thames, and upon any bank, ſhore or wharf. of the ſame water of Thames, which ſhall happen to 
ſtay, be delivered, or laid down from the ſaid bridge of Staynes, to the aforeſaid place called 
Vendale towards the fea ; and alſo in Medway, and in the port of Nee to be ſold or put 
to ſale. | N | 
And whereas there is a queſtion riſen of the quantity of the fee demanded and received by the mayor 
of the ſaid city for the time being, and by their deputies, miniſters and officers, for the weighing of 
every tun weight of coals, containing five ſcore and twelve pounds to every tun weight (ſhould be 
a hundred weight) brought within the limits aforeſaid. 5 ü „ 
We, whe ly to take away every the ſaid queſtion, and the like queſtion, do declare, -eftabliſh,. and 
for us, our heirg vad ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 
city, and theit ſucceſſors, that it ſnall be law ful for the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 
city, for the time being, by the mayor of the ſame city, and by the deputy, min ſter and officers of 
And to re- ſuch mayor for the time being, to aſk, demand, take and receive a fee of eight pence of lawful money 
ceive a fee Of England, to the uſe of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their 
2 9 ſucceſſors, for the weighing of every ſuch- like tun of coals aforeſaid, and all other coals weighable, of 
un, forthe * 5 5 « 
uſe of the What kind ſoever; and ſo, according to the ſame rate, for a ſmaller or greater quantity, of the perſon 
city. bringing ſuch-like coals, for and in reſpect of the charge and coſts of them, the ſaid mayor, com- 
monalty and citizens of the ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors, in the beam and 78 pe and 
for and in reſpect of their attendance, labour, and neceſſary coſts and expences, to be had and expend- 
ed in and about the premiſes; which fee of eight pence aforeſaid the ſaid mayor and commonalty and 
citizens of the ſaid city had and received formerly. | | 8 N 
Forbids the} * And alſo we command, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, firmly enjoin and 
unloading charge all merchants, and other perſons whatſoever, who ſhall bring coals called ſea-coals, pit-coals, 
fm and earth-coals, of what kind ſoever the ſame ſhall be, within the limits aforeſaid, upon the water of 
mayor Thames aforeſaid, in any ſhip, boat or veſſel whatſoever, that none of them henceforth ſhall unlade, 
have notice deliver, or lay down, nor cauſe or permit ſuch-like coals to be unladen, delivered or laid down, out 
thereof. of ſuch ſhips, boats or other veſſels, being within the limits and bounds aforeſaid, upon any whart, 
bank or ſhore, upon either part of the ſame water of Thames, or to be diſcharged or laid down, before 
the mayor of our ſaid city for the time being ſhall take certain notice of the quantity of ſuch coals, 
and ſhall give direction for the unlading of the ſame, and for the ha, and meaſuring of ſuch coals; 
| The teaſon to the intent that the ſame mayor of the ſaid city for the time being may be able to render a better and 
* more ready reaſon and accompt to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, what quantity of coals, of what ſort 
ſoever, from time to time, have been brought. within the port of our ſaid city, and limits aforeſaid, and 


how the ſaid city, and the parts and places next ad joining, are from time to time provided, and * 
| 6 : 15 i 9 
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we, our heits or ſucceſſors, ſnhall require the ſame from the mayor of our ſaid city for the time being 12— 


and alſo, to the intent that the ſums and other profits due to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, for ſuch 


coals, ſo to be brought within the limits aforeſaid (if there ſhall be any due) may. be better anſwered . 
and paid unto the officers and minifters of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to the uſe of us, our heirs and 1 
ſucceſſors, under pain of contempt of our royal mandate, and incurring all ſuch pains and puniſh- 
ments, which by the laws and ſtatutes of this realm of England may be inflicted upon ſuch neg- 
lecters and contemners, | | = | : 

And whereas it is notoriouſly known, that the river of Thames is ſo neceſſary, commodious and 
profitable to the ſaid city of London, and without the ſaid river our ſaid city would not long ſubſiſt, 
flouriſh and continue; and for that by foreſtalling, ingrofling and regrating of coals in and at the port 
of the ſaid city brought from the water of Thames aforeſaid; ſuch coals are made more dear, to the 
great loſs and prejudice as well of us as of our ſubjects: . 7% | 

And whereas divers ill-diſpoſed perſons, more affecting their own private gain and profit, than the 
general and publick good and benefit of our ſaid city, little weighing the conſervation of the ſaid river, 
of late and at the preſent do daily and uſually ſell coals and other things by retail, in leſs quantity, in 
boats commonly called lighters, and other veſſels, floating and being on the water of Thames afore- 
ſaid, after ſuch coals have been unladen from the ſhips and other veſſels which firſt brought them 
within the limits aforeſaid, which perſons make the ſame boats or lighters as their common ſhops and 
warehouſes, and in them do daily hold upon the ſaid water of Thames a. common market for ſelling 
ſuch coals, and other things, having one, two, three, and ſometimes more boats or lighters lying 
together, and faſtened one to the other in the river of Thames aforeſaid, by which, foreſtalling, in- 
groſſing and regrating aforeſaid, to the great cozenage, damage and oppreſſion, as well of the 
poor as the rich, daily increaſes and augments, and the price of coals and other things is made 
dearer : | | | 

And for that by the frequent importation, unlading and meaſuring of ſuch coals,” and ſuch-like 
things, in and from the ſaid boats or lighters, very many of the ſame coals and other dirt often fall 
and are caſt into the river of Thames, to the great harm and choaking up the ſtream of the ſame river, 
and the ſaid boats ſo placed do greatly hindet the ſtream of the ſaid river, and the paſſage of paſſengers 
upon the water of the ſaid river : | | | | | 

We therefore, thinking it fit that ſuch an evil ought not to be permitted to continue, do command, prohlibfis 
and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors prohibit all perſons whatſoever, that they, nor any ef them, from the ſale of 
henceforth, ſell or preſume to ſell any coals, of what kind ſoever, upon the water of Thames, in any ©2215 by 
boat, lighter- or other veſſel whatſoever, except only in ſuch ſhips or other veſſels which at firſt1;guters, 
brought the ſame coals within the port of the ſaid city, and the limits aboveſaid, unleſs upon ſome Exceptions; 
port, key or wharf, near the ſaid river; upon pain of contempt of our royal mandate, and iheurring 
ſuch pains and puniſhments, which may be inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes of this our kingdom upon 
ſuch contemners and neglecters. C wore 

And becauſe it is our intent, that the ſame mayor and 3 and citizens of the city afore- 
ſaid, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall fully enjoy the premiſes; we therefore by theſe preſents declare and covenants 
lignify, and for us, our heirs and {icceflors, do grant and covenant to and with the ſaid mayor and that the 
commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, that they may ſafely, freely and e 
quietly have, uſe and enjoy, all and ſingular the premifes for ever, without the hindrance of us, our 9 
heirs or ſueceſſors, or any officers or miniſters of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors. . 

And if any doubt in time to come ſhall be found in theſe preſents, or any default, ſcruple or queſ- 
tion concerning the premiſes ſhall happen to ariſe, we, dur heirs and ſucteſſors ſhall vouchſafe to make And to 
and grant other letters patents under the great ſeal of England, of our heirs or ſucceſſors, to the ſame'8rant other 


* . » . . . A x 1 - 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, for the better giving, age a 


granting and confirming, and for the ſafer enjoying of the premiſes, when it ſhall be deſired by the doubt ſhould 


lame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, for that the expreſs riſe con- 
mention of the true yearly value, or of the certainty of the premiſes or of other gifts and grants by us, hee. 
or by any of our anceſtors made in times paſt to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
lad city, is not made, or being in theſe preſents, or any other ſtatute, act, ordinance, proclamation 
or reſtriction to the contrary heretofore made, ordained or publiſhed, or any other matter or thing 
Whatſoever in any wiſe notwithſtanding. ; | | 

In witneſs whereof, we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſt- 

minſter, the fifteenth of September, in the twelfth year of our reign of England, France 


and Ireland, and of Scotland the W : | 
I 8 | 5M 2 No. 
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Reftores to 
all liber- 
ties, juriſ- 
dictions, 
&c, 


ſame for 
the like 
fees, ſer- 
vices, &c. 


%. 


for the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London aforeſaid, any authority, 
office, juriſdiction, liberty, privilege, franchiſe, immunity, quittals, and free cuſtoms mentioned in 
the letters patents or charters aforeſaid, or any of them, or other their cuſtoms which hitherto they 


had, made, or provided to the contrary thereof notwithſtanding ; without hindrance or impediment of 


intended to be given or granted by the ſame : and for the intent that no ambiguity, controverſy, 


To hold ah 


ceſſors for ever, all and 


as formerly. 


— 


AH PENTDEx . 
" f No. XLV. Like 


| Firſt Charter of King CHARLES I. I see p. 162 
TJ” NOW ye now, that we, deeply conſidering and calling to memory the good and laudable 
ſervices performed by our beloved and faithful ſubjects, the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the city of London, which we graciouſly accept; and from our ſoul affecting the good and 
happy eſtate of our ſaid city, to increaſe and enlarge with the greateſt favour and grace we can, and to 
eſtabliſh with all care and diligence we can, the rule and government of our ſaid city, of our eſpecial 
EIACes and from our certain knowledge and meer motion, and for divers other good cauſes and con- 
derations, eſpecially moving us at preſent ;. we do accept and approve of, for us, our heirs and ſuc- 
ceſſors, as much as in us lies, all and ſingular the letters patents, charters, and confirmations afore. 
ſaid, and all and ſingular gifts, grants, confirmations, reſtitutions, cuſtoms, ordinances, explana- 
tions, articles, and all other things whatſoever in the ſame letters patents or charters (except as are 
herein after excepted) and all and ſingular lands, tenements, offices, juriſdictions, authorities, priyi- 
leges, liberties, franchiſes, quittals, immunities, free cuſtoms, and hereditaments whatſoeyer, which 
the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, or their predeceſſors, by the 
name of mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, or by the name of the mayor and 
aldermen, citizens, or commonalty, of London, or by the name of mayor and citizens, of the city 
of London, or by the name of the mayor and commonalty of the city of London, or by the name of 
citizens of the city of London, or by the name of barons of London, or by any other name what- 
ſoever, by reaſon and force of the ſaid letters patents, charters, or confirmations, or by uſe or pre- 
ſcription, or any other lawful means at any time or times heretofere they have had, ratified, and be- 
ſtowed ; and all thoſe we ratify and confirm by theſe preſents to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 
citizens of the ſaid city of London, and their ſucceſſors. | 
We will alſo, and, for the conſiderations aforeſaid, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant, that 
the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, be fully and wholly reſtored to 
all and ſingular their authorities, juriſdictions, liberties, franchiſes, privileges, quittals, and free cuſtoms 
whatſoever aboveſaid (except ſuch as are herein after excepted ;) and all and ſingular to the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, we for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do reſtore by 
theſepreſents, as fully, freely, and wholly, and in as ample manner and form, as they or their pre- 
deceflors had uſed or enjoyed the ſame in any times of our progenitors or predeceſſors, once kings and 


queens of England, ods +4 | - 3 
We will alſo, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, grant, that it ſhall be lawful 


have uſed, or perhaps have abuſed, or not claimed when they ought to have claimed; that they never- 
theleſs, the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, may 
henceforth for ever fully have, enjoy, and uſe-any matter, cauſe, or thing whatſoever, in times paſt 


us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, our juſtices, ſheriffs, coroners, eſcheators, or any other bailiff or miniſter 
of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors whatſoever, the ſame authorities, offices, juriſdictions, liberties, privi- 
leges, franchiſes, immunities, quittals, and free cuſtoms whatſoever in, likewiſe not uſed or abuſed, 
or not claimed, or any of them. | 5 5 

And to the intent the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors 
ih time to come, may the more ſafely, freely, and quietly hold and enjoy to them, and their ſucceſſors 
for ever, all and ſingular the premiſes in the ſaid letters patents, or charters before mentioned, or 


doubtful conſtruction or queſtion of, 


taken away: TY 
We, for the conſideration aforeſaid, and of our ſpecial grace, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 


give and grant to the ſaid rag a and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſue- 
ingular the manors, . lands, tenements, offices, fees, rewards, liberties, 
privileges, juriſdictions, immunities, ordinances, quittals, hereditaments, and all and ſingular other 


things whatſoever, in the ſaid letters patents, or charters afore-recited, or any of them contained, 
| | mentione 


or about the premiſes, may henceforth ariſe, but be altogether 


(| 5 8 j — * 
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mentioned to have been given or granted, with all and ſingular the appurtenances, (except ſuch as in 
the ſame charter, or letters patents, or in theſe preſents are excepted) as fully, plainly, freely, and 
wholly, to all intents and purpoſes, as if they had been expreſſed, named, mentioned, declared, and 
manifeſted ſeverally, and namely, and word for word in theſe preſents : to hold all and ſingular the 
premiſes by theſe preſents mentioned to be granted, or confirmed, with all appurtenances, of us, our 
heirs and ſucceſſors, by ſuch, the ſame, or the like ſervices, fees, fee-farm, rent, ſums of money, 
and demands whatſoever, by which or by what, and as all and fingular the ſame premiſes were for- 
merly held of us, or our predeceſſors,” or were intended to be held by the ſame letters patents, charters, 
or otherwiſe, _ -. Was | 1 35 : 
And whereas lord Henry the ſixth, late king of England, our predeceſſor, by his letters patents . 
under the great ſeal of England, bearing date at Weſtmiſter the 26th day of October, in the twenty- 
third year of his reign, granted unto the citizens of the city aforeſaid, amongſt other things, that the 
ſaid citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ever, ſhould have all ſoils, commons, purpreſtures, and improve- To have all 
ments in all. waſtes, commons, ſtreets, ways, and other places in the city and ſuburbs aforeſaid, and foils, com- 
in the water: of Thames within the limits of the ſame city, together with the profits of the ME hoes, | 
urpreſtures and improvem.nts, and that they may improve, and rent and enjoy the rents of them, &c, 
and their ſucceſſors for ever, and likewiſe ſeveral other things, as in the faid letters patents more | 
fully appears : | \ . | | 8 1 
| Kal whereas in the parliament of the ſaid Henry the ſixth, late king of England, held at Weſtmin- | 
ſter in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, it was enacted by the authority of the ſame parliament, } 
that the ſame king ſhould take, reſume, ſeize, and retain into his hands and poſſeſſion, all honours, | | 3 
caſtles, lordſhips, towns, villages, manors, lands, tenements, waſtes, rents, reverſions, fees, fee- 
farms, and ſervices, with all appurtenances in England, Wales, and the marches of the ſame, Ire- 
land, Guiana, Calice, and-the marches of the ſame, which the ſaid lord Henry by his letters patents 
or otherwiſe had. granted from the firſt day of his reign, and all: honours, caſtles, lordſhips, towns, 
villages, manors, lands, tenements, waſtes, rents, reverſions, fees, fee-farms, and ſervices, with all 
their appurtenances, which--were of the,duchy of Lancaſter, and by the king himſelf conveyed by 
grant or grants. of the ſame king; and the ſaid king to have, hold, and retain all the ſame premiſes, . 
in the like ſtate he had them at the time of ſuch-like conceſſion made by the ſame king of the ſame ; 
and that all letters patents by the ſaid king, or any other perſon. or perſons, at the requeſt and deſire 
of the ſaid king, to any perſon or perſons made of the premiſes, or any of them, ſhould be void and. 
of no force in law; as by the ſame act of parliament (amongſt other things) doth more fully appear: 
And whereas our moſt famous progenitor, Henry the ſeventh, late king of England, &c. by his . 
letters patents, under the great-ſeal of England, bearing date at Weſtminſter the 23d day of July, in 
the twentieth: year of his reign, reciting, amongſt other things, all and ſingular donations, confirm- 
ations, grants, reſtitutions, innovations, ordinances, and all other articles and things in the ſaid 
letters patents contained, did accept, and approved, and ratified, and confirmed all and ſingular the 
ſaid things to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their heirs and ſuc- - 
ceſlors by the ſame letters patents, and did grant and confirm by his ſaid letters patents all and ſingu- 
lar thoſe. things, as fully, plainly, and wholly, as if they had been ſeverally and word for word ex- 
preſſed, declared, and manifeſted in the ſaid letters patents of the ſame lord Henry the ſeventh, to . 
the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceffors ; as by the ſaid letters patents 
amongſt other things more plainly appears. 
And whereas there are divers queſtions lately ariſen concerning the validity, as well of the ſaid let: 
ters patents of the ſaid lord Henry the ſixth, as of the ſaid lord Henry the ſeventh, thereupon made is 
by reaſon or pretence of the ſame act of parliament concerning reſumption aforeſaid * 
We, willing that all queſtions thereof be from henceforth taken away, and to the intent the mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, may the better, more 
ſafely, and quietly have, hold and enjoy ſuch things in the ſaid letters patents of the ſaid late king 
Henry the ſixth, herein after expreſſed; nevertheleſs with ſome proviſoes, exceptions, reſtrictions, .. 
and explanations, in theſe preſents mentioned; it is our good pleaſure by theſe our preſent letters to 
grant, and confirm to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſfors, the ſame - | 
particular things, and others hereafter ſpecified, in ſuch manner and form as is afterwards men- | | 3 
tioned, | | | | 
Know ye therefore, that we, for divers good cauſes and conſiderations eſpecially moving us 
thereunto, of our ſpecial grace, and from our certain knowledge and meer motion, have given and 


granted, and by theſe preſents for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give and grant to the ſaid mayor: 
| and 
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| quize con- art magic, tranſgreſſions, foreſtallings, regratings, ingroſling | | 
Lernipg fe- and ſingular other miſdemeanors and offences heretofore had or committed, or which ſhall henceforth 


lonies, &c, . 3 | . 
happen to be done or attempted, concerning which the juſtices of the peace of us, our heirs and ſuc- 


weights 


| Xe commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor and record- 
er of the ſaid city, who now are, and for the time ſhall be, as well thoſe aldermen who former 


recorder, all 0 
the aldet- have been mayors of the city, as thoſe aldermen who for the the time to come ſhall ſuſtain and bear 


men who « . 
han the burthen and office of the mayoralty of the ſaid city, although they ſhall ceaſe from their mayor. 
the — alty, or are diſmiſſed from it, ſo long as nevertheleſs they ſtand aldermen, and the three e 

and men of the ſaid city for the time being, who have ftood longeſt in the office of aldermen, and be. 


mayor, 
che three fore that time have not yet borne the burthen and the office of mayoralty of that city, for ever 


ſenior al- : 
Keepers, and each of them a keeper, of the peace of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, within the city 


derm pe | | 3 
. of London aforeſaid, and the liberties of the ſame, to be conſerved and kept. ä 
theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſueceſſors, the 


7 —— And we do conſtitute, make, and ordain, by 
ſame mayor, recorder, and aldermen aforeſaid, our keepers 'and juſtices, . and each of them the 


of the 
keeper and juſtice of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, within the city of London aforeſaid, and the libertics 


peace, 
The mayor, of the ſame; to keep and cauſe to be kept all and ſingular the ſtatutes and ordinances made or to 


recorde f | 
rc. to fold be made for the good of the peace of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, for the conſervation of the ſame, 


Kc. to hol . : . 
ſeffions of and for the quiet rule and government of the people of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, in all their articles, 


the peace, as well within the ſaid city as the liberty thereof, according to the force, form, and effect of them: 
and to correct and puniſh all thoſe whom they ſhall find ending againſt the form and effect of the 
ſaid ordinances and ſtatutes, and any of them, in the city aforeſaid, and the liberties thereof, as ſhould 
be done according to the form of thoſe ordinances and ſtatutes; and to cauſe all ſuch who ſhall 
threaten all or any of the people of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, concerning their bodies, or burnin 
their houſes, to find a ſufficient ſecurity for his peace, and good behaviour towards us, our heirs and 
' ſucceſſors; and if they ſhall refuſe to find ſuch ſecurity, then to cauſe them to be ſafely kept in our 
gaol of Newgate, or in any other priſon of us, or our heirs and ſucceſſors, in the ſaid city of Lon- 
don, ung hex ſhall find ſecurity; and to do and execute all ſuch things, which the juſtices and 
keepers of ch peace of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, within any county of our kingdom of England, 
are enabled, may, or ought by virtue of any ſtatutes er ordinances of this our kingdom of England, 
or by virtue of any commiſſion of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, to execute or do for the keeping of the 
peace in any the like counties. - | 2 | 
We will alſo, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſaid mayor, 
commonalty and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor and recorder of the 
_ ſaid city for the time being, and ſuch- like aldermen as is aforeſaid for the time being, who have formerly 
borne and exerciſed the office or place of mayoralty of that city, and thereof ſuch-like (as aforeſaid) ſenior 


aldermen for the time being, who have not yet borne the place of mayoralty aforeſaid, or four of the ſame, 
mayor, recorder and aldermen (whereof we will the ſaid mayor or recorder for the time being to be one) 


be the juſtices of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors for ever; to enquire as 
often, and when it ſhall ſeem beſt expedient to them, by the oath of honeſt and lawful men, as well 
of the city aforeſaid, as the liberty of the fame, by whom the truth of the thing may better be known, 


And to en- Concerning all manner of murthers, felonies, puniſhments, witchcrafts, inchantments, force: ies, 
gs, and extortions whatſoever, and of all 


ceſſors, may, er ought lawfully to inquire within the city aforeſaid, or the liberties thereof, and as 

well of all others who have in companies within the ſaid city, and liberties thereof, gone or rode, or 

. ſhall from henceforth preſume to go or ride armed againſt us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and alſo of 

thoſe who there have lain in wait, or ſhall preſume to lie in wait for the time to come, to maim or 

kill the people of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors ; and alſo of all hoſtlers, or other perſons who ſhall 

And after offend, or attempt in the ſaid city and the liberty of the ſame, in the abuſe of meaſures and weights, 
or in the ſelling of victuals againſt the form of the ordinances and ſtatutes, or any of them, made or 
andine,.e to be made for the common profit of- our kingdom of England, and the ſame people of us, our heirs 
ſures, and ſucceſſors; and alſo of all ſheriffs, conſtables gaolers, and other officers who have behaved 
themſelves unduely about the premiſes, or any of them, or ſhall preſume hereafter to behave them- 

ſelves unduely, or ſhall have been remiſs, or negligent, or ſhall fo be within the fag aforeſaid, 


ai] unjuſt 


and the liberties of the ſame ; and of all and fingular articles, and things whatſoever made and com- 


' mitted, or which henceforth ſhall be made or attempted any way concerning the premiſes, or. any 


of them, in the city aforeſaid, and the liberties of the ſame. 


And to ſee into whatſoever indictments which ſhall be taken before the mayor or recorder of the city 
e 


aforeſaid for the time being, or ſuch- like (as is aforeſaid) aldermen, or four or more of them (wher ; 
ö af- 


j 


- 


% 


roceſs againſt all and ſingular ſo indicted, or who after ſhall chance to be indicted, until they be 
taken, render themſelves, or are outlawed: And to hear and determine all and ſingular murthers, 
felonies, poiſonings, witchcrafts, inchantments, ſorceries, magic arts, trangreſſions, falſe conſpira- 
cies, and other miſdemeanors, foreſtallings, regratings, ingroſſings, extortions, conventicles, and 
judgments aforeſaid, and all and ſingular the premiſes, according to the laws and ſtatutes of our king- 
dom of England, as uſed and ought to be done in ſuch- like caſe: And to chaſtiſe and puniſh the 
ſame offenders for their faults, by fines, redemptions, amerciaments, forfeitures, and otherwiſe, as 
hath been fiſed, and ought to be according to the law and cuſtom of our kingdom of England, 
and the form of the ordinances and ſtatutes of the fame : And to do, exerciſe, hear, determine, and 
execute all and ſingular things within the ſaid city and liberties thereof, which juſtices of the peace, I 
by the laws and ſtatutes of our kingdom, may and*are enabled to do, enquire, or execute, and in Me 
as ample manner and form, as any one or other juſtices of the peace in any other counties of this 

our kingdom of England, may, and are enabled lawfully to do, enquire, puniſh, or execute; giving 


it ſtrictly in command by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to our ſheriffs of our ſaid That the | 
er1 


city for the time being, and their ſucceſſors, ſheriffs of the ſaid city, and to whatſoever citizens af . 
| wy. 


of the ſaid city, who now are, and in time to come ſhall be, that they be attending, counſelling, ine to the 
anſwering, and aiding to the ſaid keepers of the peace, and aforeſaid mayor and recorder for the ſaid keep- 
time being, and ſuch aldermen as are aforeſaid, in all and ſingular things, which do or may belong ers of the. 
to the office of the keeper of the peace, and ſuch-like juſtices within the ſaid city, and liberties of“ 
the fame, according to the ſaid form, as often, ae wheg they ſhall be duely required by them, or 

ſome or one of them, in the behalf of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors. ONS OW ho 8 


Know ye alſo; that we, for the conſideration aforeſaid, have given and granted, and by theſe pre--Alfo grants , 


S . | . | 2 5. all recogni- 
ſents for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give and grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and ci eee 


tizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, all recognizances taken or to be taken, acknowledged or taken and 
to be ackowledged, forfeited or to be forfeited, for appearance at any ſeſſion or ſeſſions of the peace, forfeited, 
holden or to be holden before the mayor, recorder, and aldermen of the ſaid city as aforeſaid, or any 8 all 
3 : . | ; . es, &. 
other juſtices of us, our heirs or Nets err, aſſigned or to be aſſigned for or concerning the peace in the 
faid city of London, and the Jrberties thereof; and alſo all and all manner of recognizances taken or to 
be taken, acknowledged or to be acknowledged, forfeited or to be forfeited, before the juſtices of us, 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, for and concerning the peace in the ſame city and liberties of the ſame, 
agned or to.be aſſigned, or by one or any of them, for and concerning the keeping and maintain- 
ing of baſtard. children, and the keeping harmleſs the pariſhes of the ſaid city, touching ſuch-like 
children, or of inmates dividing of houſes in or for ſeveral habitations, or of ſuppreſſing of ale-houſes 
within the ſaid city and liberties thereof; and for the obſervation of ſuch-like orders, which from 
time to time by the faid juſtices of peace or any of them have been made, touching any of the late- 
mentioned premiſes ; and alſo all manner of recognizances taken or to be taken, acknowledged or 
to be acknowledged, - forfeited or to be forfeited for non-appearance at any ſeſſion or ſeſſions of gaol- 
delivery, of and for prifoners in the ſame for the time being held or to be held in and for the ſaid 
city and the liberties thereof: And alfo fines and. iſſues of jurors, and all other iſſues, fines and amer- 
ciaments, forfeited and to be forfeited, of and for all and ſingular the matters, cauſes and occaſions .- 
aforeſaid, and of and for whatſoever tranſgreſſions, riots, offences, miſpriſions, extortions, uſurpa- 
tions, contempts of laws, violations, and other miſdemeanors done or to be committed in the ſaid 
city or liberties of the ſame, before the mayor, recorder, and aldermen of the ſaid city for the time 1 
being, or any of them, or any of the juſtices of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, concerning the peace in, 
the fand city, or before the juſtices-of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, aſſigned or to be affigned to hear 
and determine felonies, tranſgreſſions, and miſdemeanors in the ſaid city and liberties thereof; or be- 
fore any juſtices of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any of them, in the city aforeſaid, judged or to be 
judged, forfeited or to be forfeited, together with the aſſeſſments and levies of the ſame, as often, and 
when there ſhall be need: Saving and always reſerving to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, all and all : 
manner of iſſues and amerciaments, commonally called fines or iſſues royal, hereafter from time to 
time to be impoſed upon theſe the mayor and aldermen, and ſheriffs of London and Middleſex, 
and for the time or any of them reſpectively, or. by them to be forfeited and paid. 
And further, we by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give and grant to the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, all and all manner of recognizances taken. . 
or to be taken, acknowledged or to be acknowledged, broken or to be broken, not obſerved or not ta 
be obſerved, before the ſai Juſtices of the peace in the ſaid city, and the liberties of the ſame, or 0 | 
| | | 5 OL - 


r 


7 
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of we will the ſaid mayor or recorder for the time being to be one) and to make and continue En 5 


— 


— 


2 fair and the ſaid field called Smithfield, fairs and markets there to be and uſed to be held, and to take, re- 


ſtallage, &c, 


of them, for the peace and ſecurity of the peace and good behaviour; and alſo all manner of recog. 
nizances taken or to be taken, acknowledged or to be acknowledged, before the mayor of the 175 | 
And all City for the time being, in his court, or in the conſervancy of the river of Thames, within the limits 
forfeitures, of the ſame river, or in our faid letters patents of our faid father, as aforeſaid is recited and men- 
knen Ke. tioned, for due fiſhing and obſerving of good order in taking of fiſh, or otherwiſe. for the preſervation 
in the court . Iv : 

of conſer- Of ſmall fiſh in the ſaid river of Thames, as for the conſervation of the . ſame water, or ſhores, or 
vancy, banks of the ſame river, made or to be made, broken or to be broken; and alſo all fines and amercia- 
ments, pains and penalties whatſoever, aſſeſſed, impoſed or adjudged, or to be aſſeſſed, impoſed or adjud ed, 
by or before the mayor of the ſaid city for the time being, in his courts, as conſervator of the ſaid river 
of the Thames, without any account or other thing to be rendered or made to us, or our heirs or ſucceſſors, 
| And further, for the conſideration aforeſaid, we have given and granted, and by theſe preſents, for 
And all us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give and grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens and 
_ their ſucceſſors, all and all manner of fines, and amerciaments and forfeitures, which by reaſon of 
the commit. force of any commiſſion or commiſſions of ſewers of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, iſſued or to be 
fioners of iſſued forth within the city of London, and the liberties of the ſame, under the great ſeal of England, 
ſewers. of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, taxed, impoſed, aſſeſſed, or adjudged, or from time to time to be tax- 
ed, impoſed, aſſeſſed, or adjudged upon any perſon or perſons, without any account or any other 

thing to be rendered, paid or made to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors. £5 135 
And further, for the conſideration aforeſaid, we by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
do give, grant and confirm to the ſaid mayor and commonalty,” and citizens of the ſaid city, and 
All mef. their ſucceſſors, all meſſuages, houſes, edifices, cottages, buildings, courts, 2 gardens, con- 
ſuages, duits, and ciſterns, ſhops, ſheds, porches, benches, cellars, doors of cellars, ſtaples, ſtalls, ſtages, 
Soul, &c. pales, poſts, jutties, and penthouſes, ſign- poſts, props of ſigns, and the ground and foundation of 
2 em them, ſhores, water-courſes, gutters and eaſements, with their appurtenances, which now are, or at 
grounds, any time hereafter have been erected, built, taken, incloſed,. obtained, increaſed, poſſeſſed or enjoyed 
&c. within by the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, or any perſon or perſons what- 


4 iu. ſoever, of, in, upon or under all or any void 1 0 waſtes, commons, ſtreets, ways, and other 
berties, common places within the faid city, and the liberties of the ſame, and in the river or water of 


Thames, of ports, banks, creeks, or ſhores of the ſame, within the liberties of the ſaid eity. 

| We will alſo, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, declare and grant, that the 

To have faid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors for ever, may have, hold and enjoy all 

a hold thoſe fields, called or known by the name Inward Moor, and Outward Moor, in the pariſh of St. 

oorfields ; 3 6 Nt I X 1 5 

and Wen- Giles without Cripplegate, London; St. Stephen in Coleman- ſtreet, London; and St. Botolph, 

Smithfield. without Biſhopſgate, London; or in ſome or any of them; and alſo all that field called Weſt-⸗ 

*Smithfield, in the pariſh: of St. Sepulchre's, St. Bartholomew the Great, St. Bartholomew the Leſs, 

in the ſuburbs of London, or in ſome of them, to the uſes, intents and purpoſes after expreſſed; 

And to hold and that the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, may be able to hold in 

t ceive, and have pickage, ſtallage, tolls, and profits appertaining, happening, belonging or ariſing 

and to have out of the fairs and markets there, to ſuch uſes as the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, or 

the tolls, their predeceſſors had, held or enjoyed, and now have, hold and enjoy, or ought to have, hold or 

3 enjoy the ſaid premiſes laſt- mentioned, and to no other uſes, intents, or purpoſes whatſoever. : 

And that we, our heirs and ſucceſſors, will not ere&, or cauſe to be erected, nor will permit or 

give leave to any perſon. or perſons, to erect or build a new one, or any meſſuages, houſes, ſtructures, 

 edifices, in or upon the ſaid field called Inner Moor, or the field called Outer Moor, or the ſaid 

field called Weſt-Smithfield ; but that the ſaid ſeparate fields and places be reſerved, diſpoſed and 

continued to ſuch-like common and public uſes, as the ſame heretofore and now are uſed, diſpoſed 

or converted to, (ſaving nevertheleſs, and always reſerving to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, all ſtreets, 

lanes, and alleys, and now waſte and void ground and :: mY as they now are within the city and 

liberties of the ſame) to hold and enjoy the Fad meſſuages, houſes, edifices, court-yards, and all and 

_  « fingular the premiſes granted or beer or mentioned to be granted and confirmed, with all their 

appurtenances (except before excepted) to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid 

In free and City, end their ſucceſſors for ever, to hold in free and common burgage, and not in copite, or by 
common {knight's ſervice,  _ 9 : . : Fa | 

durgage. And further, by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we pardon, remit and releaſe to 

the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, all and 

ſingular iſſues, profits, and rents, of all and ſingular the ſame meſſuages, edifices, houſes, EP 

| b £26 | penthouſes, 
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efore the date of theſe preſents, to us or our predeceſſors, and the arrearages of the ſame, without 
any account, moleſtation, ſuit or impediment of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any juſtices, officers . 
or miniſters of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ;- and this without any writ of ad quod damnum, or any Without 
other writ or inquiſition to be procured, iſſued or proſecuted, in that behalf. e. 
And that it ſhall be lawful to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and . >. 
their ſucceſſors, | to put / themſelves, by them or their deputies, in full and peaceable poſſeſſion and 
ſeizin of all and ſingular the premiſes, as often, and when it ſhall ſeem good and expedient z- and 
thereof to have good allowance in any court whatſoever, of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, from time 
to time, without hindrance, impediment or perturbation of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, our juſtices, 
treaſurers of England, barons of the exchequer, or other officers or miniſters whatſoever, of us, our 
hein; ꝗnuu.. D) —— bon w . 
And further, for the conſideration aforeſaid, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we do pardon, remit, Pardons al! 
releaſe, and exonerate to the mayor and commonalty; and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſ- 560 Ii 12. 
ſors, all and all manner of entries, intruſions, and ingreſſes whatſoever, at any time heretofore had or 1 
made, of, in and upon the premiſes aforeſaid, or any part of them, without any right or legal title ſes. 
of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the faid city, and their predeceſſors; or their te- 
nants, farmers or aſſigns, or any other perſon or perſons. We will neyertheleſs, and for us, our An excep- 
heirs and ſucceſſors, do ordain and declare by | theſe, preſents, that theſe our letters patents, or any tion. 
thing contained:in them, ſhall not be interpreted or conſtrued to the taking or diminiſhing the force 
or tet of any proclamations; publiſhed hereafter, of or concerning buildings and edifices in the ſaid 
city, and the liberties of the ſame, and in the places adjoining, for any contempts or offences what- 
ſoever committed, or to be committed; nor to remit or to releaſe any offences or contempts here: 
tofore committed, or hereafter to be committed againſt the tenor of the ſame, or any of them; but | 
that the ſame proclamations. may be and remain in their full force, any thing in theſe preſeats to the 
contrary fl!!! buckeoninouesd donkoat melo £ 5 oats 
And we will and declare by theſe. preſents, for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, that ſuch-like edifices, Incroach- 
ſtructures, incroachments and purpreſtures, which before this time have been made, or had upon N upon 
churches, or walls of churches, within the ſaid city and liberties thereof, be, and ſhall be ſubject to 8 
ſuch reformation as ſhall be appoir ted by us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, or, our privy council for the walls, ſub- 
time being, in that behalf, any thing in theſe preſents to the contrary: notwithſtanding. /... - , 8 to 
And moreover we, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give, grant and confirm by theſe preſents cui, 
to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, the office 
or exerciſe of garbling of whatſoever merchandizes and other things which ought to be garbled, at any Grants the 
time arriving or coming to the city of London, by what names or appellations ſoever that they are at office of 
preſent called or known, or ſhall happen hereafter to be called or known; and although the ſame ſpices Ne: = 
and merchandizes now or heretofore have not wont to be imported into the kingdom of England or city lers. 
aforeſaid, but ſhall happen in time to come to be importſſde. 5 N 
And we have made, conſtituted and ordained, by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
theſe the mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, garblers of all and ſingular the 
ſaid ſpices, merchandizes and things, which, as aforeſaid, ought to be garbled, to have, hold and 
enjoy, and exerciſe. the office and occupation aforeſaid, and the diſpoſing, ordering, ſurveying and 
correcting of the ſame, together with all and ſingular fees, profits and emoluments lawfully belonging With the 
and due to the fame office of garbling, to the aforeſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the fees, &c. 
ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, to be occupied and exerciſed - them, their deputy and deputies, officer 
and officers, miniſter and miniſters, without rendering or making any account or other thing to us, 
our he; ... , ĩò . 8 eee 
And further, we will, and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſame mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, and their deputies, officers and miniſters, 
to aſk, demand, take, and receive, to the uſe of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the 
city aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, for garbling of the ſaid Tpices, things, and merchandizes, for 
which no fee or reward heretofore has been had or taken, which, how great, or of, what ſhall be ap- Fees &c. 
pointed and allowed for garbling by the lord chancellor, or treaſurer of England, or preſident of the ** ſettled, 


1 W . OT LON O's 2 che lord 
houſe of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and the two chief juſtices of the king's-bench and common- chancellor, 


bench for the time being, or by any four of them at leaſt, and by them ſubſcribed, without any ac- *c- 
count or any thing: to be rendered to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors ; excepting nevertheleſs, and "_ of : 
25 5 ps 5 N a, N ; N eſe 
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nthouſes, and other the premiſes laſt- mentioned (except before excepted) any way due or incurred v 


© any writ of 
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and ingreſ- 


council, of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, the lord keeper of the privy ſeal, lord ſteward-of the eee 


Ar AN D Ix n 
theſe preſents reſerving all ſuch-like grants of or for garbling of tobacco; which hate hitherto 
made by us, or eme dt. our re 10 n Nera, hog: 
And further, for us, our heirs and ſueceſſors, do give, grant, and confirm net preſents to the 
fad mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, the office, occupation. 
wines, and exerciſe of gauging of whatſoever wines, oils, and other merchandizes and things gaugable within | 
oils, &c. the ſaid city at any-time-arifing, or coming to the ſaid city, by what names or appellations ſoever 
they are at preſent called or known, or hereafter” ſhall be called or known 3 and although the ſame 
wines, oils, things or merchandizes, now or heretofore have not wonted to be imported- | 

And we do make, conſtitute and ordain by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs. and ſucceſſors, the 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their fueceſſors, gaugers of all and ſingular the ſaid 
wines, oils, things, and merchandizes which ought to be gauged; to have and to hold, and to enjoy 

and exerciſe the office, exerciſe and occupation aforeſaid, and diſpoſing, ordering, ſurveying, and 
FTFiorrecting of the fame, together with all and fingular fees, profits, and emoluments lawfully be- 
5 longing or appertaining, to the ſame office, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and oitizens of the 
aid eity, and their ſueceſſors for euer, to be exerciſed and occupied by them, their deputy or deputies, 
officer and officers, miniſter and miniſters, without account or any other thing thence to be made or 
rendered unto us, our heirs or ſuceeſſors. 3) Got DHA 7: 

And further, we will, and for us, our-heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſaid mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, that it ſhall and may be lawful to the ſame mayor and com- 
monalty, and citizens of the faid city, and their ſucceffors, and their deputies, officers, and miniſters, 
to aſk, demand, take, and receive, to the uſe of them, the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citi- 

: zens, and their ſucceſſors, for the gauging of the ſaid wines, oils, and other things and merchandizes, 

With fees, which ought to be gauged, the fees, wages, and rewards: belonging to the ſaid office, and fuch ſo 

_ great, and fſuch-like wages, fees, and rewards for gauging ſuch wines, oils, things, and merchan-- 

Ries, for which no fee or reward was heretofore lawfully had or received, which, how great, and 

what like, ſhall from henceforth be appointed and allowed for gauging, by the lords chancellor and 

treaſurer of England, and the preſident of the council of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and the two 

chief juſtices of the king's bench and common- bench for the time being, or by any four of them at 

leaſt, and by them fubſcribed, without any account or other thing to be rendered or made thereof to 
As, our heirs and ſucceſſors. j)Cͤͥͤĩ˙ . 8 7.7... CO FErTOT TY, cf 

The offce And further, for the conſideration aboveſaid, we do by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and 

dd keeping ſucceſſors, give, grant, and confirm to the ſaid 1 and commonalty, and citizens of the city of 

of Ze London, and their ſucceſſors, the office of keeping the great ſtandard and common balance ordained - 

ke. to weigh between merchant and merchant; and alſo the office of keeper of the great balance or weight 

To weigh within the ſaid city of London, for weighing all merchandizes of averdupois; and alſo all weights 

all foxt of whatſoever within the ſame city, of all ſorts of wares, merchandizes, and things to be weighed, by. 

* ” what names or appellations ſoever at preſent they be called or known, or hereafter ſhall happen to be 

called or known; and although. the ſame fort of wares, merchandizes, and things heretofore 

were not accuſtomed to be weighed, but in time to come ſhall happen to be weighed, or bought and 

ſold by weight. 915 4 e ; FART 

As o for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, by theſe preſents, ordain, make, and  conftitute the 

= = fame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, keepers of the 
I „„ great ſtandard, balance and weight, and all weights whatſoever; and alſo weigher of all ſorts of 
_— IE wares, commodities, merchandizes, and things to be weighed, and which have been accuſtomed and 
_— uſed to be bought and fold by weight within our ſaid city, to have and exerciſe the ſaid office and 
_ With fees, occupation aforeſaid by them, their deputies, officers or miniſters, together with the fees, profits, 
1 a e. wages, rewards, and emoluments of right belonging or appertaining to the ſame office, without any 
account or any other thing to be made, rendered or paid for any of the laſt · mentioned premiſes in this 
behalf, to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors. 3 5 | | 
And alſo of our more ample grace, and meer motion, we will, and by theſe preſents, for us, our 
heirs and fucceffors, do grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, that it may and ihall 
be lawful to the fame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, and 
their deputies, officers and miniſters, to aſk,” demand, take and receive, to the uſe of the ſame mayor, 
commonalty and citizens, for the weighing of all merchandizes of averdupois aforeſaid, and all ſort of 
commodities, wares and things to be weighed, the fees and rewards of weighing the ſame ſort of com- 
modities, merchandizes and things to be weighed, of which no fee or reward was heretofore lawful! 

| had or received, which, how great, and what like they ſhall be for weighing, £xom henceforth ſhall 
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pe appdinted and allowed by the lords ehaneellors and treaſurers of England, preſident: of the council of 
hank irs ant:ſueceſlors;; lord keeper of the privy ſeal, lord — of the houſe of us, our heirs 
andi ſuc Ache two-chief juſtices of the king's bench and common- bench for the time being, or 
by four of them at leaſt, and by them ſubſcribed, without account or any thing to be rendered or 
made to un, Our heirs or ſucce or. 10 T4 C3992 SOR 37101 160 n, l an eln bhrobrict F X at if | 

And alſo we will, and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do erect and create, in and through the ſaid 
Surrey, a certain office; called outroper, or common crier, to and for the ſelling of houſhold-ſtuff, The office -: 
apparels: leaſes of houſdsy jewels, Sone whattels,/ and; other things of all perſans who ſhall, be wil. ns 
ling, that the ſaid officers ſhall make-fale.of the ſame things, by publiek and open -claimy; commonly Londen 

called outery, and ſale in ſome common and open plaee on places in the ſaid; city and the liberties. of the and South- 
ſame, and for the borough and town of Southwark: aforeſaid : and the ſams oſſice, for the conſidęration a. 
aforefand;. we, for us, our heirs and / ſueceſſors, do give and grant tothe, ſaid mayor, commonalty, 
and! citizens of London, and their ſueceſſprs for ever ; to have and exerciſe. the ſame by them or their 
deputy, officer or miniſter, officers, deputies, on, miniſters, being firſt. allowed or admitted thereto 
by the mayor and commonalty, and citinens of the ſaid city for the time being, in common- council of 

Andd that it ſhall and may be lawful to the ſaid mayor and eommonalty, and eitizens of the city of 
London; and their ſuceeſſors, and their deputy or deputies, officers or miniſters, to demand, take, 
and keep for the uſe of the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens aforeſaid, the wages and fees 


And we will, and for us, our heirs. and ſucceſſors, do ſtrictly appoint, command, and charge all 
other perſons, that neither they, nor any of them, preſume to ſell any goods, chattels, houſhold-ſtuff, 
apparel, jewels, and other things, in publick claim, called outcry, in the city aforeſaid, or the 
1 of the ſame, or in the borough and town of Southwark, under pain of our royal 
. dd ͤ RE EE, 
| 23 for the conſideration aforeſaid, we, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do grant to the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, and by theſe preſents do 
declare, that the relicts and widows of freemen of the ſaid city, uſing manual arts and occupations, fo widows of 
long as they ſhall continue widows, and remain in the ſame city, from time to time, and at all times freemen 
| hereafter, may and be licenſed to uſe and execute, and exerciſe the ſame arts and manual occupations 5 
in the ſaid city, although they were not educated by the ſpace of ſeven years as apprentices; notwith- gual arts 
ſtanding the ſtatute made and publiſhed in parliament of lady Elizabeth, late queen of England, in and occu- 
the fifth year of her reign, or any other ſtatute or ordinance to the contrary notwithſtanding. 1 
And further, for the conſiderations aforeſaid, we by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, prohibits 
do grant and confirm to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and markets 
their ſucceſſors,” that no market ſhall from henceforth be granted, erected or permitted by us, our 1 | 
heirs and ſucceſſors, within feven miles compaſs of the ſaid city. And becauſe we underitand, that miles com - 
it has been of an ancient cuſtom of the ſame city, had and allowed in the circuits of the juſtices of paſs. 
our progenitors, : once kings of England, to the citizens aforefaid, that the mayor and aldermen of 
the ſaid city for the time being ought to record by word of mouth all their ancient cuſtoms, as often Recorder to 
and whenfoever any thing in act or queſtion touching the ſaid cuſtom happens, and is moved before plead the 
any juſtices; we, (the ſame 8 conſidered) willing that the cuſtoms of the ſaid city be rather tin . 
enlarged than diminiſhed; of our ſpecial grace have granted for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to the „joy or 
ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that whenſoever and as often as there enquiry, 
ſhall happen any iſſues to be taken of or upon any cuſtom. of the ſame city between any parties in 
pleading (although they themſelves be parties) or if any thing ſhall be moved or happen in pleading, 
act or queſtion, touching the cuſtoms aforeſaid, before us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or juſtices for 
holding pleas before us, our juſtices of the common- bench, treaſurer and barons ef the exchequer, or 
any other juſtices of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, which ſhall exact or require inquiſition, ſearch or 
tryal, the mayor and aldermen of the ſame city for the time may record, teſtify and declare by word 
of mouth, by the recorder of the ſame city. for the time being, theſe cuſtoms ; and that y ſuch 
record, teſtimony and declaration, without taking any jury thereupon, or making any further 
Wy may - ſpeedily proceed to the caption or determination of the plea, deed, cauſe f 
Ct! hernoOrmr ano og 75 and 1-307 mb no kenn Yoo and bl oog 
We have alſo given and granted, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do 
and prant to the id mayor and commonalty, _ citizens, and their ſuoceſſors, all treaſure found 
8 e 8 W SS ro BY N 
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give Gra nts all 


ftreaſure 
in found, 
© ſlrays, &c. 
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. fores and effect of the commiltions directed or to be directed to them and others. 


_ forake up miles diſtant from any part of the ſame, and do, or ſhall uſe merchandize, and who do, or ſhall refuſe, 


| ke: W ſuch-hke merchandize within the city aforeſaid, ©! liberties" or, ſuburbs of the ſame, or within 
$2) ten miles of the ſame city, for leſs than ſeven years, to be bound and inrolled according to the 
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che ſame city, or the liberty of the ſame,” and al(s waifed-and ſtrayed good and chattels of alk felons © 


and fugitives, for felonies committed, or that ſhall be committed by them in the ſaid city, or the 
3 of the ſame, judged or to be adjudged before us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or any of our 
uitices. A 143 ao N 2 3 AFG De HIDES e. EX SEO YR Be 3+ TIO Th e 5 
: We have granted alſo, and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, by theſe preſents, do grant, that the 
| Mayor to mayor of the faid city, and his ſucceſſors forthe time being, may name to! the ang of England 
_— for the time being two of the aldermen ofthe ſame eity'; 55 'whieh one, at the nomination of the ſaid 
| —— © mayor, ſhall be one of the keepers of the peace in the county of Middleſex, and the other in the coun- 
for Mid- ty of Surry, who ſhall be inſerted with others into all commiſſions henceforth to be made for the con- 
Lleſex, and ſervation of the peace in the counties aforeſaid, and may henceforth do, concern and execute thoſe 
2228 things which are to be done by the keepers of the peace in the counties aforeſaid, according to the 


1 
o : 
- * » 


And whereas the freedom of the ay of London, in times paſt; was had in ſuch price and eſtimation 
that many merchants thought themſelves happy to enjoy the ſame, and to berreputed members of the 
ſame city! and whereas divers perſons, being ſons of certain freemen of the ſaid city, reſident in our 
fatd city, and others who were apprentices of freemen of the ſaid city, reſident in our ſaid city, in 
theſe late times have uſed and daily do uſe and exercife merchandize, negotiation, and commerce, from 
the port of the ſame city, to parts beyond the ſeas, and by reaſon thereof have and do gain and acquire 
great profits and advantages to themſelves, refuſing or at leaſt delaying to become freemen of the ſaid 
city, and to be admitted into the liberty of the ſame city, although they be capable of the ſame ; and 
fo they have privileges, and yet are looſe and free from publick offices; places, 1 and burthens 
of the ſaid city for our ſervice and honour, and for the upholding of tlie ſtate and profit of that city, 
to the weakening of the government of the faid city, and impoveriſhing the freemen, and diſparaging 
of the liberty thereof. Al een 1956.99 ABS Wildon Ju 13110 Hits ore 1 51 S 

We conſidering theſe things, and intimately” deſiring, as much as in us is; to ſtrengthen and 
enlarge the liberties of the ſaid city (our royal chamber) and to conſerve, ſupport and protect the 

Obliges rule and government, and good and happy ſtate of that 140 we will, appoint, ordain, and declare 

merchants for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, that all they who are, or | hereafter ſhall be ſons of freemen of the 

in the city _,._. g | . „ WEE $8 8 Ä ue i TE CY 

and within ty, or who are, or hereafter ſhall be apprentices, or ſervants of freemen of our ſaid city, and now 

ten miles do, or hereafter ſhall reſide,” or inhabit in the ſame city, or the liberties of the fame, or within ten 


* 


4. wor delay to become freemen of the ſaid city, ſhall not be permitted at any time henceforth, by them—- 
ſelves or by others, directly or indirectly, to tranſport any ee or merchandizes, by way 
of merchandizing in any way, from the port of our city of London, to parts foreign, or beyond the 
feas: willing, and for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors; we do firmly command the governors, aſſiſtants, 
and merchant adventurers of England; the governors and aſſiſtants of the Engliſh merchants traffick- 
ing in the Baltick Sea; the ſociety of Engliſh merchants for diſcovery of new commerce; the gover- 
«x nors and ſociety of merchants of England trading into the Levant Seas; the governor and ſociety of 
-- merchants of London trading to France, and the dominions of the ſame; and all other ſocieties of 
merchants trading or merchandizing into foreign parts beyond the ſeas, by what name or names 
ſoever the ſaĩd diſtinct ſocieties ate known or reputed; that they nor any of them admit, licence, or 
permit any ſuch- like perſon or perſons to merchandize, or traffick, or have commerce as merchants to: 
foreign parts, unleſs ſuch perſons firſt become freemen of the ſaid city, and bring a teſtimonial. from 
the chamberlain or under-chamberlain of the ſaid city for the time being, that they are admitted into- 

„ SER the liberty of the ſaid city. l e © IS — 2 1953 TY Sens 111 18 9 Da I Sotto 1 
No mer- And further, for us, bur heirs and ſucceſſors, we will and command, that nd merchant, being, or 
chant to wo hereafter ſhall be, a freeman of the ſaid city, ſnall take henceforth any apprentice to ſerve him in- 
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| than ſeven cuſtorn ef the fai@tiryy' det other wife. Ho DG and eitiz 
years. © And whereas by à certain act of parliament made in the third year of the reign of our moſt dear hoſp 


yr father, lord James, late king of England, it is enacted, that every vitizen and freeman of the city EF af} 


| forconfirm- of London, and every other perſon or perſons inhabiting! or which ſhall- inhabit. in the ſaid city, r and 
ing and the liberties of the ſame, being a-tradefman,. victualler or labouret, who then had, or from thence= Beth. 
ö ns eins forth ſhould have any debt or debts owing to him or them, not amounting to forty ſhillings, by any alty, 
Requeſts. citizen, or any other perſon or perſons, being a victualler, tradeſman, or laboufer, who doth or | -faid h 
hall inhabit within the ſaid city, or the: liberties of the ſame, may cauſe ſuch-like debtor or — ben 

goo? 6; IHE 8 5 4 I 3 4 8 1 ; 
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o be warned or ſummoned by the beadle or officer of the court of e in the Guildhall of Lon- 
don for the time being, by writing to be: left at the dwelling-hou 22 


— 


a | e of ſych debtor or debtors, . or 
by any reaſonable notice or warning to be given to the ſaid debtor or debtors. to appear before the com- 
miſſioners of the ſaid court of requeſts, holden in the Guildhall of the ſaid city, as by the ſaid act 
: e will, and for us, Our heirs and ſucceſſors, ordain and conſtitute, that from time to, e 

in all future times, there be, and ſhall be a certain office of the clerk of the court of requ af . 
ſaid. And that there be, and ſhall be from time to time, and in all future times, one fit perlon to e 294 
named and appointed by the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, aſſembled in com- Howto ve. 
mon council of the ſame city, or the greater part of them, to be a clerk of the ſame court, to make, chafen. 1 


an Conſtitates 


write, enter and regiſter warrants, precepts, proceſs, acts, orders, and executions of that court; His duy 
and for labour and attendance to have and receive his fees and wages expreſſed in a ſchedule annexed and fees. 
And that there be from time to time, and in all future times ſhall be, a certain office of beadle And a 
of the court of requeſts aforeſaid, to be named and appointed by the ſaid. mayor and commonalty, beadle. 
and citizens of the ſaid city, aſſembled in common. council of 3 1e 

them; to ſummon all ſuch perſons to appear in the ſame court, to anſwer to ſuch-like perſons as. are *boſen: he 
appointed in the ſaid act of , parliament, and to ſerve and execute warrants, precepts. and proceſs: of His duty. 
the ſame court, and to receive for his labour in the ſame office the wages and fees expreſſed ina cer, d fees. 
tain ſchedule -hereunto-annexed.. ow F ö e 


And whereas divers burglaries, felonies, robberies, clandeſtine ſtealings and thefts of goods, . W | 
els, apparel and houſhold-ſtuff, and other things, are daily committed within our city of 1 
and liberties: of the ſame, to the grieuvous damage of ſome of our ſubjects n tkere, or in the 
parts adjoining; we, for the better diſcovery of ſuch - like offenders, and of. things ſo loſt, will, ang 
for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors,” by theſe preſents. do erdain, grant and conſtitute, that from hencer Rfabiges 


: 


within the ſaid city and liberties of. the ſame; and for any goods, jewels, apparel, houſhold-ſtuff ang fin.. 
other things fo to be fold or pawned by any perſons. | _ 1 Te We 


„ 


the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, to have and exerg Kc. to exe- 
cife the ſaid office by them, or their officer, deputy, or miniſter, or officers,. deputies or miniſters, Grit e rg 
to be allowed and admitted thereto; by the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, giſter of re. 
aſſembled in common council of the ſame city, for the time being, or the greater part of them. And tas: 
that it may and ſhall be lawful for the ſaid mayor and citizens of the ſaid city and their ſucceſſors, dekers. 
and their deputy or deputies, officer; or officers, to demand, take, or have and retain. in their power, 
to the uſe of them, the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid. city, the wages and fees Their fees, 
expreſſed in a certain ſchedule annexed to. theſe preſents, without any account or any thing elſe to be 
rendered or made to us, our heirs or ſuceeſſorss. 5 % ME 5 +477 2/04 ones 
And further, we do give and grant-to the faid mayor and commonalty, and citizens. of the ſaid 
city, and their ſucceſlors, that. it may and ſhall be lawful to the citizens of the ſame. city, and any of. 
them, for the time being, to expoſe and hang in and over the ſtreets and way and alleys. of the ſaid Licenee to- 
city, and ſuburbs of the ſame, ſigns and poſts of ſigns. affixed to their houſes: and ſhaps, for the bet- hang out 
ter finding out ſuch citizens dwellings, ſhops, arts and occupations,. without impediment, mo- sue K. 
leſtation or interruption of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, or. any officers. or miniſters whatſoever. of us ö 
our heirs on ſunce fore £1 PE nn dp ao eta add ions t a ITT yo Rnis br 
And whereas lord Henry the eighth, late king of England, &c.. by his letters patents bearing date Ricite: K: 
at Weſtminſter the thirteenth day of January, in the eight-and-twentieth year of his reign, amongſt Hen. Vili'e- 
other things, for him and his ſucceſſors, did give and grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and 3 55 
citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, the keeping, ordering and governing of the houſe and c. 
hoſpital of him the late king, called Bethlem, ſituate without and near Biſhopſgate, of the ſaid city 

of London, and all, manors, lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, reyenues and hereditaments whatſdever, 

and whereſoever lying and being, belonging and appertaining unto the ſame hoſpital or houſe called 

Bethlem; and made and conſtituted, by the ſame his letters patents, theſe. the mayor and common- 

alty, and citizens; of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, maſters, keepers and governors of the 
ſaid houſe and hoſpital called Bethlem, and of the ſaid manors, lands, tenements and other premiſes 
belonging: to the ſame. houſe or hoſpital, to have, hold and enjoy the ſaid cuſtody, order and govern- 
| 5 2 85 | | —_—. 


ore. * clerk +: 
b court, 4: 


ſame city, or the greater part of Hoy to be- 


forth for ever, within the ſaid city of London, and the liberties of the ſame, there be and ſhall. be a regiter ofr 


certain office of regiſter of all and for all ſales and pawns, made or to be made to retailing brokers office of all 
| pawns a 3 


. K It: $111 7: . ese ar otee. by... 
And for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we, now do Sive and grant by theſe preſents the ſame office ti The mayor, 
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ment or 


2 called Bethlem'; and do make, ordain and conftitate, 5 theſe pre 


21 years. Or revenues belo | 


. yearly during the ſaid term, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and their ſucc 


% 


* 
4 


fab Haufe of hoſpitat called Bethlein,' and te ſuld ihanbre;/Iaridsgitenemente, | poiſon 

2 ind hereditaments belonging to the ſame houſe and hoſpiral aller Berne, d d a 
mayor and Commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid” city,” and their ſucceſſors for ever, to the uſes: and 
x ntents which are in and upon the foundation ordered and provided by the ſuid late King, his heirs' or 


To | . | ſucceſſors, a i bon | I | 
And that theſaid mayor and:commionalty; and citizens of the fad eftyof London; and theip ſue- 
Aadlof the D 5 be better able to 1 rp the burthen and expences of the poor in ſuſtairtug the houſe 
houſe ofube called'the houſe of the poor in Welſt-Smithfield; and other burthens affigned' and appointed to the 


218 


4 
9 


w £7 = ith. 
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poor 12,05 fame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and theſy . fuedeſſprs, by indentu e men- 
5 | oned to be'n tho" Ke late Ring, and thoſe the mayor and-commonalty; and citizens of 
' | "the faid city, in the ſaid letters patents, as by the ſane his letters patents; amongſt other things, more 


Smithfets; tioned to be made between 
Knop ye, that we from our ſoul affecting and intimately defiring'to ſupport and:eftaBliſh the ſaid 
Works for us, our heirs and ſucceſfors, do grafitiahd eonfifm-to che ald mayor and commonalty, and 

© Citizens of che ſaid city, and theit ſucceſſors; the faid cuſtody; ordering and government of the ſald 

Erants che houſe and Hoſpital called Bethlem, and all manors; lands, tenements, poſſeſſions and revenues whlat⸗ 

cuſtody of ſoever, and wherefoevet lying and being, belonging 1x1 many Angry houſe and hoſpital 

the mayor, Called m; and | d conſtitut ents, thoſe the mayor and com- 

Ke. monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, maſters, Keepers and governors of the 

ſaid houſe and hoſpital called Bethlem, and of the ſaid manors, lands, tenements, and other the pre- 
miſes ee to the ſame houſe and hoſpital called Bethlem, to have, hold and enjoy the ſaid 
.cuſtody, ordering and government of the ſame houſe and hoſpital called Bethlem, and of the ſaid 
ae lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, revenues ind hereditaments belonging to the ſame houſe and 

_ - hoſpital called Bethlem, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid: city, and their 

+.-  , . **:ſucceſlors for ever, to the ſame uſes, intents and purpoſes, as in the ſaid letters patents of lord Henry 

te eighth are before mentioned, ordained and appointed. . | | TITS, 


” 
* 
R > 


' How to ap- Willing moreoyer, and for us, our heirs and ſueceſſors, we do declare and ordain, that the ſaid 


Ply it: fiouſe or hoſpital of Bethlem, or the manors, lands, tenements, poſſeſſions, revenues and heredita- 
eſta des . y a - : o . a 19 : a * „ 3 5 
ments belonging and appertaining to the ſame houſe, or any part thereof, be not delivered, converted 


l 8 W to any other uſe than to the charitable works now belonging, and applied in the ſame 
1... Hoſpital. El | 9 8 CVVT 
No leaſe to 414 further, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we will, and by theſe preſents do declare our good 


be granted | pleaſure, and do charge and command the ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, 
1232 and their ſucceſſors, that they do not deliver or grant the faid manors, lands, tenements, poſſeſſions 
ng to the ſame houſe or hoſpital, or any part of them, for any term or terms of 

SOOT ...... exceeding th; number of one-and-twenty years, to commence from the time of the making of 
5 er ſuch-like grant or Teaſe in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion, reſerving half of the yearly value at the 
half of the leaſt of ſuch manors, lands, tenements and hereditaments' fo leaſed, and granted yearly; to be paid 
ers, to the uſes, intents 


value. and purpoſes above - mentioned. | 998 LEGIT! e * tag | 
Licence to | And moreover, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, we grant and give ſpecial licence to the ſaid 
purchaſe mayor and. commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſucceſſors, that it ſhall and 


n may be lawful to the faid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of London, and their ſucceſſors, to 


N zarith of 
K. Ble in purchaſe and receive, and hold to them, and their ſucceſſors, of any perſon or perſons whatſoever, 
the Fields, five acres of land, ſituate, lying and being in the pariſh or St. Giles in the Fields, in our county of 


— | Middleſex, and now or late in the tenure or occupation of Margaret Pennell, or her aſſigns; although 


Margaret. the fame five acres, or any part of them, be held of us in capite by knights ſervice; to have and 


Penn. l. hold to the ſame mayor and commonalty, and the citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors for 


ever. | | 8 
And alſo we give licence and power by theſe preſents, to all and ſingular perſons whatſoever, that 
they, or oy of them, may be able to give add grant the ſaid five acres of land, and every parcel 
thereof, with its appurtenances, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſuceſ- 
ſors, although the ſame five acres of land, or any parcel thereof, be held of us in capite by knights 
- ſervice; the ſtatute of putting of lands and tenements in mortmain notwithſtanding, or any other 
ſtatute, act, ordinance, orders, reſtitution made, publiſhed, ordained or provided to the contrary, or 
any other thing, cauſe or matter whatſoever in any thing notwithſtanding; and this without any in- 
quiſition by pretence of any writ or mandate to be made, preſented or taken, and to be returned into 


the chancery of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, or elſewhere: Willing, that the ſaid mayor and mw 
„„ 5 a | monalty, 
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monalty, and 'xitizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, by reaſon, or oecaſion of the premiſes, "YT | 
A de oppreſſed, moleſted, diſquięted or grieved. in any thing by us, our , heirs N | 
or, by the guſtices, ſherifts, eſcheators, or other hailifts, offcers or miniſters of us, out heirs or ſucceſ. | 
bol, the-ſtatute;of not putting land into wortmaln, or any other ſtatute, act or proviſion to the con- | 
tracy nany-Wiſe.notwithitanding... I | TOME... 
We payertheleſs declare it to be our royal pleaſure,” by theſe , 
and ſucceſſors, that the ſaid mayor and ;CAUUNOL alty „and citizens or their ſucgeſlor: ©! other | 
perſon or: perſons, b the allege and conſent of the'ſame mayor and commonalty, and citizens, ſhall | | 1 
pull and erect, without che royal licence of: us, our heirs or ſucceffors, in that behalf firſt had and To build * 
| 
| 


9 fer us, our heirs 
eir ſucceſſors, or any other 


3 
« 
= 


obtained, an houſes, edifiges ,gr/ſtruQures. upon the premiſſes, or any parcel thereof: and as we or werten. 
our predeceſlors, by diſtinct letters patents.made fo, the ſaid mayor and, commonalty, and citizens of | 
the ſaid city of London, and their predeceſſors; have given and granted {as in the ſaid letters patens 
mentioned be given and granted) to them liegpes, and: power of purchaſing, having and receiving to | 
them, and their ſucceſl6rs,: divers meſſuages, ands, tenements and hereditaments, to divers diſtinct 
arly values, or ſums expreſſed; as in the ſame letters patents more fully appears, the ſtatute of not 
putting lands in mortmain notwithſtanding. I i PROM PHE Oo Oo PR 
We will now and declare, and do to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid ' 
city, grant, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, by theſe preſents,” that theſe our letters patents, -or any 
grant; thing or matter contained in the ſame, ſhall not be reputed or judged to be part or pareel 
f * yearly value or ſum, to which, as aforeſaid, they have been made capable and able to 
6 ̃˙ VN 1.46 % f . - 
| nd te we will, and by theſe preſents for us, our heirs, and ſucceſſors, do grant unto the | 
faid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of /:»don, and their ſucceſſors, that theſe our | ; 
letters patents; and the inrollment of the ſame, ſhall be in and through all things firm, valid, good, This char-" | 0 
ſoffcient and effectual in-law, towards and againſt us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, as well in all our *<f declaret * 
courts as elſewhere within our kingdom of England, without any confirmations, licences or toler- 
tions to be procured or obtained gf us, our heirs-or: ſaccefſors, by the ſaid mayor and commonalty, 
and citizens of the city of Landon, and their "ſucceſſors z notwithſtanding that any writ or writs ad Notwith- | 
quod damnum hath not iſſued, or is not returned before the making of theſe our letters patents; and ages. at * | 
notwithſtanding the miſnaming, or not rightly or certainly, naming, or ill-reciting, or not reciting quod damn 
the ſaid meſſuages, lands, tenements, offices, 1 8 authorities, privileges, immunities, quittances, 3 6 
juriſdictions, and all and ſingular other the premiſes aboye hereby granted or confirmed, or mentioned A 
to be granted or confirmed, or any part or parcel of them; and notwithſtanding the not finding, or 
ill, or not right or certain finding of office or offices, inquiſition or inquiſitions of the premiſes aboye 
hereby granted or confiriacd, or mentioned to be granted or confirmed, or any part or parcel of it, 
by which our title in and to the ſaid premiſſes ought to be found, before the making of theſe our let- - 
ters patents; and notwithſtanding any defect in not reciting or -ill-reciting of any leaſe or leaſes, - 
grant or grants heretofore made for term of: life or lives, or years, 'or:otherwiſe, of the premiſes, or © 
of any part or parcel of them being upon record, or not upon record, or otherwiſe however; and 
notwithſtanding the ill-naming or not right or certain. naming any village or hamlet,” pariſh, ward, - 
place,, precinct or country, in which the premiſes, or any 5 of them, is or are; and notwith- - 
ſtanding any defect in not mentioning, or not fully, rightly or certainly mentioning the name or 
names of all or any tenements, farms, poſſeſſions or occupations aforeſaid, and all and ſingular other 
the premiſes, or any parcel thereof, or of the annual rent reſerved in and upon the premiſes; or any 
part thereof; and notwithſtanding any defect, uncertainty or computation, or declaration, or omiſ- 
ſion of the true value of the premiſes, or any part of them, in theſe preſent letters patents expreſſed ; ; 
and notwithſtanding any defect in not mentioning our true right, ſtate or title of or to the fame pre- 
miſes, or any part or parcel of them; and notwithſtanding the ſtatute of lord Henry the ſixth, late 
king of England, our anceſtor, made and publiſhed in the year of his reign; and not- 
- withſtanding the ſtatute of lord Henry the fourth, late King of England, our anceſtor, made and 
- publiſhed in the firſt year of his reign; and notwithſtanding the ſtatute aforeſaid of not putting lands 
and tenements in mortmain ; and notwithſtanding the ſtatute made in the parliament of Edward the 
firſt, in the-third year of his reign ; and the ſtatute made in the parliament of Edward the third, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his reign, concerning chooſing of the coroners; and notwithanding any 
other ſtatute or ſtatutes of this our kingdom of England, or any other defects whatſoever; and not- 
withſtanding the not mentioning the natures, tinds; ſpecies, quantities of the premiſes, or any of 
them, or any part Sein. e EDO To DTT oO SETS LN 
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©... any thing notwithſtanding. 3 Bat He 53S | 
3 itneſs Whereof, we have made. theſe our letters patents. Witneſs myſelf at Weſtminſter, the 
Eeicghteenth day of October, in the fourteenth year of our reign. | 
MEL 4.1.4. ...The Schedule referred to in the above Charter. F 
n % in n e iet . Fees to be taken by the Outroper or Cammon Cryer. W 1 + x 2 
For felling of all [forts of] goods, one farthing in the ſhilling. © For writing and keeping the 4 
Hooks, one penny in the pound. To the cryer for crying the goods, one ſhilling © * t 
binds 803 Des 10 be taken by the Regiſter for Brokers. | . ä 5 
For the bond to de entered into by every broker, brogger and huckſter, to the chamber eight pence. 11 
| For every bargain, contract and pawn, for or upon which there ſhall be lent or given one ſhilling, or A 
of above, ard under five ſhillings, one farthing, R L 
FTor every the like, for which ſhall be lent five ſhillings or more, and under twenty ſhillings, one a 
For every the like, on which ſhall be lent twenty ſhillings or more, and under forty ſhillings, one E 
penny. 20 Ke = N | = 8 3 8 e | Þ 
Ve! y the like, on which ſhall be lent forty ſhillings or more, two pence, | n 


privileges of all other merchandizes whatſoever, to be packed,  caſked, piped, barrelled, or otherwiſe veſſelled, 


. 2 3 1 | > : ds 0 
2 We will alſo, and by theſe pfeſents t to the ſaid mayor and eme and citizen) of the 
1 "aid city of London, that they ſhall and may have theſe our letters patents made and ſealed under the 
Tobe —_— ſeal of England, without rendering, paying or making fine or fee, great or little to us in our 
without —Ramper, or otherwiſe to our uſe an way, for that expreſs mention is not made of 'the true year] 


Hine or fees, 8 * . . 
value, or the certainty of the. premiſes, or any of them, or of other gifts or grants heretofore made 

_*ty us, FR any of our progenitors or anceſtors, to the ſaid mayor and com —_— and citizens of 

the ett of London, or any other ſtatute, act, ordinance, proclamation, proviſion or reſtriction 


made, publiſhed, ordained or provided to the contrary, or any other cauſe or matter whatſoever in 


„„an 
WS i ; | 2 14 1 : . i 
ney 2202 120 "Foes to be taken by the Clerks of the Court of Conſcience. 
6s 3 For every plaint, two pence. ' *For every appearance, two pence. F. or every order, four pence. 
Por every remittance to the common law; four pence. For every precept or warrant to commit to 
+ - -- priſon, tix pence. For every ſearch, two pence. For every ſatisfaction acknowledged to an order, 

fix pence. For warning every perfon within the liberties, four pence. - For warning every perſon 
without the liberties, ſix pence. For ſerving every precept or warrant, four pence. 


9,0 -- +.» Second Charter of King CHARLES I. o [See p. 164.] 


LFNHARLES, by the grace of God, of England, Scotland, France and Ireland, king, defer der 
of the faith, &c. to all to whom theſe preſent letters ſhall come, greeting. e e 05g 
Whhereas our well- beloved the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and 
their predeceſſors, within the port of London, within the liberties and franchiſes of our city of Lon- 
don, and ſuburbs thereof, have had, exerciſed, and enjoyed, or claimed to have, exerciſe and enjoy, 
Recites the the office of package of all cloths, wools, woolfells, calves-ſkins, goat-ſkins, bales of tin, and of 


23 out of the ſaid port, to be tranſported to any the parts beyond the ſeas, of . and merchandizes 
ed to the às well of aliens, and perſons born under any foreign allegiance, in any parts beyond the ſeas, where- 
citizens. , ſoever they ſhould be cuſtomed ; and alſo the office as well for ſurveying, or ſcavage of ail goods, or 
2 _ of- wares of any merchant, either alien or denizen, whoſe father was or ſhould be an alien born without 
mi or .. our. allegiance, and from the parts beyond the ſeas to be brought to the ſaid port by way of mer- 
ſcavage of chandize; as alſo for the ſurveying, delivering, or balliage of all goods and wares of any ſuch mer- 
all goods. chants aforeſaid, to be exported from the ſaid port into the parts beyond. the ſeas, or otherwiſe, on the 
—— of account of merchandizes upon and through the river Thames, within the ſaid port, in any ſhip, 
8e. boat, barge, or veſſel whatſoever, floating, laden, remaining, or being off of any ſhore of the ſaid 
river of Thames, and upon any wharf, or ſhore of the ſame river, which Ale ee there to 
remain, and be delivered or unladen, as well by water as by land, within the port aforeſaid, within 
the franchiſes and liberties of the ſaid city, and ſuburbs thereof; all which they have enjoyed tim 
Rs os ; 9 ; out 
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put of mind, an 
England, inthe | | e Seat. 
And alfo by virtue of a certain other charter, or letters patents of Henry the eighth, late king ß 
England, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens aforeſaid/granted, in the third year of his | 
reign, by whatſoever name or names the ſame are called in the ſaid letters patents, by -authority of 


and eighteenth years of his reign, to them granted. 


parliament confirmed, or by colour of the fame letters patents, or any of them, or by the preſcription 


aforeſaid, with divers fees and rewards to the faid offices belonging and appertainingg 

And whereas divers queſtions and differences have of late: rin about and concerning the offices 
aforeſaid, and the execution thereof within the port aforeſaid, within the liberties and franchiſes of the 
city af6reſaid, and ſuburbs thereof, whereby the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the cit 
of London aforeſaid, have been hindered or diſturbed in the offices aforeſaid, and in the exerciſes o 
Know ye, chat we, for the removing and utter taking away all doubts and queſtions about the ſaid 
offices, and "likewiſe for the corroborating, amplifying, encreaſing, declaring and eſtabliſhing the 
liberties and privileges of the ſaid city, of our ſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and meer motion, and 


alſo for and in conſideration of four thouſand and two hundred pounds of lawful money of England, Confms 
to the hands of our antient and faithful ſervant George Kinge, gentleman of our robes, and one of the the ſaid _ 
grooms of our bedchamber, by a warrant under out privy ſeal, heretofore paid, or aſſigned to be paid; —_ wr 


whereof we do ner ourſelf to be fully ſatisfied and paid, and them the aid mayor and com- * 
monalty, and citizens of the city of London aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, to be thereof acquitted 
and diſcharged for ever by theſe prefents ; and for divers other good cauſes and conſiderations us here- 

unto eſpecially moving, have for us, our heirs and ſueceſſors, created, ordained, and conſtituted, 

and 1 preſents do create, ordain, and conſtitute, that from henceforth, for ever after, there 
ſhall be within the ſaid port of London, and the limits and bounds thereof, within the liberties and 
Franchiſes of the ſaid city and ſuburbs thereof, an office and offices, imployment and imployments, of 
package of all woollen cloths, woolfells, -calves-ſkins, goat-ſkins, bales of tin, and of all other And the 


merchandizes whatſoever, to be packed, caſked, piped, 'barrelled'or any ways veſſelled, with a ſurvey package of 
of the meaſure, number, and weight of ſaid merchandjzes, and alſo the ſurvey of all cuſtomable mer- EO 


chandizes, to the ſaid port within the liberties and franchiſes of the ſaid eity and ſuburbs thereof — 
coming, and out of the ſame port going, as well by land as by water, within the liberties and fran- 
chiſes of the city aforeſaid, and ſuburbs thereof, as well of the goods of any denizen, whoſe father is 
vr ſhall be an alien, as of the goods of aliens, whereſoever the ſame ſhall be cuſtom el. 


As alſo an office, or imployment of carriage and portage of wools, -woolfells, bales of tin, and of The port- 


all other merchandizes whatſoever, as well of any denizen, whoſe father is or 'tha)l be an alien, born ase of all 
without the allegiance of us, our heirs or bd, as of aliens born without the allegiance of us, 900, 
our heirs or ſucceſſors, and under any foreign allegiance, in any the parts beyond the ſeas, which bales of 
ſhall be carried into London, from the river of Thames to the houſe or warehouſe of ſuch alien, and tin, &c. 
from thence to the ſaid river: together with the fees, ſums of money, profits and emoluments of the 

ſaid office or imployments, and other the premiſes, in two tables hereunto annexed, mentioned, and 
reſpectively limited and appointed; all and ſingular which fees, ſums of money, profits and emolu- 

ments, in the ſaid tables or ſchedules expreſſed, as due and lawful.fees to the ſaid ſeveral offices of 
package and portage annexed and belonging, and in the execution of the ſame offices, and either 

of them, reſpeRively, to be had and taken; we do for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, ratify, 
eſtabliſh, and confirm, by theſe preſents : and the ſame fees, ſums of money, profits and emolu= The fees 


ments, in the ſaid tables or ſchedules 'before-mentioned, we do for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, grant for the ſaid 


2 the ſaid mayor, commonalty and citizens of the city aforeſaid, and their ſueceſſors for ever, by offices. 
JJ ͤ | N Ts or | 2 , 
And furthermore, of our ſpecial grace, certain khowledge, and meer motion, for the conſideration 
uforeſaid, we do for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, give and grant to the ſaid mayor, commonalty and 
citizens of the eity aforefaid, and their ſucceſſors, the ſaid office or imployment of Package of all and 
all manner of woollen cloths, ' waoſfells, calves-{kins, goat-ſkins, bales of tin, and all other merchan- 
tizes whatſoever, to be packed, caſked, piped, barrelled, or any ways veſſelled; with the ſurvey of 
the meaſure, number, and weight of the {aid merchandizes, together with the fees, ſums 'of money, 
profits and emoluments aforeſaid. Se A, ON OS PTE THF ant . L:. 
And alſo the office or imployment of carriage and portage of all wools, woolfelis, bales of tin, and 
all other merchandizes whatſoever, as well of any denizen, whoſe father is or ſhall be an alien born, 
Without the allegiance of us, our predeceſſors, * fucceſſors, as of any alien born * — 
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oof virtue of ſeveral charters or letters patent of Edward the fourth, late king of vw 


woolfells, 
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n leegiance of. us, our predeceſſors, heirs or ſucceſſors, and under any foreign allegiance, in 


from any wharf or ſhore within the limits aforefaid, into any ſhip or veſſel, or to unlade any goods or 


ſeavage and ſurvexing, and alſo the ſcavage of all the goods and wares cuſtomable whatſoever, of any 
merchants, as well aliens as denizens, whoſe. father is.. or ſhall be an alien born, or to be born with- 


_ . the ſeas, within the 


" ſhip, boat, barge, or veſſel whatſoever, floating, laden, remaining, or being off of any ſhore of the 


table or ſchedule laſt- mentioned and expreſſed; as due and lawful fees to the: ſaid ſeveral. offices of 


either of them reſpectively, hereafter to be had and taken. 


for us, our heirs and ſucceſlors, grant to the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and. citizens of the city 


. * 
— 


K PP EN DBT XJ. 
beyond the ſeas, which ſhall be carried into London from, the river of Thames to the houſe of Fm 
alien, and from thence to the ſaid river; together with the fees, ſums of money, profits and emolu. 
ments aforeſaid ;, to hold and exerciſe the offices and employments aforeſaid, and either of them, with 
their appurtenances, and the diſpoſitions, orderings, ſuryeyings and corrections thereof, and of either 
of them; together with all fees, ſums of money, profits and emoluments whatſoever, to the ſaid offices 
or employments, or either of them, in the ſaid two tables or ſchedules to theſe preſents annexed, men- 

tioned, ànd reſpectively appointed, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty,. and citizens of the ſaid City 
and their ſucceſſors for ever. F) $1 ben Ln 
And alſo, to exerciſe aud occupy. the ſaid. offices or employments, and every and either of them, 
by themſelves, or by their ſufficient miniſter, or miniſters, deputy or deputies, without any account o- 
other thing to be therefore rendered or made to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, (beſides the rent hereafter 
in theſe preſents mentioned to be referved and paid to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors) and without in. 
eurring any penalty or forfeiture of the offices aforeſaid, or either of them, or any parcel thereof: 
although they, or their deputies, officers or ſervants, do not pack the ſaid goods or merchandizes. 
when they are ready, and upon reaſonable, requeſt and notice thereof given for the performing the 
faid ſervices. And that no other porter or carrier, or any other perſon or perſons. whatſoever, ſhall 
preſume to intermit or intrude him or themſelves to carry or lade any of the ſaid goods or merchandizes 


merchandizes from any ſhip or veſſel upon any wharf, ſhore, or lane within the limits aforeſaid, 
without the Tpecial appointment or licence of the ſaid 1 #\ commonalty and citizens of the city 
_ aforeſaid, or of their officers or deputies, for that purpoſe firſt had and obtained. | 


And that the porter or carrier appointed, and from time to time to be appointed, by the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, or by their ſufficient officers, or deputies for the 
time being, ſhall have, take, or receive, of or from the ſaid merchants, as well aliens born without 
the allegiance of us, our predeceſſors, heirs ar ſucceſſors, and under any, foreign allegiance in parts 
beyond the ſeas, as of the ſaid denizens born, or to be born within the power or allegiance of us, our 
predeceſſors, heirs. or ſucceffors, whoſe father is, or ſhall be an alien, born without the allegiance of 
us, our predeceſſors, heirs or ſucceſlors, for the carriage or portage of the ſaid goods and merchan- 
dizes,. ſuch ſums of money for their labour / aforeſaid, as, in a certain ſchedule to theſe preſents 
annexed, are mentioned and appointed; without any account or other thing to be therefore rendered 
or made to us, our heirs-os. fueceſſors, beſides the rents hereafter in theſe preſents. mentioned, to be 
paid to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, - 55 

And further, of our more abundant grace, certain knowledge, and meer motion, and for the 
conſideration aforeſaid, we do, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, give and grant to the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty, and citizens of the city aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, the office or employment of the 


out the allegiance of us, our predeceſſors, heirs or ſucceſſors, and to be brought from any parts beyond 


* . | 


liberties and. franchiſes of: the ſaid city. and ſuburbs thereof, on account of mer- 
Shandizing <: & 5 WO 4, ee, a 

And alſo the ſurveying, delivering, or halliage of all goods and wares of any of the ſaid merchants, 
within the liberties and franchiſes of the ſaid city, which ſhall be carried out into parts beyond the 
ſeas, by way of merchandize, through and upon the riyer Thames, within the limits aforeſaid, in any 


ſaid river of Thames, and which upon any bank, whart,. or ſhore of the faid river, ſhall happen to 
remain, and be delivered or unladen within the liberties and franchiſes of the ſaid city, and ſuburbs 
thereof; together with the fees, ſums of money, profits, and emoluments, in a certain table or ſche- 
dule to theſe preſents annexed, mentioned, and reſpectively limited and appointed, according to the 
form of the ſtatute made and publiſhed in the twenty - ſecond year of Henry the eighth, late king of 
England. All and ſingular which ſaid fees, ſums of money, profits, and emoluments, in the ſaid 


ſcavage and balliage aforeſaid annexed and belonging, and in the execution of the ſaid offices, and 


Me do for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, ratify, eſtabliſh and confirm, by theſe preſents ; and the 
ſame fees, ſums of money, profits and emoluments in the ſaid laſt- mentioned table or ſchedule, we do 


J. . aforeſaid,. 
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aforeſaid; and their ſueceſſors, 232 theſe preſents, to have and. exerciſe the ſaid offices: and ua 
employments. laſt mentioned, and either of them, with the appurtenances, and the diſputings, order 1 
ings, ſuperviſings and corrections of the ſame, and either bf them, together with all the fees, ſums of j 1 
money, Profits and emoluments tothe ſaid offices: ee, ear them, in the ſaid table a 
or ſchedule to the preſents annexed, mentioned, and reſpectively appointed, unto the ſaid mayor ang | 
commonalty, and citisens of the ſaid city, and their Fes "Sher ever Choco rigs 160d 14 - ; [t, 
And alſo to exerciſe and occupy the ſaid offices or employments by themſelves, or by their ſufficient Fl 
miniſter or miniſters, deputy or deputies, without any account or other matter: to be rendered or made qi 
to us, our heirs or ſucceſſors for the ſame, (beſides the rents hereafter in theſe preſents mentioned, to | | . FW 
be reſerved and paid to us, our heirs and ſueceſſors) and without incurring any penalty of the ſaid q.. 
offices or employments, or either of them, or any parcel thereof, although they, ot their :deputies, TO if 4 
officers or ſervants, ſhall-not ſurvey or deliver the goods and merchandizes aforeſaid, when they ſhall VV | hi 
by ready, upon reaſonable requeſt, or notice [thereof given, for the performing the ſaid; Work or x (| 
ervices. She : ” | | 1 
dine abby, Maſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, enjoining and commanding all and ay alen: 4 
ſingular ſuch aliens and denizens aforeſaid, that they from time to time do make and deliver, or cauſe and deni- | 
to be made and delivered, unto, the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, a hall | | 
or their ſervants, deputies or collectors of the ſcavage aforeſaid,” for the time being, true and perfect rc: ue dey | 
bills of entry, of all and every their goods, merchandizes and wares, which ſhall be from time to the mzyor, : 
time brought within the liberties and franchiſes of the ſaid city and ſuburbs thereof, under pain of our _ bills 
royal indignation, and of being farther puniſhed: for their contempt of our command in This behalf: 
yielding therefore yearly to us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, into the receipt of our exchequer at Weſt- 
minſter, three pounds fix ſhillings and eight pence, of lawful'money of England, at the feaſts of 'St, .. 
— the Archangel, and the Annunciation of the Bleſſed Virgin Mary, by equal portions every 
car to menen OI LOO SIETE 33h , . rw 
: And — we are informed, that, with intent to defraud and deceive the ſaid mayor and com- praudulcet 
monalty, and citizens of the city aforeſaid, of the fees and profits to the ſaid ſeveral offices belonging ladings, 
and appertaining, ſeveral goods and merchandizes have been fraudulently laden and unladen by divers l 
perſons at certain wharfs or places, commonly called St. Katharine's, Tower-wharf, Southwark, 388 
Bickſhoar, Wapping, Redrith, Deptford, Greenwich, and Blackwall, and other places between 7 


Blackwall and London-bridge, on both ſides of the river of Thames, aforeſaid, ſuppoſing - the ſame 
places to be without the port of London aforeſaid, and the liberties, franchiſes and ſuburbs thereof: 
We will, and by theſe preſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do ordain and declare, that for 
ever hereafter all and ſingular merchant- ſtrangers, born without our allegiance, in parts beyond the 
- Teas, and under foreign obedience; and alſo the ſons of ſuch merchant-ſtrangers, who henceforth 
*ſhall lade or unlade any goods or merchandizes cuſtomable in the port of the city of London aforeſaid, 
or in any of the ſaid places or wharfs abovementioned, . ſhall from time to time render and pay, or 
make and cauſe to be rendered and paid, unto the ſaid mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city 
aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, or their officers, deputies and ſervants, ſuch wages and fees as arein the 


ſaid tables or ſchedules mentioned and expreſſed, __ Path? OL 
And further, .becauſe we are given to underſtand, that divers goods and merchandizes of merchants 
as well aliens born without our allegiance, under foreign dbe tener, in parts beyond” the ſeas, as 
alſo ſuch denizens, whoſe father is or ſhall be an alien, and born under foreign allegiance in parts be- 
yond the ſeas, which are carried out of the port of the ſaid city, and brought into the ſaid port from 
foreign parts, and beyond the ſeas, , are very often ſubtilly concealed and coloured, under the names 
of other perſons, to Trang us of our cuſtoms, and other things to us belonging, for ſuch goods and 
merchandizes, to the prejudice and loſs of us, our heirs and ſucceffors, and alſo of the ſaid mayor 
and commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, of the fees and ſums. of money, ſo as aforeſaid 
ee Putty appointed and ordained by, reaſon of the exerciſe of the offices aforeſaid, or any of 
NF em. * PER « 1497 44 1481 * ; N a ! 85 * 12 7 2 24 205 el 22701 
Me therefore, being willing to look after our indemnity in this behalf, and alfo to the intent that 
the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens may the better detect the frauds, covins and deeeits of 
all perſons, ſo concealing and withdrawing the ſaid goods and merchandizes, and the fees aforeſaid ; 
we do, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, give, and by theſe preſents grant, to the ſaid mayor and 
commonal:y, and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor of the city aforfaid, for the time 


being, and the ſufficient deputies, ſervants or officers of the ſaid mayor, commonalty and citizens of 
LS: *2 * JT #75 6570 ff | { £ 74 me. nee ; 
che city aforeſaid in that behalf, from time to time duly affigned, ſhalt and may have full pon er and 
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APPEND 1X ITY 
authority to give and adminiſter the oath upon the holy evangeliſts, from time to time, to all Gor. 
perſons ſuſpected, or to be ſuſpected, of the ſaid withdrawings, concealments, colourings, 3 


for the time being; by all lawful ways and means to compel all ſuch perſons, ſuſpected, o 
ſuſpected, (as ſhall refuſe or deny to Che the ſaid oath) to = the ſame — 1 f ee eee 
Although expreſs mention of the true yearly value, or of the certainty of the premiſes, or any of 
them, or of any other gifts or grants by us, or by any of our progenitors. or predeceſſors, to the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city aforeſaid, or any of them heretofore made, is not 
made in theſe preſents, or any ſtatute, act, ordinance, proviſion, proclamation. or reſtraint to the 
eontrary thereof, heretofore had, made, publiſhed, ordained or provided, or any other thing, cauſe 
or matter whatſoever, in any wiſe, notwithſtanding. BELT? (ro tHe 8 304. 
In witneſs: whereof, we have cauſed” theſe our letters to be made patents. Witneſs ourſelf at 
Weſtminſter, the fifth day of September, in the ſixteenth: year of our reign. 1 


The TaBrts or ScuepuLEs referred to in the above-recited Churter. 
The Scavage Table of Rates Inwards. 


” p | 4. dl. 4. C 3 
Allum, the cwt. qt. 112lvb. o©o 2 85 Buckromes of Germany, the dozen pieces 
Amotto, the c. qt. five ſcore - © 4 © | Buckromesof France, the dozen pieces o 
Apples and pears, the little barrel o o I | Buffins, liles and mocadoes, narrow, the 
Aqua vitæ, the hogſhhead - - - o 60 fingle piece of 15 yards - 
Argil, white or red, the cwt. qt. 1121b. o 1 2 | Buffins, liles, mocadoes, broad, the ſingle 
Babies heads, the dozen TTW .- - - + 
Bacon, the cwt. qt. 1121b, - - 0 23 0 Bulruſhes, the load WO 
Bandftrings, the dozen knots - - - © © 1 | Burs for millſtones, the cwt. five ſcore 
Balks, great, the c. qt. fix ſcore. - - x 60 Butter, the cwt. qt. r121b. - = - 
Balks, middle, c. qt. fix ſcore = - 0 9 © | Cable ropes for cordage, cwt. qt. 1121b, 
Balks, ſmall, c. qt. fix ſcore - — © 4 ©0| Cabinets, great, the piece | 
Barlings, the c. qt. fix ſcore - - - o 4 0| Cabinets, mall, the piece - = = 
Barley, the quarter, qt. eight buſhels o o 2 | Caddas, or cruel ribbons, the dozen pieces, 
Barilla or ſaffora, the barrel, qt. cwt. - o 4 o| qt. 30 yardseach —<- = - .- 
Bafket rods, the dozen bundles - © 4 0 Candleweeks, the cwt. qt. 1121b. 

Baſt ropes, the cwt. qt. 1121b. - 0 o 2 | Candles of tallow, the dozen pound 
Battery, baſherows or kettles, the cwt. qt, | Capers, the cwt. five ſcore - - - 
11216. — - o 6 O Capravans, the cwt. fix ſcore - -—_ 
Beef, the barrel - - - 0 10 Cards, playing, the ſmall groſs, 12 dozen 
Bell-metal, the cwt. qt. 112lpb. 0 2 o| pair - - — 
e ans, the quarter - = - ©. © 2| Cards, wool, the dozen pair „ 
Blacking, or lamb-black, the cwt. qt. | Carpets, Turkey, Perſia, India, an 
I a2lb. „„ͤͤ ĩ́?Ä[hu ev 3 00 Venice, long, the piece 8 
Bottles of all forts, the dozen. = - © © 2 Carpets, of the ſame, or like ſorts, ſhort, 
Barrel boards, the thouſand _ + o 40 the piece 3 3 Sas 
| Boards-clap, the c. qt. ſix feore - - 0 1 ©| Carpets, of all other forts, the piece - © 
Boards- pipe, the c. qt. fix ſcore - - 0 1 © | Caſes for looking-glaſſes, gilt, from no. 3. 
Borattos, narrow, the ſingle piece, qt. 15 to no. 10. the dozen 0 
yards = —— 00 2 6| Caſesforlooking-glaſſes, ungilt, the dozen o 
Bombaſſins, broad, the ſingle piece, qt. [Chamlets, moyhair and Furkey grograms, 
15 yards - go... 7, .: 0, 4.0: ach ke wards =; ag 
Books, unbound, the baſket or maund o 8 © |. Cheeſe, the cwt. qt. 112. 
Bow ſtaves, the c. qt. fix ſcore - - 0 2 0 | Cherries, the cwt. qt. 1 12lbv. 
Braſs andirons, livercocks, chafing-diſhes, Cloth, French woollen, each twenty yards 
and all other braſs or latein wrt. the c. | Cloth, ſcarlet, the yard 180 
qt. five ſcore — 3 o Cochenele, Silveſter or Campecha, the 
Brimſtone, the cwt. qt. 112ld. 0 © 2] pound F 0 
Briſtles, the dozen pounds = = 0 2 { Cochenele, of all other ſorts, the pound o 
| EN. | } 


Combe, of box or light wood, the groſs, 


qt. 12 dozen o 
Copper bricks, or plates . or a 
the cwt. | * O 


Coral, rough or poliſhed, chemaſt qt. auh. 2 


Cork, the cwt. qt. 112lb. 0 
Cork, the dozen pieces for 6 0 


Deal boards of all forts, the c. qt. ſix ſcore 1 
Dogs of earth. the ſmall groſs, qt. 12 doz. o 


Durance of Feta with thread, each 1 is. 


yards 0 
Durancę of duretty, with ſilk, each I yards 0 
Drugs, ambergreeſe the ouncſse © 


Ditto, alloficatrina, the pound. =— 0 
Ditto, barley hulled, the cwt. qt. 1121b: o 


Ditto, carway and comin * the cwt. 


II2lb. 7. a = ol 


Ditto, China roats, the cwt. at five ſcore 1 
Ditto, civet, the ounce - - 0 
Ditto, gum armoniack, the c. qt. 
Ditto, muſk, ounce - = "© = - © 
Ditto, muſk cods, the dozen - <- =. © 
Ditto, ſaunders, white or hs: the c. qt. 


five ſcore. -. 0 


Ditto, treacle, common, the Cn qt. five 


(core = - = 4 * 2 


rr turpentine, common, the cwt. * 
112 b. 8 * 
Feathers for beds, the N qt. 122th, 
Fiſh, cod, the cwt. qt, ſix ſcore - - 
Fiſh, cole, the cwt. qt. ſix ſcore ,. = 
F iſh, eeles, the barrel 
Fiſh, eeles, quick, ſhip lading- 
Fiſh, herrings, white or red, the laſt 
Fiſh, lings, the cwt. qt. fix ſcore - 
Fiſh, lub, the c. qt. ſix ſcore 
F ith, croplings, the c. qt. ſix ſcore. 
Fiſh, titlings, the c. qt. ſix ſcore 
Fiſh, ſturgeon, the firkin — — 
Fiſh, ſurgeon, the keg. =». =. 
Fiſh, ſalmon, the barrel — — 
Flax, the cwt. qt. 1121b. - 
Flax undreſt, the cwt. qt. 11 2b. 
Flax, dreſt or wrought, the cwt. qt. 1121b. o 
Frankincenſe, the cwt. qt. 112lb. © 
Fuſtian,Barmillion, each piece; qt. 3o yds. 0 
Fuitian, Neapolitan, 'Tripe or 0 cher, 
the piece, 15 yards = 0 


— 


.. 


Furs, þever-ſkins, the , 


Furs, bever bellies or wombs, the dozen o 
Furs, budge, tawed or untawed, the cwt. 
qt. five ſcore - 2 -.:0 
Furs, fox-ſkins, the cwt. five ſcore o 
Furs, foines, without tales, the dozen o 
Galley diſhes, each. twelve Hozen - © 


4. 


ſcore o 


d. 


0D 
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S _ + 0 0 
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Gauls, the cwt. qt. 112lb. _ 4 . 


O 
Glaſs for windows, the cheſt or caſe - o 


Glaſs called Venice drinking * the 


dozen | 2 
Glaſs, looking, half. - penny Wks the groſs, 
qt. 12 dozen 0 


| Glaſs, ditto, penny We, the 87918, qt. 


12 dozen - 0 
Glaſs, ditto, of ſteel, the ſmall dozen © 
Glaſs, ditto, of ſteel, the large dozen o 


| Glaſs, ditto, of chryſtal ſmall the dozen, 
under no. 6. 0 


Glaſs, ditto, of chryſal, middle, the doch, 
no. 6. o 
Glaſs, ditto, of chryſtal, thedozen, no. 75 


8, 9, and 10. - io 


Glaſs, ditto, of Ya the dozen no. 1 be 


and 12. * 
Glaſs ſtone plates for ſpecta les, rough, 


the dozen 0. 


Glaſs plates of chryſtal, ſmall, under no. 95 
the dozen 
Glaſs looking - plates of chryſtal, no, 6, the 


dozen — 


Glaſs, ditto, of chryſtal, no. 7, 8. 95 * 


10, the dozen o 
Glaſs, ditto, of chryſtal, no. 11 and I2, 
the dozen | - I 


Gloves of Spaniſh leather, the dozen pair o 
Grain fordyers, ſcarlet powder, the pound 0 
Grain of Sevil, in berries, and that of Por- 
tugal or Rotta, the pound 
Grocery wares, almonds, the cwt. qt. 1121b. o 
Ditto, anniſeeds, the cwt. qt. 1121b, - © 
Ditto, cloves, the cwt. qt. five ſcore I 
Ditto, currants, the cwt. qt. 1121b. - o 
Ditto, dates, the cwt. qt. 1t21b. - - o 
Ditto, figgs, the cwt. qt. 1121b. - - 0 
Ditto, fuſſes of a", the cwt. qt. five 
ſcore - - 0 
Ditto, ginger, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 1 
Ditto, liquoriſh, the cwt, qt. 1121b. - o 
Ditto, mace, the cwt. qt. five ſcore - 2 
Ditto, nutmegs, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 1 
0 
0 


Ditto, pepper, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 


Ditto, prunes, the ewt. qt. 1121b. 
Ditto, raiſons of the ſun, the cwt. qt. 
112]b. - 8 - - 0 
Ditto, Malaga raiſons, the cwt. qt. 1121þ. o 
Ditto, cinnamon the cwt. qt. five fcore 1 
Ditto, ſugar refined, the ct. qt. 1121b, o 
Ditto, ſugar candied, brown, or white, the 
cwt. - - 5 
Ditto, ſugar, muſtaradges, and white, 
the cwt. — - Q 
Ditto, St. Thong & Boa. the cwt. © 
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Goats hair, the ct. qt. five core 0 
Gunpowder, the barrel, qt. r121b. 0 
Gum arabick, the cwt. qt. 11 2lb. © 
Hawks, of all ſorts, each 0 


Hats, beaſt or ſtraw, the dozen 


Hats, ditto, plain, the groſs, qt. 12 doz. 


Hats, 'demycaſters, the piece - 
Hats, beaver, the piece - 
Headlings for pipes, * or bar- 


© 

0 

Hats, woolfells, the dozen — 0 
9 8 

0 


rels, the thouſand O 
Heath for bruſhes, the cwt. qt. 1121, 2 
Hemp undreſt, the cwt. qt. 1121b. 0 
Hemp dreſt, the cwt. qt. 1121b, O 
Hides buff, "the MEN'S O 
- Hides, cow or horſe, the dozen 1 
Honey, the barrel 3 OW WM 
Horſes and mares, each — 0 
Hops, the cwt. qt. 1121b, = 0 
Indico, the cwt. qt. five ſcore, < = 2 
Indico duſt, the ct. qt. five ſeore © 
Incle, wrought, the dozen lb. 0 


Incle roles, the dozen — qt. JP yards 

© each 5 0 
Incle unwrought, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 0 
Tron, wrought, the cwt. qt. 4121b. - © 
Iron, unwrought, the ton © 
Tron pots, the dozen \: £0 
Lattin, ſhaven, the cwt. gt. 112 bb. = 0 
Lattin, black, the cwt. 112 lb. ' © 


Lace, bone, of thread, the dozen yards © 


Lace, bone, of ſilk the pound, qt. 16 oz. 2 


Lace, filk, of all other ſorts, qt. 16 02. 0 


" Leamoiids or limons, the thouſand - 
Leamon juice, the pipe = = 
I en pickled, the pipe 
Linſeed, the quarter = 5 
| Leaves of gold, the c. five ſcore 


: Leather, bazel, the dozen ſkins _ - -= 
Leather hangings, gilt, the piece 
Leather for maſks, the dozen * 8 
Lutes, the dozen — 
Luteſtrings, catling, the great groſs - 
_Luteſtrings, minikins, the groſs, qt. 12 
dozen of knots - 8 
Linen, Britiſh, the c. ells, qt. five ſcore o 
Ditto, of Brabant, Embden, Flemiſh, 
Freeze, Gentiſh, Holland, Iflin ham, 
Oyveriſily, Rowlſe, Crowkeld or latts, 
each piece of thirty ells - 3 
Ditto, callicoes or dutties, the piece 2 
Ditto, cambricks, the piece, qt. 13 ells o 
Ditto, Holland table damaſk, the doz. yds. 0 
Ditto, Sileſia ditto, the dozy nyards - © 
Ditto, Holland ditto, for napkins and tow- 
els, the dozen yards - - 0 
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O 
Lewres for hawks, the dozen - - - 0 
O 
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O 
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Meal, the laſt, qt. 12 barrels - 
| Mocado ends, the dozen pounds = 
| 'Oars, thec, qt. fix ere 
| Oats, the quarter - - — 


Ditto, of Sileſia, for ditto, the dozen gh 
Ditto,' Holland: diaper, for tabling, the 
dozen yards - - 0 


Ditto of Sileſia, for ditto, the dozen yards o 


Ditto, of Holland, for napkins and tow- 
els, the dozen yards a 


half- quarter broad, or upwards, the 
c. ells, qt. fix ſcore —— 0 
Ditto, Norman canvas and line, narrow 
vandales, or vittry canvas, Dutch bar- 
ras, and Heſſen canvas, the c. « ells, qt. 


0 
Ditto, oſ Sileſia, for ditto, the dozen rards o 


= fix ſcore " 2 — & 0. 


| Ditto, cutting and {ſpruce canvas, 'dril- 


linges pack, duck hinderlands, middle 
good headlock, narrow Muſcovia linen, 
narrow ditto Hamburg, and Iriſh _ 


the c. ells, qt. ſix ſcore = 0 


Ditto Hamburg and Sileſia broad, the 
C. en, Ak. ere — 0 


| Ditto, poldavis, the bolt — 8 


Ditto, lawns, the whole piece, qt. 15 ells o 
Ditto, callicoe lawns, the piece . = © 
Ditto, French lawns, the piece -= © 
Ditto, lockrams of all ſorts, the piece, 
qt. 106 ells - - - - 2 
Ditto, Southwick, the c. ells, qt. ſix ſcore o 
Ditto, Straſbrow, each piece, qt. 30 ells o 


Ditto, ſtriped or tufted canvas, with thread, 


the piece, 15 yards F 
Ditto, ſtriped, tufted, or quilted canvas, 

with ſilk, the piece, 15 yards - 
Littimus, the cwt. qt. 1121b, - 
Malt, the quarter - 
Magnus, the cwt. = 
Maſks of velvet, or ſattin, the dozen — 
Maſts, the great ſort, each. - - 
Maſts, the middle fore. each = - _ 
Maſts, the ſmaller ſort, each — 
Maps, printed, the rem 


O0 00900000030 


| Madder, crop and all other bale madder, 


the cwt. qt. 1 1 alb. - - 
Madder, fat, the cwt. 1121b. - 
Madder, mull, the cwt. 1121b. = 


+ 08 © 0: oo 


Oyls, of Seville, Majorca, Minorca, Pp . 


vence, Portugal and ſallad oyl, the ton 2 
Oy], rape and linſeed, the ton - 2 
Oyl, train, the ton — I 
Olives, the hogſhead 8 0 
Onions, the hundred bunches - 0 
Onion ſeed, the cwt. qt. 11 2lb. — 0 
Oranges, che thouſand - - 8 
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Orchal, the cwt. qt. 1121h. S152 1540 20Y # 
Packthread, the cwt. qt..fiveſcore - © 1 2 
Pans, dripping or trying, _ ewe. qt. 
_ 1121b. 0 1 2 
Pans, warming, che dozen 6. 4 
paper, brown, the hundred bundles o 60 
Paper, of all other ſorts, each hve ſcore 

reams — - - -x.-8'0 
Peas, the quarter - — — 9 04 
Pitch and tar, the laſt - 9 
Plates, ſingle, white or black, the c. plates o 1 O 
plates, double, white or black, the c. plates o 2 © 
Pomegranates, the thouſand — 0 4 8 
Pork, the barrel — — O 1 2 
pots of earth or ſtone covered, the c. qt. | 

five ere — O 10 
Pots of ditto, uncovered, the c. caſt, t. 

a gallon 5 = 0:2. 0 
Quales, the dozen £ = OO} 
Quickſilver, the cwt. qt. five ſcore - 0© 10 © 
Quinces, the c. qt. five ſcore - O O 2 
Rapeſeed, the quarter 0::& © 
Roſin, the ton - - - 8 8 © 
Rice, the cwt. qt. 1121b. — 0. 43 © 
Rye, the quarter - 9 0 2 
Rims for ſieves, the groſs, qt. cas doz. o © 2 
Saffron, the pound — -. o 
Safflore, the cwt. qt. five ſcore - o 4 0 
Salt, the cwt. — — 6 
Salt petre, the cwt. qt. 112lvb. 0 12 
Sayes, double, or Flanders ſerges, the piece © 3 0 
Sayes, hounſcot, and middle ſayes, the piece o 2 0 
Shumack, the cwt. qt. 1 1 alb. 1 
Silk, of Bruges, |; Rainy" xl Naples, 

Organſine, Pole and Spaniſh, ſattin 

filk, ſlear filk, fine and thrown filk, the 

pound, qt. ſixteen ounces O D-.x0 
Ditto, raw, of China, the pound, qt. 2402.0 1 0 
Ditto, ferret or floret ſilk, fillozel, ſleave = 

filk, coarſe, the pound, qt. 16 ounces. © © 2 
Ditto, raw long, the pound, qt..140z. 0 o 2 
Ditto, raw ſhort, and raw Morea, the | 

pound, qt..24 ounces. - 0. 0.1 
Silk ſtockings, the pair 8 0 4 
Silk of Boradoes, Catalapha, China, 

damaſk, chamlet, China grogram, tab- 

by grogram, philloſellas, narrow tab 

bies, of ſilk towers, taffaty the dozen 

yards 3 ©: 2-0 
Ditto, grograms, narrow, ſay calunaucoes. | 

and philloſellas broad, the dozen yards © 3 © 
Ditto, grograms, broad, caff or damaſk, | 

the dozen yards - 0-40 
Ditto, wrought ſattins, of Bolonia, Jokes: | 

jean, and other of like making, the doz. 

yards.. = — oO 60 


1. 


| Ditto, ſarcenets of Bolonia or F der, 


Ditto, velvets of China, each doz. yards 


| Spars, ſmall, the c. qt. fix ſcore 


| + 


Stones, mill, the piece 


ee and 


Ditto, ſattin of Nn 
Turkey, the dozen yards 


the dozen ells 
Ditto, of China, the dozen ells 
Ditto, of Cypreſs, broad, the dozen yards 
Ditto, of Cypreſs, narrow, each 24 yards 
Ditto taffaties, ell broad, each doz. yards 
Ditto, taffaties, of Edin and the Le- 

vant, the dozen yards 


i — 
— 


O 
O 
O 
O 
O 


= O 
0 
Ditto, all other ſorts of velvets and pluſhes, 
the dozen yards _ 
Skins, cordovant, the dozen 
Skins, goat, .in the hair, the dozen 
Skins, kid, of all ſorts, the c. qt. five ſcore. 
Smalts, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 
Spars, bonny, the c. qt. five ſcore 
Spars, cant, the c. qt. 755 ſcore 


— 
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Stones, dog, the laſt 


Stones, marble, the ton. 
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Stones, quern, the laſt 
Sword blades, the dozen 
Staves, pipe or hogſhead, the thouſand . 
Staves, barrel, the thouſand. 
Staves, firkin, the thouſand 
Steel, long, wiſp, and ſuch-like, the ewt.. 
qt. 1121b. 
Steel, gad, the half barrel 
Succads, wet or dry, the ert. qt. five ſcore 
Syder, the ton "> 0 
, Tallow, the cwt. qt. 1 12lb 
Tapiſtry, with hair, the c. F lemiſh ells, 
qt. five ſcore 
Tapiſtry, with wool, the E Flemiſh ells, 
qt. five ſcore 
Tapiſtry, with caddas, the e. Flemi els, 
qt. five ſcore 
Tapiſtry, with ſilk, the dozen Flemi 
Tarras, the bariel 
Tazells, the thouſand 
T ykes of all ſorts, the tyke 
Thred, Bruges, the dozen pounds 
T hred, Outnal, the dozen pounds 
Thred, whited-brawn or piecing, the 
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ozen pounds = 9 
Thred, ſiſters, the N - '> 35 as 
Thred, Lyons or Paris, the bale; qt. c. bolts o 8 o-- 
Tobacco, Spaniſh, Verins and Brazil, 

the cwt. qt. five ſcore 2 O . 
Tobacco, St. Chriſtopher's, or x thelike, 

the c. qt. five ſcore 6-3-0: 
Tow, the cwt. qt. 1121b. | 0.0 2 
TOTO pan or Flanders, the thouſand. 0. 2 0: 
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| Cloves, mace, nutmegs and cinnamon, 


* Cochinele, the c. qt. five ſcore 


APPEND I 4. 


; 


| Wool, Spaniſh, the cwt. at 1121b. O 4 
0 

| Wyer, lattin, and all other ſorts, the cwt. i ; 

| 6 


| 840 

1 | s. d. 9. 
Wax, the ewt. at. TR... o 40 
Wainſcot, the c. qt. five ſcore 0 60 
Whale fins, the dozen fins - O 1 0 
Wheat, the quarter, eight buſhelss 0 10 
Woad, iſland, the ton l 
Woad, Tholouſe, the cwt. qt. 114d. 0 1 © 
Wood, box, the thoufand pieces 0 2 0 

Wood, Brazil or F ernando, — the ewt. 
qt. 112lb. 0 3 0 
9 Wood, Brazeletto or Jamaica, the cwt. 
qt. 112lb. 810 
Wood, fuſtick, the owt. qt. 112lb. 0 © 2 
| Wood, "Ted or Guinea, the cwt. qt. r121b, o 2 © 

Wood, ſipeet, of TI Fn cwt. qt. 

-121b. O 10 
Wool, beaver, the pouũd - 8 1 & 
Wool, cotton, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 0 3 0 
Wool, Iriſh, combed, the cwt. five ſcbre o 4 0 

Wool, "Triſh, "uncombed, the cwt. five ſcore o 2 0 
Wool, eſtridge, the cwt. qt. 1121b 8. 4 
Wool, Polonia, the cwt. qt. 1121b. 0 30 
Wool, French, the cwt. qt. 1 12lb. 20 2 0 
Wool, lambs, the cwt. qt. 1121b. 0 30 


1 
. 


d. 


Wool, red, the pound 


Wine, eager, the tun 
Wine, Gaſcoyne, and all other _ * 


French, the ton 2 


Wine, rheniſh, the awm - 0 6 0 
Wine, muſkadell, and all-other hers of 
Levant, the butt 3 0 0 
Wines, ſack, Canaries, Malagaes, Ma- 
dieiraes, Romne baſtards, tents and 
Alicants, the pipe - I 00 
Yarn, cable, - vg cwt. qt. 112Ib, 9 15 


Yarn, grogram or moyhair, the cwt. qt. 
five ſcore _ N 60 
Yarn, cotton, the cwt. qt. five Pos 0 40 


| Yarn, Iriſh, the pack, qt. fout- owt. at 


ſix ſcore per e. - o 6 0 
Varn, raw linen, Dutch or 7 rench, the 


c. qt. five ſcore - O 40 
Yarn, ſpruce-or Muſcovia, the ewt. qt. 
1I2lb. os — * O . 2 0 


All other goods not mentioned in this table ſhall pay for ſeavage · duties inward after the rate of one 


penny in the pound, according as they are expreſſed or valued in his majeſty's book of rates; and 


all other not 3 ues ſhall pay the ſame rate, * to meir value. 


| ; Te Balliage Table of Rates 8 


5 Ss. J. . 
Beer, the ton 
Canvas, the hundred 7 at ſix core 
Coals, the chaldton 
Cloth, broad, the piece 


0000 
M m0 


the cwt. qt. five ſcore 3 
Fuſtians, Engliſh, each fifteen yards 
Indico, the c. qt. five ſcore - 
Iron, the ton, unwrought 

Tron, the ton, wrought, the cwt. Fry 112lb. 
Kerſies, of all forts, the piece 
Lamprones, the thouſand 

Lead, the fodder 

Pepper or ginger, the cwt. qt. five, ſcore 
Perpetuannoes, the piece - 
Raiſons, the piece or frail - 
Raiſons of the ſun, the cwt.- - 
Saffron, the pound nM 
Salt the-cwt. ETD... T 
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Salt petre, the cwt. qt. BY — 0 35 
Silk, raw or thrown, the pound, qt. 16 oz. 0 © 1 
Skins, bever, the c. qt. five ſeore 1 6 0 
Skins, badger, the c. qt. five ſcore. oO 60 
Skins, coney, black, the c. qt. five ſcore o 2 0 
Skins, cat, the c. qt. five ſcore - 0 20 
| Skins, calf, the c. qt. five ſcore - 0 2 0 
Skins, fox, the c. qt. five ſcore 0 60 
Skins, fitches, the timber _— 9 2-0 
skins, morkins, the c. qt. fix ſcore oO 20 
0 60 


Skins, otter, the c. qt. five ſcere 


Skins, ſheep or lamb, the c. qt. ſix ſcore o 2 © 


Skins, ſquirrel, the thouſand — 0 1 0 
Stuffs, woollen or worſted, the ſingle piece o o 2 
Stuffs, woollen or worſted, ; the double piece 0 10 
Tin or pewter, the cwt. qt. F12lb, o '2 0 
Wax, the cwt. qt. 1121b. Be 0 2 0 
Wood, of all forts for dyers, hs ewt. qt. 

r121b. oO 10 
Wool of all forts, thoowt, qt. 4 412b. <0 '2-0 


1 Tobie 


4 Table of other Merchandize, Liquid and Dry, not particularly rated in the fore- 


going Table, ſhall pay Balliage-Duties Outwards, according to their under-men- 


_ tioned Bulls. eb 
I qE- | | See: 0 7. = | : | s. d. 

A great pack, truſs or fardel, contain- For a hogſhead or puncheon - D 4 
ing betwixt fifteen or twenty cloths, ar For a barrel - O 2 
other goods to that proportion 1 6 o | For a firkin — | o o 

An ordinary pack, truſs or fardel, con- For a dry fatt - - o 8 
taining in bigneſs about ten, or twelye, For a drum fatt - - „ 
or fourteen bays, or the like proportion For a bale — o 6 
in freezes, cottons, or other goods 1 o 0 | For a great cheſt or caſe _- 0 8 

A bale containing three or four cloths, For a ſmall cheſt or caſe, poize three hun- | 
or four or five bays, or the like pro- dired weight or under = - 0 4 
portion in other goods - o 6 © | For a ſmall box RR - 0-3 

For a great maund, or great baſket - o 8 o| For a great trunk „„ o 6 

For a ſmall maund or baſket, poize three For a fall trunk, poize not above two 
hundred weight or under o 8 0 | hundred weight . = - 0 3 0 

For a hamper or coffer, poize two hun- For a bag or ſack - - - o 4 0 

dred weight or under „„ „„ 0 For a ſexon - - 0 30 

For a butt or pipe - 27:15 Q-30 ol Ss 

The Package Table of Rates. 
| 4% Ts OO OO | S. d. 4. 
Arnetto, the hundred, qt. five ſcore - O 3 © | Cobweb lawns, each fifteen yards o 1 0 
Aqua Vitz, the hogſhead — 0 4 0 | Drugs, aſſa fœtida, gum armoniack, gum 
Argal, white or red, the cwt. qt. 1121b., o 1 2} lac, olibanum, and ſaſſafras, the cwt, 

Aſhes, pot, the barrel, qt. 200 weight o 2 of qr. five ſcore N o 60 

Aſhes, ſope, the laſt  -— - 1 © 0| Ditto, caſſia fiſtula, the cwt. qt. five ſcore o 8 O 

Awl blades for ſhoemakers, the thouſand © o 2 | Ditto, cafſia lignea, the cwt. qt. five ſcore © 8 O 

Barilla or ſaffora, the barrel, qt. 200wt. o 4 o | Ditto, cubebs, the cwt. qt. five ſcore o 6 o 

Beer, the ton fe 2 o 6 O Ditto, rhubarb, the pound n 

Birding ſhot-lead, the cwt. qt. 1121b. - o 2 0 Ditto, ſcammony, the pound 3 YG Po 

Books, the maund — 1 00 Elephants teeth, the c. qt. five ſcore - o 4 0 

Bottles of glaſs covered with leather, the Eſtridge feathers, the pound, undreft o o 2 

a EI: — o 1 0 Fileings of iron, called ſwarfe, the barrel o 2 © 

Brimſtone, the cwt. qt. 1121b; — © 1 0 Flaſks of horn, the dozen — 1 

Bruſhes, the dozen — — 0 o 2 | Flaxs, dreſt, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 0-29 

Broken glaſs, the barrel — 0 © 1 | Flax, undreſt, the cwt. qt. 1121h., - o 2 0 

Buttons, braſs, ſteel, copper or lattin, the Frankincenſe, the ewt. qt. 112 Ib. 0 12 
great groſs, qt. twelve ſmall groſs - o 1 0] Fiſh, herrings, full or ſhotten, the laſt o 6 o 

Buttons, hair, the great groſs - o 1 0| Fiſh, ſtock, of all forts, the laſt - 0 9D - 

Buttons, ſilk, the great groſs - o o 2| Fuſtians, Engliſh million, qt. thirty yds. _. 

Buttons, thred, the great gross 0 O1 the piece 5 - "0:7 9 

Buckrams of all forts, the dozen pieces o 2 o | Fuſtians, Venetian, Engliſh, fifteen yds. 

Buckweed, the quarter - „ 0 197 ne :;. » . oO 10 

Caps for ſailors, Monmouth and others, | Gauls, the cwt. qt. 112 Jb. - 020 
the dozen — o 1 0 | Glew, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. - 1-0 

Canary ſeed, the buſhel _ - — 0 o 2 | Glovers clippings, the maund or baſket o 1 2 

Cloaks, old, the-piece _ - 0 0. 2 | Grain, ſcarlet powder, Seville berries, and 

Copperas, the cwt. qt. 1121b. = 0 1 4 grain of Portugal or Rotta, the cwt. 2 6 6 
Cochenele, Silveſter or Campecha, the Grain, French or Guinea, the cwt. 0 40 
ound aro cth ns — 0 0 2 | Garble, of cloves, the cwt. qt. five ſcore o 4 0 
Cochenele, of all other ſorts, the pound o 1 0 | Ditto, of almonds, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. o 10 
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Ditto, nutmegs, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 


Ditto, of ginger, the cwt. as five ſcore . o 
Ditto, of mace, the cwt. qt. five ſcore o 


Ditto, of pepper, the cwt. qt. five ſcore o 


Gloves, buck leather, the dozen pair o 
Gloves, with ſilk fringe, and faced with 
taffaty, the dozen pair - 
. Gloves, lined with coney or lamb fkins 
or plain, the dozen pair - 
Grocery, almonds, the cwt. qt. 112 Ib. 
Ditto, anniſeeds, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 
Ditto, cloves, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, currants, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 
Ditto, dates, the cwt. 1121b. 
Ditto, figgs, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 
Ditto, ginger, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, licoriſh, the cwt. qt. 112 Ib. 
Ditto, mace, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 


© 


Ditto, prunes, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 
Ditto, raiſons, great and Malaga, the 


cwt. qt. 1121b. - O 
Ditto, raiſons of the ſun, the cwt. qt. 112 Ib. o 


Ditto, ſugar candy, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. o 


Ditto, ſugar of St. Thome and Pennel- 
lis, the c. qt. 112 lb. — 0 
Ditto, ſugar of all ſorts, the cwt. qt. 1 12 Ib. o 
Ditto, cinnamon, the cwt. five ſcore Jeb + 
Hemp, the cyt. qt. 112d. © 
_ Hatts, bever, the piece - Mi 
Hatts, demi-caſters, the piece - © 
Hatts, plain felts, the dozen 0 
Hatts, felts, lined or faced, the dozen © 
Hair, coney, the cwt. five e 
Hair, of goats or kids, the cwt. qt. five 
ſcore | - 
Hair, of 0x or cow tails, the ewt. qt. 112 lb. o 
Horns, ink, the ſmall groſs, qt. 12 dozen o 


Horns, lanthorn leaves, the thouſand 0 


Horns, tipps, the thouſand 3 
Hops, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. gh o 


Indico, of all ſorts, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 1 


Indico duſt, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 0 
India hides, the c. qt. five ſcore I 
Iriſh rugs, the piece 17 © 
Iron, the ton, unwrought = * 
Iron, wrought, the wt. Sh + 
Iron ſpurs, the dozen pair 7706 o 

0 


Ivory combs, the dozen pounds 
Knives, London, ordinary, the ſmall groſs 0 
Knives, Sheffield, the ſmall groſs 0 


Knives, Goemakers paring, the ſmall groſs o 


Lace, bone, of thred, the dozen yards © 
Lace, ſilk, the pound, qt. 16 ounces 0 
Lamparnes, the thouſand = oN 
Lead, the fodder - - © 

N 


Leamonds, — the pipe - 


9 


S eee 
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000 


FIVAREEY uice, 3 
Linſeed, * quarter 


L innen, callico, the piece 


Ditto, cambricks, two half pieces, 13 


A 0 


Ditto, damaſk for _— of all ſorts, 1 75 


dozen 


Ditto, for napkins and rowels, and all 


other ſorts, the dozen 0 
Ditto, diaper, of all 1 for cabling, a. 


dozen yards 


qt. 112 lb. 


Mellaſſes, the hogſhead 


Iſin 


Ditto, diaper, for napkins: and towels, of 
all ſorts, the dozen yards 0 
Ditto, lawns, the piece, qt. thirteen ells 0 
Ditto, of Brabant, Emden, - Flemiſh, 
Freeze, Gentiſh, Holland, 
Oueriſilis and Rows, nach. 30 el 
Ditto, French or Norman canvas, the 
c. els, qt. fix ſcore 
Ditto, Dutch barras, heſſens and vittry 
canvas, the c. ells, ſix ſcore - 
Ditto, canvas tufted, ſtriped or quilted, 
with copper, filk, or thread, or ſuch 
like, the piece, qt. 15 yards 
Ditto, ſhreds, the maund 
Madder, all but mull As the ch cwt. 


a ' 


Muſtard ſeed, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 
Nails, chair, braſs or copper, the thouſand o 


Nails, copper, roſe and ſaddle, in number 


ten thouſand 


[Onion ſeed, the 
| Orchal, the cwt. qt. 112 Ib. 
Ox bones, the thouſand 
Ox gutts, the barret 


| Oy1, Seville, . 


| qt. five ſcore 


Pewter, the cwt. qt. 112 Ib. 
Rapeſeed, the quarter 
Rape cakes, the thouſand 
Red lead, the cwt. qt. 112 bb. 


Red earth, the cwt. qt. 112 1b. 


Rozen, the ton 


Salt, the weigh 


Saffron, the pound 


Rice, the cwt. qt. 112 lb. 


- 
— 


— * 


Salt petre, the cwt. -qt. 1121d, 
Sea-horſe teeth, the cwt. qt. five are: 
Sea-coals, the chaldron 
Stockings, children, the dozen pair 
Ditto, kerſey or leather, the dozen pair 


Ditto, filk, the pair 


orca, Minorca, Province, 
Portugal, linſeed and rape, the ton 

Oyl, train or whale, the ton 

Paper, printed or copy Paper, the c. reams, 


a -—- 


gham, 


5 


O 


O © 


n 


| Oaker, red or yellow, the cwt. at, 112 lb. 0 
cwt. qt. 112 lb. c 
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Ditto, worſted, the FR pair 
Ditto, woollen, knit, the dozen pair 
Shumack, the cwt. qt. 11 alb. 
Skins, badger, the c. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, bever, the c. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, cat, the c. qt. five ſcore 


Ditto, calf, 


ſtag, the c. 


Ditto, coney, black, the c. qt. ſix ſcore 


Ditto, elk, the piece 


- 
— 


Ditto, fitches, the timber 
Ditto, fox, the c. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, jennet, black, ſeaſoned or raw 
Ditto, kid, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 


Ditto, lamb, tawed or in oil, the c. qt. 


ſix ſcore D 


Ditto, morkins, tawed or raw, the c. qt. 


fix ſcore >; 


Ditto, otter, the c. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, rabbit, the c. qt. five ſcore - © 
Ditto, ſheep, the c. qr. fix ſcore 


the c. qt. five ſcore 


Ditto, coney, Preys tawed, ſeaſoned, or 
core 


Ditto, ſheep pelts, the c. qt. five ſcore 
Ditto, ſquirrel, the thouſand 


Silks of all ſorts, TEM; the pound 16 


OUNCES 


Silk nubs or huſks, the owt. * 21 
ounces to the pound 


Silk, Engliſh, — * pound, 08 


OUNCES - 


Silver, quick, the owt. qt five ſcore 


Slip, the barrel - 


Stuffs, buffins, broad, qt 4 yards the 


piece 


Ditto, buffins, narrow, qt. 14 yards the 


piece = 


Ditto, Brid pewaters, the piece 


Ditto, carral, the piece 
Ditto, cametians, the piece, qt. 25 _ 
Ditto, camblets, or grograms, the piece, 

about 14 or 15 yards 


Ditto, damaſellours or damaſins the piece 


Ditto, durance, the piece 


Ditto, dimaty, each thirty yards 


Ditto, floramedas, the piece 
Ditto, fugaratoes, the piece 


Vitto, hangings of Briſtol, or KP, the 


piece — 


Ditto, lindſey woollſey, the TRAN 


Ditto, liles, broad or narrow, oe piece 


not above 15 yards 


O 


1 


0 


O 


O 


0 


O 
O 
0 
E 
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Ditto, mocadoes, double, the piece, qt. 


28 yards - 


O 
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Ditto, mocadoes, ſingle ar tufted, the : 


Piece, qt. 14 yards' 
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0 0 0 30 o 0 
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Ditto, bays, double, the piece 
Ditto, minikin bays, the piece — 
| Ditto, broad cloth, the ſhort piece, qt. 24 


| 2 broad cloth, hs long pen, 9 


Ditto, mohair, the piece, at. about 15 


ards — — 3 
Ditto, meſſellawny, the Rm» qt. 30 

ards = - Ei. th 
Ditto, perpetuanoes, the piece, ell broad o 
Ditto, paragon or parapos, the piece _ o 
Ditto, piramides or maramuffe, the piece, 


Ditto, piramides or Cats the Pieces 
. 0 


| Ditto, raſhes of all forts, the piece about 


24 yards - — O 
Ditto, ſays, called hounſcot or milled, 

the pie ꝛc - - O 

0 


Ditto, ſays of all ſorts, the piece - 


Ditto, ſerges, yard broad, the Ay * 
24 yards 35 0 
Soap, hard caſtle, the cwt. at. 1 121b. 0 
Soap, the barrel. . = <= - 0 
Spectacles, without caſts, the groſs 12 


Succads, wet or wy, the * qt. five ſcott 0 
Tallow, the cwt. qt. 1 1 lb. - = © 
Tapiſtry with hair, the c. F lemiſh as, qt. 


T with wool, che c. Flemiſh als, 
qt. five ſcore = 0 
Ditto, with caddas, the c. . Flemiſh dls, 
qt. five ſcore - | 
Ditto, with ſilk, the 2 Flemiſh ells 
Taffaty, 
Ditto, filk, broad, the dozen yards 
Ditto, filk, narrow, the dozen yards 
T hred, white, brown or coloured, the 
dozen 7 
Thred, points, the great groſs * 
Tiffany, each dozen yards — — 


0 © 0 


o N OG S G 0 oO = 


8 

Tyn, unwrought, the owt. at. 1121b. 
| Tyn, wrought, the cwt. qt. 1121b. 
Velures, Engliſh, the ſingle piece 
Velures, Engliſh, the double Rey 
Vinegar or wine, the ton 

Wax, Engliſh, the cwt. qt. 112lb. 
Wax, Engliſh, hard, the cwt. qt. five ſcore « 
Woollen bays, ſingle, the piece | = 


—_ - 


ds — 0 
Ditto, cotton of all ſorts, the e. goads 


5P 2 


dozen > 0 


: 

O 

ell broad, the dozen yards © 
O 

O 


Tobacco, Spaniſh, the cwt. qt. five ſcore 2 
Tobacco, of all other 1 _ e. W bre q 


O 


narrow — — — — — 0 


8 0 O8 
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oct | 1 4. . L 3 
Ditto, Devonſhire dozens, the piece 0 1 C Ditto, Spaniſh, the cwt. qt. r 121b, 8 45 
Ditto, fitzadoes, the piece © 3 © Wormſeed, the cwt. qt, fire ſcore 0.60 

Ditto, kerſies of all forts — — o 2 © | Wood, box, the ewt. qt. ridlb, 0 0 2 
Ditto, liſts of cloth, the thouſand yards o 6 © | Ditto, brazil, the cwt. qt. 1121b. © 309 
Ditto, northern dozens, the ſingle piece © 3 © | Ditto, ebony, the cwt. qt. 112lb. » 1 2 
Ditto, northern dozens, the double piece o 6 © | Ditto, fuſtick, the cwt. qt. 1121h, © 0 2 
Ditto, penny ſtones, the piece - 0 20 | Wood, red, the ewt. qt. 112b. o 12 

Ditto, Spaniſh cloth of Engliſh making, Wine, French, of all forts, the ton o 8 0 

each 20 yards — — o 6 © | Nitto, muſkadels and Levant, the butt o 6 0 
Weaiſtcoats, of kerſey or flanne], the dozen © 2 © | Ditto, ſack Canary, Maderoes, romneys 

Ditto, of woollen knit, the dozen O 4 ©O and hullucks, the butt or pipe - 0 6 0 
Ditto, of worſted knit, the dozen o © 2 | Yarn, cotton, the cwt. qt. five ſcore o 40 
Ditto, wrought with cruel, the piece © © 1 | Ditto, grogram or mohair, the cwt. qt, 

Ditto, wrought with ſilk, the piece 8 1 five po - - — * 1 69 
Wool, cotton, the cwt, qt. five ſcore © 3 © | Ditto, raw linen of all ſorts, the cwt. 
Ditto, eſtridge, the cwt. qt. 1121b. © 20 | qt. five ſcore „ 1 
Ditto, French, the cwt. qt. 1121b. o 2 0 


All other goods not mentioned in this table ſhall pay for Package Duties after the rate of OY 


penny in the pound, according as they are expreſſed or valued in his majeſty's late book of rates 
and all other not expreſſed therein ſhall pay the ſame rate, according to their value. 

For every entry in the Packer's Book, for writing bills to each entry outward, as uſually they 
"have done, twelve pence. h 


The ſtrangers ſhall pay the labouring porters for making up their goods, at their own charge, a8. 


always they have done. | : re 
The ſtrangers ſhall pay the water-ſide porters, belonging to the Package Office, ſuch fees and 


duties, for landing and ſhipping their goods, as they have uſual] paid within theſe ten years laſt 
paſt, [z. e. from the date hereof, 16 Car. J.] ; hh ae | * 


A Table of Fees taken by the Pack RRS and Water-ſige Porters, for ſhipping and 


landing the Goode or Merchandize of Strangers. 


89 | : | S. d. 2. 3 ' 
Imprimis, for a butt of currants <« 1 4:0 For all caſes, barrels, or bales, per piece o 4 8 
For a carratel of currants - 08 o | Fora bale of madder 5 „ 
For a quarter roll of curran se © 4 © For a bale of ginger, ſhumack, qt. 0 
For a bag of currants = - 0 40 weight = - 034 

For pieces of raiſons, the ton - i 8 © | For a faggot of ſteet " 0 10 
For a barrel of raifons < —- + © 4 © | For any ſerrions, the piece | « 0 40 
For all forts of puncheons 3 o 6 © For a fat of pot-alhes < > T2 
For a barrel of figgs ®. = 0 2 © | For a laſt of ſope-aſhes n 
For tapnets and frails of figs, per ton 1 8 © For a laſt of pitch or tar - 4 06 
For brazil or other wood for dying, per ton 18 © | For a laſt of fiſn . Fo oo 
For. iron, the ton — — 1 2 © | For wainſcots, the e. qt, fix ſcore 5 009 
For copperas, the ton - — - 1 2 © For clapboards, the c, qt. ſix ſcore 0 5 0 
For oyl, wine or vinegar, per ton I 2 © | For deal hoards, the c. qt, ſix ſcore 49 
For hemp and flax, the laſt _ - I $8 © | For a great maſt os 3 009 
For looſe flax and tow, the hundred weight © 2 © | For a middle maſt „ . 2 6 0 
For @ great bag of tow i -© © 38 © | For a ſmall maſt 8 5 1 
For a final! bag of tow - © 4 © | For great balks, the c. qt. fix ſcore x 8.4 
For a great bag of hops — 0 8 o© | For middle balks, the c, qt. fix ſcore 2 60 
For a pocket or little bag of hops - © 4 © | For ſmall þalks, the c. qt, fix ſcore 1 30 
_ For packs, truſſes, flats or maunds, per piece o 8 © | Far a millſtone — . 
For a great cheſt - - 00 8 © | For a dogſ tone 260 

For a mall cheſt 8 0 4 1 For a woffſtons 2 * 

I | | | 0 


* 
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= NG © 30 For a bundle of baſket rods, - : 0 02 
ft - _ 1 0 o Fora ton of cock -<- = — i 8 0 
For a me or graveſtone 1 8 © | For a thouſand of oxen bones $. -0:0; 
For quern-ftones, the laſt = - 1 0 © | For a thouſand tips of horns © 6 0 
| For emery-ſtones, the ton I San $152, Ofhd For a thouſand of ſhank bones „ A 16 O 0 
For ten hundred weight of Holland cheeſs r o O | For brimſtone, the ton, looſe 1 30 
For roſin, the ton . x 2 0 For a fodder of led 1 2 0 
For woad, the ton 1 2 0 For rims of ſieves, the laad + 1 00 
For 2 cheſt of ſugar © « - O 6 © | For a load of fans „„ S So 
For half wainſcots, the c. qt. ſix fcore 2 6'0:| For a load of bullruſhes -< „ ct MO 
For raw hides, the c. qt. five ſcore 5 © © For an hundred reams of paper, looſe ' 1 © © 
For bonniſpars, the c. qt. ſix ſcore O 6 For a barrel of terras e 
For ſmall ſpars, the c. qt. ſix ſeore n For a barrel of ling %% + 4.0 
For ends of bonniſpars, the c. qt. ſix ſcore © 9, o | For a key of *3 wb LOR I 3 7 
For a horſe, gelding or mare 2 6 © For iron backs o 8 lenses 
For allum, the ton — 1 8 © For an hundred weight of elephants teeth o 1 © 
For heath for bruſhes, the c. qt. 112]b, 0 1 © | For copper and iron plates, per piece 0 o 2 
For iron pots, the dozen — O 3 © For an hundred ſmall barrels of blacking 1. 0 0 
For rings of wire looſe, the ring -' © 0:2 | Fora dozen of ſeales | - '0:.1-0 
For pipe ſtaves, the thouſand '- 2 6 © | For an hundred of oars - 2 6 0 
For rheniſh wine, the aum — 0 6 For every twenty ſugar flags - +» 0 £0 
For bur-ſtones, the c. qt. five ſcore 2 6 © | For a barrel of oer „58 4 6 
For half packs of tazels, the piece - o 4 © | For a bundle of canes O 10 
For wicker bottles, the dozen — © 0 2 | Fora cage of quails. 5 © 40 
For ſtone, the c. qt, five ſcore - © 1 0 For a cage of pheaſants = 5 81 7% 
For looſe fiſh, the hundred landing - 0 3 0 | Fora winch of cable yarn „ a0 
For a barrel of ſalmon '= 0 2 0 For a firkin of not 0:.2.0 
For a barrel of ſtubb eeles --}{-. {10-401 TEES | 


All other 8 not mentioned in this table ſhall pay portage duties as other goods do, of like 
bulk or condition, herein expreſſed. 10 f. poet's ave 2 


nf og WAN <5 0 5 
Confirmation of the City Charters by king CHARLES II. [See p. 215. . 


— Now know ve, that we, at the humble petition of che mayor and commonalty and citizens of 


our city of London aforeſaid, of our ſpecial grace, certain knowledge, and meer motion; and for 
divers good cauſes and conſiderations us hereunto eſpecially moving; all and ſingular the letters 
patents, charters, and confirmations aforeſaid; and all and ſingular t e gifts, grants, confirmations, 


reſtitutions, cuſtoms, ordinances, explanations, and articles; and all other things whatſoever in the 
faid letters patents, charters, grants, and confirmatians, or any of them, contained, recited, ſpe- 


eified, confirmed, explained or mentioned; and all and fingular the lands, tenements, offices, juriſ- 
dictions, authorities, privileges, liberties, franchiſes, freedoms, immunities, liberties, cuſtoms, and 
hereditaments whatſoever ;. which the ſaid mayor and commonalty, and citizens of our city of Lon- 
don, or their predeceſſors, by the name of the 


of London; or by the name of the barons ef the city of London ; or by any other name whatſoever, . 
by reaſon or force of the ſaid letters patents, charters, or canfirmations before- mentioned; or of any. 


uſe or uſes, preſcription or preſcriptions, or any other lawful means whatſoever, at any time or 


times heretofore: have had, or reaſonably uſed or exerciſed, except as above js excepted} raulyings 
and gratefully for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors (as much as in us lies) accepting and approving, do 
them, and every of them, to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens of our city of London 


aforeſaid, and their ſueceſſors, ratify and confirm, by theſe preſents, to have, hold, enjoy, and exer- 


eie all and ſingular the premiſes aforcſaid (except before excepted) to the ſaid mayor and. * 
3 ö i 7 


> IIS . 
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of the mayor and commonalty and citizens af the city of 
London; or by the name of the mayor, aldermen, citizens, and commonalty of London; or by the 
name of the mayor and citizens of London; or hy the name of the mayor and commanalty of the 
citv of London; or by the name of the citizens of the city of London; or by the name of the barons. 
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entirely, and in as ample manner and form, as the ſame are above-mentioned to be given or granted 
or as the ſame otherwiſe by uſe, preſcription, or any legal way or right whatſoever, have been here. 
tofore reſpectively had, obtained, or enjoyed, as if the ſame were ſeparately, ſingly, and nominally, 


/ in and by theſe. preſents expreſſed, named, declared, granted, and manifeſted. And further, we. 
will, and by theſe preſents we do, for us, our heirs, -and ſucceſſors, grant to the ſaid mayor and 
1 


ee and citizens of the city of London aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors, that theſe our letterg 

patents ſha | 
effectual in the Jaw, notwithſtanding any miſnaming, or any ill or falſe namjag or recital in the {ame 

contained; or any ſtatute, ordinance, ' proviſion, proclamation, or reſtrictian heretofore in any wiſe 
had or made. We will alſo, &c. without any fine in our hanaper, &c. although expreſs mention, &c, 


Witneſs ourſelf at Weſtminſter, the twenty- fourth day of June, in the fifteenth, year of our reign, 
0 111 No. XLVIII. | 4 6 


* 


alty and citizens of our city of London aforeſaid, and their ſucceſſors for ever, as fully, freely, and 
1 


- 


ö 


be in and by all things, according to the true intent thereof, good, firm, valid, and 


Proclamation iſſued by King CuARLEs II. to prohibit the rebuilding of Houſeg 


after the great Fire of London, without conforming to the general Regulations 
Mk 5900 Tr © fer Idsee p. 230.] 


therein premiſed. 


„„ Ao Rafhoparadtolh, A, „ IT DNS ERC IE bo $2nttt 20/1 
A no particular man hath ſuſtained any loſs or damage by the late terrible and deplorable fire in 
his fortune or eſtate, in any degree to be compated with the toſs and damage we ourſelf have 


uſtained, ſo it is not poſſible for any man to take the ſame more to heart, and to be more concerned 


and ſolicitous for the rebuilding this famous city with as much expedition as is poſſible; and ſince it 
hath pleaſed God to lay this heavy judgment upon us all in this time, as an evidence of his diſpleaſure 
for our ſins, we do comfort ourſelf with ſome hope, that he will, upon our due humiliation before 
him, as a new inſtance of his ſignal bleſſing upon us, give us life, not only to ſee the foundations 
laid, but the buildings finiſhed, of a much more beautiful city than is at this time conſumed ; and 
that as the ſeat and ſituation of it is the moſt convenient and noble for the advancement of trade of 
any city- in Europe, ſo that ſuch care will be taken for the re-edification of it, both for uſe and 
beauty, and ſuch proviſion made for the future againſt the ordinary and caſual accidents by fire, as 
may, as far as human wiſdom can provide, upon the ſad experience we have had, reaſonably ſecure 
the ſame, and make it rather appear to the World, as purged with the fire (in how lamentable a man- 
ner ſoever) to a wonderful beauty and comelineſs, than conſumed by it: and we receive no ſmall 
encouragement in this our hope, by the alacrity and chearfulneſs we obſerve in thoſe who have un- 
dergone the greateſt loſs, and ſeem the moſt undone; who, with undaunted courage, appear to de- 
ſire the ſame as we do, and reſolve to contribute their utmoſt aſſiſtance thereunto. We have therefore 
thought fit, moſt neceſſary, and agreeable to the great and conſtant affection we have always had, 
and always ſhall retain for this our native city, to uſe this expedition in publiſhing our thoughts, 
reſolutions, and intentions upon this great affair; that though ſuch preſent rules and directions can- 
not be formed, as muſt, upon more mature deliberation, be eſtabliſhed for the re-edification; yet 
ſuch inconvenien ies may and ſhall be prevented, which may ariſe by the haſty and unſkiltul build- 
ings many may purpole to erect for their preſent conveniencies, before they can' know how the ſame 
will ſuit and conſiſt with the deſign that ſhall be made: and if this candot of ours, which reſolves, 
with the bleſſing of God, fb to provide for the juft right and intereſt of all, that no man ſhall have 
cauſe to complain of wrong and oppreſſion; and if this our ſeaſonable animadverſion ſhall! not meet 
with that prudent ſubmiffion we expect, but that ſome obſtinate and refractory perſons will preſume 
to erect ſuch buildings as they ſhall think fit, upon pretence that the ground is their own, and that 
they may do with it what they pleaſe, ſuch their obſtinacy ſhall not prevail to the publick prejudice: 
but we do hereby require the tord-mayor, and the other magiſtrates of the city of London, in their 
ſeveral limits, to be very watchful in fuch caſes, and ſpeedy to pull down whatfoever ſuch men ſhall 
preſume to ſet up, ſo much to the diſturbance of publick order and decency ; and that they forthwith 
1 give notice to us or our privy council of ſuch their proceedings, and return the names of ſuch re- 

_ fraQtory perſons who preſume to contemn this our injunction, and we ſhall give order for their ex- 


* X * 
fo? TTY 34 12 


* puniſhment, without the violation of the publick juſtice. toe id i. | 
And becauſe no man ſhall complain or apprehend, that by this caution or reſtraint of ours they 
wall or may for a long time be kept from providing habitations for themſelves, and for carrying 0 
* . 4 0 bo » k | t e 
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their trades, though we make no queſtion, but in a ſhort time, with the affiſtance and advice of the — 
jord- mayor and court of aldermen, (who have beſought us for ſome time to put this reſtraint) to 
finiſh the whole deſign, even before any men can make proviſion of materials for any valuable 
edifice; we do declare, that if any conſiderable number of men (for it is impoſſible to comply with 
the humour df every partieular man) ſhall addreſs themſelves to the court of aldermen, and manifeſt 
to them in what places their ground lies, upon which they deſign to build, they ſhall in a ſhort time 
receive ſuch order and direction for their proceeding therein, that they ſhall have no cauſe to com- 
plain; and fo we proceed to the ſetting down ſuch general, to which all particular defigns muſt | 
conform themſel ves. Ke „„ ͤmé 8 6 
[n the firſt place, the woeful experience in this late heavy'viſitation hath ſufficiently convinced all 
men of the ' pernicious conſequences which have attended the building with timber, and even with 
ſtone itſelf, and the notable benefit of brick, which in ſo: many places hath reſiſted, and even extin- 

uiſhed the fire: and we do therefore hereby declare our expreſs will and pleaſure, that no man 
whatſoever ſhall preſume to erect any houſe or building, great or ſmall, but of brick or ſtone ; and 
if any man ſhall do the contrary,” the next magiſtrate ſhall forthwith cauſe it to be pulled down, and 
. ſuch further courſe ſhall be taken for his puniſhment as he deſerves. And we ſuppoſe that the 
notable benefit many men have received from thoſe cellars which have been well and ftrongly 
arched, will perſuade moſt men, who build good houſes, to practiſe that good buſbandry, by arch- 
ing all convenient places. [oft "COR Tas #57 Cc bs one tb 7 
We do declare, that Fleet-ſtreet, Cheapſide, Cornhill, and all other eminent and notorious 
ſtreets, ſhall be of ſuch a breadth, as may, with God's bleſſing, prevent the miſchief that one ſide 
may ſuffer if the other be on fire; which was the. caſe lately in Cheapſide; the preciſe breadth of 
which ſeveral ſtreets ſhall be, upon advice with the lord-mayor and aldermen, ſhortly publiſhed, with 
many other particular orders and rules, which cannot yet be adjuſted :. in the mean time we reſolve, 
tho'-all ſtreets cannot be of equal breadth, yet none ſhall be ſo narrow as to make the paſſage 
unealy or inconvenient, eſpecially towards the water-ſide; nor will we ſuffer any lanes or alleys to 
be erected, but where, upon mature deliberation, the ſame ſhall be found abſolutely Sins" a 
except ſuch places ſhall be ſet aſide, which ſhall be deſigned only for buildings of. that kind, and 
from whence no public miſchief may probably ariſe. 1 of of 55 2 

The irreparable damage and loſs by the late fire being, next to the hand of God in the terrible 
wind, to be imputed to the place in which it firſt broke out, amongſt ſmall timber houſes ſtanding 
ſo cloſe. together, that as no remedy could be applied from the river for the quenching thereof, to 
the contiguouſneſs of the buildings hindering and keeping all poſſible relief from the land- ſide, we do 
reſolve and declare, that there ſhall be a fair key or wharf on all the river-ſide; that no houſe ſhall. 
be erected within ſo many feet of the river, as ſhall be within few days declared in the rules formerly 
mentioned; nor ſhall there be in thoſe buildings which ſhall be erected. next the river, which we 
deſire may be fair ſtructures, for the ornament of the city, any houſes to be inhabited by brewers, . 
or dyers, or ſugar-bakers; which trades, by their continual ſmokes, contribute very much to the 
unhealthineſs of the adjacent places; but we require the lord-mayor and aldermen of London, 
upon a full conſideration, and weighing all conveniencies and inconveniencies that can be foreſeen, 
to propoſe ſuch a place as may be fit for all thoſe trades which are carried on by ſmoke to inhabit 
together, or at leaſt ſeveral places for the ſeveral quarters of the town for thoſe occupations, and 
in which they ſhall find their a-count in convenience and profit, as well as other places ſhall receive 
the benefit in the diſtance of the neighbqurhood ; it being our purpoſe, that they who exerciſe thoſe. 
neceſſary profeſſions, ſhall-be in all reſpets as well provided for and encouraged as ever they have - 
been, and undergo as little prejudice as may be by being leſs inconvenient to their neighbours. | 

Theſe grounds and foundations being laid, from the ſubſtance. whereof we ſhall not depart, and 
which, being publiſhed, are ſufficient. advertiſements. to prevent any man's running into, or br.nging - 
an inconvenience upon himſelf, by a precipitate engagement in any act which may croſs theſe foun- 
dations : we have, in order to the reducing this great and glorious deſign into practice, directed, 
and we do hereby direct, that the lord-mayor and court of aldermen do, with all poſſible expedition, 
caufe an exact ſurvey to be made and taken of the whole) ruins occaſioned: by the late lamentable 
fire, to the end that it may appear to whom all the houſes and ground did in truth belong, what 
term the ſeveral occupiers were poſſeſſed of, and at what rents, and to whom, either corporations, 1 
companies, or ſingle perſons, the reverſion and inheritance appertained ; that fo proviſion may be _ 
made, that tho every man muſt. not be ſuffered to erect what buildings and where he. numer: A he 
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mall not in any degree be debarred from receiving the reaſonable benefit of what ought to accrue t 
him from ſuch houſes or fands; there being nothing leſs. in our thoughts, than that any particul N 
perſon's right and intereſt ſhould be ſacrificed - to the publiek benefit or convenience, without ſuch 
recompence as in juſtice he ought to receive for the ſame : and when. all things of this Kind ſhall þ 
7 prepared and adjuſted, by ſuch commiſſioners, and otherwiſe, which ſhall be found expedient - 
make no doubt but ſuch an act of parliament will paſs, as ſhall ſecure all men in What they ſhall and 
. A Tn BT et; ISHE%G HOISTS bir 19930 5: 5 + | 
y the time that this ſurvey ſhall be taken, we ſhall cauſe a plot or model to be made for the whole 
building through thoſe ruined places ; which being well examined by all thoſe perſons who haye 
moſt concernment as well as experience, we make no queſtion but all men will be pleaſed with it 
and very willingly conform to thoſe orders and rules which ſhall be agreed for the purſuing thereof. 
In the mean time, we do tly recommend it to the charity and magnanimity of all well-difpoſed 
' perſons, and we do heartily pray unto almighty God, that he will infuſe it into the hearts of men 
| lily to endeavour by degrees to re-edify ſome of thoſe many churches, which, in this lamenta. 
ble fire, have been burned down and defaced 5 that ſo men may have thoſe publick places of God's 
. worſhip to reſort to, to humble themſelves together before him upon this his heavy diſpleaſure 
and join in their deyotion for his future mercy and nes fn ge us; and, as foon as we ſhall be in. 
formed of any readineſs to begin ſuch a good work, we ſhall not only, give our aſſiſtance and direc. 
tion for the model of it, and freeing it from buildings at too near a diſtance, but ſhall encourage it 
by our own bounty, and all other ways we ſhall be defired. _ 4 3613-57 | 
Laftly, that we may encou en by our own example, we will uſe all the expedition we can to 
rebuild our cuſtom-houſe in the place where it formerly ſtood, and enlarge it with the moſt con- 
veniencies for the merchants that can be deviſed ; and, upon all the other lands which belong unto 
us, we ſhall depart with any thing of our own right and benefit, för the advancement of the publick 
ſervice and beauty of the city; and ſhall further remit, to all thoſe who ſhall erect any buildings 
according to this declaration, all duties ariſing to us upon the hearth-money for the ſpace of ſeven 
—- 5 | | 
* Given at our court at Whitehall the thirteenth day of September, one thouſand ſix hundred and 
ſixty-ſix, in the eighteenth year of our reign. zh 


3 No. XLIX. WES 
Confirmation of the Order of Common-Council, for the laying new Founda- 
tions, and for widening the Streets of London, after the great Fire. 

| aaa rer ; (See p. 231.) 
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At the court at Whitehall, the eighth of May, 1667. 
PRESENT | 
The K1xc's Moſt Excellent MajzsTr. 


His royal highneſs the duke of York, Earl of Carliſle, 
Lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, Earl of Craven, 
Lord Chancellor, Earl of Lauderdale, 
Lord Privy-Seal, Earl of Middleton, 


Duke of Albemarle, 
Marquis of Dorcheſter, 
Lord Chamberlain, 
Earl of Bridgwater, 

Earl of Berkſhire, 


Lord Arlington, 


Lord Aſbley, -- 

Mr. Comptroller, * 

Mr. Secretary Morice, 

Mr. Chancellor of the Dutchy 
Sir William Coventry. N 


An order made by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common - council of the city of London, of · the 


T T is ordered, that the ſurveyors take ſpecial care, that the breaſt-ſummer of all houſes do range 
J of an equal height houſe with houſe, ſo far as ſhall be convenient, and there to make breaks by 


we And 
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And that they do encourage and give directions: to all builders for ornament- ſake, that the orna＋ 
ments and projections of the front buildings be of rubbed bricks; and that all the naked part of the | 
walls may be done of rough bricks neatly wrought, or all rubbed, at the diſcretion of the builder; or 
that the builders may otherwiſe enrich their fronts as they pleaſe. in Yoon ett: . 5 8 
That, if any perſon or perſons ſhall deſire. in any ſtreet or lane of note to build on each fide of the 
ſtreet or lane (oppoſite one to the other) ſix or more houſes of the third rate, or that the upper rooms 
or garrets may be flat roofs, encompaſſed with battlements of bricks covered with ſtone, or table 
ends, or rails and banniſters of iron or ſtone, or to yary their roofs for the greater ornament of build- 
ing; the ſurveyors, or one of them, ſhall certify their opinions therein to the committee for rebuild- 
ing, who ſhall have liberty to give leave for the ſame, if they ſee cauſe, WD: b 


That in all the ſtreets no ſign-poſts ſhall hang croſs, but the ſigns ſhall be fixed againſt the balconies; 

or ſome cther convenient part of the fide of the houſe. 1 1 „ £09 THY 
It is ordered, that a Soierh ſhall be made on the north ſide of Newpate, for conveniency of foot 

paſſengers ; and that Holborn-Bridge ſhall be enlarged to run ſtraight on a bevel line from the timber- 

houſe on the north fide thereof, known by the ſign of the Cock, to the front of the building at the 

Swan- inn on the faid north fide of Holborn-hill. | RE Eee io 

Foraſmuch as it is provided in the late act for rebuilding, that the ſurveyors ſhall take care for the 3 

equal ſetting out of all party walls and piers, and no perſon be permitted to build till that be done; 5 2p 

therefore, forprevention of any exaCtion in the taking of ſuch ſurveys, and of all-quarrels and contentions 

that may ariſe between the builders, it is ordered, that no builder ſhall lay his foundation, until the 

ſurveyors, or one of them, (according to the act) ſhall view it, and ſee the party walls and piers 

equally ſet out ; and that all perſons obſerve the ſurveyors directions concerning the ſuperſtructure to be 

erected over the ſaid foundation. 6 IP | | ))); 


4 


„ 


And that, for the defraying that and all other incident charges of meaſuring, ſtaking out, taking the 
level, and ſurveying the ſtreets and Hawks, each builder, before he lay his foundation, or ſuch _ 
ſurvey ſhall be taken, do repair to the chamber of London, and there enter his name, with the place Fi 
where his building is to be ſet out, and to pay to the chamberlain the fum of ſix ſhillings and eight 5 
pence for every foundation to be rebuilt : for which Mr. Chamberlain ſhall give acquittances ; | 
upon receipt of which acquittances the ſurveyors ſhall proceed to ſet out ſuch perſons foun- 
bow Th | | e Fin | 5 ahh e 5» 

And it is ordered, that all perſons, who have already laid any foundations, ſhall forthwith pay into 
the chamber of London fix ſhillings and eight pence for every foundation. 


„ © 


And this court is conſenting and deſirous, that all ſtraight and narrow paſſages, which ſhall be - 
found convenient for common benefit and accommodation, and ſhall receive his majeſty's order and 
approbation, ſhall and may be enlarged and made wider, and otherwiſe altered, before the 20th day of 
May now next enſuing, as ſhall be fitting for the beauty, ornament, and conveniency thereof, and 
ſtaked and ſet out accordingly. ** . bs | 85 

Several late inhabitants of Fleet-ſtreet intending to rebuild their houſes, which did formerly ſtand 
backward, of other foundations near adjoining, and deſiring liberty to advance their houſes, that the 
whole front may run on a ſtraight line; the committee did agree to the ſame, if the right honourable the 
lord high chancellor of England and the other lords ſhall approve thereof, and procure his majeſty's 
approbation to the ſame; and the committee do deſire liberty may be given for other perſons in other 
places, where it ſhall be found convenient. | 6 7 


F - 
* 


And it is ordered, that the committee for rebuilding do preſent the particulars aforeſaid to the right 
honourable the lord bigb chancellor of England and the other lords, and that the ſame (if they receive 
his majeſty's approbation) ſhall be forthwith printed and publiſbe e. 


Which being this day repreſented to the board by the right honourable the lord high chancellor of - ; 
England, the ſame was allowed and approved of; and it was ordered, that the ſame be punctual! 
obſerved in every part thereof. And all perſons Concerned are required and commanded to yield due 
obedience and conform themſelves thereunto. 5 7 Sb 2 | 
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Act of  Common-Council October 27, 1671, for Paving, Cleanſing, and 
for preventing Nuſances in, the Streets of London, and the Liberties thereof. 
N FROG 0 [See p. 235.) 


1 AT the ſeveral pieces or parcels of ground hereafter named; that is to ſay, a piece or parcel 
| of waſte ground on the ſouth ſide of the hither end of Mile End Green, to the highway there, 
extending from the place called the Fort, to the hither end of the wall of the houſe and ground called 
the Red Lion; a piece of; ground on the weſt fide. of, and contiguous to, Dowgate Dock, now or 
late in the poſſeſſion of Job Clark; a piece or parcel of ground on the eaſt fide of, and contiguous to 
Puddle Dock, now or late in the poſſeſſion of John Cock; and a piece or parcel of ground on the 
weſt fide of and contiguous to White Friars Dock, now or late in the tenure and poſſeſſion of Robert 
Goſling ; ſhall be from henceforth places for common lay ſtalls, to be employed for the publick uſe and 
benefit of this city, and liberties thereof, in ſuch manner as the commiſſioners authorized or to be 
authorized by this court, according to the ſaid act of parliament, or any ſeven of them, ſhall order 
and direct; to be purchaſed out of the monies ariſing by the impoſition of two ſhillings per chaldron 
upon coals, according to the aforeſaid act of parliament. _ 2 | 

And that the ſaid commiſſioners, or any ſeven or more of them, are hereby farther authorized, as 
need ſhall require, to appoint and ſet out ſuch and ſo many other parcels of ground for common lay 
Ralls, and for publick ſtores, for all ſorts of fuel, and for all ſorts of materials for pitching, paving, 
and cleanſing the ſtreets, and for other commodities for publick uſe, as from time to time ſhall be by 
them found requiſite and neceſſary ; and to make agreement with the proprietors of the ſaid grounds, 
and to order payment for the ſame, in manner as aforeſaid ; and the ordering and managing of the ſaid 
places, when ſet oyt-and appointed, ſhall be in the ſaid commiſſioners, or any ſeven or more of them. 
And that all the profits thereof ſhall be paid unto the chamberlain of this fity for the time being, for 
the uſe of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſame ; and diſtinct books of accompts ſhall be 


clock at night, to 
its adjoining to the ſaid flat pavements, 
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to apprehend all ſuch offenders. And, in caſe the ſaid marſhals or their men, or warders, ſhall be 
negligent in doing their duty herein, it ſhall be lawful for the lord mayor for the time being, and his 
ſucceſſors, upon due proof of ſuch neglect, to amove ſuch marſhals and their men, and other inferior 


warders, and others to put in their places. | | | 
And farther, that no ſtreet car, or brewers dray, ſhall, from and after the tenth day of December 


next enſuing, be drawn with more than one horſe within this city or liberties thereof, unleſs in ſuch 


caſe only where the load cannot be divided, and that the weight thereof ſhall require more than one 
horſe for the draught thereof, and in caſe alſo of drawing up any the hills from "Thames ftreet, and up 
Holborn Hill, upon the penalty of ten ſhillings, by the owner of ſuch car or dray which ſhall break 
this law, for the firſt offence, twenty ſhillings for the ſecond offence, and thirty ſhillings for the 
third, andevery other offences ; and that the ſupernumerary horſe and horſes ſhall and may be ſeized 
and impounded by the officers appointed to take care of the before mentioned offences, or any of them, 
or by ſuch officer or officers as are or ſhall be appointed by the preſident, treaſurer, and governors of 


© 4 


be 4 | : 

And that all cars, waggons, drays, and other carriages, during all the time of their loading and 
unloading within the ſtreets of this city and liberties thereof, unſef before ſix of the clock in the 
morning and after eight of the clock in the evening from Lady day to Michaelmas, and before eight 
in the morning and after fix in the evening from Michaelmas to Cady day, ſhall ſtand ſideways the 
long way of the ſtreet, and not croſs the ſame, that ſo paſſengers may ſafely go between the houſes 
and carriages, (except for ſuch goods and commodities as are not portable ;) and that no dray, upon 
any occaſion whatſoever ſhall from henceforth ſtand in any ſtreet or paſſage within this city or liberties 
thereof, but where a coach or other dray may paſs, by ſuch cart or dray ſo ſtanding, nor ſhall ſtand 
any longer time than for loading or unloading, or other caſe of abſolute neceſſity; and that, if any 
perſon or perſons ſhall cauſe his or their car or carriages to bg ſet otherwiſe in loading or unloading, 
he or they ſhall forfeit three ſhillings and four pence for every ſuch offence ; and the horſe and dray 
ſhall be impounded by any of the officers aforeſaid, till payment thereof. | | | 

And that all pains, penalties, and forfeitures, in and by this a& before limited and appointed, 
in caſe the ſame ſhall not be paid to the ſaid commiſſioners or ſeven or more of them, upon ſummons to 
the reſpective offenders beforehand made for their appearance before the. ſaid commiſſioners concerning 
payment thereof, ſhall and may be recovered by action of debt, bill, or information, in the name of 
the chamberlain of this city for the time being, in his maieſty's court holden before the mayor and 
aldermen of the ſaid city in the chamber of Guildhall of the city of London, wherein no eſſoign or 
wager of law ſhall be admitted or allowed for the defendant : one third part ſhall be to the proſecutor, 
and the other two parts and reſidue thereof (after all charges out of the ſaid two parts deducted) to 
the poor of Chriſt's hoſpital in London. In all which ſuits to be brought by this act, the-chamberlain 
ſhall recover his ordinary coſts and charges, to be expended in and for recovery of all ſuch forfeitures 
againſt the offender or offenders: and in caſe theſame pains, penalties, and forfeitures ſhall be paid to 
the ſaid commiſſioners, or any ſeven or more of them, upon ſummons as aforeſaid, without any 
' farther proceſs, one third part ſhall be difpoſed by the ſaid commiſſioners, for encouragement of their 

officers, who ſhall take pains in the matter aforefaid, in ſuch manner as they ſhall think fit, and the 
other two parts ſhall be diſpoſed to the poor of the hoſpital, as is aforeſaid. 


Rules, orders, and directions. 


J. Item, That hereafter all ſtreets within this city, called, known, or ſet down to be High ſtreets, 

ſhall be paved round, or cauſeway faſhion : and upon notice given to the commiſſioners of any 
defective pavements in any of the ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages within this city and liberties, the ſame 
1 be 1 made good and amended, unleſs by general conſent ſome better expedient be found 

and publiſned. 


Chriſt's Hoſpital for the time being, for taking care of cars and carmen, until the ſaid penalty 


II. That, inaſmuch as it hath been found by common experience that the paviours, to hide and pa 


cover their bad workmanſhip, have oftentimes ſpread and laid great quantities of gravel over their 
pavements, to greater charge of the perſons ſetting them on work than was needful, and which, 
upon a ſudden rain, did either choak the common ſewers, or turn to dirt and mire in the ſtreets; there- 
fore the ſaid paviours are required, that hereafter they do forbear to lay or ſpread any more gravel on 
the pavements than will only fill up the joints of their work, and cauſe the ſame to be ſwept and well 
rammed, -and leave the pavements bare of gravel, and keep a regular method of. paving, not paving 
one door higher than another, upon pain of paying five ſhillings for every complaint, | 


81 


viours, 
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11. Thatthe breadth of fix foot at the leaſt from the foundation of the houſes, 
| | high-ſtreets which ſhall be allowed to be poſted, ſhall be paved by the inhabitants or owners with flat 
or broad ſtone for a foot paſſage ; unleſs ſuch parts thereof as ſhall lie before any ateway, which 
may be done with ſquare rag by the ſaid breadth of ſix foot, upon pain of paying five ſhillings for 
every week the ſame ſhall be omitted to be done after notice given. | BU | 


Car men, 


| ſhall pay, forty ſhillings, and twenty ſhillings for every week's omiſſion ſo to do. 


prevent the choaking thereof. And, upon complaint at any time made of the want, decay, or defect 


morning; and from the eleventh of February to the eleventh of October, to come out, as aforeſaid, 
by four of the clock every morning of the ſame days, and not to continue or remain in the ſtreets, 


lanes, and paſſages, every man within his or their reſpective diviſions, from its ſoil, filth, and dirt, by 
ſweeping of the ſame, and carrying it away, together with what ſhall be brought out of the houſes of 


either by ſetting out the ſame over night in tubs, boxes, baſkets, or other veſſel, near and contiguous 


found in the ſtreets, lanes, and paſſages be carried away, upon pain of ten ſhillings for every day's 


the other to the carman or carmen appointed to cleanſe that ward wherein the offence ſhall be 
committed. | 


{ | % | 
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IV. that every perſon having octaſion to rebuild or repair any houſe or houſes frontin : an RY 
lane, or common paſſage, Jo ff procure licence of Mr. Chamberlain for the time Og el az 


in a piece of ground before his building, within which to lay his materials for building; or in default 


V. That a fall or ceſtpool of convenient bigneſs ſhall be made and continued to every grate of the 
common ſewer within this city and liberties, to receive the ſand or gravel coming to the ſame, fo to 


thereof, the commiſſioners will forthwith cauſe the ſame to be made or amended. _ 
VI. That the fellowſhip of carmen of this city, having undertaken for one year, to commence 
from the firſt of January 1671, to ſweep and cleanſe the ſtreets, lanes, and common paſlages within 
the ſaid city and liberties, from dung, foil, filth, and dirt, and to carry the ſame, together with what 
ſhall be brought out of the houſes of the inhabitants, unto certain layſtalls appointed, or that ſhall 
be appointed, xl the ſaid commiſſioners for the time being, the ſeveral perſons by them employed in 
and about this affair, (whoſe names, places of abode, number of tunbrels or cars, and the wards to 
which they are reſpectively deſigned, are hereafter ſet down) or ſuch others as (by death, or removal of 
any of them) ſhall be employed therein, ſhall keep, obſerve, and follow the rules and orders hereafter 
following, viz. Ke | T2 5 | 5 Se 
1. That they, their agents, or ſervants, ſhall come out with their tunbrels or cars and horſes, on 
Mondays, Wedneſdays, T hurſdays, and Fridays, in every week of the year, from the eleventh of 
October to the eleventh of February, by five of the clock every morning of the ſame days; and not 
to continue and remain in the ſtreets, lanes, or paſſages, after the hour of nine of the clock the ſame 


lanes, or paſſages, after the hour of ſeven of the clock the ſame morning; and upon every Saturday in 
the year to come out as aforeſaid, by two of the clock in the afternoon of the ſame day, to remain and 
continue till night, if need be: and within the hours and times aforeſaid ſhall cleanſe all the ſtreets, 


the inhabitants, to the layſtalls appointed, or that ſhall be appointed, upon pain to forfeit for every 
offence ten ſhillings. 95 OF I ay 5 | | 

VIII. That the ſeveral inhabitants within this city and liberties, or their ſervants, do take care 
that the dirt, aſhes, and ſoil of their houſes be in a readineſs for the carmen, their agents, or ſervants, 


ture as aforeſaid. 3. | | 
IX. That the ſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, in their ſeveral wards or diviſions, (with the 
aſſiſtance of the ſervants of the inhabitants, who are hereby directed to give ſuch aſſiſtance) ſhall in 
times of froſt and ſnow daily employ themſelves in the opening of the channels, and heaping up the ice 
and ſnow, that ſo the paſſages may be cleared, and upon a thaw of the ſame, that all the ſoil and filtn 


to their houſes, or by bringing out the ſame within convenient time, before the hours for their depar- 


omiſſion. : | 

X. That no perſon whatſoever do preſume to caſt out any ſoil, horſe dung, or filth, or carry the 
ſame-into any ſtreet, lane, or common Pali after the hours aforeſaid, either by night or by day, 
upon the penalty that the perſon offending, if known (and if a ſervant, his or her maſter or miſtreſs) 
to forfeit and pay five ſhillings; and if not known, the party againſt whoſe houſe the ſame ſhall be 
found, (having been laid there in the day time, after the hours before-mentioned) ſhall forfeit one 
ſhilling; which ſaid ſeveral forfeitures ſhall be paid, the one moiety to the diſcoverer, and 


XI. That the ſeveral tunbrels or cars employed in this work ſhall be marked or numbered accord- 
ing to the number of cars appointed for each ward, upon the penalty of two ſhillings for every load 
carried without ſuch mark. | EE: 


AAP FENCES 
or car, open and plain to view, a board, whereon to be painted the city arms, the ward to which he 
or they are appointed, the mark or number of his tunbrel or car, upon penalty of paying three ſhillings 
and four pence a day for want thereof; which ſaid marking is to betoken the allowance of the commiſ- 
ſioners, and to caution the inhabitants fron employing of foreign cars. j | 8 


XIII. That the ſaid carmen undertakers, their agents or ſervants, ſhall give notice of their being 
in the ſtreets with their tunbrels or cars by loudly knocking a wooden clapper, eſpecially in courts, 


— 853 
XII. That the ſeveral carmen, undertakers in this affair, ſhall ſet upon the fore part of his tunbre vw 


alleys, and other back paſſages, upon pain to forfeit three ſhillings and four pence upon every com- 


/plaint duly proved. | | | : 
XIV. That the ſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, do take care that the falls or ceſtpools 


belonging to any grate within their reſpective wards be once in every week, or oftner, if need require, 


cleanſed of its dirt and filth, and the ſame carried away, upon pain to forfeit five ſhillings for every 
complaint duly proved. | ag Dn: Fg | | 5 
XV. That the aforeſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, and no other, ſhall alſo carry away to the 
layſtalls aforeſaid all ſuch ſoil, dirt, and dung, (rubbiſh or earth excepted) that ſhall be made or found 
in any of the houſes or ſtables of any inn-keeper, livery-ſtable-keeper; brewer, dyer, ſugar-baker, 


ſope-maker, or other trader or inhabitant within any the wards to which they are reſpectively appointed 


and deſigned, For which ſuch quarterly allowance (over and above the cuſtomary rates by the ſca- 
3 book) ſhall be made by the aſſeſſors of each ward according to their beſt diſcretion, reſpect be- 
ing r to the trade or other occaſions in the making of more or leſs dung or ſoil by ſuch traders or 
inha itants. | | : 


XVI. That the aforeſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, and no other, ſhall take up and carry 


away to ſuch perſons or places, as will receive the ſame, all ſuch rubbiſh or earth that ſhall be made or 
found within their reſpective wards or diviſions. For which there ſhall be paid them by the owners 
or proprietors thereof twelve pence per load, and no more. Provided they carry it away within one 


day after notice given for the conveniency of the owners, and to avoid complaint of them, upon pain 
that the perſon offending in either of theſe caſes ſhall pay two ſhillings'per load. 2 | 
XVII. That no other tunbrel or car, than what is or ſhall be appointed and allowed by the ſaid 


_ commiſſioners for doing the works aforeſaid, ſhall be employed, or ſhall intermeddle with the carry- 


ing of any ſoil, rubbiſh, earth, dung, paving-ſtones, Thames-gravel, or the like, within this city or 
liberties ; bricks or tiles from the water-ſide within the city or liberties ; upon pain to pay to the 


carman or carmen employed in cleanſing the ſtreets as aforeſaid, of the ward. where this offence ſhall 
be committed, two ſhillings for every load ſo taken up or carried in a tunbrel or car: and for non-pay- 


ment, that ſuch tunbrel or car ſhall be carried to the city's pound, called the Green-Yard, and there 
to remain till payment thereof. Provided, that if any the ſaid carmen ſhall not, immediately after 


notice, employ bimfelf in carrying the ſaid materials, to forfeit and pay two ſhillings for every load 
thereof, and the owners at liberty to employ foreign cars. l . 


XVIII. That no coachman, carman, carter, drayman, or other perſon, ſhall feed his or their 


horſe or horſes with hay or grains in the ſtreets, lanes, or common paſſages, within this city and 


liberties, upon pain to forfeit and pay for every offence two ſhillings and fix pence (over and above the 


like ſum formerly impoſed to be paid to the governors of Chriſt's hoſpital) the one moiety to the diſ- 
coverer and proſecutor, and the other to the carman or carmen of the ward in which the ſaid offence 
ſhall be committed; and in caſe of non- eee to carry the horſe or horſes to the city's pound, 


called the Green- yard; there to remain till payment thereof. 


XIX. That none of the aforeſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, or other perſon or perſons, do 


fweep the filth or ſoil of the ſtreets, lanes, or paſſages, into any the channels of this city, in time of 
rain, or otherwiſe, upon pain to pay ſix ſhillings and eight pence for every complaint duly proved. 
XX. That no man ſhall caſt or lay in the ſtreets, lanes, or common paſſages, or channels within 


this city or liberties, any dogs, cats, inwards of beaſts, cleaves of beaſts feet, bones, horns, dregs or 


droſs of ale or beer, or any noiſome thing, upon pain of ten ſhillings for every offence. 


XXI. That no perſon ſet a tunbrel, car, or cart, in the ſtreet by night time, upon pain to pay two 


ſhillings, beſides ſatisfaction to any perſon hurt thereby. 


XXII. That no perſon do ride or drive a tunbrel, car, cart, or dray, a trot in'the ſtreet, (or fit on 
any part of the car, cart, tunbrel, or dray, unlefs another ſkilful perſon lead the horſe) upon pain to 
forfeit and pay two ſhillings ; and in caſe of non-payment, to carry the horſe to the pound, as 


XXII. That: 


aforeſaid, to remain till payment thereof. 
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— XXIII. That no wag n, car, or cart, ſhod with iron, or ſpignails, or 8 horſes than 
is allowed by the aforeſaid act of common council, ſhall take up any goods within this City or liberties 
to carry for hire about the ſtreets, upon pain to pay five ung for every offence : aud in caſe of non- 


payment, to carry the horſe or horſes to the aforeſaid pound till payment thereof. 


XXIV. That no goung-fermer ſhall carry any ordure till after ten o'clock in the winter, and 
eleven o'clock in the ſummer, at night, nor ſhall ſpill any ordure in the ſtreets, upon pain to forfeit 


and pay thirteen ſhillings and four pence. | | 
XXV. That no pudding-cart of ſhambles ſhall go out till after the hours laſt before-mentioned, 


1:1 upon pain to forfeit ſix ſhillings and eight pence. 5 
| XXVI. That no artificer, labourer, or other. perſon, ſhall make any ſtop or dam in any 
channel, nor ſhall flake any lime in the ſtreets, "lanes, or paſſages, upon pain to pay two ſhillings for 
every offence. 4 | Ty >, 
XVII. That no man ſhall feed any kine, goats, hogs, or en kind of poultry, in the open 
ſtreets, upon pain to forfeit three ſhillings and four pence for every offence. oy 

XXVIII. That no man ſhall caſt into the ditches or ſewers, grates or gullets of the city, any 
manner of carrion, ſtinking fleſh, rotten oranges. or onions, rubbiſh, dung, ſand, gravel, or 
any other thing that may ſtop the courſe of the ſame, upon pain of forfeiting forty ſhillings for every 
offence. 20 85 

XXIX. That no man ſhall make or continue any widraughts, ſeat or ſeats, for houſes of eaſement 
over, or drains, into, any the common ſewers, without licence of the commiſſioners for the time being, 
upon pain to forfeit forty ſhillings, and forty ſhillings a month for ſo long time as the ſame ſhall be 
continued after warning. | 4 
XXX. That no perſon or perſons do preſume to keep any layſtall for dung, rubbiſh, earth, or 
other ſoil, either at the water-ſide, or other place within this city or liberties, other than the common 
or publick layſtalls, appointed, or to be ſet out and appointed, & the ſaid commiſſioners for the time 
being ; upon pain to forfeit and pay fifty-three ſhillings and four pence, and forty ſhillings a week for 
every week he or they ſhall ſo continue to do after warning, or be indicted from time to time, as a 
common nuſance. Wo | | 

| | XXXI. That no tyler, bricklayer, or other perſon, do throw out of gutters, or off roofs or 
\ . Other parts of houſes, any tyles, loam, or rubbiſh, into any ſtreet, lane, or common paſſage; but do 
beg down the ſame in Of tea or trays ; upon pain to forfeit three ſhillings and four pence for every 
offence. 

XXXII. That no perſon or perſons do ſet out in the ſtreets, lanes, or paſſages, any hogſheads, 
barrels, or other caſks or veſſels, to hoop, waſh, or dry, or otherwiſe encumber the paſlage ; upon 
pain to forfeit and pay twenty 8 for every offence. 5 

XXXIII. That the dung, mud, filth, and ſoil of the wards of Billingſgate, Bridge, Langbourn, 
Cornhill, Candlewick, Walbrook, Vintry, and Dowgate, ſhall be carried down to the layſtall at 
Dowgate-Dock : of the wards of Portſoken, Tower, Idee, Duke's- Place, and Lyme-Street, to 
the layſtall ſet out at Mile-End : of the ward of Biſhopſgate within and without to the layſtall at 

- Holloway-Lane end, being part of a meadow there belonging to the city : of the ward of Cripple- 
| gate Within and Without, Alderſgate Without, Baſſiſhaw, Coleman-Street, and Broad-Street, 
to the layſtall at Bunhill: of the wards of Cheap, Cordwainer, Queenhithe, and Bread-Street, to 
the layſtall at or near the Three Cranes, and in Dunghill-Lane near Broken- Wharf, until ſuch 
time as the publick wharf or key at the river- ſide ſhall be laid open, and afterwards to the layſtall at 
Puddle-Dock : of the wards of Farringdon within, Caſtle-Baynard, Alderſgate Within, and St. 
Martins le-Grand, to the layſtall at Puddle-Dock : of the ward of Farringdon Without, to the lay- 
ſtall at White-Friars : and this courſe to be uſed until the commiſſioners ſhall ſee cauſe to alter the 
ſame ; and whoſo ſhall offend herein ſhall forfeit and pay five ſhillings for every offene. 

XXXIV. That the carmen undertakers, their agents or ſervants, ſhall have liberty to carry rub- 
biſh from all parts of the city or liberties, into the Vineyard near [ without] Aldgate, for levelling 
the ſame, till the firſt of May next, and to ſhoot the ſame there gratis, and after that time to pay 
ſuch ſum for what they there ſhoot as the commiſſioners ſhall require. | 

XXXV. That inaſmuch as the ſaid carmen have undertaken to do this work in a better manner 
. and to greater ſatisfaction than. heretofore hath been done; and the commiſſioners believing from 
what they have E Wee that they will accordingly perform the ſame, do therefore exhort 


al perſons, that ſhall be rated towards this work, willingly and readily to pay the ſame; ſo to pre- 
. "aps | : ven | 
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vent trouble to themſelves, and diſcouragement to the ſaid carmen, in a work of this n 
requiſite and neceſſary to the health and trade of the inhabitants of this City. RE 

XXXVI. That the ſeveral pains and penalties before-mentioned, not particularly expreſſed to 
whom to be paid, ſhall be paid into the chamber of London, upon ſummons or warning by the 
officers attending the commiſſioners, or either of them; or, in default, the offender or offenders to 
be indicted at the ſeſſions for his or their reſpective offences. | 1 

XXXVII. That if any the aforeſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, do offend in any the parti- 
culars aforeſaid, or otherwiſe relating to this affair; that complaint be made thereof to the commi- 
ſſioners at the Guildhall, who will deal with them according to their offences. | Os 

XXXVIII. That the Scavengers for the time being, in the ſeveral wards and precincts within 


this city and liberties, do take care, either by their own obſervations, or complaints to them by any 


ature, fo I" V7 


of the inhabitants, that the ſaid carmen, their agents or ſervants, do accordingly perform the ſeveral 
branches aforementioned to them relating ; or to make complaint thereof to the commiſſioners ; upon - 


ain that the ſaid ſcavengers ſhall, from time to time, for their negligence or remiſſneſs, be indicted 


at the ſeſſions ; unleſs they ſhall ſubmit to the cenſure and judgment of the ſaid commiſſioners for the 


time being. 


No. Lt. 


Act of Common-Council, for regulating the Markets for Woollen Goods at 
' Blackwell-Hall, Leaden-Hall, and Welch-Hall. Idee p. 242. ; 


HAT all Eſſex and Suffolk cloths, and all cloths commonly called Coventry cloths, Hampſhire - 
and Surry kerſeys, and all forts of Suffolk and Eſſex flannels, baize, perpetuanes, raſhes; - 


ſerges, and ſayes, and all other commodities that go under the name of the new drapery, made or 


mixed with wool, worſted, jerſey, or cruel, or with cotton-wool, or either or any of them, brought, 


or which ſhall be brought to the city of London, or liberties thereof, either by land or water, except | 


Norwich and Canterbury ſtuffs, be brought unto, pitched, and harboured in Leaden-hall, there to 


remain till they be entered, and the duties of hallage herein after-mentioned paid, or agreed and 


ſecured to be paid for the ſame ; which entry of the ſaid cloths, or other woollen manufactures, -. 
brought, or to be brought as aforeſaid to the ſaid hall, ſhall be immediately made after ſuch bringing . 
the ſaid commodities to the ſaid hall, upon pain that every perſon that ſhall offend herein ſhall for- 
feit for his firſt offence the ſum of fifty ſhillings, for his ſecond offence four pounds nineteen ſhillings, . 
and for every other offence the like ſum of four pounds nineteen ſhillings : which cloth, cloths; . 


and other woollen manufactures, or any of them, ſhall not from thence be removed to any other 


place out of this city, or liberties thereof, till after the three firſt market-days of their being brought 
to the ſaid market, unleſs fold in the mean time, or removed and carried to be fold in any other 


market without the liberties of this city. 


|  'That all other ſorts of broad and narrow cloths, by what name ſoever called, diſtinguiſhed, or - 


known, in what place ſoever made, and all. other kerſeys, hzize, tammies, ſayes, raſhes, per- 
petuanes, ſerges, rugs, blankets, miotleys, of what ſort or nature ſoever, penniſtones, half-thicks, 
plains, friezes, cattons, linſey-woolſeys, ftockings of all forts, carpetings, and - hangings of all 
forts, fuſtians of. all forts, and all other commodities and manufactures made or mixed with wool, . 
worſted, jerſey, or cruel, or with cotton-wool, or either or any of them, brought, or which ſhall * 
be brought to the city of London, and liberties thereof, either by land or water, be brought unto, - 
pitched, and'harboured in Blackwell-hall, and the Welch-hall, or one of them, there to remain till 
they be entered, and the duties of hallage herein after- mentioned alſo paid, or agreed and ſecured to 
be paid for the ſame; which entry of the ſaid cloths, ſtuffs; and other woollen commodities, brought, 


or to be brought as aforefaid, to the ſaid halls, or either of them, ſhall be immediately made after 


ſuch bringing thoſe commodities to the ſaid halls, or any of them; upon pain that: every perſon - 


which ſhall offend herein ſhall forfeit for his firſt offence the ſum: of: fifty ſhillings, +for his ſecond 


offence four pounds nineteen ſhillings; and for every other offence the like ſum of four pounds nine- 
teen ſhillings. Which cloth, cloths, and other woollen manufactures, or any of them, ſhall not 
from thence be removed to any other place out of this city, or liberties thereof, till after the three 
firſt mt ny Be of their being brought to the ſaid market, unleſs ſold in the: mean time, or removed 


and carried to be ſold in any other market without the liberties of this city, except the cloth, cloths, - 


and other commodities made or mixed with wool, worſted, jerſey, or cruel, bought by any merchant, 
Uraper, or any other that are freemen of the. ſaid city, and inhabiting therein, (and not. being a 


a 
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or in that commodity) by pre-contra& with the ſaid clothier, which cloth, cloths, and other 
woollen manufactures, ſhall be brought to the hall appointed by this act to receive the ſame which 
being done, the ſaid cloths may be taken thence by the owners as ſoon as they pleaſe; and exce; t 


ſuch ſmall parcels as being contracted for in the country by! . that have bought, or ſhall buy, 
e 


the ſame for their own private uſe or wearing, and not to ſell again; and except ſuch cloths and 
other woollen manufactures, as, having received damage, by wet or otherwiſe upon the road, ſhall 
require drying or new dreſſing before they can be fit E ſale. | ® 

And that no perſon or perſons whatſoever, free or not free of this city, ſhall, at any time or 
times hereafter, buy, ſell, or barter any of the aforeſaid cloths, or any other the commodities 
aforeſaid, or ſhall permit or ſuffer them, or any of them to be ſold, bartered, or put to ſale, or 
opened to be put to ſale, within any part of his or their houſes, yards, inns, ſtables, chambers 

ſhops, warehouſes, or workhouſes, or other place or places within the ſaid city, or liberties thereof. 
before the ſame be brought, pitched, and harboured within ſome of the ſaid publick markets of 
Black well-hall, Welch-hall, or Leaden-hall, reſpectively, appointed as aforeſaid, and therein ſold, 
or from thence removed and carried to be fold in ſome other market without the liberties of this city, 
or ſhall buy, fell, or barter, or permit any of the ſaid commodities, which ſhall at any time here- 
after be taken out of any the ſaid markets of Blackwell-hall, Welch-hall, or Leaden-hall, (before 
the ſame ſhall be there bought and ſold as aforeſaid) to be bought, ſold, bartered, or put to ſale, or 
opened to be put to ſale, in any of his or their inns, yards, houſes, ſtables, or any part thereof, as 
aforeſaid, within the ſaid city, and liberties thereof, other than in any of the ſaid markets of Black- 
well-hall, Leaden-hall, or Welch-hall, appointed as aforeſaid, (except as is before excepted.) 
And that neither factor nor broker belonging to Blackwell-hall or Leaden-hall, although a free- 
man of this city, ſo long as he is in the capacity of a factor or broker for foreigners, during his 


being fo, ſhall buy any of the ſaid cloth, cloths, Kru baize, fuſtians, or other commodities - 


aforeſaid, within the ſaid markets or market-places aforeſaid, on pain that every ſuch perſon, who 
ſhall offend herein, ſhall forfeit and loſe for the firſt offence three pounds, for the ſecond offence four 
pounds nineteen ſhillings, and for every other offence the like ſum of four pounds nineteen ſhillings. 
Provided, that neither ſuch factor nor broker, being a freeman of this oe ſhall by this act be 
reſtrained from buying any ſort of cloth, cloths, or other woollen manufactures aforeſaid, within 
the ſaid markets or market-placesz within the hours hereafter limited, which he himſelf doth not 
ſel], fo that the fame be tranſported beyond the ſeas upon his own account. 5 
And further, that all perſons, as well carriers as cloth-men, or clothiers, and others, ſhall, at 
the bringing of their cloth, cloths, and other woollen manufactures, either by land or water, to this 
City or liberties thereof as aforeſaid, bring, or cauſe to be brought to Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, 
or Welch-hall, reſpectively, ſuch of them as by this act are appointed to be brought thither re- 
ſpectively, to the end they may be entered, and the duties paid for the ſame; upon pain of twenty 
ſhillings for every pack of cloth, cloths, or other commodities, to be forfeited and paid by every ſuch 
carrier, cloth-man, clothier, or others, for every offence to the contrary, and for every fingle 
cloth, or other woollen commodities, the piece ten ſhillings. 
And further, that the markets at the aforeſaid Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, and Welch-hall, 


ſhall be and begin on every Thurſday, between the twenty-fifth day of March and the twenty- 


ninth day of September, at eight of the clock in the forenoon, and continue till eleven of the clock 
in the ſame forenoon, and between the twenty-ninth day of September and the tweaty-fifth day of 
March, at nine of the clock in the forenoon, and continue till eleven of the clock in the ſame fore- 
noon; and on every Thurſday at one of the clock in the afternoon, and continue till four of the clock 
in the ſame afternoon ; and on every Friday at eight of the clock in the forenoon, and continue till 
eleven of the clock in the ſame forenoon ; and ſhall, begin in the afternoon of the ſame Friday at 
one of the clock, and ſhall continue till four of the 1. in the ſame afternoon ; and ſhall begin on 
every Saturday at eight of the clock in the forenoon, and ſhall continue till eleven of the clock in the 
fame forenoon ; and that the ſaid hours for the beginning and ending of the ſaid market- times ſhall be 
known by the ringing of the market-bells in the halls refill. appointed for that uſe-and purpoſe ; 
e 


and the ſame to be | 
or thankſgiving, appointed to be otherwiſe ſet apart by act of parliament, or publick authority; and 


that the reſpective hall-keepers ſhall not permit or ſuffer any buying or ſelling of ang. the aforeſaid 


woollencloths or commodities in or at any of the ſaid halls in or upon any other days or hours than on 
the market-days and hours appointed. . | _ 
5 | 575 n 


d and continued weekly throughout the whole year, except days of humiliation 
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{aid, ſhall take care that all the rules and orders, appointed to be obſerved by this act, in every 


the ſaid halls, or brought and pitched there; in which books and regiſters y and every of them, 


place of habitation, and addition, both of the owner, buyer, and ſeller of every of the ſaid com- 


clerk, or maſter-porter, ſhall refuſe or neglect to perform his duty herein, for the firſt offence he 
charged from his office. 


their reſpective markets in their gown, and hinder. all foreigners and aliens from coming into the 
ſaid markets; upon pain that every hall-keeper that ſhall fail in his duty herein, ſhall forfeit for his 


charged from his office. - 3 ary: TRENT "HER „ 
And further, that every freeman of this city that ſhall introduce any foreigner or ſtranger into 


for his firſt offence forfeit and pay the ſum of five pounds, and for his ſecond offence the ſum of ten 
pounds, and for his third oftence the ſum of twenty pounds; and, if any ſuch freemen ſhall again 
offend in the like manner, then upon his conviction thereof in the king's majeſty's court, holden 
within the Guildhall of this city, before the lord-mayor and aldermen of the ſame city for the time 
being, he and they ſhall ſtand and be utterly disfranchiſed, as unworthy. members of this city, and 
ſhall not be readmitted but by order and conſent of common council. 5 

And that every factor who ſhall, either himſelf, or by his ſervant, knowingly ſell any of the com- 
modities aforeſaid, in any of the common markets before- mentioned, to any foreigner or foreigners, 
or for his or their uſe, (except to ſuch perſons as by act of parliament are allowed) that every ſuch 
factor ſo ſelling the ſame, whether a freeman or. foreigner, ſhall for his firſt offence forfeit and pay 
one third part of the real value of every piece of woolen commodity fo ſold to .oreigner or foreigners. 


. 


treaſurer, and governors of Chriſt's Hoſpital, of the names and ſurnames of all perſons who then take 
upon them to be and to act and deal as factors and brokers in any of the ſaid halls reſpectively, and 
ſhall likewiſe hereafter, from time to time, at every three months end, make like certificate in writing 
to the ſaid governors, of the names and ſurnames of all factors or brokers; or ſuch as take upon 
them to act as factors or brokers in either of the ſaid halls reſpectively, together with the offence 
or offences by them or any of them committed, contrary to this act, or any other orders made for 
the good government of the ſaid halls, upon pain that every hall-keeper, wilfully Ae es to do 
his duty herein, ſhall for his firſt offence forfeit the ſum of three pounds, and for his ſecond offence 
be diſmiſſed from his place or employment of hall-keeper. | 11 


experienced freemen, dealers in thoſe commodities, ſurveyors, choſen by the prefident and governors 
of Chriſt's Hoſpital at the next court to be holden after the ſecond day of February next enſuing, 
and fo yearly from year to year; whoſe office ſhall be, by theinſelves, or ſuch others as they ſhall 
think fit to uſe for their aſſiſtance, to enquire of all abuſes and offences againft this act, and an 


that ſo due puniſhment may be inflicted upon the offenders. = 1 | 

And further, that the enſuing rates, and no other, ſhall be paid, dematided, and received of and 
from every the reſpective owner or owners, or his and their fervant and agent, for the commodities. 
hereafter mentioned, brought and to he brought to the ſeveral halls, or any of them, for the ſaid hal- 


their firſt pitching the three firſt market days, and no longer: oats 5 | 

All broad cloths, of what kind or name ſoever, ſhall pay a piece for hallage one penny. 

All broad raſhes, twenty yards or above, two pence. » OO f a - 

All kerſey eottons, one penny... g. e 

All Deyonthire, Wileſhire, and Dorſetſhire ws ſha}l pay for each piece one penny,” 
| oe Rn 


And further, that the reſpective hall-keepers, clerks, and maſter- porters of every the halls afore- — | 


branch of it be carefully put in execution; and ſhall alſo diligently and faithfully. keep their books 
and weekly regiſters of all the cloths and woollen commadities aforeſaid bought ad DN in ay of 


as they are concerned in their reſpective halls, ſhall truly enter the names of baptiſm, ſurnames, 


modities; to the end all clothiers, their factors, and others concerned, may be ſatisfied how their 
cloths and other woollen- commodities are diſpoſed of from time to time; and if any hall-keeper, 


| ſhall forfeit twenty ſhillings, for his ſecond offence forty ſhillings, and for his third offence be A. 1 
And further, that the hall-keepers of every the halls aforeſaid for the time being, ſhall attend in 


firſt offence twenty ſhillings, for his ſecond offence forty ſhillings, and for his third offence be diſ- 


any of the aforeſaid markets, to buy or make inſpection into any of the aforeſaid commodities, ſhall 


And further, that every hall-keeper of the ſeveral halls aforeſaid reſpectively do and ſhall, within 
fourteen days next after the publiſhing of this act, preſent a note in writing to the en. i 
t 
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And that, for the obſervation of this act and all the parts thereof, there be every year ſix able, 
two of them to preſent the ſame to the ſaid court from time to time, as often as they ſhall find cauſe, 


lage duty thereof, and for the entering, harbouring, and ſafe keeping thereof, from the time of 
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— Dutch baize, the iece, three halfpence. 


APPENDIX. 


All other Eſſex, Gin and Suffolk, and Minakin baize, by what 'name fever called, "at 
pay for each piete two pence. 
All Yorkſhire broad cloths, kerfc s, cottons, * all other cotamodities made of wool, ſhal Lv 
for the horſe pack coming from thoſe parts eight pence. Pay 
All Lancaſter woollen wares, as broad cloths, kerſeys, cottons, baize, peniſtones, friezes, and all 
other commodities made with wool, coming from thoſe parts, the horſe-pack eight pence. 
- All commodities coming from Wales, alop, and any of thoſe parts, commonly known by the 
names of Welch cottons, rolls, plains, baize, flannels, or friezes, ſhall Pay for every horſe-pack 
eight pence. 
all fannels, venetians, wagmols, dimities, fuſtains, and buſtins, made in England and Wales 
ſhall pay for each horſe - pack eight pence. 0 
All ſtuffs, of what name or kind ſoever, made of wool, worſted, jerſey, or cruel, or mixed with 
them, or any of them, the piece to pay one penny. 
Bed rugs, or caddows for beds, OY five breadths, or ay of the fame e ſhall pay for 
every rug one pen 7 
For every rug of four breadths, or of the ſame largeneſs, an halfpenny. 
For every rug of three breadths, or of the ſame largeneſs, a farthing. 
Cradle-rugs, for every two rugs a farthing. 
| Blankets, the dozen pair three halfpence. 
Birdſey carpeting, Briſtol carpeting, and all otic forts a carpeting and darnix, the piece, being 
twenty yards or more, two pence. | 5 
But, if the piece be leſs than twenty yards, one penny. 
Carpets of needle- work or trent- work, for every carpet to pay.one penny. 
Coverlets, the horſe-pack to pay eight pence. 
If leſs than a horſe- pack, every one an halfpenny. 
Worſted ſtockings, the twenty pair ſhall | pay two pence. 
| Yarn, being woollen, cruel, linnen, worſted, or jerſey, every dozen pound ſhall pay one penny. 
Bolters and bewpers, the dozen pieces one Ny. 
The ſingle piece a farthing. | 
Darnix, narrow, for garments, the piece one penny. 
Hair: cloth, the piece an halfpenny. 
© Lindſey-woolſey "Rios, the piece one penny. 
Narrow, the piece an halfpenn = 
- Loom-work for waiſtcoats and childrens coats an halfpenny. 
Says, plained or milled, the piece one penny. 
Every half piege of above thirty ſhillings price, or more, one penny. 
But the half piece under thirty ſhillings price an ann I 
Serges of all forts, the piece one penny. 
Muckaddo ends, the dozen pounds one penny 
Cuſhions of all forts, unſtuffed and unbottomed, the dozen one penny. N 
Iriſh rugs, the hundred yards four pence, 
Iriſh mantlets of all ſorts, being made within this- kingdom, twenty yards and upwards, to pay: 
one penn 
Ades for mariners, the piece an halfpenny. 
Pedegny, the horſe- pack eight pence. 
Swadling- bands, the groſs one penny. | 
| Woollen ſtockings, for every three dozen one penny. 
All which duties of hallage are to be, from time to time, employed for and 1 the main; 
tenance of the poor children harboured in Chriſt's Hoſpital. 
And further, that if any owner. or owners of the commodities. aforeſaid, or bis or their ſervant, 
hall refuſe to pay, e or ſecure to pay the hallage before- mentioned, at the firſt pitching of the 
fame at any of the halls aforeſaid, he ſhall forfeit and pay for ſuch his refuſal fix ſhillings and eight 
pence for every cloth, or any other ſingle piece of woollen manufacture unpacked, and twenty 
s for every pack of cloth, cloths, or ather woollen manufacture. 
nd further, that if the owner or owners of any the aforeſaid commodities, or his or their ſervant, 


| 8 within the time and ſpace of, the three. firſt market-days next after the bringing of them 
to 


ov. © ay 


to the ſaid reſpective markets, ſell all the cloth, cloths, or other woollen manufactures brought to 


Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, or the aforeſaid Welch-hall, then it ſhall be lawful for the ſaid owner 
or owners, or his or their fervant by his appointment, to remove any of the ſaid: commodities, which 
ſhall remain unſold after the ſaid market- days are over, to any other market or markets forth of this 
city and liberties thereof, or otherwiſe to diſpoſe of them as they ſhall think fit. 
And that what cloth, cloths, or other woollen manufacture, ſhall remain in any of the halls or 
market - places, or ſtore-houſes in Blackwell hall aforeſaid, after the three firſt market -days, if the 
owner or owners do not remove the ſame to ſome other place or market forth of this city, but will 
continue them to be lodged and ſafe kept therein, that then the owner or owners of any ſuch cloth, 
cloths, or other woollen, manufactures aforeſaid, their factor or ſervant, ſhall pay for the lodging 
and ſafe Keeping of the ſaid. commodities half ſo much every week as was the rate of their hallage at 
firſt pitching (under penalty of five ſhillings for every neglect or refuſal upon demand) which 
money is likewiſe to go for and towards the relief of the poor children harboured in Chriſt's Hoſpital, 
and to defray the charges of officers that muſt of neceſſity be imployed therein, and repairs of the 
ſaid halls, . Provided, that this extend not to Devonſhire packs, for which conſideration is paid at the 
firſt pitching; nor to Yorkſhire packs, Kidderminſter ſtuffs, ſerges, Welch cottons, plains, or flan- 
nels, in Blackwell-hall, and the Welch-hall, nor to any bays or ſays at Leaden-hall, nor to cloths 
lodged in any private ſtore-houſes or ware- houſes, for which an annual rent is paid to the ſaid hoſpital. 
And that no common porter, or any other perſon or perſons whatſoever, (except the clothier, or 
his factor, in his or their own perſon) ſhall be admitted to carry any of the commodities aforeſaid out 
of or from the ſaid Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, or the Welch-hall, or any of the rooms adjeining 
thereunto (except ſuch commodities as the clothier or his factor ſhall ſend out to be refreſhed and pre- 
pared for ſale by his cloth-worker or packer, for whom he will anſwer) but the ſame ſhall be carried 
out by the chief porters of Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, or the Welch-hall aforeſaid (for the time 
being) or ſuch as ſhall be appointed by the chief porters of Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, or the 
Welch-hall, as anciently it hath been accuſtomed, and for whom they ſhall be reſpectively reſponſible. 
And to the end, there may be no exaction of rates and prices for the carriage of the aforeſaid com- 
modities out of the ſaid Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, or the Welch-hall, of any merchant, or other 
buyer or ſeller of the ſaid commodities, otherwiſe than the rates hereafter mentioned, as are appointed 
for their ſeveral carriages, be it enacted and ordained by the authority aforeſaid, That the ſeveral 
rates hereafter mentioned ſhall be fairly written in a table, and hung up in ſome publick place in each 
of the ſaid halls, and that theſe rates, and no greater, ſhall or may be taken by the ſaid porters, or by 
any other imployed by them: and, if any chief porter, or any imployed by them, ſhall exact and 
receive more than ſhall be expreſſed in ſuch tables, he or they ſo offending ſhall forfeit ten times as 
much as ſhall be ſo received : - A e WER 5 
Imprimis, every Kentiſh whole cloth, or two half cloths, ſhall pay two pencde. 
Every long Worceſter whole cloth, or two half cloths, ſhall pay one penny halfpenny. 
Every long Glouceſter whole cloth, or two half cloths, ſhall pay one penny halfpenny. 
Every long Weſtern whole cloth, or two half cloths, ſhall pay two pence, PS 
Every Norfolk, Suffolk, or Eſſex cloth, one penny halfpenny. 
Every Spaniſh cloth, one penny. 75 | 
Northern dozen kerſeys or cotton, the pack fix pence, 
Devonſhire baize, for each piece one penny farthing. 
Minakin baize, far each piece three pence. _ 
All Eſſex, Norfolk, and Suffolk baize one penny halfpenny. 
All Welch wares, the horſe-pack ſix pence. 
All Mancheſter wares, the horſe-pack fix pence. 
Blankets, twelve pair in a bundle three pence. 
Rugs, for every ſcore ten pence. 55 | 
Stockings and yarn, for every horſe-pack of two hundred weight fix pence. 
All fuſtians and buſtians, pr dimities, the horſe-pack of two hundred weight ſix pence, ©" 
And all other manufactures mentioned in this act, and not provided for in the table, ſhall pay 
for every horſe. pack of two hundred weight ſix pence. CE TT Te ihr he pe i Op 
And that it ſhall and may be lawful to and for the governors of Chriſt's-Hoſpital aforeſaid, or 
any three of them, or hall keeper by their direction, from time to time, to regulate the aforeſaid 
markets of the ſaid Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, and the Welch-hall, as to de ſtanding of the 
clothier and factor in the ſaid markets, having always regard to the clothier who ſells in his own ; 
4 | . . 6 0 | . perſon, | P1 
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markets for the ſale of the aforeſaid commodities. OTE Te We 5 
And that all and ſingular the paigs, penalties, forfeitures, and ſum. and fums of money, duties. 
and other things whatſoeven, which hat be forfeited, incurred, or due by virtue of this act, or hy : 
reaſon of any clauſe, branch, or article of the ſame, [ſhall be obtained, levied by diſtreſs, or re. 
covered, as the caſe ſhall require, either by action of debt, plaint, bill, or information, in the name 
of the chamberlain of the ſaid city for the time being, in the king's 'majefty's court, holden in the 
chamber of the Guildhall, before the lord- mayor of the city of London, and aldermen of the ſame 
city for the time dag and the chamberlain of the ſaid city for the time being, in all matters or 
* things to be proſecuted by virtue of this preſent act againſt. the offender or offenders, ſhall recover the 
ordinary coſts. of ſuit to be. expended in or about the proſecution of them, or any of them. And, in 
caſe upon a trial a verdict ſhall, paſs: for the defendant, or the plaintiff ſhall become nonſuit, or dif. 
continue his ſuit z in every ſuch. caſe the defendant-ſhall alſo recover his reafonable coſts. e 
And that all pains, penalties, and forfeitures, to be had and recovered by virtue of this act for the 
regulating of Blackwell-hall, Leaden-hall, and the Welch hall, and other the premiſes as aforeſaid, 
(the charges of ſuit ſor recovery thereof being firſt deducted) ſhall be divided into two equal parts; 
the one moiety thereof, together with the whole duties of hallage, to be paid unto the treaſurer of 
Chriſt's- Hoſpital. for the time being, to be employed towards the maintenance of the poor children 
harboured and kept in the ſaid. hoſpital; and the other matety to him or them that will ſue for the 
ſame; any other act or ordinance of this court ta the contrary, thereof notwithſtanding. e 


ä | x \ 11 e ol 
The Statute 2 W. & M. c. 8. vacating the Judgments on the Quo Warronto, 
againſt the City of London, and confirming all the Privileges of the Cor- 


. poration. | Beep. 276] 
T7 HEREAS a judgment was given in the court of King's Bench, in or about 'Trinity-term, in the l 
thirty-fifth year of the reign of the late king Charles the ſecond, upon an information, in the e 
nature of a Guo Warranto, exhibited in the faid court againſt the mayor and commonalty and N 
citizens of the city of London, That the liberty, privilege, and franchiſe of the ſaid mayor and com- k 
monalty, and citizens, being a 7580 1 and corporate, ſhould be ſeized into the king's hands as d 
forfeited : and foraſmuch as the faid judgment, and the proceedings thereupon, is and were illegal 8 
and arbitrary; and for that the reſtoring of the ſaid mayor and commonalty and eitizens to their an- 
cient liberties, of which they had been deprived, tends very much to the peace and good fettlement © 
of this kingdom : = | DOR TT = | ES 
2. Be it declared and enacted, by the king and queen's moft excellent majeſties, by and with the = 
advice and conſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in this preſent parliament aſ- Pc 
ſembled, and by authority of the ſame, That the faid judgment given in the ſaid court of King's-Bench 
in the ſaid Trinity-term, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of the ſaid king Charles the ſecond, or of 
in any other term z and all and every other judgment given or recorded in the ſaid court, for the he 
ſeizing into the late king's hands the liberty, ' privilege, or franchife of the mayor and commonalty, . 
and citizens of the city of London, of being of themſelves a body corporate and politick, by the name * 
of the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and by that name to plead and = 
be impleaded, and to aniwer and to be anſwered, and in what manner or words ſoever fuch judgment * 
was entered; is, ſhall be, and are hereby reverſed, annulled, and made void, to all intents and ke 
purpoſes whatſoever ; and that vacates be entered upon the rolls of the ſaid judgment, for the vacating 8. 
and reverſal of the ſame accordingly, -  - _ e Sade a 
3. And be it further declared and enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That the mayor and com- 3 
monalty, and citizens of the city of London, fhall and may forever hereafter remain, ' continue, and Jes. 
be, and preſcribe to be a body corporate and politick, in.re, fatto & nomine, by the name of mayor Ks 
and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and by that name, and all and eyery other 3 
name and names of incorporation, by which they at any time before the ſaid judgment were incor- ==» 
porated, to ſue, plead, and be impleaded, and, to anſwer and be anſwered, without any ſeizure or 2 
forejudger of the ſaid franchiſe, liberty, and privilege, or being thereof excluded or ouſted, for or 5 
upon any pretence of any forfeiture or miſdemeanor at any time heretofore or hereafter to be _ . 
; * committed, | 
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committed, or ſuffered; and the ſaid mayor and 5 and citizens of the ſaid city, ſhall and 
may, as by law they ought, peaceably have and enjoy all and every their rights, gifts, charters, 
rants, liberties, privileges, franchifes, cuſtoms, - uſages, conſtitutions, preſcriptions, immunities, 
markets, duties, tolls, lands, tenements, eſtates, and hereditaments whatſoever, which they law-- 
fully had, or had lawful right, title, or intereſt of, in, or to, at the time of recording or giving the 
ſaid judgment, or at the time or times of the ſaid pretended forfeitures. e 8 | 
4. And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That all charters, letters patents, and grants 
for incorporating the citizens and commonalty of the ſaid city, or any of them, and all charters, 
grants, letters patents, and commiſſions touching or concerning any of their liberties or franchiſes, 
or the liberties, privileges, franchiſes, immunities, lands, tenements, and hereditaments, rights, 


titles, or eſtates of the mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London,. made or granted 


to any perſon or perſons whatſoever, by the late king Charles the fecond, ſince the ſaid judgment 
given, or by the late king James the ſecond, be and are hereby declared and adjudged null and void tos 
all intents and purpoſes. whatſoever. ig | | | 


86 


5. Provided nevertheleſs, that no recoveries, verdicts, judgments, ſtatutes, recognizances, inqui- 


ſitions, indictments, preſentments, informations, decrees, fentences, executions, or any plaints, 
proceſs, or proceedings in law or equity, had, made, given, taken, or done, or depending in the: 
mayor or either of the ſheriffs courts, or any other court within the ſaid city or liberties thereof, ſince: 


the ſaid judgment given, ſhall be avoided for want or defect of any legal power in thoſe. that acted as: 


| judges, juſtices, officers or miniſters of, in, or as belonging to any of the faid courts ; but that all: 
and every ſuch recoveries, verdicts,. judgments, and other things above-mentioned, and the actings, 


doings, and proceedings thereupon, ſhall be of ſuch and no other force, effect, and virtue, than as if 


Part, e juſtices, officers and miniſters had acted by virtue of legal authority; and that no perſon: 


J | 
or perſons ſhall he in any wiſe proſecuted, ſued, impeached, or moleſted for any cauſe or thing by: 
him or them lawfully acted or done, in purſuance of any ſuch charters, letters patents, grants, or com- = 


miſſions. f | 1 

6. Provided, that this act ſhall not extend to diſcharge any perſon or perſons from any penalty or 
penalties, or forfeitures by him or them incurred, for not tuly qualifying him or themſelves to act 
upon the ſaid charters, letters patents, grants, or commiſſions. . * _ | | 

7. And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That all officers and miniſters of the faid city, 
that rightfully held any office or place in the ſaid city or liberties thereof, or in the borough of South- 
wark, at the time when the ſaid judgment was given, are hereby confirmed, and ſhall have and enjoy: 
the ſame as fully as they held them at the time of the faid judgment given, except ſuch as have. volun- 
tarily ſurrendered any. ſuch office or place, or have been removed for any juft cauſe; and that every 
perſon who, ſince the ſaid judgment given, hath been choſen, admitted, and placed into any office: 
or employment within the faid city, upon the death, ſurrender, or removal, as aforeſaid, of the for- 
mer officers, ſhall be, and is hereby confirmed in his ſaid. office or employment, and ſhall have and: 


enjoy the ſame in. as full and ample manner, as if he had been admitted or placed therein, according. 


to the ancient cuſtoms of the ſaid city. | ; 
8. Provided alſo, and be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That all leaſes and grants of any, 


of the lands, tenements, hereditaments, and other things, before the time of the ſaid judgments. given, , 
belonging to the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and uſually teaſed or granted by them, 
made ſince the time of the ſaid judgment given 6 the ſaid late king Charles the ſecond, or king James 
the ſecond, or by any perſon or perſons taking upon them to be truſtees for the ſaid city, for the preſer- 
vation or maintenance of the government, or publick offices of the ſaid city, by or upon pretence of 
any grant or commiſſion by their ſaid late majeſties king Charles the ſecond and king James the ſecond,, 
or either of them, ſuch grants and leaſes being made for juſt, good, and valuable confiderations, . and 
whereupon the old-accuſtomed yearly rent, or more, hath been reſerved, payable into the chamber 
or Bridge-houſe, or any of the holoitals of the ſaid city, ſhall be as good and valid for the terms, and 
under the rents, payments, proviſos, conditions, covenants, and agreements therein reſpectively- 
contained, againſt the mayor and commonalty and citizens of the ſaid city, and their ſucceſſors, as if. 
the ſame had been made by the mayor and commonalty and citizens of the faid city, under their com 
mon ſeal, and the faid judgment had never been given, and not otherwiſe; and the ſaid mayor and 
commonalty and citizens, and their ſucceſſors, ſhall have the benefit and advantage of all rents, re- 
ſervations, payments, conditions, covenants, clauſes,. and agreements in every ſuch grant or leafe: 
contained; and the like remedy for non-payment, breach, or non-obſeryance thereof, as if the 


aid grants or leaſes had been made by the faid mayor and commonalty and citizens, and the faid rents, 
payments, 
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—— payments, conditions, covenants, . clauſes and agreements had been | made payable, reſerved, coye- 
nanted, or agreed to and with the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens. 5 | 


9. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That all judgments, decrees, and ſen. 
tences, had or obtained by, any perſon or perſons taking upon them to be truſtees, as aforeſaid, for or 


concerning any lands, tenements, duties, tolls, and intereſts whatſoever, of or belonging to the ſaid 


mayor and commonalty and citizens of the ſaid city, ſhall ſtand and remain in force, and ſhall he 


| proſecuted and executed by and to, and for the uſe of, the ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens, 


as if the ſame had been obtained in the name ofthe ſaid mayor and commonalty and citizens ; and that 
all perſons being natural-born ſubjects, or denizens, that have been admitted into the freedom of the 
ſaid city ſince the ſaid judgment given, ſhall be free thereof, and have and enjoy the ſaid freedom to 
all intents and purpoſes, as if they had been thereunto admitted before the faid judgment given, | 
10. Provided always, That the preſent mayor, ſheriffs, chamberlain, and common council of the 


faid city, ſhall continue until a new election ſhall be made of ſuch officers, and the perſons elected 
ſworn into their reſpective offices, and that ſuch new election be made at the times hereafter men- 


tioned ; that is to ſay, the election of the mayor, ſheriffs, and chamberlain ſhall be on the twenty- 


ſixth day of May, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and ninety ; and the electlon of the common 


council ſhall be made on the tenth day of June, in the year one thouſand fix hundred and ninety ; and 


ſuch perſons ſo elected ſhall continue till the uſual times of election of ſuch officers, according to the 
ancient uſage and cuſtom of the ſaid city, and from thence ſhall continue forthe year enſuing, 8 


11. Provided nevertheleſs, and be it enacted, That, if the mayor, ſheriffs, chamberlain, and com- 
mon council, ſhall not be elected at the times hereby limited, the mayor, ſheriffs, chamberlain, and 
common council, which were in being at the time of the ſaid judgment given, ſhall be and continue 


in thoſe reſpective offices and places till new elections be made of the like officers and common council, 


according to the antient uſage and cuſtom of the ſaid city. | 
12. And be it farther enacted, that all perſons ſo to be reſtored and continued, ſhall be, and are 


hereby required, to take the oaths appointed by a certain act, made in the firſt year of their majeſ- 
ties reign, entitled, An att for the abrogating of the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and appointing other 
oaths, — next term after Reſtitution, under the penalties, forfeitures, difabilities and 1ncapacities in 
the ſaid act provided and appointed. | re AH | 


13. And be it enacted, That the mayor, ſheriffs, and chamberlain, ſo to be elected, ſhall be 


ſworn, in the uſual manner, on or before the twentieth day of June next enſuing. 
14. And be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, 'T hat all and every of the ſeveral companies 
and corporations of the ſaid city, ſhall from henceforth ſtand and be incorporated, by ſuch name and 
names, and in ſuch ſort and manner, as they reſpectively were at the time of the ſaid judgment given, 
and every of them are hereby reſtored to all and every the lands, tenements, hereditaments, rights, 
titles, eſtates, liberties, powers, privileges, precedencies, and immunities which they lawfully had 
and enjoyed at the time of giving the ſaid judgment; and that as well all ſurrenders, as charters, let- 
ters patents, and grants for new incorporating any of the ſaid companies, or touching or concerning 


any of their liberties, privileges or franchiſes, made or | poems by the ſaid late king James, or by the 
ſaid king Charles the ſecond, ſince the giving of the ſai 


jugement, ſhall be void, and are hereby de- 
clared null and void, to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. Provided nevertheleſs, That no perſon 
or perſons ſhall be in any wiſe proſecuted, ſued, impeached or moleſted for any cauſe or thing by him 
or them lawfully acted or done in purſuance of any ſuch charters, letters patents or grants. 

15. Provided 


judgment, for juſt and valuable conſiderations, and whereupon the old accuſtomed yearly rents or 
more are reſerved, ſhall ſtand and be of the ſame force and effect, as if the fame had been made or 
ranted by the faid ſeveral companies as hereby reſtored; and the ſaid reſpective companies, and their 
3 ſhall have the benefit and advantage of all rents, reſervations, payments, conditions, cove- 
nants, clauſes and agreements in all and every ſuch leaſe or grant contained, and the like remedy 
therefore, as if the ſame grants and leaſes had been made by the ſai } reſpective companies as now re- 
ſtored, and the ſaid rents, payments, conditions, covenants, clauſis, and agreements had been made 
payable, reſerved, covenanted and agreed to, or with them reſpeQively. _ 5 7 
16. Provided alfo, and be it enacted, That all and every perton or perſons, who, at any time 
ſince the ſaid judgment, have been admitted into the freedoms of, or into the liveries of the ſaid com- 


panies, according to the uſages and cuſtoms of the ſaid city, and their reſpective companies, ſhall be, 


and enjoy all the rights and privileges of a freeman, and of a liveryman, to all intents and purpoſes, 
as if they had been admitted before the (aid judgment. EG 17. Pro- 
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alſo nevertheleſs, and it is hereby farther enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That all 
leaſes, terms, and eſtates made or granted by any of the ſaid companies ſince the giving of the ſaid 


* - 


| 
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17. Provided always, and be it enacted, by the authority aforeſaid, That this preſent act of parlia- wv 
ment ſhall be accepted, taken and reputed to be a general and publick act of parliament ; of which all 

and every the judge and judges of this kingdom in all courts ſhall take notice, on all occaſions what- 

ſoever, as if it were a public act of parliament relating to the whole kingdom; any thing herein con- 

tained to the contrary thereof in any wiſe notwithſtanding. | e 


No. LII $4 

The Act 11 Geo. I. c. 18. for regulating Elections within the City of London, 

and for preſerving the Peace, good Order and Government of the faid 
City. | 1 | 1 Idee p. 323. 

7. W of late years great controverſies and diſſentions have ariſen in the city of London Preamble, 


at the elections of citizens to ſerve in parliament, and of mayors, aldermen, ſheriffs, and 
other officers of the ſaid city; and many evil-minded perſons, having no right of voting, have unlaw-- 
fully intruded themſelves. into the aſſemblies of the citizens, and preſumed to give their votes at ſuch: 
elections, in manifeſt violation of the rights and privileges of the citizens, and of the freedom of their 179 
elections, and to the diſturbance of their public peace : and whereas great numbers of wealthy perſons, _ | $i 
not free of the ſaid city, do inhabit, and carry on the trade of merchandize, and other imployments, . {8 
within the ſaid city, and refuſe or decline to become freemen of the ſame, by reaſon of an ancient 1188 
cuſtom within the ſaid city, reſtraining the freemen of the ſame from diſpoſing of their perſonal-eſtates 
by their laſt wills and teſtaments: and whereas great diſſentions have ariſen between the aldermen and 
commons of the common-council of London, in or concerning the making or paſſing of acts, orders : 6 
or ordinances in common- council, which, if not timely ſettle and determined, may occaſion great” {188 
_ obſtructions of the public buſineſs and concerns of the ſaid city, and create many expenſive controver- - = 
ſies and ſuits at law, and be attended with other dangerous conſequences : now to the intent that ſuit- - ' 41 i 
able remedies may be provided for preſerving the privileges of the city of. London, and the freedom of 
elections therein, and for ſettling the right of ſuch elections, and putting a ſtop to the aforeſaid con- 

troverſies and difſentions, and the ill conſequences of the ſame, and that. a conſtant ſupply may be had 

of able officers, capable of ſupporting the dignity of, and maintaining good order and government 

within that ancient, populous and loyal city, which is of the greateſt conſequence to the whole king- 

dom ; be it enacted by the king's moſt excellent majeſty,. by and with the advice and conſent of the - _ 

lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, in this 5 hu parliament. aſſembled, and by the authority 

of the ſame, That at all times from and after the. firſt day of June, in the year of our Lord 1725, upon on all elec-- 
every election of a citizen or citizens to ſerve for the faid city of London, in parliament, and upon all tions by the - 
elections of mayors, - ſheriffs, chamberlains, bridge-maſters, auditors of chamberlain and bridge- 2 | 
maſters accounts, and all and every other officer and officers to be choſen. in and for the ſaid city, by wardmotes, 
the liverymen thereof, and upon all elections of aldermen and common- council men choſen: at the re- prefiding | 
ſpective wardmotes of the ſaid city, the preſiding officer or officers at ſuch elections ſhall, in caſe-a e | 
poll be. demanded by any of the candidates, or any two or more of the electors, appoint a convenient convenient: ; 
number of clerks to take the ſame ; which clerks ſhall take the- ſaid poll in the preſence of the pre- number of 
ſiding officer or officers, and be ſworn by ſuch officer or officers, . truly and indifferently to take the 83 
ſame, and to ſet down the name of each voter, and his place of reſidence or abode, and for whom he poll, &c. 
ſhall poll; and to poll no perſon who ſhall not be ſworn, or being a Quaker, ſhall not affirm, accord- None to be 
ing to the direction of this act: and every perſon, before he. is admitted to poll at any election of any ous ene ch 
citizen or citizens to ſerve in parliament, or of any officer or officers uſually choſen by the liverymen c@va, 
of the ſaid city, as aforeſaid, ſhall take the oath herein after. mentioned, or being one of the people 


called Quakers, ſhall ſolemnly affirm the effect thereof, that is to ſay, . 
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YOU do fwear, That yau are a freeman of London, and a liverymon of the company f iT r ; 1 
and have ſo been for the ſpace of twelve kalendar months ; and that the place of your abode is at in T_T HI 
and that you have not polled at this eleftion. . 3 So help you G 9 46 | 4 


And in caſe of any election of any alderman or common-council-man, every perſon, before he is- 
2dmitted to poll, ſhall take the oath herein after mentioned, or being one of the people called Quakers, . 
ſhall ſolemnly affirm the effect thereof, that is to ſay, 


Y.OU as fwear, That you. are a freeman of London, and an houſholder in the ward f f and Oath at 
Aue nat polled at this election. 5 | 4 5 | Sodhelp . w motes - | | 
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N a "MS And if any perſon or perſons ſhall refuſe or neglect ta take the oaths reſpectively appointed to be 
1 taken, or, being a Quaker, ſhall refuſe or neglect to make ſuch ſolemn affirmation, as aforeſaid, then, 
poll to be and in every ſuch caſe, the poll or vote of ſuch perſon or perſons, ſo neglecting or refuling, ſhall be, 
rejected. and the ſame is hereby declared to be null and void, and as ſuch ſhall be rejected and diſallowed. 
The oath - 2, And be it further enacted, by the authority aforęſaid, That at all times, from and after the ſaid 


1 Geo. I, firſt day of June, in the year of our Lord 1725, upon every election of ſuch citizen: or citizens, officer 


tobe token, or officers by the liverymen of the ſaid city, and upon every election of ſuch officer or officers at any 


if required, 3 a £1 a 
wardmote of the ſaid city, as aforeſaid, all and every perſon and perſons, having a right to vote or 
poll at ſuch election or W ſhall, before he be admitted to vote or poll thereat (if required by 

any of the candidates, or any two or more of the electors) firſt take the oaths in and by an act made in 
the firſt year of his majeſty's reign, intituled, An act for the e- r of his majeſty's perſon and go- 

vernmeni, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the heirs of the late princeſs Sophia, being Proteſtants, and for ex- 
tinguifhing the hopes of ray prince of Wales, and his open and ſecret abettors, appointed to be taken ; 


or being one of the people called Quakers, ſhall, if required, as aforeſaid, folemnly affirm the effect 


thereof; and if any perſon or perſons ſhall, being required thereunto, as aforeſaid, refuſe or neglect 

to take the ſaid oaths, by the faid act appointed to be taken, or to affirm the effect thereof, as afore- 

| faid ; that then the poll or vote of ſuch perſon or perſons ſo neglecting or refuſing, ſhall be, and the 

Prefiding ſame is hereby declared to be null and void, and as ſuch fhall be rejected and difallowed ; and the preſi- 

ee 1 ding officers at all and every the reſpective elections aforeſaid, and ſuch ſworn clerks as fhall be by 

to adminiſ. them appointed, are hereby reſpectively authorized and impowered to adminiſter the above mentioned 

ter the oaths and affirmations; and if any ſuch preſiding officer or officers, ſworn clerk or clerks, ſhall negle& 

ee or refuſe ſo to do, or ſhall otherwiſe offend in the premiſſes, contrary to the true intent and meaning of 

60l, this act, every ſuch officer and ſworn clerk ſhall, for every ſuch offence, forfeit the ſum of ſixty pounds 

| of lawful money of Great Britain, beſides coſts of ſuit. I | | 

Penalty on. 3. And it is hereby further enacted, That if any perſon or perſons ſhall wilfully, falſly, and cor- 

vines fag ruptly take the ſaid oaths or affirmations, ſet forth and appointed in and by this act, or either of 

oaths, or them, and be thereof lawfully convicted by indictment or information; or if any perſon or perſons 

ſfuboraing, ſhall corruptly procure or ſuborn any other perſon to take the ſaid oaths or affirmations, or either of 

them, whereby he ſhall wilfully and falſly take the ſaid oaths or affirmations, or either of them, and 

the perſon ſo procuring or ſuborning, ſhall be thereof convicted by indictment or information; every 

perſon ſo offending ſhall, for every ſuch offence, incur and ſuffer. fuch penalties, forfeitures, and 
diſabilities, as perſons convicted of wilful and corrupt perjury at the common law are liable-unto. 

4. And to the intent that the poll at every ſuch election may be expeditiouſly and*duly taken, be it 

Preſiding further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That if a poll ſhall be demanded at any of the elections 

„ ed before mentioned, after the ſaid firſt day of June, in the year of our Lord 1425, the prefiding officer 

poll be ge: or officers at ſuch election ſhall begin ſuch poll the day the ſame ſhall be demanded, or the next day 

manded. following at furtheſt, unleſs the ſame ſhall happen on a Sunday, and then on the next day after, and 

| ſhall duly and orderly proceed thereon, from day to day (Sundays excepted) until fuch poll be finiſh- 

When the ed, and ſhall finiſh the poll at elections by the liverymen within ſeven days, excluſive of Sundays; 

828 and the poll at the wardmote within three days B . of Sundays, after the commencing the ſame 

W. reſpectively, and ſhall, upon adjourning the poll on each day, at all and every the elections aforeſaid, 

ſeal up the poll books with the ſeals, and in the preſence of ſuch of the reſpective candidates, or per- 

ſons deputed by them, as ſhall deſire the ſame; and the ſaid poll-book ſhall not be opened again, but 

at the time and place of meeting, in purſu-nce of ſuch adjournment; and after the ſaid poll is finiſhed, 

the ſaid poll-books being ſcaled, as aforeſaid, ſhall within »two days after be publickly opened at 

the place of election, and be duly and truly caſt up; and within two days after fuch caſting up, the 

numbers of the votes or polls for each candidate ſhall be truly, fairly, and publickly declared to the 


Bam: electors, at the place of election, by the officer or officers preſiding at ſuch election; and if a ferutiny 


tiny be de- ſhall, upon ſuch declaration made, be lawfully demanded, the ſame ſhall be granted and proceeded 
manded. upon, and the reſpective candidates ſhall immediately nominate to the preſiding officer or officers at 
Strutineers ſuch elections, any number of perſons qualified to vote at ſuch eled ion, not exceeding ſix, to be 
act to ex- ſerutineers for Ke on behalf of the candidate or candidates on each fide, to whom the prefiding 


dach nge officer or officers at ſuch elections ſhall, within fix days next after ſuch ſcrutiny ſhall be demanded, 


ach fide, \ E 4 : 
upon requeſt, and at the _ of the candidate or candidates, or any the ſcrutineers on his or their 


behalfs, deliver, or cauſe to be delivered to him or them, a true copy, ſigned by ſuch officer or 


Scrutinies officers of the poll taken at ſuch election; and all and every the ſerutinies to be had or taken upon any 
ven to election to be made by the Iiverymen of the faid city, ſhall begin within ten days after the delivery _ 
. Is : | ' 1 . EY F \ 


gin, and 
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866 
the copies of the (aid polls, and be proceeded on day by day (Sundays excepted) and ſhall be fiſhed KY” 
within fifteen days after the commencement of ſuch ſcrutiny ; and thereupon the preſiding officer or nittea on þ 

' officers ſhall, within four days after the finiſhing ſuch ſcrutiny, publickly declare at the place of ſuch eleAion by 
election which of the candidates is or are duly elected, and the number of legal votes for each candi- livelymen. 
date appearing to him or them upon ſuch ſcrutiny; and on the election of any officer or officers at 
the reſpective wardmotes of the ſaid city, if a ſcrutiny be demanded, the candidates or ſcrutineers, - 
nominated on their behalfs reſpectively, ſhall, within ten days next after the receipt of the copy or 
copies of the polls taken at ſuch election, deliver or cauſe to be delivered to the preſiding officer ON Sorutints 

' officers, the names in writing of the ſeveral perſons, who have polled in the ſaid election, againſt on bons 

whoſe votes they ſhall object, with the particular objections againſt each reſpective name; and the at ward- 

preſiding officer or officers thall thereupon, within three days then next following, at the requeſt . and 2 

charges of any candidate or candidates, or the ſcrutineers named on his or their behalfs, deliver or 

cauſe to be delivered to him or them, one or more true copy or copies (ſigned as aforeſaid) of the True copies 

paper containing ſuch names and objeQions, as aforeſaid ; and the ſaid preſiding officer or officers, df ahs ob. 

within ten days then next following (excluſive of Sundays) after having fully heard ſuch of the aN 
candidates, as ſhall deſire the ſame, or ſome perſon. appointed by him or them, touching ſuch objec- Pollen, 
tions, ſhall; at or in the place of election, openly and publickly declare which of the ſaid candidates | 

is or are duly elected, and the number of legal votes for each candidate appearing to him or them | 

upon ſuch ſcrutiny ; and if the ſaid preſiding officer or officers, or any other perſon or perſons, ſhall EP”. 
offend in the premiſles, every ſuch offender ſhall forfeit for every ſuch offence the ſum of two hun- nog, vith 

dred pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, with full coſts of ſuit, over and above all other pe- coſts, 
nalties and forfeitures inflited by any other act or acts of parliament, - JJC | 

5. And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That after any election made; and ſcrutiny A true lit 


YZ = 


taken, as is herein before provided and directed, the preſiding officer or officers at ſuch election and to be given . 


© aa ſhall deliver, under his or their hand or hands, a true lift of the voters by him or them diſ- of the vo3 
allowed upon ſuch ſcrutiny, to any of the candidates, who ſhall, upon the final declaration of the — 
election, as aforeſaid, demand the ſame, within fix days after ſuch demand made, ſuch candidate : 
paying for the ſame: provided always, That no ſuch liſt, as is hereby directed to be given, nor any 
— therein contained, ſhall be admitted to be given in evidence on any adion or occaſion what- 
ever. a | Ws = Wo 

6. And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That the mayor of the city of London for Mayor to 
the time being, upon requeſt to him made by any candidate or candidates, his or their agent or agents, iſlve pre- 
at any election of a citizen or citizens to ſerve in parliament for the ſaid city, or of a mayor, or any cepts to the 
vther officer or officers to be choſen by the liverymen thereof, where a ſcrutiny is demanded and grant | . 2 
ſhall iſſue his precepts as has been uſual, requiring the maſters and wardens of the livery-companies of lifts. | 
the ſaid city reſpectively, to cauſe their clerks forthwith to return to him two true liſts of all the livery- 
men of their reſpective companies; and the ſaid clerks ſhall return ſuch their reſpeRive liſts upon 
vath, within three days after the receipt of any ſuch precepts ; one of which liſts ſo returned, the ſaid 
mayor ſhall, and he is hereby required forthwith to deliver or cauſe to be delivered to the candidate or 
candidates on each ſide at ſuch election, or to his or their agent or agents reſpeRively, 

l And whereas divers controverſies and diſputes have ariſen in the faid city of London, touching the glection of 
right of election of aldermen and common- council men for the reſpe&ive wards of the ſaid city, aldermen 
for quieting all ſuch diſputes and controverſies for the future, it is hereby further enacted by the au- and com- 
thority aforeſaid, That from and after the ſaid firſt day of June, in the year of our Lord 1725, the ol e | 
right of election of aldermen and common-council men, for the ſeveral and reſpective wards of be by fle. 
the ſaid city, ſhall belong and appertain to freemen of the ſaid city of London, being houſholders, men paying 
paying ſcot, as herein after is mentioned and provided, and bearing lot, when required, in their 4g mY 
ſeveral and reſpeCtive wards, and to none other whatſoever; „„ 88 | 

8. Provided nevertheleſs, That the houſes of ſuch houſholders be reſpectively of the true and real and paying 
value of ten pounds a year at the leaſt ; and that ſuch houſholders be reſpectively the ſole occupiers of 7; PerAn. 
ſuch houſes, and have been actually in the poſſeſſion reſpectively of a houſe of ſuch value, in the ward yy 
wherein the election is made, by the ſpace of twelve kalendar months next before ſuch election. 

Provided alſo, and for the better aſcertaining what are the rates and taxes, to which ſuch houſ- The ſcot, - 

holders ought to contribute and pay their ſcot, the ſame are hereby declared and enaQed to be a rate — 
to the church, to the poor; to the ſcavenger, to the orphans, and to the rates in lieu of or for the 
watch and ward, and to ſuch other annual rates, as the citizens of London, inhabiting therein, ſhall 
hereafter be liable unto, other than and except annual aids granted or to be granted by parliament ; 
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Win 11. Provided alſo, That where two perſons, and no more not being partners, ſhall have by the 


3 12. Provided always, That nothing in this act contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, to 


proper of- may be lawful to and for any ſuch perſon or perſons, in caſe he or they ſhall be in any wiſe aggrieved by 


termination mayor and court of aldermen, and the ſaid other perſons, to whom ſuch appeal ſhall be lawfully made 


nal. 


_ 866 | / 
and in caſe any fuch houſholder, within the ſpace aforeſaid, ſhall have been rated and charged, and 
ouſholder 1 i 8 | 0 | 1 : 1 . 0 | 
paying 30s. contributed and paid his ſcot to all the (aid rates or taxes, or thirty ſhillings a year to all, or ſome of 
a Jour Jo ow except as aforeſaid; every ſuch perſon ſhall be deemed and taken to be a perſon paying of 
"ION 10. Provided always that ſuch houſholder, within the fpace aforeſaid, ſhall have been rated or 
charged, and contributed or paid his ſcot, to all and fingular the rates and taxes (other than and ex. 
cept annual aids granted by parliament) whereunto the citizens of London, inhabiting therein, are or 
ſhall be Hable, or ſhall have paid in the whole to the ſaid rates and taxes, or ſome of them, except ag 
Partners in Aforeſaid, thirty ſhillings a year at leaſt: and in caſe any two or more partners carry on a joint trade in 
trade may any ſuch houſe together, and ſhall have been houſtolders of ſuch houſe by ſuch ſpace of time as afore. 
vete, each ſaid; ſuch partners ſhall, paying their fcot in manner aforeſaid, and bearing their reſpective proper 
—_ tots, if required, have votes at the elections aforeſaid; ſo as ſuch houſe, wherein fuch. partners carry 
zent. on their trade, be of the true and real yearly value of as many reſpective ſums ef ten pounds a year, 
computed together, as there are partners. EL ITY J)VTFf!½.. TIRES 299 "100: 


- 


biting the ſpace aforeſaid, ſeverally inhabited in the ſame houſe, ſuch two perſons, ſeverally paying their ſeots, 
fame houle, and bearing their reſpective lots as aforeſaid, ſhall have votes at the elections aforefaid ; fo as ſuch 
2 antes houſe, wherein ſuch two perſons inhabit, be of the true and real yearly value of twenty pounds or 
101. per An. upwards, and that each of the ſaid perſons doth pay the yearly rent of ten pounds at the lcaſt for his 
rent may reſpective part of ſuch houſe, | A Eos Nie | 
—_ ws oblige any perſon or perſons to pa any ſcot, or bear any lot, from the doing of which they are or ſhall 
from ſcot be exempted and diſcharged by act of parliament, charter, or writ of privilege; but that ſuch perſon 
— and perſons, ſo exempted and diſcharged, ſhall and may vote at any election of any alderman, com- 
oe, mon- council man, or other officer, uſually choſen at the wardmotes of the ſaid city, notwithſtanding 
he or they ſhall not have borne fuch lot, or paid ſuch: ſcot, in ſuch manner as he or they ſhould or 
might have done, in caſe this act had not been made, and no otherwile. | 

13. And to the intent that the citizens and inhabitants of London may have a proper remedy and 
relief in caſe they, or any of them, ſhall be aggrieved by any tax, rate, or aſſeſſment, made in or for 
the ſaid city, or by any miſbehaviour of any officer in relation thereto, or to the collecting the-ſame 
Complain- be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for all and 
ants about every perſon and perſons, who, from and after the ſaid firſt day of June in the year of our Eord 172 55 
9 ſhall be aggrieved by any of the aſſeſſments that ſhall or may be made in or for the ſaid city, towards 
8 payment of the rate or tax for the orphans, and alto to the rate or tax in lieu of, or for keeping watch 
mayor and and ward in the ſaid city) or by any breach or negle<t of duty committed by any officer concerning the 
5 ſame, to appeal, in reſpect thereof, to the mayor and court of aldermen of London; and it ſhall and 
cer, any other rate or aſſeſſment, that ſhall be made in or for the ſaid city, or any the wards, precincts, 
pariſhes, or inhabitants cf the ſame, or by any breach or neglect of duty committed by-any officer re- 
whoſe de- lating thereto, to appeal to the proper perſons, unto whom by law ſuch appeal lies; and the ſaid 


hall be f- reſpectively, ſhall and may hear, and finally determine the matter ſo complained of, and correct and 
ſettle the ſaid rates. | | 
Perfons ex. 14+ And it is hereby further enacted, That no perſon er perſons whatſoever, ſhall, from and after 
ctuded from the faid firſt day of June, 1725, have any right or title to vote at any election of a citizen or citizens 
voting. to ferve in parliament for the faid city, or of any 1 or other officer or officers to be choſen by the 
liverymen thereof, who have not been upon the liv 3 by the ſpace of twelve kalendan months before 
ſuch election, and who ſhall not have paid their reſpective livery-fines, or, who having paid the ſame; 
fhall have received ſuch fines back again in part or in all, or ſhall have had any allowance in reſpect 
thereof; and no perſon or perſons whatſoever ſhall have any right to vote at any. election of a citizen 
or citizens to ſerve in parliament, or of any mayor, alderman, or other officer or officers of or fer 
the ſaid city, or any the wards or pres incts thereof, who have. at any time, within the ſpace of two 
years next before ſuch election or elections, requeſted to be, and accordingly have been diſcharged 
from paying to the rates and taxes, to which the citizens of London, inhabiting therein, are or ſhall 
be liable, as aforeſaid, or any of them, or have, within the time aforeſaid, had or received any alms. 


whatſoever ;, and the vote of every ſuch perſon ſhall be void. =— 
| | FFI; 1-5. Abs 
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I. And to the intent that a final end may be put to all diſputes between the mayor and aldermen Leg 
and the commons of the common- council of the ſaid city, touching the making or paſſing of acts, . 
orders, or ordinances in common-council, and that no act, order, or ordinance, may for the future | 
be made or paſſed in common- council, without the full conſent of the repreſentative boch of the ſaid Mayor and 

city, according to the ancient conſtitution, of the ſame ; be it enacted by the authority aforeſaid, e to 
That no act, order, or ordinance whatſoever, at any time, from and after the ſaid firſt day of June, 2 "0 
17257 ſhall be made or paſſed in the common- council of the ſaid city, without the aſſent of the mayor paſſing acts, 
and aldermen preſent at ſuch common: council, or the major part of them, nor without the aſſent of f dale 
the commons preſent at ſuch common council, or the major part of them*. 8 nag eee 

16. Provided always, That nothing in this at contained ſhall extend, or be conſtrued to extend, Exception. 
to any election, nomination, or appointment in common- council, of any common-ſerjeant, town- 
clerk, judges of the ſheriffs court, coroner, common, cryer, commiſſioners of ſewers, garbler, and 
the governor and aſſiſtants of London of the new plantation of Ulſter in Ireland; but that the elec- 
tion, nomination, or appointment of all or any of the ſaid officers ſhall and may, from and after the 
ſaid firſt day of June, 1725, be made by the mayor, aldermen, and commons in common-countil 
bpm or the major part of them; any thing in this act contained to the contrary thereof notwith- 

17. And to the intent that perſons of wealth and ability, who exerciſe the buſineſs of merchandize, 

and other laudable employments, within the ſaid city, may not be diſcouraged from becoming free of 

the ſame, by reaſon of the cuſtom reſtraining the citizens and freemen thereof from diſpoſing of their 

perſonal eſtates by their Taft wills and teſtaments; be it further enaged by the authority aforeſaid, 

That it ſhall and may be lawful to and for all and every perſon and perſons, who ſhall, at any time þ,..,., 

from and after the faid firſt day of June, 1725, be made, or become free of the ſaid city, and alſo to made after t 

and for all and every perſon and perfons, who are already free of the ſaid city, and on the ſaid r 

firſt day of June, ſhall be unmarried, and not have iſſue by any former marriage, to give, deviſe, 6 
will, and diſpoſe of his and their perſonal eſtate and eſtates, to ſuch perſon and perſons, and to ſuch perſonal eſ- 

uſe and uſes, as he or they ſhall think fit; any cuſtom-or uſage of or in the fail city, or any by-law h 8 
1 * made or obſerved within the ſame, to the contrary thereof in any wiſe notwith- * 

18. Provided nevertheleſs, That in caſe any perſon, who ſhall at any time or times, from and Exception. 
after the ſaid firſt day of June, 1725, become free of the ſaid city, and any perſon or perſons, who 
are already free of the ſaid city, and on the ſaid firſt day of June, 1725, ſhall be unmarried, and not 
have iſſue by any former marriage, hath agreed or ſhall agree, by any writing under his hand, upon 
or in conſideration of his marriage, or otherwiſe, that his perſonal eſtate ſhall be ſubject to, or be 
diſtributed or diſtributable, was, 5 to the cuſtom of the city of London; or in caſe any perſon ſo 

free, or becoming free as aforeſaid, ſhall die inteſtate; in every ſuch caſe, the perſonal eſtate of ſuch 
perſon ſo making ſuch agreement, or ſo dying inteftate, ſhall be ſubject to, and be diſtributed or dif- 
tributable Sean to the cuſtom of the ſaid city; any thing herein contained to the contrary in any 
wiſe notwithſtanding. 1 5 5 
19. And it is 1 further enacted, That there ſhall from and after the ſaid firſt day of June, Words to 
1725, be omitted and left out of the oath of a freeman of the ſaid city, the words following, that is to be omitted 
ſay [ Te ſhall know no foreigner to buy or 2 any merchandize with any other foreigner within the city, or the f Pe oath 
franchiſe thereof; but ye ſhall warn the chamberlain therebf, ur ſome minifter of the chamber] and alſo theſe "Sp 
words following, that is to ſay [ Te. ſhall 7mplead or ſue no freeman out of the city, whilſt ye may have right 
and law within the ſame city] and after theſe words | Ye ſhall take no apprentice] the words immediately fol- 
lowing ſhall alſo be omitted, that is to ſay [but 0 he be free: born, that is to ſay, no bondſman's ſon, nor 
2 o any alien] and for [no] and inſtead thereof theſe words | for any] ſhall be inſerted in the 
1aid oath, | n | | | | 
20. And be it further enaQed by the authority aforeſaid, That all and every the forſeitures hereby 
enacted or inflicted, ſhall be diſtributed in manner following; that is to ſay, one third part thereof to Forfeiturcs - 
the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; one other third part thereof, to the chamberlain of the ſaid city, how to be 
to the uſe of the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the ſaid city; and the remaining third part din ibutedt 
thereof, to him or them that will ſue for the ſame, within' fix kalender months next after the ſame 
mall be incurred; to be recovered by action of debt, bill, plaint, or information, in any of his ma- 
. courts of record at Weſtminſter; wherein no eſſoĩgn, privilege, protection, or wager of law, 
Hall be allowed, nor any more than one imparlance. © Fai To 17 | 
| 137] | r 8 2 BE, 21. And 


» This-claufe was repealed by 19 Geo. 8 | - | : | 


a> 
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— 2171. And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that this act ſhall in all courts and places 
publick act. be deemed and taken to be a publick act, and ſhall be judicially taken notice of as ſuch by all judges, 


Juſtices, and courts whatſoever, without ſpecially pleading the ſame, 


W 


Charter of GROROG II. conſtituting all the- Aldermen of the City of London, 
| | Juſtices of the Peace. +.» (Seep. 346.) 


 FNEORGE the ſecond, by the grace of God, of Great-Britain, France and Ireland, king, de- 
AF fender of the faith, and ſo forth. To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall come greeting: Whereas 
our royal predeceſſor king Charles the firſt, late king of England, by his letters patent under the 
great ſeal of England, bearing date at Weſtminſter, the eighteenth day of October, in the fourteenth 
or of his reign, did give and grant unto the mayor and; commonalty and citizens of the city of 


ndon, and their ſucceſſors, amongſt other things, that the then 1 60 and recorder of the ſaid 


. and the mayor and recorder of the ſaid city for the time being; and as well thoſe aldermen who 
ore that time had ſuſtained and had borne, as thofe aldermen who thereafteg ſhould have ſuſtained 
and borne, the charge and office of mayoralty of the ſaid city, although they ſhould ceaſe from the 
. mayoralty or ſhould be diſmiſſed therefrom, ſo long as they ſhould remain aldermen. there ; and the 
three ſenior aldermen of the ſaid city, for the time being, who ſhould have been longeſt in the office of 
aldermanſhip, and had not before {tained and borne the charge and office of mayoralty of that city 
for ever, ſhould be all and oy of them a juſtice and juſtices, _ to preſerve and keep the peace of the 
faid king, his heirs and ſucceſſors, within the ſaid city of London and liberties of the fame, and 
appointed the ſaid lord mayor and recorder, for the time being, to be of the Quorum. And whereas 

our royal predeceſſors, king William and queen Mary, by certain other letters patent, under their 
reat ſeal of England, bearing date, at Weſtminſter, the eight-and-twentieth day of July, in the 
ourth year of their reign, reciting the ſaid former letters patent of king Charles the firſt, and re- 
citing alſo, that the ſaid mayor and aldermen, by their humble petition, had repreſented to their 
mazjeſties, that the number of juſtices of the peace conſtituted within the ſaid city, by the ſaid letters 
patent of king Charles the firſt, were ſo few, that by reaſon thereof, it frequently happened that 
Juſtice could not be adminiſtered within the ſaid city with ſo much expedition, ſo commodiouſly, and 
in ſuch a manner as might be moſt expedient for their ſaid late majeſties ſervice, and the utility of their 
ſubjects; their ſaid late majeſties, therefore, by their ſaid recited letters patent, did grant to the ſaid 
mayor and commonalty, and citizens of the city of London, and their ſueceſſors, that fix other 
aldermen of the ſaid city for the time being, who then were, or for the future. ſhould be next in the 
office of aldermanſhip to the three ſenior aldermen mentioned and conſtituted juſtices of the peace in 
the ſaid firſt- mentioned charter, and who then had borne, and thereafter ſhould have borne the office 
of ſheriff of the ſaid city, beſides and beyond the three ſenior aldermen, as aforeſaid, ſhould. for ever, 
_ thereafter, be juſtices of the peace, within the ſaid city of London, and liberties thereof; and theſe 

fix aldermen, with, the mayor and recorder, for the time being, a, well as thoſe aldermen who had 

borne the office of mayoralty, and the aforeſaid three ſenior aldermen, or any four of them, whereof 
the ſaid mayor or recorder for the time being to be one, are, by the ſaid Iaſt-recited letters patent 
conſtituted juſtices of the prac for the ſaid cy and liberties, with the ſame powers as are granted to 
the juſtices of the peace of any county of this kingdom, as by the ſaid ſeveral recited letters patent, 
(amongſt divers other matters and things therein contained, relation being thereto reſpectively had) 
may more fully and at large appear: And whereag the lord- mayor and aldermen of the ſaid city of 
London have, by their petition, humbly repreſented unto us, that, fince the granting the ſaid laſt- 
mentioned letters patent, the duties of the juſtices of the peace, within the faid city and liberties, 
are, by many acts of parliament, very much increaſed, ſo that the petitioners, who are conſtituted 
juſtices by the ſaid charter, have, for the more ſpeedy and effectual execution of juſtice, agreed amongſt 
themſelves, to ſit daily by turns, in the Guildhall of the faid city, for the publick adminiſtration of 
juſtice ; and that the petitioners moſt humbly conceive it will be for the publick utility of all our 
ſubjects, within the ſaid city and liberties, and that juſtice may ſtill be more commodiouſly and expe- 
 ditiouſly adminiſtered, if the preſent number of juſtices of the peace, within the ſaid city of London 
and liberties thereof, was increaſed : And the petitioners further repreſent, that the lord-mayor and 
recorder being the only juſtices of the Quorum, if by ſickneſs, or other unavoidable accident, it 


| ſhould happen that neither may be able to attend the ſeſſion, great inconveniencies may ariſe ; the 
J | Petitioners, 


/ 


\t 
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petitioners, therefore, have humbly beſought us to grant to our good ſubjects, the mayor and com- WR 
monalty, and citizens of the ſaid city, that, for the future, the mayor, recorder, and all the alder- 
men of the ſaid city, for the time being, may be juſtices of the peace for the ſaid city of London and 
liberties thereof; and that all thoſe aldermen for the time being, who ſhall have borne and ſuſtained 
the office of mayoralty of the ſaid city, may be of the Quorum, as well as the mayor and recorder: 
We, being willing to gratify the petitioners in their requeſt; know ye, therefore, that we, of our 
ſpecial grace, certain knowledge and meer motion, have given, granted, and by theſe preſents, for 
us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, do give, and grant, to the mayor and commonalty .of the city of Lon- 
don, and their ſucceſſors, that the mayor, recorder, and all the aldermen of the ſaid city of London, Mayor, re- 
for the time being, and every of them, be for ever hereafter a juſtice and juſtices of the peace, of us, <9rder and 
our heirs and ſucceſſors, within the ſaid city of London and liberties thereof: And we do, by theſe 3 
reſents, for us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, conſtitute, make, and ordain the mayor, recorder, and all made ju- 
the aldermen of the ſaid city of London, for the time being, and every of - SHY or any four of tices of the 
them, (of whom the mayor and recorder, or any one of the aldermen who have ſuſtained the office peace. 
of mayoralty, for the time being, we will ſhall be always one) juſtices of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, 
within the faid city of London and liberties thereof, to keep, and cauſe to be kept all and ſingular 
ſtatutes and ordinances, in all their articles made, and to be made, for the preſervation of the peace 
of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and for the peaceable ruling and governing the people of us, our heirs 
and ſucceſſors, as well within the ſaid city as the liberties thereof, according to the form and effect of 
the ſame; and to correct and puniſh, in the manner preſcribed by thoſe Bates and ordinances all 
ſuch perfons who ſhall be found offending, within the ſaid city and liberties thereof, againſt the form 
and effect of the ſame ſtatutes and ordinances, or any, or either of them; and to demand ſuch ſuffi- 
cient ſecurity for the peace, or good behaviour towards us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, and all the fab- 
jets of us, our heirs and ſucceſfors, of all ſuch perſons who ſhall ſend threatenings to any ſubject, 
or ſubjects, of us, our heirs or ſucceſſors, concerning their bodies, or the burning their houſes; and 
if they ſhall refuſe to find ſuch ſecurity, then to cauſe them to be ſafely kept in our gaol of Newgate, 
or in any other priſon of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, in our ſaid city of London, until they ſhall. 
have found ſuch ſecurity ; and to do and perform all and ſingular other matters and things, which. 
any juſtices or keepers of the peace, of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, within any county of that part 
of our kingdom of Great-Britain, called England, may, can, or ought to do, and perform, by vir- 
tue of any ſtatutes and ordinances of this part of our kingdom of Great-Britain, called England, or 
by virtue of any commiſſion of us, our heirs and ſucceſſors, to preſerve the peace in any ſuch county. 


f 


ln witneſs whereof we have cauſed theſe our letters to be made patent. | | Ct 
Witneſſes, John, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and other guardians and juſtices of the kingdom, at 
Weſtminſter, the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt, in the fifteenth year of our reign. . 


No. LV. 


An Act for repealing all former Acts, Orders and Ordinances, touching the 
Nomination and Election of Sheriffs of the City of London and County of 
Middleſex, and for regulating and enforcing ſuch Nominations and Elections 
for the future. „ 


THEREAS from time immemorial there have been, and of right ought to be, two ſheriffs Preamble. 
of this city, which faid two ſheriffs, during all the time aforeſaid, have conſtituted, and of ö 
right ought to conſtitute, one Sheriff of the county of Middleſex : | 3 
And whereas the ſheriffwick of this. city, and the ſheriffwick of the ſaid county of Middleſex have, 
from time immemorial, belonged, and do of right kelong, to the mayor and commonalty and citizens 
of the city of London: + | 155 3 
And whereas the ſeveral acts, orders and ordinances heretofore made and paſſed in this city, touch- 
ing the choice of election of perſons to the offices of ſheriffalty of this city and county of Middleſex, 
and for compelling the perſons ſo choſen, or elected, to accept and ſerve the ſaid offices, have hitherto 
proved ineffectual ta anſwer the ſeveral purpoſes in and by ſuch acts, orders and ordinances expreſ- 
fed or intended: . has | | ow bears 
For remedy thereof, be i enacted, and it is hereby. enacted and ordained by the right honaurable Form: 
the lord-mayor, the right worſhipful. th: aldermen, and the commons of this city, in this prefent *pealees 
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power to 


W common council aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, that all and ney the ſaid acts, orden 


and ordinances, ſo far as the ſame relate to. the ſaid offices of ſheriffalty, ſhall from henceforth be, 
and the ſame are hereby repealed, annulled, and made utterly void and of none effect. 
Who to And it is hereby further enacted, that the right of electing perſons to the ſaid offices of ſherifal: 


In, pon ſhall be, and the ſame is hereby veſted in the liverymen of the ſeveral companies of this city, to be 


what to b 
Cb that the general day of election of perſons to the ſaid offices ſhall be, yearly, the twenty-fourth day 


8 of June, unleſs the ſame ſhall happen to be Sunday; in which caſe, the ſaid election ſhall be on the 
+ day then next following. | | 

In what in. Provided always, that whenſoever it ſhall happen, that any perſon or perſons elected to the ſaid 

CET offices of ſheriffalty, ſhall in any inſtance refuſe or neglect to conform to this act, or ſhall depart this 

on other life, or be lawfully removed or diſcharged from the ſaid offices, or from his or their reſpective election 

day,  thereunto; or that upon any other occaſion whatſoever, there ſhall be juſt cauſe to proceed to a new 
election; then, and in every ſuch caſe, it ſhall and may be lawful, to and for the liverymen of the 
ſaid ſeveral companies of this 18 duly aſſembled as aforeſaid, to proceed to, and make ſuch new 
election at ſuch day and time as by the court of lord- mayor and aldermen of this city for the time 
being ſhall be ordered or appointed. . 1 To 

When per- And it is hereby further ordained, that every perſon who ſhall hereafter be elected to the ſaid offices 


ſons _—_ of ſheriffalty upon the ſaid general election day, or at any other time between the ſaid general election 


and h 
do © hold in the ſaid offices, ſhall take the ſame upon him on the vigil of St. Michael the Archangel next fol- 


the office, lowing his ſaid election, and ſhall hold the ſame for and during the ſpace of one whole year from 
thence next enſuing ; and that every perſon who ſhall be elected to the Paid offices on the ſaid twenty- 
ſecond day of September, or at any time between the ſaid twenty ſecond and twenty-eighth days of 
September, or upon a vacancy happening in the ſaid offices, or when the ſheriffs of this city and 

ny of Middleſex for the time being, or either of them, ſhall hold over, as is herein after men- 

tioned and provided, ſhall take the ſaid offices upon him on the ſeventh day next after notice of his 
faid election, and ſhall hold the ſame until the ſwearing in of the new ſheriffs upon the vigil of St. 
Michael the Archangel next following the day of his taking the ſaid offices upon him as aforeſaid. 

ta what in · Provided always, and it is hereby further ordained, that if, upon any future vigil of St. Michael the 

res tw Archangel, it ſhall happen, that neither of the perſons elected to the ſaid offices of ſheriffalty, ſhall 

ered wget appear in the Guildhall aforeſaid, and take the ſaid offices upon him, then, and in every ſuch caſe, 
both the then ſheriffs ſhall hold over and continue in the faid offices until ſome other perſons ſhall be 
duly elected and ſworn into the fame in their ſtead; and if upon any ſuch vigil it happen, that 
only one of the perſons elected to the ſaid offices, ſhall fo appear and take the ſaid offices upon him, 
then, and in every ſuch laſt mentioned caſe, the junior in office of the then ſheriffs ſhall hold over 
and continue in the ſaid offices, until ſome other perſon ſhall be duly elected and ſworn into the ſame 


in his ſtead. | EXITS | | 

In what or- Provided alſo, and it is further ordained, that from henceforth, at every aſſembly for the election 
= the al- of a perſon or perſons to the ſaid offices of ſheriffalty, every alderman of this city who ſhall not have 
eager vg actually ſerved the ſame, ſhall according to his ſeniority in the ſaid court of lord mayor and aldermen, 
and take and before any commoner of this city, be publickly put in nomination for the ſaid offices; and every 
place, alderman of this city, who ſhall be elected to the ſaid offices, ſhall therein take place according to 
| his ſeniority in the ſaid court, and have precedence of every commoner of this court. 4 
And that from henceforth for ever, it ſhall and may be lawful, to and for the lord- mayor of this 

lord- mayor city for the time being, at ſuch time or times as he fall think proper, between the fourteenth day 


to nominate of April and the fourteenth day of June in every year, to nominate, in the ſaid court of lord-mayor 


perſons, and and aldermen of this city, one or more fit and able perſon or perſons (not exceeding the number of 


how th / 
ban be put nine perſons in the whole) being free of this city, to be publickly put in nomination for the ſaid 


3 offices of ſheriffalty, to the liverymen of the ſeveral companies of this city, to be thereafter in 


the common-hall aforeſaid aſſembled for the election of a perſon or perſons to the ſaid offices; and the 

on or perſons ſo nominated by any lord-mayor of this city, ſhall at every ſuch aſſembly of the ſaid 
iverymen, after his and their reſpective nominations by the lord-mayor as aforeſaid, be publickly put 
in nomination for the ſaid offices, before any other commoner of this asf and in the ſame order as 
he or they ſhall ſtarid nominated by bad aromas, until he or they ſhall reſpectively have been duly 


” elected to the faid offices, or ſhall have been duly: diſcharged of and from ſuch nomination, in ſuch 
| Provided 


Manner as is herein after mentioned. 


for that purpoſe from time to time aſſembled in the common-hall of the Guildhall of this city, and 


day and the twenty- ſecond day of September in the ſame year, when there ſhall be no actual vacancy 
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Provided always, that if any perſon ſo nominated ſhall, within fix days after notice thereof, pay N 
to the chamberlain of this city for the time being, the ſum of four hundred pounds of lawful money to E 
of Great-Britain, for the uſes herein after mentioned, and twenty marks towards the maintenance of to diſcharge 
the ſeveral miniſters of the ſeveral priſons within this city, together with the uſual fees, every ſuch reer * 
erſon ſhall be for ever exempted and diſcharged from ſuch nomination, and from ſerving the ſaid the lord 
offices of ſheriffalty, unleſs he ſhall afterwards take upon him the office of an alderman of this City, mayor. 
in which cafe he ſhal} be liable to be elected to the (aid offices of ſheriffalty. ESE 

And it is further ordained, that at every aſſembly for the election of one or more perſon or perſons In what er- 
to the ſaid offices of ſheriffalty, all, and every ſuch perſon and perſons being free of this city, and der perſons 
then not exempted'or diſcharged from the ſaid offices; as ſhall then and there be for that purpoſe nomi- 8 | 
nated by any two or more of the ſaid liverymen then and there preſent, and having a right of voting liverymen 
at ſuch election, ſhall be publickly put in nomination for the ſaid offices, next after ſuch perſon or do be put up. 

rſons as ſhall have been ſo nominated for the ſaid offices by any lord-mayor of this city, and ſhall 
not then have been diſcharged from ſuch nomination (if any ſuch ſhall then be;) or in default of 
ſuch perſon or perſons laſt mentioned, then next after ſuch. of the aldermen of this city as ſha'l not 
have ſerved the ſaid offices, er "By 01 5 a „ Eo 

And it is further ordained, that no freeman of this city ſhall be diſcharged from ſuch election or In what 
nomination for inſufficiency of wealth, unleſs he ſhall and do voluntarily take his corporal oath, before caſes, by 
the ſaid court of ſord-mayor and aldermen, that he then is not of the value of fifteen thouſand pounds, 3 roo 
in lands, goods, and ſeparate debts: and alſo unleſs fix other citizens, freemen of this city, to be ſons to be 
brought by him, and being men of good credit and reputation, ſuch as the ſaid court ſhall approve of, excuſed for 
thall and do likewiſe, before the ſame court, voluntarily teſtify, upon their corporal oaths, that in their io pre 
conſciences they believe the ſaid perſon ſo elected by the faid liverymen, or ſo nominated by tho lord- wealth, 
mayor (as the caſe ſhall happen to be) hath depoſed and ſworn truly concerning his value as aforeſaid. - 

Provided always, that every perſon who ſhall be elected to the ſaid offices of ſheriffalty upon the ſaid In what 
general election day, as any other time between the ſaid general election day and the fourteenth of 33 
deptember in the fame year, when there ſhall be no actual vacancy in the ſaid offices, ſhall perſonally 2 8 
appear before the ſaid court of lord- mayor and aldermen in the inner chamber of the Guildhall afore- give bond, 
faid, at the firſt court there to be holden next after notice of his election, unleſs ſuch reaſonable excuſe *. che for- 
ſhall then and there be offered on his behalf, as the ſaid court ſhall allow, and in caſe of ſuch excuſe cafe f mi 
allowed, then at ſuch other ſubſequent court or courts as the ſaid court ſhall appoint, and ſhall then fault. 
and there become bound to the chamberlain of this city for the time being, his executors and admi- 
niſtrators, by his bond or obligation, in the penal ſum of one thouſand pounds; with condition there 
underwritten, or thereupon endorſed, that if he ſhall perſonally appear on the vigil of St. Michael. 
the Archangel then next following, between the hours of weve” of the clock at noon, and three of 
the clock in the afternoon, in the publick aſſembly in the ſaid Guildhall, in the place where the court 
of huſtings is uſually holden, and then and there, in the preſence of the lord - mayor of this city for 
the time being, and two of the aldermen of this city for the time being, or in caſe of the abſence of the 
lord-mayor, then in the preſence of four of the aldermen of this city for the time being, take the oath 
of office there uſually taken by the ſheriffs of this city and county of Middleſex, then the ſaid bond 
or obligation ſhall be void; upon pain that every perſon ſo elected, who ſhall not appear and become 
bound as aforeſaid, ſhall (if any alderman of this city, or a commoner previouſly nominated by the 
lord-mayor of this city, as aforeſaid) forfeit and pay to the uſes herein after mentioned, the ſum of 
ſix en pounds of lawful money of Great-Britam; or, if he ſhall not then be an alderman of 
this city, or a commoner fo previouſly nominated by the lord- mayor of this city, the ſum of four 
hundred pounds of like lawful money. | 5 11 | 

Provided alſo, that if any freeman of this city who ſhall be duly elected to the faid offices of ſEeriff- Penalties 
alty, upon the ſaid fourteenth day of September, or at any other time between the ſaid fourteenth and a perſons: 
twenty-ſecond days of September in the fame year, when there ſhall be no actual vacancy in the ſaid 8 
offices, and ſhall have fix days notice thereof as aforeſaid, ſhall not appear on the vigil of St. Michael between the 
the Archangel next after ſuch notice, between the hours of twelve of the clock at noon, and three 74th and: 
of the clock in the afternoon, in the publick aſſembly in the Guildhall aforeſaid, in the place where ae Ser- 
the ſaid court of huſtings is uſually holden, and then and there, in the preſence of the lord-mayor of when no 
this city for the time being, and two of the aldermen of this city for the time being, or in caſe of the vacancy, 
abſence of the lord-mayor, then in the preſence of four of the aldermen of this city for the time kan 3 
being, take the oath of office there uſually taken by the ſheriffs of this city and county of Middleſex, ſaid offices 


then, and in every ſuch caſe, ſuch perſon ſhall (if an alderman of thus city, or a. commoner mene in time 
| * 1 : | nominat 
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eligible to the ſaid offices,a ſecond time, any thing herein before contained to the contrary thereof inn 


any wiſe notwithſtanding. 


No. LVI. _ 


Subſtance of the Act of Common Council paſſed in 17 50, for licenſing Foreign- 


; ers to work in the City of London. FFT 4 [See P» 370.] 


rA, after the firſt day of December next, the court of lord-mayor and aldermen may grant 
La licence to a free maſter, who has uſed his beſt endeayours, and cannot procure a ſufficient. 


number of fit and able free journeymen to carry on his buſineſs, to employ ſuch a number of foreign- 

ers, for or during ſuch time or times; and under ſuch reſtrictions, as to the ſaid court ſhall ſeem fit and: 

neceſſary. e ere e e 2 
That on any Tueſday, on which no court of lord- mayor and aldermen ſhall be holden, the power 


above- mentioned, ſo as the ſame do not exceed the ſpace, of ſix weeks, ſhall. be veſted in the lord-- 


mayor for the time being. | 


— 


That no licence ſhall. be granted, by virtue of this act, to any freeman to emplo any foreigner, 
ar months next 


unleſs he has one apprentice at leaſt, or has had one apprentice within twelve cal 
before his application for ſu: h. licence. ae ores F 5 | 4. 

That no freeman ſhall be enabled to employ any foreigner by virtue of this licence, until he has 
regiſtered the chriſtian and ſurnames, and place of abode of the ſaid foreigner, and in what buſineſs. 
he is to be employed, with the town-clerk of this city for the time being, who is to enter the ſame in 
a book to be kept for that purpoſe, he being paid two ſhillings and ſix. pence for every licence ſo to be 
regiſtered; which book any freeman of this city ſhall have liberty to inſpect gratis, every day between. 
twelve o'clock at noon and two in the afternoon, (Sundays excepted;) and if any perſon regiſtered 
by virtue of this licence ſhall leave his maſter's ſervice, or be diſcharged: the ſame, the town clerk is, 


upon application, to inſert and enter in the licence and regiſter another perſon's name, in the room of: 


the perſon diſcharged, for the remaining term of the licence, without any fee. | 
That the court of lord-mayor and aldermen have a power. to revoke, or call in any licence, though: 


the time limited therein be not expire. 


ha. 
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E HOUGH the author was not fortunate enough to meet with the following ſcarce and 

intereſting little tract in proper time to be referred to under the year when it was pub- 
liſhed; yet as ſome inquiries have lately been made into the rights of the corporation over the cit 
hoſpitals *, it is =—_ the original regulations framed by the city legiſlature for their government will 
prove acceptable. They follow verbatim. "OO 0 | 


The Order of the Hypitals of K. Henry the VIII and . Edward the Vitb, vis. St. Bartholomew's, 
Cbriſrs, Bridewell, St. S's. By the Maier, Cominaltie, and Citizens of London, Governours of 
the Poſſeſſions, Revenues and Gods of the ſaid Hoſpitalls, 1557. | | 


OFFLEY MAIOR, Marti: viceſſms Octave die Septembris Anne Phil. et 


A T this court, it was agreed that all the ſeveral articles and ordinances hereafter mentioned, and 
expreſſed, and openly read to the court here this day concerning the governance and ordering from 
henceforth of the houſe of the poore in Weſt Smithfeild and the hoſpitalls of this city, lately deviſed 
by Sr Martin Bowes, and Sr Rowland Hill knights, and diverſe other of my maſters th* aldermen, 
and the commoners of this city, being governours and ſurveyors at this preſent of the faid houſes, and 
of all the lands and other revenues of the ſame whatſoever, ſhall be entred of record, and from hence- 

forth be put in due execution from time to time, according to the true meaning of the ſame. 

| N 00D FELLO WI. 


The Ordinances and Rules for the Governors of the Hoſpitalls in the Citie of London. To be Redd in every 
e the ſaid Hoſpitalls at a full Courte once every Quarter, either xiiii Days before, or after the 
- WHEREAS the moſt excellent and worthy princes our late ſovereigne lordes kinge Henry 
the VIIIth and king Edward the VIth of their bountifull benignitie and charitable devotion towardes 
the ſuccour and ſuſtentation of the poor in this citie, have geven and graunted by their lettres patents, 
with indentures of covenants and handes to the ſaid princes and their ſucceſſors by the city made for 
performation thereof, to the maior and cominaltye citizens of this ſaid citie, aſwell iiii ſeveral hoſpi- 
tals, (that is to ſay) by king Henry the VIIIth, one hoſpitall called St. Bartholmewes the Little, and 
by kinge Edward the VIth, iii other hoſpitalls, called Chriſt's hoſpitall, Bridewell place, and 
St. Thomas hoſpital ; as alſo certain lands and tenements; towards the reliefe and maintenance of 
ſuche poor as there are releved, and have alſo by their kingly prerogative, graunted unto the maior 
and cominaltie, for the better government of the ſame amongſt other things in the ſaid lettres patents, 
authority and power to ele& and chuſe governours and officers, and alſo to make and conſtitute good 
and holſome ordinances for godlie maintenance thereof, by vertue of the whiche lettres patents we the 
ſaid maior and cominaltie have made and ordained theſe rules and ordinances in maner and forme 


followinge. 


Firft, how manye Governours ſhal be elected; the maner of their Election; and how they 
Hal be divided, and of their Continuance., 1 


THE number of perſons that ſhal governe the ſaid iiii hoſpitalls before mentioned ſhall be 
Ixvi at the leaſte, and xiiii of them to be aldermen (that is to ſay) vi grave clokes and 
viii callabre, with lii grave commoners, citizens and freemen of the ſaid citie, whereof iiii to 
be ſkriveners, at the leaſte; to th' intent that in every houſe may be one or moe, as neede ſhall 
require. And ii of the aldermen of the auncients graye clokes to be governours generall of all the 
ſaid 1111 hoſpitals ; the ſenior of thoſe twaine to = comptroler, 1 the other ſurveior; and other 
xii aldermen and lii commoners ſhal be devided equaly to the ſaid iiii houſes (that is to ſaye) for 
every houſe xvi perſons at the leaſt, to wit, iii aldermen, whereof one ſhal be a gray cloke, who 
ſhal be their preſident, and xiii commoners whereof one ſhal be their treaſurer. 2 

ä n 


® Fig. Book I, p. 126, 383, 439» + Town clerk. 


And yearly, upon the day of St. Matthew th' apoſtell, at a general court to be houlden in Chriſte . 

-hoſpital, or elf in ſome other convenient place, by the ſaid governours or the moſt part of them, ſhal 

be elected and choſen new ry to govern the ſaid Foſpitalls for ii years then next enſuinge 
from the feaſt of St. Michaell the Archangell; and none to remain above ii yeares, except reſonable 
conſideration and by conſent of the Neatel number of the ſaid general courte. 1 | 5 

And if it happen any of the ſaid governors do dye within the year (as God defend) being under the 
degre of an alderman, or the threſurer (the governors of Saint Bartholmews hoſpitall being excepted) 
the governors of the ſaid hoſpitall in the ſaid howſe where he ſerved, ſhal at the fartheſt within one 
moneth after his deceaſe, at a full court, then and there ele& and chuſe one other commoner in the 
place of him ſo deceaſed, But if it happen that either the comptroler, or ſurveyor generall, or any 
of the aldermen or threſorers of the ſaid hoſpitall, (except before excepted) ſhall happen to die (as God 
defend) then ata generall courte to be holden in Chriſtes hoſpitall or els where as before, within x 
dayes at the fartheſt after the deceaſe, then 'and there ſhall by them be choſen one other or more in the 
place or places of him or them ſo deceaſed, and as often as it ſhall happen. ee SEEN 

At which general courte being kept on St. Matthews daye, there ſhall alſo. be choſen for auditors 
generall of the accompts of all the ſaid houſes, xvi perſons, 1111 of every houſe, to wit an alder- 
man and iii commoners, and the aldermen to be the ancients of ſuch as have not. been major, to 
audite as well the threſorer and renters accompts, as alſo the accompts of all other officers in any wiſe 
accomptable to the ſaid hoſpitalls. _ ä | C3 lo | FE 9 1 

The election being thus finiſned; then ſhall be called in before the ſaid courte, all the bedells, 
who ſhall deliver up their ſtaves and depart the howſe, that the opinion of the court may be ha rde 
touchinge the doing of their duties. To the entent, yf any of them be faulty, that he or they may 
be rebuked or diſmiſſed, at the diſcretion of the ſaid court, and thereupon to deliver unto ſuche as then 
remayne, their ſtaves and again aſtabliſhe them. „ 

And for the better order and redines in the general election; the governours of every houſe, xx 
daies before the ſaid day of election, at a courte to be holden in every of the ſaid hoſpitals, ſhall then 
and there confere together, and nominate and put in writing the names of ſuche number of grave citizens, 

as by their diſcretion ſhal be thought mete to ſuccede in the places of ſuch as have remained there full 
time. To the intent, that out of the ſaid number ſoe nominated, ſuch of them as ſhall by the. faid 
8 court be thought meete, may ſuccede and be governors for ii yeares then next. 
enſuinge. | — 

And the ſame election, aſwell made upon St. Mathews daye, as at any other time after within the 
yeare, at a generall courte or otherwiſe in any of the ſaid hoſpitalls, the ſame ſhall be preſented in 
writinge to the lord maior and courte of aldermen in the guild hall, at the next court there holden. 
after the ſaid daye of election, by them to be ratified and confirmed, or els to be reformed according to 
the appointment of the ſaid court of aldermen. _ 3 „ 

And within viii dayes at the fartheſt next after the confirmation of the ſaid election generall by 
the lord maior and court of aldermen, the threſorer of every houſe ſhall cauſe a court to be warned, 
and call thereunto all their governors both aldermen and commoners, as well the ould remaininge as 
alſo thoſe that be new elected; and every man to take his place accordinge to the degree of the com- 
panie whereof he is free; except he be ſuch a one as have borne the office of an alderman, or ſhrieffe, 
or hath fined for the ſame, who ſhall take place between the aldermen and the threſorer; then ſhall: 
the clerke read the general charge of every governor as followeth. 


The Charge of every Governor in generall, 


' WHEREAS upon St. Mathews day laſt paſt, at a general court, your worſhips now here pre- 
ſent were then elected governours of this ſaid hoſpital for the ii yeares next enſuinge from the feaſt - 
of St. Michaell tharchangell, to ſuccede in the places of ſuche as be departed, according to the confir- 
mation and ratification of the lord maior and court of aldermen in that behalfe; your charge ſhall be 
in this government, that every of you endeayour your ſelves with all your wiſdomes and powers faith- 
fullie and diligently to ſerve in this vocation and calling; which is an office of high truſt and worſhip ; , 
for ye are called to be the faithful and true diſtributors and diſpoſers of the goods of Almightie God to 
his poor and needy members. In the which office and cage yf ye ſhall be found negligent and 

unfaithfull ; you ſhall not onelie declare your ſelves to be the moſt unthankfull and unworthie ſervants. of 
Almightie God, being put in truſt to ſee to the reliefe and ſuccor of his poor and needy flock ; but allo 


ye ſhall ſhew your ſelves to be very notable and great 2 to that worke, whiche moſt r 11"l 
i . 5 2 otn 


8 | N : %ͤͤͤͤ I oe toe thc, F 
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* doth advaunce and beautifie the comon weale of this realme, and chiefly of this citie of London. For 
by this moſt comendable and notable policie, idelnes the enemie of all vertue is ſuppreſſed and baniſh- 
el : the tender youth of the nedy and idle beggars: vertuouſly: brought up; the number of ſicke, fore 
and miſerable people refreſhed, harhored and cured of their maladies ; and the vile and ſturdy ſtrumpet 
compelled to labour and travaile in profitable exerciſes. Requiring every of you, faithfully to travaile 
in this your office and callinge; that this worke may have his perfection, and that the nedy number 
committed to your charge be diligently and holſomlye provided for. And for your care towards theſe 
poore and nedye members of Chriſte, you ſhall be rewarded at his hand, and receive his bleſſinge in this 
world, and in the world to come the joyes everlaſting. #764 "A e 
And for as much as your worſhips now preſent, aſwell ſuch as be new elected, as alſo ſuch as 
remaine of the oulde, are now all confirmed and eftabliſhed governors it thall be neceffarie, that pre- 
ſentlie from amongſt you, there be choſen and elected iii almoners, for the dailie overſight of the 
houſe, as aſſiſtants with the threſorer; ii ſcruteners to gather in the legacies; with a rent-gatherer 
and ii ſurveiors s ä 5 2 £15 8 1 ran E e 
And to the intent that every of your worſhips may the better underſtande what in this government 
yow have to doe duringe the time your are in office, now ſhall be preſentlie read unto you, the letters 
patents and grante from the kinge, with the indentures of covenants. Thereby to ſhew to yow, aſwell 
what benefits the citie receveth by the ſame; as alſo what is by the city to be done in that behalf, for 
the maintenance, ſuccour, and relief of the poore ; with the true eſtate of the howſe, aſwell the 
foote of the threſorers accompt, as alſoe the number of children remaining and pencioners relieved at 
the cities charge. 0 5 | 11 fg, 
And for ener inſtructinge of your worſhips touching the government herein; you ſhall under- 
ſtand, that by vertue of their grants from the kinge, the maior and cominaltie citizens of the city of 
London governors of the poſeſſions, revenewes and goods of the ſaid hofpitalls, have made and con- 
ſtituted certaine ordinances and rules, declaring aſwell in what maner your courtes ſhall be kept; as 
alſo the charge of every ſeverall governour, according to his office and appointment; with the charge 
alſo of everye officer to the ſaid hoſpital] appertaining, viz. © 253 | 


Firſt if G 1 touching the Government of all the 1111 Houſes, and what in them is to be dane. | 


A Generall court is to be underſtoode, when the greater parte of the governors be aſſembled, 
that is to ſay, xxxii at the leaſte in number; for generall cauſes appertaininge to all the iii 
houſes, Of which number, at the leaſte four ſhall be aldermen, and one of them to be a graie cloke. 
And whatſoever ſhall be agreed by ſuch a number, the ſame to be taken as matters agreed by a general] 
; courte, and ſhall not be altered or annihilated, but by a generall courteincident to matters concerninge 
the generall government of all the iiii houſes. - | 5 | 
Item, that no governour, either alderman or threſorer of any of the ſaid hoſpitalls, be taken into 
the place of any ſuch as ſhall happen to die within the yeare, otherwiſe then by election at a general] 
courte to be called in that behalfe as before. And that the names of the ſaid perſon or perſons ſoe 
elected and choſen, be preſented unto the lord maior and court of aldermen before they be called unto 
the ſaid hoſpitall, to receive their charge. | 5 | lh 
Item, that no chiefe officer in any of the ſaid hoſpitalls (to wit) either clerke, hoſpitaler. or matrone 
ke admitted or removed, without a generall court, or els by conſent of the lord maior and court of 
aldermen. | 5 3 | 
Item, that no leaſes be let in reverſion, proceeding of the kings gifte, or otherwiſe generally graun- 
ted to all the howſes, but one year before the years of the ould leaſes be expired; and that the ſame 
lands or howſes be firſt ſurveied; and no fuch graunte to be made, but by a generall court; to the 
intent that accordinge to the covenant with the prince, the moſt profit may be made thereof, and to 
be onlye employed to the benefit of the poor and not other wiſe; except in wages, and reaſonable con- 
ſideration to the officers ſerving in the ſaid hoſpitalls. 3 ST” 
Of a full Court in this Haſpitall called Chris Hoſputall for weighty Cauſes, and what 
lis thereat to be done. N 


A Full court ſhalbe when xiii of the governors of this ſaid hoſpitall be aſſembled at the leaſte, 
whereof two ſhall be aldermen, the one of them to be the preſident,” with ten commoners beſides the 
threſorer; and what theſe xiii perſons or vii of them at the leaſte, the preſident being one of the 
number, ſhall decre, ordaine or agre upon, the ſame ſhall ſtand in force and ſhall not be altered, 

nor diſalowed, except by a like court to be called in that behalfe. | 


o 


: Item, 
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A D Pp E N D 1. | 1 
Item, that nojgovetnoun.he taken into-this hoſpitall in the Place of any that ſhall 8 to 4 
within the year, except it be at a full court, to be holden as afore, for weightie cauſes; and the name 
of him ſo admitted, to be preſentea. to the: maior and court of aldermen, f he be called to receve . 
his charge. | 
Item, that no ſale of land, tymber c or 1 3 1 alienation, buildinge « or reparation be. deter- 
mined or donc, of lands or tenements, geven to thonlye uſe of Chriſt's hoſpitall, or in any wiſe belong 
inge properlie to the ſame, except at a full court, to be holden in the ſaid hoſpitall as before. 
Item, that no reward be  geren to any perſon above the ſomme of v ſhillings at once; which muſt 
be done by the conſent” of the threſorer and one of the almoners at the leaſt; except firſt the ſame 
be graunted and determined in a full court as before. 
Item, that there be no leaſes let in revertion but one year beforethe ould leats be expired; and that 
no ſuch graunt be made but by a full court as before, or els not; and that all the ſame leaſes: be drawen 
in paper by a ſcryuenor, one of the ga 5 5 97 of — hoſpital before they be engroſſed, and he to 
be alowed for every draught ert F to the Quantitie; and the clerke of the ſaid hoſpitall to engroſſe 
them, and to procure the ſealing of all ſuch belle before the lord maior and court of aldermen i in the 
chamber of London, where the common ſeale of the hoſpitall doeth remaine. 
That noe manner of bargaines be made for timber, tile or ſuch like, or any other e for the 
ſaid howſe, before the ſame be determined at a full court to be holden as Py and the perſons then 


and there to be named and appointed which ſhalbe the doers thereof. zige 


What is to be * at A Coutts, Au two or more 7 the 3 be of mbled, 
be Threſorer being one. 


TO examine, order and puniſhe any officers that ſhalbe found to offend at any time within this 

ſaid hoſpitall. 
To make proviſion in convenient time far victualls, fuell, and aches neceſſaries, as cloth, woll, | | 4 
flexe, towe and lether, and other ſuch like what ſoever ſhalbe by them thought needefull for the furni- —_—— 


_ be the houſhold and releife of the children. : 
paye the ordinary fees to all ſuche as are allowd to be officers, and * fuch others, as 


the 3 this howſe have graunted any pencion unto. 5 ok, hag: 


Touching the l of Children and Graunting of Pencioet, to be either 7 paid i in = 
| this Houſe, or 1n Fariſbes. fed] 1 


THERE ſhal be no childe admitted into this hoſpitall except it be firſt declared to this howſe by 
a certificate in writinge from a veſtrie holden in the pariſhe, by whom the ſuite is made, and the ſame 
to be ſubſcribed ' with the alderman of the warde or his deputie, and vi of the auncients of the ſame 
_ pariſhe at the leaſt, that the ſaid childe was there borne in lawful matrimonie, or els in no wiſe to be 
admitted. And that no poor perſon be admitted to any pencion, either to be paid in the pariſhe or 
in this hoſpitall, without the like crrtificat as before; with declaration, that the ſaid parties have con- 
tinued in this citie by the ſpace of iii yeares, except by warrant from the lord maior and court of f 
aldermen. And that this ordinance touchinge the admittinge of children, be not broken, except in 
caſes of extremity, where loſſe of liffe and periſhing would preſently followe, if they be not receved 
into this ſaid hoſpitall; which is to be conſidered of by the threſorer and two of the almoners at the 
leaſte, and the ſame childe to be entred into the court booke, and by the threſorer and almoners to be 
under written, for the clarks warrant in that behalfe. And that all bills receved from pariſhes, as 
before, either for children or pencioners be kept on a file, and that there be geven warrants to the 
pariſhe underwritten by the threſorer and other governours, what ſhall be paid to any ſuch pencioner 
wekly, ſo Jong as they live and {hal have nede thereof, and dwell in the pariſhe, being not otherwiſe 


e for. 


— 


For putting Children foorth 7 Service. 7 


ITEM, the threſorer, 3 one other of the governors at the leaſt, ſhal put forth any of the 
children of this howſe to ſervice, having a careful regard to whom they be put; chieflie, that they be 
honeſt perſonnes, and ſuch as be well able to kepe them, and to bring them up to ſuche! Sede ſer- 
vice, or occupation as they may hereafter be good members in the commonwelth, | Whereas without 
luch regard taken, they may happen to become more poore than their poore parents; and alſo become 


cyl members, to the great griefe of ſach as daily relive them in this „nen and that * nigh as they _ 
5 9. N . 


WE ⁵ ( 8 
cam, to binde them with none, but with fremen' of this citie j and before they be ſo put foorthe 


being men children they may write and reade and caſt accomptes, being found apt thereunto. 
And that ſuche of the children as be pregnant and very apt to learninge, be reſerved and kept 1 
the grammer- ſchole, in hope of preferment to the vniyerſitie; where they may be vertuouſly educated 
and in time become learned and good members in the commonweals. .''' i 5 1 4 
For the Examination of Single Women. being, gotten with Child ; and the Pet ſons with 
a TIE OO INIT LEO whom they have committed the E | 
AND chat two governours or more, whereof the threſorer to be one, if he be not ſicke or out f 
8 of town, ſhall alſo at any time examine all ſingle women or others being brought into this houſe with by 
EOS, © childe; and cauſe the parties whom they accule to be ſent for before them; and upon his or their con- W 
feſſion, to cauſe him or them to enter into bands with ſuerties to the maior and cominaltie, to ſce t 
the ſame childe kept from the charge of this citie and hoſpitalls; and to fe the woman provided for f 
from that tyme untill ſhe be delivered and churched; with ſuche other covenants as the caſe ſh;i1 25 6 
quire. And if the ſaid parties doe not confeſſe the facte, and the ſame by all preſumptions likely to be i 
wi. true; they ſhal be committed to ward, there to remaine untill further tryal may be had thereof, or els tl 
4 | put in ſuerties to anſwer this courte from time to time, untill the truthe may be knowen. And the Je 
=_ matters to be uſed accordinge to the diſcretion of the threſorer and two other governors at the leaſte; 5 
=_ and this is ordained, to avoide the laying of ſuch children in the ſtreets, whereby this hoſpitall upon be 
1 ſuch extremities ſhould otherwiſe be charged thereby. N * 
=_ we ds. Ty TE COU ² A ˙ A vin tf. 5 x 7 
Wi; A ComPTROLLER GENERR Al, A PRrEsIDENT, 10 
. A. SURVEYOR: GENERAL, _ | +, A_THRESORER, | 
is THREE ALMONERS, Two SCRUTENERS, A RENTER, Two SURVEIORsS. in 
4 TW „ . The Compiroller General. | | of 
# ITEM, that the comptroller be warned to every generall court, and alſo to every full  courte . 
-7 which ſhalbe holden in every of the ſeyerall howſes for W cauſes; and that the threſorer of the * 
_ howſe or clarke by his appointment, where ſuch full court ſhall happen to be called, do firſt inform the 
i comptroller of the matter and cauſes. So that it may be at his choice and pleſure whether he will be py 
1 there, or not; or whether it will pleaſe him to appoint ſome other time in that behalf; notwith- 2 
= ſtanding if he be not there, yet that he be afterward informed, how the ſame matter was ended and pai 
* determined. | | 1 3 un hed | - _ 
= Item, that after the generall courte or day of election, the coppie of the ſaid election being confirm- * 
_ = ed by the lord maior and courte of aldermen, ſhalbe delivered unto the comptroler, to thintent by the 4 
_ ſame remaininge by him, he may perceve ſrom time to time, who, be the governors for the yeare enſu- 555 
_ inge for every ſeveral howſe. 11; Snzad 2 7 n | anc 
5 Item, that the threſorer of every howſe, or the clerke being thereunto appointed, doe after the ö 
1 | generall audite of every howſe, deliver into the hands of the comptroller, the juſt and true foote of the het 
=_ . accompte of either of the howſes ; with the number of children and pencioners ; and the ſame to be 8 
__ done within vi daies after the ſaid audite daye at the fartheſt. | ; 2 
it ao 5 5 ö The Surveyor. Generall. 1 bef 
nl ITE M, that the ſuryeior general be likewiſe warned to every generall courte ; and the comp- beh 
_. troller being not in towne, he to be warned to any ſuch full courte as ſhall be houlden in any of the 4 
105 j WD . Maid ſeveral howſes for waightie cauſes ; and to be informed likewiſe by the | thr ſorer or the clerke by the 
= his appointment, of the cauſes; to thintent, that it maye alſoe be at his choiſe, whether he will be befe 
1 there or no, or otherwiſe refere the time until he may more conveniently. _ | fror 
7 . 55 Nie PH 1 
1 IEM, that the preſident of every ſeverall howſe ſhal be taken as chief ruler and governour, next ku 
Wt  - unto the lord maior for the time being, of the howſe whereunto he is choſen. And his authority Ks 21 
. halbe, from tyme to tyme at his pleſurè, and as to him ſhall ſeme good, to cauſe the number of the key 
- governors to be called together and to reprove, and reprehend any governour in his office, if there ſhall 1 
appere cauſe unto him. And all courts for waighty matters, e the preſident be appointed; hs 5 
and without his perſonn, ſhall no waightie matters be determined or agreed upon. 1 
ff. . ſhall 
FOR office and charge is to receve and paye all ſuch ſommes of mony as by any meanes ſhall othe 
; ouſe and pencio- or {1 
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ners heere paid; and to make a true and juſt aceompte thereof within iii months at the furtheſt, wv N = 


| ſame being by you demanded; you ſhall then advertiſe the lord maior thereof (the preſident being not 
| fety in 
that behalfe. And although here be limited one moneth for them to  accompte ; yet yow ſhall at "Li 
your pleaſure at any time within the moneth, your ſelfe call them to accompte, _ uſe ſuch means. = 
as may be for the moſt ſuertie therein; detaining into your one cuſtodie the over-plus, if any money 
bein their hands; or by any other waies and means, as to you ſhall ſeem good in that behalfe. Pro- 
vided alwayes that the clerke of this howſe exceade not at any time in arearage xl. at the moſt. 
And as you ſhall receve the over- plus from him, or any other of the officers at any time being found; 
ſo ſhall yow, if aparent neede require for payments to be made by them, deliver ſuche competent 
ſomme or ſommes of mony, as to your diſcretion ſhall ſeme good,  ,, | 3 
You ſhall at your firſt entrance into your office, or within one moneth after at the furtheſt, receive 
into your hands an-inyentorie of all and all maner of goods in the ſaid hoſpitall, aſwell at the hands 
of the matron, as alſo at any other officer charged in this howſe; and the ſame ſhall be indented th' one 
part thereof to remaine in your cuſtodie, and the other in the cuſtodie of the perſons charged. And 
at every years end, to peruſe the inventory of the goods, during your abidinge in office. And if it 
ſhall happen that any ſuch officer charged, ſhall depart in your time: you ſhall. ſe the goods in all 
reſpect whatſoever, that were by indenture committed to the parties fo departing, delivered over by in- 
denture as before, into the cuſtodie of the new officers, what or whoſoever they be. And if there be 
any parte or parcell thereof wantinge, which in conſcience ought to be anſwered, yow ſhall cauſe the 
partie ſo departing away, to pay for the ſame, yf otherwiſe they canot geve accompt thereof to your 
ſatisfaction, or els to bring them before a court, that order may be taken therein. 
You have alſo authoritie to call before yow all ſuch perſonnes or officers, as have the collection or 
gathering of any ſomme or ſommes of mony dew to the ſaid howſe, and to demaund, an accompt of 
their doeing; aſwell of the collectours of the pariſhes, as alſo of the ſcrutiners, almoners, renters 
and others whoſoever. 5 "FEW dre El 5 8 
And all the officers in this howſe, aſwell men as women whoſoever (taking wages of the citie) not 
behaving themſelves faithfully in their offices wherein they ſerve; . when any ſuche thinge ſhall happen; 
yow ſhall call them before yow, and admoniſh them for the firſt and ſecond tyme at the moſt. But if 3H 
thoffence be very grevous, and to the. hinderance of the howſe ; then the. matter ſhall be brought - [= 
_ the court, and the parties thereunto anſwer, and abide ſuch order as ſhalbe taken in that oy 
nalfe. 5 | 6 | 
And you ſhall not make paiment of any ſomme or ſommes of money for any manner of provitien of 
the ſaid hoſpitall, except it be for nurſinge of children and ordinary pencions, wages, and fees, 
before it be condeſcended and determined by iiii of the governours,' and one of them to be an almoner : 
from whoſe hands yow ſhall have the bill for your ſufficient warrant in that behalf. 3 
Alſo yow muſt diligently-forſee, that ſuch neceffaries and proviſions as are to be made, as of butter, 
cheeſe, hering, wood, cole, and other whatſoever ; that the ſame be provided in due time, to the 
profit and commoditie of the ſaid howſes. And if any withdrawinge of the ſommes - graunted to the 
maintenance of the ſaid howſes, ſhall at any time appeare unto'yow, by reaſon whereot the ſaid 
howſes may, come to any great afterdeale, you ſhall then geve knowledge thereof in due time, deſi- 


. 


ringe the ayde and helpe of the reſt of the governours for the redineſſe thereof. 115 57 
And foraſmuch as your office muſt” of neceſſitie be an office of much paines and attendance, by _- 
reaſon whereof yow ſhall have occaſion to be oftner in the hoſpitall than other of the governours - 
ſhalbe. Tt is therefore ordered, that yow with one almoner ſhall from time to time, in the abſence of 
other the governours, have power RE authoritie to examine all ſuch: beggers, vagabondes, ſtrumpets, 


or ſingle women gotten with childe, and other perſonnes that ſhall happen to be taken and * 
| ; ED ar 


880 
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before you by the bedles, or els ſent, bythe alderman, deputie, or, cunſtable efagy wards of this ci 
And them to examine, comit to priſon, reproue, baniſhe, put to abour, \ puniſhe, * 


being deſeaſed, to admit into the hoſpitals at your diſcretion. And your warrant in ſending any to 


f the hoſpitalls, ſhalbe ſufficient to the hoſpituler, for the ATION of the ſame. 


This is your charge, which we require of you diligently to obſerve. And; your labours and pain. 
herein ſhalbe rewarded at the hands of Almightie God, whom, ye chiefly ſerue in this office. 758 
the apoſtle ſaith, godlineſs ſhall have his reward, not onely in this world, but alſo in the wold 
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YOUR officer and charge ſhalbe'at all times, as ye conveniently may, to viſit; Chriſts hoſpitall | 


and there to learne and knowe the true number of children that the howſe is charged with; aſwell 
thoſe that are harbbured in the howſez-as alſoe thoſe that are founde, at the charges of the ſame in 


Ls 


the countrie; for feare that yo.] not knowinge the true number, ſhall exceade in burdeninge and 
charginge of the howſe-* d Ste Sf; 12 in Ht 1 by 2 01 7 
Alſo ye ſhalt enquire of their diet and entertainment; and of the quietnes of the howſe; and whe. 
ther every officer in his callinge doe his duetie; as the ſchole maſters in teachinge; the matron in 
governinge the wemen, and keping the proviſion of bedds, ſheets, ſhirts and other committed to her 
charge; the nurſos in waſhinge and keping cleane the children; the ſteward in providing of victualg 


Nee $i 1581 10 1 
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in Alte tyme, at reſonable priſes; the cooke in holſome dreflinge, and cleane ſervinge of the ſame: 
the butler in dividinge their proportion of breade and drinke; the porter in geving of attendance upon 
the ſafe keeping of the howſe ; the keper of your cole houſe, in ſaving. of your fuell, and keping cleane 
of the cloiſter, and all other outward parts of the howſe; and the clerke in writinge and entring of 
things done and determined from tyme to tyme, in ſuch ſorte and maner, as every of them is bound 


to doe by his office, which in the book of the charge of officers, yo ſhall find plainly ſet out. And 


if any ſhall be found not to doe their dutie, yow ſhall reprove and admoniſh them, that they amend 
and be no more found faultie, and that if they doe not, yow will cauſe them to be brought before the 


preſident and governours at the full court: that in like manner as they were admitted by them, ſoe 


make an acquittance in your names, as governours and ſcrutiners of the ſaid hoſpital 


{hall they before them be diſcharged, to their ſname and reproach for ever, and that ſettinge aſide all 
favour and affection, if any offend after two admonitions, they be called to a generall or full court 


without longer ſufferance. 


N ”% £ 


And if by your good travaile, there ſhall apeare unto yow a lacke of ſome further ordinance or 
decree for the better government of the ſaid howſe or howſes then before hath been made; then ſhall 
it be lawful unto yow to penn the fame ordinance; and at the next full court, to make- preſentation 
thereof; comitting it to their wiſdomes to be confirmed or reiected, and being agreed upon the fame, 
to be entred into the book of ordinances. Fog Year; tb) EY otic v | 
LE SF The Scruteners Charge. 


Y OUR: office is diligentlie to ſerch and enquire. from tyme to tyme for 


SEE 
* F 


all ſuche guiftes, lega- 


| ſhalbe geven or bequeathed to the fuccour and comfort of the poore. - 


cies, and byqueſts, as have or mfe 
harbored in Chriſts hoſpitall ; and the ſame to receve at th'ande of th'executors, or other, and to make 


paiment thereof unto the threſorer of the ſaid hoſpitall for the time being; recevinge of him your 
acquittance for the ſame, keping a booke alwayes with yow, of the particulars thereof. Which 
booke ye ſhall bringe to the auditors of the howſe, when the threſorer maketh up his accompt ; to 
thintent the legacies by yo collected, may be conferred with the receipts that the, threſorer ſhall, make 


receved of you. 


And for every ſuch ſomme or ſommes as ye ſhall hapen to collect and receave of any perſon, ye ſhall 


And finally when yow ſhall hapen to be in corhpanie of good vertuous and welthy men, yow ſhall 


to the beſt and uttermoſt of your wits and powers, advance, commend, and ſet forth the order of the 


faid hoſpitall,: and the notable + commodities that enſue to the whole realme of England and chiefly 


to this citie of London, by erection of the ſame; and alfo how. faithfully and truly the goods 

geven to their uſes are by the govergiours thereof miniſtered, and beſtowed, © _ 5 
Ye ſhall alſo enquire, who are the wardens of the ſcriuenors; to whom ye ſhall reſort and molt 

heartely pray and deſire, that they will convocate and call their whole company together, and ear- 


neſtly exhort them all, that at the makinge of ſuch teſtaments as they ſhall be called unto, they put 
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the teſtatour in remembrance to commend ſomewhat to the releife of the poor provided for in the ſaid 


* i 
* 
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ſhall preache at Pawles croſſe, that they twiſe or 


nedy members. 


N 3 2997 
And that they may the better perſwad them thereunto, ye ſhall deliver unto the ſaid wardens for. 


* 


every houſholder of that compar one bill, wherein is ſet forth the true declaration of all the commo- 


dities that have enſued by th' erection of the ſaid hoſpitalls. Ye ſhall alſoe make the like requeſt to 
the biſhop of London for the time beinge, that he will likewiſe exhort all ſpiritual miniſters within 


the city, not onlye to provoke and ſtirre up from tyme to tyme their pariſhioners to yeld and give to 


the maintenance of the ſaid hoſpitalls wekely that they have granted; but alſa, when God by ſiekneſs 


ſhall viſit or call any of their pariſhe, eee faile not to put them in remembrance to make 


ſome ſpecial legacie, to the reliefe of that great and nedy number comforted and ſuecored by th' erec- 
tion of the ſaid hoſpitals. „ „ Uri 7 2 | 1 
Alſo ye ſhall make the like requeſt to the ſaid biſhop, to require all preachers, eſpecially ſuche as 
thriſe in the quarter at the leaſte, doe moue and ex- 
hort the people, to further the ſaid worke. ie Shang 85 2 2 * e 
And the like requeſt ſhall ye make to all ſuch preachers and lerned men, as your ſelves are acquaint- 
ed with all. And to the phyſitians alſo, requiring them in like manner, both by theyr doctrine 
and good report, to advance the ſanme. L. LOL | 
And at th'ands of him whom ye chiefly ſerve in this office, which is almightie God, you {ball re- 
ceive your reward for your painefull and faithfull ſervice herin, | l 


The Surveiors Charge. 


I'N the moneth of March ye ſhall yerelie ſurvey all ſuch tenements and lands as in any wiſe apper- 
tayneth to this howſe. At whiche tyme the clerke ſhall be redy to attend with a rentall, wherein 


ſhalbe expreſſed the ſaid tenements; with the places and ſtreets where they are; and their yearly valew ; 
with the names of the tenants ; and upon: the head of every tenement ſhalbe noted, the terme of yeares, 
if it be let out by leaſe; and whether the lord or tenaunts be bound to reparations, And alſo there- 
unto ſhalbe joyned ſuch covenants as ſhall or doe mention any forfeiture of the ſaid leaſe, for not ob- 
ſerving the covenants ; to-th'intenit that readely he may know when faults be made, whether he may 
re-enter for the ſame. And all defaults-that ſhalbe founde.in ſuch ſurvey, ye ſhall cauſe the clerke to 
enter in a booke; putting apart thoſe tenements wherewith the howſe is to be charged with reparacions, 
from ſuch as the tenants are bound to repaire. And at the. next court (the preſident being thereat) 
the ſame book of ſurvey ſhalbe redd. And ſo much as ſhalbe at the ſame court determined to be done, 


the threſorer ſhall cauſe the renter to doe or fee done; whereat the ſteward ſhalbe alwaies attendant ; 


and the determination. of the ſaid court ſhalbe the threſorer's warrant. ; 
And for your paines in this behalf, you ſhalbe recompenced with a crown in everlaſting glory pur- 
chaſed by our Saviour Chriſte, for all ſuch as trayaile to the comfort and ſuccoure of his poor and 


— 
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YOUR charge 1s quarterly to colle& and gather for the terme and ſpace of one whole yeare al 


| theſe rents that ſhalbe contayned in a rentall, and delivered yow by the threſorer of this howſe for 


the time being; and the ſomes by yow collected ye ſhall forthwith pay unto the ſaid threſorer, 
Alſo ye ſhall doe or cauſe to be done all ſuch reparacions as from time to time ſhall be determined by 
the governors of the howſe at a generall courte to be done, Which ſhall be delivered unto you in a 


bill ſubſcribed with the hand of the ſaid threſorer. | 


And of all ſuch ſomes as ye ſhall receive or pay, ye ſhall make accompt thereof to the ſaid threſorer. 
And if at any time yeſhall perceive the tenants ne — in doeing of reparacions, being bound there- 
unto by virtue of their leaſes, ye ſhall geve warning thereof unto the threſorer, that the governors 
may take order therein. EEE. | 25 25 86 


And if ye ſhall perceave any leaſe or termes of yeares to be nigh expired, or any ſuite to be made 


for them, whereby the howſe may take any commoditie; ye ſhall alſo give knowledge thereof in due time. 
And the fees and rewards that ye ſhall have, ſhalbe the ſame that God hath promiſed to all them 
that lovingly and carefullie ſeke to ſerve and pleaſe him. 5259 | | 
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THE. clerke The officer appointed to warne The porter 
The matron | the collectors and church-- The ſhomaker 
The nurſes and keepers of | - wardens | The chirurgian 

wards | | The cooke . The barboure 
The ſteward | The butler II he bedles. 
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The Renters Charge. Ee ee, EE 
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Tue Chargts of the Officers of this Houſe. _ 

3 | The Clerks' Charge. W arg arent 
YOUR charge is to be continually attendant here in this howſe, or ſome other convenient 
perſon at your appointment, ſuch as yow will anſwer for, to attend afwell upon the preſident, the 


chreſorer and governors, whereſoever they ſhalbe, heere or elſe where, about the affairs of the howſe, 


being in due time advertiſed thereof. To th'intent if occaſion require to have any thinge put in wri. 


tinge, that ſuch order may be alwaies uſed by you, as the ſame may be entred into the books of this 


howſe, incident to the matter.. | | ; 
As alſo to attend upon the collectors and all other perſonnes, about the receipts and payments of 
mony; which yow ſhall not only receave, and pay duelie, but from tyme to tyme and at all 
times, when it ſhall pleaſe the threſorer to requeſt yow thereto, to yeild to him a true and juſt accompt 
thereof; and ſuch money as ſhall at any time be founde to remaine in your hands, the ſame to deliver 
to the threſorer within iii days after your accompt ſo taken either by himſelf or by the auditors upon 
whom ye ſhall attend ; as you will avoyde the peril that may fall thereof. ebenen 
And all and all manner of matters whatſoever at any court, or otherwiſe touching the ſtate, ne- 
ceſſary affairs, or governance of this houſe, that yow ſhall be appointed to write, being requiſet to 
be kept ſecret, you ſhall not in any wiſe open or diſcloſe to any manner of perſonne or perſonnes what. 
ſoever, as yow will avoid the danger that may happen to you for the ſame, and as the judgment of a 
full court for waightie cauſes ſhall judg and deeme thereof. CT ALERT 3 | | 
You ſhall not deliver any mony in preſt to any officer of this howſe, or to any other, without the 


threſorer will yow the ſame to doe, or that the ſame by an ordinarye court be graunted. 


all other receipts and payments for the yeare, begininge alwaies the T 
of the ſame month the next yeare following. Which bodoke ſhall ſerve aſwell to ac- _ 


And to thintent that all things in your office may be the rediar anſwered, yow ſhall kepe all theſe 
books followinge, and any other that may be thought hereafter convenient, for the better ordering 
of all things appertayninge to the ſame. l 8 8 ADS LL IS * 

Firſt you ſhall kepe a court-booke, otherwiſe called a memorial-booke, whereinto yo ſhall write 
all things paſſed in any courte or otherwiſe. And the ſame yow ſhall paſſe into ſuch other booke 
or books, as the cauſe and matter ſhall require. To th'intente there may redely be found any matter 
that ſhall be required of yow. And whatſoever ſhall be at any court by yow written down, the ſame 
ſhalbe redd before the breakinge up or departure, that the governors may perceave thereby, whether 


* 


yow have entred all things to their mindes or not. ä | 

Item, You ſhall kepe a book of all the children admitted into this howſe ; and the ſame ſhalbe 
called the hooke of children. Which booke ſhall contayne th'admiſhon of any childe into this howſe, 
and by what order the ſame was receved ; directinge the ſame to the number of the files of bills re- 
ceaved from the pariſhes in that behalf. Whereby the day of the month and yeare of their admiſſion 
may appeare; thereby to find, when viewe is taken, whether the ſame childe be living and remaininge 
in ng ours or at nurſe; at ſervice, or els dead, in ſuch manner as the ſame booke is ordered, extant 
to be ſeene. oy | | | a 3, 1 . 
Item, You ſhall kepe a booke of all the nurſes which keep any of the ſaid children of this howſe, 
and the ſame ſhall yo call the nurſe-booke ; thereby to ſhew how many children every nurſe hat}; 
their wages wekely due for them, and a juſte note of the daies they were delivered; the better to kepe 
a juſt accompt thereof. | Te » | 85 8 

Yow ſhall alſo keepe a pencion-booke which ſhall declare the number of the poore in this citie, 
telieved by this hoſpital, and paid in the pariſhes. Wherein ſhz]be expreſſed the tyme of their admiſ- 
ſion and their ſtipends wekely, which ſhalbe referred unto the bilis on the files receaved for their admiſ- 
ſion from pariſhes ; as warrants for paying of them in that behalfe. | | 


Item, You ſhall kepe an yerely-booke for collections, legacies and benevolences, box-mony, and 
day of September,. and end- 


ing the 
_ with every pariſhe ſeverally; as alſo for the legacies and other accompts before mentioned. 
Item, You ſhall kepe xiij moneth-books. Every booke ſhall containe all your receipts and pai- 
ments receued and paid in euery moneth; and they ſhall paſſe under theſe titles in their payments 
(that is to ſay) boord-wages paid weekly to the matron, and nurſes ; neceſſaries for the houſholde, 
pencioners paid in this howſe, with every of their names recited ; and the ſeveral pencions, with 2 
Juſt accompt what is every weeke due to any of them: and alſo the like for children abrode at nurſe. 
Which books are extant to be ſeene and daily had in uſe. And at every quarters end the fees and 
wages of officers ; as be alſo entered into iiij of their books, ſuch as ſhalbe incident to the cauſe, ac- 
cordinge to the time of the yeare. | Cs i 6 hos 
A 7 A 
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And the ſubſtance of all the ſaid xiij books, aſwell paiments as receipts, yow ſhall beare over into te 

former colle&ion-booke immediately upon. To the intent, that at thend of the yeare, the ſame 

booke 9 containe aſwell your receipts and paiments in all reſpects, as alſo the threſorers. Wherein 

together ſhalbe the whole accompt of the threſorer for the yeare perfectly ſet down. Which 

ow ſhall engrote and write faire into a booke; entituled The e e accompts. And beſides the 


ame, make for him a treue and iuſt priuate coppie thereof verbatim, which he ſhall have under the au- 
ditors hands, in his own tuition, for his diſcharge in that behalfe. | 


And you ſhall not fail to have the ſaid iij books (to wit) the yearly colle&tion-book, the threſorers 
accompt-booke and the threſorers privat coppie-booke all made in a readines in convenient time, for 
the audite ; and thereupon geue notice to the threſorer, what tyme yow be redy ; to th'intent that the 

_ auditors may be warned to audite the ſame; and that it be within the time limited, _ - - Jt 

Item, You ſhall kepe a booke wherein ſhall be entred all debts owing to the howſe by compoſition, 
and therein declare their tyme of payment, and the maner of the bands ; and alſo what mony remaines 
to any of the children, which was receved at their admiſſion. Ts 

A booke breiflie to declare how many children from time to time have hene receved out of the pa- 
riſhes of this citie, and ſhalbe entituled Children from pariſhes ; how many of them be living; how 
many be put to ſervice; how many be dead; and how long they remained at the cities charge, before 
they were put forth ; and how many doe remaine at the cities charge, Therewith to charge the col- 
lectours withall, when they ſhall be importunate in their ſuites. „ ; 

Item, A booke breifly to declare what bands. remaine, and from henceforth ſhalbe taken for keping 
of children, or otherwiſe, and as the ſame bands be delivered, the ſaid booke to be diſcharged thereof. 

Item, A booke of all the lands and tenements belonginge to this howſe; of whoſe gift they be; 
where they lye ; of their buts and boundes; for what rent they. goe ; when all their leaſes wilbe ex- 
pired ; with all ſuch neceſſarie declarations, as in that behalfe ſhall be nedefull ; and this booke ſhalbe 
intituled The book of lands and tenementss  - | VV N 

You ſhall be alſo mindfull of the time for choſinge of collectors, and prepare their preceipts in a 
redineſs for the ſame. And alſo for the viewing of all the poore in the citie, and ſuch like, and put 
the threſorer in mind thereof. N = #734 2 a 

And againſt Eaſter you ſhall prepare a booke for the receipt home of the children, to perceave there- 
by, how the ſame will accord with your nurſe-booke and booke of children: thereby to kepe your 

great books faire. And note alſo, that yow nether make nor medle in any other mans office, but in 
your own; and if yow ſe any thinge amiſſe in them, geue the governours.to underſtand thereof, who 
will reform the ſame. : = | 


e De Matrons Charge, 8 
YOUR office is an office of great charge and credit. F or to yow is committed the governance 
and overſight of all the women and children within this hoſpitall. i 

And alſo to yow is geuen authoritie to commaunde, reproue and rebuke them or any of them; and 


if any ſhall happen to diſobey, whom you ſhall not be able to correct, yow ſhall from time to time 


make ſuch knowen unto the almoners and 8 of the howſe, that they may take order with 
them, as ſhalbe thought meete by their wiſdomes. | | 7 


* 


Vour charge is alſo to ſearche and enquire whether the women doe their dutie, in waſhing of the 
childrens ſheets and ſhirts, and keeping clean and ſweet thoſe that are committed to their charge; 
and alſo in the beddes, ſheets, coverlets, and apparaile, (with keeping cleane their wards and cham- 
bers) mending of ſuch as ſhall be broken from time to time. And ſpecially yow ſhall geue diligent 
heede, that the ſaide waſhers and nurſes of this howſe be alwaies well occupied and not idle. And 
that their linnen be wholſomly and cleanly waſhed ; and the ſame firſt received. from the kepers be 
(after the waſhing thereof) quietly delivered unto them, = _ 1 p 

You ſhall alſo once every quarter of the yeare, examine the inventorie which ſhalbe delivered unto 
you, of the implements of this howſe; as of beddes, bolſters, . mattreſſes, blanquets, coverlets, ſhets, 
pallads, ſhirts, hoſen, and ſuch other; whether any of the ſame be purloyned, embezeled, ſpoiled, 
or otherwiſe conſumed z and to make ſuch lacke and faults, as by yow ſhalbe eſpied, knowen unte 
the almoners of this howſe- for the tyme beinge ; that they may take order therein. | 

| You ſhall alſo geue great charge unto all the nurſes of every warde, that no child be received by 
them, before the name of the ſame child be entred into the ward-booke ; nor that any be delivered to 
nurſe or otherwiſe, but that they be alſo entred, and to whom they are delivered, with the day and 
Nonth when the ſame is done. N | £ 8 
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| — You. ſhall alſo weicher receave nor deliver any thinge that is in the wardrop, iatly yow cauſe the 


fame to be written by them that are appointed thereunto. And be ſuer to receave from the nurſes in 


the country, when any children die, their apparaile. 
You ſhall take ſuch order among tlie nurſes or otherwiſe; that the hall be kept ſwete and cleane; 


and ſuffer non of the children to be there after their meales, except it de at ſervice time, and when 


it ſhall pleaſe the governors to appoĩnte them. 
Tou ſhall twiſe or thriſe in every weke ariſe in the night, and go aſwell into the ſicke warde as 


alſo into every other warde, and there ſe that the children be covered | in the beddes, wherby they take 


no cold, 
And laſte of all, if you ſhall perceave that if any officer or officers of this howſe doo abuſe chemſelves, 


either in woorde or dedde ow ſhall admoniſhe th 2 of the ſame, and not medle any further 
therin, neither to have to oo with any officer or cers, other than appettaineth to Tour owh office 


and 8 as aforeſaid. 
The Charge of the Nurſes and Keepers if the Wardes. 


| YOUR charge is faithfully and truely to.ferve in this howſe, to obey the matron thereof 
Fe ſhall alſo flie and eſchue all raylin g. skoldinge, ſwearinge and drunkennes. | 


Ye ſhall in your behaviour and doings be vertuous louinge and diligent. 
Ye ſhall alſo carefully and diligently overſee, keepe, and govern all thoſe tender babes and i- 


that ſhalbe comitted to your charge, ane, the fame . cleanely, and ſweetly nooriſh and 


bringe up. 
And in like manner ſhall ye keepe your l and every part thereof ſwete and cleane. 


Ye ſhall alſo, to avoid all idleneſs when your charge and care of keping the children is a oc-- 
cupie yourſelves in ſpinninge, ſewing, mending of ſhets and ſhirts, or ſome other vertuous exerciſe,. 


ſuch as you ſhalbe appointed unto. 
Ye ſhall not reſort, or ſuffer any man to reſort to you, before ye have declared the ſame to the al- 


5 moners, or matron of this howſe, and have obtayned their lycence and favor ſo to doe. 


Ve ſhall at lawful times according to ſuch order as is and ſhalbe taken in this howſe, be within 


r wardes, and places of lodginge, and ſe that all your children before they be brought to bed, be- 


waſhed and cleane, and imediately after, every of yow quietly ſhall goe to your bed, and not to ſit up 
longer ; and once every night ariſe, and fe that the children be covered, for taking of colde, 
Abels are the eſpecial partes of your 8 whiche ye ſhall endeuour every of yourſelves, 
with all your powers fo obſerve and kepe ; or els ye ſhall not only remaine under the corection and 
uniſhment that ſhall be thought meete, by the diſcretion of the governors ; but alſo to be expulſed 
and baniſhed this howſe for ever. And whatſoever faults ye ſhall perceave by any other officers in this 
howſe, the ſame ye ſhall declare unto the governors, and not otherwiſe medle or make but in your owne, 


buſines. 55 5 
2 The 3 Charge, 1 5 


"YOUR office walbe to provide all ſuch neceſſarie victuales as ſhall be aſſigned from tyme to 
the threſorer or almoners of the howſe, to the uſe of the poore; and the 525 ſoe provided, 
edel deliver the due proportion appointed for every meale unto the cooke. And this ſhall you dailie 


bt in the preſence of the matron or one of the almoners of the howſe. 


Alſoe yow ſhall diligently forſee what neceſſarie proviſions are to be made, as of butter, cheeſe, 


fiſhe, wood, cole, &c. and in due time geue knowledge thereof unto the threſorer, or one of the 


Dy almoners of this howſe, that proviſion 72 be made accordingly. 


— 


Vou ſhall not embezell, or convay any maner of victualls, either to your owne uſe, or to the uſe of 


loſe your office for ever. | 
And attendant ſhall yow be upon th 
upon the workmen, and 3 to overſe them in all reſpects. 


N perſon, other then to th' uſe of this 25 as aforeſaid; upon pain to be deprived of the howſe and 


rentar, what tyme any buildinge ſhalbe for this howſe, and. 


This is your charge which ſe that yow doe, and have not to doe with any other man's office ; but 


if you eſpie any not to doe their duties and yow ſhall geue warninge thereof to the BPO and 


to medle no further. 
. The Officers cher wü to warne he Collectors and — X _- 


'YOU ſhalbe ber from time to time when yow are required, to warne the collectors and 


* Alert for * in of their mony, and the preſentacion of their n 2 
or 


al 
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for any other cauſes incident thereunto\ In the Yong: whereof, you ſhall uſe gentle and courteous | 
ſpeche, as ſhall become y in that behalfe, - 


by ſuch a one of the grammer children as can redileſt write, of all the names of the chndren in every 


day of the moneth, to be entred. And ſo likewiſe when any:be delivered to nurſe, or in any wiſe re- 
moued, either into the ſickwarde, or 9 like to be entred. And once eyery moneth to confer 
theis ward books with thelclerke, to ſe how! they: wilt \agfrewith his bobks. 

| You ſhall alſo kepe the-wardrobe-booke;: wherein” ſhall be ritten, firſt the remainder of all things 
at every Michaelmafs. Into the whiche -booke; vo ſhall allſoe enter all that ſhalbe bought 

in the whole LE following; : ſetting every kind by it ſelfe. 

Ads yd Il kepe anothet book for the ſaid watdrobe, which ſhall! contains the names of all the 
children — to this howſe; ſetting the children at nurſe by themſelves, in ſuch ſorte that the 


ly againſt every childe, yow ſhall writ What was delivered: thereby to ſhew whether the nurſes have 
receued more than they ought or not, and the time when any of their children die. 
And not to be a medler in ene other mens buſines than your own; wh if yow ſe ought amiſſęe, to 
informe the governors thereof. 
The Coker Charge, 


' YOUR office is to dieffe ſuch meate as ſhall be delivered unto yow by the ſteward, to the uſe 


| ſence of the matron of the howſe, or of one of the almoners. And the meate ſo receued, you ſhall. 
enter every meale into a booke, and once every moneth, your book ſhalbe conferred with the ſtewards 
book; and your faid book ſhall be ſubſcribed, or ſigned by the matron or almoners that ſhall be pre- 
fent. _ the ſame ſteward to have his allowance, accondings to the booke ſo ſubſcribed and not 
otherwiſe. , 

| You fhall have no maner of fee profit or other comoditie as tallow, aſhes or any other, but onely 

your wages and liuery. x 

This 1s your office and char e, whiche ſe that yow faithfully doe; and have not to do with another's 
office. But if you eſpie N thing that ſhall ſounde either unhoneſt or unprofitable to the howſe, yow 
= geue Warninge thereof to ſome of the governors; L and you to medle no further upon pain of diſ- 
pleaſure, | 


The Butlers 8 


YOUR office ſhalbe to Wenden of the baker and bruer;. ſuch | bread and ins as mall from 
tyme to tyme be appointed by the governors of this howſe, for the uſe of the poore. And the ſame to 


apointed yow by the threſorer or almoners of that howſe. 


privie thereunto. 
You ſhall have no manner of fees, but your ordinarie wages. 
This is your office; whiche ſe that yow doe, and have not to doe with other. mens offices; but if 


any thing be amiſſe, enforme the gavernours, and medle no further. | 
The Porters Charge. | 


evenings z and ſe them ſhut i in at a due hour; and after they be ſhut in, to de circumſpect who you 
let in and out. 

And after the: heure of nine of the clock in, the winter ſeaſon, not to open the gates in any wiſe, 
except on a very great occaſion. | 


ſhall, after they be ſhut in, neither let any in nor out after ten of the clocke at the furtheſt. 
F al yow not this to obſerve, as. To will anſwer. thereunto, if any WT Ho come thereof, before 
the governors. . 


ſe any thing ak in them, yow ſhall certifie the governors thereof, that they may take order therein.. 
The Shoomakers Charge. 


10 U wall in due u put the chreſorer in N to provide leber bor this howſe. pr 
6. And 


7 ſhall alſo ſe that there be aſwell in the ſicke warde, a8 alſo in every other warde, a booke kept 
warde; and when anychild is reeeued into any of the Taid wardes, the ſame childes name, with the 


nurſes names may appeare, and how many children each of them hath, with their names; and direct- 


of the poore, wholtfomly and cleanly. And that you receave'no meate of the ſaid ſteward, "but 1 in pre- 


deliver again to the uſe of the poore at every meale; after ſuch maner. and proportion, as ſhalbe 


And alwayes the tallyes of the ſame baker and bruer'ſhalbe in the cuſtodie and keping of the throforer; . 
or one of the almoners, who at the bringing in either of bread or drincke, ſhalbe 3 and made 


Y OU ſhalbe attendant diligentlie and carefully in looking to the gates; chiefly in the winter 


And in ſomer ſeaſon, yow ſhall kepe che gates open no longer than nine of the dak; and you- 


And yow ſhall not make or medle in any other man's office, but duely doe your own. But if you; 


T OO 0 OY 


— And all the children under your ** ernance, yow ſhall not onlie teache your ſjencs, but aM{5> 
governe them orderly. And hem as you cannot rule, JOE: Pore 2, <cpak unto Udi Ureforer 
and almoners, that ch may receive condigne puniſhment. A 
And you ſhall not deale with any man's office and Wer „ but your own : ago * you ſe r thing 
arcaſſe in others, you ſhall certify the nem thereof, at "mo * uſe reformation Tn 


1777585 of i? J 
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| bis at; 64196: 171 4 at 
_ ' YOUR charge i is daily, and as occaGan ſhall ſerue; to a. at this hoſpitall, upon the thre. 
ſorer and governors of the tame hoſpitall ; and to be redy and willing to execute ſuch buſineſs as. the 
ſaid threſorer and governors or any of them ſhall command ou ; and to doe ſuch other buſineſſes 25 
is needfull, by the direction of the clerke, or other cheefe officers in the governors abſence. 
You ſhall viſit every day all ſuch wards as is 2 for your walkes 3 and ſhall clenſe all the 
ſame wards from hh and other idle people U 4: en lame 50 ſo Rap to driue 3248 jl or to 


to Bridewell &. 1 

hs ſhall alſo, according to the euld cuſtome, give your attendatine upan the lord. -maici at the 
Guildhall, the Seſſions howſe and Bridewell ; 0 there nn your office as yow are commaunded, | 
as occaſion ſhall ſerue. 

"You ſhall alwaies carry your tipſtafs i in your RN, and weare your ble liveries; except you be 
other ways licenced. | 

And at every court day, you ſhall deliver into the court houſe, your ſaid tipſtafs i in the preſent 
court; and after the court is ended, yow may lawfullie take them againe, except the governors do de- 
tain them from yow, or any of yow for ſome offence, or negleQing your dutie. 

All theiſe things you ſhall perform to the utmoſt of your power, and the orders hereunder written, 
and all other good orders which ſhall hereafter be deuiſ for the 8000 of this city ; iche ſee that you 
do obſerve and keep. Z 

And have not to doe with other men's offices ; ; but if you fee any officer or officers to doe amilſe, 
you ſhall informe the governours thereof, and meddle no ann | 


"The Orders for the Beadles of this Houſe. 


{ 


FIR 8 T you ſhall every day, two and two together, walk. through your W appointed, with 
your ſtaffs in your hands; and alſ ſuch v 8 and idle perſons, as you ſhall find in your walks, or in 


any place abroad, yow ſhall apprehend and convey to Bridewell. And if yow chance to be reſiſted by 
way of the ſaid vagrants and evil perſons; yow ſhall call for aid to euery conſtable next adjoyning to 
aſſiſt you. And if he refuſe ſo to doe; to take his name, and to goe to the lord maior, and deliver 
unto him the diſobedience of the faid conſtable. And if the lord maior doe not preſently cauſe ſuch- 
conſtables to be puniſhed ; then at the next court of rnd, eg EY and make Tue complaint, 
whereby the law may be executed accordingly. © © 

Item, if any of your citizens die within your walkes ; 700 are to give your uttendance at the howſes 
of them ſo ele aſed ; and to ſee that no rogues or idle perſons reſort thither to trouble the ſtreet, 

And if any thin 'be given you of benevolence for your travail, to take it thankfully, without callin 
ought of dutie. And if yow be not of your ſelves able to cleare the ſtreets of ſuch ; then-yow ſhall cal 
to your aid ſuch beadles whoſe walks are next adjoining, to aid and affiſt you therein. And you ſhall 
diffribute to them part of ſuch money, as ſhall begeven unto yow. And yow' ſhall not intrude your- 
ſelves to none other burials out of yout wards or walkes, but unto ſuch as yow ſhall be called by your 
fellow beadles. 

Item, one of yow every Sunday, with the reſt of the beadles of the other howſes, ſhall give your 

_ attendance at Pawles croſs at the ſermon time: to viſit all the ſtreets adjoyning, and there to appre - 
dend all ſuch vagrant and idle perſons, as ſhall be there found, by yow or any of yow ; and to carry 
them, aſwell men, as women, and children to Brisante whereby there my be order- faken accord- 
ing to the law preſcribed. - | 

And if any of yow ſhall be "EF negligent-n performing theſe orders above aid, or any 7 odds 
hereafter made or deuiſed; upon every fault found, your ſtaffs ſhall be taken from you, and to be ſe- 

cluded for ever more for: ſerving i in-thoſe romes. Wheresf; aſſure your ſelves, without . rr or 
a 8 to be puniſhed according to the governours diſcretion. | 
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Haberdaſhers, 
Salters. 
Ironmongers. 
Vintners. 7 
Clothworkers. 


$57 
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S. | RG 

1 Mercers, 

2 . Grocers. - 
3 Drapers. 

J Goldſmiths,| . 

6 Skin nes 
7 Merchant Taylors. 
8 
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A Liſt of the ſeveral incorporated Companies of Citizens of London: the twelye firſt 
of which are mentioned in the Order of their Precedence; the others digeſted in 
Alphabetical Order, and numbered according to Precedence *, | he 


bo 'f 4 


, When. incorporated. Halls where ftuatd. Tivery fine. 
eee n N | | ; 


17 Rich, II, 1393 Cheapſide. 


18 Edw. III. 1345 
17 Henry VI. 1439 
7 Rich. II. 1384 
1 Edw. III. 1327 
1 Edw. III. 1327 
5 Edw. IV. 1466 
26 Hen. VI. 1407 
1 Eliz. 1558 


1 : 
3 Edw. IV. 1464 


15 Hen. VI. 1437 


we td. 311 *** 


21 Edw. IV. 1482 


1 


J. 14s. 6d. 
Grocers- alley. 2 "og 
Throgmorton-ſtreet. 257, 
"F hames-ſtreet. I 3). 6s. 8d, 
Foſter-lane. . 
Dowgate- hill. 15. 
Threadneedle-ſtreet. 200. 
Maiden-lane. 25“. 
Swithin's-lane. — © 


Armouters. 
Bakers. 
—v— . 
Baſket makers. 
Blackſmiths. 
Bowyers. 
Brewers. 
Broderers. 
r 
Card makers. 
Carmen. 8 
Carpenters. 

Clock makers. 
Coach makers. 

. Comb makers. 
«„ 
Coopers. 
Cordwainers. 
Curriers. ö 
Co. . 
Diſtiflers,” 7 
Dye =. 
Fan makers. 
Fare 
Felt makers. 
3 
Fee. 
Founders. | 
Framework knitters, 


D | 


1 en, VL 1437 
I Edw. II. 1307 


1 Edw. IV. 1461 
By preſcription 


N 71 
18 James I. 1620 


16 Hen. VI. 1438 
. 33 Hliz. 11 


3 James I. 1605 
5 Charles I. 1629 
4 James I. 1605 


17 Edw. III. 1344 


8 Charles I. 1622 


29 Charles II. 1677 


12 Charles I. 1636 
22 Edw. IV. 1480 


16 Hen. VII. 1501 
11 Hen. IV. 1410 
2 James I. 1605 
5 Hen. V. 1417 


14 Charles I. 1638 
11 Edw. IV. 1472 


8 Anne 17009 
25 Charles II. 1673 


2 James I. 1604 


3 James II. 1687 
By preſcription. 
12 James I. 1614 


The precedence claimed by the city companies, 
which the author has failed in all inquiries: after the 
foundation of, is ſuppoſed to be immemorial, accord- 
ing to the antiquity of their private formation and 


o 


aſlociation; which in many inſtances are known to 
be long before the dates of their incorporation. 


15 Charles II. 1663 *Red Crols-ſtreet. 


| 


- Fenchurch-ftreet, 150. 1388 
; Thames-ſtreet. a) 31. I 35. 44. . 
Mincing-lane.. . ä 
Black-friars. 161. 
Coleman: ſtreet. x5l. 
Harp-lane. 101. | | 
Monkwell-ſtreet. 1 9 
r No livery. . 
Lambert- hill. 81. 85 
J No hall, . :-;, 8. N N 12 
Addle-ſtreet. 61. 138. 4d. 
Gutter- lane. 1 
Puddin lane. 21. 
No hall. No livery. 
No hall. No livery. 
London-wall. =; 
| + A 
Noble - Areet. 10, 
No hall. No livery. 
No hall. | 3 
Baſinghall · ſtreet. I 5. 
Ae irre. 10. 
Cripplegate. J. 138. 4d. 
Cloak-lane. EY] , i | 
No hall. 131. 6s. 8d. 
Dow gate-hill. * 5 | 
r No livery. 
No hall. . 
No hall. Si: 
"Na Hall, -. ©»... No livery, 
St. Mary Axe. 8 
c 72 
8 © os 
„ Order. 


Vid. Book I. p. 30, 39. On this preſumption he 
hopes to. vindicate imfeff from any intentional diſ- 
reſpect to the Surgeons company in ranking it the 
50 in order; not knowing how to place it other 
„ 3: 8 10 


# 


1 N | 75 
þ BIS E * , = , 
11 \ TUES - 5s #1 [ETAL e 


* x* a - * * 
1 , 


A „ b 03-1: 216098 124 1901 971-208 ee ene 
45 Fruiterers war You 5 1 . "0 8. ; 
Arden be > am 6\ 1 wt on * Nele 9 
: | £5 Sales. NY 27 Hen. Baſinghall- E e. | 12 «pr — 
53 Glaziers. | J . . No hall. 3 . 
7 Glaſs ſellerz. Charles II No hall. FCC 
2 Glover˖s. 14 Charles I. 1635 . Decl. 51. 136. 4d. K 
81 Gold and ſilver wire en . 
drawers. 21 James I 645 No bell. e No · er,. 
: 80 Gunſmiths. . 13 Charles I. 1 | No Ball-. Ack 2 No liver. 
| 75 Hatband makers nn Charles I. 1638 - No ll <® 8 No liyery. 
N Horners. nog Charles I. 1638 No hal. No ſwery. 
32 Innholder s. Hen. VIII. 4515,  Elbow-lane: * ton .] 
eee 41 1 N 13 Eliz. 2569 Friats-lane. n 
15 atherſellers. 2⁴ Hen. VI. 1442 Little St. 2 2 
| 82 Longbowftringmaker By e e No hall. No livery. 
IF 57 Lorinere. 10 Anne 2522 \ No hall. 10 A 
Hh 30 Maſons, — 
0 50 Muſicians. 2 James I. 16 „„ 
. | bg Needle-makets. Oliver Cromwe 11656 Nohl 94.65; Bd, 
5 20 Painter-ſtainers. 24 Eliz. — 85 Little Pate) ane. =. 
3 F 88 Pariſh clerks. Sa 17 Hen, III. 1233 Det We  Nolivery. 
1 76 Patten makers. „„ e II. z670 . No hall. 641. ; 
13 . 0 No halt. © No live . 
= 16 Pewteers. 13 Paw. TV IV. 14 "Lia e. 28% > 
IE e makers. . 1036 No hall. 5 No livery. 
=Y 4436 Plaiſterers,.* 16 Hen. VII. 1501 Addle-ſtreet. Ha 81. . 
1 31 Plumbers. 9 James I. 1611 Dowgate-hill. S 
1 90 Porters. Act of com. co. 1 646, |" ©" AE No livery... | 
3 44 Poultercis. | 19 Hen, VII. 1504. No hall. „ 
A b 25 Sadlers. 8 5 . 8 8 6 
* 44 S N a 12 James I. 1615 No hall. 8 
. 59 Shipwrights. 3 James I. 1665s No hall. 22 Fo Noir, I, 
3 , 87 Silkmen 2 1% IJ 7 Oharles I. 163: No hall. No liver. 
. 5 66 Silk thrœwers. 5 Charles I. 1630 No hall. ; No 9 
* s 71 NES. 2 13 Charles I. 1638 No hall. Ny No livery. 
8 | 60 Spectacle makers. 5 Charles I. 1630 "Mo Wl}: No liyery., : 
, 86 Starch makers. . 20 James I. 1622 No hall. = No livery. 
8 47 Statjoners. 41575 & M. 2557 Ludgate get. 5 2 1114 
BS, : 92 Surgeons. Geo. II. c. 177% Od Bailey. No livery ®, * 
5 21 Tallow dnddbe. 2 Edw. IV. 1463 N | Ish 
5 Tin plate workers. 22 Charles II. 297 o No hall. * 8 „ | 
WON: - | a Tobacco: pipe makers. 1 5 Charles II. 13 No hall. No liwery. 
- BG | Turners. 2 James I. 160 2 2 College hill. 8 ; 
8 : 37 Tylers and Bicklaers 10 Eliz. 1568 _ No hall. LONG | 
Ro 49. Upholders: 2 Charles I. 77 No hall. 7 
Rp 91 Watermen. *2& 13 i K M. 1556 Thy Harbour. ede I 
1 : 8 Wax chandlers. BY, Rich, III I. 1483 Maiden-lane. le PR 1 
Is J ons. © {RIS wes Wer 5 8 
BD 273 | Wheelwrights, MT Charles II. 2670 . No hall. J. No livery. 
1 85 Woodmongers. 8 14 1. 1608 No hall. N * No livery. 
IN 43 e 1 By preſcription. * No ball. | Sg No Myery. i 7 Fx 
1 „ 4. Wi Io" Ace that ep has never been Thebes Sur 25 before. the ſeparation. retain. t 
WS. = 1 whether thoſe freemen of the Surgeons privil — Uirerymen under e ny company ? 
Kt Fine ned who were liverymen of = company of | 
C ide Cel. 8 : 
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gl tt of th MAYORS ana” parte N from e, ame. 


OY 2. 
ves LORD-MAYORS, |  SHukFrS, * 
— — Welte __ 
—_— 2 de gn, 
— — = Abericus ere. 
— — — — — — Gilbert Beck, Peter Fitz. a” 
_— on F itz-Negelly, Ernulph Back 
0 Henry Fitz-Alwyn = nry de Corhell, Rich. Reyner 
1196 Henry Fitz-Alwyn - - hn Herliſum, R i ls Dal, 
1191 Henry Fitz-Alwyn Will. de Havylle, John Bokoynte 
1192 Menry 1 Michele Duket, Peres Nevlum 
1193 Reury Fita -Al Roger le Duc, Rog er fil. Alani 
2194 Henty Fitz - Alw Will. fil. Iſabel, Will, fil. Aluf _ 
1195 -Henty Fitz-Alwyn Robert Beſaul, Jukel Alderman. 
2 196 Henry Fitz-Alwyn Godard de Antioche, Ro. fil. Durant | 
1197 Henry Fitz-Alwyn Robert Blundul, Nichole Duket 
1198 Henry Fits-Alwyn — Conſtantine fil. Aluf, Rob, de Bel 
1199 Henry Fitz-Alwyn Arnaud fil, Aluf, Rich, fil. Barthelmi 
1200 Henty Fitz-Alwyn Roger de Deſert, Jacob Alderman * 
1201 Henry F- Alwyn: Sim. de Aldermanbir, Will, fil. Aliz 
120 Henry Fitz-Alwyn Norman le Blunt, {ob de Kai | 
1204 Nenry Fitz Alwyn Malt. le Brun, Will. Chaumberleyn 
1204 Nenry Fits- Alwyn Tho. de Haville, Hamund Brand. 
1205 Henry Fitz-Alwys Joka Wales, Rich. de Winceſtrle 
1206 Henry Fits-Aluyn Elylond, Edmund de la Halle 
1207 Neury Fitz-Aluyn 1 en. de Sent Auban 
1208 Henry Fits-Aluyn Robert de Winceſtte, Wall, Hardel 
1209 Nenry Fi- An Thomas fil. Neel, Peres le Due | 
1210 Henty Fite-Abwyn - Peres le Juneen, William Wite 
1211 Henry ho — Stephen Craſſul, Adam Why 
_ 1215 Henry Firs-Al Goce fil. Peres, John. Gerlande _ 
1213 Roper Pits-: Conſt, Unienis, ne . Elxland 
Ws Setle' Mercer Martin fil. Aliz, Peter . 
1215 William Hardel Salmon de . abng. 


1416 Hr any, Andrew Nevelun, John Tewer 


1217 Sefle' Mercer — Bener le Seynter, Will. Blundus 8 
1218 Serle Mercer Randulph Elyland, Tho, | 
1219 Sende Mercer Gace le Peſur, John Viel 
1220 Serle Mercer Viel, Richard de e 
_ 1221 "Sale ter _ Richard Renger, Goce Juniens 
122 Sele Mercer: NRicherd R Thomas Lambert 
1223 Richard Ren ene Lam ert, William Joyner _ 
1224 Richte Renger EW 7 Travers, Andrew Bokerel 
1225 Richard Renger Bokerel, John Travers 
1226 Richard Renger | Roger le Duc, Martyn fil, Wiltiam 
1227 Roger Duke | n fil. William, Roger le Dur. 
1228 Roger Dulte ) Heriry de Cochin, Stephen 74 | 
2229 Roger Duke - EN Jan Be de Cochin 
2230 Roger Duke 1 fil. John, Walter de Wenceftre 
1231 Roger Duke John de Woburne, Rich. fil. Walter 
1232 Andrew Buokerell - altde Bufle, Mich,,deSeyntHeleyne 
1233 Andrew Bucherell Edlmonton, Gerard gat 
2234 ' Aridrew Buckeretl | | Roger Blundus, Simon fil. Marie 
1235” Andrew Buckerell Radulph Aſwy, John Norman 5 
2236 Andrew Buckerel Serafd Bat, Robert Hardel | 
2247 Andrew Buckerelb Hen. de Cochin, Jurdan de Coventre 
1238 Nichazd Renger „de Walbroc, Gervaſe Chaumberleyne | 1 
1239 Wyllyaim cored 5 E Wilehale, John de Condes 
1240 Gerarde Bac Kemer de Bungeye, Radplph: Aſwy | 
1241 Regine | Heſſe Tony," John de GN, 
1242 Reginald: ua Viel, Thoms Nureme 
1243 NA — ul ph Afwy, Robe Rl. John 
1 de Gyſeburne, Hugo 6g 
_ Nichole Bat, Radulph.de Areubuß 
Nickle Bat, Robert de Cornhull 


Sims fil. . 
ORF | William Viel, Nichole Bae. 


Nic. l. Jocei, Galfred- U 4 


. EY 8056 = eſan, Radolph-Handel/ | 
1251 AdawBaGng”- Hef. de Fahery Will. fl. Rich 
Neben ng : (Nichole * 8 


| 1253 Nycholas Ratte 


Years, „ fate Y 
H. de Dur 8, Tho. 8 
4 Richard Harden Agr Picard, fab de Norflar 
why 7 Richard Herde MY ia Afwy,/ Fenty Walen 
1258 Richard Hardell © Mathias Bokerel, ohn 1s Min 
15257 Richard Hardellt py Wiltiam Aſwy, Ricard deen 
12880 Richard Hardelf - Tho. fl. Thomas, Rob, de'Cittleris: 


112 7 Alein rover th 


1259 Johan Gyſcurs John Adrian Robert de Cornhulk 
1261 William Fitz-Richard Rich, Picard, John de Norhamt 


of [2260 illiam F itz-Richard” Adam Browning, Hen. de Cove the” N 
11262 Thomas F itz- Thomas Philip le Tailur/ Rick. de = 


1263 e Fitz-Thomas | e Rt. de Munpey „ 


a 1264 Thomas Fitz- omas Dee de Rokefle, Tho. de Fords 


18 Thomas Fitz Thomas Ed ward Blund, Peter Aun 

1265 William F itz-Richard Sraghr de Rokelle, Simon bee 
Ion Adryan, ke Badecor' 18 

1268 Klein Souc Si ho. Baſynge, 

1269 Thomas Fitz. Thoma Wellem de Dui & 5 


; pau: Gregory Rokeflis 


4182 


1270 Johan Adryan- Will, 


11271 11 7 Adryan Pu 


A 1272 alter H 
| 1273 Sir 172 by 
$ 1274 Henry Wale 85 


8 
1275 Gregory 9 kek. Wyncheffer, F 

kee Patinedurt, 

11258 Gregory | oke 15 | 2K ohan Horne, Nauffe b 1 

12 Steßory olke is ag obex t Brac ey, Rauffe etit 

1279 Gregor; . "i Adryan, Was 

1280 Gregory Roleffi elt Baſyng, ir 

1281 Gregory Rokeſfi 2 THothas Box, 

27 Henry Wales Wit, Faryngdon, 

1233 Hehry Wales by wh Mazarer, Nis, 915 

1284 H enry aleys. Rauffe Blunt, Hiwky! 

1285 Greg of Reber 25 $ ap | 

1288 Rau Sand wiel Fl” wh en Cornehyll, 15 

1287. Johan Breton . re _ Wade 

1238 Rauf Saddwith as Colle? Wy Nee 
1289 Rauf Sandwich | — aneaferefors,s av Stan. - 
1290 Rauf Sandwich Wyk. Betayn, Johasi 6 — 
1291 Rauf Sandwich 
1292 auf Sandwich Thomas Romayn, Wyn. 8 
1293 Cauf S; ndwich _- Ravffe Blount, Hamonde Bens 

I We 0 = | © Wo Bale, Ey Ruſſell 

1295 Sir Johan Breton es Rokeſſey, Martyn Awbr 
1296 Sir Jahap Breton Henry Boxe, Richarde Glovee 
293 Henry 99 homas Suff, Adam de Fulham 
2235 Elyas R uſſe 


1300 Elyas Ruſſell” ichard Reffham, Thoms Selex 


1301 Johan Blount Fg 2 1 Armenter, Hen, de Fryvgetyth 


1302 Johan Blount 
1303 ohan Blount 88 
1304. Johan Blount 


uke Haverynge, Rich. Chatn 
* Robert Caller, Pre Boſham ark 
fe Pourt, Simon Pat 


ycholas F FOI mon Bolet, Godf. de ls Cond 
Thomas e 7 5 Pygotte, l Bell = 
1 310 4 9 Ne ge, John Pg 
1311 J ours | ” s of St. A B. Pa 
3 an Pounteney imon Scroppe, Peter Blatnay - 
icholas Faryngdon Simon Merw rapes Rych. Witte 
1316  Gyſours Joh Lambyſ, Adam Lut 85 
1315 Nephen Abyngaone Adam Burden, Hugh Garn 
han 9 kg | | Hp: of Abyngdani, Hank. © Chy 
han Lone BN "th Goodchiepe, WII. — 


* 


e 2 15 


319 
1340 "rye 
1321 Hamond Ch ve) 


1 . ; 


| Fulkee of Sc. Edabide; 4 3 "oe 


1297 Sir Joh an Breton | | "os Dunſtable, Ad. Halyn YN 1 
| 15 — Stordforde, Wil. de Stortfordd | 


| 2305 Johan Blount © ; 8 n ons Burl EEE... 

N 1306 ban Blount | bs 5 def V f | 

. þ 2397 Johan Blount | old 60 rell, Will'Canfyn 
1303 


Rauffe Palmer {8 x 
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Years. LORD-M AY ORS. 
2324 Hamond Obyckwell 
1325 Hamond Chyck well 
1320 Richard Betayne 
FE Hamond Chyck well 
328 Johan Grauntham 
1329 Symon Swanland 
2330 Johan Pounteneyß 
1331 Johan Pounteney 
3332 Johan Preſtonn 
1333 Johan Eounteney 
1334 Reynold at Conduyte 
1335, Reynold at Conduyte 
133 E 5 Pounteney | 
23 1 enry Darcey 
1338 Henry Darcey 
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ohan-Kyngfton, Walter Turke 
alter Mordon, Richard Uptan . 


Walter Neale, Nycholas Crane | 
Wyll. Pountfreyt, Hugh Marbre 
Wyll. Thorney, Roger Forſham * 


Richard Berkynge, F. Rockyſlec 
Johan Luſkyn, Rich. Kyſlyngbury 

ohan Stewarde, Johan Aleyſham 

effrey Wychyngham, Tho. Legge 
Edm. Hempnall, Joban Glouceter 
Johan Croydon, Wyllyam Clopton 
Adam Bramſon, Rich. Beſyngſtoke 
Henry Pycarde, Symond Dollſely ' 
Adam Bury, Rauffe Lynne 
Johan Notte, Wyllyam Worceſtre * 
Johan Wrothe, Gylbert Steyndrope 

ohan Peche, Johan Stodeney 

ohan Welde, Johan Lytell 

ill. Totyngham, Richard Smert 
Thomas Forſter, Thomas Brandon 
Richard Notyngham, Tho. Doſell 
Stephen Caundyſhe, Bart. Freſtelyng 


E. St. Albones, James Andrew 

ichard Croydon, Johan Hyltoſte 
ohan of Metforde, Sym. de Mordon 
oban Bykylſworth, Johan Yrelande 

Johan Warde, Wyllyam Dykman 
ohan Tergolde, Wyll. Dykman _ 


Tugh Holdyche | 
yMyam Walworth, Rob, Gayton 


Johan Phylpott, Nycholas Brember | 
E Awbry, Johan Fyſshyde 
charde Lyons, Wyll. Wodhouſe 


ohan Northamton, Rob. Launde 


| ohan Heyleſſon, Wyllyam Baret 
alter Doket, Wyll. Knyghthode 


* * , 


ohan Sely, Adam Bamme 
ymond Winchcombe, John More 
Nicholas Ereton, Johan Frenſbe + 


Am Carbyll * 


han Fraunces © ** 


1 


Rich, Whyttington, Drew Barentyne 


| 7425 


{| 1444 Henry Frowick 


1 14638 William Taylour a 


Se LORD-MAYORS, 
1399 Thomas Knol:es 

1400 Johan Fraunces 
1402 Johan Shadworth . 


1402 Johan Walcot 
| 1403 William Aſkam 


1404 Johan Hyende 


1405 Johan Woodcack _ 


1406 Richard Whittington 
140% William Stondon 


__ 1:1408 Drew Barentyne 
. | 140g Richard Marlowe 
1410 


Thomas Knolles 
1411 Robert Chycheley 
1412 William Waldren 
1413 Willizm Crewmer 


1414 Themas Fawconer 


1425 Nicholas Wotton 
1416 Henry Barton 
1417 Richard Marlowe 


1418 William Sevenoke 
1419 Richard Whittington 


1420 William Cambrege 
1421 Robert Chiche ee 
1422 William Waldern 
1423 William Crowmer 
1424 Johan Michel 

5 Johan Coventre 
1426 William Rynwell 
1427 Johan Gedney 
1428 Henry Barton 
1429 William Eſtfeld 


1430 Nicholas Wotton 


1432 Johan Parneys. 


1431 = Wellis 
ohan Brokley 


1433 


I chan Bernes, Johan Buryn I | 1434 Robert Otley 
-  Symond de Benyngton, J., Chychefter | 1435 Henry Frowyk 

Johan Denys, Walter Borney | | 1436 Johan Michell _ 
yllyam Holbech, James Tame | 1437 William Eſtfeld 


1438 Stephen Brown 

1439 Robert Large 

1440 — — Padde ſley 

1441 Robert Clopton 

1442 Johan Atherly 

1443 Thomas Chatworth 


1445 Symken Eyer / 
1446 Johan Olney 
1447 Johan Gedney - 
1448 Stephen Brown 
1449, Thomas Chalton - 
1450 Niclas Wyfforde 
1451 William Gregory 
1452 Geftrey Feldyng 
1453 Johan Norman 
1454 Stephen Forſter 
1455 Wiliam Marowe © 
1456 Thomas Caning- 
1457 Geffrey Boleyn 
1458 Thomas Scott 


11459 William Hulyn 


1465 Richard Lee 
1461 Hugh Wyche 
1462 Thomas Cooke + 
1463 e e 
1464 Rauf-Toftelyne - 
7465 Rauf N 0 

1466 Johan Yonge 
1467 Thomas Owlgrave 


' 


Richard Lee 
Johan Stockton 


 Wyllyam rampton, Tho. Knoll 28 
. 
Themas Wylforde, Wyll. Packer 


$2472 William Hampton 


up 


1471 William Edward 


1473 Jchah- Tete 


* 


% 


. + Stephyn Forſter, 


n 


9 * * 
* 
* : 


Johan Wade, Johan Warner | 
yllyam Waldern, Wyllſam Hyde 
Wyllyam Wakele, Wyllyam Eliot 
 Wyll. Venour, Will. Fremyngham 
Richard Marlowe, Robert Chicheley: 
Thomas Faweoner, Thomas Poll 
William Lowſtey Steph. Spylman . 
Henry Barton, -Wyllyam-Crowner. 
Nych, Wotton, Godfrey Brooke 
Henry Pomfret, Henry Hatton... 
Thomas Duke,  Wyllyam Norton 
Johan Lawe, Wyllyam Chycheley 
Johan Penne, Thomas Pyke 
Johan Raynewell, Wyll. Cotton 
Rauf Levenham, Wyll. Sevynok 
Johan Sutton, Johan Micoll 
Johan Mychell, Tho. Aleyn 
Aleyn Everard, Tho. Cambrydge. 
Rob. Wodtyngdon, Johan Coventre 
Henry Rede,, Johan Gedney | 
„Bryan, Rauf. Barton, J. Parnaſſe 
obert Whytingham, Johan Butler 
8 Wyllyam Weſton 
ichard Goſſelyn, Willyam Weſton 
William Eſtfelde, Robert Taterſale 


. | Nycholas James, Tho, Wadeforde 


Symon Seman, John Bywater 
Wyllyam Mylred, Johan Brokle 
2 Arnold, Johan Hyghman 
Henry Frowick, Robert Otley 
Tho. Duffhouſe, Rauffe Holand 
ohan Ruffe, Rauffe Höôland 
ater Chertſey, Robert Large 


ohan Olney, Johan Paddyſſey 
Thomas Chalton, Johan Lynge 
Thomas Bernwell, Simond Eyer 


28 Johan Addyrlee, Stephen Browne- 


Thomas Chatworth, Robert Clopton 


Thomas Morſted, Wyll. Gregory 
Woll. Chapman, Wyll. Halys 
Hugh Dyke, Nicholas Yoo 
Robert Marchall, Phylyp Malpas 
ohan Sutton, Wyll. Whetynhale. 
liam Cumbys, Richard Ryche 
Thomas Beaumont, Rich, Nordon - 
Nych. r Norman 
ugh Wyche 
1 Derby, Geffrey Feldyng 
| Robert Horne, Godfrey Boloyne 
Wyllyam Abraham, Thomas Scot. 
Wyll, Cantlow, Wyll. Marowe 
Wyllyam Hulyn, Tho. Canynges 
han Mydylton, Wyllyam Dere 
ath. Phylyp, Chryſtofer Warton 
- Richard Lee, Richarde Alley 
Johan Walden, Thomas Cooke 
Johan Felde, Wyllyam Taylour 


Jchan Yonge, Thomas Oulgrave 


han Steward, Raufe Verney. _—_ 
yllyam Edward, Thomas Reyner- 
KRaufe Joſelyn, Richard Nedeham 
Johan Plummer, Wyllyam Stocker 
Rych. Hemynge, Johan Lambarde 


Johan Looke, George Irelande 


Will. Hampton, Batylmew Jemys- 
f rt Baſlet, Thomas Muſchamp  - 
j n Tate, Johan Stone | 
ir Henry Wavyr, James Conſtantyne 
. Brown, H. Bryce, d: ec 
. Humftry Heyforde, Tho. Stalbroke. - 
Wyll. Haryot, Symond de Smyth 
Robert Drope,: Richard Gardyner 
Johan Croſby, Jahan Warde 
Johan Alleyn, Joe __ | 1 
. Johan Browne, Thomas Rledlow. 
R 1474 Robert 


Years, LORD MAYORS, 
1474 Robert Drope - 
1475 Robert Baſſet: - 
1476 Rauf Joſſelyn 
1477 Humphry Heyforde 
1478 Richard Gardiner 
1479 Bartilmew James 
1480 Johan:Brown - 
1481 William Haryot 
1482 Edmond Shaa 
2483 Robert Billeſdon 
1484 Thomas Hylle 


* 
my 7 
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1485 Hugh Bryce 477 


4436 Henry Colet 
1487 William Horne 
1488 Robert Tate 
1489 William White 
1490 ere Matthew | 
1491 Hugh Clopton 

1492 William Martyn 

1493 Rauf Aſtty 
1494 Richard Chawry / 
1495 Henry Colet 

1496 Johan Tate 

1497 William Purchaſe 
1498 Johan Percival 7 
1499 Nicholas Alwyn - 
1500 Johan Reymington 
1501 Sir Jqha Shaa 

1502 Bartholomew Reed 
1503 Sir William, Capell 
1504 Johan Wyngar 

1505 Thomas Kneſworth 
1506 Sir Richard Haddon 


1507 William Brown. | 


1508 Stephen Jenyns | 
1509 Thomas Bradbury 
1510 Henry Keble 
2511 Roger Aichiley 
1512 Sir William Copinger 
1513 Will. Brown & J. Tate 
1514 George Monoux 
1515 Sir William Butler 
1516 John Reſt | 
1517 Sir Thomas Exmew | 
1518 Thomas Mirfin 

1519 Sir James. Yarford 
2520 Sir John Bruge 

1521 Sir John Milborne 
1522 Sir John Munday 
1523 Sir Thomas Baldry 
1524 Sir William Bailey 
1525 Sir John Allen 
1526 Sir Thomas Seamer 
1527 Sir James Spencer 
1528 Sir John Rudſtone 
1529 Ralph Dodmer 
1530 Sir Thomas Pargitor 
1531 Sir Nicholas Lambard 
1532 Sir Stephen Peacoke 


- 


1533 Sir Chriſtopher Aſkew 1 


. 2:534 Sir John Champneis 
1535 Sir John Allen 
1536 Sir Ralph Waren 
1537 Sir Richard Greſham 
1538 William Forman 
1539 Sir William Holles 
1540 Sir William Roch 
2541 Sir Michael Dormer 
1542 John Cootes 
„Sir William Bowyer 
843 Tir Ralph Waren 
1544 Sir William Laxton 
- - £545 Sir Martin Bowes 


* 


; N N 


Thomas Notlond, Wyll. Martyn 


4 Johan Fegkyll, Joban Remyngton 


Thomas Baldrie, Raph Simondes ir Will 
1592 Sir William Rowe 


- Michaell Engliſh, Nich. Jerinss | 


; John Hardy, William Holles 


William Dauntſey, Richard Champion, 


A 5 D E. 1 4 

hu Yeh, LORD-MAYORS, 
1546 Sir Henry Hubarthorne George Barnes, ,Ralph,Alley _.. 
154 Sir John Greſham |, :;.;,, Richard Jarveis,: Thomas urteis” * 
1548 Sir Henry Amcotes 


£ SHERIFFS, 

ohan Stoker, Robert Byllyſdon -- | 

dmond Shaa, Thomas Hylle  - 
Hugh Bryce, Robert Colwych 
Richard Rawſon, Wyllyam Horne 
8 Stocker, Henry Colet 

obert Hardynge, Robert Byfelde 
Thomas Ilam, Johan Warde 
William Danyell, William Bakon 
R. Tate, Wyll. Wyking, R. Chawry 
Wyllyam Whyte, Johan Mathewe 


14 


” 
88 


Richard Cheſtir, Tbomas Bretayn 
Robert Tate, Johan Tate | 
Hugh Clopton, Johan Percyvall 


— — 


yllyam Iſaak, Rauf Tilny 

Wyllyam Capell, Johan Brooke 
H. Coote, R. Revell, Hugh Pemberton 
Thomas Wood, Wyllyam Browne 
William Purchaſe, Wyll. Walbek 
Robert Fabyan, Johan Wyngar 
Nycholas Alwyn, Johan Warner 
Thomas Kneſworth, Henry Somyr 
1110 Shaa, Richarde Haddon - 

artholome w Reed, Tho. Wyndowght 
Thomas Bradbery, Steven Jenyns . 
Jamys WilSrde, Rychard Brond 
Johan Hawys, William Stede _ 
Syr Laurence Aylemer, Hen. Hede | 
Henry Keble, Nycholas Nynes 
Chryſt. Hawys, R. Wattes, T. Granger 
Roger Achylly, Wyllyam Brown 
Richard Shore, Roger Grove 
Wyllyam Copynger, Tho. Johnſton, 

Willyam Fitz- Wyllyams 
William Butler, Johan Kirkby 
Thomas Exmew, Rychard Smyth 
George Monox, John Doget 
John Milborne, John Reſt | 
Nicholas Skelton, Tho. Mirfine 
Robert Aldarnes, Robert Fenrother 
John Dawes, John Bridges 
James Yarford, John Monday 
Henry Warley. R. Grey, Wil. Bailey 
Thomas Seimer, John Thurſton 


John Allen, ge” Spencer : 
John Wilkinſon, Nicholas Patrich 
Sir John Skevington, John Kyme 

ohn Breton, Thomas Pargetor 
John Rudſtone, John Champneis 


Raph Dodmer, William Roch 
John Caunton, Chriſtopher Aſkew 
Stephen Peacock, Nich. Lambert 


aph Warren, John Long F 
Michael Dormer, Walter Champion 


Richard Greſham, Edward Altham 
Richard Reynolds, Nicholas Pinchon, 


obn Martin, John Prieſtt 


William Forman, Sir Tho. Kitſon | 16ot 

| 1607 Sir Henry Rowe 
1608 Sir Humphrey. Weld 

1609 Sir Thomas Cambell 


Nicholas Leviſon, Will. Denham 
Humfrey Munmoth, John Cootes 
Robert Paget, William Boyer 

Sir John Greſham, Thomas Lewen 
William Welkenſon, Nich. Gibſon 
* Feiry, Thomas Huntlow 

Sir William Laxton, Martin Bowes 
Rowland Hill, Henry Suckley _ 


Henty Habberthorne, Henry Amcotes 
John Toleus, Richard Dobbes 


15 50 Sir Andrew Jude 


157 


158 


1596 3 


— 


1604 Sir Thomas Low 


3615 Sir 
16 16 Sir ſohn 


John Wilford, Andrew Jude 
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1549 Rowland Hill 


1551 Sir Richard Dobbes 
1552 Sir George Barnes 
1553 Sir Thomas Vhite 
1554 Sir John Lion 
1555 Sir William Gerard 
1556 Sir Thomas Offleß 
1557 Sir Thomas Curteis 
1558 Sir Thomas Leigh - 
1559 Sir William Huet 
1550 Sir William Cheſter 
1561 Sir William Harper 
1562 Sir Thomas Lodge 
1563 ee 3 
1564 Sir Richard Malorie 


1565 Sir Richard Champion 
1566 Sir Chriſtopher Draper 


1567 Sir Roger Martin 
1568 Sir Thomas Rowe 


1569 Alexander Avenon 


1570 Sir Rowland Heyward 


1571 Sir William Allen 


1572 Sir Leonel Ducket 
1573 Sir ſohn Rivers 
1574 James Hawes 

| Ambroſe Nicholas 


1576 Sir John Langley 


1577 Sir Thomas Ramſey 
] 1578 Richard Pipe 


1579 Sir Nicholas Woodrofe 
1580 Sir John Branch 
1581 Sir James Harvie 
1582 Sir Thomas Blancke 
1583 Edward Oſborne 
1584 Sir Edward Pulliſon 
158 E Sir Wolſtan Dixie 
> Sir George Barne 
1587 Sir George Bond 
1588 Martin Calthorp 
1589 Sir John Hart 
1599 John Allot | 
1591 Sir William Web 


1 ; Sir Cuthbert Buckle 
1593 ? Sir Richard Martin 
1594. Sir John Spencer 
T595 Sir Stephen Slany 
Thomas Skinner 
Sir Henry Billingſly 
1597 Sir Richard Saltenſtall 
1598 Sir Stephen Some 


1599 Sir Nicholas Moſley 


1600 Sir William Ryder 


1601 Sir John Gerard 


1502 Robeit Lee 
1603 Sir Thomas Bennet 


1605 Sir Henry Hollyday 
1606 Sir John Wats 


1610 Sir-William Craven 


1611 Sir James Pemberton 


16:2, Sir john Swinnerton 


1613 Sir Thomas Middleton Edward Rotherham, Alexand. Preſcoy 


1614. Sir John Hayes 
j olles 

man 
1617 George Bolles 
1613 Sir Sebaſtian Harvey 


5X 2 


ohn 


* 


4 
ä . Auguſtine Hind, | 
John Lamberd, John Cowper 
Thomas Ofley, William Huet 
Thomas Leigh, John Machi! 
William Harper, Yom White 
Thomas Lodge, Roger Martin 


Alexander Avenon, Hump, Baſkervile 
Will. Alin, Richard Chambetlaine 


5 Thomas Blancke, Anthony Gamage 


William Kimpton, George Barne 


William Maſh am, 


N John Gerard, Robert Taylor 9 


. Robert Lee, Thomas Benet 


Edward Holmeden, Robert Hampſon 


Henry Anderſon, William Glover 1 
Lowes Pemberton, John Swinnerton‚ 
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2 SHERIFFS, $06 . 


"Thomas White, Robert Charfzy _ 
William Locke, Sir John'Ailife 

Richard Turke, John Yorke 
John Lyon 


— 


William Gerard, John Maynard 5 


David Woodrofe, William Chefler - 


Richard Malorie, James Aitham® 
ohn Halſe, Richard Champion _ 


Chriſtopher Draper, Thomas Pow 


Edward Bankes, Rowland Heyward 
Edward Jakeman, Leonel Ducket 
1 Rivers, James Hawes 
ich, Lambert, Ambrofe Nicholas 
Thomas Ramſey, William Bond 
goon Oleph, Rob, Harding, J. Bacon 
enry Becher, Willtzm Dane 
Frances Bernam, William Box 
Henry Miles, John Branch "I 
Richard Pipe, Nicholas. Woodrofe ' 
James Harvie, Thomas Pulliſon 


Edward Oſborne, Wolſtane Dixie, 


Nich. Backhouſe, Fr-ncis Bowyer 
George Bond, Thomas Statkie 
Martin Calthorp, John Hart 
Ralph Woodcock, John Alate 
Richard Martin, William Webbg _ 
William Rowe, John Hayden 
John Spencer 
Stephen Slany, Henry Billingſley * 
Anthony Radclife, Henry Parnell | 
Robert Houſe, William Elkin 
Thomas Skinner, John Keteher 
Hugh Ofley, Richard Saltenſtall - 
Richard Gurney, Stephen Some | 
Nicholas Moſley, Robert Broke __ 
William Rider, Bennet Barnham 


Paul Banning, Peter Hanton 


Thomas Low, Leonard Holiday | 


John Wattes, Richard Godard | 
Henry Rowe, John More 


Humphrey Weld, Roger Clarke 
Robert Cambell, Thomas Smith 


ir W. Rumney, Sir T. Middleton 
Sir Tho. Hayes, Sir Roger Jones 
Clement Scudarnor, Sir John Jolles 
William Walthall, John Lemen * - 
Geffrey Elwes, Nicholas Style 
George Bolles, Richard Farrington 
Sebaſtion Harvey, Will. Cockaine 
Richard Pyat, Francis ones 
Edward Barkham, George Smithes |. 
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Thomas Bennet, Henry Jaye 
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Peter Proby, Martin Lumley g 
William Goare, John Gare 


Allen Cotton, Cuthbert Hacket TE 75 9 75 [4.5 1 
William Holyday, Robert Jobnſoen 
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Ver ORD. MATO RS. M ERU r 
4619 Sir William Cockain Richard Hearne, High Haherſley 
1620 Sir Francis Joses ichard Deane, James Cambell 
1621 Sir Edward Barkhan dward Allen, Robert Dutie 
1622 Sir Peter Proby _.. Zeorge Whitmote, Nich. Rainton 
2623 Sir Martin Lumley *Jbhh Hodges, Hamfrey Hanforde 
1624 Sir John Gbars Ralph Freeman, Thomas Moplſon 
1625 Sir Allen Cotton * Rowland Neſtor 2 = . e 
* J Thomas Weftwiy, Elfis Criſpe, John' 
1656 Sie Cuthbert Aket 4. Poole, Chtiftopher i £1 
1627 Sir Hugh Hammerſey Edward Bromfietd, Richard. Fenne 
2623 Sir Richard Deane.  Mayiice Abbot, Henry Garway © 
1629 Sir James Cambell Rowland Backhoufe, Will. Acton 
2630 Sir Robert Ducy .* Humphrey Smith, Edmund Wright 
1631 Sir George Whitmore * Arthur Abdy; Robert Ciambell 
1632 Sir Nicholaz Raynton Samuel Cranmer, Henry Prat 
2643 Ralph Freeman Hugh Perry, *Henty, Andrews 
1934 Sir Thomas, Mullen _ "Gilbert Hatriſpn, Richard Gurney 
635 Sir Robert Packhurſt op Highlord, John Cardall © 
1636 Sir Chriſtop? Cletherve . "Thomas Zoatne, John Gayer 
| 7637 Sir-Edward Bromfield William Abell, Jacob Gerrard © / 
1638 Sir Richard Fenn Thomas Atkyn, Edward Rudge. - | 
1639 Sr Maurice Abbott Tſaac Pennington, Johitf Woollaſton 
1640 Sir Henry Garway Thomas Adams, John Warner 
1641 Sir William Acton e Towſe, Abrah, Reynardfon 7: 
2642 Sir Richard Gurney George Garret, George Clarke 
7963 Sir Iſaac Pennington John Langham, Thomas Andrews 
1644 Sir John Woollafton John Fowke, James Bunce .. © | 
1645 Sir Thomas Atkins William Gibbs, Richard Chambers 
1648 Sir Thomag Adams ohn Kendfick, Thomas Foote 
1647 Sir John Gayre Thomas Cullum, Simond Edmonds 
2648 Sir ſohn Warner Samuel Avery, John Bide _ > 
1649 Sir Abrah. Reynardfon Thomas Vyner, Richard Browne 
1650 Thomas Toote ' . Chr. Pack, Rawld: Wilſon, J. Dethick 
2651, Thomas Andrews Robert Tichborne, Richard Cbiverton 
7466 John Kendrick 6 Ireton, Andrew Rycczrd 
1653 Jobn Fowkes ; Stephen Eaſtwiek, Will. Underwood 
1654 Thomas Vynet . James Phi ige, Walter Big 
1655 Chriſtopher Pack © Edmund Sleigh, Thomas Alleyn 
1636 John Dethick , Wüliam Thompfan, John Fredetick 
1657 Robert Tichborne Tempeſt Milfier, Nathanael Temſe 
1658 Richard Chiverton J. Robinſon, T. Chandler, R. King 
1659 Sir John Ireton ©. Anthony Bateman, John Lawrence 
1650 Sir Thomas Alleyn, Knt. Francis Warner; William Lover Eſqrs. 
1661 Sir Rich. Brown, Bart. Sir William Boulton, Sir William Peake 
2662 Sit John Frederick, Knt. Francis Minell, Samuel Starling, Eſqrs. 
1663 Sir Jehn Robinson, nt. Sir Tho, Blud worth, Sir W. Turner 
1664 Sir Anth. Batemans Knut. Sir Richard Ford, Sir Richard Reaves 
1665 75 ohn Lawrence, Knt. Sir Geo. Waterman,” Sir Charles Doe 
15668 Sir Tho. Blud worth, Ent. Sir Rob. Hanfon, Sir William Hooker 
1667 Sir Will. Boulton, Knt. Sir Robert Viner, Sir Joſeph Sheldon 
1668 Sir William” Peake; Kut, Sir Dennis Gauden, Sir Thomas Davis 
1669, Sir William Turner, Knt. Joha Forth, Efq; Sir Francis Chaplin 
15670 Sir Samuel Starling, Knut. Sir J. Smith, Sir James Edwards 
1671 Sir Richard Ford, Kat. Samuel Ford, Patience Ward, Eſqrs. 
"20 1672 Sir Geo. Waterman, Knt: Sit J. Dawes, Sir R. Clayton, Sir J. Moore 
1673 Sit Robert Hanſon, Kat. Sir Will. Pritchard,” Sir James Smith 
1674 Sir William Hooker, Knt. Sir Henry Tulſe, Sir Robert Geffery 
145675 Sir Robert Viner, Knt. Sit Natb. Herne, Sir John Lethieullier 
| 8 Sir Joſeph Sheldon, K nt. Sir Thomas Gould, Sir John Shorter 
3677 Sir Thomas Davis, Knt. Sir John Peake, Sir Thomas Stampe 
3678. Sir Fran, Chaplin, Ent. Sir Tho. Rawſtern, Sir John Beckford 
1679 Sir James Edwards, Knt. Richard How, John Chapman, Eſqrs. 
2680. Sir Robert Clayton, K nt. Sit Jonath. Raymond, Sir Sim. Lewis 
1681 Sir Fatiehce Ward, Kat: Slingiby Bethelh, Hen. Corniſh, Eſqrs. 
1682 Sir john Moore; Eft. © Tho. Pilkington, Sam. Shure, Efqrs. - 
1633 Sir Will. Pritchatd, Kat. Sir Dudley North, Sir Peter Rich 
14684 Sir Henry Tulſe, Knt. Peter Daniel, Samuel Daſh wood, Eſqrs. 
45685 Sir James Smith, Kut. Sir- Will. Gofthyu, Sir Benj. Vandeput 
—  VOIC$ W obert Geffery, Knt. Sir Benf. Thordwgood, Sir T. Kenſe 
ir Jo 


= 2 1 | | 
SERIES _ LA lohn ssbof tet, Ent. Sir Bakil Firebrace, Sir John Parſons 
re 1 Jo Eyles, Ent. — ie Freeman of Londen-. 5 


e 38 | IR 710947 He Dt | 
e Lei . Pilkington Kr. Sir Humphry Edwin, Sir John Fleet 
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hn Peake, Ent. Sir Tho. Rawlinſon, Sir Tho. Fowles 
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Years,” EORD-MAYORS: «cj ird. . 
1691 Sir Tho, Pilkington, Kat. Sit Edward Clarke, Sir-Frantie Child 
1692 Sir Thomas Stampe, Kat. Sir W. Aſhhurft, Sir Richard Leyett 
1693 Sir Jobn Fleet, Kut. Sir-Thomas Lane, Sir Thomas Cooke 
1694 Sir Will. Aſhhurſt, Kut. Sir Tho. Abney, Sir William He ges 
1695 Sir Thomas Lane, 'K nt. Sir John Sweetapple, Sir Will. Cole 
1696 Sir John Houblen, Kat. Sir Ed. Wills, Sir Owen Buckingham 
1697 Sir. d ward Chrke, Kant. Sir / John Woolfe, Sir Samuel Blewitt 
1698 Sir Humph;/Edwin, Kut. Sir Barth. Gracedieu, Sir James Colleit 
1699 Sir Francis Child, Kat. Sir William Gore, Sir Joſeph Smart 
1700 Sir Nich. Levett, Knt. Sir Cha. Duncambe, Sir Jeff. Jefferies 
10t Sir Thomas . CIR Beachcroft, Sir Hen. Furneſe 

- wn © 2 ee, Sir William Withers, Sir Peter Floyer 
170. dir William Gore Kr. 1 Sir James Bateman | 
1703 Sir Sam. Daſh wood, Knt. Sir R. Beddingfeld, Sir Sam. Garrard 
1704. Sir John Parſone, Kat, Sir Gilb. Heathcote, Sir. JoſephWoolfe 
17056. Sir Ow. Buckingham, Kt. Sir I. Buckworth, Sir W. Humphreys 


1706 Sir Tho, Rawlinſon, Kar. Sir Charles Thorold, Sir Sam. Stanier 


1997 Sir Reh. Beddingfel& Knt. Sir Wil. Benſon; Sir Ambroſe Crowley 
1708. Sir Will; Withers, Knt. Sir Benjamin Green, Si Charles Peers 
170g Sir Cha. Duncombe Knt· Sir Charles Hobſon, Sir Richard Guy 
17 to*Sir Samuel Garrard, Bart. Sir-Richard Hoare, Sir Thomas Dunk 
17% Sir: Gil. Heathebte, Knt. Sir George Thorold, Sir Francis Eyles 
1712 Sir Rob. Beacherofty Kat. Sie John Caſs, Sir William Stewart 
4713 Sir Richard Hoarey/Kat.: Sir William Lewen, Sir Sam, Clarke 
1714'Sir Samuel >tanier, Knt. Sir Francis Forbes, Sir Joſhua Sharpe 
1715 Sir W. Humphrey Mt. & Bt Sir Rob. Breedon, Sir Randolph Knipe 


1716 Sir Charles Peers, Kut. Sir John Ward, Sir John Eryen ... 


1775 Sir james Bateman, Knut. Sir-Gerard Conyers, Sir Charles Cooke 
1718 Sin William Lewen, Knt. Sir Peter Delmé, Sir H arcourt; Maſter 
4719 Sir John Ward, Knut. Sir John Bull, Sit Thomas Ambroſe 
1720 Sir O. Thorold, Kt. & Bt. Sir John Eyles, Sir John Taſhhß 
1721 Sir John Fryer, Bart. Sir-George Caſwall, Sir Will. Billers 


1723 Sir Gerard Conyers, Kat;Humpbry Parſons, Eſq; Sir Fr. Child 
LIP 1. — i * ir Rich d H ins, 1 *elix 
1724. Sir, Peter Pelme, 2 1 915 Edward e 5 
1725 Sir George ane ee Sir Robert Baylis, Sil Jofeph Eyles 
. 
2527: Sir John Eyles, Barr. Sit john Lock, Sir William Ogbourn 


1728 Sir Edward Beecher, KnteSir John Graſveno-, Sir Tho. Lombe 


1729 Sir Robert Baylis, Knt. Sir Richard Brocas, Rich. Levett, Eſq; 
1730 Sir Richard Brocas, Knt. John Barber, Eſq; Sir Joha Williams 
1731 Hamphry Parſons,” Eſq; John Fuller, Eſq; Sir Iſaac Shard, 
1732 Sir Francis Child, Knt. Samuel Ruſſel, Thomas Pindar, Eſqrs. 
1734 Ar William. Billers, Kat. Rob. Weſtley, Daniel Lambert, Eſqrs. 
17 35-Sir Edward Bellamy, Kt, Micajah Perry, Eſq; Sir- John Salter 
1736 Sir Johm Williams, Kut. Sit John Barnard, Sia Rob. Godſchall 
1737 WAR Thompſon, Kut. Sir Will. Nous, Benj. Rawling, Eſq. 
die Th neee Ee 5 Sir Geo, Champion, Tho. Ruſſel, Eſq; 
1735 * obe Sornary, Nut. 1 Sir Robert Carter ; * 
1739 Micajah Perry, Eſqz + James Brooke, W. Weſtbrooke, Eſqrs. 
1740 — 2 _ _ Geo. Heathcote, Eſq; Sir J. Lequeſne 
Humph. Parſons, Efq; f „en Reber - Te 
1747 2 Lambert, E 7 : 5 Henry Marſhall, Richard Hoare, Eſqrs. 
„„ Sir R. Godic te N e een n 4 
* 41 Geo. Heathcote, Eſq; 7 Rob. Willimot, Win. Smith, Efqrs. 
1743 Robert Willimott, Eſq; Will. Benn, Charles Eggleton, Eſars. 
1744 Sir Robert Weſtley, Knt. Sir Robert Ladbroke, Sir Wil. Calyert 


1746 Sit Richard Hoare, Knt. John Blachfotd, Fra. Cokayne, Eſars. 
1747 William Benn, Eſq; $a Tno. Winterbottom, R. Alſop, Eſqrs. 
1748 Sir Robert 88 Sir Criſp Gaſeoyne, Edw. Davies, Eſq; 
1749 Sir William Calvert, Kat. Edw. Ironfide, Tho. Rawlinſon, Eſqrs. 


eee nero Beni Bis 
75% Jabs rea I N Riu Step Tbe.] anſſen,Efqrs, 
1751 Francis Cokayne, Ea; Will. Alexander, Robert Scott, Eſqrs. 


% T. Winterbottom, Ef 3 


? | 17523 Kobee All, B; J 8. Bethell, . Dickinſon, bg | 
1753. Sir. Criſp an Afﬀgill, Sir Richard Glyn 
8 ; $4 


ust Ther Raelialas, Eil] Sir Thomas Chitey, Sir Mat, Blakita 
1755 Step. The. Janſſen, Nb. Sir Samuel Fludyer, Sir John Totriano 
1756 Süngſby Bethel, Eſlg; Will. Beckford, Ive Whitbread, Eſars. 

5 a | 5 8 1757 Marſhe 


% 


© > ma 
N 


17 Sir Will. Stewart, Ent. Sir George Merttins, Sir Ed, Beecher 


— 


1733 Jobn Berber Eſq; - Kobert Alſop, Eſq;«Sir Henry Hankey | 


1745 Sir Henry Marſhal, Kat.” Walt, Bernard, Eſq; Sir Sam. Pennant - 


4 0 D 


Fels, CORD RAPORS,  Sttknifvis, | 
Ye g Marſhe Dickinſon, Eſq; Will Bic en, Wü. Sutter, Efqro, 
1758 Sir Charles Aſgill, Knt. WGkorge 5 » Francis Goſling, Eſq re. 


1759 Sir R. Glyn, Knt. & Bart. Alex. Miſter, ames Dandridge, Eſqrs.” 
1760 Sir Thomas Chitry, K nt, GeorgeErrington, Paul Vaillant, Eſqrs. 
1761 Sir Matr, Blakiſton, Knt. Sir Robert Kite, Sir William Hart 

| 376 Sir 8 Fludyer, Kt. & Bt. Sir Nathan, P Nath, Sir John Cartwright 
1763. William Beckford, Eſq; Sir Sir Tho. Chatenor, Sir Henry Bankes: 


l 
1764 William Bridgen, Eſq; E. | ie, mene, Rican Blant, 
| 7 Sir 1927 er Knt. Sir Thomas 


— Braſs Croſby, Eſq; 


hh. s #4 » a ry 5 


1766 Om Nellon, A. 5 


N O A. 


Years, | LORD/MAYORS, | SHERIT TS. 
Brackley Kennet, Benja. Gees 
Barlow Trecothick, Eſq. 

7 Sir Robert Kire, Knt, Sir Robert Darling, Sir James Eſdaile 
1568 Right Hon. Tho. Hatley Richard Peers, William Nam, Ears. 
1769 Samuel Turner, Eſ Tho, Hallifax, John Shakeſpear, Eſqis. 
: Will. Beckford, Via; 

1770 2 Bar. 3 hich; Eſq; James Townſend, J. Sawbridge, Eſqrs, 
1771 Braſs Crofby, Efq William N Joſeph Martin, Eſars. 
1742 William Nah, Big; 55 a Wilkes, Frederick Bull, Ears. 
1773 James Townſend; Eſq; ch. Oliver, ay Sir Watkin Lewes, 
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unser. REC ORDERS Ul 


26 pw. . yy John de Norton. | 
5 Ee 32 Ed. 1. 1304. Johnſde Wangrave. 
13 Edw. II. 1321. Jeffrey de Hertpoll, 8 
14 Edw. II. 1321. Robert de Swaſehyne. 
3 Edw. III. 1329. Gregory de Norton. 
13 Ed w. III. 13:9. Roger de Depham. 
3% Edw. III. 1363. Thymas Lodefow, 
39 Edw. III. 1465. William de Halden, 5 
51 Edw. III. 1377. William Cheyne. One of this name was made a 
Juſtice of the King' $-Bench, in the year 1416, and in 14245 lord 
chief ſuſtiee chere. 
13 Rich. It: 1389. John Tremayne, common-ſerjeant. 1 85 
'36 Ri h. II. 1302. Wihiam Makenade. 
18 Rich. II. 1394. John Cokam. 
22 Rich, II. 1308. Matthew'de Suthworth. 
5 Hen. IV. 1403 Thömas Thornburgh. 
5 Hen. IV. 7405. Joha Preſton. 
3 Hen. V. 1415. John Barton, ſenior afterward made a reit, 


16. 

I nes VI. 1422. Jobn Pray, afterward: lord chief baron, 1435. 

5 Hen. VI. 1426 ohn Simionds. 

34 Hen, VI. 1435. 3 Ange. 
18 Hen. VI. 1440. Thontas Cockayn. 
18 Her. VI. IAO. Wilkem (alias ohn) BBwis: 
20, Hen, VI. 1442. Robert Danvers, commons ſerjeant. 

"29. Hen. VI. 157. Thomas Billing, afterward. 7453, made a er- 
Jeant. In 1458, made the King's ſerjeant. In 1365, made a 
juſtice of the King s-Bench. In 1469, made chlef juſtice, 

33 Hen. VI. 1455. Thomas 'Urſwyck; common etjeant, in the 
toom of Billing. In 1472, made tef bardn. 

11 EGW. IV. 1471. Humphrey Starkey, in the room of Urfwyck. In 
1484, made cHief baron, 

1 Edw. V. 1483. Thibmas Fitz-William ; in "48g; unde reer of 

; the houſe commons. 


From: this Time de Ave l- Retorders | Prgulerly mentioned. 


3 — 


— — 


: 23 Hen. VII. 508. sir Robert Sheffield, Ent. 
23 Hen, VII. 1508. John Chalyner, 
2 Hen; VIII? 1511. Richard Bioble, made a Juſtice of Common: -pleas, 
in FZ; in 1526, made chief baron, 
11 Hen. 7111, 1530. William Shelley. In 1522, made a ſerjeant. 
In 1527 made a juſtice of Common-pleas, 
18 Hen. VIII. 2527. John Baker, one of the judges of the ſheriff; 
_ -_ court 
27 Hen. V. 16. Sir Roger Cholmley, ſerjeant at law, in the 
room of Baker, in 1545, made king s ſerjeant. In 1546, made 
chief baron. 
37 Hen. VIII. 1546. Robert Brook, common- ſerjeant, in the room 
of Cholmley. In 1552, made a ſerjeant. In 1554, made juſ- 
| tice of the Common-pleas. 
1 and 2 P. and M. 1553, Ranulph Chomley, one of the judges of 
= ſheriffs court: who was made chief juſtice" of the Common- 


\ 


ple 3 
by Richard Onſlow. In 1556, made queen's ſollcitor. 
liz. 1858. Thomas Bromley. In 569, made queen's ſolicitor. 


11 Eliz. 1569. Thomas Wilbraham; ont of the common pleaders. 
In 1577, advanced into"the'court of wards and liveries. 


| 17 Eliz. 1 571. William Fleetwood. In + a MALE DLeoant, Io | 


1592, made queen's ſerjeant. 


1 


; 1 Jac. 1 


1 "as gerda. cal be e 


3 In 161 4s? made chief. juſtice of -the King' „ 

ench 

35 Eliz. 1592, Edward Drew, ſerjeant at law. In 1396, made a 
'queen's ſerjeant. 

36 Eliz. 1594. Thomas FlemJnge. | In I 594, made a Least. In 
1595, degraded. ö 

37 Eliz. 1595. Jehn Crooke. 

4603. Henry Montagu. In 1610, made King's . 
In 1616, made chief juſtice of the King's- Bench. 

14 Jace I. 1616, Thomas Coventry, one:of the judges of the ſheriffs 

courts. In 1616, made king's ſolicitor. 


4 Jac. J. 1676. Anthony Bean. 


16 Jac. I. 1678 Richard Martin. 


76 face I. 16187 Sir Robert Heath. In 1620, mateckiog st ſolicitor. 


18 ſac. I. 1620. Robert Shute. 


8 Jac. I. 1630. Heneage Finch, In 2623, made . er eant. 


7 Car. I. 1631. Edw. Littleton. In 1634, made king's ſolieitor. 
10 Car. I. 1634 Robert Maſon. 
11 Car. I. 1635. Henry Calthrop queen's ſolicitor; afterward made 


Reports of 
ſieveral cuſtoms 224 liberties-of the city of London. 
11 Car. I. 1635. Thomas Gardiner. 


city's common pleaders. 
19 Car. I. 1643. John Glyn, recorder of Waſtminſter. In 1649 


ſerjeant. 

25 Aog. 1649 William Steele. In 2655, made lord chief baron. 
165 5. Liſteborn Long. 

1658. John Green, one of the judges of;the ſheriffs court. 3 
1659. illiam Wylde, In 1661,. made a ſerjeant, and cking's fora | 


1672, made a juſtice of the: King's- bench. 
20 Car, II. 1668. Joha Howell. 


jeant. In 1678, made juſtice of the King's - bench. 
30 Car. II. 1680. Sir George Jeffreys, common ſerjeant. In 1690, 


and afterward lord chancellor. 
the Common pleas. 


35 Car. II. 1683. Sir Thomas Jenner, by commiſſion In 1689, 
made one of the barons of the Exchequer. 


| 2 - Jac. II. 1655. Sir John Holt by commiſſion. 


3 Jace II. 1687. Tate, ſerjeant at law, by commiſſion. a 
4 Jac. II. 1687. Sir Bartholomew Showers by commiſſion. Oct. 6. Sir 
George Treby reinſtated. 


4 Will. and Mar. June 10, 1692. Sir Salathiel Lovell; ſe'- - 
jeant at law, in the room of Treby, who: had been reſtored. upon 


king James's regranting the city's liberties, and «was nο]¾ made 
juſtice of the Comimon-pieas. Is 2708, ;made 3 the - 
Exchequer, 
7 Annæ, 1408, Sit Peter King. In 1714 made chief juſlice of the 
Common-pleas: afterward, lord chancellor. 


ſolicitor general, and after one of the barons of the Exchequer. 

* Geo. II. 1739. Sir John Strange, ſolicitor general. In 1742 
made maſter of the Rolls. 

16 Geo. II. 1742. Sir Simon Urling ſerjeant at law. 


34 Eliz. 1591. Edward Coke, In 1606, made chief juſtice of the 
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attorney of the-xqurt: of »wards. He publiſhed-an uſeful book, of © 
aſes, collicted by himſelf, touching 1 = 


19 Car: I. 1643. Peter Pheaſant, ſerjeant at law, and one of ihe 


made a ſerjeant. In 1660, again made a ſerjeant, and king's - 


jeant. In 1668, made a juſtice. of the Common: pleas. In 
29 Car, II. 1676. Sir William Dolben. In 1677, made king s ſer- - 


made a ſerjeant. In 1683, made chief juſtice of the King s-bench, . 
30 Car. II. 1680, Sir George. Treby. In 1692, made chĩef juſtice of i 


1 Geo. I. 1714, Sir 'Wilkiam Thompſon-: In 1936; made king” s f 
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19 Geo. II. 1746. John Stracey, Eſqz ſenior judge of the · ſheriffe 
„ court. g ä : | ; 
* 21 Geo, II. 1749. Sir Richard Adams, ſenior of the four common- 
2 pleaders. In 1753 made a baron of the Exchequer, + 
26 Geo. II. 1753. Sir Wil. Moreton, ſenior judge of the ſheriffs court. 
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Geo. III. 1763. James Eyre Eſq; ſenior city counſel, no 
made a baron of the e 1772. 7 now Sir James 


12 Geo, III. 1772. John Glynn, Eſq, ſerjeant at law, and member 


for Middleſex : the preſent recorder. 


Succeſſion of ALDERME 
| ALDERSGATE.—O IR Peter Rich, elected in 1683, ſerved 


Sir James Houblon, elected in 1692. 
Sir Peter Floyer. elected in +700; i 
choſen ſheriff, but died in the office. 
Sir Samuel Garrard, elected in 1702; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1703, that of lord-mayor in 1710; and was removed to 
the ward of Bridge-without. 
* Richard Levett, Eſq; elected in 1721; ſerved the office of 
meriff in 1729. ; | 
William Benn, Eſq; elected in 1740; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1743, and that of lord-mayor in 1747- 
George Nelſon, Eſq; elected in 17553 ſerved the office of ſhe - 
riff ia 1758, and that of Jord-mayor in 1766. 1 
Thomas Hallifax, Eſq; ele Ked in 1766 ; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1769, and is the preſent aiderman of this ward, 
ALDGATE.——Sir Samuel Daſhwood, elected in 1683; ſerved the 
office of ſheriff in 1684, and that of lord-mayor in 1703. | 
Sir Samuel Stainer, elected in 1705; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1706, and-that of lord-mayor in 1714. ws | 
Sir Francis Porten, elected in 1724; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1726. N | 
B Micajah Perry, Eſq; elected in 1727 ; ſerved the office of ſhe- | 
f | riff in 2735, that of lord - mayor in 1739; and reſigned. 
James Heywood, Eſq; was choſen in 1746 and paid his fine of 
50ol. to be excuſed the office. 3 
Sir William Smith was elected in his ſtead; and ſerved the 
office of ſheriff in 1743. | | 
Robert Scott, Eſq; elected in 1752; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
riff in 1751. 
«9.5 $08 Thomas Challenor, elected in 1960; ſerved the office of 
' _- © heriffin 1763. | | : 
William Cracraft, Eſq; elected in 1766. 


n the year 1701 he was, 


7 \ 


| ſheriff in 1769, and is the preſent alderman of the ward. | 
'_BASSISHAW.——Sir Simon Lewis, elected in 1680; ſerved the of- 
ice of ſheriff the ſame year. 
Fir John Parſons, elected in a689, ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1688, that of lord mayor in 1704. | 
Sir Charles Cook, elected in 1716 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
In 17 17. 3 | 
Sir Randolph Knipe, elected in 1720; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
. riff in 1715. | 2 
Sir Thomas Lombe, elected in 1728; ſerved the office of ſhe - 
riff the ſame year. 
William Baker, Eſq; was elected in 1738. 
ohn Bird, Eſq; elected in 1770. | 
- William Plomer, Eſq; elected in 1772; and is the preſent 
alderman of this ward. 
BIiLLINGSGA TE, —=Sir William Aſhhurſt, elected in 1688; ſer- 


Hobert Heyſham, Eſq; elected in 1719. EY 
Sir Edward Bellamy, elected in 1722; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
riff in 1724, that of lord mayor in 1735; and was removed to the 
ward of Bridge -without. 
Thomas Winterbottom, Eſq; elected in 1745; ſerved the 
n office of ſheriff in 1747, and that of lord-mayor in 1752; but 
died in the office. 4 8 | | 
The Hon. Sir Peter Warren, K. B. elected in 1753; who 
immediately declined the office. | 


of ſheriff in $7.56, that of lord-mayor in 1763; was again elect- 
ed lord-mayor for 1770, but died in the office. peel 
- Richard Oliver, Eſq; elected in 1770; was choſen ſheriff for 


the office of ſheriff the ſame year. 1 


William Beckford, Eſq; elected in bis ſtead; ſerved the office 


— 


h ALift of the Court of LORD-MAY OR and AL DERMEN, at the Revolution in 1689, with the regular 
e N in every Ward down to the preſent Time. | 


ved the office of ſheriff in 1692, and that of lord- mayor in 1694. | , 


17733 and is the preſegt aldermap of this ward. 


| BISHOPSGATE,——Sir Jonathan Raymond, elected in 16813 fer. 


ved the office of ſheriff in 1680; but not being elected lord. 
mayor, reſigned his place, : 
Sir Owen Buckingham, elected in 1696; ſerved the offic 
ſheriff the ſame year, and that of lord-mayor in 1705, tid 
Sir Joſeph Lawrence elected in 1713. 

Sir Edward Beecher, elected in 1718 ſerved the office of the. 
* in Jes and _ of lord-mayor in 1728. It 
Sir Robert Godſcþall, elected in 1732 ; ſerved the office 
_ in 1736, was choſen lord-mayor for 1742; but del in ike 

office. 1 | | 
Sir Samuel Pennant, electeg in 1742; ſerved the office of ſhe. 
riff in 1745, was choſen lord-mayor for 17 50, but died in the 
. . 8 2 be. 
Sir Matthew Blakiſton, elected in 1750 ſerved the office of 


ſmeriff in 1754, that of lord- mayor in 1761; and refigned, 


James Townſend, Eſq; elected in 1769; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1770, was elected lord-mayor for 1773, and is now in 
that high office, | 


BREAD STREET. — Sir Henry Tulſe, elected in 1673; ſerved the 


office of ſheriff in 1674, and that of lord-mayor in 1684. | 

Sir Edward Clarke, elected in 1689; ſerved the office of fe. 
riff in 1697, and that of lord-mayor in 1697. | 

Sir Richard- Hoare, elected in 1703; ſerved the office of ſhe. 
iff in 1710, and that of lord-mayor in 1713. 

Sir Robert Baylis, elected in 1718 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1725, and that of lord- mayor in 1729. 


Stephen Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; elected in 17483 ſerved the 


office of ſheriff in 1750, that of lord-mayor in 1755; and on be- 
ing choſen chamberlain, reſigned, . | 
_ Braſs Croſby, Eſq; elected in 1765; ſerved the office of the- 
riff the ſame year, that of lord - mayor in 1771, and is the preſent 
alderman of this ward. 


ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1684. 
Sir Charles Duncombe, elected in 1700; ſerved the office of 


John Shakeſpeare, Eſq; elected in 1767 ſerved the office of BRIDGE WITHIN.——Sir Peter Daniel, elected in 76823 


| ſheriff the ſame year, and that of lord- mayor in T7009. 


Sir Henry Furneſe, elected in 17113 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1701. IR 3 
Sir George Merttins, elected in 1712; ſerved the office of ſhe- 


riff in 1722; and that of lord mayor in 4725. 


Thomas Preſton, Eſq; elected in 1727. 

Sir George Champion, elected in 1729; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
riff in 1738. 3 

Sir William Stephenſon, elected in 1754; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1757, that of lord.mayor in 1765; and is the preſent 
alderman of this ward. | 


BROAD STREET, — Sir William Pritchard, elected in 1672; 


ves the office of ſheriff in 1673, and that of lord-mayor in 
1683. : 

Sir Joſeph Woolfe, elected in 1704 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
the ſame year. : : | 

Sir Gerard Conyers, elected in 1711; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 4717, that of lord-mayor in 1723; and was removed to the 
ward of Bridge-without. 

Sir John Lequeſne elected in 1735 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1740. 

Charles Ewer, Eſq; elected in 1741. | 

Walter Bernard, Eſq; elected in 1742; ſerved the office of 
cheriff in 1745. 5 | 2 

Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, elected in 1746; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1749, that of lord- mayor in 47 54+ | 

James Roſſeter, Eſq; elected in 1769. 

Benjamin Hopkins, Eſq; elected in 1775, is the preſent alder: 
man of this ward, 335 {ak 
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c Alx Wiek l Thomas Lane, elected in 1688; ſerved the 
office of ſheriff in 1693, and that of lord-mayor in 1695. 
Sir John Ward, elected in 1709 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff i in 
1716, and that of lord- mayor in 1719. 
Sir John Thompſon, elected in 1726 3 ſerved the office of ſheriff | | 
the ſame year, that of lord-mayor in 1737 ; and was removed to 
„the ward of Bridge - without. 
Sir Charles Afzill, elected in 1749; ſerved the office of ſheriff | 
in 1753, that of lord-mayor 3 in 1758, and is the preſent alderman 
of this ward. 
CASTLE BAYNARD,——Sir | William Turner, removed from 
Candlewick to this ward, in 1668 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 
1663, that of lord mayor in 1669, and reſigned his gown, 


Sir William Goſtlyn, elected in 1688; but his election was CRIPPLEGATE. 


may void in 1690 by the act for rev erfing the judgment on the | 


Ou coarranto. 
Sir William Turner thereby kia again Ain of this 


ward, as having been ſo at the time when the judgment was ob- 
tained. 
Thomas Darwin, Eſq; elected in 1693, and reſigned, 
Sir Thomas Rawlinſon, elected in 1696; ſerved the office 
of ſheriff in 1687, and that of lord-mayor i in 1706. 
Sir William Lewen, elected in 1708; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1713. and that of lord mayor in 1718, 
John Barber, Eſq; elected in 1722; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1730, and that of lord mayor in 1733. 
Sir Robert Ladbroke, elected in 1740; ſerved. the office of 
ſheriff in 1744, that of lord-mayor in 1748; and was removed to 
the ward of Bridge-without, 
Sir Nathaniel Naſh, elected in 1758 ſerved the office of ſhe- 


riff i in 1762; and reſigned, 
Samuel Plumbe, Eſq elected i in 1767, is the preſent alderman 


of this ward. 

CHEAP. Sir Robert Clayton, elected in 1670, for the ward of 
Cordwainer, was removed to this ward in 1676; he ſerved the 
office of ſheriff in 1672, and that of lord mayor in 1680. 

Sir William Humphreys, elected in 1701; ſerved the office of | 
meriff in 1205, that of lord- mayor in 1715: and was removed to 
the ward of Bridge-without, 

Sir Robert Kendal Cater, elected in 1732; ſerved the office of 


ſheriff in 1738. 


5 Wa 


8 8935 


ſerved the office of ſheriff i in 1666, that of lord mayor in 1674; 
and reſigned. 

Sir John Houblon, elected in 1689 ſerved the office of ſheriff | 
in 1690, and that of Jord-m+yor in 1696, 

Sir Thomas Scawen, elected in 1711; fined for-ſheriff before 
his election, and being diſcharged from ever ſerving that office, by. . 
common-council, was not eligible to that of lord mayor, 

Sir John Salter, elected in 1730; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 
1735, and that of lord mayor in 1740, 

Francis Cokayne, Eſq; elected in 17443 ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1746, and that of lord mayor in 1751. 

Brackley Kennet, Eſq; choſen in 1767; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1766, and is the preſent alderman of this ward. 

Sir Thomas Stampe, elected in 1638; ſeryed 
the office of ſheriff in 1677, and that of lord- mayor in 1692. 

Sir William Stewart, elected in 1711 ; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1712, and that of lord mayor in 1722. 

Sir John Williams, elected in 1723 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff | 


in 1730, and that of lord- mayor in 1736. 


John Blachford, Eſq; elected in 1743; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1746, and that of lord-mayor in 1750. 
Sir John Cartwright, elected in 1759; ſerved the office of ſhe- * 


riff in 1762; and reſigned. 
Sir James Eſdaile, elected in 1767; ſerved the office of ſheriff. 
the ſame year, and is the preſent alderman of this ward. | 


DOWGATE, ——Sir Thomas Kenſey, elected in 1688; ſerved the 


office of ſheriff in 1686. 


Sir Robert Bedd ingfeld, elected in 1696; ſerved the office of 


ſheriff in 1703, and that of lord-mayor in 170 
Sir Ambroſe Crowley, elected in 1771; hives the office of 
ſheriff in 1707; 
Sir Francis Forbes, elected in 17133 ſerved the office of ſhe- 

riff in 1714, and that of lord-mayor in 1726. 

John Crowley, Eſq; ſon of Sir Ambroſe, was elected in 1727 
but died in three months after his election. 

Sir John Barnard, elected in 1727; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1736, that of lord- mayor in 1738 z and was removed to the 


ward of Bridge-without, 
Sir Richard Glyn, elected in 1750; ſerved the office of ſheriff 


in 17 53, and thatof lord-mayor in 1759. 


man of this ward. 


Sir Joſeph Eyles, elected in 1738; ſerved the office of ſheriff i in 
FARRINGDUN': WITHIN. Sir Patience Ward, elected in 1670 3 


172 5. 
. Arnold, Eſq; elected in 1739. : 

Sir Samuel F Judyer elected in 17523 ſerved the office of ſherift 
in 1755, and that of lord-mayor in 1762. 

John Kirkman, Eſq; elected in 1700, is the preſent alderman 
of this ward. 

COLEMAN STREET. — Sir Chriſtopher Lethieullier, elected in 

1688 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1690. 

Sir William Gore, elected 1690; ſerved the office of ſheriff i in 


1699 and that of lord-mayor in 1702. 


Sir James Bateman, elected in 1707 3 ſerved the office of the- | 


. riff in 1702, and that of lord-mayor in 1717. 
Sir Harcourt Maſter, elected in 1748 ſerved the office of me- 
_ Tiff the ſame year. 
Robert Alſop, Eſqz elected in 1745; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
riff in 1747, that of lord-mayor in 1752, and is the preſent alder- 
man of this ward. 
CORDWAINER — sir Robert Geffery, elected in 16763 ſerved 
the office of ſheriff in 1674, and that of lord-mayor in 7686. 
Sir Charles Thorold, elected in 1703; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
riff in 1706. d 
Sir George Thorold, his brother, elected in 1709, ſervia the 
office of ſheriff in 1711, and that of lord-mayor in 1720. 
Sir William Billers, elected in 1722; ſerved the office of | 
ſheriff in 1721, and that of lord-mayor in 1734. ö 
Edward Ironſide, Eſq; elected in 1745 ſerved tha office of | 
ſheriff in 1749, and was elected lord-mayor in 1753; ; but died in 
November the ſame year. f 
. William Alexander, Eſq; elected in 17 533 ferved the office of | 
ſheriff in 1751. 
Sir Henry Bankes, elected in 1762; ſerved the office of ſheriff |. 
in-1763, and is the preſent alderman of this ward, ; 
CORNHILE, Sr William Hooker, elected in. 1664, for the | 


ward of Walbrgok, was removed in 1668 to this ward; he | 
* | SSD ex . by 


ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1671, and that of lord-mayor in 


1681. 
Sir John Johnſon, elected in 1696. 


Sir William Withers, elected in 16983; ſerved the office of ſne- 


riff in 1702, and that of lord-mayor in 1708, 


Sir Richaid Brocas, elected in 17203 ſerved the office of ſheriff” 


in 1729; and that of lord-mayor in 1730. 


Sir Henry Marſhal, elected in 1737; ſerved the office of ſheriff- 


in 1741, and that of lord-mayor in 1745. 

Richard Sclater, Ete; elected in 17 54. 

William Bridgen, E{q; elected in 17543 ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1757, that of lord-mayor in 1764, and is the preſent 
alderman of this ward. 

FARRINGDON WITHOUT. Sir Dudley North, elected in 

1682 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1683. 

Sir Francis Child, elected in 1689; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 16g1, and that of lord-mayor in 169g. 

Sir Robert Child, ſon of Sir Francis, dected i in 1513. 

Sir Francis Chile, another ſon of the ſaid Sir Francis, elected 

in 1721, ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1723, and that of lord-maysr- 
in 1 

Si. Richard Hoare, elected in 1740 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 174t, and that of lord mayor in 2746. 

Richard Beckford, Eſq; elected in 1754. 


Sir Francis Geſling, elected in 1756 ſerved the is of eriff 


in 1758. 


John Wilkes, Eſq; elected in 1768; ſerved the office of 


teriff in 1972, and is the preſent alderman of this ward, 


' LANGBOURN. ir John Fleet, elected in 1688; ſerved the of- 


fice of ſheriff in 1689, and (hat of 21 in 1693. 
Sir Peter Delme, elected in 1712 ; ſerved the office of ore in 


1728, and that of lord-mayorin 1724. 


ter Rawlinfon, Eſq; elected in 1773, is the preſent alder- 
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* Sir Henty Hanley, elected in 1728; ferved the office of ſheriff 

i 1733. ; 3 
8% foleph Hankey, ſon of the ſaid Sir Henry, elected in 1736. 


LIME STREET. 
- ſerved the «lice of ſheriff in 1686. 


Sir Watkin Lewes, elected in 1771; was choſen Bert for | 
PEG 1 
PORTSOKEN. 


a | gldermen. * 


-QUEENHITHE.——Sir John Lawrence, elected in 1657; 
office of ſheriff in 1659, and that of lord- mayor in 166g. 


TOWER STR 


* 
+ 


Bir Jeffery Jefferies, elected in 1702; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
2713. | 
;Heriff in 1723, that of lord mayor in 


in 1744, and that of Jord mayor in 1749. 


died not many days before the expiration of his mayoralty. 5 
Sir Humphry Edwin, elected in 1689; ſerved the office of ſheriff | 
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ohn Sawbridge, Eſq; elefted in 1769; ſerved the office of ſhe- 
riff in 1770, and is the preſent alderman of this ward. 
Sir Benjamin Thorowgood, elected in 1688; 


Sir Joſeph Smart, eleQed in 1694; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 

16 . l A 

| 85 Robeit Beachcroft, elected in 2702; ſerved the office of 

ſheriffin 1701, and that of lord mayor in 1712, : 
Lancelot Skinner, Eſq; elected in 1721. | ' 

Sir Richard Hopkins, elected in 1723; ſerved the office of the- | 

riff in 1724. 


Robert Willimott, Efq; choſen in 1735 ; ſerved the office of 


ſheriff in 1742, and that of lord mayor in 1743. | 
William Whitaker, Eſq; elected in 1746 ; ſerved the office of 
ſheri f in 1750. | 8 PRES 
Tohn Porter, Eſq; elected in 1752, 27 
r Robert Kite, elected in 1956 ; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 
1761, and that of Ilord-mayor in 1767 


and is the preſent alderman of this ward. | ' 


office of ſheriff in 1673, and that of lord mayor in 168 5. 1 
Sir Thomas Papillon, elected in 1689 ; but in about four 
months after was, at his own requeſt, diſcharged by the court of 
{| 


Job Wildman, Eſqz elected in 1690. 
ir William Hedges, elected in 1693; 


ſerved the office of ſheriff 


1 3 8 — 
Sir John Caſs, elected in 1210 3 ſerved the office of ſheriff in 


Ede Green, kun clec!bed in dg. | 
umphry Parſons, Efy; eleded in 1720 ſerved the 


office of 


elected lord mayor for 1741, but died in the office. 1 
Sir William Calvert, elected in 1741; ſerved the office of ſheriff 


The right hon. Thomas Harley, elected e 
office of ſheriff in 1764, that of lord mayor in 1768; and is the 


preſent alderman of this ward. 


Sir Thomas Cooke, elected in 1691 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 16 . 3 2 

Sir Benjamin Green, elected in 1709; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1 os, ES IT | . — a 5 

$2 John Fryer, cleQdd'in 130 ſerved the office of therif in 
1716, and that of lord mayor in 1721. | wy 
Robert Alſop, Eſq; elected in 1726; ſerved the office of ſheriff 

Sir Robert Weſfiley, elected in 1736; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 2734, and that of lord-mayor in 1744. | 
uffin 1748. 

Mar le Biken bes, Eſc 
ſheriff in 1762, and that 
Richard Peers, Eſq, 
xif in 1768. ; 

Frederic 
in the ſame 


3s lord-mayor ia 1757. 


ar, and is the preſent alderman of this ward. 
the office of ſheriff the ſame year, that of lord - mayor in 1 
the ſame year, and that of lord - mayor in 1698. 


Sir Charles Peete, elected in 17073 ſe 
in 1708, and that of lord- mayor ia 17.16. 


ir James Smith, elected in 1674; ſerved the | 


17335 and was again 


in 1962; ſerved the | 


ſerved the 


Edward Davies, Eſq; elected in 1745; ſerved the office of he- | 
elected in 1749 3 ſerved the office of | 
elected in 1765 ; ſerved the office of the- | 
Bull, Eſky elected in 1772 3 ſerved the office of ſheriff | 


rein John Chapmas, clefted-in 1679; ſerved ; 
95 but 


the office of meriff | 


VINTRY,—Sir Thomas Pilkington, firſt elected for P 
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WALLBROOK. — Sir 
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in re of lorderizyor in 1769 e'Prefent alderma. 
without, in 1680; in 1682 the duke of York obtained a vert 
agiinf him, and 100, oool. damages, on the ſtatute De Scangali 
Mognatum, which occaſioned hiv becoming a priſoner in the Kin 
Bench. At his own requeſt therefore the court of aldermen dis. 
charged him, and Sir Dudley North was choſen in his room “ 
But in 1688, he was elected alderman of this wa'd, and took his 
place in the court of aldermen according to his firſt electien; he 
= = office of ſheriff in 1682, and that of lord mayor in 158g, 

90, 16917. | 
- _ Thoma Fowles, elected in 1691 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
in 1 „ bs | 

Sir Thomas Abney, elected in 1692; ferved' the office of 
'heriff in 1694, that of lord- mayor in 1701; and was removed to 
the ward of Bridge- without. 5 | 

Sir John Eyles, elected in 1716; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 
2720, that af lord-mayor in 1727; and was removed to the ward 
of Bridge-without., | 8 | 

Sis William Rous, elected in 1737 3 ſerved the office of ſheriff 
the fey year, Kh; de | 

dward Gibbon, Eſq; elected in 1743; reſigned in 1748. | 

Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, elected in 1745 ay Pow the office 7 ſheriff 
in 1748, and that of lord-mayor in 1753. | 

Richard Blunt, Eſq; elected in 4. was choſen ſheriff in 
1763, but died in December the ſame year, | 

arlow Trecothick, Eiq; elected in 1764 ; ſerved the office of 

ſheriff in 1766, that of lord-mayor in 1770, and is the preſent 
alderman of this ward. PETS | 
ohn Moore, elected in 1671 ſerved 
office of ſheriff in 854 and that of lord mayor in 1683. 220 

Sir Gilbert Heathcote, elected in 2702 ; ſerved the office of 


ſheriff in 1704, that of lord- mayor in 12113 and was removed to 


the ward of B.idge without, . | | 
Sir John Taſk, ele cted in 1925; ſerved the office of ſheriff in 


2 | 


BR 
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ſheriff in 17 
in 2368, . in 1772. 


Wallbrook. 


George Heathcote, Eſq; elected in 17353 ſerved the office of 


| ſheriff in 1740, that of lord mayor in 1742, and reſigned his gown 


in 1749. i 
— Slingſby Bethell, Eg. elected in 1749; ſerved the office of 
ſheriff in 1752, and that of lord mayor in 1756, | 
Alexander Mafter, Eſq; elected in 1758.; ſerved the office of 
and reſigned his gown in 1766, 
elected in 1766; ſerved the office of ſheriff 
athaniel'Thomas, Eſq; elected in 1773, is 


the preſent alder- 
man of this ward. 


IDGE WTTHOUT.—Sir Thomas Alleyn, elected in 1652, for 
Cheap-ward, ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1655, and that of lord 
mayor in 1660. Ia that year he removed to Aldgate ward, and 
in 1689 to this ward. |; 

Sir Richard Levett, elected in 16 
he ſerved the office of ſheriff in » 
1700. | 

Sir Francis Exles, was elected in 1710, by the court of aldermen 
and ſerved the office of ſheriff in 1711. | | 

Sir Thomas Abuey, removed in 1716 from the ward of Vintry. 

Sir Samuel Garrerd, removed in 1722, from the ward of Ale 


Sir Gilbert Heathcote, removed in 1724, from the ward of 
ne William: Humſreys, removed in 21732, from the ward of 
cap. | * Wy | 2 ; 
— ir Gerard Conyets, removed in 1735, from the ward of Broad- 
| et. a WEE s 
Sir John Eyles, removed in 1937, from the ward of Vintry. 
„ Ka Belloay, 1emoved in 1745, from the ward of Bil- 


William Naſh, 


by the court of aldermen; 
92, and that of lord mayor in 


: lingſgate. | - 


Sir Jehn Thompſon, removed in 1749, from the ward of 
Candlewick. * 


Sir Daniel Lambet, <leftedin 1736; ſerved the office of ſheriff | Sir Barnard, 1emoved in 130, from the ward of Dowgate. 
and that of lord mayor in- 17414... . Sir Robert. Ladbroky, removed in 1768, from the ward of Caſe 
Sir Thomas Chitty, elected in 2750; ſerved the office of ſheriff | tle-Baynaid , and is the preſent .aldermans 
A4 $n 1754, and that of lord-mayor in 2760. r | SY 7 os 3 
Samuel Turner, Eſq; elected in 3762; ſerved the office of ſheriffi * CHAMBERLAINS, 
4 * * Pid. B. I. p. 258. 
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when elected. | gw gh 1662115 at 1 2 828. , 1 
1688. Sit Peter Rich. MIO e 1678. Henry Criſpe, Ui 133 SE. 1672, William Wagſtaff, E055 EBAY | „ 
1689. Sir Leonard Robinſon. F 1700 Duncan Dee, Eſq; jn 1691. John Goodfellow, Eſq; > ee eq | 1 
1696. Sir Thomas Cuddoon © | 1720. John Lingard, Eſq; 1709. Henry Aſhhurſt, Ea; | 
1775. Sir N Fazakerley. 127 (lie feen Garrard, Eſq; ' 1705, James Gibſon; Ef / - -—  — s 
1718. Sir orgy Ludlara,,, wk. n homas Vugean El 7 erer 1717. Randolph Stracey, EA; : 
1727. Samuel Robinſon, why 1 common ſerjeans. 174. Thomas Jackſon, Eſq; 
1734+ Sir John Buſworth,. - / | 1 1 | * 1737. Miles Man,:Eſqg / 
51. Sir Thomas Fee. N g 1757. Sir james 0 Lat. the — | 
5 Sir Stephen Theodore! Janſſen, Bart. the % 22 Os clerk . * 
Preſent chamberlain, _ . CC 7 8 1 2 Stag Rond. : 
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E 0 A. 0 4 13 | 1340 8 Nicholas de Firendon; Anketumus de Oiforto, Hen- 
'ry onquey and Roger Hoſebang. *.* 
1298 „A2 8 wn York, "Walter de Finckinghela' wa 1340 ———— John Brittleſworth and Richard heiReeckings 1 
1305 At Weſtminſter, William de Combmartyn, Henry” de Comb- 1341 ———= Simon Fraunceys and William de FE, 2 
martyn and Walter ae Finchingfield, | 2343 = — Anketumus Giſortio and Henry de Lęcheford. | | 
| $044 KE D e ELICY 1 — Geffrey de Wickingham, Thomas Leggy, Jebn Love- 
W AR D I.. 1 | 80 How and Thomas de Waldene. 
1307 At Northampton, William de, Combmartyn and an de 1347 —— John Lovekyn, Richard de Berking, William de Ford 
Durham. and Richard de Wycombe. 
130 At eqn, Henry de Durham and William Serrat. 1348 —— John Lovekyn, Richard Berkya, william de Ford ES 
1313 — Reginald de Conduct, Johan de dee Anket « Je and Rich. de Wigcomb, 5 . WO 
| Gifort and Thomas Chetington.. 1449 nk Thomas Ley and Willem de Ford. | | i 
1314 —— Nicholas de Ferndon; Winiam Leer, William Servat 1351 — Adam Fraunceys and John Liche. 2 
and Stephen Abingdon. T1 4 + 1354 — Thomas Leggy and Thomas Wo ſly. 1 
12315 —— William de Lere and Henry de Durham . 1356 Adam Fraunceys, John de Stody, Simon de Reding- | . 1 
1315 John de Giſort, William de Bere Robert de Kele- tone and Adam de Acres, | - 
ſey and Richard de Reber. 1358 — Thomas Dolſely, William de Weld, William do 1. 
1319 At York, Jobn, de e William: de hae and Roger de Effex and Richard Tokey. 
| Palmer. tos 1358 ———— John Stodey, mayor, Bartholomew Freſhing and 15 
1322 Robeft de Swalive, Reginald de Condes, William phen Cavendiſh. 
de Hatford, and Gregory Norton: ' þ 1361, —.—— Bartholomew Freſtiyng, Stephen Cavendiſh, Walter 


1323 — Walter Treppin and Robert Chetington. de Berney and Richard Tokey, - 
2326 At Wm. Anketumus de Giſortio, and Henry de Sechford. | 1363 ———— John Little, Bartholomew Freſtlyng, John Turngold 
1327 ———- Anketumus de Giſortio, Henry de Secheford, Rech. ö and John Rilltoft, 
nald de Conductu, Thomas de Leyre, Edmund Colyn and | 1365 ———— Adam Fraunceys, John Lovekyn, Simon de Benning · 
John Sterle. I. appeari that 20 i200 0 of theſe were to ſerve in| ton and Richard Preſton, | 
N 1365 ———— John Milford and Simon Morden. 
E D W A R D UI. „41369 — — John Wartefeld, Bartholomew Frefilyng, John Aubre 


1327 At a Benet de Felſham and Robert. de Keleſey. 1370 1 John 3 db _—_ John Gans 


1327 At York, Richard de Betoigne, Robert de Keleſey, John de 1370 ———— John Pecche, wo" Turngold, Nicholas de Exton and 


Grantham and John Priou”, John Hadeley 


1328 At New Sarum, Stephen de Abingdon and Robert de Keleſey. h Pheli t. 
1328 At Northampton, Richard de Betoigne and Robert de Keleſey. x — 2 Wife. John Weoth, gs og e Vehoot and 


1328 * _—_ l de Betoigne, Robert de Keleſey, John de M ilhiam Kelphull. 
rantham and John Priour. „ h * 
1330 Al be, Joha Grantham, Reginald de Conduit, Stephen | 374 Adam OY TIO, John Ward, John Berlingham, an 
e Abingdon, — — ; 
1330 At Wefim Stephen de Abingdon and John 4 Cauſton. 1377 Wr ' - L * TY + William þ; Topgus and AT. 
1372 At York; Thomas'de Chetington and Henry de Mongney. | FRONT \ = | 5 
1333 At 722 Anketumus de Giſortio, John de Cauffon, John | „ H. A R D I. 
Priour and Thomas Chetington. 5 | 
1333 At York, John Cauſton and Reginald de Conduit. 1377 wr . iow. adam Carlifle, Walter $ybit, William Walworth, and C 
1 — Rich d de Rocchi d Lat d Reger d John Philpot. 8 1 
335 Ps EA COTA MELEE IEG Richked Later and Reger de 1378 At Glouceſter, John Hadley, Jeffry Newion, John de Northamp- 1... 
-| At * Henry de Secheford, Thomas de Chetington and bn ton and William Venour, _— 
335 nern dnnn 804 Joby | ex: AD Wits, e Philper, John Stadley, William Barret and 
1336 At Nottingham, John de Cauſton, Richard de Hakeneye, 1 Hugh Faſtolf. 
1337 At Nm. Reginald de Condu't and Bennet de Fulſham, 1 1382 = Nicholas Brembre, 1 1 More, Richard Norbary 
1337 —— John Grantham, Andrew Aubray, Ralph de Upton | and William Effex. K 4 
and Richard de Rocching. 1383 5 1 „ 5A Walwo th, Ar Joby Philpot, William 5 
1 He Darc Sim Fraunce , William Hanus and arret and Henry V enour. 5 
337 Waller Firk. 177 Yo * 55 1383 At Lee Sarum, John Hadley, John Organ, John Rote, 
1338 At York, John Churlton, William de Flete and Ro er le and Henry Herbury. 
ih 7 3 } : : 1384 At Wim. John Hadley, John Organ, Thomas Rolf and Henry 
1338 At Vein. Simon Fraunceys and John de Northall. 3 Herbur Y. 
1338 At Northampton, Ralph de Upton and Bartholomew Wanmars. 1385 —: John Hadley, . Exton, "OS Haben and 
1339. At Wim, Simon * and John. de Northall, | William Ancrofts, [SES ; 


SY 


s 1 4 D. p By: 


1186 —— ohp Hadley, John Organ, Adam Carlill and I 


: ; Standon and John Baeote. 
1394 Adam _— pes Bugatgne, Geoffry "Watderne |. 


* * | _ William Arkham. 


1399 At Nm. John Shadworth, William Brampton, Richard Mer- 
: | lan and William Somingwell. 

140 The names of the. repre ſentatives are defaced.. 

1406 At Glouceſter, William Aſkham, Walliam Crowmere, William | 


* TT 


1 *1.* ra M{arehford.ang.\fohbn Bryagu. Tx. 119. 


ford and Walter Gulktrog, :, ., 
Olivet and Joba Oedney. 
and Nicholas James. 


14 
and John Boteler. 
147% At Gbacgſter, John Staundon, Nicholas Wotton, John Sudbury 
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1424 —.— Nicholas Wotton, - John Wells, Eborard Fleet and 
1425 At Leicefler, John Michell, John Wellys, Eborart Fleet and 


C Oo 1 
v 4.9 


2 
Lan 
5 my” nag — . nn ene yn 
v . 1 a 4 1 þ 
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1426 1 Vein. John Michell, John Wellys, Wilkam Mitrefo and 


n 


n 


„ 
J win 

4 N 

- 


Walter Gawtron, 
1 Nicholas Wotton, Nicholas James, William Milrefe 


n 


4 W 
r 
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1430 ———— William Eſtfeld, Nicholas James, John Higham and | 


1434 -———— John. Michel, Robert Large, John Bederenden and 


5 Stephen Forſter. 
14 36 At Cambridge, Henry Frowyk ; Thomas Cotworth, John Carpen- | 
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—— 


and William Coteſbrook. | 
1445 John Rayn well, Ald. Rob, Danvers, recorder, —-—— Burgoy, | 


1446 At Cambridge, Henry Frowyk, William Gompye, Hugh Wyche | 
and William Marrow. 


1449 ———— Stephen Broome, John Norman, John Needham, and 


| | NY John Hardroe, 
HEBER 1450 ———— Henry Frowyk, William Marrow, John Harrowe and 
. ſb: Richard Lee. 
| 14.52 At Reading, Steph. Brown, Will. Cantelowe, John —, 


2 


J 


and John Yung. | 
The returns to the parliaments held at Weſtminſter i in the 29th of * 


Henry VI. and the firſt, third and fourth of Edward IV. are loft 


"5 ex 


„ os 4 
W A 


John Croſſebz. 


N * . 
S 


f e 
8 Stephen Fabian. | 
7 —— Sir William Hampton, Richard ee Willien | 


. Brafebridge : and John Ward. 


ö 
* 


H R N N E v. waa : 
; 1473 At W:ftm. Drogo Barentyn, William Aſcham, William March- 1492 William Tate, Wi Hagh en alderman, Nicholas Allwyn, 


John Abbot, 
1553 


ter and Nicholas Veo. 1553 
1441 At Mm. Sir William Eſtfeld, John Bolbeys, Philip Malpas | 
1554 At Oxf. Sir Martin Bowes, Robert Broke, Joha, Marche and 


1443 At Wem. Thomas Calſworth, Joba Norman; Geffrey Bolton 1 555 — 


2454 At n. Geffry Fielding; William Cantelo we, John Harrowe ifs 
157 


n , % | 1573 
7 h td and;| . ' 
2467 At Nn. Ralph Joſſelyn; Thomas Ur ewick, 5 N Wa 168 —— Sir Thomas Woodroffe, 


1589 


N. D. A, 


1482 Sir Will. Teylor, Robert Tate, leres, Tor Ton, Hugh 


mis Burdetere. AAA 7 Dbrtes. 0 2 
1388 4 ne Adam Barne, Henry Vannere, William Tong and E D W AR D v. 1 
ohn Clouhand. it 8j Sir Wilkam fi t, R 
1389 At Vim. William More, John Sbödeworth, Adam Carlill and [ 22 William SO, 242 1 r r John Marty, 
1391 — Serringham, William Bram ton WilYiam | 1 1 RICHARD 1. 
| os "1483 Williand, Heridt, alderman, Thomas Fitz tam, recorder, 


 Willtam Bracebridge, John Peckering in e $ place, 


John Fenhill. 
HENRY VIE.” ir 


7 „ „ * R * ens ; 1485 John Ward, mayor, Tho. Fitzwilliams, W l Pecke. 


ring, Will. Spark. 


1488 Sir Henty Colet, mayor, Sir Tho. Fitzwilli jams, recorder, 


emberton, Jobn_Peckering, 


1489 Sir Hen. Colet, alderman, Sir Tho. Fitzwilliams, recorder, 


Richard Nonneiy, Joha Peckering, (in place, of git Thomas 
Fitzwilliam, who was elected for the ſhire of Lincoln) 


l William White, alderman. 
Tho. Bulleſden. 


342) —— William Walderne, Nicholas Wotton, William | 2496: John Wart, alderman, Robert Sheflield, recorder, John Sbas, 


Thomas Bradbury. 


1415 -——— Richard Merlaw, Thomas Faucover, William Weſton o Reben PRs 4 a recorder, = 


Wyndoat, Richard, Noagnely, 


- Wien Crowmere, William Sevenoke, John Wells |, 502 Sir John Shas, alderman, Sir Robert Sheffield, recorder, Tho, 


N John Painter. 
ber HE NR VIII. 


and Hugh Bybrede. 
Themas Fauconer, John Michell, Solomon Oxney | I 509 FO: Tate, alderman, Jehn Chaloner, recorder, "LEM Yar. 


2420 At Wet. 

| and John Higham, . | ford, Tho. Brugges in Yarford's. place, made an alderman, 
MF 1421 — ——— Thomas Faue ner, Nicholas Wattan, Joba Whately Thomas Moore, mercer. 
A and John ap | 1136 Sir Win. Capell, . alderman, . Richard Broke, . recorder, Will. 
: 9 | NN R Y;; VI; | EG > Gal!y, draper, john Kyme, mercer, 
. | 1422 At Weſtn. Tn Fauconer, John Michell, Henry Frowek 3 d ee Nen, A recorder, bots 
. ; 3 
g and Thomas Mayneld. 15235 9 Moneux, alderman, William Shelley, recorder, John 


t. mercer, Will. Roche, draper. 


Thomas Bernewall., 1530 Sir ho, Seymour, alderman, John Baker, recorder, Jon 


Petyte, grocer, Paul Wythpde, merchant- taylor. 


ohn Higham I 1537 William Roche, alderman, Roger heller. recorder, Rob, 


Packington. 


| Walter Gawtran, I : 
540 Na return entered. 
1427 — — John Michell, John Wells, william Milrefe and 1542 Sir William Bower, alderman, Sir Roger Cholaley, recorder, 


Ibn Sturgeon, Nicholas Wilford. | 
EDWARD VI. 8 


Walter Gawtron. 
and Walter Gawtron 1547 At WW Am. Sir Martin Bowes, Robert Broke, Thomas Curteys 


and Tho. Bacon. 
Sir Martin Bowes, Robert Broke, Top 1 Marche 


and John Blundel, 
MARY. 


— — Sir Rowland Hille, Robert Broke, Joby Marche 
and John Blundell. 


Johu Blundell. 
PHILIP and MARY. 


Richard Sturgeon. ply 
1554 At Vein. Sir Martin Bowes, Nun Chalmley, Richard 


Grafton and Richard Burwell, _ 
Sir Mertin Bowes, Ranulph heimer, Philip 


Bold and Nicholas Chune. 


N 3 and Thomas Billing. vo 
WA\ 1556 ——— Sir Will, arma Ranulph Cholmley, John March 


and Rich. Grafton. 913 0 
Ii A B E T 11. s 


1588 —— Sir Mar in Bowes, Sir Ralph Cholmley, John Marſh- 


am and Richard Hals. 
Sir William Chefter, Sir Ralph Chomley, favs 


17 


rence i John Marſhe. 
Sir John White, Thomas Wilbraham, John Marſhe 


and Thomas Norton. 
Sir Rowland Rerwodd, William | Fleetwood, Jobn 


Marſhe and Thomas Norton. 


2 


William Fleetwood, , Sir 


Thomas Alde ſey and Sir William Fiſhe. 


n B ton and 
Sir Ralph Verney, John Irlond, Job! rump 1886 —.— Fir Edward Oſborne, William Flegtwood, Thomas 


Alderſey and Richard Saltingſtall. 
Fir George Barnes, William Fleetwood, Thomas 2 


An and Andrew Palmer. 1593 


4 D D N N D 4 


1393 — dir John Harte, Edward Drewe, George Southerton | 


and Andrew Palmer, 
Sir John Harte, John Crooke, George Southerton 
and Tho, Fettiplace, 


1597 


1601 — — ir Stephen Some, John . Thomas Fettiplace 


and John Pindar, Ra 
JAMES I, 7 ; 


1603 = 
Fuller and Richard Gore. 


1614 Sir Henry Montague, recorder, Nicholas Fuller, Tho. Love, 
Robert Bateman. 
Sir Thomas Lowe, Sir Robert Heath, Robert Bate- 


1621 
man and William Towerſon. 

1624 Sir Thom is Middleton, Sir . TING Roben 

Bateman and Martin Bond. ft 
CHARLE 8 . 
<a Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir Heneage Finch Robert 
| Bateman and Martin Bogd, 

1625 — Sir Thomas Middleton, Sir Heneage Finch, Sir 
Maurice Abbot and Robert Bateman. 

1627 —— Thomas Moulſon, Chriſtopher Clitheroe, Hey 


| Waller and James Bunce, 
1640 ——— 
Cradock and Samuel Vaſſell. 
1641 ———— Sir Thomas Soame, 
' Vaſtell and John Ven. 
During the Proteforate. 


| Iſaac Pennington, Samuel 


1653 — Robert Titchborne, John Ireton, Samuel Mayor, 
John Langely, Henry Barton and Praiſe-God Barebone. | 
| 1654 Thomas Foot, William Steel, Thomas Adams, 


John Langham, Samuel Avery, and Andrew Ricard. 
1656 — Thomas Foot, Sir Chriſtopher Pack, Thomas Adamé, 
Richard Brown, Theophilus Biddulph and John Jones, 
1659 — — William Thompſon, Theophilus Biddulph, Jenn 
Jones and Richard Browne. 
CHARLES: u. | 


and William Vincent, 


Sir Thomas Soame, Iſaac Pennington, Matthew 


1698 
Sir Rehyy Billingſley, Sir Henry Montague, Nicholas 


# 


f 


J 1741 
1666 — — William Wild, Richard Brown, John Robinſon 6; 


1690 . — Sir William, Pritchard, 1 1 Daſbweod, Sir 
William Turner and Sir Thoraas Vernon, 
WILLIAM III. 

Sir Robert Clayton, Sir John Fleet, Sir William 

Aidurſt _— We e Papillon, Eſq. 

ir John Fleet, Sir William Aſhurſt, Sir James 

Houblon — Sir Thomas Papillon, 

Sir Robert Clayton, Sir William Aſhurſt, Sir Wil- 

_ liam Withers and Sir Gilbert Heithcote, | 

I70T ————— Sir Robert Clayton, Sir William Aſhurſt, Sir Tho. 

RO and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 


„ 

1702 ——.— Sir William Pritchard, Sir John Fleet, Sir Francis 
Child and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, 

1705 — Sir Robert Clayton, Sir William Aſhurſt, Sir Gil- 

bert Heathcote and Samuel Shepheard, Eſq.—Sir William 


Withers on Clayton's death, 
Sir William Withers, Sir William Aſhurſt, Sir 


Gilbert Heathcote, and Sir John Ward, | 
— Sir William Withers, Sir Richard Hoare, Sir Geo, 


Newland, and Sir John Caſs, 
Sir Richard Hoare, Sir William W Sir John . 


Caſs and Sir George Newland, 
GEORGE I. 


1695 


1700 


1708 


1710 


11713 


* 


17715 —— Sir john Ward, Sir Thomas Scawen, Robert Hey- 


ſham and Peter Godfre y. Eſqz | 


1] 1722 ———— Sir Francis Child, Sir john Barnard, Richard Lock- 


wood, Peter Godfrey, Eſqrs, and Sir EOS 5 9 on 
Godfrey' s death, 


GEORGE H. 


| 1 3 Sir John Eyles, Bart. Sir John Barnard, Micajah 


Perry and Humphry Parſons, Eſqrs. aldermen. 
Humpbry Parſons, Eſq ; Sir John Barnard, Micajah 
Perry and Robert Willimot, Eſqrs, aldermen. | 
Sir John Barnard, Sir Daniel Lambert, George 
Heathcote,Eſq ; Sir Robert Godſchall, aldermen: and William 
Calvert, Eſq; alderman, on Godſchall's death. 


1735 


0 | * 
1661 ———— John Fowke, Sir Will. Thompſon, William Love 1747 —— Sir John Barnard, Sir William Calvert, Stephen 


and John Jones. 


16578 — — Sir Robert Clayton, Sir Thomas Player, William 


Love and Thomas Pilkington. 
1679 At Oxf. Sir Robert Clayton, Thomas Pilkington, Sir Thomas 
Player and William Love. 
| | JAMES II. 
1665 At Weſtm. Sir John Moore, Sir William Pritchard, Sir Samuel 
Daſhwood and Sir Peter Rich. 
WILLIAM and MARY, 
Sir Patience Ward, Sir Robert Clayton, Sir Will. 
Afhurft and Sir Thomas 8 


1689 | 


\ 


* 


Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; Slingſby Bethell, Eſq; aldermen. 

—.— Sir John Barnard, Sir Robert Ladbroke, Slingſby 
Bethell, Eſq; William Beckf, Eſq; aldermen; and Sir 
Richard Glyn, alderman, on Balbelle death. 


GEORGE III. 
1761 ———— Sir Robert Ladbroke, Sir Richard. Glyn, William 
| Beckford, Eſq; and the hon. Thomas Harley, aldermen, 
1768 ——— Sir Robert Ladbroke, William Beckford, Eſq, Right 
hon. Thomas Harley, Barlow Trecothick, Eſq; Moon's | 
and Richard e Eſq; on t erer eV death, 


1754 


_— th. Sa. „ * 


— 


ELLITUS. 


604 
Cedda, the firft Sende W 


658 
666 Wina, 
680 Earkenwald. 
685 Waldherus. 
716 Ingwaldus. 
747 Ecgwulfus. 
754 Wighedus, 
761 Eadbrightus. 
768 Eadgarus. 
773 Kenwalchus, 
784 Eadbaldus. 
795 Heathobertus. 
302 Oſmuadus. 
$6 Ethelnothus. 
o Coelbertus. 
848 Deorwulf. 


38581 Swithulfus, 
3860 Heathſtanus. 
370 Wulffius. 

es Eibclwardus. 


3 


5 2 


1034 Elfward, the laſt Saxon biſhop, 
1044 Robert, the firſt Norman 848 afterward rraiftated 68. 


108 


1 1144 Robert de Sigillo 


"4 LA of th BISHOPS V LOND ON, 


922 Healſtanus. 
941 Theodredus, 
944 Wulfſtanus. 
951 Brithlemus. 
958 Dunſtan; abbot of Glaſtonbury, then biſhop of wochen and 
tranſlated from London to Canterbury, * eee 


1 18 Elfſtanus. 


1 Edgarus. 
— Wulfſtapus. 


1004 Alfhunus, tutor to the ſons of Ethelred. 


% 


1016 Alwy, 


+ i 


1051 William, 

1075 Hugh de Orivalle. | 

Maurice. | 

1108 Richard de Belmeis. . 

1128 Gilbert Univerſalis; canon 7 Lyons. 

3 monk ef Reading. 

150 Richard de Belmeis ; archdeacon of Miadller and N 
of the former of that name. 


Iter bury. . 
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1158 neger Neat 1154 of Uncolo, and lord higb e 
of Eogla | A 

1163 Gilbert Foot; tranſlated from Hereford. 

1189 Richard Nigellus, lord treaſurer. 

1199 William de Sancta Maria; dean of St. Martin“ s-le-Giind. 


1221 Euflace de Pauconbe:g,/ prebend of beads. and lord high 


treaſurer, 
1229 Roger Niger, archdescon of Colcheſter, — 
3241 Fulk Baſſet, dean of York, | 
2259 Henry. de Wingham, prebend of Newington; and loed high treaſ, 
2262 Richard Talbot, dean. of St. Paul's; who died befare his 
conſecration. 
7262 Henry de Sandwich, prebend of Wildlang. | 
1273 John de Chiſhul, dean of St Paul's, and lord high treaſurer. 
1280 Fulk Lovel, archdeacon of Colchefter, who refuſed acceptance. 
1280 Richard de Gravefend, atchdeacon of Northampton. 
1:04 Ralph de Batdotk, deat of St. Paul's, lord hi wh chancellor, 
133 Gilbert de Seagrave, canon of Lincoln. 
1317 Richard de Newport, dean of St. Paul's. 
1318 Stephen Graveſend, prebendary. of Wenlakeſbarn, and Cham- 
berlain wood. 
1338 Richard de Wentworth, prevendary of Kentiſh town, and lord 
bigh chancellor, 
1340 Ra ph de Stratford, canon of St, Paul's. | 


137 4 Michael de Noithburg, prebendary of Mapeſburg. 


1364 Simon” Tibald de Sudbury, domeſtic chaplain. to pope Innocent. 
VI. and chancellor of Sarum : murdered by Wat Tyler in 
the Tower. 6 
1375 William de Courtney, tranſlated from. Hereford, and afterward 
to Canterbu:y, | 
2381 Robert de Brayb:oke, canon of Litchfield. 
-2405 Roger de Waldron, who had been archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
| and lord high treaſurer, but was depoſed, and died ſoon” after 
this appointment. 


8 4 D D E N 


11522 Cuthbert Ton 


1406 Nicholas de Bubbewith. lord high treaſurer ; tranſlated, after- | 


ward to Saliſbury, &c. 
7407 Richard Clifford, tranſlated from Worceſter, _ 
1421 Jchn Kemp, tranſlated from Chicheſter; and ahretwird to Vork. 
2426 William Gray, dean of Vork, tranflated afterward to Lincoln. 


| 1431 Robert Fitz Hugh, archdeacon of Northampton. 


1436 Robert Gilbert, dean of Vork. | 
7448 Thomas Kemp, archdeac. of Middtefer, and ae of Vork. 


f 


_ . . the king's HhIbeh,00) 16 om 
Thomas Savage, tranſlated from ebenen and afterward 
ok. Fd wig lt : 
F. William Warkam, Wr of the great ſeal ; tranſlated to Cane 
' 4 terb ury.. e 0 l | 4 
1804 William Barons. F 1 
1506 Richard Fitz garnets tranſlated from Chichefer, 
al; tranſlated afterward to Datham,----.. -- 
1530 John Stokeſley, prebendary of St. Stephen's chapel Weſtmin "It 
1539 Edmund Bonner, tranſſated from Hereford,<deprived, - 
I $59 Nicholas Ridley, tranſlated from — — and. 
bu | ' 


1553 Edmund Bonner, es; but again deprived, © 

1556 Edmund Grindal ; tranſlated to York. © | | 

1570 Edwyn Sandys, We chancellor of Cambridge; tranſlated af... 
terward to Vork. , 

1576: Js Jaba: Aelmer, 1 of Lincola, „ 

1594 Richard Fletcher, dean of Peterb»rough. 


1] 2597 Richard Bancroft, prebendary of. Weſtmiuſter, tranfated after · 


ward to Canterbury. 
1604 Richard Vaughan, tranſlated ſrom Cheſter. 
2607 Thomas Navis, tranſlated from Glouceſter, 


| x6cg- George Abbot, tranſlated from Litchfield and Coventry, and : 


afterward to Canterbury. 
1611 John King, dean of Chriſt- ehureh, Oxford. | | 
1621 George Monteine, tranſlated from Lincoln, and afterward to 
Durham. 
1628 Wiliiam Laud, tranſlated afterward' to Canterbury, : 
* William Juxon, tranſfared from Hereford; was deprived by the 
rliament in 1641, but being reinftated at the reſtoration of. 
8 hartes II was ſoon, afterward remored to Canterbury,” 
1660 Gilbert Sheldon, chaplain and dean of the-cloſet to the king. 
afterward removed to Canterbury, 3 
1663 Humphry Henchman, tranflated from Salibury, 
1675 Henry Compton, tranſlated from Oxford. I 
1713 John Robinſon, tranſlated from Briſtol. 
1723 Edmund Gibſon, tranſlated from Lincoln. 
2748 Thomas Sherlock; tranſlated from Saliſbury.. 
1761 Thomas Hayter, tranſlated from Norwich. 
1762 Richard Oſbaldiſton; franſi#ted from Carliſle: - | 
3764. Inn Terrick, Womens from 58 le! 
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> CIS — 
f 4 LIST J ALMS-HOUSES in th METROPOLIS. N 
F By whom, and when founded.. Where firuatedr- 18 Men. | Women. | | Allowance, : 
LLEYN,' Edward, 1614 ö Lamb-alley, Biſhopſgate-Rreet | 5 5 40s. each: per ann. and: Pate BY 
A — — 6.6 Peſthouſe-lane, Old- ſtreet 5 5 5 {| 6d. each weekly, coats and gowns 
3 Eht 16165 [Deadman's- place, Southwark ' 8 81 6d. each weekly N 
Amyas, Suſannah, 1655 George-yard, Old-ſtreet $ ſingle men | or women Al. each per aun. coals and water : 
| | 20 haber- 
| WI f 20 boys 2 bn SO | 2 
. Lady Anne, 1 540 Beech- 8 | 8 drap, widows | 41. each per ann, and coals.. : 
Ayre, Chriſtopher | White's-alley, Coleman-fireet 155 5 men and | their wives 41 Per ann. each couple * 
Badger, Allen, 1698 Hoxton 5 men and | their wives 20. per anv. each couple 
Bancroft, Francis, 1735 Mile · end | 24 — 8. each per ann, coals and gowns . 
Baremere, Mr. 1701 Alms-houſe- yard, Hoxton — — 8 J chaldron of coals each per ann. 
Baron, George, 1682 Elbow-lane, Shadwell — I 51. 4s. per ann. each + | 
Bermeeter, Mr. St. John's-ſtreet, Bethnal-green : IJ 6: _, Þ 24. tos. per ann. each 
Butler, Nicholas, 1675 Little Chapel-ſtreet, Weſtminſter 12 men and | their wives 121, per ann. 8 
Camp, Laurence Worm wood- ſtreet, London-wall 6 : ———— { 1], 14s. 8d. each pr en 2 
Caron, Bar. Dutch. Amb. 1623 K ingſton-road, Vauxhall — — 7 40. each per ann, 85 
Cholmondeley, Lady Church- entry, Blackfriars — — 4 Ja each weekly. 85 
Cotterel, Sir Charles | | Chapel-yard, Hog-lane, She — — 58: 20. per ann. 
Cure, Thomas, 1584. . College -yard, Southwark 835 8 5 25. 2d, each weekly 
ers company . John -Rreet, Spital-ficlds — — 6 widows. 305. each per ann. 
Edwardes Edward - | Chriſt=cburch, pariſh, Surry. number unknown | ao. each per ans. and gowns -- 
e ad by 2115 Tothill. fide Wenn 1 10 104 each ann. | 
Dacres, x£ — 4 2 1 * IEF | ny 7 
ell, Captain Blackwall + & families — — et . 
, - . ä : Fiſher, j 
— 2A ie rams — 
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hofpitals, or or greater charitzes for the occafonal relief oſ the diſtreſſed, have been mentioned in the former parts of this work; and it is impoſble toreview the, 
number of charitable foundations, without remarking that while they ſhew the humanity of the Engliſh nation, they afford a fad proof of ſorue capital dees 

i which reduce ſuch numbers of deſtitute ö to reſt on the benevolence of the rich for ſupport. If the latter claſs were not- 10 

leſs inclination to bave recourſe to them. See B. I. p. 518. 
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. By whom, and when founded, |. k Where Kaste. ; + Men | | Women '|  _ Allowance, _ f 0 . 
Filer, Captain, 1711 Dog row, Mile-end . 8 dow 40l. per ann. | 0 
French-halpital, 2 * | 1 Pell. houle, Old- ſtreet 220 men 2 eee 3 4 Geo. 5 1718 1. | 
French alms-bouſes. .: Black-eagle-ſtreet, Spital fields 45 men and women 25, 34. each weekly, coals & apparel, | / 35 1 
8 Fuller, zudge, 159% Is os 6113 (21 , Old-ftreer, Hoxton | 1 1 | | 41. per ann, each and coals 3 1 Þ 
— — Mile- eng 6 223 eee. EE 14 
Gallard, Ric of ' Golden-lane - | 143 men and women 2d, each weekly and charcoal / 43 
Garret,\Nicholas, 1729 - | Porter's-fields, Nortonfalgate 6 weavers 14 $/. each per ann. coals and candles 1 
Gibſon, Nicholas, 1 537. ba Katoliffe Ke 7 — — | 14 widows 51. each per ann. and coals © © | 
Greſham, Sir Thomas, 157 £ eis : 3 26%, 44. each p. a. coals and gowns | 
Graham, Mrs. 1686 | Capes! ſtreet, Soho Gl i 100, p. a. each 10ʃ. for coals & a ſerv, | ; 
Hammond, Edmund, 165r- [ Alms-houſe-yard, Snow- bill 6 JI. 101. per ann. each : | 
Harwar, Samuel, „„ Kingſland-road - | | 12 finglemen | and women {| 6s- per month each and coals |: 
Haws, Mr. 1686 | Bow-lane, Poplar | — — 6 widows | 30% each per ann. x 
 Hazilwood, Jehu, 1544, Little St, Helen's 4 1 25, each weekly and coals. : ' 
Heath, John, 1643 I þ Alms-houſe-lane, wee Hinges 10 clothwor, | =———oonmn 61. each per ann, ' 2287 - 3K 
* Eme y, 1677 | FRF -Rrance, Weſtminſter 3 men and | their wives || Contingent _ 3 = 
| - +] | their wiv. | C 7/- 45. each couple, and 51. each 
— — | Kade), Tothill-fie!ds 6 men and- E 6 © 3 widow per ann, with coa a and 
| | | widows gowns ., 
Hinton, Alice, 1732 | Plow-3l!ey, Barbican. w— 6 widow | per ann. 1 . 
Holles, Lady, 1539 ; | Great St. Helen's 6 men or | women | unknown | = | 
Hopton, Charles, 1730 Chriſt-church-pariſh, Surry 26 | I each per ann. with coals 
Hulbert, James, 1719 Neu ington-Butts | 20 men and women 31. each weekly, coals and gowns _ 
Jackſon, Henry, 1685 | College-yard, Southwark | | | mn mc] 2 15, 8d. each weekly _ 
Tron Sir Robert, 171% | Kingſland-road | 56 ironmong. .. 61, each per ann, with gowns | 
| Kifford Judith, 1705 ) Tothill-fide, , Weſtminſter en 51. each per ann. 2 
King Henry VII. Little Almonry, Weſtminſter 12 watermen | and their wives] 7/+ 28. 4d. each couple per ann. | 
1— royal foundation- I Lady-alley, Weſtminſter ' 1 — 4 11. 6s. 8d. each per ann, 
Lee, Gerard and Valentine Van. | Nariow-wall, Lambeth- b 7 5. each per ann. 
Lumley, Viſcounteſs, 1672. _| Peſt-houſe- fields, Old-ftreet A I.. each fer ann. and coals LE 
Mezgs, William __ - | Whitechapel IDA 12 I. 4. each per ann. and coals 19 1 
Merchant Taylors Roſemary-lane 546 ; 6/. each per ann. coals and gowns 7 E 


Mico, Lady Jane, 1691 IßStepney- church yard — 10 | 8/. 145. 4d. each per ann. 
Milborne, John, 1533 [ Woodroffe-lane; Cre Friars I 14 drapers — .]. each weekly; enlarged ; 
-Morrice, Lady Eliz. 1551 ') þOld:Jewry: - | ————— | arm. widows | Diſcretional, Arm. company 0 


Newbury, Lewis, 1688 IMile- end green 8 — 12 skinners do. 5% 45+ each per ann. and coalss 
Nicholas, Sir Ambr. 1575 Monk well- ſtreet — 112 ſalters do. 15, each per week, and coals = 5 
Packington, Lady Anne, 1 560 | Whitefriars 7 3 ep $8 II. each per ann. coals and cloaths A 
Palmer, James, 1654 Tothill-ſide, Weſtminſter |; 12 men and women J. ¼ each per ann. and coals Bs E: _— 
Palyn, George : Peſthouſe-row, Old-ftreet - -- 6 girdlers_ 140. per ann. | i - .-- 
Pemel. John, 16998 | Mile-end,, . [-y—————  $ widows | 7*- 84d. each weekly coals & gowns | | 
Quakers. . Bride well-walk, Clerkenwell: no reſtriction : 6ool. per ann. ES 
Ramſey, Mary, 1596 Horne's-yard, Cloth-fair. | — 3 _ {| 25- each weekly ' | BY 
Richmond, John, 1559 _ Gooſe-alley,. Seacoal-lane. 8 men and .-| women Diſcretional, Arm. company |} __ 
Rogers, Robert, 1612 Hart- ſtreet, Cripplegate S men and | their wives 44, each couple, per ann. 
St. Peter's-hoſpital, 1618, = | Newington-Butts - | 22 fiſhmongers | — 35. each weekly, coals and gowns 
Shepherd, Samuel White's-alley, Moorfields . | 8 | = at Dutthwomn, 35. each weekly and gowns . 
Sion-college alms-houſe, 1623 Sion-college. | - 20 men and . | women 120l. per ann. * | 
Smith, David, 1584 St. Peter's-hill“ — — 6 widows 3. 2. 1cd, each per ann. - 
Southampton, Earl of, 1656 Monmouth-ftreet 20 | 24. $s. each. per ann. coals. 3 
Sprat, Henry, 1709 a College-yard, Southwark | 2 SY: — — al, each Per ann. z .. 
Stafford, Alex. 1633 Gray's-inn-laae 4 | 6- & each per ann, coals and gowns . |. 
Trinuy- hoſpital, 1695 Mile-end 28 ſhip-maſters orwidows . * per month, coals and gowns ; | - i q 
Underwood, Mr. | 5 Lamb alley, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet 12 — 8 25, 6d. each per month 4 | . 
Vintner's alms-houſes Mile-end-road | — | 12 widows | 3s- each weekly, coals & donations } A — 
Walters, John, 1651 Blackman-ſtreet, Southwark. 4 $ 51. each per month, coals, &c. x | 7 
— _ 1 5651 85 Newington-Butts I 16 men and. | women 58. each per month, coale, c. : 
. — 1653 | Old-ftreet 3 8 widows 5s, each per month and coals F” 
Watſon, William "oY Oid-ſtreet, near Shoreditch.- nm —.— | 12, WEaversWid, | 205, each per ann. coals & gowns 1 
Weſtbey, Mary, 1749 | Hoxton-cauſeway we ws + $0 unknown 1 1 
Whiteber, George, 1583 Tothill-Side, Weſtminſter 5 2 . each per ann. and gowns. 1 _._ , 
Whitcingtan, Sir Rich. 1413 | Co lege hill | 13 men and women 35. 10d. each weekly and cloaths } / __ ++ 
Wood, Toby, 1614 . Ratclift _ 6 coopers — | el. each per ann. and coals - * ., 
Leung, k Henry, 1694 College-yard, Southwark —__ — | 2 6 Is, each per week: - 2 1 ä 
24 L I 8 T of the FREE and CHARITY SCH OO LS- within the Bills 77 Mortality. + > 7 òr 
: Nodes » and Situation, I - By whom, and when founded. Endowment. - Number of children. 3 > - 55 
ALLHALLOWS, Staining ſchooh William: Winter, 1658 | ] Gool. per an, f 6 boys, Tol. with each appreatice _ 5 2 
Almonry, Weſtminſter - Emery Hill, 1677 | ol per an. ee eee * EA 1 
applebee“ ©, St. Saviour, Southwark Dorothy Applebee, 1681 20ʃ. ger n.30 boys 3 e LA 
Back-ftreet ſchool | Abp. Teniſon, 1704 gol. per an. 20 girls - __ TIO, 3 
Bancroft's ſchool, Mile-end I Belongs to his alms-houſes - | 100. boys - 1 1 23 
Blackfriars ſchool | | Peter Joy, 1716 1600. 17. 3d. p. a. 40 boys and 30 girls _ 2 5 fs | 3 + 30 
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le. Andrew's; Holborn | 
I. Anne's, Alderſgate 
I. Anne's; Weſtminſter 


.es a 
. Catharine Cree e 


- * 
* 13 
— 


INortonfalgate 


8 | Queenhithe Ward 


* en 4 4 * 2 * * * a * 
9 0 8 i 
: - 7 7 . 


ae. tt l 5 
3 2 


of © n 
3 
7 F 
%\ 4. 


Name aud ituation. 1 


— ſchoul 
Bevis-Marks ſ:hool 
Bunhill-fields ſchool 
Caſtle-ftreet ſchool 
Charter-houſe ſchool 
Cherrytree-alley ſchool 
Chriſt's-hoſpital 

Taft. Smith held ſchool . 
Grey-coat ſchool, Weſtminſter | 
Green-coat ſchool, Weſtminſter 
Ironmonger-row ſchool | 
INington ſchool 
Lambeth ſchool 

London- workhouſe ſchool 
Mercers ſchool, Old Jewry 
Merchent-taylors, Thames-ftreet 
Palmet*'s ſchool, Tothill- fields 
Parker böse fchool 

Plow-yard ſchool, Seething-lane 
Quaker” s ſchool, Clerkenwell 
Raine's ſchool, Ratcliffe 
Ratcliffe ſchool ; 
Redcroſs-ftreet ſchool 
Rotherhithe ſchool 


St. John's-ſtreet, Spital-fields | 


St. Olave's ſchool, Southwark 
St. Paul's ſchool e 

St. Saviour's ſchool, Southwark 
Stewart's ſchool, Hanover: (quare 
Tothill-fields ſchool : 
Wefminfer ſchool R 


1 ſchool 


T7 


| 


j Alice Owen, 1613 


1 Fid. b. II. p. 612 ; 3 


| 2 Hickſon, 1689 


Vid. b. II. p. 620 


r r.. ꝗ⁰ : er we ee + 


A DDE N D 4. 


) whom, and when tounc Jed, 


— 1 


Endowment. 


Numb er 01 nueren. 


* 


ſohah Bacon, 1718 ki, > 4 
anc da Coſta Villa Real, 1731 
Throgmorten Trotman, 1673 * 
— Teniſon, — abp. 168g 
William Wotral, 168g 
Vid. b II. p. 618 
Sir Samuel Sterling, 1673. 
Incorporated by Queen Anne, 1706 
Iacor by Charles I. 1633 
John Fuller, 1227 


Richard Laurence, 1661 
Vid. b. II. p. 55 

Vid. b. II. p. 59 1 _ 
Belongs to his alms-houſes 
"William Skelton, 1663 


elongs to their . 
Henry Raine, 1737 ä 
Nicholas Gibſon, 1537 
Eleanor Hollis, 1709 
Peter Hills and Robert Bell, 1612 

T. Parmieter, W. Lee & Elis. 1 
2 Carter, 1722 | 
By letters patent of His. | | 


By letters patent of Eliz. 1562 
Lieut, gen. W. Stewart, 1728 
Emery Hill, 1677 
. Eliz, 1560. Vid. B. IV. p- 714» 
. Davenant rector, his wife and wat 
| ber — 


10 


Per an. 
an, 
$0l, 25 an. 


15000. 


30l. per an, 
20l. per AN. 
1457. per an. 
3000. per an. 
160. | 


351. per an, 


unknown 
unknown” 


240l. P. &. & 4400!. 


unknown 


|  $ol. per an. 
30. per an, 


30l. per an. 


8 n. 


good, 
_ unknown 


gol. per an, 


unknown 


Sr. 


3 | 60 children 


20 Portugueſe Jew girls 
30 boys of St, Giles Cripplegate 
30 boys of St. Marti in the Field 1 
44 boys, and 29 at the | pn | þ 
40 boys 
16 boys of St, Botolph, Ape 
80 oP and 30 n T7, eee 
20 b ©L8 1 
20 or 3 "a 

go children 

20 children 

Vagrant children 

25 boys El 
About 300 boys 

20 boys 

50 bays 

20 boys 

40 boys and 20 Rey 
48 pirls 

60 children 

50 girls | 

8 ſeamens children 


I 30 boys 


296 1 3 of that pariſh 


46 * of that pariſn 


20 boys of St, George, Han, ſq. 


"20 2 of St. Margaret's, Weſtm. 
40 boys on the foundation 


60 boys and 40 girls 


Eaſt-Smithfield Liberty 


$#t- Rotolph s, Aldgate 


. \ ” * . 4 
= © Tu _ 
o * . 0 10 4 . 
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8 CLE s 


CHODOLS. 


_ 4 Boys. | 


= T1 EEE S. 


A Lombard-Street 


Bartholomew-Cloſe, Renee, 


Bethnal-Green Hamlet 
Bevis-Marks, Portugueſe * 
Billing{gate Ware 

Bridge and Candlewick Wards 
Broad-Street Ward | 
Caftle-Baynard Ward 
Chriſt's: Church, Spital-Fields 
Chriſt's Church, | Surry 
Corbet's Court, Spital-Fields, French 
Cordwainer and Bread Street Wards 
Cornhill and Lime-Street Wards 
Cripplegate Ward within 
Dowgate Ward ; 


- 
* 


* 

— CI 
—— 

0 . 
- 


Farringdon Ward within 
EFry*s-court, Tower-Hill, Preſbyterian | 


Grey-Eagle: ftreet, Spital-Fields, French 
Keat's- ſtreet, Spital-Fields, Independent 


King' Head. Court, d — 


Knight's-Bridge Chapel 
Mi{le-End, Old Town 


3 >. 
— .- 
. — 
_ - 
% 


Poplar Hamlet 

Portpoole- Lane, Welch _ 

Ratcliffe-Hamlet 88 
Nateliffe-Higbway, — 


St. Birthotomew the Great 
St. Botolph's, Alderſgate 


< 


K. Botolph's, ee 


4 : 
18 p 1 b 
2 * 5 = 1 
_ a * — 


K*. — . „ Tower 


. 


A 


— — — 


St. George? 


yo 2 5 6 17 


St. 


St. 


, 
. 


* - 


3 o 


5 


. . * 


St. Mary's, 
St. Mary's, Rotherhithe 
St. Olave's, 
St. Olave's, 
St. Paul's, Covent-Garden 
St. Paul's, Shadwell 

St. Saviour's, Southwark 
St. Sepulchre' $ 
St. Stephen's, 'Walbrook _ 
St, Thomas's, Southwark 
Shakeſpear's-Walk, Shadwell, Predhyterian 
Tower-Street Ward 
Unicorn-Yard, Horfleydown, Independent 
Vintry Ward 
Zoar-Street, Southwark, Preſbyterian 


. 
22 


| St. Clement's 8 5 
St. Dunſſan's in the Weſt 
St. Ethelburg's 8 
St. George's, eee 
St. George s, | 
St. George's, Ratchiffe- Highway 


veen-Square 


s, Southwark 


St. Giles's, Cripplegate 

St. Giles's in the Fields 

St. James, Clerkenwell 

St. James, Weſtminſter 

ohn's, Hackney 

St. Johns, Wapping 
aurence's Pouk ney 

St. Leonard's, Shoreditch 

St, Luke's, Old-Street 

St. Ma“ garet's, Weſtminſter 

St. Martin in the Fields 

St. Mary's, Iſhington 

1} St. Mary's, Lambeth 

St. Mary's le Bon 

St. Mary's le Strand 

. Mary Magdalen's, e tey 

ewington-Butts 


ewry 
uthwark 


e \ 


0 


17 * 


1 11 11 16 6 


7 5 
An. REY. rack of- Saint Peter's Weſtminites, 
hiſtory of, 12. 14. 18. 705. The preſent 
| building erefted, 706. Henry VII, his chapel ad- 
dedl to ĩt, 2514. Er epaired, 707; Deſeri 1 of, 
ibid. Tombs in the ** = of, 708. 'Deſeription 
of Henry VH?s. cha bel Ne flection on 714 
Aorrers and pes ant 25 806 thoſe parties 244 
4bney, judge, dies of the-gaol didlemper 65 
Abrabam, a Jew * Briſtol, his cruel uſage by ww | 
ohm! 
ay , Roger, lord mayor of Londen, cauſes Moor- 
fields to be levelled, and rendered paſſable 113 
Act of grace publiſhed by George I. after the rebel- 
lion in Scotland 311 
Adam, meſſ. ſtate of their e to the corpo- 
ration of London, for leave to embank at Durham- 
yard, 489. Obtain an act for it, 506. See Aaelpbi. 
2 vp N Eſq; - recorder of 25 on, 
and his falary augmente 364, 370 
Adale- ſtreet Ie , derivation of its — $4 
1 Ladreſi boy the merchants * London, diſaſtrous hiſ- 
tor 6 
Adelphi ; HR (fee Adam, and Durham Yd.) 
From whence quep derive ther name, 516. De 
ſeription of 727 
Adminiſtration of. ig; the bad effects of its 
being wholly * by the officers of the 


crown 8 ; "a7 
Aamiralty 1 722 
4dmraliy, AY in Doors Commons, nature of 
its juriſdiftion 584 
Adulterine guilds, fined by Henry 3 30 
Hjfidavit of Bingley the publiſher, 45 2. of Sir 
James Hodges, town-clerk 467, note. 


Agriculture, the early bad ſtate of i in England, and to 
what our great improvements in are owing 274 note. 
Air, in great cities, noxious to human bodies, 530. 
That of London, how reſtored . $31 
fix-la-chapelle, preliminaries of peace agreed on 
there between . and France, 361. Arti- 
cles of peace ſigned, 362. Proclaimed, 304. Ce- 
 lebrated by Greavorks' -/ ibid. 
Mlaſea, John! a. Poliſh nobleman, brings a Ae 4: 
congregation to London 125 
Albemarle, Monk duke of (ſee Monk. ) His aſſiduous 
care of the poor during the great plague 223 
Adermes of London, the annual election of, eſta- 
bliſhed by charter of Edward III. 73. By whom - 
choſen under Richard II. 80. Are eſtabliſhed in 
their offices during good behaviour, 84. Court 
of, obtain a ne Ar. power over the proceedings 
of the court of common council, 323. Are all 
made juſtices of peace, 346. Their N 9 


Ambaſſadors of catholic princes, whether they ou 


- taken away, 356. Take 2 of counſel on 
Mr. Wilkes's Lb to the office of alderman, 
460. Why they endeavoured to obſtruct the re- 
ſignation of Sir Matthew Blackiſton, 462. Alter- 
cation in, relating to the remonſtrance of the very, 
2 Proteſt ſigned by ſixteen aldermen, 76:9. 

Reſolve to - proſecute engroſſers and foreſtallers, 

510. Their of office and powers, 535. Court of lord 

mayor and, 5 36. For a table of che aldermen of 

every ward, at and ſince = e ſee the 
 Addendar followin g the Appen 

Alder gate ward, its extent, public buildings, and pa- 
riſh churches | 543 

Aldgats ward, its extent, public buildings, and pariſh 


- churches ' W 
Alebouſes, great numbers ſuppreſſed 1 in London , Weſt- 
minſter and Southwark 


| 135 
Alfred, "his ſacceſſey againſt the Danes, 13. His ci- 


vil regulations and character 14 
Aliens duty, taken off from Engliſh goods exported by 

foreigners, 238, See Foreigners 
Allen, William, junior, 'is murdered by 

= St. George's fields, 444. His remarkable 


epitaph | ibid, note 
Allhallows Barking church | Re OT 671 ; 
Allhallows Bread-ſtreet church | 559 
Allhallws the Great church 613 
Allhallows Lombard- ſtreet church „ 
Allhallows London-wall churcnn 7k. 
Allballows Staining church | 659 


Allodial pro „the origin of ex lained iy, „ note. 
Mimbeajes, wh table of, Ph the lende following 
the Appendix 

Alavine, Henry Fitz, the firſt chief magiſtrate of Lon- 
don who: alfamed the title of mayor ” 34 

Ambaſſader, N See Sa. 

Ambaſſador, Spaniſh, ill treated by the London po- 
pulace, and his remonſtrances to the lord mayor . 


to be ſuffered to open their chapel doors for Brig 

ſubjects 167, note. 15 5 
America, North, when firſt difcovered, 112. Dil 5 

putes with the French on the limits of the Engli 

colonies there, 383. Reduction of Canada, 402. 

Settlement of, by the treaty of Paris 
Amicable aſſurance office 


Henry VIII. 120 
Anne, Wy daughter of James duke of York, is mar- 


"ried to prince George of Denmark, 254. Delerts- 


her father and follows her huſband to the prince of 
Orange's army, 263. Dines at Guildhall, 274. 


Her acceſſion to the crown, 288. Death of prince 


George, 294- Grants relief to the Palatine re- 
* Sub  fugees, 


the ſoldiers | 


Mn 
! 


; 45 * 


Anne, princeſs of Cleves, is indignantiy treated by | 
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n 85; Ds guided by tory maxims, 298. _- Attachment, the on called in PRI ] 
C kee — of - TI of London, Bingley's caſe, 451. He is oddly releaſed, 484. 
ibid. Account of the pretended ſcrew plot to de- Remarks on 48; 
ſtroy her, 300. Is addreſſed by the 'tory intereſt Hiterbury, Dr. biſhap of Lacketer, ka deprived of 
for a peace, 302- Evidences of her favouring the is . and baniſhed for a conſpiracy againſt 
tender, 304. Her letter to the lord mayor © 1 | 322 
8 during her illneſs, 305. Her death and Aubrey, Andrew, mayor of London, is diſplaced and 
character 306 NaN by Edwatd III. on account of a riot in 
in, archbiſhop, holds a od at St. Peter's Wes. e cit 
3 a . 28 Hadley lord, excites an infurreRtion in Cornwall, v2 
"=" commodore, ſummary Gee of his voyage i defeated on Blackheath.) z 109 
to the South Seas, 351. Returns to London with Aaguſla, the name given to Lanka by the Romans 3 
92 wealth, 3 352. His Adnet . abel 1 royal. 18 married to the prince of 
notes: 8 * h run {wick 42 5 
Aut. WArians, their reſearches often ver nothin Augiſtin the monk, kia ert end 1 in ; England, 1 
8 meer con jeQures. Youu prod . 12 progreſs obſtructed by his arrogance : 5 
Apothecartes. hall 6 1 421 Au uin friars church, granted to a n of 
Ae e. a law 24 to beſtrid their expenſive erman refſormers „ 125, % 
dreſſing, 137. Their hair cut cloſe round their defi ad ure. See the preceding article | 
heads, 171, nate. Petition the houſe of commons | 
Gi - againſt papiſts, - and for the rooting out of prelacy, x: e ved i 4 
171. Are encoura ped to enliſt in the R Basten lord chancellor, Alper 152 
army, 175. Aſſem le and declare for a 8 3 lord, is gi in pany In his affront to queen 
© Hament; 204+ Receive a. brace of bucks .. Iſabella | vie!) 65 
. . Charles IL for their annual feaſt —4 Bagnigge wells $195 03; W449 mba 1 00.9521 
; Archery, ordinance Publiſhed for the citizens of pa Bakers, fraudulent, the; antient macht of, 50. 
don to practiſe it Regulations for the making an ſale of bread 299 
5 drebers, London, are incorporated by che name of Bakers hall 670 
the fraternity of St. George: 119. Grand match Baldeck, chancellor, 1s killed by: the Landen 455 
21 . of before the king at Windſor: © id. pulace = 2422-997 » 66 
5 Arches, court of; in Dodtors commons, derivation: of Ball, Joker, 1 e 9 as chaplain to 
its name, and "nature of its juriſdiction 1 - the- Kentiſh” rebels, Perm n e and Jack 
| Amade, invincible, of a e of. ohich 8 it _ Straw ; - 275 ' T7: 77 
_ conſiſted _ 139. Ballaſt, is ordered to be — out of the Thames 118 
N 45 inians and puritans, . their diſputes carried into. Balmerino," earl ef, condemned 357 
| e houſe of commons 755 i 156 Bambridge, Thomas, warden of the Fleet priſon, i is 
: Armeurers and brazierszhall-.. ;:..._...;, 595. incapacitated for miſconduct 326 
Mouries in the Tower See. 2 — a Bancroft, Francis, his tomb in St. Helen's church 557 
WIE Artificers, laws for the regulation of, 153. Lon ; Bank of England, firſt erection of, 280. Renders 
ert and Corporations.: > the raiſing of money for governmenment: ſervice 
2 47 ee 1 of the city of London, the nature e too eaſy, 281. The directors of; endeavour to 
of 542 outbid the South Sea company in their ſcheme of 
Artillery 8 old, ns into kee | 15 5 taking in all the national debts, 312: Great riſe 
Artillery ground, and the armourß of their ſtock at this time, 315. Nature of their 
Artiſte, ſociety of, e 35. Lay the oy famous contract, 316. Deſeription of, 2 the 
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ſtone of Ro new ac 515 new buildings 567 
| Arte, royal academy of, 1 449 Bankers, the rl * of that 8 in Lon- 
: 2 manufaQures and commerce, 8 of the don | 12172-4323 
| bociety for the engouragement ef, 381. Affiſt the Bank fide Houthwark! | 30 688 
land carriage Aſh ſcheme, 46 Accept the offer Bewker, Sir Henry, is on afide From! they mayoral 
of a building in the Adelphi 5216 - for oppoſing the petition of the livery 467, © 6h 5,516 ; 
k 5 Anne, 3s cruelly burnt. for, hereſy by Henry | Ba * houſe Whitehall, WE deſcription 
3s 121 3 722 
Afeall, Sir cha. preſents the: addreſs. of the lord 1 608 
mayor and court of aldermen to the king, on the Barber ſurgeons, the 3 of divided + 353 
Barebone; Fraiſegod, a leather ſeller, is a . of 


ace, as locum tenens at's 
2 tae nation Plots. to deſtroy; William III. diſco- Cromwell's parliament 1.598, note. 
0 ET = 534974 284 Barker, ee his ſpeech to the court of common 
"I. the fir eltablibment of and. the nature of council, relative to Sir Robert Maven s exciſe 
| that charity, 392. Where e nnd how con⸗ bill! 533 3 
ducted - 685 Barbican, the denivation of the name of that fireet 71 a 
Alte, his palace where ſituated, 14. His law fs > Barking church, vicar of, his ſcheme to make money 


6 of commerce = 20 of the aſhes of 1 | 93 
605 | Me | Barnard, 


OO 


— 


— * 
; | Oe 


Barniirt, 112 john, oppoſes sit Robert Wal pole? s ex- 
ciſe bill, 332. reply to Wal pole's 5 
reflection on the citizens of London, 333. Reſigns 
his gown f „ 

Barnard, Mr. a builder his extraordinary adventure 
with the duke of Marlborongh, 393. I tried and 
acquitted 395 

Barnet, battle of, between Edward IV. and the earl 
of Warwick 102 

Barons, their great power under the feudal govern- 
ment, 22, note. Cauſe of their war with king John, 
39. Beſiege John in the Tower of London, 40. 
Obtain the great charter of Engliſh liberties from 
him, ibid. Invite over Lewis ſon of Philip king 
of France, ibid. Return to their allegiance on the 
death of John, 41. A council of, undertake to 
reform the ſtate under Henry HI. 50. Abuſe their 
power, 5 1. Revolt again under the earl of Lei- 
ceſter, 52. Put Piers Gaveſton to death, 65. Pro- 
cure the baniſhment of the Deſpencers, ibid. Their 
antient powers how reduced 94. 106. 122. 270 

Baronies, under (ne feudal ſyſtem of government 1 
ſcribed 

Bartholomew fair, Ailpeten between the cuſtos of > bo 
city, and the prior of St. Bartholomew's, referred by 
Edward I. to his treaſurers and barons 

Bartholomew hoſpital, incorporated, 126. Hiſtorical 
and deſcriptive. particulars of, 649. See Ho/pitals 

Balſiſt av, addreſs from the foreman and inqueſt of, 

to the lord mayor in the Tower O7, note. 

Baſſihaw ward, its extent, public buildings, and 

pariſh churches 549 


Bateman, Charles, a. ſurgeon, his cruel proſecution - 


for taking care of Titus Oates after his ſevere whip- 


F 257 


Batt, Gerard, mayor of London, degraded for ex- 
tortion 4 
Baynard's caſtle, is demoliſhed by king John, 39. 
Is burned, but rebuilt. by the Fx. < Glouceſter, 
91. Is rebuilt by Henry VII. 107. Hiſtory of 579 
Baway houſes at the Bank fide Southwark, antient 
regulations of, under the biſhops of Wincheſter 688 
Beadles of the city hoſpitals, 9 to clear the ftreets 
of vagrants 13 „ 
Beckford, Willam, Eſq; elected alderman of Billing 


gate ward, 374. Is elected lord mayor, 417. De- 


clares his obedience to inſtructions at the common 
hall, 454. His ſecond election to the mayoralty, 
467. His letter of acceptance, 469. Delivers the 
remonſtrance of the livery to the king, 477. Pre- 
ſents the remonſtrance of the court of common 
council, 482. His memorable reply to the king, 
483. 15 ordered by the king to make no more 
replies, 84. Lays the foundation ſtone of the new 
© gaol of New gate, ibid. His death, 48 5. A ſta- 


3 4 voted of him, 486. Deleription of the ſta- 


8 
Bude. his character of London of : 
Bedford, earl of, muſters the militia of Weſtininiter 
in Ryde park _ 277 
Bedford, duke of, ſent to Paris to negotiate a peace, 
417. Signs the ae. * Signs the 


— 


* 1 
* * 
3 


Bethlehem hoſpital, a 8 


5 Billingſgate, is opened as 4 free market for ahm 286 


1% * L 

#5 : . 
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8 wrexty, 418. His houſe beer by: 75 


Weavers 432 
Beggars petition the Laue of commons h £1394 
Bell, Dr. ſtimulates the populace b foreigners in 


2 — 


his Spital ſermon 11, 
2 the office of, inſtituted 99814 
Benefices in the city of London, the Ripends of the. 
. Clergy ſettled 235 


Benewolences levied on the city of London 107, 103, 11 
Berkeley, judge, eſtabliſhes a rule of government _= Fe, 
1561 


pendent of the laws 
Ber keley ſquare | | 7 31 
Bernard, Sir Robert, acts as chairndnt to the meeting. 
of the Weſtminſter electors to agree on a petition, 
466. Preſents the petition to the king, 467. Pres, 
ſides at another meeting for a remonſtrance 4380 
ernard's inn 64.8 


Bethel and Corniſh, are elected wenig in oppoſition, | 


to Box and Nichoffon 244 


24 593. 

Bethnal green, the hamlet of made 2 diſtinct pariti,. 
349. lts fituation, &c. 'þ 

Bible, i is tranſlated into the vulgar tongue, 117. I. 

allowed to be read in pariſh churches! | 119 


Billingſgate dock N 551 
Billingſgate ward, its extent, public buildings, and 


75 churches 551. 
Bill 


of exchange, the firſt mention of them i in * 
_ liſh hiſtory t 
*. of mortality firſt ankle in Lenden 739. Are 
firſt regularly continued, 145. Amazing amount 
of, during the great plague, 224. The inſupe= 
rable defects they are ſubject to, 523. Hiſtory of, 
524. Tables of the annual totals: of, for every 
tenth year, r 
neral bill of, for the year 1771, at large 527 
Biſhops, ſolid reaſons given by the houſe of commons 
for taking away their votes in parliament, 166, te. 


Withdraw, and proteſt againſt their proceedings, 


171. Seven ſent to the Tower by James II. for pe- 

titioning to be excuſed from publiſhing his decla- 
ration of indulgence, 260. Acquittal of, 261. 
For a liſt of the biſhops of London, ſee the Ad- 
denda following the Appendix. 

Bingley, Mr. an attachment ifſued againſt kink or cons 

tinuations of the North Briton, 451. Is commit- 

. ted to priſon for refuſing to anſwer to interroga- 
tories, 452. His odd re eaſe, 1 Remarks on 


His caſe 483 
Biſhepſate Areet, great fire in, 435. Preſent ſtate 
551 
Bilboak ate ward, its extent, public buildings, and 
)art churches 82 
Black cattle. See Cattle 


Over by charter, 147. The 
to be under the juriſdiction o 


1 5 


26. A ſeries of ten years, hid." Ge- 


Black friars, the convent of, founded, 3 3 | 
.- preſſed, 118. The juriſdiction of che city extended 

cinct of, adjudged _ 
the city e 


336. For the bridge there. See f fo OT 
Blackifton Sir Matthew, 15 obſtructed in reſigning, W 
his n ee it 8 . 
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Blackfuithr hall | „„ 


Blackwall 772 


Blackwell hall, is s purchaſed by the city, and con- 


verted into a woollen market 5. 550 
Bloomſbury, the-pariſh of St. George erected there 328 


' BloomJbury market 


742 
Bloomſbury ſquare ibid. 
Boadicea, — motives of her war againſt the Roman 
colonies, 4. Slaughters the Romans at London 
and Verulam ibid. 
Boar's head tavern, the oldeſt tavern in London 5 5% 
Boleyn, la 1 married to Henry VIII. 117. Is 
execut | 118 
Bolingbroke, lord, his rude behaviou to the city remem- 
brancer => 477 
Boken houſe | 746 


Bonner, biſhop of London, is a cruel perſecutor of 


the proteſtants 130 


80 
Bonus, Mr. endeavours to procure the chamberlain's 


ce by a noſtrum 429 
Boes gb market, removed from the high ſtreet 382 
e battle of, between Richard UI and Henry 
earl of Richmond : 25. 
Bottle conjurer, hiſtory of | | 363 


| Bow church le, 18 a Roman cauſeway, 6 


Firſt built, 26. Its roof ſtripped off by a hurricane, 
1514. Hiſto „and deſcription of 597 
Boyne, battle of, between Wm. II. and James II. 276 


Bradby, John, a taylor, cruell burned for hereſy 88 
I Braay, Dr. his notes on the firſt charter of William 
the Conqueror to the corporation of London 24, note 


Bread, the aflize and weight of, put under the regu- 
lation. of the court of lord mayor and aldermen 299 
Breadftreet comprer, why removed to Woodftreet 


229, 359 


| Breadfree ward, its extent, public buildings, and 


churches 558 
1 Nicholas, is knighted by Richard II. for his 
ſervices againſt the Kentiſh rebels under Wat Tyler, 
79. Proclaims the parliamentary confirmation of 
"MC hberties, 80. Turns out moſt of the al- 
Fe 15. Conſpires the aſſaſſination of the 
. duke of Glouceſter, 81. Is impeached in par- 


liament, $2. Is executed at Tyburn 83 
Brem, Alexander, carries a body of Londoners over 
to Sir Thomas Was 5 127 
Brewers hall | 608 


Bricks, bad compoſition of thoſe uſed for buildings i in 
London, deſerving attention | 360 
Bricklayers hall. 546 


 Bridewell, the palace of. converted into a houſe of 


correction, and veſted in the corporation of Lon- 
don, 126. e and deſcnptive particulars 
of, 648. See Hoſpitals - 


5 Fridge, Blackfriars, a reſolution paſſed in common 


council for the building of, 380. Act of parlia- 


ment for, 384. The ſeveral tolls appointed for pes 


5 ibid, ; The building of intruſted to 
M oo. Firſt tone of, laid, 404. A wooden 
lery for foot paſſengers carried over it, 438. 


Bridge, London, the firſt mention of, 16. Is "IO | 


28. Is built of ſtone, 31. The chapel on, bl 


and endowed, 32. Early diſaſters attendin 
ibid. The drawbridge made, 33. Houſes ail: 
on it, ibid. Dimenſions, #6id. Ordinance pub. 
liſhed againſt holding a market on it, 58. Five 
arches of, carried away by a great froſt, 59. Two 
arches with the gate fall down and form an ob- 
ſtruction in the 413 92. A motion made for 
taken down the houſes from, 380. The bill for, 
paſſed, 65 The 1 wooden bridge burnt, 
390. nother act paſſed for the repair of, 391, 
Deſcription of, in- its antient and preſent ſtate 560 
Bridge, Weſtminſter, an a& paſſed fr the building 
of, 337. Is finiſhed and opened, 370. Eſti- 
mate of the expences of, 497. Dimenſions and 
deſcription of, 715. Foundations of the piers, 


how laid ibid. 
Bridge houſe deſcribed 687 
Bridge ward within, its extent, public buildings, and 


pariſh churches 560 

Bridge ward without, only a nominal ward, 566, 

See Southwark 

Britain, no accounts of, previous to the arrival of Jy. 
lius Czfar to be relied on, 2. Arrival of Plautius 


and Claudius, 3. Cauſe of Boadicea's inſurrec- 


tion, 4. London ſtone the centre of all the Ro- 
man military ways in, 6. Arrival of Theodoſius 


the Elder, 8. Is deſerted by the Romans, 11. The 


abject ſolicitations of the Britons to Rome for aſſiſt- 
ance againſt their northern neighbours, 12, note. 
See Saxons, and England. 

Britifh Muſeum, Graco, and eftabliſhment of, 379. 
Hiſtory, contents, and regulations of, 742 

Briton, publication of the political paper fo called, 
420, Produces the famous North Briton, ibid. 
See North Briton and Wilkes 


Breadfree ward, its extent, public buildings, and 
66 


pariſh churches 5 
Broughton, the prize fighter, hires a mob on the part of 
Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, to aſſiſt his election 


at Brentford, 451. Is ſent out of the way ibid. 


Brunſwick, prince of, marries. the rinceſs Auguſta, 
425. He is preſented with the freedom of Lon- 


don 434 
Brutus and Caſſius, greater enemies to their country 
than Julius Czſar 198, note. 


Bubbles, great increafe of, at the time of the South 


ſea ſcheme, 315. The ſuppreſſion of, haſtens the 


ruin of the South-ſea company 316 
Buckingham, John Sheffield duke of, his tomb in 
Henry VII's chapel | 712. 


Buckingham houſe. See Queen” s palace. 
Buildings, new, a proclamation againſt erecting, in 
London, 135. Method of ſecuring them from da- 


- mage by lightning 131 
Bull, Sprelerle, Eſq; is elected ſheriff with Mr. 
Wilkes 51¹ 


Ballion,. is forbid to be exported by foreign mer- 
chants; 87. 106. Allowed to o be exported by lan 216 


iſburſements of the corporation on account of, Bunbill fields burial ground \ 755 
2 Amount of the tolls * 497+ — Burlington houſe 5 
and dimenſions of | 638. Butchers, fordid to kin cattle . * 
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dered to caſt all their filth into the 
river at the turn of the tide, 84. Are forbid to 
kill cattle in any walled town, 108. The num- 
ber of, in the metropolis in the time of Henry 
VIII. 10 | 
Butchers hall ; 


inſulted by the populace in attending the king and 
ueen to Guildhall, 410. Is made firſt lord of 
the treaſury, 416. Reſigns his He 41 
Byng, admiral, fails in relteving Minorca, 386. 2 
condemned by a court martial, 387. Is execut- 
d "> 8 F 


e | | | 88 
Byron, lord, 1s tried in Weſtminſter hall for killing 
Mr, Chaworth in a duel 430 


C. 


Cade, John, excites an inſurrection in Kent, 95. 
Is reduced and killed | 96 
Caſar, Julius, the firſt who gave any certain ac- 
count of this iſland, 2. Makes no mention of 
London, 3. Not ſo great an enemy to his coun- 
as Brutus and Caſhus 198, note 
Calais, the ſtaple of wool removed from, 83. Is 


finally loſt to the crown of England 129 
Calendar, julian, the errors of, pointed out, 371. 
The Gregorian adopted n 
Callicos, printed Indian, the wearing of, prohi- 

bited 1 
Camden, lord chancellor, is abruptly ordered to re- 

ſign the ſeals 5 474 
Camera, Dianæ, at Paul's wharf, origin of the 

name .- Sa 
Camiſars, or French prophets, ſome account of 294 


Canada, reduced, 402. Is ceded in its utmoſt ex- 
tent to the crown of Great Britain. 418 
Candlewick ward, its extent, public buildings, and 
pariſh churches _ SE 
Canning, Elizabeth, remarkable ſtory of, 374. Is 


tranſported 


Canute, ſon of Sweyn, cuts a canal on the Surrey 


fide of the Thames to bring his fleet above Lon- 
don bridge, 16. Acquires the ſovereignty of 
h , i 17. His prudent government ibid. 


Carliſle, is taken by the young pretender, 355. Re- 

taken by the duke of Cumberland 356 
Carlton houſe | 721 
Carnaby market : 730 


Caroline, queen, a ſcheme formed to rob her on her 
return from Guildhall, 326. Death of 339 
Carpenters hall 371 
Cartbaſſan monks of the Charter houſe ſuppreſſed, 
118, See Charter houſe | | 
Carts, the regulation of, veſted in the governors of 


Chriſt's hoſpital 248 
Caryl, is ſent to make the ſubmiſſion of James II. 
to pope Innocent XI. 256 


Carysfort, lord, cauſe of the failure of his endeavours 
ws eſtabliſh uniform ſtandards of weights and * 

: ures. 0 — N ü 9 

Caftle, lady, her gaming houſe near Covent REY © 
preſented by the grand jury of Middleſex 349 


* 


. 
middle of the 


| 117 
| : 2 
Bute, earl of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate, 407. 5 15 7 


Celibacy, clerical, humourous anecdote of ; 


Champion, ſir George, is ſet aſide from the mayoral- 


X . | | 
Caſile Baynard ward, its extent, public buildings, 
and pariſh churches FOG | 579 - 
Caſtlemain earl of, is accuſed by Oates and Danger- | 
held of a concern in the popiſh plot, but acquitted, 
244. His embaſſy to Rome from James Il 258 
Catharine of Atragon is firſt married to prince Ar- 
thur, and afterward to Henry, (10. Refuſes ſub- 
miſſion to the legatine court, formed to inquire 
into the validity of her marria „ 
Cats and dogs, general deſtruction of, ordered by 
the magiſtrates, during the great plague 220 
Cattle, when we may hope the cel uſage of them 
in the ſtreets of London will be prevented, 369. 
A table of the ſale of in Smithfield market for 
forty years, 531. Obſervations on "bid. 
Catur, William, a citizen, is killed by his unjuſt 
ſervant in a judicial combat „ 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, origin of thoſe diſtinc- 
tions e 
Cavendiſh ſquare „ 
Caxton, William, mercer of London, brings the art 
of printing into England | 103 5 p 
28 „ — 
Chamberlain of London, the office of, purchaſed of | MM 
king John, 37, His office, 536. His court, 537. 
For a liſt of the chamberlains of London, fince 
the Revolution, ſee the 4ddenda, following the. 9 
Appendix 


ty for voting in favour of the Spaniſh convention, 
342. Is again rejected 8 | 344 
Chapter houſe of St. Paul's cathedral 635 
Characters, the vulgar abuſe of in political contro- 
verſies, illiberal, and deſtructive of all incentive 
to reformation 308, note bs 
Charing croſs, amid the ſtatue of Charles I. there 723 
Charitable coxporation, hiſtery of 2 - 
Charity ſchools, the occaſion of their being firſt eſta- 
bliſhed in London, 259. For a lift of, fee the. 
Addenda following the Appendix = 
Charles I. acceſſion of, 153. Cauſes of the early 
diſcontent between him and his parliament, 154. 
His unpopular ſchemes for raiſing money, 155. 
His letter to the pope while prince of Wales, n = 
ibid. note. Is obliged to paſs the petition of >... 5 
right, 156. Diſſolves the parliament, :6i4, For- ES 4 
bids the nobility and gentry to reſide in London, A 
157. Is entertained with a ſplendid maſque by  _- ' ">: 42, _ 
the lawyers on his return from Scotland, 158. © 
Renews the edict fof ports on the ſubbath day, © 14 o— 
159. Levies ſhip money over the whole 7. ä 
dom, 160. Orders a cenſus to be made of the ES REY 
people in London, 162. Incorporates all the 
trrdeſmen without the freedom of London, ibid. N ES 
Is forced to call another parliament, 163. Ex- ES 
torts money from the city of London, ibid. Seizes © _— 
the money in the mint, 164. Meeting of the long © © © 
parliament, 165. Paſſes the bill for Strafford's © + 8 
execution, 168. Paſſes the bill to ſecure the ſi t. 
tings of parliament from interruption, 5c ls 2 
unjuſtly charged with authoriſing the Ififh maſſa» 7 1h op 
cre, 169. His magnificent reception into London 
on his return from Scotland, 169, Anſwers the 
$43 famous. 
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famous remonſtrance of the houſe of commons, 
170. Impeaches the five members, 172. Endea - 
vours to ſeize them in the houſe of commons; 2,14. 
. Demands them in the court of common council. 
E ibid. Forbids the citizens to advance money to 
parliament, 174. Iſſues commiſſions of array, 
ibid. Etects his ſtandard at Noz.ingham, 47d. 
Engages the earl of Eſſex at Edgehill, 175. At- 

temprs to ſurprize Effex's artillery during a treaty, 
176. The moderation obſerved on both ſides 

during this war, 161d. His anſwer to the petition. 
of the citizens laid before a common hall, 177. 
Prohihits all intercourſe with the city of London, 
178. Beſieges Glouceſter, 179. Battle of New- 
burs, 180. Is finally defeated at the battle of 
Naſebyx, 183. An order dee ſor ſecuring 

his perfon, 184. Throws himſelf into the hands 
of the Scots army, ibid. Is delivered up to the 
parliamentary commiſſioners, but taken out of 
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den, ibid, His diſtreſſes and eſcape, 357. See 
Pretender | 8 9 

Charlotte, princeſs of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, is 
married to George III. 408. Is crowned, 747, 
Dines at Guildhall, 410. Her picture placed in 


Guildhall, 411. Prince of Wales born 416 
Charter, great, of Engliſh liberties, the common 
people not the original objects of it 40, 271 


Charters; thoſe granted by the kings of England to 

the city of London, are inſerted in their chrono- 
logical order.in the Appendix. 

Charter houſe, a charitable inſtitution founded there 

by Thomas Sutton, 148, Deſcription of 783 

Chatham, earl of, (ſee Pitt) introduces a bill into 

the houſe of peers, to reverſe the proceedings 

of the houſe of commons relating to Mr. Wilkes 

| | 81 

Cheap ward, its extent, public buildings, and pati 


churches 


587 


45 


Cariſorook caſtle, 190. Is again ſeized by the ar- 
my, 193. Is brought to a trial and executed 195 
= Charles II. his letter to the lord mayor of London 
=—_ | from Breda, 209. His magnificent entry into 
8 London, 210. His magnificent cavalcade from 
the Tower to Weſtminſter, previous to his coro- 
nation, 213. Confirms the city's property in the 
"Iriſh eſtates, ibid. Inſtitutes the royal ſociety, 
215. Confirms all. the charters of the city of 


_J—_ aſſiſtance toward a Dutch war, 216. Removes to 
"Hampton court during the great plague, 221. 
Regulations ordered by him on this fad occaſion. 


turns to Whitehall, 22;. Attends to give orders 
for ſuppreſſing the great fire, 226. Is ſuſpected 

of occaſioning the fire, 229. Expoſes London to 

a dangerous inſult from the Dutch, 233. Inſti- 

tutes a council of commerce, but ſuffers it to 

. drop, ibid. His rigid law againſt conventicles, 


2 


Rroy the Dutch ſtates, 236. Shuts up his exche- 
quer, 287. Publiſhes his declaration of indul- 
gence, ih. Dines at Guildhall, and accepts 
the freedom of the city, 239. Orders coffee houſes 
to be ſhut up, 26/2. Interrupts the weg of the 
- parliament, 243. His menacing proclamation 
x nu gainſt the framing of petitions, 764. Removes 
8 | the parliament to Oxford, 246. Diſſolves this 
his laſt parhament abruptly, 247. lis ridiculous 


A . _ apprentices, i6:4. Iſſues a writ of Quo N arranio 
—_—— ©  againf the corporation of London, 253. Obtains 

3 3 a ſurrender of the charters of moſt of the corpo- 
—_—_—--- rations in the kingdom, 254. Takes the whole 
44 8 {> RENE EE power of. the city 8 London into his own hands, 
| : 5 eco. Fee 2356 
Charles Stuart, eldeſt fon of the pretender, aſſerts 
his father's claim in Stotland, ; 


. 353. A reward 


r poblithed for apprebending him, 354. Proclaims 
his father-at Edinburgh, and penetrates into Eng- 


Iaand, 355. His diſappointment and retreat, 350. 
Wi. Is defeated by the duke of Cumberland at Cullo- 
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their hands by the army, 185. Is conveyed to Cheapfde, anciently a field called Crown field, 
The conduit there ordered to be built, 59. A 


London, 28%. Applies to the city of London for 


222. His weekly charity to the poor, 223. Re- 


234. Joins with Louis XIV. in agfcheme to de- 


reply: to the city invitation, 248. Courts the city « | 


tournament held in, 67. The conduit there ſup- 
plied with water from 'Tyburn, 92. The crofs is 
re-edified, 95. The croſs in, pulled down by the 
populace . OE „ 
Chel/ea waterworks, firſt eſtabliſhment of , 320 
Cherbourg, the artillery brought, from, exhibited to 
public view in Hyde park. <> "204 
Cheriton, battle of, between Sir, William Waller, 
and Sir Ralph Hopton r 
Chefterfielg, earl of, gppoſes the bill to limit play- 
houſes, and licenſe dramatic writings 5 
Chicheley, axchbiſhop of Canterbury, his motives for 
perſuading Henry V. to aſſert his claim to the 


crown of France, Red 89 
ChrifPs church, Newgate ſtreet 636 
Chriſt's church, Spitalfields _ - 759 
Chrif*s church, Surrey 699 


Chri/*s hoſpital, incorporated by Edward VI. 126 
The regulation. of carts veſted in the preigent and 
governors of, 248. The building de 
the nature of the inſtitution, 618. See 7:/p:ta/.. 

Churches, an act paſſed for the building of fifty new 
ones a de DROP a Se a, + p.ox > SOO 

Citizens of London, great ſlaughter of, by Bodi- 

cea, 4. Expel their biſhop Mellitus, 12. Diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in actions with the Danes, 13. Are 
ſeverely taxed by Canute, 17. Empowered to 
hold a court of huſtings by Edward the Confeſſor, 
19. Make their ſubmiſſion to William the Con- 
queror, 21. Freed from the tax called Danegelt, 
27. From trials by battle, zþ/4. Reduce their 
municipal cuſtoms into written laws, 28614. Form 
themſelves into trading fraternities, 1¹ Receive 

Stephen into the city, 28. Pay a tax to Stephen 

for the right of chuſing their own ſheriffs, 29. 

Submit to Matilda, 2. Licentiouſneſs of, 30. 

Supply Richard I. with military ſtores for the cru- 

fade, 34. Conecur in the degradation of Long- 

champ, biſhop of Ely, regent of the kingdom, 

ibid, Dig a ditch round the wall of the city, 39. 

Swear fealty.to Lewis the French prince, 41. Lend 

him a ſum to enable him to return home, ** 
1428 N Are 


ſcribed, with 
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Are harſhly treated by Henry III. 42. Their 
magnificent reception of the king on his marriage 
44. Begin to deſert the city on account of Hen- 
ry's extortions, 47. Aſſent to the conſtitutions at 
Oxford, 50. Join the barons, and commit acts of 
hoſtility againſt the king, 53. Are diveſted of 


their liberties by a parliamentary decree, 54. 


Their privileges reſtored on a fine and ſubmiſſion, 
55, 56. Complain to the juſtices in Eyre of the 
oppreſſive conduct of their magiſtrates, 58. Aſſert 
the independency of the city juriſdiction in op- 
poſition to the orders of Edward I. 61. Are de- 
elared ſheriffs in fee, of London and Middleſex, 
62. Procure their mayor and aldermen to be 
elected annually, 64. Furniſh a levy of men for 


the war againſt Scotland, 7bid, Aſſiſt Edward II. 


to reduce the èaſtle of lord Badleſmere, 65. This 
voluntary aid declared by charter not to be drawn 
into precedent, for their carrying on war out of 
the city, ibid. Refuſe to aſſiſt the king in favour 


of the Deſpencers, 66. A great plague among, 70. 


Are ordered to practice archery, 72. Exhibit a 
grand maſque for the amuſement of prince Rich- 
ard, 73. Riot of on account of Wickliffe the re- 
former, 74. Submit their quarrel with the duke 
of Lancaſter to the award of Richard II. 75. How 
aſſeſſed in a ſubſidy to him, 76. Petition Richard 
for a reformation of government, 81. Their charter 
ſeized for a riot, 83. Purchaſe it again, 27d. Are 
muſtered on Blackheath by Richard II. 85. Privi- 
leges granted to by Henry IV. 86. Feudal vaſſals, 
how they acquired the ry of, 91. Reſtrictions 
on the qualifications for being bound apprentices 
to trades, taken away, 92. Supply a force for the 
relief of Calais, ibid. Exclude Jack Cade from 


the city, 96. Join the York party againſt the 


king, 98. Are oppreſſed by Empſon and Dudley, 


two infamous lawyers, agents of Henry VII. 109. 


111. Riot of, on account of Feing reſtrained in 
their field ſports, 113, Plunder and deſtroy the 
houſes of foreigners, on Evil May day, 114. Op- 
poſe the levy of a benevolence in London, 115. 
Are a third time viſited by a ſweating ſickneſs, 116. 
Are famous for archery, 119. Deſtroy all Romiſh 
images and pictures on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, 
131. Are trained to arms, and reviewed by the 


* ON 


Blackheath, 137. The election of their recorder 


_ attempted to be taken out of their hands, 140. 


Money levied on, for the aſſiſtance of the elector 
palatine, 152. Are ordered to collect their urine 
for the king's ſalt petre works, 154. Are fined 
for the killing Pr. Lamb, 156. Retuſe to aſſiſt the 
king againſt the Scots Covenanters, 162. Riots of, 
againſt the clergy, 163. Their petition to the 
king, 164, mote. Turn their attention wholly to 
the reformation of government, 166. Petition for 
abolition of epiſcopal. government, 166. Refuſe 
money to parliament, 76:4. . Petition for juſtice 


againſt the earT of Strafford, 167. The populace - 


beſet the Spaniſh ambaſſador's houſe, ii. Diſpute 
the lord mayor's power to nominate a ſheriff, 168. 
The populace beſet the parliament houſe, and call 


* 
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for juſtice againſt the earl of Strafford, 75:9.” Grant 642 


popiſh lerds from parliament, 170. Petition for 


187. The qualifications of their magiſtrates, and 


into the parties of high church and low church, 


queen at Greenwich, 134. Are reviewed again on 


Cities, free, the origin of in Italy, 23. Operate to 


City road opened | „ Es 
Civil Law, cauſes cognizable by eee eee 1 5 
Clare- Market, firſt erected, 201. D | | SR. 
Clarencieux, king at arms, his province 58? „ 
Clark, baron, of the exchequer, dies of the gaol! . 


diſtemper | Ep canes 369 
Clark, George, is murdered at Brentford hy Proctor's 

mob | a 5 ; 5 s Fe 449 | 
Claudius, Emperor, comes over to Britain 3 


Clement, pope, ho- withheld from 


money to parliament to aſſiſt the Iriſh proteſtants, 
169.- Petition for the removal of the biſhops and 


the removal of Colonel Lunsford from his office 
in the Tower, 171. Petition the king on the ſe- 
veral ſubjects of popular diſcontent, 173. Petition 
him for an accommodation with the parliament, . 
176. His anſwer read to -a common-hall,.177. 
Are ordered to retrench one meal a week to ſup- 
port the publick cauſe, 181. Petition for an ac- 
commodation with the king, 185. Are divided 
into the parties of preſbyterians and independents, 


their rights of voting, reſtricted by parliament, 
189. Renew their good underſtanding with the | 
parliament during the abſence of the army, 191. e 
Are ill-uſed by the army under Hewetſon and. I 
Deſborough, 205. Diſown the authority of the 'Y 
rump parliament, 206. Petition the houſe of com- | | 1 
mons for four new trading companies, 214. Great . .B 
plague among, 217. Great fire, 225. Inſtruct 4M 
their members in the Oxford parliament, 246. A | 1 
propoſed feaſt of the whig party prevented by order j 
of council, 249. Tu multuous election of ſheriffs, = 
ibid. Generous Relicf afforded by, to the French - 
proteſtant refugees, 279. Their grief on ſecing _— 
the biſhops ſent to the Tower, 260. Great joy | = 
of on the acquittal of the >iſhops, 261. General _ 
confuſion of, on the King's flight, 264. Advance = 
money to the prince of Orange, 269. Petitions _ 
agitating among, in favour of the prince and 
princeſs of Orange, forbid, 154. Great diſtreſs 
of by the hurricane in 1703, 289. Are divided 


296. Chuſe tory members, 298, Their joyful 
reception of prince Eugene, 301. Panic among, 
of the cruelts of the Mohocks, 302. Their ap- 
prehenſions on queen Anne's illneſs, 305. Inſtruct 
their whig members in the firſt parliament of | _ 
George I. 308. At large, irregular limitation of | 1 
their fights in electing magiſtrates, 323. Lauda- Yr | MM 
ble affociations of to fupport government againſt 
the Pretender, 355. Are ſhewn to be exempted” | 
from paying toll for their goods all over England, 
366. Are frightened by a crazy life-guard man, 
368. Divide into parties for and againit ElizabetnRn 
Canning, 376. The oath taken by, on admiſſion, 
to their freedom, 341. See Liverymen, ' 
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VIII. a divorce from Catharine of Arragon, 116. 
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Clement's inn ne 7 136 
Clergy, Italian, ejected from their benefices by 


council of barons and Henry III. gx. Parochial, 


deſert their flocks, during the great plague, 222. 
Chriſtian conduct of the jetted non-conforming 
miniſters on this occaſion, 223. - Their aſſiduous 
exerciſe of their functions after the great fire 229 
Clergymen's widows and children, corporation for 
the relief of, formed 3 
Clerkenwell, the priory of St. John of Jeruſalem 
there, burned by the Kentiſh rebels, 78. Plays 
aQed there by the 8 of pariſh clerks, 88. 
Deſcribed, 750. Bridewell | 752 
Cliferd, Sir Thomas, obtains the treaſurer's ſtaff by 
de e II. to ſhut up the exchequer 236 
Cligerd's Inn | = 647 
'Clockmakers, three from Delft, licenſed by Edward III. 


1 
— 


to exerciſe their trade in England f 72 
Clothwworkers Hall þ\ — 670 
Coarbmaters Hall 544 


Coalheavers, riots of 2, 443, 

- Coal metage at the port of London, 3 2 
the corporation, 139. The cuſtoms and rules for 
exerciſing this effice, particularly explained, 303. 
Their office, where ſituated 670 

Coals, Newcaſtle, firſt begun to be uſed in London, 
61. Price of in the reign of Elizabeth, 139. Price, 
and annual conſumption of, 201. 'The corpora- 
tion of 1 by 3 Cromwel to im- 

rt 4000 chaldron, duty free, for poor citizens, 
2 III effects of burning them in 3 217, 
note. The principal city companies ordered to lay 
up ſtores of, to ſell to the poor in hard weather, 

221, note. Additional duties laid on by virtue of 

the acts for rebuilding the city after the great fire, 

8 8 | | ==" IF, 235 

Vobham, Sir John Oldcaftle, lord, account of his 155 

can: 89 

: Cock-lane ghoſt, hiſtory ef, 411. Ts laid by the pu- 


ni hment of the agents 414 


Caffee houſes, a proclamation for ſhutting them up, 
219. Opinion of the judges on, 240. Are per- 
mitted to be kept · open under ſage reſtrictions 20. 


Coinage, a law for the reformation of 125 
Cold Bath fields 5 . 1 732 
Cela Herberg, a palace there given to the prince of 
Wales, 88. Its preſent ſtate 613 
Caleman ſtreet ward, its extent, public buildings, and 
Hh churches | 593 


Colerain, ſettled by the corporation of London 150 


Calet, Dr. founds and endows St. Paul's ſchool 1 12 


College of phyſicians, 617. See Phyſicians + 8 
College, the proteſtant joiner, is ſacrificed to the re- 
ſentment of Charles II. and his court, 247. Is ex- 
e.cuted at Oxford | „ 
College hill, a college of prieſts founded thexg hy Sir 
— __ Richard Whittington 88 
Combat, judicial. See trial by battle 25 
Commerce, a law of Athelſtan for the encouragement 
pdf, 20. Its influence in civilizing a Peop © 7. 
Begins to ſap the foundations of the feudal policy, 
583. Difficulties to the eſtabliſhing a treaty of, be- 
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Excommunicates Henry 1 


tween England and France, after the peace of 
Ryſwick 285 
| Commiſſioners of ſewers, publiſh orders for paving and 
cleanſing the ſtreets | 235 
Committee of ſafety, formed by the army 204 
Common council men firſt appointed to aſſiſt the alder- 
men in public buſineſs, 59. The number of, li- 
mited, and by whom elected, 80. The time of 
election, and of aſſembling fixed, 81. Paſs a law 


for the obſervance of the ſabbath day, 93. Enact 


that no bondſman's ſon ſhall be taken apprentice, 
107. Paſs a law for preſerving the = of 
the Thames, 118, Make a law againſt luxurious 
feaſting, 121. A benevolence levied on, 76:9. 
- Fit out a regiment for the king's ſervice, 122. Are 
appointed governors of the four city hoſpitals, 126. 


See the Addenda at the end of the work for the 


rules publiſbed for the government of, Im pe e a tax 
on the exhibition of ſtage plays, 135. Paſs a law 
to reſtrain · the expenſive dreſs of apprentices, 137. 
Oblige ſtrangers and the inhabitants of privileged 
places to contribute to the defence of the city at 
the time of the Spaniſh armada, 138. Paſs a law 
aint hawkers and pedlars, 143. Raiſe money 
for the ſettlement of their Iriſh eſtate, 147. Pro- 
hibit ſtalls in the ſtreets, 158. Petition the kin 
againſt the demand of ſhip money, 160. Charles F. 
comes into the council chamber to demand the 


five impeached members, 172. Order the city wall 


to be repaired, and new works added, 178. Ap- 
ply to the houſe of commons to have the croſs in 
Cheapſide demoliſhed, 76:4. Raiſe a loan for the 
defence of the city, 179. Receive the ſolemn league 
and covenant, 180. A_ an armed watch in 
the city, ibid. Petition parliament for the re. 
moval of the army, 189. Petition for juſtice againſt 
the king, 194. Remonſtrate to the council of offi- 
cers on the licentious conduct of the army, 205. 
Have a conference with a deputation of officers, 
ibid. An agreement entered into with Monk 
againſt the rump parliament, 207. Are reſtored 


to their antient rights, 208. Chuſe Monk major 
general of their forces, i104. Give a welcome re- 


ception to the leiter from Charles II. at Breda, 209. 

A committee ordered to ſearch the city records, 

that all acts, &c. paſſed ſince the commencement of 

- the late civil war might be diſavowed, i bid, note. 

Advance money chearfully tothe king for a Dutch 

war, 216. Councils held every day during the 

great plague, 221. Order the principal city com- 

|, Panies to lay up ſtores of coals to ſell to the poor in 

winter, ibid note, Regulations made by, her the 

burning the city, 231. Collect the ſeveral orders 

and cuſtoms for paving and cleanſing the ſtreets, 

into one act, 235. Publiſh new regulations for the 

7 of markets, 238. Regulations pub- 

ſhed by the mayor to preſent 1mproper perſons 
being choſen members of, 240. P 


vent frauds at Blackwell hull, Leadenhall, and Welch 
hall in woollen 2 242. Eſtabliſh rules for 
| 3 at the ki 
247. Veſt the . of carts in the preſident 

and governors of Chriſt's hoſpital, 248. Repeal = 
| acts 


ng's beam in little Eaſtcheap, 
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acts paſſed from the beginning of the civil war to 
the reſtoration, 252. Regulate the election of 
ſheriffs,. #6id, Writ of Que Warrento iſſued againſt 
the corporation, 253. Abject ſubmiſſion of, on 
this occaſion, ibid. Diſclaim all conſent to the 
proceedings of the ſuperſeded ſheriffs, Papillon and 
Dubois, 25 5. Addreſs of, to the prince of Orange, 
265, Congratulate the prince of Orange on Ris 


dered to meet in the convention of peers and com- 
mons by the. prince, 268, Declare the rights of 
electing aldermen and common council men, to be 
only in freemen houſeholders paying taxes, 278. 
Prohibit hawkers from vending goods, except in 
open markets, 281. Further reſtrictions, 161d. 
Settle the mode of holding common halls, for the 
election of city officers, 282. Extortions of the. 
farmers of the markets redreſſed, 284. Regulate the 
nightly watch of the city, 290. Diſtribute the lau- 
againſt ſervantsnegligently firing-houſes, throughout 
the city, 293. Addreſs the queen for a peace, 302. 
Prohibit non-freemen from exerciſing their trades 
in the city, 303. A committee of, explain the re- 

ulation and duties of the coal meters, 14. Ad- 
Teſs the king to afſure him of their attachment,, 
308, Are inſulted by tory mobs, ibid. Order. 


Cenſured by the houſe of lords for iſſuing money: 
for law ſuits on controverted elections, 312. Pe- 
tition of, to the houſe of commons, on the failure: 
of the South Sea ſcheme, 317. Petition the houſe. 
of lords for relief againſt the regulations made on 
account of the plague at Marſeilles, 320. Com- 
motions in, on account of. the bill to aſcertain the. 
rights and mode of elections, 323. The aldermen 
obtain a negative power in, 144d. The members 
of, entertained at St. James's, 325. Petition for 
liberty to fill up Fleetditch from Fleetſtreet to Hol- 
born- bridge, 329. Inſtruct the city members to 
oppoſe Sir Robert Walpole's exciſe bill, 331. Pe- 
tition the houſe of commons againſt it, 334. Are 
impowered to regulate the watch of the city, 
338. Petition both houſes of parliament againſt the 
Spaniſh convention, as unſatisfactory, 341. The 
members of, ridiculed by the miniſtry, 342. Ad- 
dreſs the king on, the taking of Portobello, 343. 
Thank the city members for ſupporting a place- 
bill, 343. Deny the aldermen's power. of putting 
a negative upon the * queſtion, 344. Re- 
ceive many petitions on the bad management of the 
war, 346, Examine the allegations, 347. Open 
the chamber of London to ſupport the army durin 
the rebellion, 354. Preſent the duke ot Comberlapd 
with the freedom of the city, 356. The negative 
power of the court of aldermen, taken away, ibid. 
Regulate the election of ſheriffs, 361. Authorize 
the occaſional licenſing of non-freemen to work in 


againſt the Jew bill, 377. Conteſts in, about the 
building a new. bridge, and repairing London - 
bridge, 380, 381, 382. Petition parliament for 
the removal of the Borough market, 382, Recom- 
mend the rebuilding of Newgate, and inquire into 


arrival in London, 267. A deputation from, or- 


houſekeepers to hang out lights in dark nights, 311. 


the city, 370. Petition the houſe of commons 


1 N U :; PA 


the rights of the city over the city hoſpitals, 
383. Petition for a bridge at Blackfriars, 384. 3 
Petition againſt the plate act, 1%, Addreſs the 
king on the apprehenſion of an invaſion, 385. En- 
deavour to obſtruct the repair of London bridge, 
ibid. Addreſs the king on the bad management of 
the miniſtry, 387. Preſent Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Legge, 
with the freedom of the city, 388. Order the im- 
mediate rebuilding of the temporary bridge, 390. 
Congratulate the king on the reduction of Louiſburg, - 
391. Congratulate the royal family on the prince- 
of Wales's arrival at majority, 396. Open a ſub- 
ſcription at Guildhall, for the enliſting of men for 
the war, 396. Enumerate the remarkable ſucceſſes ' 
of the war in their addreſs, -397. Apply to par- 
liament for powers to open the ſtreets, 398. Ad- 
dreſs the king on the reduction of Canada, 402. 
Addreſs George III. on his acceſſion, 403. The 
freedom of the city granted to Sir John Phillips and 
George Cooke, Eſq; 405. A regulation made for 
the honorary grants of freedom, ibid. The free- 
dom preſented to Arthur Onſlow Eſq; 406. And 
to the duke of York, 407. Inſtruct their members, 
409. Place the pictures of the king and queen in 
Guildhall, and erect the king's ſtatue in. the royal 
Exchange, 411. Petition the houſe of commons 
againſt the cyder bill, 418. Refuſe to addreſs the 
king on the peace, 419, - Refuſe to thank the ſhe-- 
riffs for their behaviour on burning the North Bri- 
ton, 424. Thank their members for oppoſing ge- 
neral warrants, and vote the freedom of the city to 
lord chief juſtice Pratt, 426. Preſent the freedom 


of the city to the duke of Glouceſter, 430. The 


miniſtry ſcruple the acceptance- of their ad- 
dreſs on the birth of prince William Henry, 432. 
Preſent the freedom+of London to the prince of 
Brunſwick, 434. Vote 500/. to the ſociety for en- 
couraging arts, &c. ibid, Find the corporation in- - 
titled to import 4000 chaldron of coals, with an 
abatement of 15. per chaldron of the duty, for the 
uſe of the city poor, 437. Adopt Mr. Paterſon's 
plan, 438. Report of the committee appointed to 


inquire into their rights over the city r 439. 


Preſent the freedom of the city to the duke of Cum 
berland, ibid. To the honourable Charles Townſ- 
hend, 440. Vote another enlargement of the re- 
corder's ſalary, 441. Entertain the king of Den- 


mark at the Manſion houſe, 447. Vote him the . 


freedom of the city, ibid. Inquire into the lord 
mayor's miſapplication of the maſquerade tickets 
ſent to them, 448. Refuſe the calling a common - 
hall, 462. Join with the livery in a requeſt for, 
474. Agree to a remonſtrance to the king, 482. 
Thank the lord mayor for his behaviour at the de- 
livery of it, 484. Order an inquiry into the re- 
corder's conduct 487, Vote his conduct contrary to - 
his oath and duty, 488. Farther reſolutions againſt 
him, 489. Vote the freedom of the city to Mr. 
Dunning, ibid. Take the alterations making at 
Durham yard into conſideration, d. Come to 
no determination about the affair, 493. Offer a 
bounty for ſeamen, 494. Agree to a ſecond. re- 
monſtrance 495. Petition the houſe of commons 
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againſt the erections at Durham yard, 496. Continue 


the bounty to ſeamen, 497. Agree to proſecute the 


rſons executing preſs warrants in the city, 498. 
tition the two houſes of parliament againſt the 
bill for embanking Durham yard, ibid. Return 
thanks to the lord mayor, with the aldermen Wilkes 
and Oliver, for ſupporting the privileges of the 
city, 500. Offer to keep tables for the lord mayor 
and alderman Oliver in the Tower, 502. Pe- 
tition the king againſt the bill for embanking Dur- 
ham yard, 505. Grant a ſum to the Bridge houſe 
eftate, 508. Attend the releaſe of the lord mayor 
and alderman Oliver from the Tower, in proceſ- 


ion, 114. Give a bounty for the bringing mac-/_ 


karel to London, ;#id. Receive the reportrof the 
committee as to the mode of proceeding againſt the 
refractory companies, 509. Rejes Mr. Mylne's- 


rc ibid, Preſent a third remonſtrance to the 
Ki 


ng, 510. Poſtpone the conſideration of the re- 
queſt of the common hall, for granting cups to the 
lord mayor, Oliver and Wilkes, 511. Number of 
members of, and courts, when to be called, 5 34. 


Commons, repreſentatives of the people, firſt admitted 
into parliament, 54. Their qualifications ſettled, 


100. Early diſcontents between them and Charles J. 
154. Frame the petition of right, 156. Are 
diſſolved, 1b Meet under the long parliament, 
165. Impeach Strafford and Laud, 714. Are pe- 
titioned for the abolition of epiſcopal government, 
166. Reaſons drawn up by, for taking away the 
biſhops votes in parliament, id, note. Order all 
papiſts to be diſarmed, 168. Publiſh their famous 
remonſtrance, 170. Charles comes to the houſe to 
demand the five impeached members, 172. Ad- 


journ and appoint à committee to ſit in the city, 
ibid. Extraordinary precautions taken by, 173. 


Strange petitions preſented to them, 174. Aſſume 
the command of the militia, 2644. Appoint the earl 
of Eſſex general of their army, ibid. Their caution 
to prevent an accommodation between the king and 
the city, 177. Order a chain of forts to be drawn 
round London, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, 178. 
Are beſet by a mob of women, 179. Order the 
ſolemn league and ' covenant to be received, 180. 
Intercept the king's letter to the city magiſtrates, 
181. Self denying ordinance paſſed, 182. The 
independent party predominates in, 184. Are 
difpoſed to an accommodation with the king, 185. 
Colonel Pride purges the houſe of all but deter- 


mined independents, 193. Aboliſh monarchy, and 


vote the houſe of lords uſeleſs and dangerous, 195. 


The members all turned out of the houſe, and the 


door locked, by  Cromwel, 197. A new houſe 
ſammoned by Cromwel, 198. I hey make him lord 


pou, ibid... Are again turned out, ibid, Again 


ummoned, 199. Are diſſolved, 200. Another 


houſe called, who refuſe Cromwel the title of king, 
202. A motley houſe of lords added to, 7bid. Are 
_ difſolved, 203. Paſs a bill of excluſion againſt the 


duke of York, 243. Their eager oppoſition to the 
and his brother, 245 heir behaviour on 
eir laudable endeavours 


» 


prevent bribery in their houſe, in the reign of 
liam III. 279, note. The members of, how cor- 
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rupted, 281, note. Impeach Dr. Sacheverel, 296. 
The tories get a majority in, 298. Order Sache. 
verel to preach before the houſe, on the 29th of 
May, 304. The whigs gain the aſcendency in the 
firſt parliament of George I. 307. Warm debates 
of, on Sir Robert Walpole's exciſe bill, 331, The 
houſe beſet by the populace, 333. The bill drop. 
ped, 334. Paſs a bill to relieve the quakers 5 
regard to tythes, 337. Debates in the houſe on 
the ſubject of the Spaniſh depredations, 340. The 
cruel caſe of captain Jenkins produced before, 341 
note. The addreſs in approbation df the det 
tion carried by a majority of placemen, 342. Se. 
ceſſion of the minority, 76:4. They return on the 
declaration of war, 343. Inſtruct the city mem. 
bers, 348. Settle an additional revenue on the duke 
af Cumberland, 357. Commit Mr. Murray to 
Newgate for contempt, 373. Endeavour to efta- 
bliſh uniform ſtandards of weights and meaſures 
395+ Cauſe of the failure of this undertaking, | 
390. Grant a penſion to Arthur Onſlow Eſq; and 
his fon, 406. Enormous grants of money by, 40 
Order the North Briton No. 45. to be burnt by he 
common hangman, 423. Thank the ſheriffs for 
the vigilant execution of their order, 424. Expel 
Mr. Wilkes, 425, 453, 458. Declare colonel 
Luttrel the fitting member, 458. Order printers 
into cuſtody for publiſhing their votes, 499. Or- 
der Morgan, the lord mayor's clerk, to eraze the 
minutes againſt Whittam the meſſenger from the 
minute book of the mayor's court, 500. Reſolve 
that there ſhall be no proceedings againſt Whittam 
zbvia, Commit alderman Oliver to the Tower, cor. 
ON — _ to the Tower, 502. Tet 
propoſed to ſecure the future integrity of, $4 
Lords and Parliament | n 8 l 
Common crier, the nature of his office 37 
Common halls, the manner of holding, for the election 
of mayors, ſheriffs, and other city officers, ſettled by 
the court of common council | 282 
Common hunt, the nature of his office 537 
Common ſerjeant, the nature of his office, 537, For 
a liſt of thoſe fince the revolution, ſee the Aaddenda 
following the Appendix N 
Cempadt between king and people, where to be found 
in Engliſh hiſtory 271 
Companies, trading, when they firſt began to be formed, 
27. Adulterine guilds fined by Henry II. zo. 
The principal of, ordered to lay up ſtores of coals 
to ſell to the poor, 222, ncte. Every member of, 
eligible to the livery, although not freemen of Lon- 
don, 348. For a table of the ſeveral companies, 
with their coats of arms, ſee the Aadenda follow- 
ing the Appendix F ; 
Companies, twelve, lend Henry VIII. money upon a 
mortgage of the crown lands, 121. Equip as many 
companies of ſoldiers for the ſervice of queen Eli- 
zabeth, 131. The lord mayor not obliged to be- 
long to any of, except to qualify himſelf to preſide 
over the lriſh committee. See Jriſb eſtates, and 
Ufer 6 5 
Conduits erected for the ſupply of London with water 
a : 442 59, 86, 90, 93, 122 
Con/ervang 


poration of London, Courts of, where and 
in a cauſe with the archbiſhop! of Canterbury, 87. 
Courts of, held in Eſſex and Rent, by Oroſdy mayor, 
513. The nature of theſeeourts F510 
Conſtable of the Tower reſtrained from injuring the 
privileges of the citizens of London 51, 79 
Conſtitution of the Engliſh government, a ſummary 
view of the progreſs of, to its preſent frame 270 
Conſtitution hill, : r 


. . 720 
Conftitutional ſociety formed by the ſeceters rom the 


ſupporters of the bill of rights | 504 
Convent garden market, 734, Theatre ibit, 


Conwenticles, a levers law paſſed againſt, by Charles 
II. 122 7 4 234 
Convention of the peers and commons ſummoned by 
the prince of Orange on the abdication of James 
II. 268. Vote the throne” to be vacant, and ſettle 
the crown on the mow and princeſs of Orange, 
270. Is converted into a parlament 272 


- 


Convention with Spain, diſſatisfaction of the people 
in general with, 341. Another - | 498 
Cony, Mr. George, his larſſi uſage for refuſing obe- 
ience to Oliver Cromwel's government 200 
Cook, Thomas, lord mayor of London, is inſtalled a 


knight of the Bath 101 
Cook's hall 544 
Coopers hall | 550 

| Cope, Sir John, is defeated by the young Preten- 

der | 355 


Coram, captain, his aſſiduity in ſoliciting the eſtab= 
liſhment of a foundling hoſpital „ 
Cordwainer, derivation of the name, 597, note. 
Cordwvainers hall | 559 
Cordwainers ward, its extent, and pariſh churches, 
Corn, the happy effects of the bounties 8 
the exportation of, 274, vote. The great quan- 
tity of, exported in one year, 334. An embargo 


mation 437 
Corn exchange deſcribed ? 670 
Cornhill, a terrible fire there, 261. Another 397 
Cornhill ward, its extent, publick buildings, and 
pariſh churches = 601 
Corniſb, Mr. late ſheriff, his cruel proſecution and 
execution for the Rye-houſe plot 25 


Coroner's court for the city of London, the nature 


of N 
| 922 the eſtabliſhment of, deſtructive to the 
tkeudal ſyſtem of government, 23, note. Begin to 
be injurious to commerce, 113. Non-freemen in 

certain circumſtances licenſed to work in, 123, 
370. Moſt" of thoſe in the kingdom ſurrender 
their charters to Charles II. 254. Act forquiet- 
; ang and eſtabliſhing, paſſed 311 
: Council of commerce, inſtituted; and for a while ſup- 
ported by Charles IT, 233. See Trade and Planta- 

lions. | 
. Ceuncil of officers called by Richard Cromwell, who 
4 inſiſt on the diſſolution of the parliament, 203. 


Reſtore the long parliament 


- 
* 
* 


6. 
Fhen held by the lord mayor, ibid. IS corfititied, 


Cromauel, Oliver, 


laid on the exportation of, by the king's procla- 


204 
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Ceaſer uanty of the river Thames, granted to the or- Cviiacilh national, of whim compoſed: under feudal 


L 


ot $35 
Court of lord mayor and aldermen,” 536, Sit s = 


| doing > FE Common Hall, 
court, rl 


Coroner's court, bid. Courts of confervaticy, 
18 idl. Piep 


Credit, 


Crema, cardinal ſohn de, a ſtrenuous advocate fo 


Criminal laws, require 


i 
* 


Criminals, the puniſhing them by death inſu 

Cripplegate ward, its extent, public buildings, ain 
| O 

Criſpe, Sir Nicholas, 


Cromartie, earl of, pardoned ; : 
Cromwel, Thomas, ſecretary of ſtate, is veſted with 


Cromavel, Richard, ſacceeds his father in the ; 2 13 


Croſby, Braſs, Eſq; is choſen alderman of Bread- ä 


| „ 
Comics, hundreds, and tytlüngs, the Kingdom divi- 
Court Held in the 'city 


lieutenancy 


7 
2 
7 
7 
= 
1 
= 


# 


eftabliſlimients 


ded into, By Alfred . 
= of London---Cotttt' of Sm. 
mon couneil, 5 34 Lord Mayor's court, 
court, 73:4, Chamberlain's court, $37», Court 
754.  Orphan's 
Juſtice-hall . edart,” 539. Court | 
of conſcience,” 25¹. Court of eſcheator, bid. 


540. Wardmote courts, 25. Courts ofhaltriio , 
der court, 76/7. St. Martin's-le- 

ibid. Tower-court; 764, Court of 

| 2 


Grand cou 


raven, lord, remains in London to aſſiſt the poor | 
during the great plague — 223, 224 ; 
public, the cauſe of our immenſe public 

debt, 281. A co-operating cauſe of the dearneſs 
of the neceſſaries of life £20 


clerical celibacy, anecdote of — 2 
8, require alteration, but ſfhoald bè du 
inforced until an alteration is made 351 
cient 
and impolitic . _. IP 


oC TIE Wat, 
- enters into a conſpiracy to 
ſurpriſe London for Charles I. „ 


357 5 


a commiſſion to reform religions houſes 11 
procures himſelf to be excepted 
in the ſelf-denying ordinance, 183. Is a leader 
of the independents, ibid. Battle of Naſeby, 
ibid. Seizes the king, 185. Brings the army up 
toward the. metropolis, 186. Endeavonrs to get 
the city magiſtrates hanged, 189. Procures 
the parliament to be purged of all but de- 
termined independents, 193. Obtains the lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland; 196, Turns all the members 
of the houſe of commons out, and locks the door, "8 
197. Simmons a new houſe of commons, ibid. 64550 
Is made lord protector, 198. His. conduct exay 1 
mined, ibid. note. Is inaugurated, and ſubſcribes e 
an inſtrument of government, 76/4. The principal f 4 +5 
heads of this inſtrament, 199, zote. His vigilant ; Hy 
adminiſtration, 200. Allows the importation of 55 
4000 chaldron of coals duty free, for the eaſe of 
poor citizens, 201. Permits Jews to. ſettle again 
In pry) ar, ibid, Regulates buildings, Bid. . i 
His difappointment in obtaining the title of King, e 
ond cate of his death 207 e 
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ſtreet-ward, 430. Is elected lord mayor, 488. 
Delivers the ſecond remonſtrance of the egrpora- 1 25 


tion to the king, 495: Refuſes to back the pres. — p 
warrants, 496, Diſcharges Miller the prittet Ee. 
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; and commits the. meſſenger who took him into 
cuſtody, 499. Is committed to the Tower, 502. 
Is brought by habeas corpus to the court of com- 


: 
* 
” 
” 
o 


* 


mon pleas, but remanded back, 506. Addreſſes 


to him in the Tower, 507. Is releaſed, 508. Deli- 
vers the third remonſtrance of the corporation to 
the king, 512. Holds a court of eſcheats at 
Guild-hall. 274. Holds courts of conſervancy 
in Eſſex and Kent, 51 3. Viſits the bounds of the 
city's juriſdiction, 15. Receives the 
the guild of merchants at Dublin 15 


Crutched Friars, derivation of the name of this 


46 


Cumberland, William duke of, born, 318. Tales 
the field againſt the young Pretender, 355. Is 
preſented with the freedom of the city of London, 

6. Defeats the rebel army at Culloden, 257. 


1 oF. 
ecerves an- additional revenue from the houſe of 


commons, 7:4. Dines with the king and queen 


at Guild-hall, 410. Death of 434 
Cumberland houſe IR 721 
Carrier's hall GE. 608 
Cuſtom houſe, hiſtory and deſcription of 668 


Cuftoms, proportion of thoſe received at the port of 


London in 1711, compared with that of the out- 


n 30 
Catler's hal! | | 672 
Cutters,” apprehended for riotous exceſſes, 471. Two 


condemned, ibid. Diſputes between the ſheriffs 
and the miniſtry reſpecting their execution 472 


4 D 


Danes, 

Maſſacre of, 15. 
kingdom reduced by Sweyn, 16. 
acquires the ſovereignty, 17. See Canute. 
Danegelt, origin *of this tax, 15. London relieved 
r | . 27 
| Dangerfield, a tool of the court, contrives the meal- 
= = plot againſt the preſbyterians, 243. Is ſevere- 
ly proſecuted by James IT. for perjury 256 


their piracies on the coaſts of England, 1 z. 
Arrival of Is ibid. The 


Danifs church in Wellcloſe- ſquare 760 


Dartmouth, lord, diſcourages the intention of the 
- city magiſtrates of giving a public entertainment 
to prince Eugene a — 30 
Daſßbauood, Sir Samuel, his large ſubſcription to de 
prince of Orange's loan | 2 
Deane, Sir Richard, lord mayor, forbids the vending 
of goods on the Sabbath-day 2 15 
Death, the infliction of, inſufficient for the ſuppreſ 


ſion of wickedneſs 3 
D' Avenant, defends the Eaſt-India company, but is 
confuted by Mr. Pollexfen 28 5 


D' Aument, duke de, ambaſſador from F rance, his. 


arrival and reception'in London, 304. The my- 


ſterious burning of his houſe in Ormond-ſtreet, 305 


De Grey, attorney general, ſues out a writ of attach- 
ment againſt Bingley the publiſher, 45 1. Dreps 
the proſecution and releaſes him | 484 


: 2 
De Ruy ter, the Dutch admiral, his alarming expedi- 
ion up the Thames and Medway 233 

; | a I onal, created by the extravagant ſyſtem of 


* 
= * 


is ſon Canute 


Doomiday book compleated by order of William the 


| eral ruin, 187 
note. Amount of, at the cloſe of Queen Ann's 
_ reign, 306. Amount of, at the cloſe of the reign 
of George I. 325. Amount of, at the cloſe of 


. anticipation, 281. Tends to 


the ien of George II. 1 40 . 
Deb tors, bad policy of confining their bodies in pri- 
ſons, 327. Inſolvent, an act paſſed for the re- 
lief of, 405. Frauds practiſed under the compul- 


ſory clauſe f 


| 405 
thanks of Declaration of indulgence, publiſhed by king Charles 


II. 237. By james II. | 259 
Defender of the Faith, on what occaſion that title was 
. . conferred on Henry VIII. Its 
Delegates, court of, in Doctor's-Commons, the 
nature of its juriſdiction | 584 
Delinguents, an order for expelling them from the me- 
tropolis | 1 184 
Denmark, George prince of, marries the lady Anne, 
daughter of the duke of Vork, 254. Goes over 
to the prince of Orange, 263. Dines at Guild- 
hall, 274. His death and character 294. 
Denmark, king of, married to the princeſs Caroline 
Matilda, 437. Is entertained at the Manſion- 
houſe, 446. Is voted the freedom of the city, 447. 
Sends tickets to the lord mayor and corporation 
for his maſquerade | ibid. 
Deptford, is divided into two pariſhes 328 
Deſpencer, Hugh le, favourite of Edward II. is ba- 


niſhed with his father, 65. Recalled, ibid. Are 
JE EZ 03 
Dewonſbire-ſquare, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet 554 


Dicker, Samuel, Eſq; recommends the arching oven 
of Fleet-ditch, and the building the new bridge at 
Black-Friars 3 ws 380 
Dingley, Charles, Eſq; propoſes a: ſcheme for a new 
ſtreet, from Moorkelds to the Manſion-houſe, 425. 
. ObjeCtions to, 74:4. His ſaw-mill pulled down, 
445. His fray with Mr. Reynolds, 456. Makes 
a fruitleſs effort to oppoſe Mr. Wilkes at Brent- 
ford 458 


Diffenters, conteſts in the city about their eligibility 


to, or exemption from, ſerving the office of ſheriff, 
380, 416. A ſixth part of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis ſuppoſed to be of the ſeveral denomina- 
tions of, 523. Number of their meeting-houſes, 
ibid, note. | 
Divine right of kings, occaſion of ſtarting that doc- 
trine | | 271 
Deb/on, Mr. is choſen clerk to the . commiſſioners of 
the land-tax 389 
Doctors commons, the college of that name de- 
ſcribed | | 583 
Dogs, iſle of 227 92 
Dogs and cats, general deſtruction of, during the 
plague, by order of the. city magiſtrates 220 


Conqueror | 26 
Dew, Robert, merchant taylor, his legacy for the 
_ admonition of condemned criminals in Newgate, 

1 - 

Dowgate, originally a Roman Ferry 0 
Dowgate ward, its extent, public buildings, and 
pariſh churches | „ 613 


5 . Doyie 


3 71 
Edward the confeſſor, elected king of England, 18. 


Doyle and Valline, diſputes between the ſheriffs and 


the miniſtry, on their execution _ 472 
'Drapers hall | 5 5 570 
Droit le Roy, a rhapſodical work, burnt at the 

Royal Exchange and at Weſtminſter-Hall 426 


Drury-lane theatre | 734 
Du Pre, commiſſary, carries a number of the Palatine 
. refugees over to New York © © "7 266 
Dudley, Edward, a ſerjeant at law, is an agent of 
Henry VII. in oppreſling the people, 109. Is be- 
headed oh Tower-ill © OO 112 
Duelling, the abſurdities of, in deciding perſonal 
quarrels _ | — 430 
Duke's place, hiſtory and preſent ſtate of, 546. Four 
ſynagogues in GEO wet Whats ch 49 
Duncombe, Sir Sanders, obtains a patent for the ble 
privilege of letting-out ſedan chairs 160 
Durham-yard, caſe of the petitioners for leave to 
embank, 489. Proteſt in the houſe of lords againſt, 
Fog. Act paſſed for, 506, See Adelphi, © 
Dutchy of Lancaſter AIST 
Dyers hall 


- 33 
61; 
E 5 

Ealfric, deſerts from Ethelred to the Danes 15 
Earthquake, great apprehenſions excited in London 
by, 277. Two, in London, 367. Story of the 
rophetical life- guard man i 368 
. little, the king's beam, and the hop-mar- 
et fixed there 5 | 247 
Zaſt. India company, the firſt eſtabliſhment of, 143. 
Remarks on this company, 26:4. note. Popular 
clamours againſt, 285. A rival company erected, 
286. They are united, 288. Great riſe of their 
ſtock in the South-ſea year, 315. Their hall de- 
ſcribed . 6063 
Eaton, Mr. James, linen-draper, facing Bow church, 
in Cheapfide, is knighted by queen Anne 288 
Feelifiaftecal law, cauſes cognizable by 583 
Edge-hill, battle of, between Charles I. and the earl 


of Eſſex 15 TS 1 4 
Edinburg, wiſe regulation of the magiſtrates there, 
to prevent danger from ruinous houſes 374 


Edmund Ironſide, is crowned at London, 16. En- 


ters into a compoſition with Canute, 17. Is mur- 

dered 8 j ibid, 
Edward the black prince, his magnificent entry into 

London, with his priſoner John king of France, 
Why called the black prince 


His quarrel with earl Godwin, ibid. Grants a 
court of huſtings to the citizens of London, 19. 
Promiſes the ſucceſſion to William duke of Nor- 
mand ibid. 


 Edavard, prince, fon of Heenry III. plunders the 


temple, on his return from his expedition to Wales, 
52. Defeats and kills the earl of Leiceſter at Eve- 


4 * 


- ſham, 56. Enters on a cruſade, 76:4. His acceſ- 
_ tion to the crown : EIS. Y 8 
Z£award I. returns to London from Paleſtine, 57. 
Reforms the civil adminiſtration of his kingdom, 
6. Raiſes great ſums for his expedition to 
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advantages over the barons, 65. 


Wales, 58, : Deptives the city of London of its 


Mayors for twelve years | Mb: 2th 59 
Edward II. his attachment to Piers Gaveſton, 62. 


Marries the princeſs Iſabella of France, ibid. Ex- 


torts a loan from the citizens of London, 63. His 
bed made of ſtraw, 64. Takes Hugh le Deſpenſer 
into favour on the death of Gaveſton, 65. Is 
forced to baniſh him and his father, id. Gains 
Extorts' money 
from the Londoners, 66. Is depoſed and confined 
in the caſtle of Kenilworth 7 
Edward III. confers the bailywick of Southwark on 
the citizens of London, 67. Exhibits a tourna- 
ment in Cheapſide, ibid. Aſſerts his claim to the 
crown of France, 68. Confirms the privileges of 
the city of London, 69. Orders all cattle to be 
ſlaughtered out of the city, 71. His letter to 
the ſheriffs for the protection of foreigners, 72. 
His reign favourable to trade and civilization, 75. 
Edward'IV. the manner of his obtaining the crown, 
99. Commences his reign with an act of cruelty, 
100. Is driven out of the kingdom by the earl of 
Warwick, 101. Returns, and is received by the 
city of London, 2. Exacts benevolences for 
his French war, 102. Makes peace at Pecquigne, 
103. Concludes a treaty with the  Hanſeatic 
league, ibid. His civilities to the city magiſtrates 
and their ladies x | 1 2 104 
Edward V. is, with his brother the duke of Vork, 


ſeized by the duke of Glouceſter, 104. They are 


. ſmothered in the Tower TS. 105 
Edward VI. great alterations in government at the 

time of his acceſſion, 122. Good laws enacted by, 

123. Incorporates the four city hoſpitals, 126. 
His premature death CC 
Egbert, king of Weſſex, unites the Saxon heptarchy 
into one e 12. Fixes his reſidence at 
London . 2 | 13 
Egremont, earl of, appointed ſecretary of ſtate in the 
room of Mr. Pitt, 409. His death 471 
Election in the city of London, the preſent mode of, 


ſettled by a& of parliament, 323. For the a& at 


large, See Appendix. No. LI. 


Eleanor, queen to Henry III. her magnificent 1 


tion into London on her firſt arrival, 44. Is 1 
treated by the populace” from London- bridge, in 
attempting to paſs under it by water 53 
Electors of members to parliament, the qualifications 
of, ſettled in the reign of Henry VI. 100. An al- 
teration in, rendered neceſſary, ibid. mite. A 
mode of alteration ſuggeſted, 310. A ſet of arti-- 
cles offered to, for ſecuring 
their repreſentatives | —— 84 
Elizabeth, princeſs, born, 118. Eſtabliſhes the re- 
formation, on her acceſſion to the crown, 130. 
her magnificent entry into London at her corona- 


tion, 131. Is refuſed a loan by the company of 


merchant adventurers, 134. Is excommunicated 


by the Pope, 138. Provokes the court of Spain 


by * the United Provinces, 137. Prepares, 


for a vigilant defence againſt the Spaniſh armada, 
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Lis. earl of, is placed at che head of che parliament” $ 


TEA © Exchange of kondon, farmed ot k ing John 
Axcbasge, royal, irt hwilt by Sir Thomas C Greſham, 


_ Un, diftreſs produced 3 in \ Londen by eh 


* 


142. enormous 009 grants of monopolies, 
d Her ſtatue, apa 


144. Her death, 7314. 


Ki Oey 

one Sis eee Fleet · ſtreet 438 
ot ho te there about precedency .be- 
baron 1 and the lord 


| mer = London, 101. Deſcriptive. e 
El rents, adjudged to be within. the city jule 


tion 
Embroiderers hall | 
Emp/on, Sir Richard, a proſtitute lawyer, is an agent 

of Henry VII. in oppreſſing the people, 109. 

„ deheaged. on Tower-hill | 11 : 
ewexts entered into by the preſbyterians 1 755 


7 
1 the ſeven Saxon kingdoms of, united into 


diſpu 


one monarchy under Egbert, 13. The feudal go- 
vernment eſtahliſhed in, 22. Great alterations in, 

Pate Is united with Scotla 292 
Exgrafſ ng, not to be practiſed on the neceſſaries of 
ife, ſo eaſily as on foreign n productions, 428 
8 the ancient Roman military way 6 
£jcheats, a court — held at Guil „51 2. The 
nature of this cou | 539 


Ellepiadotus, defeats * uſurper Caius Ales 

Ear on Woman, 2 ſcandalous ern 18 
mong Mr. Wilkes's papers | 

Efes, earl of,  attempts-19 raiſe an inſurrection in "the 

\ city of London, 142. Isbeheaded in the Tower, 


amy, 74. Engages Charles L at Edge: hill, 175. 


he obſetved on both. fides during this 
. Ih XK er . to Landon, ſed & the 


of Geer, 180. 
efigns. his "—_ 


47 49 


2 ”, note. 
218, wate, + His ——— for a new City 
burning of London, 232. e to che pro- 
poſed mprovements 222 

Ewehbam, battle of, between prince Edward aud ep 
earl-of. Leiceſter... 


Eugene, prince, arrives at London, 300. His 9 


ncouxahle reception by the citizens of London, 
30. , Extraordinary e in London during his 


2 reſidence; thare- ibid. 


Evil May-day, tumult on, againſt foreigners 1 9 


i Deſeral 
Se ; _— alley, the flock jobbers driven from the 
, Royal: Exe: nges ſettle thre, 286, — 


3 wing it 1 237 


Ludgate, ere cted on the weſt-end of 


134 
621 | 


5 a 


G 
' « | 
& % 


Bree 1 the fr introduBion of in 8 
. 

Exciſe office, the new building 1 in Broad-fireet, 5 46. 

The old one $97 
Exci/ſe 4 of Sir Robert Walpole, hiſtory of, 3 _ 


Is drop 
Excluſion pin againſt the duke of Vork, paſſed” +4 
243 


the houſe of commons 
758 


Execution dock 
Exeter change 
Exton, Nicholas, mayor of London, delivers m— 
keys of the city to the duke of Glouceſter 82 
Eyre, Sir Simon, builds Leaden-hall for a public 
granary, 90 
Eyre, James, Eſq; choſen 3 | London, 419, 
note. His ſalary. augmented, 441. Declares Mr. 
Wilkes not eligible to the office of alderman, 
460. His conduct at the ſecond election of alder- 
man Beck ford to the mayoralty, 467, note. Gives 
the ſheriffs a warrant to Execute Doyle and Valline 
in terms different © n the ſentence, 472. Pro- 
teſts againſt the rem trance of the court of com- 
mon council, 482. Refuſes to attend the delivery 
of it, 483. An enquiry into his conduct ordered, 
487. His diſobedience voted contrary to his oath 
and duty, 488. Is Ed ae of future truſt 
er confi ene G02 489 


atmo 
Fable, alderman and ſheriff of London, publiſhes a 
chronicle of England 108 
Faculties and diſpenſations, court of in Doctor's com- 
mons, the nature of its juriſdiction 584 
1 ar, general, his angry letter to the corporation 
of London, 198; Commits the mayor, recorder, 
and bur aldermen to the tower, 189. Exacts = 
- ney from the city 
Falkirk, battle of, between general Hawley and the 
young Pretender 356 
Faltland iſles, diſputes with Spain on the feizure of, 
487. Compromiſed 498. 
e baſtard of, attempts to ſurprie and 
plunder the city of London 102: 
Fares, or rates of hire, for hackney coaches and 
chairs, how ſettled 


300 
Farms, the advantages of keeping down the- fize of 


520, 
Paris, not entitled to the freedom of London by 
ſervice in the am 434 


Barrie dn, the ward of, divided into two, the out- 
er and the inner | 68, note, 84 
Farringdon within, ward, its extent, public buildings, 
and pariſh churches 61 
Farringdon without, ward, its'extent, public build- 
ings, and pariſh churches 639. 
ves, Guy, is entruſted with the execution of the 
powder plot - 146: 
Peafting of the. city magifirates, reſtrained by law 
121, 12 
Naben, capital, the unheeded cauſes of the ER | 
"increaſe of in our ftatutes, 350. peaks to be 
Aer, but ſhopld not be * 35 


Fencing 


Fencing ſchools prohibited the city of London 59 
Fenwicke, Sir John, is _— to juſtice for conſpir- 
ing the death of William III. 1 284 
Ferrers, Lawrence Shirley earl, is hanged at Tyburn 
for murder 399 
Feudal ſyſtem of government, a conciſe view of, 22. 
How ſubverted | & Ria. Þ 23, 270 
Feverſbam, earl of, diſbands the army without pay, 
on the abdicatiofi of James II. | ” 
Fingal, lord, acts as preſident to a club of Iriſh la- 
cobites in London 306 
Finſbury, manor of | RR, 754 
Fire of London in 1666, particular relation of, 225. 
Great extenſion of, 226. 
ſuſpicion of occaſioning it, i#3i4. Precautions for 
fecuring the Tower, 227. Care taken of the peo- 


ple after, ibid. Natural cauſes of its great and 


ſwift progreſs, 228. Extenſion, and general eſti- 
mate of the loſs, 229. Popular rumous of its 


cauſe, ibid. Public offices, Where kept after this 


calamity, 230. Afforded a happy opportunity of 
reſtoring the city with more uniformity than 
fore, hed. See Evelyn and Wren, | 
Fire offices, fee the ſeveral focieties under their re- 
ſpective names. 1D ; | | 

| Fireworks to celebrate the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
deſcribed 5 | Rs 
Fiſh, prices of, at the beginning of the reign of 


Edward I. 58. Scheme for bringing to London 


by land carria 
Fifber, biſhop 

ing Henry's ſupremacy over the church 
Fifber's folly - . 5 554 
Fiſberies in the Thames and : Medway, the regulation 

of, veſted in the lord mayor and aldermen of Lon- 


e, 415. Faits | 416 
Rocheſter, is beheaded for diſown- 


don | . 399 
Fiſmongors eompany, ſkirmiſh. between the and 
Skinners | 88 


Fiſhmengers, their arts to enhance the price of fiſh, 


do, 401. New regulations to prevent Ol 
Eiben oo - * K 75 George Vandeput in Weſtminſter, 366. Is choſen 
Fitz O Here. See Long beard. | | governor of the ſociety for the encouragement of 
Fitz. Thomas, mayor of London, his reſolute beha- the Britiſh white her ring fiſhery, 369. Death 
viour to Henry III. | ez _ of 85 | 3 | 
Fits Walter, Robert, caſtellan and ſtandard bearer F 3 = Os the great hall in Chriſt's _ 15 
of London, his palace called Caſtle Baynard de- pital built by him W 9 FR 
moltſhed by king John, 39. His atop de- Free ſchools, for a table of, ſee the Addenda bol 5 
ſcribed _ | SE 005-473 $79 lowing the Appendix, * 1 BY 
Flies-ditch, is rendered navigable up to Holborn- Freedom of London, reſtriction impoſed on the hono- EE * 
bridge, 111. Is arched over from Holborn-bridge frary grants of 3 405 > 45 
to Fleet-ſtreet, and the market erected, 330. Or- F reeman Of cn his oath 5 OE (SE Fr th, 
dered to be arched over from Fleet-fireet to: the French church 1 Threadneedle-ſtreet, . N 8 
river, 384. Is compleated, 434. Deſcriptive _ merly St. Martin Orgars : 579% ; ; 
| particulars of 8 641 Freach proteſtants, great numbers of, arrive and ſet- T0 
Fleet-market erected, 330, 339+ Its ſituation 64.1 tle in England „ 855 5 
Fleet priſon, an enquiry into the abuſes practiſed by Fugger Anthony, and company, bankers, of Ant. L 7 
the warden of, 326. Deſeriptionof 641 werp, lend money to Edward VI. on the credit of Z 
Flemings, baniſhed the city of London by order of the corporation of London: ooo #00 ... 
| Edward I, 55. Maſſacred by Wat. Tyler, 58. Fardi, public. See (Debt) thoſe who lire om then ! 
Banithgd by Henry VII. 108. - Admitted again by raiſe the prices of proviſions, by conſuming the „ 
treat = 110 labour of other perſons EE ITT EEE 
Fleſp meat, firſt directed to be ſold by weight 117 Farxi vas mn. 7 5 | ” 3 . 
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Foreigners taken up on 


118 


Flete bers hall | 5 546 N F 
Flies, the city of London peſtered with 203 - 85 FA 
Floeds, great damage done by, round London 446 . a+ 
Florida, the country of, ceded to the crown of Great N 1 . f 
Britain 418 „„ 
Fludyer, Sir Samuel, lord mayor, entertains the king | 7 = 
and queen at Guildhall  _ : 10 81 4 
"olimote, the nature and buſineſs of that aſſembly Fl © 
| „ „note. „ 
Fookes, Mr. carries up a petition to the houſe 97 com- 4 | 1 
mons from the l of London, for the removal | "4 Wt 31 
of the biſhops and popiſh lords from parliament 8 "3 1 |; 0 
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Fore- ſtreet, the late im provement of 
Foreigners, ordered to depart the kingdom, 42, 


a 
* 


Order of Edward III. for their protection, 72. 1 
Reſtrictions laid on their carrying on trade in Lon- 1 
don, 75, Their houſes plundered and deftroyed - wel 
on evil May-day, 114. Act of common council my 
for the occaſional licenſing of, to work in the | $13 
. : a+ A) 1 
Foreſt, friar, is cruelly burnt at London . 348 © 1 
Founders hall N 595 28: 10 
Foundery © 756 


Feuudling hoſpital, the utility of ſuch a charity, 340. 
Is founded by the ſolicitation of captain Coram, 
341. Deſcription of „ 
"owke, general, governor of Gibralter, is tried for | 
diſobedience to orders. | | 387. 8 
France, reaſons that prevented a treaty of commerte 
with, after the peace of Ryſwick, 285. Diſputes. 
with, on the limits of the Engliſn colonies in 
North America, 383. Great capture of the mer- 
chantmen of, ibid. War declared between and 
England, 386. Peace concluded with 418 
Frederic, prince, arrives at London, and is create - 
prince of Wales, 326. Marries the princeſs of 
Saxe Gotha, 336. Accepts the freedom of the. 
city, ibid, Joins the minority againſt the Spaniſh - 
convention, 342. Supports the intereſt of Sir 
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ment ot popular diſcontents, 4%. Marries he je 


Gerring houſes, licenſed in London by James I. 151. princeſs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 408. ju 

Preſented by the grand jury of Middleſex 349 Their coronation, ibid. Dines at Guildhall, 410. | i 

Carbling of ſpices, the old law for, repealed 294 His ſtatue placed in the Royal Exchange, and his 1 

Gardener, one 8 to be brought from the Nether- picture in Guildhall, 411. Prince of Wales born, Cod 

lands to raife ſallads, in che reign of Henry VIII. 416. . Concludes a peace with France and Spain, E 

Fe: — | 122 418, Death of his uncle the duke of Cumberland, U 

Garrard, Sir Samuel, lord mayor, patroniſes Dr. 434. Repeals the American ſtamp act, 436. Pro- God 

Sacheverel, 296. Evades attending at the burning habits the exportation of corn by proclamation, 437, Gol, 

of his ſermns 297 Ihe princeſs Caroline Matilda married to the king 1 

Garret, Sir William, is nominated to the office of of Denmark, 75%. Thanks the: ſoldiers for their Gol. 

ſheriff, by being drank to by the lord mayor 138 behaviour in St. George's fields, 445. Inſtitutes "8 

- Garter, king at arms, inſtitution of that office 582 the royal academy of arts, 449. For the petitions =. 

Caſcoyne, Sir Criſpe, his laudable induſtry in detec- preſented to on account of the Middleſex election, d 

ting the impoſition of Elizabeth Canning, 377. See Petitions, His interview with the ſheriffs C( 

Receives particular thanks for his condut 379 Townſend and Sawbridge, 476. His reply to the © 3 

Gates of London, the original four under the Ro- remonſtrance of the hvery of London, 477. His a 

mans, 6, 9. The cuſtody. of, granted to the ci- anſwer to the remonſtrance of the corporation of 5 

tizens of London by Henry IV. 86. Are ſold and London, 483. The lord mayor's memorable reply Gol: 

ordered to be taken down 399 to him, bis Deſires the lord mayor to make no Go! 

Gates, Sir Geoffrey, excites an inſurrection in the city more replies, 484. His anſwer to the ſecond re. | 0 

Lenne 101 monſtrance of the corporation of London, 495. Gon 

-Gatebouſe, Weſtminſter 0 715 Publiſhes a proclamation for apprehending the prin. c 

Gaweſton, Piers, favourite of Edward II. created earl ters, 499. His anſwer to the third remonſtrance Goo 

of Cornwall, 62. The queen raiſes a party againſt. of the corporation of London. 512 F 

- hin, Wide fs put to death 65 Gerard's hall inn JS | Gor 

Gaunt, John of. See Lacs by Tor cult [= German Lutherans, See Palatines 1 

Geunt, Mrs. a baptiſt lady, is burnt alive by James Gibraltar, taken from the Spaniards 1 296) a 

„H. : 257 Gillam, Samuel, Eſq; tried for murder 446 q 

Gayer, Sir John, lord mayor of London, committed to Gi ſhops, a preſentment againſt, by the grand jury E 

tze Tower by general Fairfax > - 189 of Middleſex, 327. A law paſſed to ſuppreis t 

Gazette, London, exact copy of that giving an ac- them 2 of 3 1 33757 h 

count of the great fire of London 225 Ginkle, general, is created earl of Athlone for his ſer. t 

George I. his acceſſion, and by what title, 306. His vices in Ireland, 277. Is entertained by the magi- C 

public entry into London, 307. His anſwer to the _ ſtrates of London at merchant taylors hall 101d. e 

city addreſs, ibid. Dines in the city with the prince Giraler's hall 550 1 

and princeſs of Wales, ibi. Attends divine ſervice Gla/+, fine, the manufacture of, introduced by the duke Gor 

at St. Paul's, 308. Publiſhes an act of grace, 311. of Buckingham „ 234 b 

Paſſage in his anſwer to the city addreſs, relating G/a/s houſe hberty | 764. 1 

8 to the conduct of the South Sea company, 318. Glouceſter, is beſieged by Charles I. 179. Raiſed by 1 

. Informs the lord mayor of an intended conſpiracy the earl of Eſſex = 180 | Gr, 

a in favour of the Pretender, 320. Entertains the Glouceſter, Gilbert de Clare earl of, raiſes a rebellion J 

body of the corporation at St. James's, 325. His _ againſt Henry III. in London, but is reduced 55 = 

> death and-charatter * | | ibid, Glouceſter, Humphrey duke of, is left guardian to his Gr 

53 George II. his acceſſion, 325: Dines at Guildhall, © nephew Henry VI. go. His ducheſs diſgraced, . 1 

* 326. Is impowered to prohibit all loans to foreigg and himſelf murdered by the contrivance of the Gr 

8 .princes, 328. Princeſs royal married to the prince . biſhop of Wincheſter  _ =. Gr 

WE of Orange, 334. Marriage of the prince of Wales, Glouceſter, Richard, duke of, his meaſures to obtain Gr 

A 336. Death of the queen, 339. Marriage of the the crown to the prejudice of his nephews, 104. 3 

© x I - princeſs Mary, to the prince of Heſſe, 343. In- Murders them, 105. See Richard III. 8 

1 Forms the parliament of an integged invaſion in G/owers hal! | 5 | 608 Y 

1 favour ef the Pretender, 349. ives addreſſes Glyzn, ſerjeant, pleads Mr. Wilkes's cauſe in the Gr 
=>. of attachment from the principal plates in the king- ccurt of common pleas, 422. Is elected mem- 

EO ATI dom, 1b. Reſolves to erect his ſtandard at Finch- ber for the county of Middleſex, 449. Why he Er 

III gs x ley to cover the metropolis,-355. Addreſſes to, on did not fign the Middleſex petition, 459 - Pleads | 

. the defeat of the Pretender's army, 357. Death of in Mr. Wilkes's cauſe againſt lord Halifax, 471, Hae 

„ 2 Frederic, 37 1. Reſtores Mr. Pitt and Mr. Is ordered to be adviſed with in all city affairs G& 
R Legge to their employments at the deſire of the where counſel is wanted 1 2 — 489 

* | {7 people, 388. Is addreſſed on the prince of Wales Godfrey, Sir Edmundbury, his murder and extraor- © 

* 5 : Pg Xt majority, 396. His death and character, inary funeral, 241, Proceſſion in commemoration Gr 
$3. = OS =," e Buried: er e per gore* of ans desde no | 243 
5 George III. born, 340. Congratulations on his arri- Godſeball, Sir Robert, is returned by the livery to the 

3 val at age, 396. Acceſſion of, 403. Commence- court of aldermen, but rejected, 342. Is * 0 

r ob. —- © LIB TORE IS: mw 
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jected by the aldermen, who chuſe Heathcote the Guards, 2 diſcontent in the firſt regiment of, on res 


junior alderman, 344. Is rejected a third time, 
ibid. A fourth time, 345. Is at laſt choſen, 347. 
Dies in his office | 
Codxuin earl of Kent, his formidable armament againſt 
Edward. the confeſſor, 18. Is reconciled. to- Ed- 
ward _ oe 19 
Godwin ſands how firſt formed 26 
Golden ramp, amanuſcript farce to ridicule Sir Robert 
| Walpole; produced in the houſe of commons 338 


Gold/miths, a fray between that company and the mer- 


chant taylors, 56. Grocers, and Weavers, the 
courts of aſſiſtants of thoſe companies refuſe obe- 


ceiving bad ſhirts, quieted by the duke of Marl- 
borough - © | 


to be formed, 27. 
Companies | | 
Guildhall, firſt exeQed in its preſent ſituation, 88. 
Proper offices built in for public entertainments, 


110. The ſeſſions of the peace ordered to be held. 


there, 115. A-deſcription of, 587. Names of the 


judges whoſe pictures hang up. in, 589. The fla- 
tue of atderman Beckford, ibid. The giants, 590. 


The public offices kept in, 1d. The chapel, 76:4. 


dience to the lord mayor's precepts for calling a Guy's hoſpital, foundation and deſcription of 684. 


common hall, 479. A committee of the livery ap- 
pointed to conſult on the mode of proceeding 


againſt them, 480. The report of that committee, Haberdaſbers hall 


og. Are proſecuted 
Goldſmiths hall 


H. „ 


5 608 ˙¶ 
510 Hackney, water brought from that village to Ald- 
gate 118 


: 544 | | 
Go/d/mith's row in Cheapſide, order of the privy coun- Hackney coaches, firſt ply for hire in the city of Lon- 


cil relating to, 156. Repeated 161 
| Gendamar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, inſulted in the 
city of London 152 
Goodman's frelds, antiently a Roman cemetery, 6. 
Particulars relating to 8 664, 760 


Government, ſhort view of the feudal ſyſtem of, 22, Hale, Sir Matthew, draws up the act for rebuilding 


note. Great changes in that of England, at the 
acceſſion of Edward VI. 122. 

quires a centre of authority ſomewhere, 198, note. 
Executive power ought always to be ſubordinate to 
the legiſlative, 14. Its degenerating nature, and 


how only to be reformed, 272. Evils reſulting from 


Cauſe afſigned for the extenſion of miniſterial influ- 


ence fince the Revolution, 402. Who the moſt like - Hallmotes, the nature of theſe courts - 


. 


Enid in hand fire office : ' 


ly perſons to withſtand illegal acts of 4421 
Gournay, Sir Richard, lord mayor, his pompous re- 
ception of Charles I. on his return from Scotland, 


169. Is committed to the Tower by the houſe of Hampton-court conference 
| : 175 Hanuover-ſquare 
Grant, Sir Archibald, is expelled the houſe of com- Hanseatic merchants, pure 


commons 


mons for his concern in the charitable corpora- 


tion | | * 
Gray, lady Jane, is perſuaded to aſſume the crown, 


127. Is executed with her huſband 128 
Grays inn 747 
Green park ö 720 


Gregory the great, pope, ſends Auguſtin the monk over 
to Britain to convert the Saxons  . 12 
Gregory XIII. pope, reforms the calendar, 371. His 
calendar adopted in England ibid. 
Greſham, Sir Þ 
132. Eſtabliſhes leQureſhips at his houſe « 76:0. 
Green college, foundation of, 132. Is offered to 
the crown to ere& the Exciſe office on the ſpot, 
439. See Exci/e office Fe 
| Grocers, for their diſobedience to the lord ' mayor's 
precept, ſee Gold/miths- 
Grocers all 5 | 


s hi Ch 297. - 
Croſley, M. his anecdote relating to the building of 


Bethlehem © hoſpital, 594, note. Relating to the 
Manſion houſe, 675, note 


Groſvenor ſquare* 731 


homas, erects the Royal Exchange, 


Every mode of, re- Hales, Sir Robert, is murdere: 


don, 154. Proclamation reſpecting, 161. Are re- 


gulated by Oliver Cromwel's parliament, 200. 


Are taxed toward the pavement of the ſtreets, 213. 
Again taxed, 281. 
tled, 300. See Sedan chairs | 


London after the great firgh, ' ot” 
Sl in the Tower by the 
Kentiſh rebels . 78 


Halifax, earl of, ſecretary of ſtate, apprehends Mr. 


Wilkes by a general warrant, 421. Damages re- 


| covered from, on this cauſe Sas -2 Þ 
the powers of, being uſurped by a miniſtry, 325. Halls of the ſeveral city companies. See under their 


reſpective names 


Hambden, Mr. impeached by Charles I. 172. Is. 
killed = | YO 


yard, 42, Their privileges confirmed by Henry 
III. 5:. Areobliged to contract to reparr Biſhopſ-- 
gate, 59. Their hall, Guyhalda Teutonicorum, con- 
firmed to them by Edward IV. at a ſtipulated rent, 
103. 
privileges revoked,. 125. 
Milyard 


141 


Hanway, Mr, Jonas, is the ſchemer of the marine 


ſociety . - 386 
Harleian mangſcripts, added to Sir Hans Sloane's 
collection mpoſe the Britiſh muſeum, 379, 743 
Harley, hon. Thomas, attends the burning of the 


45th number of the North Briton, as ſheriff, and 


is inſulted by the populace, 424. Is thanked by 
the houſe of commons, 75:4. His officious conduẽt 


toward a mob, 444. Is made a privy councellor; 


ibid. note. Is called to account by the court of 
common council for a miſapplication of the tick- 
ets ſent to the members by the king of Denmark 


_ . © 1-3-5 
Harold, ſon of Canute, is elected king of England, et 


17. Dies bd 
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348 Guilds or trading fraternities, when they firſt Ween 
Adulterine, what, 30. See 


Their rates of fares, how ſer- - 
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haſe their hall at the ſtill- 


Their warehouſes plundered, i08, Their, 
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Herold, fon of Godwin. tart: of Kent, ſeizes. the 
crown of England on the death of Edward: the 


{ | ; cConfeſſor, 19. Is defeated and killed at the bat- 
iſ . tle of Haſting | | N 20) 
3 Harriſam Mr. deputy, elected chamberlain of the 


city of London 371 
ings, battle of, puts William duke of Normandy 


[4 : | in poſſeſſion of England | 20 
* Hatherly, John, mayor of London, repairs the croſs 
B in Cheapſide, with other public works 93 
H Hatton-garden, deſcriptive particulars of 2 
1 q | Havanna, reduced by lord Albemarle and Sir George 
Y Pocoeke ; . 417 
1 Hawkers, a law of the corporation to prevent their 
** | eencumbering the. ſtreets, 143. Are forbid to ſell 
* a goods except in publie markets, 281. Farther 
5 reſtrictions | e 
<4 Haxuley,, general, is defeated by the young Preten- 
+ der | 356 
1 Haymarket: ONES 
1 | | | Heathcote, George, Eſq; when ſheriff, moves the 
—_. | common hall to inſtruct their members to endea- 


vour procuring a repeal of the aldermen's nega- 


J dermen in preference to hall his ſenior, the proceſſion of e city watch, 113. His inter. 
344. Deelines the office, ibid. Is elected on God. views with the emperor Charles V. and with 
ſchall's death, 348. Is thanked for his readineſs Francis I. of France, 115. Writes againſt the te- 
in calling courts: of common council, 14%. His nets of Martin Luther, 2614. His motives for de- 

letter of reſignation 5 | 362 Hiring a divoree from Catharine of Arragon, 116, 

Teathbeote, Sir Gilbert, is elected lord mayor, con- Marries the lady Anne Boleyn, 117. Takes the 

5 trary. tothe deſire of queen Anne's tory miniſtry, ſupremacy of the church into his own hands, 118. 

8 298. Is inſulted by the populace. on the day of Suppreſſes religious houſes, id. Marries the lady 
3 entering into his office, 299. Diſſuades the cor- Jane Seymour, 76/4. Is preſent at a grand ſhoot- 
ARES poration from addreſſing he queen for a peace 302 ing match of the Londoners, 119. Expoſes the 
WED Hell fire club, rumours of a club ſo called produce Romiſh impoſtures, ib. Becomes more terrible 

| a proclamation againſt blaſphemous-clubs 319 to his ſubjects than the pope of Rome, 120. Mar- 
Henry I. aſſumes the crown, 27. Privileges grant- ries Ann of Cleves, and Catharine Howard, 769, 

_ ed by him to the citizens of London, 74/4. Re- Marries Catharine Parr 1 121 
3 duces Normandy under ſubjection to the crown of Henry, prince, ſon of James. I. accepts the freedom 
—_ England | : 28 of the merchant taylors company —_” 
=—_— , Heng II. his exactions from the citizens of London, ZHeralds'office, the building deſcribed, 580. Hij- 
a 30. Value of mqney+jn his reign _ 37 . tory of the gs of heralds . 581 

2 Henry III. makes his public entry into London, 41. IIeretics, an act of parliament paſſed for the burn- 

__ ———_— _ His ſevere treatment of the citizens of London, ing of, 86. A computation. of the number that 
—_— 4, 42. His magnificent reception into London ſuffered during the 5 of Mary I. 130. How 
3 ; on his marriage, 44. Extorts money from the adjudged underthe Reformation 131- 
—_ citizens cn frivolous pretences, 46, 47, 48, 49. Hermione regiſter-ſhip, the treaſure of, brought to 
- 2238 I 5 His authority ſuſpended by a council of barons, London 3 ys ds 4'6 

| WEE Ee edn ane bo 50. Reſumes: his power, 51. Refers his diffe- Herring fiſhery, Britiſh white, a ſociety incorporated 
E rences with his barons to the award of Lewis IX. for the encouragement of : 369 
V of France, 53. Is taken priſoner by Leiceſter; Heylin, Dr. his account of the burning the old ſpire 
| eh ISNT. 54. Dies. > | ? $6 of St. Paul's cathedral | 625 


85. Privileges granted by to the citizens of Lon- 


61d. 
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1 | PSs France, gg. His character and unhappy ſſtuation, 


Henry VII. defeats Richard III. at Boſworth-fe 


TR 5 : > ; | IE II Henry IV. e . Richard II. and ſcizbs the crown, Hicks's hall built by Sir Baptiſt Hicks, 149, De- 


JA don, 36. Paſſes a law for the burning of here- Hes church. and low church, riſe of the animoſity 


ibid. Is taken. priſoner by Richard duke of Vork 
97. Reſumes: his power, 98. Is taken priſoner 
by the young earl of March, 99. Is depoſoq 
i 


id. Is reſtored, 101. His final depoſition ang 


death 102 
ld, 
106. Unites the claims of the houſes of York and 
Lancaſter by marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, 


ibid. Eſtabliſhes. his credit with the Citizens of 


London by the punctual payment of a loan, 10y, 


Inſtances of his ſuſpicious temper, ibid. His a. 


varice, 108. Cuts off all commerce with the Low 


Countries, ibid. Entertains the magiſtrates and 


6 noe! citizens of London on Twelfth-day, 109. 


ngagestwo infamous lawyers to oppreſs his peo- 
ple by extortions, id. Has an interview with the 


archduke of Auſtria, 110. Obliges his ſon Henry 
to marry his brother Arthur's widow, ibid. Mar 


ries. his daughter Margaret to James IV. of Scot- 
land, ibid. Erects his famous chapel at Weſt. 
minfter, 111. His penitential act of atonement, 


ibid. General view of his reign - 112 


tive, 342. Is choſen 2 by the court of al- Aenry VIII. the firſt gcts of his reign, 112. Views 
0 


ſcription of 753 


etween thoſe parties, 296. Riots of the high 


%) V. his licentious gunduct while prince of Wa- church party, 297, 308. See Sacheverel. | 
Et X les, 88. Reforms on his acceſſion to the crown, High commiſſion court, is attacked by the populace, 
2%. Aﬀertyhis claim to the crown of France, 89. +63. Is aboliſhed . d 169 
e -__ Hts acknowledged heir to that moaarchy, and en- Higbꝰ Holborn libertx 
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8 8 | 747 
rddltrdſted with the preſent adminiſtration, 90. Mar- Highbury barn, water brought from for the ſupply of 
| 93 


ondon 


Z Henry VI. comes to the crown when an infant, go. Weng the difficulties and dangers to which wy 
are liable 


Heare 


r 


Honre, Sir Richard, lord mayor, during the rebel- Hurricane, particulars of the dreadful one in No- 


lion in the year 1745, receives particular thanks 
for his conduct during his office 357 
Hodges, Mr. deputy, is appointed town-clerk to the 
city of London, 389. Refuſes to ſign the petition 
of the livery, 463. note. His conduct at the ſe- 
cond election of alderman Beckford to the mayor- 
alty | 467, note. 
Holborn, when firſt paved, go. Ordered to be pav- 
ed between the bridge and the bars ; 28 
Holland, lord, his letter to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, 464. Reply to, 465. Is declared by the 
livery to be the perſon alluded to in their petition, 

| P | 8, note. 
Holland, Richard, aſſerts the right of 1 4 of 
London to be exempted from tbll for their goods 
all over England ö ORE: | 7- 
Holyavell, antient priory of 758 


0 


Eaſtcheap 3 . | 247 
Horne, Rev. Mr. his quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, 502. 


Moves for a diſſolution of the ſociety for ſupport- 


ing the bill of rights 0 
Horſe guards 5 fi = 
Heorfley down 68 


1 city, firſt incorporated, 126. Inquiry — 
the rights of the city over, by a committee of the 
common council, 383. Report of the committee 
439. Rules publiſhed by the corporation of Lon- 
don for the government of. See the Aadenda at 
the end of the work. f 
e, boghtfh, its origin pointed out, 22, vote. 
Houn d ſditeh, is arched over a | paved, 111. De- 
ſcribed . | | 
Ho of commons, their powers and parliamentary 
forms, 701. See Commons. 8 
Houfe of lords, their powers and parliamentary forms, 
700. See Lords. | 555 ; 
Hox/es in London, how built in the reign of Richard J. 


34. Regulations made for the better conſtruc- 


tion of, bi. How to ſecure them from damage 
by lightning, 131. Bad conſtruction of in the 
reign of Charles II. before the great fire, 217, 
note. See Fire. The building of party walls be- 


tween, _— 324. Seven perſons killed by_ 


the fall of ruinous ones, 373. Ought to be kept 
in good repair by public orders, 374. New regu- 
tations for party walls 


| $27. 
Howard, Catharine, is married by Henry VIII. 
: 121 


120. Is beheaded for incontinency 
Hoxton- ſquare and market My 2 7 
Hubert, Nope, a lunatic Frenchman, confeſſes his 

ſetting fire to London, and is executed for it, 229 
lubert de Burg, chief juſticiary, his ſevere treat- 

ment of the citizeng of London, 42. Is diſ- 


graced | 888 43 
Hudſon's bay company, firſt eſtabliſhed, 234. Re- 
© marks on the conduct of, 235. Their hall 659 


Hungerford, Mr. member of the houſe of commons 
_expelled for bribery 279 
Hunger ford. market 727 


Jacobites, riſe of that name 
James I. his acceſſion, and profu 


r market firſt opened, 234. Deſcription 


Hops, the common market of, eſtabliſhed in ele 


664 


Jeffries, Sir George, recorder of London, is fright- 
ened by the houſe of commons into a reſignation 


vember 1703, 288. Eſtimate of the damage done 
by in London, 289. Damage done to the craft in 
the river TH 290 


Hiding a court of, granted to the city of London 
9 


dward the Confeſſor, 19. The nature of that 
court 1 i | 538 


J 


ants of nobili- 
ty, 144. Endeavours to bring about a compre- 
henſion between the church of England and the 
puritans, 146. Calls in the grants of monopolies, 
ibid. Diſcovers the powder plot, 754. Grants 
the forfeited lands in the province of Ulſter to the 
corporation of London, 147. Evidence of his in- 
clination toward popery, 148. Two heretics burnt. 
in his reign, bid. 1 0 the princeſs Elizabeth 
to the elector Palatine, 149. Orders the nobility 


and gentry not to live in London, 150. Orders 


the book of ſports to be obſerved on the ſabbath- 
day, 151. FEE gaming houſes in London, 
_ eprimands the city magiſtrates in Guild- 
al 70 5 Ek 

James II. (ſee York, duke of,) his acceſſion, 256. 
Goes to maſs in his regal capacity, ibid. Sends an 
agent to make his ſubmiſhon to the pope, ibid. 
is cruel domeſtic government, 257. His haſty 
advances to eſtabliſh popery, 258. The ſuſpicious 
pregnancy of his queen, 259. His declaration for 
liberty of conſcience offenfive to the people, 76:9. 


Sends ſeven biſhops to the tower, 260. Birth of the 


Pretender, 261. His ill-timed repentance, ibid. 
Appoints the pope godfather to his child, 202. 
Endeavours to ſatisfy the nation of the reality of 
his birth, 251d. Prepares to oppoſe the prince of 
Orange, ibid, Is totally deſerted, 263. His laſt 
regal acts, ibid. Flies ſecretly from London, 264, 
Is diſcovered at Feverſham, and brought back to 
London, 266, Flies again and goes over. to 
France, 267. Reflections on his conduct, 76:4. 
Invades Ireland, 273. Is defeated at the battle of 
the Boyne,, 276. Dies RES 287 
Fanſſen, Stephen Theodore, Eſq; is choſen chair- 


man of the committee for managing the ſubſcrip- 
tion for the ſufferers by fire in Cornhill, 361. Is? 
elected ſheriff, 365. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf by exe-. > 
cuting criminals without military aid, ibid. Is, 
elected chamberlain of the city of London 430 8 
Idem iterum, or: queen Mary's big belly, an old tract 


of Fox the martyrologiſt, is reprinted in the reign 
of ſames II. | *: 1 0 
Idle perſons, why burthenſome to the community 
; : | bo 429 


of his 


place, 245. His brutal conduct after Mon- 
mouth's 1 


Fenkins, captain, his cruel an 


Is ſeized and killed by the Ly rare 
d i 
Spaniards, 
6 B 


.4 . 341, 


* 


» V. 
n 


276 


152 


invaſion in the weſt of England, 257. 
Carries back the city charter to Guildhall, 261. _ 
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Eondon, for William the Conqueror 23 
{nnocent XI. pope, receives an agent from James II. 
contrary to his advice, 256, His lighting treat- 
ment of the earl of Caftlemaine, James's ambaſ- 
ſador, 258. Sends a nuncio to England 374. 
inns, none to be kept in the city of London but by 
Nene 6868 
CCC N62 2d» 613 
Inoculation, of the ſmall-pox, ſhewn to operate in in- 
creaſing the number of the people, 136, note. The 
firſt introduction of, from Turkey 322 
| Inſtruction of members of parliament, the right of 
tbhe conſtituents to give, and the duty of the mem- 
; bers to follow, afferted 308, Vote. 
Inftruftions to members on occaſion of the Middleſex 
election: the electors of Weſtminſter's, 452, zote. 
Of the livery of London, 454, 20%. Of 
the electors of Southwark, 456, note. See Pe- 


ritions. 5 


| their reſpective names. 8 
I ntercurſus magnus, the treaty of commerce thus call- 


r ed, made with the Low Countries 110 
REES 7 Iuntereſt of money, the rate of, in the reign of Henry 
5 x II. 37. Firſt legally ſettled, '122. Is reduced 


from ten to eight per cent. 15 3. Is reduced to fix per 


EEE cent. ny Is farther reduced to five pr cent. 306 
8 Jauobn, king, his letter to the mayor and citizens of 
1 London relating to the building their bridge, 31. 
. ths charters to the city, of London, 37. His 
A quarrel With che pope; 38. Is excommunicated, 
3 n 8 
o . _ + 
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Inſurancè offices, the great utility of, 361. See under | za 
| . '. ſingular conveyance from London to the parlia - 


FJep hien, colonel, makes a motion in the houſe of ibid. The interdict taken off, 2 His barons 
commons, to confer the title of king on Oliver make war againſt him, 131d. Is reduced to 
Cromwel JFF ut the great charter of Engliſh liberties, 40. 
Jeſuits, five executed on acegunt of the popiſh plot Dies « 9 4 
| | 242 John, king of France, is brought priſoner to London 
Jewel office in the tower, articles ſnewn there, and by Edward the black prince 70 
the manner of viewing them 2/71 5 767 Jobnſon, Dr. his parte definitions of the terms 
Jews, how they came to apply themſelves to uſury, whip and tory, 244, note. Is ridiculed for his be- 
"i J- Plundered and murdered at the coronation lief in the Cock-lane ghoſt. 2 413, 
. of Richard I. 33. Cruelly uſed by king John, 39. Joiner hal! ; 613 
* Are puniſhed by Henry III. on an improbable ac- Jenes, Inigo, lays out Lincoln's-inn- fields, and 
* cuſation, 45. Take refuge in the Tower from a Great Queen- ſtreet "Sp 151 
perſecution by the populace, 53. Their ſynagogues Triſb, general panic all over the kingdom, of their 
ordered to be be oyed by the archbiſhop of coming to maſſacre the Engliſh 265 
Canterbury, 59. Are forbidden to practice ufyty, 41ri/þ eſtates of the city of London, (See Ufer.) The 
60. Are ſeverely uſed for diminiſhing the coin, . wha confirmed to the corporation by Charles 
ibid. Baniſhed the kingdom, 161. Are again II. 213. Hiſtory of, recapitulated, 14%. How 
- 8 to ſettle in England, 201. An act paſ- regulated | 3 214 
d for the naturalization of, 377. Review of the Iriſb maſſacre, unjuſtly charged upon Charles I. 169 
arguments for and againſt, 378. The act repeal- Jronmongers hal! 5 5 
r 3238680 ·Tronſſde, alderman, dies ſoon after his appointment 
Ignorant ages, the hiſtories of unintereſting 2 to the mayoralty 2 5 379 
impreſſing of ſeamen, a cruel violation of the rights L/abella of France; married to Edward II. 62. Raiſes 
of Britiſh ſubjects, 345. How to avoid the neceſ- a party againſt Piers Gayeſton, ibid. Is denied a 
, ty ef | „„ eh eBay's 1-17 me; night's lodging in the caſtle bf lord Badleſmere, 
Impri ſonment for debt, the bad policy of, explained 327 65, Commencement of her intimacy with Roger 
independents and preſbyterians, begin to be diſtin- Mortimer, 66. Calls a parliament which de- 
| guiſned in parliament, 183. Their political prin- poſes her hufband | 67 
3 . capleb,: 187. reden in the eit) öf Lon- Jſe of Dogs & fs 772 
\ des i192 Talian book-keeping, a treatiſe on, publiſhed in the 
Ingulpbut, biſhop of Rocheſter, builds the Towerof reign of queen Elizabeth | 


| 1551 83 

Fudaments, the doctrine of, unſupported either by 
reaſon or ſcripture n 68 
Fudicature, a court of, erected for ſettling differences 


between landlords and tenants after che great fire 

ot London . ELL 230 | 
Fudicial combat; ſee Trial by battle 
Julian calender, is rejected in England 371 
Jury, trials by, inſtituted by Alfred I 


Juflice hall court at the Old Bailey, the nature of, 
and when held EN | 539 

Kelly, Hugh and William, are ſeized for enlifing 
men in the pretender's ſervice 30 


Kenſington palace, 1s purchaſed by William III. 273 : 


Kent, Mr. proſecutes the contrivers of the Cock- 
lane ghoſt 8 | 414 
Kilmarnock, earl of, condemned q $87 
Kimbolton, lord, with five members of the houſe of 
commons, impeached by the king, 172. Their 


_ 


ment ouſe | 8 

Kings, their diſcretional power dangerous to n 
ſubjects, and ought to be reſtrained by laws, 252. 
Seldom grant liberties to their ſubjects until forced 
o „ 272, note. 
Kings of England,' their limited authority under the 
feudal frame of government, 270. Their power 
enlarged as the people grew more free, 271. 
Their powers interfere, and the people ſucceſſive- 
ly aſſert their rights | | ibid. 
8 ; King's 
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Xing*s bench priſon, Mr. Wilkes committed to, 
443. Murders committed on the populace there 
by the ſoldiers, 444. A defcription of 681 
King's printing houſe | 652 
King's ſtreet Covent-garden, great fire there 397 
King's Weigh houſe „ 
Kirkman, alderman, his pertinent obſervations on the 
recorder's conduct | 488 
Knighthoed, ny citizen poſſeſſed of 40 J. per an- 
num, commanded to take the order of  _ 6 
Knights, city, great diſputes among, on the article 
of precedency * 145 


| * 
La Hogue, the French fleet defeated off that place 
; : = 
Lacy, Mr. of Drury-lane theatre, the orlaiadt cher 
of an embankment ſimilar to that at the Adelphi 
buildings | | 728 
Ladbroke, Sir Robert, 1s tranſlated to the ward of 
Bridge without, 391. Promotes a proteſt in the 
court of aldermen to diſavow the remonſtrance 477 
Lamb, Dr. murdered by the London populace 156 
Lamb's chapel es 7 
Lamb's conduit firſt erected 135 
Lambert, a ſchoolmaſter of London, . cruelly burnt 
by Henry VIII. | 120 
Lambert, alderman, is choſen lord-mayor in pre- 
ference. to Godſchall his ſenior, by the court of 
aldermen, 345. Is ſworn into his office by the 


conſtable of the Tower, ibid. Dies of the goal . 
Liberties, Engliſh, the proper foundation they reſt 


diſtemper | $00 
Lambert, general, reduces the royaliſts under Sir 
George Booth | | 204 


Lanibeth, village of, 691. Hiſtory and deſcription 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury's. palace there, 
692. Vauxhall garden 693 

Lancaſter, John of Gaunt, duke of, eſpouſes the 
cauſe of Wickliffe the reformer, againſt the biſhop 

of London, 74. Is inſulted by the citizens, 76:4. 
Is reconciled to them, 75. His palace at the 
Savoy burned by the Kentiſh rebels 

Lancaſter, captain James, commands the firſt ſhips 
ſent out by the Eaft India company 143 

Land, its price in the tenth century, 14, 20. Its 
produce increaſed by cultivation in ſmall farms 520 


Land carriage fiſh ſcheme, account of, 415, Fails 
| | EN nl 
Lanfranc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, crowns Wil- 
liam Rafus | 26 


Langbourn ward, its extent, public buildings, and 
pariſh churches 5 TN | 
Laud, biſhop of London, his idolatrous conſecration 
of the church of St. Catharine Cree in Leadenhall- 
ſtreet, 57. When archbiſhop, his palace at 
Lambeth attacked by the populace, 163. Is im- 
peached by the houſe of commons, 165. Is tried 
and executed 3 182 
Law, the practice of, debauches the mind, 161, 
note. All proceedings in the courts of, ordered to 
be in the Engliſh language > = SS 
Laauſon, admiral, declares for the parliament 205 


. 


* 


Lawyers, how conſidered and treated by the Ken- 
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tiſh rebels under Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, 77 


Layer, counſellor, is executed for a conſpiracy againſt 
| i 7 32 I Aa 


the government | ; 
Leadenhall firſt built by Sir Simon Eyre, go, Is 
burnt, 106. The market deſcribed 662 
Leather/ellers hall | | n 
Lee, lord chief juſtice, orders the city magiſtrates to 
cleanſe Newgate - 1 309 
Legate, Bartholomew, is burnt for hereſy in Smith- 
field, by order of James I. | 


& 


| 3 14 
Legge, Henry Bilſon, Eſq; made chancellor of the 


Exchequer, 388. Is removed, ibid. Public diſ- 
tinctions conferred on by the people, 21d. Is 
reinſtated, 7bid. Is again removed 407 
Leiceſter, Simon de Mountiorr earl of, heads a 
party of barons againſt Henry III. 52, 
into 4 Scc immo 0h with the king, 53. Re- 
fuſes to abide by the award of Lewis IX. of France, 
ibid. Takes the king and his brother priſoner, 
54. Is defeated and killed at Eveſham ibid. 
Leiceſter fields 5 3 724 
Letters, antient method of conveying. before the 
eſtabliſhment of the poſt-ofice © 657 
Lewes, battle of, between Henry UL and the earl 
of Leiceſter | | 


1 


. — - ' ' 6. $4 55 . - ; 4 : 
Lewis, ſon to Philip king of France, is invited over 


by the' Engliſh barons, 40, Is received into 
London, 41. Returns home ibid. 

Lewis IX. of France, is choſen arbiter between 
Henry III. and his barons | 


on, 271, Why ſuppoſed not of a durable nature, 
272. The cap an unfit ſymbol of 
Licentiates in phyſic, conteſts and riots between them 
and the college of phyſicians | 440 
Licutenancy of the city of London, nature of the 
court of 542 
Life, tables of the probabilities of, in London com- 
pared with other places 529 
Lightning, modern method of ſecuring buildings 


from | 131 
Lime ſtreet ward, extent, and public Hangs in 662 
Limehouſe, is erected into a ſeparate pariſh, 328. 

Deſcribed N 772 


Lincoln, John, inſtigates the populace to a commotion 


againſt foreigners 
Lincoln's inn The | TH 
Lincoln's inn fields, firſt laid out by Inigo Jones, 151, 
_ Deſcribed. | 15 741 
Liturgy, one publiſhed in the vulgar tongue 125 
Livery, men of the city, companies, irregularity. in 
their powers of electing magiſtrates 324 
Livery of London, their inſtructions to their repre- 
ſentatives, 454. Their requeſt of a FL, 4” 
refuſed by the court of common- council, 461. 
Agree to petition the king, 463. Return alder- 


men Beckford and Frecothick to the court of 


Aldermen, for their choice of mayor, 467. . Preſs 


the acceptance of the office on Mr, Beckford, 468. 


Reſolutions of, ibid, note. Agree. to à remon- 


ſtrance, 474. Order a committe to conſider of a 


Enters 


ibid, note. 
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a proper mode of 8 againſt the refrac- ibid. Is taken 2 of by the barons in arms ; 
tory companies, 480. Are forbid to attend the againſt the Deſpencers, 65. The bailywick of 
. . the remonſtrance 512 Southwark conferred on, 67. An order publiſh. | 
Loans to foreign princes, the king impowered to pro- ed that no perſon ſhould appear armed in, zbi4, A F 
hibit 328 great plague in, 70. Magnificent entry of Eq. p 
Lock hoſpital Southwark 685 ward the black prince, with his priſoner John p 
Locuſts, London viſited by ſwarms of | 361 king of France, ibid. Aldermen of, ordered to 
Lollards, their members grow formidable, 89. Law be annually elected, 73. Reſtrictions laid on | 
pay paſſed againſt, 76:4. Ehe laws againſt repealed foreigners carrying on trade in, 75. Public entry { 
: 5 | | 123 of Richard II. into, i4id. The magiſtrates and 
; Lollard's tower 692 J citizens how rated in a ſubſidy to him, 76. A ; 
| Lombard merchants, peculiar priviteges granted to in new ſeal made for, .:6:4, Diſorders committed 0 
London 87 in by the Kentiſh rebels, 77. The liberties of, 
London, the various etymologies antiquarians have confirmed by parliament, 80. The wall and g 
2 of the name, 2. Is not mentioned by Julius ditch ordered to be repaired and cleanſed, 81. 7 
zſfar, 3. Was however a place of conſequence The aldermen of, eſtabliſhed in their offices t 
5 | in Nero's time, ibid. Arrival of Plautius and during good behaviour, 84. The magiſtrates of, e 
: Claudius, ibid4.. Created municipium a free city, 4, exempted from trial by foreign jurors, 85. Great I 
Slaughter of the citizens by Boadicea, ib Ori- Plague in, 87. Magnificent entry of Henry V. x 
* onal extent of, under the Romans, 6. London into, after the battle of Agincourt, 90. Servants | 
one, the center of all their military ways in Bri- how they became freemen of, 91. Is ſupplied, f 
tain, ibid. Its wall, when firſt built, 8. Is en- with water from ſprings at Highbury barn and "4 
tered by Theodoſius the Elder, ibid. Bede, his Paddington, 93. Merchants houſes in, plunder- k 
character of, 12. Plague and fire there, 74/4, ed by Jack Cade, 96. Grand proceſſion of the 5 
Becomes the ſeat of government under Egbert, 13. York and Lancaſter parties to St. Paul's, 98. Pri- e 
Is burnt but rebuilt by Alfred, 76:4. Its condi- vileges conferred on the magiſtrates of, by Ed- | =P 
tion under Edgar, 14. Is reduced by Sweyn kin ward IV. 100. Sir Geoffrey Gates's inſurrection c 
of Denmark, 16. Edmund Ironſide, the firſt 101. The baſtard of Falconbridge's attempt to c 
| 88 crowned in, bid. The firſt mention of a plunder it, 102. Grand reception of Henry VII. b 
1 bridge here over the Thames, ibid. Is ſeverely after the battle of Boſworth, 106, Is attacked h 
. 5 r. by Canute, 17. Sends members to a na- by the ſweating ſickneſs, 107. A benevolence tl 
A tional council held at Oxford, ibid. A court of levied on, by Henry, 108. Flemings baniſhed, 2 
huſtings granted to, by Edward the Confeſſor, 19. 16. Great plague in, 110. The firſt court of A 
Cuharacter of by William of Malmſbury, 20. Wil- requeſt erected in, 114. Is again viſited by the tt 
"Bs —  _ Ham the Conqueror, received into, 21. Was one ſweating fickneſs, 15. And the plague, 76:4, I; 
x IS of the firſt towns in Europe that became a corpora- Extent of the ſuburbs of at this time, 116. An- a0 
5 3 tion, 24, note. Obtains two charters from Wil- nual conſumption of oxen in, 117. The tables of ti 
3 | liam, 24, 25. Fires in, 75 The Tower of, the magiſtrates reſtricted, 121. Plague in, 7674, Ic 
=... built, 74:4. Much damaged by a hurricane, 26. Streets of, ordered to be paved, ibid. Laſt ap- b 
1 5 Is relieved by charter from the tax called Dane- pearance of the ſweating ſickneſs, 125. The x. 
gelt, 27. From trials by battle, dl. Great manor of Southwark granted to, ibid. Magnif- ir 
| fre in, 28. Its bridge built of ſtone, 31. The cent entry of queen Elizabeth, 131. The plague fl 
chief magiſtrate of, officiates as chief butler of the 5 to from Havre de Grace, 132. A ſtated cl 
. kingdom at the coronation of Richard I. 34. The watch appointed for each. ward, 134. Earth- p 
N title of mayor firſt given to the chief magiſtrate of, quake in, 135, Number of foreigners in at this 2 
—_- | A ibid. Regulations made for the building houſes time, ibid. A proclamatien to prevent laying | 
—_— .- : in, 11d. n to by king. John, 37. new foundations in, 76:7. A fleet of ups fitted n 
3 + Phe wall of, encompaſſed with a ditch, 39. Pri- out by, on occaſion of the Spaniſh armada, 139. CG 
—_ —- _ * + vileges granted to, by Magna Charta, 40. Lewis Great plague in, zd. Riotous diſpoſition in, E 
—_—.. {2 90s the French prince, received into, 41. A com- fuppreſſed by martial law, 140. Haſty levies u 
A | mon ſeal granted to, 42. Is ſupplied with water made by the magiſtrates, 141. Plague in, 144, It 
A from Tyburn, 44. Great famine and diſtreſs in, The forfeited lands in the province of Ulſter in v. 
A Fo. Power of the conſtable of the Tower reſtrict- Ireland, granted to 147. Great enlargement of p 
_.| = SES ed, 51, 79. The barons in arms under the earl the ſuburbs, 164d. Nebility and gentry ordered ti 
Of Leiceſter received into the city, 52. Is depri- to depart from, 150. Gaming houſes licenſed in p 
EC ved of its privileges by order of parliament, 54, by James]. 151. Great plague in, 153. Hack- p 
_ =. 5 They are Laces on a fine and ſubmiſſion, 5 5, ney coaches firſt known in, 154. Ship money C 
TE © 56, Great famine in; 56. Flemings baniſhed levied in By Charles I. 155. An exact account W 
— 5, rom, 57. The magiſtrates. of, accuſed of op- taken of all the inhabitants, 162. Deprived of n 
ppPpreſſion, 58. Is divided into twenty four wards,  the' Iriſh plantation by the court of ſtar chamber, 2 
—_ And common council men choſen, 59: Is depri- ibid, Grand reception of the king, 169. Is put 2 
ved of its mayors for twelve years, 61d. Regula- into a poſture of defence to reſiſt the king, 175, © 
| + EE IR: - yons to check the licentiouſneſs in this interval, Deputies from the parliament's army harangue the 
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corporatien at Guildhall, 25,4. The city wall re- 


paired, and new works added, 177. Is, with 


Weſtminſter and Southwark, ſurrounded with a 
chain of forts, 178. Heavy aſſeſſments levied to 
carry on the war, ibid. Great conſternation” in, 
on the ſiege of Glouceſter, 180. The clergy of, 
petition for a ſettlement of the church, 182. The 


Preſbyterian model eſtabliſhed, 183. Remon- 


{trates to the parliament on political grievances, 
184. A counter petition from the Independents, 
ibid. General conſternation in, on the approach 
of the army, 186. Another remonſtrance to the 
parliament preſented, ibid. The forts on the weſ- 
tern ſide of the city ſurrendered to the army, 188. 
The army take poſſeſſion of the city, and commit 
the magiſtrates to the Tower, 189. Cromwell 
endeavours to get them hanged, ibid. Riots in, 
190. Stagnation of trade by the diſtractions in, 
193. Weavers, Haberdaſhers, and Goldſmiths- 
hall plundered by the army, 194. Is entered. by 


Monk in an. hoſtile manner, 206. Magnificent 


entry of: Charles II. on his reſtoration, 210. The 
king dines at Guildhall, 211. The enthuſiaſtic 
inſurrection of Venner, 261d. Magnificent caval- 
cade of the king previous to his coronation, 213. 
Paſſages in, enlarged, 76:4, The Iriſh eſtates 
confirmed to, ibid. All the chartered liberties of, 
confirmed, 215, Deſcription of the inconvenient 
buildings in at this time, 217, note. Particular 
hiſtory of the great plague, 218. Is deſerted by 
the rich, 220.. Precautions of the magiſtrates, 
221, Graſs grows in the public ſtreets, 223. 
Amazing collections for the poor, ibid. State of 
trade this year, 225. The magiſtrates congratu- 
late the king on his return, 225. Particular 
account of the great fire, %. A court of judica- 
ture formed for ſettling differences between land- 
lords and tenants, 230. Meaſures taken for re- 
building the city, 231. Its amazing ſpeedy reſto- 
ration, 232. Obſtacles that occurred to propoſed 
improvements, ibid. Is in danger from a Dutch 
fleet in the Thames, 233. Orders iſſued for 
cleanſing and lighting the ſtreets, 264. William 
prince of Orange entertained at Drapers-hall, 


234. The power of paving and cleanſing the 


ſtreets, veſted in the corporation, 235. The an- 
nual ſtipends of the parochial clergy ſettled, 24d. 
Great diſtreſs in, by che king's ſhutting up the 
Exchequer, 237. Coffee 5 ordered to be ſhut. 
up, 239. The prince and princeſs of Orange dine 
in the city, 240. The magiſtrates ordered to pre- 


vent the citizens ſigning petitions for the fitting of. 
parliament, 243. The magiſtrates preſent a peti- 


tion for the parliamentary examination into the 


popiſn plot, 245. The magiſtrates ordered to 


prevent a propoſed feaſt of the whig citizens, 248. 
Confuſion at the election of ſheriffs, 249. The. 
writ of Que Warrantoifſued againſt, 253. Great. 
numbers of French proteſtants arrive and ſettle in, 
259, Occaſion of eſtabliſhing charity ſchools in, 
259. The city charter reſtored, 261. General 


confuſion on the king's flight, 264. Addreſs of 


the lord-mayor and common council to the prince 


of Orange, 265. Strange panic in, on a rumour 
of the Irifh coming to maſſacre the Engliſh, 265, 
The king brought back, 266. He flies again, 
and the prince of Orange arrives, 267. A depu- 
tation from the common council ordered: to attend 
the convention of the peers and commons ſum- 
moned by the prince, 268. The magiſtrates 


impowered to clear the city of Popiſh recuſants, 


273. War declared againſt France, ibid. The 
Feine on the Q Warranto reverſed, 275, 

igorous preparations in to defend the city during 
the abſence of king William in Ireland, 276. 
Parliamentary powers obtained for paving and 


lighting the ſtreets, and for regulating the mar- 
kets, 276. Advances money to queen Mary, 


279. Magnificent reception and entertainment 
of William on his return from Flanders, 278. 
Lends money to the queen, 76x. Reſtoration of the 


orphans fund, 279. Bank erected, 280. Money 


how raiſed in for the ſervice of government before 
the formation of this national bank, 74:4; Grand 
funeral of queen Mary, 282. Manner of holding 
common-halls for the election of city officers 1 
members of parliament ſettled, ibid. Pretended 


privileged places is ſuppreſſed by parliament, 


284. Joyful reception of the king after the peace 


of Ryſwick, 285. Difficulties to the eſtabliſhing 


a treaty of commerce with France, i,. Abounds 


with projectors, 286. The ſtoek jobbers removed. 


from the Royal Exchange, ibid. Addreſs to 
king William, on the French king proclaiming 
the Pretender, 287. War declared againſt France 
and Spain, 288, Magnificent reception of queen- 


Anne on lord: mayor's day, ibid. Thankſgiving. 


on the ſucceſſes againſt the French and Spaniards, 
ibid, Dreadful hurricane in, 76:4, Faſt obſerved: 
on that occaſion, 290. Thankſgiving days, 291. 
The city peſtered with flies, 293. Great numbers: 
of Palatines arrive, and are humanely relieved, . 


295. Riots in occaſioned by the proſecution. of. 


Dr. Sacheverel, 297. The heutenancy of the city 


changed, 298. Tory, members elected for, i5;d, 


An act paſſed for building fifty new churches in 
the ſuburbs of, 300. Proportion of the cuſtoms 
received at the port of, compared with that of the 
out ports, ibid. Arrival of prince Eugene, ibiH. 


The magiſtrates diſcouraged by the miniſtry from 
Living him a public entertainment, 301. Strange 


panic in, concerning Mohocks,. ibid. Rejoicings 
in on the peace of Utrecht, 304. Apprehenſions 


in, on. the queen's illneſs, 305. Queen's letter to 


the lord mayor, ibid. Public entry of George J. 


307. He. with the prince and princeſs of Wales 
dine at Guildhall, 757. Act for quieting and 
eſtabliſhing corporations paſſed, 311. Riot at the 


Mug-houſe in Saliſbury-court, ib:4.. War declar- 


ed againſt Spain, 312. Detail of the South Sea 
ſcheme, 2b. Great diſtreſs produced by, 317. 
Hell fire club, great apprehenſions of, 319. Peace 
with Spain, i&i4., Regulations made to prevent: 
bringing the plague from Marſeillies, 1%. Let- - 
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5 ter from lord Townſend to the lord Mayor; on'ac- 


count of a jacobitical conſpiracy, 320. Addreſs 
to the king in anſwer to, 321. Confuſions in at 
the election of ſheriffs, 322. The mode of elec- 


tions in, finally ſettled by parliament, 323. N 


ots in, on account of this law, i614. Irregularity 
in the frame of the corporation pointed out, 267. 
George II. and the royal family dine at Guildhall, 
326. New pariſhes erected in the ſuburbs of, 328. 
Exports and imports of, during the year 173 
. des Part of Fleetditch arched over, and the mar- 
ket erected, 330. Petitions from, how received 
by the houſe of commons, 334. R joicings in on 
the failure of Sir Robert Walpole's exciſe bill, 274. 
Blackfriars adjudged to be under the city juriſdic- 


tion, 336. A law paſſed for the better lighting 


the ſtreets, ibid; Ihe Manſion-Houſe for the 
Lord Mayor began to be built, 339. War declar- 
ed againit Spain, 342. Diſtreſs of the poor by a 
hard froſt, 343. Inſtructions given to the city mem- 
bers, 346. All the aldermen made juſtices of 


peace, ibid. The merchants of, repreſent the 


bad conduct of the war by petition to the houſe of 
commons, bid. Papiſts ordered to depart from, 
349. War Ae againſt France, ibid. Re- 
turn of commodore Anſon from the South-ſeas, 35 2. 


Vigorous meatures and aſſociations in, to ſupport 


government againſt the pretender, 354. General 
alarm on the rebel army penetrating into England, 


355. Execution of the rebel lords, 357, 358. 


Terrible fire in Cornhill, 361. Ceſſation of arms 
proclaimed, 361. Is viſited by locuſts, 362. Re- 
Joicings on account of the peace, ibid. Hiſtory 
of the bottle conjurer, 363. Earthquakes in, 367. 
Biſhop of, thanked for his paſtoral letter, 368. 
The Lord Mayor and ſeveral other gentlemen killed 
by the gaol diſtemper, 369. Newgate cleanſed, 
bid. Act of common council for the occafional 
licenſing of foreigners to work in, 370. The new 
ſtyle adopted, 371. Want of a regulation to en- 
force the taking down ruinous houſes, remarked, 
374. Commotion in, by the affair of Elizabeth 
Canning, 375. The militia of, ordered to be kept 
ready to march, 383. Powers granted by the act 
to repair London bridge, 385. New road made 
from Iſlington to Paddington, i5i4. War declared 
againſt France, 386. The Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men impowered to regulate the fiſheries in the 
Thames and Medway, 389. The temporary bridge 
burnt, 390. Thankſgiving and rejoicings on the 
ſucceſs of the war, 391. Remarkable Rete af 


the war, 397. Great fire in Sweeting's alley, 767d. ' 
Cauſe of the inconvenient laying out of the ftreets, 
ibid. Paſſages ordered to be opened in, 398. Ac- 
III. 404. The. firſt ſtone of . 


ceſhon of Geor | 
Blackfriars bridge laid, 7474. Coronation of the king 
and queen, 408. The 


* 


419. Apprehenfion of Mr. Wilkes, 421, - Burn- 


1 
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JUL, The king and queen dine at 
Guildhall, 40. War declared Againſt Spain, 411. 


ing of the North Briton, 424. Inquiry into the 
natural and artift al cauſes of the dearneſs of pro. 
viſions in 428. Riots of the weavers 431, 432. 
433. The ceremony on Lord Mayor's day omitted 
on account of the duke of Cumberland's burial, 
435. The ſtreets of, new paved, and nuifances 
removed, 436. Rejoicings on the repeal of the 
ſtamp act, i. Mr. Paterſon's plan for raiſing 
money for ſeveral public purpoſes adopted, 438. 
State of the poll for members of, 441. Riots in, 
on Mr. Wilkes's election for Middleſex,” 442. The 

ince of Monaco entertained” at the Manſion. 
Honſe, ibid, Riots of coal heavers, ibid. Great 
damage done by floods, 446. The king of Den- 
mark entertained at the Manſion-Houſe, 447, The 
livery of, inſtruct their members, 454. Hiſtory 
of the merchant's addreſs, 456. The livery at- 
tempt to get a common hall, 461. Agree to a pe- 
tition to the king, 463. Second election of alder- 
man Beckford to the mayoralty, 467. A fund left 


to aſſiſt young citizens in buſineſs- 470. Diſputes 


between the ſheriffs and the miniſtry on the execy.. 
tion of Doyle and Valline, 472. Delivery of 
the remonſtrance of the livery of, to the king, 477, 
Remonſtrance of the court of common council, 
482. Death of the Lord Mayor, 485. Alder. 
man Trecothick choſen mayor for the remainder 
of the year, ibid. Richard Oliver, Eſq; elected 
member for, 486. Conteſts relating to the new erec- 
tions at Durham yard, 489. Second remonſtrance 
of the common council, 495. Alderman Oliver 
committed to the Tower, 501. The Lord Mayor 
committed to the Tower, 502. The objections 
againſt the embankment at Durham yard argued 
before the houſe of lords, 504. Releaſe of the Lord 
Mayor and Mr. Oliver, 508. Third remonſtrance 
of the common council, 5 10. 
vancy held in Eſſex and Kent; and the bounds of 
the city's juriſdiction viſited, 5 13. Its geographical 
ſituation, 521. Its natural advantages, 2d. Its 
limits ftrictly and popularly, 522. Number of 
ſtreets and houſes, difficulty of obtaining, 74g, 
Number of inhabitants not to be found by the bills 
of mortality, 523. A fixth part of the inhabi- 


tants ſuppoſed to be diſſenters, 523. Tables of 


the bills of mortality, 526. Tables of the pro- 
babilities of life in, compared with other places, 
529. A table of the number of cattle bold in 
Smithfield market for forty years, 531. A table 
of the prices of wheat at the corn market in, for 
forty years, 533. Number of wards, and boun- 


daries of the liberties, 534. A ſummary view of 
the civil government of, 2d. Military govern- 


ment of, 541. For the charters of, ſee the Appen- 
dix. For the tables of the lord mayors, ſheriffs, 
recorders, aldermen, chamberlains, repreſentatives 
in parhament, biſhops, &c. of, ſee the Addenda 
following the Appendix. 8 > 


Scheme for bringing fiſh to, by land carriage, 415. London aſſurance office ä 
Peace coneluded, 4178. The court of Lord Mayor London houfe in Alderſgate-ſtreet — tbe 
And Aldeygen only, addreſs the king on the peace, London infirmary SH clap Fu 

432 ; | ondon, 


Courts of conſer- 
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ates's, monk of Bury i | 576, note. 
London ſtone, ſuppoſed to be a Roman milliarum, and 
the centre where all the military ways in Britain 
met. „ 5, 65 
London workhouſe, Biſhopſgate ſtreet 556 
Londonderry, ſettled by the corporation of London 150 
Long-acre ; 
Long-beard the lawyer, condemned and executed for 
his irregular practices 1870 | 35 
Lena biſhop of Ely, regent of the kingdom, de- 
rade | | | 
1 houſe of, voted uſeleſs and dangerous by | 34 
houſe of commons, 195. A motley houſe of, 
formed by Oliver Cromwell, 202. The peers re- 
turn to their houſe, 209. Sacheverel filenced by, 
297. Cenſure the court of common council for 
iſluing money for law ſuits on controverted elections 


312. Proteſt of, relative to the Middleſex election, 


481. Proteſt of, againſt the embankment at Dur- 
ham yard | Fos, note. 
Lothbury, a conduit erected in 122 


Lovet, lord, anecdotes of his extraordinary life, 357. 


. 


Is executed | 
Lowel, Salathiel, 
by William III. 


x | 358 
recorder of London, is rniglned 
| 3 278 

Low countries, all commerce with, prohibited, 108. 
The treaty called intercurſus magnus made with 110 
Liuifbourg,. is taken from the French 3091. 
Ludgate, derivation of its name, 6. Is taken down, 
and the priſoners removed „ 399 
Lunsford, colonel, is made heutenant of the Tower, 
171. Is removed, %. Excites a commotion in 


the city. 1 7 ibid. 
 Lurgan, denvation of that term of reproach 15 
Luftring company, incorporated, 278. Cauſe of 
the decay of 285 
Lutheran chapel in the Savoy. | 738. 


Luttrel, colonel, oppoſes Mr. Wilkes at Brentford, 
458, Is declared member for Middleſex by the 
houſe of commons. ibid. 

Luxury, its advantage to trade ſpecious, but its ten- 
dency to deſtroy liberty real, 272, Is complained 
ro in a preſentment of the grand jury of Middle- 
ex r | 350 

Lydgate John, monk of Bury, his ballad called 7 4 


London Lyckpenny 576, note 
Lying-in hoſpital, Brownlow-ſtreet _ 742 
Lying-in hoſpital city of London, 543. New build- 

ing for, in Old- ſtreet Road 5 7586 
Lyon g- inn | 747 
Lyon's Tower in the Tower of London LE 


25 M. 

Magdalen houſe firſt inſtituted, 

of that eſtabliſhment, 392. New building for, 
erected im St. George's fields, 466. Where ſituated, 
and ceconomy ß e 

Magna charta, granted to the Engliſh barons by king 
John, 40. No lüberties obtained by the common 

people under this charter, i%d. Who the original 

objects of | 271, note. 


Londen Lyckpenny, an antient ballad of John Lyd- 
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Mall in St. James's park 1:5 200 5809- 

Manaſſch Ben Iſrael, prevails on Oliver Cromwel to 
permit Jews to ſettle in England 1 

Manners, a depravity of, fatal to liberty ' 272 


Manfion-houſe for the lord mayor of Landon, is pro- 
Poſed to be built on Stocks market, 339. Inſcrip- 


tion on the firſt ſtane of the foundation, ibid, nate. 


heavy appearance 


Deſcription of that building, 673. Cauſe of its 


675 


March, Edward, earl of, his army received into Lon 


don, 98. Routs the king's army near Northampton, 
99. 
ibid. See Edward IV. 


Marin: ſociety the firſt eſtabliſhment of, 386. Their 


office where kept 603 


Markets great cautions uſed in buying and ſelling in 


daring the great plague, 221. Regulations pub- 
liſhed by the court of common council for their go- 
vernment, 233, Extortions in the farmers of, re- 
dreſſed 8 
Marlhorouph houſe 


. * 


th = Ne 
Marlborough, duke of, his ſucceſſes againft the French, 
at Blenheim, 291. Is en- 


288. Gains a victory 
tertained by the corporation of London at Vintners 
hall, bid. Is diſgraced on the change of the mi- 
niſtry, 301. Paciſies a diſcontent among the guards 

on receiving bad cloathing 309 

Marlborough, duke of, his extraordinary adventure 
with Mr. Barnard the builder, 393. Dies 393 
Marriages, clandeſtine, an act paſſed to prevent, 378. 
The evil tendency of this law hb ibid. 
Marſeilles, regulations made to prevent importing the 
- plague from 319 
Marſhals, eity, firſt inſtitution. of their office, 133. 
Are ordered not to deal in proviſions or liquors 508 
Marſpalſea court and priſon in Southwark 581 
Martin, Samuel, Eſq; is abuſed in the North Briton, 
and wounds Mr. Wilkes in a duel | 


Martinico, reduced . 415 


Mary, lady, daughter of James duke of York, is mar- 


ried to the prince of Orange, 240. Is ſent for by 
the prince to come to England on her-father's ab- 


dication, 269. Is proclaimed queen, 270. See 


Mary II. : 
Mary I. proclaimed, 127. Reſtores the Romiſh reli- 
gion, 1574. Harangues the city companies at Guild- 


hall, 254. Is married to Philip II. of Spain, 128. 


Cauſes of her death, 129. Her bigotry, 130 Eſti- 
mate of the perſons that ſuffered for hereſy during 
her reign 5 | | 

Mary II. proclaimed, 270. Dines at Guildhall, 274, 
Her prudent adminiſtration during her huſband's 
abſence in Ireland, 275, Reviews the Welimin.. 


Ker militia in Hyde Park, 277. - Dines at Guild. 


hall, 278. Dies 5 28 
Mary, queen of Scots, her ſentence publicly pro- 
claimed in London | * BY 
Marybone, hiſtory of that village 739 


Maſon's hall 3 5 56 
Maſque, a grand one exhibited by the citizens of Lon - 


of p 


don at Kennington for the entertainmentof the prin- . 


ceſs of Wales and prince Richard, 73. A ſplen- 
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did one exhibited 


tion to the king 


Mayor's court office; Where kept 
Meal tub s th 


Medavay, the-conſervancy of, -granted to the corpo- 


ſter, and Southwark _ + 
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Majqueradys, are preſented by the grand jury of Mid- 


© dteſex as public nuſances . 328 
.Maffes,' private aboliſhed te va. 
Matilda, her rights of ſucceſſion to the crown of Eng- 


land, uſurped by Stephen, 28. War between her 


and Stephen, 2, Retires do Normandy - 3 


0 
Maurice, biſhop of London, rebuilds the eathedral 


of St. Paul's 85 


F | 25 
Maurice, Peter, ſchemes the erecting water-works 


under London bridge 


F 
Maaubey, Sir Joſeph, preſents the Southwark peti- 
| I 470 


or, the title of, firſt aſſumed by the bailiff or 


= Chief magiſtrate of London, 34. Is veſted with 


the conſervancy of the river Thames, 36. Ordered 
to be preſented before the barons of the Exchequer, 
after his election, 49. Receives an annual contri- 
\ bution from the foreign merchants, 68. The elec- 


-tion-of, eſtabliſhed on a regular plan and the office 


made obligatory, 69. A ſilver mace granted to, 70. 
Is now called lord mayor, 4d. The election of, 
ſettled on the preſent plan, 103. - Firſt inſtance of 
their cuſtom of nominating ſheriffs by drinking, 
137. Diſputes between and the commonalty on 
this point, 168. Is intruſted with che lieutenancy 


of the Tower, 171. The manner of electing ſet- 


tled by act of common- council, 283. The obſer- 
vance of ſeniority, not rene ibid. His man- 


ner of election ſettled by act of parliament, 323. 
Is under no obligation of tranſlating himſelf to an 


of the twelve companies, unleſs to qualify himſelf 


for being -prefident of the Iriſh committee, 348. 


His office and powers, 534. His court, 535. His 
Four efquires, 5 For a liſt of the lord mayors of 


London, ſee.the 4ddenda, following the 8 


. 603 
e papiſts againſt the 


plot, hatched by 


preſbyterians 


72 


ration of London 


Res 37 
Meeting houſes, diſſenting, deſtroyed by Sacheverel's 


mob, 297. The number of, in London, Weſtmin- 
. 523, note. 

Mellitut, ordained by Auguſtin biſhop of the Eaſt 
.Saxons, 12. Is expelled London 7619. 


 Aembers of parliament, by the nature of their deputa- 
tion bound to receive and follow the inſtructions of 
their conſtituents, 308, ate. For a liſt bf thoſe for 
London, fee the Aadenda, following the Appendix. 
Mercers hall and chapel N 
Merchants addreſs, diſaſtrous hiſtory ofß 456 
. 34rchauts,: foreign, forbid to export coin or bullion, 


592 


5 87, 106. 


Merchant adventurers, the origin of that company, 61. 
Charter granted ta, 87. Their privileges confirm 
enry. VII. 111. Their great ſucceſs in 


trade, 125. Are firſt properly incorporated, 132. 


3 a 


. 


Merchants ſeamens office 8 3 603 
Merchant tay lors, a fray between that company and 


the goldſmiths, 56. Deſcription of their pub); 
s 77 Their {-hool deſcribed b 5 = 
Methodiſts, their profeſſed principles 756 
Metropolis, refle&ions on the apprehenſions entertain. 

ed of its growing too large | 136 


Mews at Charing-croſs | ; 724 
Middleſex, the freeholders of, open a ſubſcription to 
_ enliſt men in the king's ſervice, 396. Mr. Wilkes 


is elected member, 442. Serjeant Glynn elected, 


4 270. Inſtruct their members, 452. Mr. Wilkes's 
fe 


His fourth election, 74:4. Col. Luttrel impoſed 
on the county, ibid. Their petition to the king, 
459. Preſent a remonſtrance 480 
Mile hoſpital . — 722 
Middleton, Sir Hugh, brings the New river to Lon- 
don for the ſupply of the town with water 149 
Mile end, old and new towns : 771 
Military power, in general caſes unneceſſary in car. 
ing the laws into execution 36 

Military tenures under a feudal ſettlement explained 
22. Cauſes of the decay of, pointed out 270 


Military ways of the Romans in Britain how they cen- 


tered, in London 


Militia, ſtrong argument in favour of, 140. If form- 


ed of ſubſtitutes, is another ſtanding mercenary 
"ny, 384. Of the city of London, hiſtory and 
J ˙ ..  - | $42 
Million bank | 658 


Minifter of ſtate, the neceſſity of his ſecuring a majori- 


ty in the houſe of commons, to carry on the na- 
tional buſineſs, refuted 8 311, note. 
Mizifterial power in the adminiſtration of govern- 


ment, the bad effects of, 325, 517. Cauſe of the 


increaſe of, ſince the revolution 402 
Mini a the little importance it is in a public view, 
of what individuals it is compoſed = 517 
Minorca, taken by the French 386 
Minories 664 


Mint, keeper of, choſen by the mayor of London, 


46. The office and manner of coining deſcribed 764 
Mint in Southwark, the pretended privileges of that 


place ſuppreſſed by parliament, 284, 322. Origin 
of the 4 ſo 2 54-40 R , > 
Mohocks, ridiculous apprehenſions excited in London 
of crneltigs committed by perſons under this appel- 
lation, 302. A proclamation publiſhed for appre- 
. Hending them. e . 
Monafteries ſuppreſſed, 118. Amount of their reve- 
nues Sat Sec, 120 


Money, the value of, under the Saxon government, 


20. Under the reign of Henry II. 37. Under 
Edward I. 56, 57, note, 62, note. Vader Henry 
VIII. 117. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, 134. 
Ordered not to be exported by foreign merchants, 
$7,. 106. Allowed to be 


of the dearnels of neceſſaries, 428, Paper, the ar- 
dhcial cauſe-of ©: , 429 


cond election, 453. His third election, 458. 


| orted by law, 215. 
The growing plenty of real ſpecie the natural cauſe - 


Monac % 


F 


minſter, 206 
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A the prinee of, entertained at the Manſion 
houſe © 442 


Mont, general, marches from Scotland to ſupport 
eſt. 


is violent conduct in the city of 
London, 76:4. Relents, and j Joins the city againſt 


the authority of pa I arliament, 204. Arrives at 


the rump parliament, 207. His myſterious con- 
duct, 208. Was. wrong in reſtoring Charles II. 
without preſcribing conditions to him, ibid. See 
Albemarle © 


Monmouth, duke of, Fend the Hag aquinid the 


removal of the parliament to Oxford, 246. His re- 
bellion againſt James II. defeated 
If, -enormous grarits of, by queen Elizabeth, 
with, their pernicious conſequences, 144. 


called in by James I. - 


146 

Montagu, lady Mary Wortley, introduces the prac- 
322 

562 
Moor, Sir John, an addreſſer, choſen lord mayor, 
248. His arbitrary proceeding in the election of 
meriffs, 249. Founds the writing ſchool i in Chriſt's 


tice of inoculating the ſmall-pox from Turkey 
Monument on Fiſh-ſtreet hill, a deſcription of 


hoſpital _ 619 
Moorfelds, are levelled and rendered paſſable, 113. 
Deſcription of 755 


Mordington, lady, her gaming hoo near Covent 


garden preſented by the grand jury of Middleſex, 
34 

More, Sir Thomas, appointed lord chancellor, 157 

Is beheaded for diſowning Henry” s ſupremacy over 
the church 118 


Morgan, Tunes, clerk to the lord mayor, eraſes the 


minutes of the proceſs againſt Whittam the meſſen- 
ger, from the minute book, by order of the houſe 
of commons 500 
Mortimer, Rog: commencement of his intimacy 
with queen Iſabella 66 
Morton, archbiſhop, and chancellor, his rule in levy- 
ing benevolences 108 


Mug-houſe in Saliſbury-court, riot of the W 5 


mob there 
Murders, the commiſſion of, not reſtrained by the 
-gallows -.. 351 
Murray, the hon. Aas der, i is -onimititd to New- 
ate for contempt of the houſe of commons, 372. 


His triumphant releaſe, . 373: Retires NE, 
ibid, 


Mylne, Mr. is appointed the archice& of Black-friars 
bridge, 400. Amount of his ſalary for building, 
497. His 2 to che court of common- coun- 
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ment's generals, Fairfax and Cromwell 183 
Nations, the moſt free always the moſt rich and power- 
ful, 272, Theſe characters why not durable, ibid. 
Naturalization, the fraudulent obtaining acts of, to 
3 foreigners who reſide abroad, 2 t- 
e 79 
Nature, the ſtate of, a bratat: late : 


Nawy-office 5 46 
= . 


3 256 
Ae 
6 


-Nodility, their 


North Briton, occaſion of publiſhing that paper, 420. 


Ney, the 


Neely, batde We W Charles I. and the parlia- . 
| court before Charles I. 


 Neceſſaries of life; the prices of, not eaſily to be ge- 


nerally raiſed by mono ies e e eee 
New exchange 5 4 45 | 727 
New inn 3 37 
New priſon, Clerkenwell. 9175 e 
New river firſt brought to London by Mr. Hugh Mid- 
dleton, 149. Office of, where ſituated 643 
Meaobury, battle of, between Charles I. and the ear! 
of Eſſex 180 
Nrauraſtle, duke of, reſigns his place at the-trea- 
ſury 416 


Newcaſtle houſe, Clerkenwell N 751 
Newfoundland, St. John's fort there, taken by the 
French, but retaken 417 
Newgate, the coftody- of, granted to the citizens of 

London, 86, Is rebuilt by Sir Richard Whitting- 


ton, 88. Is infected with a contagious diſtemper 

and cleanſed, 369. Deſcribed 3 
Maugate market deſcribed 1 617 
Newington Butts, village of | 691 
Newport market 728 


No man's land, a piece of ground ſo called, purchaſ- 


ed for a burial-ground corre a great plague 70 
litical principles and taſte cenſured 


for clandeſtinely importing and RE French. 


manufactures 14131 
Men- freemen, admitted to work in London under 


certain circumſtances, 123, 129. Act of common- 
council for the ee licenſing of, to work in 


the city 370 
Norman, John, mayor of London, . introduces the 


cuſtom of the lord oy going to Weſtminſter by 


water 
Normandy, (ſee. N. Mam dule of) Is brought — 4 
ſubjection to the crown of 9 28. Is finally 
loſt to England - 95 
Norroy, king at arms, his province 582, 


Character of the 45th number, ibid. Is burnt at 
the Royal Exchange, 423. See Wilkes and Bing- 


ley. 


| North, Dudley, is conc to. be forced upon the 


citizens as their ſheriff, 249. 1s irregularly ſworn 
into his office with Mr. Birch 251 
Northampton, John, his vigilant conduct in his 
3 79. His character afterward 8 
0 


Northimberland houſe, hiſtory and deſcription of 774 


Norton Falgate liberty 


TS7 
Nottingham, king Charles I. erects his dandard has 


17 
Nottingham, counteſs of, her treacherous conduct be- 


tween queen Elizabeth and the earl of Eſſex 144 
famous lawyer, contrives the burleſque cha- 


raters in the maſque exhibited by the inns of 
158 
; O 


Oates, Titus, i is an informer of the Popiſh woe: 241. 
Obtains a penſion. ibid. Accuſcs the earl of Caſ- 


tlemaine, 244. Accuſes the og of Stafford, * 24 $4 
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Oglethorpe, Mr. moves the houſe of commons to en- 


28 


Olacaſtle, Sir John. 


| | Tower, ibid. Is releaſed, 508. 
- Onſlow, Arthur, Eſq; receives the freedom of Lon- 


Is proſecuted and ſeverely puniſhed by James IT: 


| rperury | 2 | 2 
Oail, that taken by every citizen of London, on 8 


miſſion to his freedom 541 


Offces, public, where kept after the fire of London # 
230. See their preſent ſituations under their re- 


ſpective names. 


uire into the abuſes in public gaols, 326. Is 
choſen chairman of the committee to examine into 
the ſtate of the priſons 
O½ Bethlehem burial ground, firſt incloſed for the 
interment of poor citizens, 133. Its preſent ſitua- 
_—_ 25 8 
Old Jewry, derivation of the name of that ſtreet, 587. 
Meeting houſe there 597 
See Cobbam. 7 Fe 
Oliver, Richard, Eſq; is choſen alderman of Billingſ- 


gate ward, 485. Is elected member for the city, 


486. His independent profeſſions, ibid. Diſ- 


tharges Thompſon the printer, 499. Is commit- | 


ted to the Tower, 501. Refuſes to ſerve the office 


of ſheriff, with Mr. Wilkes, 504. Is brought be- 


fore the barons of the exchequer by Habeas Corpus, 
but is remanded back, 507. Ad ſſes to in the 


don, and a penſion on his retiring from the houſe 
of commons: 7 
_ and is entertained at Drapers hall, 234. Marries 
the lady Mary, daughter of the duke of York, 249. 

Is applied to for aſſiſtance by the Engliſh againſt 


- their king, 261. Lands at Torbay, 262. The 
principal nobility and gentry join his army, 263. 


9 regiment of London trained bands, behaves 
. 1 5 


eclaration ſent to, by the aſſembly of peers at 


Guildhall, on the King's abdication, 264. Ad- 
dreſs of the lord mayor and common- council to, 


265. Endeavours to prevent the king's return to 
London, 266. Arrives at St. James's, 267. Pub- 
liſhes an order for the convention of peers and 
commons, 268. His ſpeech to the convention, 
ibid. Borrows money of the corporation of Lon- 
don for preſent exigencies, 269. Reforms the army, 
ibid. Sends for his princeſs over to England, bid. 
Refuſes to accept the crown in right of his wife, 
 zbid, Is proclaimed king, 270. See Villiam II. 


antly under colonel Wilſon 180 


Or$har's fund, the firſt mention of, in hiſtory, 83. 


Regular intereſt paid by, 133. Bad management 


of, and conſequent diftreſs of the orphans, reme- 
died by act of parliament, 279. Duties impoſed 
to reſtore the fund, ibid. Act for the ſupport of the 


fund, 359. Mr. Paterſon's plan for extinguiſhing 
4 = to, 438. 


urpoſes | 


ibid. 


| Paddington, water brought from, for the ſupply of 


bs Fad 281 n 406 : 
Orange, William prince of, comes over to London, 


Papiſie, their relics and impoſtures expoſed, 


Court of, how held, aud for 


Oxen, the annual conſu 


ion of, in the metropol 
R. 


III. 117. See Catth, 


Orford a ſet of conſtitutions framed there by a coun. 


= : 
o 


dil of barons and impoſed on Henry III. for the re. 


formation of the ſtate, co. Henry procures 
ſolution from his 4 77 * rs 25155 5 * 15 
agrees once more to abide by them, 53. Are an. 
nulled by Lewis IX. of France, arbiter between 
Henry and his barons, 53. . Tumultuous meetins 
of the parliament there in the reign of Charles Il 
246. Short fitting of ee 
Oxfor, Harley earl of, ſchemes the erection of the 
- South ſea company liek. net. 299 
Oxferd market 333 


* 
Pp — 
% 
1 
* , : 


Pack, alderman, is ill treated in the houſe of 
mons for endeavouring to get the title of king given 
to Oliver Cromwell 202 


London + 93 
Painter Stainers hall RES 2.4 006 
Palatines, great numbers of; arrive in London, 295. 
Are humanely relieved and ſettled, z&id. A num- 
ber of, decoyed over to London, 427. Are. re- 
lieved, and ſent to America 428 
Pallmall paved | 


E: | "7 
Handolph, the th legate, receives king John's bh 


.muliating ſubmiſſion to the papal authorit 
Pantheon, 10 Oxford road, TT 2 In the Sav-feie, 
Clerkenwell 2 3 9 82 
Paper currency, one great cauſe of the high prices of 
proviſions, 429. The EangeroNs nature of, ibid. 
Papillon and Dubois are choſen ſheriffs by the citi- 
zens, 250. Are ſet afide by the lord mayor, 251. 
Proſecute him, but are diſcountenanced by the body 
of the corporation e 254 

119. 


Whether intitled to toleration 167, ate. 


Pardoning of criminals, the ill policy of 351 


Paris, peace concluded there between England, 
France and Spain | 21 418 
Pariſb clerks, act pious plays at Clerkenwell 88 


Pariſhes in London, how united. after the great 


Parliament, repreſentatives of the people firſt an 
into, 54. An ineffectual attempt made by, to limit 
the prices of proviſions, 63, Baniſn the * 
65. Vote the depoſiting of Edward IL 67. Re- 
ſtrictions laid on foreigners by, 7 8 In 7 Rich. II. 
confirm the city liberties, 80. Paſs a law for the 
burning of heretics, 8g. Early diſcontent between, 

and Charles I. 154. Is diffolved, 156. Is again 
called, but ſoon diſſolved, 263. Long, firſt meet- 
ing of, 165. The ſittings of, not to be interrupt- 
ed without their own conſent, 68. Both houſes 


Horne, Sir Edward, the firſt lord Mayor who nomi- af, dine at Merchant taylor's hall, 181. Order 

| "nated citizens to the office of ſheriff, by drinking *thg inhabitants of London to retrench one meal a 
JW them . | 25 week for the common cauſe, ibid. Self-denying 
de ordinance paſſed, 182. Review of their conduct, 


186. Is beſet by the populace, 187. The bel 


\ 


pope” s legate, drains the kingdom of its 
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4 | 1 
of both TIF take refuge in the army; 188. Is 
purged by colonel Pride, 193. The houſe of lords 
aboliſhed, 195. See Commons, A new one called 
after the old model, under Richard Cromwell, 203. 
Diſſolved by the council of officers, ibid. Long 

parliament Telored, 204. Diſmiſſed, 4. Al. 

ſemble again, 20 


members reſtored, 208. 
act, and a new one called, %% Addreſs the king 


rupted by the king, Is aſſembled at Oxford, | 
24 6. Its abr 


7 ſummoned 


ALL 
y the prince of Orange, how con- 


and for regulating the markets in the n 
276. Struggles in, to W the pro 
bribery, 279, note. Privi 5 3 laces in . Te 
ſuppreſſed. by, 284. Is ſudden 

the new one filled with tories, 298, Paſs the act 


the aſcendency in the firſt ſummoned by George J. 
303. The ſittings of, extended to ſeven Fears, 
zog. Paſs the act for quieting and eſtabliſhing 
corporations, 311. 
South ſea ſcheme, 313. 
of the directors, 318, note. Prohibit the wearing 
of printed India callicoes, 19, Regulations made 
by, to prevent introducing the plague from 
Marſeilles, ibid. Suppreſs the Mint finally, 320. 
Regulate the mode of city elections, 323. Rigs 
late the public priſons, 3 $; Ere& new pariſhes in 
the ſuburbs, 328, ee the king to prohibit 


ceedings to be conducted in the Engliſh language, 
329. Paſs an act for the better lighting the ſtreets 
of London, 336. Act for building Weſtminſter 
bridge, 337. Act paſſed againſt retailing ſpiri- 
tuous liquors without licence, 264. Abrupt Aint. 
fion of, and for what cauſe, 359. Reject the Ju- 
lian, and adopt the Gregorian calendar or ſty le, 
371. Paſs an act for naturalizin 5 Jews, 3%, 
Paſs the marriage act, 378. Purch Sir Hang 
Sloane's muſeum, and eſtabliſh the Britiſh muſeum, 
379. Repeal the Joy” act, 380. Order the re- 
moval of the borou marker; 382, Paſs the act 
for building Black x hap brids ge, 384. Authorize 
the repair of London. bridge, 385. Far the Fe 95 
lation of the fiſhery in' the Tapes and Med Way, 

in the lord Br and aldermen of London, 389. 
Impower the corporation to open the ſtreets, 398. 
Regulate the ſale of fiſn, 401. Enormous grants 
of money by, 407. Paſs an act for the new paving, 


on wine cyder, 257 « 419, Repeal the, 
merican ſtam f Indem af the peribng 
acting under the del prohibit the ex- 


portation- of corn, 437 
embanking Durham: yard, 49 8, Teft propoſed to © 
| ſecure the fo ture inteprity of, 1 4+ See Left, and 

r 3 mY for the forms of, ſee Houſe, of each. 


> % 
| | 
7 - 


The authority of, diſowned 
by the city of London, 206. Order Monk to re- 
duce the city to obedience, 1%. The ſecluded” 
Diſſolved by their own. 
on the popiſh plot, 8 The ſittings of, inter- 
t äittofatien, 247. The conven- 


verted into one, 272. Act for paving the ſtreets, 


y diſſolved, and 
for building new churches, 300, The whigs gain 


Foreſee the bad effects of tile 
Raiſe money on the eſtates 


loans to foreign princes, i Order all law pro- 


dc. of Weſtminſter, 4th. Eſtabli the land car- - 
riage fiſh ſcheme, 16d. Impoſe additional dutie S 


„ note, Pals the bill for. 


„ ® . 


Part, Catharine; is married to Henry vm. 121. 
ſuſpe d od of here 2 


ſ 
Parſons, his motive br railing the ghoſtin Cock lane, + 


412. Is pilloried and impriſoned for it 414 
Parſons, Humphry, Eſq; is choſen to a ſecond may- 


oralty, in preference to Godſchall, 344. Dies 


in his office 345 
Party walls, diſputes concerning them Per by 
parliament 324 
Paterſou, Mr. William, is one of the projectors of 
the bank of England 2 280 


Paterſon, Mr. deputy John, his plan for raiſing mon 
for public purpoſes in the city of London, 438. 
piece of plate voted to 

Patriotiſm not ſo difinterefted in fact as antient hiſtory 
deſcribes, 347, note. Patriots of uſe while they _ 
continue ſo, whatever may be their matives ibid. 

E of the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, reformed, 

Of London, 436. Of Southwark ibid. 
paul See 52. Paul's. © | ap 

Pay office in Broad-ftreet 

Peace, why the Engliſh are 


. 


with the terms of, 418. Internal, ſeaſons of, the 
moſt dangerous to popular liberty EST 
Peckham, John, - mehl chop of Canterbury, orders all 
the Jewiſh ſynagogues in London to be deſtroyed 59 
Pecquigni, peace of, between Edward IV. o Eng- 
land and Louis of France 103 
Peers, declaration of an aſſembly of, at Guildhall, 
_— abdication of * mn.” "PETR 4 
Peerle/+ pool 756 


Pembroke, earl of, regent 4 the | mill of _ 
Henry III. engages a party of barons to eſpouſe the 
young king's cauſe againſt | Lewis the oo 


prince 


Penlex, Boſavern, execution ß W 
Pennant, Sir Samuel; lord mayor, 127 of wie gaotk 
diſtemper | 369 . 
Peuninpion, alderman, carries up Abr the 
abol:ſhment of epiſcopal goverm. . Car. 


ries a petition from the city to park. ment Ws 
an accommodation with the TS 179 
Penny poſt, the firſt ABN Gent 255. Its p Prin- 
cipa and ſubordinate offces 


>. 


People, common, their ſituation under the feudal LY 


tem of government, 22, note. How emancipated, 24, 
note. Noliberties intended for them by Ma naCharta, 
40. Begin to underſtand the injuſtice of their op 
preflion, under the feudal. foftem, 76. The aller. : 


Bog of their natural rights, the cauſe of the civil * - 
War a 


inft Charles I. 271. Their rights not le- 
gally ſecured until the Revolution #614, 
' Perkin, Warbec, is encouraged by the ducheſs of 


440 , 


— FANS 1 


— As 
is 


- 


Burgundy to 3 the duke of Vork, 108. 
Lands in the |, 'bur . de whgd 110. Þ EXE 
cuted” E ibid... 
Perry, alderman, re Sir Robert Watpdle's 35 55 
ciſe-bill 
Pl of Cofebbureh: Is emptoyed to build London 
Pridge of ftone_ 1 
* Petition of right, framed by the houſe of commons. 3 
and paſſed by Charles J. 1 . 
6 C 2 FA b 3 
f 2 e 
4 OREN n 
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1 by 
Petition from the cr of London, the form of their 
n by the houſe of commons 334 
Petitions to the king, occaſioned by the Middleſex 
election —of the olders of Middleſex, 459. 
Of the hvery of London, 464. Of the electors of 
Weſtminſter, 467. Of the clediors of Southwark, 
469. Of ſeveral counties, cities, and boroughs, = 
enumerated, 470. Remonſtrance of the livery of 
London, 474. Of the Weſtminſter electors, 480. 
Of the Middleſex freeholders, bid. 
mon council of London, 482. A kg remon- 
trance of the Weſtminſter electors, 4 A ſecond 
from the co 9 of London, 4 * third re- 
monſtrance the corporation X 30 510 
Petitioners and abhorrers, is of * parties 7 
Petty France Weſtminſter, paved ö 
Peauterers hall 659 
Philip II. of Spain, is married to Mary I. of Eng- P 
land, 128. Leaves the kingdom, 129. ſtimu- 
lated the perſecution of the proteſtants 
Philpor, John, a private citizen of London, fits out 
a fleet to deſtroy the Scots pirates, 76. His public 
conduct in his ,mayoralty, ibid. 
his ſervices againſt the Kentiſh rebels 9 
Phyficians, ordered to be examined and ee A 
e biſhop of London, 113. Are incorporated 
The college of, 9925 to compoſe a Grectery or 
the uſe of the people during the great plague, 222. 
Several of, die in the exerciſe of their profeſſion, 
_ Conteſts and riots between the hows of the 
ollege and the licentiates, 440. Their . 


deſcribed ; 17 
| Pickpockets, a regular ſchool of, 888 138 


 Pizpowder court, at Bartholomew fair, the derivation 


and nature of $40 
' Pilkington and Shute, elected ſheriff, 248. re 
F te the Tower, 281. Cruel 


| oppreſſion 
" of * ak the duke of York - 
Pilkingtons/ © Vas, is knighted by William Tt. 


and enter ol y at Guildhall, 


- | Pinners $71 
Pit, William, Et; is made en of flake, 388. 
Is removed, ibid. Diſtinctions conferred on by 


the people, 37. Is reinſtated, 1344. Thanks the 


tion of London for opening a ſubſeription 


oked with the earl of 
ce, , Honours paid 
Ing to Guild. 


at Guildhall, Tp 

| Brxe, 407. Re: gns his 
POETS: 2 the p 1 atten: 
* 2 2 5 


is ſtrongly and "PI urged by the 


| houſeof E 279+ vote. eee 
363 | 
ai 


l on 
ed by the 5 


| 2 3 \ particular hiſtory 
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1 ſubjeQs, 47 True method of Ship money, firſt 
kin rvi 


ce pointed ort s 


Selen 3 of the Faſt . buttds's church ded ; 


NJ My manufaQure, 


| Sion college, its foundation and deſcription | 


| N 274 


'D E X. 


Lc bis wall compleated with Ron, 1D; nose. 5 
mour, , wi III. 
and death wy noone e 10 118 
Sede ll, great fire in, 43 2, 'Peſeribed © 770 
both earl of, endeavours to indi the: dans of 
as a 


popiſh recuſant, 244. His character 245 
Shaper hou $43 
ew, Dr. his ſermon at Paul's croſs in favour 5 
Richard duke of Glouceſter 
Show, Sir Edmund, lord mayor of London, is e 
over by Richard duke of wn ee to ſecond his 
pretenſions to the cron ibid 
'$haw, Sir John, builds pre an at Guildhal, 
for making public entertainments 
Sheep, a table of the number of fold in Smithfield 
market for forty years, 331 Obſervations 164. 
Sheldon, Dr. archbiſhop Canterbury, his humane 
care of the people during the great" plague 223 
Sherif, the oſſice of, inſtituted 7, Aft Alfred 14 
Sheriffs of London, provide flandards of weight; 
and meaſures for Ns whole kingdom, 36. Are 
puniſned. by king John for oppoſing his purveyors, 
38. Their office made annual, 43. Occaſion of 
their annual tender of fix horſe ſhoes at the 
Exchequer, 44. Their authority adjudged to ex- 
tend into Weſtminſter and Middleſex, 52. Their 
+ | ſubordinate officers, 102. Impowered to impan- 
nel jurors for the city courts, 113. Firſt inſtance 
of the Lord Mayor nominating citizens to the of- 
hice by drinking to them, 137. Diſpute between 
the mayor and commonalty on the right of the 
mayor to appoint one, 168. Fines impoſed on 
the refuſal of the office, 282. The mode of hold- 
ing common halls for electing, ſettled by act of 
common council, 283. The obſervance of ſen 
brity not obligatory, ibid. The mode of elec- 
ting, and their elections ſettled by parliament, 
323. The election of, regulated by act of com- 
mon council, 361. Conteſts about the eligibility 
to, or exemption from the office of, 380, 416, 
Their office, and court, 5 36. For a hf of the 
Sheriffs of London and Middleſex, ſee the Addenca 
following the og earner 
evied by Charles I. 125. Is ex- 
tended over the whole ere c 160 
Sheematers, how they obrained the name of cord- 


wainers 597 
Shoreditch, Fred co he. its name - 757 
er” prohibited to be worn by the common pco- 

We 128 


gia increaſe of, in the reign of 
Scorge I. 319. Bounties granted on the. exporta- 
tion of | e d. 
Silk weavers, their leder petition to the houſe 
of lords, 274·˙ Endeavour to plunder the Eaſt- 
India houſe 2285 
Simsel, Lambert, W e an e ens in Ireland, 108. 
. defeated at Stoke, and is made a fcullidn 3 in the 
king s kitchen ; 606 

O 


Six clerks office , o 
' Shelton, colonel, is made lie utenaat of the Fover 


0 4 55 
2 II. during his panic, 263. Delivers Spaniſh armoury in the Tower, the curious articles . 25 by 
keys to the aſſembly of peers at Guildhall, af- preſerved there I 765 SE _— 
ter the king's abdication * cave 265 Speate, Mr. Hugh, his odd expedients to aſſiſt the : 
Skippon, major, commands a party of trained bands prince of Orange againſt James II. 263, 265 
to protect the houſe of commons, 173. Joins Spencer, lord, his houſe 720 
Eſſex's army = $5 , * Spices, the old law for. the garbling of, repealed 294 
Sinners company, ſkirmiſh between, and the filh- Spirituous liquors, an act paſſed to prevent the retail- | 
mongers 68 ing of, without licence $37 © | 
Skinners hall 613 Spital croft, is purchaſed for a common burial during 
Skinners well, plays acted there by the company of the time of a plague, 70. See Charter houſe, _ 
ariſh clerks ; TE 5 88 TCzzral-fields, the hamlet of, erected into a pariſh, 
Slaves, feudal, their ſituation deſcribed, 22. How 328. Situation, hiſtory, and preſent ſtate 47 „ 
they obtained the freedom of corporations 91 Market x 759 
Sloane, Sir Hans, leaves his curious muſeum to the Sports, book of, ordered to be obſerved on the fab- 
public, 379. See Britiſb muſeum | bath day, 151. Is burnt by the common hang- 
Small pox hoſpital, inſtituted, 358. Deſcribed, 752. man 8 178 
See Inoculation. 6 Squires, Mary, is condemned for the robbery of 
Smithfield, Weſt, interview there between Richard II. Elizabeth Canning, 376. Is pardoned 37 
and Wat Tyler, 78. Tournament held there, 83. Staford, earl of, is tried and executed for the poplth 
Juſts held there, 88. Is firſt paved, 150. Table plot TOE 5 _ - | 1 
of the ſale of cattle in, for forty years paſt, 531. Stafford, Sir Humphrey, is defeated and killed by | _ 
Obſervations on, ibid. Its deſcription, 639, Ob- Jack Cade ' a „„ 5 
jecti us to the beaſt market being kept there, and Stage playing, when firſt practiſed as à regular pro- 
hints for its removal 40 eſſion, 135. A tax impoſed on by the court of 


Society, natural, undeſerving the poetical deſcriptions 


given of it 2 
gdobo ſquare | | 728 
Solemn league and covenant framed at Edinburgh, 


ordered by parliament to be ſubſcribed in Eng- 
land 8 180 


Somer/et, duke of, protector, is diſgraced, 124. Is 

executed on Tower-hill | 126 
Somer/et houſe, hiſtory and defcription of 735 
Somerſet yard | 736 


South ſea company, the firſt erection of, 299. Scheme 
of, to take in all the national debts, 312. The 
various arts to raiſe and keep up the er of their 
ſtock, 313, 314, 315. Haſten the ruin of their ſcheme 

by the ſuppreſſion of the ſubordinate bubbles, 

316. General diſtreſs produced by the failure of, 
317. Iniquitous practices of the directors diſco- 
vered and puniſhed, 318, zote. Deſcription of their 
public hall in Threadneedle: ſtreet 569 

Southwark, the bailiwick of, granted to the city of 
London, 67. A fair there, granted, 100. The 
ſtreets of, firſt ordered to be paved, 118. The 
manor of, granted to the city of London, 125. 

The AK of, makes a ſeparate r * with | 
the army under Fairfax and Cromwell, 188. Great 
fire in, 240. A court of conſcience erected in, 
367. The ſtreets of, new paved, 436. Theelec- 

tors of, inſtruct their members, 455. Agree on a 

| petition to the king, 469. Its government, ex- 
tent, public buildings, and pariſh. churches, 678. 
Memorial preſented to the Lord Mayor, on the 
county juſtices invading the privileges of, 679, note. 

Spaniards, the Britiſh merchants injured by their de- 

predations in America, 340. Cruel caſe of cap- 

- tain Jenkins laid before the houſe of commons, 
341, mote. Letters of marque granted-agai 

them, 342. War declared againſt them #bid. 
| 2», AC 


Lancaſter 74 1 
Staples inn | Poe 648 EE! 
Stapleton, Walter, biſhop of Exeter, 1s killed by the 2 

London populace 7 BP 66. 2% 
Star chair court of, invades the juriſdiction of = 

the law courts, 158. Depriv** of London 8 

of the Iriſh plantations, 162.“ 34. liſhed 169 r 
Stationer's hall "5, ps | 621 35 : 1 
Stephen earl of Boulogne, ſeizes the chown of Eng- © 

land, 28. Is taken priſoner”: bu Matilda, 29. | „ 

Drives Matilda out of he king 0 | . 
Stepney, deſcribed 5 be 770 
Steaus in Southwark, regulations 688 


Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbu 4 7 


3 
Staple, Adam, mayor of London, diſmiſſed his of- 
fice on account of inſults offered to John duke of 


common council ; | 
Stamp act, rejoicings on the repeal of 


citizens of London to withſtand William the Con- 
queror, 21. Makes his ſubmiſſion, 76/4, Wil- 
| liam refuſes to be conſecrated by him 23 
Stillyard, is granted to the Hanſeatic merchants, 42. 
At a ſtipulated rent, 103. They are ſhutout of 141 
Stockjobbers, driven from the Royal Exchange ſettle 
in Change Alley, 286. An act toenforce the ful- 
filment of their contracts | 336 
Stocks market, whence it obtained its name, 102. Is 
removed to Fleetditch, for the erecting a manſion- 
houſe for the Lord Mayor on the ſpot 339 
Strand, ordered to be paved | 118 
Strafford, earl of, is impeached by the houle of com- 
mons, 165. Is condemned. ; FEE SAS 
Stratford le. Bow, etymology of the name ef that 
village 7 e 


— 


$:raw, Jack, origin of the inſurrection under him 


and Wat Tyler, 76. Enters London, 77. Is conun -. wn 
a F „ *" ag a 7 e „ 
demned and executed JJ 
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Seveating fickie rſt appearance in the city of 


Swveyn, king of Denmark, invades England, 15. 


© Tabernacles by Moorkields,” and in Tottenham court 
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Streets of London, the inconveniences of, pointed 
cout, 217, nete. Cauſe of their narrowneſs and ill 
direction, 398. Schedule of paſſages ordered to 
be opened in, ibid. note, New paved, and nui- 


ſances removed 436 


© Stumpel, colonel, decoys a number of German emi- 


rants over to England 427 


Sy, the errors of the old, pointed out, 371. The 


new adopted ibid. 
Sub/cription, Guildhall, for the ſupport of govern- 
ment againſt the late rebellion, 354. Surplus of, 
how (beſtowed, 360. Another for the vigorous 
roſecution of the war, 396. State of 402 
Sub/idy, the magiſtrates and citizens of London, how 
rated in one to Richard II. | 7 
Suburbs of London, extent of at the beginnin of 
the reign of Henry VIII. 116. Great increaſe of 


inhabitants in 147 
Sudbury, Simon, the primate, is murdered in the 
Tower by the Kentiſh rebels Fu 78 


Sudbury, Sir Simon, at the head of deputies from the 
city, boldly petition Richard II. for a reformation 


of government 81 
Sun, a central eclipſe of 308, note 


* of the bill of rights, occaſion of forming 
at ſociety, 453. Their profeſſed inſtitution, 
454. Receive a ſtate of Mr. Wilkes's debts, and 
invite ſubſcriptions by circular letters, 462. Pub- 
liſh a ſtate of Mr. Wilkes's affairs, 479. Their 
quarrel with Mr. Wilkes, 503. Seceſſion of the 
principal members, 504. Publiſh a ſet of articles 
recommended to the electors of Great Britain to be 
_ ſubſcribed by all the candidates for ſeats in parlia- 
ment 1 | $14 
Surgeons, the company of, ſeparated from the bar- 
bers, 383. Opinion of the maſter, wardens, and 
examiners f, relating to the death of Mr. Clark, 
451. 1 voher ſituated 652 
5:3 "Sip __ . pelled the houſe of commons 


for his. 3 Charitable corporation 335 
Sutton, Thor lows che Charter houſe 148 


London, 107. dags again, 115. Its third ap- 
pearance, 116. Its luſt appearance 125 
Sawediſb churck near Queenhithe, 667. Another in 
Prince's ſquare | 


Sweeting's Alley, great fire in 


Jo 


2 king of England in London, 16. His 


eath . | 2 ib. 
Seward bearer to the Lord Mayor of London 537 
Symonds inn 8 750 
four in Duke's place 549 


dgnagegues, 


* = road | | 8 756 
TDiucihs, his character of London , 4 
Tales chandlers hall $7 TI 
Taverns, the number of in London and 1 
. n 8 0 126 


2 


a. 


761 


„ 


Taxes, muſt operate in raiſing the prices of every ar- 


ticle on which they are impoſed 
Tea, the firſt mention of in the Engliſh ſtatutes 
Temple, robbed by prince Edward, 52. Is burned by 
the Kentiſh rebels, 77. Hiſtorical particulars of, 
643. The inner and middle Temple focieties, 644. 
Temple church 2. 
Tenants in London, what things they may not move 
out of their houſes on leaving them 71 
Thames, river, the banks of, above and below Lon- 
don, artificial, 8. Is ſuppoſed to have deſtroyed 
the Roman wall on that de, 9. 'The firſt men- 
tion of a bridge over, 16. Frozen, 30. The con- 
ſervancy of, granted to the corporation of Lon- 
don, 36. Frozen, 92, 152. A good law for pre- 
ſerving the navigation of, 118. Frozen, and fairs 
held on it 255, 309, note, 343 


4 
211 


Thames ſtreet | 551, 612 
T hank/giving days, their political uſe 291 
Thawie's inn | 647 


Theedofius the elder, arrives in Britain, and enters 
London in triumph | 8 

T horney iſland, a church built there and dedicated to 
St. Peter, 12. See Weſtminſter and Abbey. 

Three Cranes wharf 672 

Tindal the reformer, tranſlates the Bible into the vul- 


Sar tongue | 117 
Tobaceo, Sir Robert Walpole's exciſe bill for altering 
the mode of taxing, 330. The bill dropped 334 
Tolls, the citizens of London exempted from paying, 
for their goods all over England 366 
Tonſtal, biſhop of London, . up and burns all 
Tindal's tranſlation of the Bible 117 
Tories and whigs, riſe of thoſe parties 244 
Torrington, lord, his miſbehaviour occaſions the de- 
feat of the Engliſh and Dutch fleets by the French 
= "#70 
Torhill fields, Bridewell _ | 8 
Tower of London, ſuppoſed to have been originally 
a Roman citadel, 5. Built by William I. 25. Na- 
ture of the court held for, 540. Deſcribed, 761. Li- 
ons tower, 764. Mint office, %, White tower, 
ibid. Spaniſh armoury, 765. Great armoury, 
766. Small armoury, 767. Horſe armoury, 76:7. 
Jewel office, 7bi4. Liberties 768 
Tower hamlets, a court of conſcience erected in 367 
Tower ſtreet, ſixty houſes blown up there by gunpow- 
der | 196 
Tower ſtreet ward, its extent, public buildings, = 
_ pariſh churches | 668 
Town clerk, the nature of his office, 
of thoſe ſince the Revolution, ſee t 
lowing the Appendix 
Townſend, James, Eſq; is elected alderman of Bi- 
ſhopſgate ward, 462. Is choſen ſheriff, 76:4. Ob- 
jects tothe warrant for executing Doyle and Valline, 


$37: For a lik 
e Addenda fol- 


with the proceedings on that affair, 472. His al- 


tercation with lord Weymouth relating to the au- 
dience with the king, 476. His ſpeech to the 
king, ibid. Is returned the livery with Mr. 
Croſby to the court of aldermen for their — 

| 8 0 


— 


EN 5 & » 


of Mayor, 488. His altercation with Mr. Wilkes 
at the common hall 516 
oe nd, lord, his letter to the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, on account of a jacobitical plot 320 
PFowwton, battle of, between ward IV. and Henry 


VI. | 1 100 
Trade, its operation in civilizing a people, 75. Be- 


gins to ſap the foundations ef the feudal policy, 95. 


ints to prevent the monopoly of in few hands 519 
Yrade and plantations, a board of lords commiſſioners 


of, erected by William III. | 283 
Trained bands ordered out by the houſe of commons, 


175, Are ſent to join the earl of Eſſex under ma- 
jor Skippon, 176. Attack a mob of women, 179. 
Their gallant ſervices under Eſſex, 180. The ſe- 
veral regiments of, with the number of men in 


each | 542 
Treaſury in St. James's park 721 
Trehy, Sir George, ſucceeds Jefferies as recorder of 

London, 245. Is removed by virtue of the 2,9 

Warranto againſt the corporation 25 5 
Trecothich, Barlow, Eſq; is choſen member for the 
city of London, 441. Is returned with Mr. Beck. 

ford by the livery, to the court of aldermen, for 

their choice of mayor, 468. Is elected mayor on 

Beckford's death, 485. Backs the preſs warrants 

for the city of London | 
Trentham, lord, riotous election of, as member for 
| Weſtminſter, 366. Is choſen 367 
Treſlian, Sir Robert, chief juſtice of the King's 
bench, is impeached in parliament as an evil coun- 


ſellor, 82. Is executed at Tyburn 3 3 
Trevor, Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 
expelled for bribery a 


Trials by battle, account of that mode of deciding 
cauſes in law 27 
Trinity houſe, hiſtory of the corporation, and de- 
ſcription of their hall 669 
Trinity Minories church 665 
7 oy weights, why the fitteſt ſtandard for general 
uſe | 39 
Troyes, treaty of peace concluded there by Hy 
0 


" 3 9 
Tulſe, Sir Henry, is appointed lord mayor by king 
Charles II. | 255 
Tun in Cornhill, a priſon for diſorderly perſons, 60. 
A conduit erected there 86 


Turner, Samuel, Eſq; ſtands candidate for the office 
of chamberlain, 429. When lord mayor, diſmiſſes 


the freeholders on the jury at the old Baily to 
attend their duty at Brentford, 443. Refers the 
grant of a common hall, to the opinion of the 
common council, 461. Procures an alteration in 
the title of the petition of the livery, 463. Pre- 
ſents the petition to the king, ibid. Letters be- 
tween him and lord Holland ; 464 
Tyburn, water conveyed from that village to the city 
of London, 44. Annual proceſſion of the city 
magiſtrates to, 45. Water from conveyed to the 
conduit in Cheapſide : . 
Tyler, Wat, origin of the inſurrection under him, 76. 
Enters London, 77. Murders the Flemings in, 78. 
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Is killed in Smithfield by William Walworth mayor 


of London 78 

Drrel, f rope ſmothers Edward V. and his bro- 

ther the duke of Vork, in the Tower 105 
v 


Vagrants, ſevere law of Edward VI. for the puniſh- 


ment of, 123. The beadles of the city hoſpitals- 


ordered to clear the ſtreets of, 133. Proclamation 


for the ſuppreſſion of | oh 4 
Vandeput, Sir George, is ſet up in oppoſition to lord 
Trentham in Weſtminſter 366 


Vane, Sir Henry, the younger, frames the ſolemn 
league and covenant at Edinburgh, 180. Becomes 
a leader of the independents, 183. His obſerva- 
tion on general Monk | | 208 
Fafals, feudal, their ſituation deſcribed + 22 


Fault, royal, under Henry VII's chapel deſcribed 714 


Vauxhall garden, deſcription of, and ſummer enter- 
tainments there ; 693 


Venner, his enthuſiaſtic inſurrection in London 211 


Vernon, admiral, takes Portobello, 343. Is preſented 
with the freedom of the city ibid. 

Verulam, is created municipium, a free city, by the 
Romans, 4. Slaughter of the citizens by Boadi- 
cea | bid, 

Ficinal way, of the Romans, its direction 

Victuallers, prohibited from exerciſing judicial offices 


5 


in cities, boroughs, &c. | 29 
Victualling office 665 
Villains, who ſo termed under feudal governments 22 
Vintners hall 672 


Vintry ward, its extent, public buildings, and pa- 
r1iſh churches Fs 2 
Ulfer, the forfeited lands there granted to the city 
of London, 147. Londonderry and Colerain ſettled, 


150. See Iris eſtates. e 
Union between England and Scotland ory of, 292. 
The Scots great gainers by " 493 


$44 


Union fire office 


Urine, the citizens of London and Weſtminſter, or- 


dered to collect and deliver for the uſe of the ſalt 
petre works of Charles I. 154 
U/urer, ordered to wear a badge on pain of baniſh- 


ment 60 
Utrecht, peace of between England and France 304 
VHyner, Thomas, lord mayor, is knighted by Oliver 

Cromwell 5 199 


v 
Wachſel, Rev. Mr. lays the diſtreſſed fate of the 


German emigrants before the public, and procures 
them relief 1 428 
Walker, Walter, a grocer in Cheapſide, eruelly put 
to death by Edward IV. 5 100 
Fall, London, when firſt built, 8, Suppoſed to have 


been extended _ the river, 9. Its matenals 
and fabrick, 10. = — of, and its towers, 11. 


Is encompaſſed with a ditch, 39. Is ordered to be 
repaired and the ditch cleanſed, 81, Is again re. 
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ired by the city companies, 103. Repaired, 

md new e Fo 8 the breaking out of the 
civil war between Charles 1. and his parliament, 
178. See Gates. n | 
Wallace, Six William, executed in Smithfield 61 
' Wallbreok, courſe of that rivulet 67 3 
Walbrook ward, its extent, public buildings, and pariſh 
churches To 673 
Waller, Edmund, the poet, his puſillanimity on being 
condemned for a conſpiracy againſt the in 

FIG i 178, Bote. 
Wallingford houſe, cabal of, againſt the authority of 
Richard Cromwell 203 
Walloon church in Threadneedle-ſtreet Wo 
Walpole, Sir Robert, hiſtory of his general exciſe bill, 


30. His indecent reflection on the citizens of 


London, 332. Is intimidated by the populace, 333. 
His bill dropped, 334. His adminiſtration ridi- 
_ culed, 338 . a bill to limit the play- 

houſes, and to licence plays, ibid. His reaſon for 

extolling the Spaniſh convention, 341. lis ſcheme 

to ridicule the London common council men, 342. 

His motive for ſending Vernon againſt Portobello, 

343. Reſigns his employments. ; 347 

Wahkworth, William, mayor of London, his reſolute 
conduct at a meeting between Richard II. and the 

Kentiſh rebels under Wat Tyler, 78. Is knighted 

and rewarded by the king 79 

Mapping, a cauſe aſſigned for the narrowneſs of the 
ſtreets in, 202. The pariſh of St. John's erected 


280 
Wapping, Stepney, the hamlet of, made a ſeparate 
- pariſh 328 


** i » 

War, reaſon why the Engliſh are ſeldom ſucceſsful a 
the comm=ncement of a new one, 386. Temerity 
more read il exeuſed in, than caution = 388 

Ward, Sir Hatience, is indicted and pilloried for per- 


r | 8 252 
Wards, th London firſt divided into, 59. The 
«Sf af” „aged upon, 68, nete. The nu 


ber ei common council men for limited, 80. A 


regular watch,” appointed in, 134. Proportion of 
the levies made in at the time of the Spaniſh armada 


TIP . 


Wardmotes, the nature of theſe courts 540 
Warrants, general, occaſion of the diſputes concern- 

ing, 421. legality of, determined in the court of 

common pleas | | 471 
Warren, Sir Peter, is elected alderman of Billingſgate 
ward, and fines for the office | 374 
- Warwick, carl of, aſſiſts Edward IV. in gaining the 
crown, 98,99. Quarrels with him, drives him out 


of the kingdom, and reſtores Henry VI. 101. Is de- 


feated and killed by Edward, at Barnet 102 
Watch, city, pompous proceſſions of, 112. Their pro- 
ceſſions ſigally laid aſide, 133. A ſtated watch 
appointed for each ward, 134. An armed 
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gulated, 328. The company of, reimburſed for 
the loſs of the Sunday ferry at Blackfriars, 437. 
Their hall deſcribed 673 
Waterworks at London bridge, firſt erected, 137. A 
fifth arch granted to 440 
Watling-ſtreet, the antient military way of the 
Romans, 5. London ſtone, 6 676 
Waxchandlers halt 608 
Weawvers, riots of, on account of the wearing printed 
Indian callicoes, 319. Riots of, with the cauſes, 
431. Their tumultuous aſſembly round the par. 
lament houſe, 432. Beſet the duke of Bedford's 
houſe, i6:4. Break the windows of Meſſ. Carr, &c. 
on Ludgate-hill, 432. Are ſuppreſſed, t. See 
Cutters. For the diſobedience of that company to the 
lord mayor's precept, ſee Gold/miths 
Weavers hall oat 5 50 
Weights and meaſures, ſtandards of provided for the 
whole kingdom by the ſheriffs of London, 36. Uni. 
form r of, endeavoured to be eſtabliſhed b 
the houſe of commons, 395. Cauſe of the failure 
of this undertaking | 3 396 
Wells, mother, of Enfield waſh, is tried on the accu- 


ſation of Elizabeth Canning 376 
Wllclofe ſquare 700 
Weſley, rev. Mr. his uſeful labours 756 


Feftcheap, a conduit erected there to receive water 
from Tyburn 44 
W:/min/ter, for the firſt beginning of that city, ſee 
T horney iſland ; and for miſcellaneous matters, fee 
under their reſpective proper heads. The militia 
of, reviewed in Hyde-park by Mary IL. 277, 
Riotous election of tory members there, 299. The 
high bailiff of, reprimanded on his knees by the 
houſe of commons, for bringing ſoldiers to awe 
iotous election of 


s ſervice, 396. The ſtreets of, why 
ore” ar than thoſe of London, 397. The 
fiſh market there, how. ruined, 400. The ſtreets 
new paved and nuiſances removed, 415. The elec- 
tors of, inſtru their members, 452. Agree on a 

_ petition to the king, 466. Preſent a remonſtrance, 
480, Hiſtory of the city of, 695. Government, 
697. Deſcription of the city, 698. Deſcription 
of the liberties of | 717 
We/tminfter-hall, hiſtory and deſcription of 699 
Hefminſter-ſchool, foundation and preſent ſtate of 714 
Weymouth, lord, ſecre of ftate, correſpondence be- 
. tween him and the ſheriffs of London, on the exe- 
cation of Doyle and Valline, 472. Altercation 
between him and the ſheriffs relating to the remon- 
ſtrance Ns | 476 
Wheat, not the common food of people in general, in 
the time of Edward II. 64. A table of the prices of 


watch during the civil war, 180, The regula: at London for forty years $33 

tion of, 1 by law in the court of common big, and tories, rife of thoſe parties 244 

„ 338 Mpite conduit houſe 752 
aer baillf the nature of his office 537 Whitechapel-ſtreet - 664 
enen, the manner of their taking apprentices re- M bitechapel- court and priſon oY I 
dvr Kane Fay. hg | 8 | #/ Þite- 
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White-friars, the convent there ſuppreſſed, 118, The 
pretended privileges of that precinct taken away by 
parliament, 284. Deſcriptive particulars of 642 


Whitefield, rev. Mr. his uſeful labours 756 
I/ hite-hall. palace, greatly injured by fire, 277. Is 
burnt down 285 
Whittington, Sir Richard, his public ſpirited under- 
takings | | 88 
Wiatt, Sir Thomas, his rebellion, 127. Is reduced, 
| 128 
Wick, Sir Richard, is burned on Tower-hill, 93. Ar- 
tifice praiſed with his aſhes ibid, 


Wickliffe, John, 
dictates of the Romiſh church 75 
Filkes, John, Eſq; member for Ayleſbury, is appre- 
hended by a general warrant, 421. Hints of his 
character and circumſtances, ibid. Is diſcharged on 
his plea of privilege, 422. Demands the reſtitution 
of his papers, 423. Is proceeded againit, as author 
of the North Briton, 76:4. Acquires great popu- 


larity, 67. Recovers verdicts againſt the meſſen- 


gers who apprehended him, 424. Is wounded in a 
duel, by Mr. Martin, 76:4. Retires to France, 76:4. 
Is expelled the houſe of commons, 425. The pro- 
ceedings againſt him extend to an outlawry, 26:4. 


Returns and ſtande candidate as member for the 


city of London, 441. Is elected member for Mid- 
dleſex, 442. Surrenders himſelf to the court of 
king's bench, and is committed to the king's 
bench priſon, 443. His outlawry reverſed, 445. 
His ſentence; ibid. Is choſen alderman of the 
ward of Farringdon without, 450. Petitions the 
houſe of commons, 452. Is expelled, 453. Is re- 
choſen, ibid. His election declared void, ibid. Is 
patronized by the ſupporters of the bill of rights, 
bid. His third election, 458. His election again 
declared void, ibid. His fourth election, 15d. 
The firſt term of his impriſonment expires, 459. 
State of his debts, 462. Recovers damages from 


lord Halifax, 471. A ſtate of his affairs publifhed, 


479. Is diſcharged from priſon, 480. Is ſworn 
into his office at Guildhall, 76:4. Refuſes to be 
put up as candidate for member of London, 486. 
Adviſes the Weſtminſter eleQors to inſtru their 
members to impeach lord North, 494. Diſcharges 
Wheble from cuſtody, 499 His anſwer to the 
order to attend the houſe of commons, 501. His 
quarrel with Mr. Horne, 502. His differences with 
the ſupporters of the bill of rights, 503. Mr. 
Oliver refuſes to ſerve the office of ſherift with him, 
504. Is elected ſheriff with Mr. Bull 5117 
Wilford, Sir Thomas, ſuppreſſes riots in the city of 
ondon by martial law »- : 140 
William, the Norman biſhop of London, procures two 
charters from William the Conqueror, to the corpo- 
ration of London Tone 24 
William, duke of Normandy, his pretenſions to the 
crown of England, 19. Defeats Harold at the 
battle of Haſtings, 20. Receives the ſubmiſſion of 
the citizens of London, 21. Eſtabliſhes the feudal 
ſyſtem of government in England, 23, note. His 
charters to the city of London, 24, 25. Builds the 
Tower of London. . 26 


| fed doctrines contrary to the 


William of Malmſbury, his character of the city of 
London 1 74.0 
William Rufus, crowned, 26. His ſevere taxation 
of his kingdom, ibid. Dies N v7 
William Ill. (ſee Orange) ſubſcribes the declaration of 
rights, and is proclaimed,, 270. His. tenderneſs 
of perſecuting papiſts, 273. Purchaſes 8 0 
ton palace, ibid. Dines at Guildhall, 274. Is 
made maſter of the grocers company, 275. His 
picture in Guildhall defaced, 1h⁰hον t Reverſes the 
proceedings on the 2 Warranto againſt the city 
of London, 1b1d. Goes over to Ireland to oppoſe 
the invaſion in favour of James II. i. Battle of 
the Boyne, 276. Returns, 184. Dines at Guild- 
hall, 278. Diſtinguiſhes himſelf at the battle of 
Landen, 267. Death of his queen, 282. Erects 
a board of commiſſioners of trade and plantations, 
283. Diſcovery of an aſſaſſination plot to deſtroy 
him, 284. His triumphant reception into Lon- 


don, after the battle of Ryſwick, 285. His care 


to\preſerve the banqueting-houſe when Whitehall 
palace was burnt, 285, Exhorts the city magiſ- 
trates to put the laws in execution againſt papiſts, 
287. Warm profeſſions of attachment preſented to 


him from all parts of the kingdom, on the French 


king's proclaiming the pretender, 287. Dies, 
288 

Willimot, Robert, Eſq; lord mayor, breaks through 
the cuſtom of the lord mayor's tranſlating himſelf 
to one of the twelve companies 348 
Williams, Dr. his library for the uſe. of diſſenting 
miniſters 5 607 
Williams, Mr. bookſeller, is pilloried for republiſh- 
ing the North-Briton | 
Wilſon, colonel, a young merchant, his gallant con- 
duct as commander of the Orange regiment of 
trained bands 180 


* 


Wilſon, Samuel, Eſq; eſtabliſnes a to aſſiſt young 
citizens in bufnel | „ 70 
Winche/ter, Henry Beaufort, 2mpts to 
ſurprize the city of Lon- | -ures the 
murder of Humphry duke of \ ....  .,, and the 
diſgrace of his ducheſs ene > 94 


Mine meaſure and Wincheſter meaſure, the difference 


between, and origin of the diſtinction 396 
MWinterbottom, Thomas, Eſq; lord mayor dies in, his 


office | x — 374 


Witchcraft, the law againſt repealed 


33 
Molſey, cardinal, exerts his good offices with the 
king for the London magiſtrates on account of the 


riot of evil May day, 114. Is diſgraced . 117 
Women, carry a petition to the houſe of commons, 
174. Petition for peace, 179. Riot of, quelled 


ibid» 
Wood-ſtreet compter, removed from Bread-ſtreet, 129. - 


Its ſituation | 607 
Woodward, Dr. his account of the conſtruction of 


London wall 10 
g- 


Weeol, the ſtaple of, removed from Calais to En 
land . 
Woollen cloths made in London, ordered to be ſeal- 


Vor- 


430 , 
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Moreeſter, biſhop of, his famous ſermon in favour of 

inoculation 136, note. 358, note. 

ren, Sir Chriſtopher, his diſcoveries in digging the 
foundation of Bow-ſteeple, 6. In digging the 
foundation of St. Paul's cathedral, 7. Forms a 
plan for a new city, after the burning of London, 
232. Obftacles to the propoſed improvements, 
ibid, His aftronomical view. in building the mo- 
nument on Fiſh-ftreet hill, 562, aote. See Monu- 
ment, St. Paul's cathedral, Bow church, and Sr. 
Stephen's Walbrook. 

Y 

York, Edward duke of, rear admiral ef the blue 
ſquadron, is preſented with the freedom of Lon- 
don, 407. Dines with the king and queen at 
Guildhall, 410. Acts as proxy in marrying his 
ſiſter to the king of Denmark, 437. Death 
of | 441 

York, James duke of, attends at the great fire to give 

orders for the ſuppreſſing it, 226. Is ſuſpected of 


occaſioning the fire, 229. Marries the lady Mary 
to the prince of Orange, 240. Is an avowed ca- 


S292 © 


tholic, 241. Retires from — on account of 
the popiſh plot, 242. His reſpectful reception by 
the corporation of London on his return, 243. Bill 
of excluſion paſſed againſt him by the houſe of com- 
mons, ibid. His picture in Guildhall defaced, 248. 

Is entertained at ——— taylors hall, % His 
cruel proſecution of alderman Pilkington, 252, 
The lady Anne, married to prince George of Den- 
mark, 254. Aſcends the throne on the death of 
Charles it. 256. See James II. 

York, Richard duke of, forms pretenſions to the 
crown of England, gg. Levies forces and gets poſ- 
ſeſſion of the king's perſon, 97. Is conſtituted 
protector of the kingdom, ibid. His heſitating 


conduct, 99. Is defeated and killed ibid. 
Tork- buildings wy 727 
York-buildings water-works incorporated 276 


Yorke, the honourable Charles, his ſudden death on 
being appointed lord chancellor 474 


2 


Zuyleftein, Monſ. is ſent by the prince of Orange to 
prevent the return of James II. to London 


266 


. 


P. 109, in the 4th par. the preſent artillery ground is mentioned inſtead of the old one. See p. 542, 555. 
257, line 6, for anabaptiſt read baptiſt. . 
333, line 14 from the bottom, for Sir Jobn Barbi vnd Jobn Barber, Eſq; $2.2 | | 
38, laſt paragraph but one,—the produce of theſe prizes, about 700,000/, was applied to the public ſervice, in the ways and means 


for the * 1764. | 
18, line 12, for Louiſbourg, read Louifians, 
_ line 23, for Wilkes CH — 
438, line 1, for 100, oool. read 40, oool. 
523, in the firſt column of the note, line 3, for anabaptiſts read baptiſts, | 
543, line 4, for king, read prince of Wales, N , | 
559, the rectory of Allhallows Bread-ftreet, is alternately in the gift of the archbiſhop, and of the dean and chapter of 


Canterbury, 1 | 
565,—With reſpect to the laſt paragraph but one, it appears that Sir Chriſtopher Wren foreſeeing the probability of this altera - 
tion, had provided for opening a foot paſſage under the ſteeple of St. Magnus London bridge. f 
587, line 3, for each fall, read four of the minor canont; the refl baving bad no bouſes appropriated for them fince the great fire. 
6co, line 10, for dean read dean and chapter, | 
607, after the laſt paragraph ought to have been added. On the weſt fide of this fireet almoſt oppoſite to St. Alban's church, the company - 
of pariſh clerks have a commodious hall, the principal parts of which are at preſent occupied as a whalebone warebouſe, | 
631, line 18, for reader's deſk, read deft where the leſſont are read, | | 
line 19, for braſs rails gilt, read poliſhed braſs rails, 
660, line 10, for abbot read prior. 
670, line 4 from the bottom, and p. 672, line 29, for canons read monks. | 5 
676, line 9, from the bottom, add 1h preſentation to the living of St, Mary Bothaw, Being in the gift of the dean and chapter of Canter · 
bury, they preſent to the living of St. Swithin, in turn <vith the company of Salters. EE | 
686, before the account of the Magdalen houſe, ought to have been added, Oppoſite ro the Aſylum, but nearer Weftminfler bridge 
is 5 plain neat brick building, lately erected for the Weſtminſter lying - in boſpital begun in the year 1765 and ſupported by voluntary 
ubſcriptions, | | | 
692, line 31, for Sancreft, read Bancroft, 
line the laſt, for bi/bop of 2 read archbiſbop of Canterbury, 
701, line 17, dele the words —by tbe lord chancellor. | 
706, line 13, for 1200 read 1221, ; 
712, line 32, for marquis read earl. f 5 
715, after the ſecond paragraph, ſhould have been added, In James: freet by Patty France ita neat building 
make founded in the year 1719, for the relief of the ſick, and perſons burt by caſualty ; wwhich jnftitutien : 
WES IDHIONS, 
724, line og for his preſent maj eſiy, read George J. 
727, line 20, for eaft corner, read weft corner. 
732, line 1, for Mr. Lane, &c. read lord Bingley, 
740, line 12, for private hands, read the duke of Portland. 
742, line 7, from the bottom, for John, read Raipb. 
749, line 26, for ordained, read 2 
766, line 26, for north ſide, read ſouth fide 
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A II. Plans for rebuilding the city, by Sir Chriſtopher Wren and Mr, Evelhnnn 
III. Plan of the cities of London and Weſtminſter, with the borough of Southwark - 8 
IV. View of the ſeveral gates of the city of London - IN. Ha — 

V. Plan of Alderſgate ward — F oy 5 

VI. Plan of Aldgate ward | — | LY = = | Wm =_ 
VII. Plan of Coleman ftreet and Baſſiſhaw ok - —_ — » 
VIII. Plan of Billingſgate and Eg. wards | — - — — a 
IX. Plan-of Biſhopſgate ward - - — „ 
X. Plan of Breadfreet and Cordwainers wards FFF 
XI. Views of the bridges * 8 - 8 8 
XII. The Monument, Bow and Bride iceples | - — - 2 
XIII. Plan of BroaUftrect and Cornhill wards | | | r 
MV. Bank of England _-— - - 3 ” > 
XV. Plan of Candlewick and Lach ne, 

XVI. Plan of Caſtle Baynard, and F W within, wards 
XVII. Plan of Cheap ward ” — 
XVIII. Guildhall and the Manſion-houſe * | 
XIX. Royal E hange | „ e „ — 
XX. Plan of Cripplegate ward . 2 - Dy” 
XXI. Pian of Dowgate-and Wallbrook wards, 5 5 WS. „ 
XXII. St PauPs cathedral 3 e 
XN PF F the ward of Farringdon without 8 . - 
XXIV, v © meſtreet ward 8 e 3 - 
XXV. ken ward | - > * 3 x; EE) 
XX" kithe and Vintry wards S800. , 5 
N „Wer- Rreet ward WEE S = _ 
XX» 0 „nom houſe and Exciſe office  =—- 3 3 880 
 XXIN; Interior of the church of St. Stephen's Wallbrook | - * W 
XXX. Lambeth palace, and Weſtminſter 12 ig EY 
XXXI. Weſtminſter abbey 155 ET Sa. 
XXXII. St. James's palace, and Somerſet houſe - =" > 
XXXIII. Queen's palace 5 — RI * > | 
XXXIV. Banqueting houſe, and Treaſury - N 
XXXV. Horſe guards, and Admiralty, = - ES | 
XXXVI. Adelphi buildings „ BT. I - 
XXXVII. Tower of Londo r! . OR _ 
XXXVIII. Map or the n from thiny to forty miles moan London 0 
n DE | 
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Four place of the arms of all the city companies and other incorporated ſocieties. 
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